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PREFACE. 


i ae Now eee eee 8 


Tats Condensation of the « Dictionary of the Bible’ has been made 
by Mr. Winttay Apis Wrigut, M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, under my direction and superintendence. It is intended to 
utisfy a generally expressed wish for an account of the most recent 
Biblical studies in a form adapted for universal circulation. A Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, in some form or another, is indispensable for 
ery family, The Divine, the Scholar, and all who seek to investi- 
bale thoroughly the Various subjects connected with the Bible, and to 
master thoge controversies which are now exciting such deep and 
general interest, must still have recourse to the Larger Dictionary ; 
i fo students in the Universities, and in the Upper Forms at 
Shoals, to Private families, and to that numerous class of persons 
ie desire to arrive at results simply, this Concisz Dictionary will, 
It ig believed, supply all that ig necessary for the elucidation and 
“planation of the Bible. It is the main object of the Editor to 
Mate within the reach of every Christian household a popular 
tletract of 4 Work which has received the approval of those most 
‘mpetent, to ©xpress an opinion on the subject. 


Wm. SMITH. 
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A AARON 


- | God of the nature so purified [BuRNT-oFFERING] ; 
Alslar, [Appan. and a meat-offering, the thankful acknowledgment 
As'ren the son of Amram and Jochebed, and | and sancti ing of God’s natural blessings [Mrat- 

the elder brother of Moses and Miriam (Num. xxvi.| OFFERING]. It had, however, besides these, the 

ane a was a Levite, and is first men-| solemn assumption of the sacred robes (the garb of 
ate a, ; ed who could “ speak well. righteousness), the anointing (the symbol of God's 
ay Moo n ae vah to be the Interpreter | grace), and the offering of the ram of consecration, 

Si (Ex. iv. 16) of his brother Moses, | the blood of which was sprinkled on Aaron and his 

= cig slow of speech ; and accordingly he| sons, as upon the altar and vessels of the ministry, 

louis Y the organ of communication with the in order to sanctify them for the service of God. 

sae The former ceremonies represented the blessings 
and duties of the man; the latter the special con- 
secration of the priest.—The solemnity of the office, 
and its entire dependence for sanctity on the ordinance 
of God, were vindicated by the death of his sons, 

Nadab and Abihu, for “ offering strange fire’’ ou the 

altar (Lev. x. 1,2). From this time the history of 

Aaron is almost entirely that of the priesthood, 

and its chief feature is the great rebellion of Korah 

and the Levites against his sacerdotal dignity, united 
with that of’ Dathan and Abiram and the Reubenites 
against the temporal authority of Moses [Koran], 
mediator (Gali. 19) Papete at pas acts as the} The true vindication of the reality of Aaron's 
to God for them a € people, to come near priesthood was, not so much the death of Korah 
? -| by the fire of the Lord, as the efficacy of his 

offering of incense to stay the plague, by which he 

ee eigen Y special command, | was seen to be accepted as an Intercessor for the 
citer His immediate $ glory, but not so as tu| people. The blooming of his rod, which followed, 
We, to puide A iethses Left then, on Moses’ | was a miraculous sign, visible to all, and capable 
moment on his own ¢ people, Aaron is tried for a | of preservation, of God’s choice of him and his house. 
from ap direct unbelie ty? and he fails, not | —The only occasion on which his individual cha- 

a weak inability. to ch tes his own part, but from | racter is seen is one of presumption, prompted as 

for visible « pod aie the demand of the | before chiefly by another, and, as before, speedily 

SU it seemed to him S to go before them.” Pos. repented of. The murmuring of Aaron and Miriam 

of Jehovah, in the w ah ha i against Moses clearly proceeded from their trust, 

idolatry (Apis or Mney; “Known form of Egyptian | the one in his priesthood, the other in her prophetic 
jenat; mis), i inspiration, as equal commissions from God (Num. 

xii. 2). It seems to have vanished at once before 

the declaration of Moses’ exaltation above all pro- 

phecy and priesthood, except that of One who was 











bat also the actual instrument of working most of 


Prayer, as is sometimes explained, but) to bear the 
defi hes ise xvii. 9). Through all this 
ter, adding tn dependent upon his bro- 
Contrast between them 


on the arrival at Sinai 


" (Ex, arxii, 5) d 
Of heathenish sence ec erded to the lowest form 
Words and pray ae and knowing, from Moses’ 


t the to come. On all other occasions he is spoken ot 
"e utterly broken, Th Covenant with the Lord | as acting with Moses in the guidance of the people. 
Catrast with this wale ly be a stronger Leaning as he seems to have done wholly on him, 
thane of hig ex the = the self-convicted it is not strange that he should have shared his sin 
Mowe and his ster’ anu te buming indignation of 


at Meribah, and its punishment [Moses] (Num. 
xx. 10-12). Aaron’s death seems to have followed 
very speedily. It took place on Mount Hor, after 
the transference of his robes and office to Eleazar, 
who alone with Moses was present at his death, 
and performed his burial (Num. xx. 28), This 
mount is still called the “ Mountain of Aaron.” 
(Hor. ]}—The wife of Aaron was Elisheba (Ex. vi. 
23); and the two sons who survived him, Eleazar 


f vengeance : 
which ee th ao reel lay an ardent affection, 


Paver f, © verge of presumption j 
lgrenny. ¢,PmPle (Bx. arn, 19-54y wep ia 


teeution in Ley esr e+» and the record 
Rrration Tesembled fhe Pa form of con- 


aa and Ithamar. The high-priesthood descended to the 
Some 8 sinofferin the ¢ Ceremonies in | former, and to his descendants until the time of li, 

in and reconciliation” Stee, of cleansing | who, although of the house of Ithamar, received the 
‘ont [ IN-OFFERING]: a high-priesthood, and transmitted it to his children ; 


ing, the : 
ok symbol 9 entire devotion toi with them it continued till the ee Solo- 


ee 





2 AB 


mon, who took it from Abiathar, and restored it to 
Zadok (of the house of Eleazar), so fulfilling the 
prophecy of 1 Sam. ii. 30. 

Ab (father), an element in the composition of 
many proper names, of which Abba is a Chaldaic 
form, the syllable affixed giving the emphatic force 
of the definite article. Applied to God by Jesus 
Christ (Mark xiv. 36), dnd by St. Paul (Rom. viii. 
15; Gal. iv. 6). 

Ab. [Montus.] 

Ab’acuc, 2 Esdr. i. 40. [HABAKKUK.] 

Abad'don, Rev. ix. 11. [APOLLYON. 

Abadi'as = Obadiah, son of Jehiel (1Esd. 
viii. 35). 

Abag'tha, one of the seven eunuchs in the 
Persian court of Ahasuerus (Esth. i. 10). 

Ab‘ana, one of the “rivers of Damascus” 
(2 K. v.12). The Barada and the Awaj are now 
the chief streams of Damascus, and there can be 
little doubt that the former of these represents the 
Abana and the latter the Pharpar of the text. The 
Barada rises in the Antilibanus, at about 23 miles 
from the city, after flowing through which it rans 
across the plain, till it loses itself in the lake or 
marsh Bahret el-Kibltyeh. 

Ab'arim, a mountain or range of highlands 
on the east of the Jordan, in the land of Moab 
(Deut, xxxii, 49), facing Jericho, and forming the 
eastern wall of the Jordan valley at that part. Its 
most elevated spot was ‘‘ the Mount Nebo, ‘ heal’ 
of ‘the’ Pisgah,” from which Moses viewed the 
Promised Land before his death. There is nothing 
to prove that the Abarim were a range or tract of 
any length, unless the lje-Abarim (‘* heaps of A.’’) 
named in Num. xxxiii. 44, and which were on the 
south frontier of Moab, are to be taken as belonging 
tothem. These mountains are mentioned in Num. 
xxvii. 12, xxxiii. 47, 48, and Deut. xxxii. 49; also 
probably in Jer. xxii. 20, where the word is ren- 
dered in the A. V. ‘* passages.” 

Ab’ba. [As.] 

Ab'da. 1, Father of Adoniram (1 K. iv. 6).—2. 
Son of Shammua (Neh. xi. 17), called Obadiah in 
1 Chr. ix. 16. 

Ab’‘deel, father of Shelemiah (Jer. xxxvi. 26). 

Ab’di. 1. A Merarite, and ancestor of Ethan the 
singer (1 Chr. vi. 44).—-2. The father of Kish, a 
Merarite, in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 12). 
8. One of the Bene-Elam in the time of Ezra, who 
had married a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 26). 

Ab‘dias, 2 Esdr. i. 39. [OBaprau.] 

Ab’diel, son of Guni and father of Ahi, one of 
the Gadites who were settled in the land of Bashan 
(1 Chr. v. 15) in the days of Jotham king of Judah. 

Ab‘don. 1. A judge of Israel (Judg. xii. 13, 
15), perhaps the same person as Bedan in 1 Sam. 
xii, 11.—. Son of Shashak (1 Chr. viii. 23).— 
3. First-born son of Jehiel, son of Gibeon (1 Chr. 
viii. 30, ix. 35, 36).—-4. Son of Micah, a contem- 
porary of Josiah (2 Chr. xxxiv. 20), called Ach- 
bor in 2 K. xxii. 12.—0§. A city in the tribe of 
Asher, given to the Gershonites (Josh. xxi. 30; 
1 Chr. vi. 74). 

Abed‘nego (i. e. servant of Nego, perhaps the 
same as Nebo), the Chaldaean name given to Azariah, 
one of the three friends of Daniel, miraculously saved 
from the fiery furnace (Dan. iii), [AZARIAH.] 

A’bel, in Hebr. Hebel (i.e. breath, vapour, 
transitoriness, probably so called from the shortness 
of his life), the second son of Adam, murdered by 
his brother Cain (Gen. iv. 1-16). Jehovah showed 


ABEL 


respect for Abel's offering, but not for that of Cain» 
because, according to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(xi. 4), Abel ‘‘ by faith offered a more excellent sa- 
crifice than Cain.” The expression “ sin,” i.e. sin- 
offering, “lieth at the door’ (Gen. iv. 7), seems to 
imply that the need of sacrifices of blood to obtain 
forgiveness was already revealed. Our Lord spoke 
of Abel as the first martyr (Matt. xxiii, 35); so 
did the early church subsequently. The place of 
his murder and his grave are pointed out near Da- 
mascus; and the neighbouring peasants tell a cu- 
rious tradition respecting his burial (Stanley, S. ¢ 
P. p. 413). 

A’bel, the name of several places in Palestine, 
probably signifies a meadow. 1. A’BEL-BETH- 
MA’ACHAH, a town of some importance (‘‘a city 
and a mother in Israel,” 2 Sam. xx. 19), in the 
extreme N. of Palestine; named with Dan, Cinneroth, 
Kedesh; and as such falling an early prey to the 
invading kings of Syria (1 K. xv. 20) and Assyria 
(2 K. xv. 29). In the parallel passage, 2 Chr. xvi. 
4, the name is changed to Abel Maim, ‘‘ Abel on 
the waters.” Here Sheba was overtaken and be- 
sieged by Joab (2 Sam. xx. 14, 15); and the city 
was saved by the exercise, on the part of one of its 
inhabitants, of that sdgacity for which it was pro- 
verbial (18). In verses 14 and 18 it is simply Abel, 
and in 14 is ap tly distinguished from Beth- 
maachah.=-2, A’BEL-MIZRA’IM, 1. ¢. the mourn- 
ing of Egypt, the name given by the Canaanites to 
the floor of Atad, at which Joseph, his brothers, 
and the Egyptians made their mourning for Jacob 

Gen. 1.11). It was beyond (on the east of) Jordan. 
vere —8. A'BEL-SHIT’TIM, “the meadow of the 
acacias, in the “plains” of Moab; on the low 
level of the Jordan valley, as contradistinguished 
from the cultivated “ fields’’ on the upper level of 
the table-land. Here—their last resting-place before 
crossing the Jordan—lIsrael ‘* pitched from Beth- 
jesimoth unto A.-Shittim ” (Num. xxxiii. 49). The 
place is most frequently mentioned by its shorter 
name of Shittim. [SHiTtmm.] Inthedaysof Josephus 
it was still known as Abila, the town embosomed in 
palms, 60 stadia from the city. The town and the 
palms have disappeared ; but the acacia-groves, de- 
noted by the name Shittim, still remain, ‘‘ marking 
with a line of verdure the upper terraces of the Jor- 
dan valley’ (Stanley, 9. ¢ P. 298).—4. A'BEL- 
ME'HOLAH (‘¢ meadow of the dance’’), named with 
Beth-shean and Jokneam (1 K. iv. 12), and there- 
fore in the N. part of the Jordan valley. 
To “the border (the ‘lip’ or ‘brink’) of 
Abel-meholah,”’ and to Beth-shittah (the “ house of 
the acacia’’), both places being evidently down in 
the Jordan valley, the routed Bedouin host fled 
from Gideon (Judg. vii. 22). Here Elisha was 
found at his plough by Elijah returning up the 
valley from Horeb (1 K. xix. 16-19).—5. A’BEL- 
CE’RAMIM, in the A. V. rendered “the plain of the 
vineyards,” a place eastward of Jordan, beyond 
Aroer ; named as the point to which Jephthah’s pur- 
suit of the Bene-Ammon extended (Judg. xi. 33). 
An Abel is mentioned by Eusebius at 6 miles be- 
yond Philadelphia (Rabbah); and another more to 
the N. 12 miles E. from Gadara, below the Hie- 
romax.—6. “The GREAT ‘ABEL,’ in the field of 
Joshua the Bethshemite” (1 Sam. vi. 18). By 
comparison with 14 and 15, it would seem that for 
Abel should be read Eben =stoue. Our translators, 
by the insertion of “stone of,” take a middle 
course. 


ABEZ ABIDAN 3 


A’bes, a town in the ion of Issachar,| to his native village, Anathoth, in the tribe of 
tamed between Kishion iad Besaits, in Josh. xix.| Benjamin (Josh. xxi, 18), and narrowly escaped 
0, only. . with his life, which was spared by Solomon only on 

Ati, mother of king Hezekiah (2 K. xviii. 2).! the strength of his long and faithful service to David 
The name is written Abijah in 2 Chr. xxix. 1. Her| his father, He was deprived of the high-priesthood, 
father’s name was Zachariah, He was perhaps the| and we are told that “Zadok the priest did the 
Uchariah mentioned by Isaiah (viii. 2). king put in the room of Abiathar” (1 K. ii, 27, 

Abia, Abi'ah, or Abi'jah. 1. Son of Becher,| 35). There are one or two difficulties connected 
the son of Benjamin (1 Chr. vii, 8).—=-2. Wife of | with Abiathar, to which a brief reference must be 
Herron (1 Chr. ii. 24).=-8, Second son of Samuel, | made. (1.) It is difficult to determine the position 
whom together with his eldest son Joel he made| of Abiathar relatively to Zadok, and to account for 
judge in Beersheba (1 Sam. viii. 2; 1 Chr. vii. 28).| the double high-priesthood. Zadok, who was de- 
The corruptness of their administration’ was the | scended from Eleazar, the elder son of Aaron, is 
reason alleged by the Israelites for their demanding | first mentioned in 1 Chr. xii. 28, where he is de-~ 
aking4. ABisaH, or ABIJAM, the son of Reho-| scribed as “a young man mighty of valour,’’ and is 
bam (1 Chr. iii. 10; Matt. i. 7).—-5. Mother of| said to have joined David while he reigned in He- 
King Hezekiah, [ABI.J=6. Descendant of Eleazar,| bron. From this time we read, both in the books 
and chief of the eighth of the 24 courses of priests | of Samuel and Chronicles, of “ Zadok and Abiathar 
(Luke i, 5); the same as ABIJAH, 4, the priests,” Zadok being always named first. And 

Abi-Al'bon, [ABreL. yet we are told that Solomon on his accession put 

Abi‘ssph (Ex. vi, 24), otherwise written | Zadok in the room of Abiathar. Perhaps the true 
Bbi‘asaph (1 Chr. vi, 23, 37, ix. 19), the head | state of the case was, that Abiathar was the first, 
of ene of the families of the Korhites (a house of | and Zadok the second priest; but that from the 
the Kchathitea), but his precise nealogy is some-| superior strength of the house of Eleazar, which 
What uncertain, In Ex, vi, 24, fe appears at first | enabled it to furnish 16 out of the 24 courses (1 Chr. 
night to be represented as one of the sons of Korah, | xxiv.), Zadok acquired considerable influence with 
and a the brother of Assir and Elkanah. But in David ; and that this, added to his being the heir of 
ae Vi. he appears as the son of Elkanah, the son | the elder line, and perhaps also to some of the pas- 
Fema the son of Korah, The natural inference sages being written after the line of Zadok were 
- hg would be that, in Ex, vi. 24, the expression | established in the high-priesthood, led to the pre- 
- tons of Korah” merely means the families cedence given him over Abiathar. We have already 
mir the house of the Korhites was subdi- suggested the possibility of jealousy of Zadok being 

Among the remarkable descendants of Abi- | one of the motives which inclined Abiathar to join 
wot according to the text of 1 Chr. vi. 33-37, | Adonijah’s faction. It is most remarkable how, 
( os the prophet and Elkanah his father | first, Saul’s cruel slaughter of the priests at Nob, 
ahaa rie and Heman the singer; but Ebiasnph | and then the political error of the wise Abiathar, led 

Abie Improperly inserted in ver. 37, to the fulfilment of God's denunciation against the 
house of Eli, as the writer of 1 K. ii. 27 leads us to 
observe when he says that “ Solomon thrust out Abia- 
thar from being priest unto the Lord, that he might 
fulfil the word of the Lord which He spake concerning 
the house of Eli in Shiloh.” (2.) In 2 Sam. viii. 
17, and in the duplicate passage 1 Chr. xviii. 16, and 
in 1 Chr, xxiv. 3, 6,81, we have Ahimelech substi- 
tuted for Abiathar, and Ahimelech the son of Abta- 
thar, instead of Abiathar the son of Ahimelech, 
Whereas in 2 Sam. xx. 25, and in every other 
passage in the O. T., we are uniformly told that it 
was Abiathar who was priest with Zadok in David’s 
reign, and that he was the son of Ahimelech, and 
that Ahimelech was the son of Ahitub. The diffi- 
culty is increased by finding A biathar spoken of as the 
high priest in whose time David ate the shew-bread, 
in Mark ii. 26. However, the evidence in favour 
of David’s friend being Abiathar the son of Ahi- 
melech preponderates so strongly, and the impossi- 
bility of any rational reconciliation is so clear, that 
one can only suppose that the error was a clerical 
one originally, and was propagated from one passage 
to another. The mention of Abiathar by our Lord, 
in Mark ii. 26, might perhaps be accounted for, if 























ie the slaughter inflicted upon his father’s 
Posts Sanl, at the instigation of Doeg the 
. tgp title to Ps. lii, and the psalm itself), 
Ded ge pilots or haat of the Lord for 

, Tm ‘the shew-bread to eat, and 
te sword of Goliath the Philistine, as is related in 
fed ee Abiathar having become high-priest 
the Lod fo and was thus enabled to inquire of 
ee i. im (1 Sam. xxiii, 9, xxx. 7; 2 Sam. 
et mile &c.). The fact of David having been 
kind, pa of the death of all Abiathar’s 
Akin ML with his gratitude to his father 
eal r his kindness {o him, made him a firm 
a his prt friend to Abiathar all his life, Abiathar 
bere ipl attached to David. He ad 
Sul he was ee rings while pursued by 
Sea gt Ma him while he reigned in Hebron 
(Joe. sai 19, ), the city of the house of Aaron 
when David fe) he carried the ark before him 
11; 1k peek it up to Jerusalem (1 Chr. 
it Abe, U: 28); he continued faithful to him 


Abiathar was the person who persuaded his father 
. 8 

mi IS, a 11) ety T= 2s 29, 35, 86, | to allow Devid to Lave the bee eae ee 
Wherein asym Was afflicted in all| bable, the loaves were Abiathar’s (Lev. xxiv. 9), 


Tid W ” 
hee as affiicted.” He 
Loree ounsellog (1 Chr, exvi. =), When, 
cere th an set himeelf up for David’s suc- 
peed hrone : position to Solomon, Abia- 
wie sina to Zadok, sided with him, 
as Arn f partisans, while Zadok was 
“lemon For this Abiathar was banished 


ee 


and given by him with his own hand to David. 
Arbib. (Montus.] 
idah or Abi‘da, a son of Midian (Gen. xxv. 
4; 1 Chr. i, 33), 
A’bidan, chief of the tribe of Benjamin at the 
time of the Exodus (Num. i. 11, ii. 22, vii. 60, 65, 
x. 24). asta 





4 ABIEL 


A’biel. 1. The father of Kish, and conse- 
quently grandfather of Saul (1 Sam. ix. 1), as well 
as of Abner, Saul’s commander-in-chief (1 Sam. 
xiv. 51). In the genealogy in 1 Chr. viii. 33, ix. 
39, Ner is made the father of Kish, and the name 
of Abiel is omitted, but the correct genealogy ac- 
cording to Samuel is :— 

ADBIEL 


isn Ner 


| 
slat Abner. 


=. Ore of David’s mighty men (1 Chr. xi. 32). 
In 2 Sam. xxiii. 31 he is called ABIALBON, which 
Kennicott decides is the true reading, though it 
seems more probable that the copyist carried his 
eye forward to the next verse, and that ‘‘ the 
Shaalbonite” there was the cause of his error. The 
Syr. of 2 Sam. has “ Abi, the son of Abialmon of 
Gilead.” Abiel was a native of the Arabah, or 
valley of the Jordan, as his name “ Arbathite”’ 
indicates. 

Abie'zer. 1. Eldest son of Gilead, and descend- 
ant of Manasseh, and apparently at one time the 
leading family of the tribe (Josh. xvii. 2; 1 Chr. 
vii. 18; Num. xxvi. 30, where the name is given 
in the contracted form of Jeezer). In Chronicles, 
Abiezer is, in the present state of the text, said 
to have sprung from the sister of Gilead (1 Chr. 
vii. 18), He was the ancestor of the great Judge 
Gideon. [GIDEON.] The name also occurs in Judg. 
vi. 34, viii. 2; and in an adjectival form (‘the 
Abiezrite ’’) in Judg. vi. 11, 24, viii. 32.—-2. One 
of David’s “mighty men” (2 Sam. xxiii. 27; 
1 Chr. xi. 28, xxvii. 12). 

Abiga‘il. 1 The beautiful wife of Nabal, a 
wealthy owner of goats and sheep in Carmel. When 
David’s messengers were slighted by Nabal, Abi- 
gail took the blame upon herself, supplied David 
and his followers with provisions, and succeeded in 
appeasing his anger. Ten days after this Nabal 
died, and David sent for Abigail and made her his 
wife (1 Sam. xxv. 14, &c.). By her he had a son, 
called Chileab in 2 Sam. iii. 3; but Daniel, in 
1 Chr. iii, 1.—<-2. A sister of David, married to 
Jether the Ishmaelite, and mother, by him, of 
Amasa (1 Chr. ii. 17).—The statement in 2 Sam. 
xvii. 25 that the mother of Amasa was an Jsraelite 
is doubtless a transcriber’s error. There could be 
no reason for recording this fact; but the circum- 
stance of David’s sister marrying a heathen Ish- 
maelite deserved mention. 

Abiha'il, 1. Father of Zuriel, chief of the Le- 
vitical family of Merari, a contemporary of Moses 
(Num. iii. 35).——-2. Wife of Abishur (1 Chr. ii. 
29).—-8. Son of Hari, of the tribe of Gad (1 Chr. 
v. 14).==4. Wife of Rehoboam. She is called the 
daughter, +. ¢. descendant of Eliab, the elder bro- 
ther of David (2 Chr. xi, 18).<=§. Father of Esther 
and uncle of Mordecai (Esth. ii. 15, ix. 29). 

-Abi‘hu, the second son (Num. iii. 2) of Aaron 
by Elisheba (Ex. vi. 23), who with his father and 
his elder brother, Nadab and seventy elders of Israel 
accompanied Moses to the summit of Sinai (Ex. 
xxiv. 1). Being together with Nadab guilty of offer- 
ing strange fire (Lev. x. 1) to the Lord, #.e. not the 
holy fire which burnt continually upon the altar of 
barnt-offering (Lev. vi. 9, 12), they were both 
consumed by fire from heaven, and Aaron and his 
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Abi‘hud, son of Bela and grandson of Benjamin 
(1 Chr. viii. 3). 

Abijah or Abi’jam. 1. The son and successor 
of Rehoboam on the throne of Judah (1 K. ziv. 
31; 2 Chr. xii. 16). He is called Abijah in 
Chronicles, Abijam in Kings; the latter name being 
probably an error in the MSS. He began to reign 
B.C. 959, and reigned three years.—From the first 
book of Kings we learn that Abijah endeavoured to 
recover the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, and made 
war on Jeroboam. No details are given, but we 
are also informed that he walked in all the sins of 
Rehoboam (idolatry and its attendant immoralities, 
1 K. xiv. 23, 24), and that his heart “was not 
perfect before God, as the heart of David his father.” 
In the second book of Chronicles his war against 
Jeroboam is more minutely described ; he wus suc- 
cessful in battle, and took the cities of Bethel, Jesh- 
anah, and Ephrain, with their dependent villages. 
It is also said that his army consisted of 400,000 
men, and Jeroboam’s of 800,000, of whom 500,000 
fell in the action; but our MSS. are frequently in- 
correct as to numbers, and there are reasons for 
reducing these to 40,000, 80,000, and 50,000. 
Nothing is said by the writer in Chronicles of the 
sins of Abijah, but we are told that after his vic- 
tory he “waxed mighty, and married fourteen 
wives,’ whence we may well infer that he was 
elated with prosperity, and like his grandfather So- 
lomon fell, during the last two years of his life, into 
wickedness, as described in Kings. He was suc- 
ceeded by Asa.--2. The second son of Samuel, 
called ABIAH in our version. [ABIA, ABIAH, 
No. 3.]-—=8. The son of Jeroboam I. king of Israel, 
in whom alone, of all the house of Jeroboam, was 
found ‘some good thing toward the Lord God of 
Israel,” and who was therefore the only one of his 
family who was suffered to go down to the grave in 
peace. He died in his childhood, just after Jero- 
boam’s wife had been sent in disguise to seek help 
for him, in his sickness, from the prophet Abijah, 
who gave her the above answer. (1 K. xiv.)—=4. A 
descendant of Eleazar, who gave his name to the 
eighth of the twenty-four courses into which the 
priests were divided by David (1 Chr. xxiv. 10; 
2 Chr. viii. 14; Neh. xii.4,17). To the course of 
Abijah or Abia belonged Zacharias the father of 
John the Baptist (Luke i. 5}.—-5. One of the priests 
who entered into a covenant with Nehemiah to walk 
in God's law (Neh. x. 7); unless the name is 
rather that of a family, and the same with the pre- 
ceding. 

Abijjam. [As1san, No. 1.] 

A’bila, [ABILENE. ] 

Abile‘ne (Luke iii. 1), a tetrarchy of which 
the capital was Abila, a city situated on the eastern 
slope of Antilibanus, in a district fertilised by the 
river Barada. Its name probably arose from the 
green luxuriance of its situation, ‘ Abel” perhaps 
denoting “a grassy meadow.” [See p. 2 b.] The 
name, thus derived, is quite sufficient to account 
for the traditions of the death of Abel, which are 
associated with the spot, and which are lovalised by 
the tomb called Nebi Habtl, on a height above the 
ruins of the city. The position of the city is very 
clearly designated by the Itineraries as 18 miles 
from Damascus, and 38 (or $2) miles from Helio- 
polis or Baalbec.—It is impossible to fix the limits 
of the Abilene which is mentioned by St. Luke as 
the tetrarchy of Lysanias. [LYS8aN1a8]. Like other 


surviving sons were forbidden to mourn for them. | districts of the East it doubtless underwent many 
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who died when his father laid the foundations of 
Jericho (1 K. xvi, 34), and thus accomplished the 
first part of the curse of Jothua (Josh. vi. 26), 

Abi'ron = Abiram (Ecclus, xlv. 18). 

Abise'i=Abishua, son of Phinehas (2 Esdr, 
i. 2); called also Anisuat (1 Eedr. viii. 2). 

Ab'ishag, a beautiful Shunammite, taken into 
David’s harem to comfort him in his extreme old 
nge (1 K. i. 1-4). After David’s death Adonijah 
induced Bathsheba, the queen-mother, to ask Solo- 
mon to give him Abishag in marriage ; but this im- 
prudent petition cost Adonijah his life (1 K. ii 
13, & ). [AponisaH.] 

Abisha'i, the eldest of the three sons of Ze 
ruiah, David’s sister, and brother to Joab and 
Asahel (1 Chr. ii. 16). It may be owing to his 
seniority of birth that Abishai, first of the three 
brothers, appears as the devoted follower of David. 
Long before Joab appears on the stage Abishai had 
attached himself to the fortunes of David. He was 
his companion in the desperate night expedition tc 
the camp of Saul, and would at once have avenged 
and terminated his uncle’s quarrel by stabbing the 
sleeping king with his own spear, But David in- 
dignantly restrained him, and the adventurous war- 
Tiors left the camp as stealthily as they had come, 
carrying with them Saul’s spear and the cruse of 
water which stood at his head (1 Sam. xxvi. 6-9). 
During David's outlaw life among the Philistines, 
Abishai was probably by his side, though nothing 
more is heard of him till he appears with Joab and 
Asahel in hot pursuit of Abner, who was beaten in 
the bloody fight by the pool of Gibeon. Asahel 
fell by Abner’s hand: at sun-set the survivors re- 
turned, buried their brother by night in the sepulchre 
of their father at Bethlehem, and with revenge in 





















of late years by many travellers, It stood in a 

retarkable gorge called the Sés Wady Barada, 

where the river breaks down through the mountain 
s 


; ise a srgacres of Joktan (Gen. x. 28; 
"+1. 44), and probably the progenitor of an 
rhe } and probably the prog 
Abim'elech ( father of the king), the name of 
sereral Philistine kings, was probably a common 
ttle of these kings, like that of Pharaoh among the 
Egrptians, and that of Caesar and Augustus among 
the Romans, An argument to the same effect is 
dawn from the title of Ps, xxxiy., in which the 
mame of Abimelech is given to the king, who is 
cid Achih in 1 Sam, xxi. 11.—J. A Philistine, 
ing of Gerar (Gen, xX., xxi), who, exercising the 
right aimed by Eastern Princes, of collecting all 
the beautiful Women of their dominions into their 
(Gen, sii. 15; Esth. ii, 3), sent for and took 
» A similar account is given of Abraham’s 
— on this occasion, to that of his behaviour 
ae Pharaoh [ApRattax).—8, Another king 
ee saac, of whom a similar 
‘amitive is recorded in relation to Rebekah (Gen. 
Uni. 1, e,),an8, Son of the judge Gideon by his 
ite concubine (Judg. viii. 31). After his 
: - he murdered all his brethren, seventy in 
ce » With the exception of Jotham the youngest, 
Concealed himself’ and he then persuaded the 
Sechemites, through the influence of his mother’s 


peas : their hearts marched on to Hebron by break of day 
tintin thn him king. It is evident from this | (2 Sam. ii. 18, 24, 32). In the prosecution of 
state, and i DOW € an independent | their vengeance, though Joab’s hand struck the 


; the yoke of the conquering | deadly blow, Abishai was associated with him in 
Isalites When Jotham heard that Abimelech : 


King, he addressed to the Shechemites his 
ie ve choosing a king (Judg. ix. 1). 
of Shechem t had reigned three years, the citizens 


the treachery, and ‘ Joab and Abishai killed Abner”? 
(2 Sam. iii. 30). [ABNER.] In the war against 
Hanun, undertaken by David as a punishment for 


s the insult to his messen rs, Abishai, as second in 
he remade He Was absent at the time, but command, was opposed ‘s the army of the Am- 
afer he quelled the insurrection. Shortly | monites before the gates of Rabbah, and drove 


fer took Thebez, but was struck 
Y & woman with the fragment of a 


“omp. 2 Sam. xi, 21): 
auld be sid to have died i ); and lest he 


0 the them headlong before him into the city, while Joab 
defeated the Syrians who attempted to raise the 
siege (2 Sam. x. 10, 14; 1 Chr. xix. 11, 15). 
The defeat of the Edomites in the valley of salt 
(1 Chr. xviii. 12), which brought them to a state 
of vassalage, was due to Abishai, acting perhaps 
under the immediate orders of the king (see 2 Sam. 
viii. 13), or of Joab (Ps. Ix. title). On the 
outbreak of Absalom’s rebellion and the conse- 
quent flight of David, Abishai remainad true to the 
king ; and the old warrior showed a gleam of his 
ancient spirit, as fierce and relentless as in the camp 
of Saul, when he offered to avenge the taunts of 
Shimei, and urged his subsequent execution (2 Sam. 
xvi, 9; xix. 21). In the battle in the wood of 
Ephraim Abishai commanded a third part of the 
army (2 Sam. xviii. 2, 5, 12), and in the absence 
of Amasa was summoned to assemble the troops in 
Jerusalem and pursue after the rebel Sheba, Joab 
being apparently in disgrace for the slaughter of 
Absalom (2 Sam. xx. 6, 10).—The last act of ser- 
y u vice which is recorded of Abishai is his timely 
Se aud (Num ae Conspiracy against | rescue of David from the hands of a gigantic Phi- 
ORa Jag, Eldee xvi.) For details, see listine, Ishbi-benob (2 Sam. xxi. 17). His personal 

of Hi ite, | prowess on this, as on another occasion, when he 


ae 1 0 lathar, the high- ° . 
a ine of Davi d (1 Ch, igh-priest in 


batt 
Father of ; ) 
Maul Kivi), M8 chill oficers of Sole 


v1, ria the father of Barak (Judg. iv, 6,12; 


“itm 1 A Reuben; 
With Da benite, son of Eliab, wh 
Koay an On, men of the same tribe, and 
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fought single-handed against three hundred, won 


for him a place as captain of the second three of 


David’s mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 18; 1 Chr. xi. 
20). But in all probability this act of daring was 
achieved while he was the companion of David’s 


wanderings as an outlaw among the Philistines. Of 


the end of his chequered life we have no record. 
Abish’alom, father or grandfather of Maachah, 


who was the wife of Rehoboam, and mother of 


Abijah (1 K. xv. 2,10). He is called Absalom in 
2 Chr. xi. 20, 21. This person must be David's 
son (see LXX., 2 Sam. xiv. 27). Maachah was 
doubtless named after her grandmother (2 Sam. 
iii. 8). [Maacwan, 3.] 


Abishu’a. 1. Son of Bela, of the tribe of 


Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 4).—2. Son of Phinehas, 
the son of Eleazar, and father of Bukki, in the 
genealogy of the high-priests (1 Chr. vi. 4, 5, 50, 
51; Ezy. vii. 4, 5). According to Josephus (Ant. 
viii. 1, §3) he executed the office of high-priest after 
his father Phinehas, and was succeeded by Eli; his 


descendants, till Zadok, falling into the rank of pri- 


vate persons. 

Ab'ishur, son of Shammai (1 Chr. ii. 28). 

Ab'isum = Abishua, son of Phinehas (1 Esd. 
viii. 2), elsewhere called ABISEI. 

Abiital, one of David’s wives (2 Sam. iii. 4; 
1 Chr. iii. 3). 

Ab'itub, son of Shaharaim by Hushim (1 Chr. 
viii. 11). 

Abi'ud, descendant of Zorobabel in the gene- 
alogy of Jesus Christ (Matt. i.13). Lord A. Her- 
vey identifies him with HoparaH (1 Chr. iii. 24) 
and JupA (Luke iii. 26), and supposes him to have 
been the grandson of Zorobabel through his daugh- 
ter Shelomith. 

Ablution. [PcRIFICATION.] 

Ab’ner. 1. Son of Ner, who was the brother 
of Kish (1 Chr. ix. 36), the father of Saul. Abner, 
therefore, was Saul’s first cousin, and was made by 
him commander-in-chief of his army (1 Sam. xiv. 
51). He was the person who conducted David into 
Saul’s presence after the death of Goliath (xvii. 57) ; 
and a ards accompanied his master when he 
sought David’s life at Hachilah (xxvi. 3-14). From 
this time we hear no more of him till after the 
death of Saul, when he rises into importance as the 
main stay of his family. It would seem that, imme- 
diately after the disastrous battle of Mount Gilboa, 
David was proclaimed king of Judah in Hebron, 
the old capital of that tribe, but that the rest of 
the country was altogether in the hands of the 
Philistines, and that five years passed before any 
native prince ventured to oppose his claims to their 
power. During that time the Israelites were gra- 
dually recovering their territory, and at length 
Abner proclaimed the weak and unfortunate Ish- 
bosheth, Saul’s son, as king of Israel, at Mahanaim 
beyond Jordan. War soon broke out between the 
two rival kings, and a “ very sore battle’’ was 
fought at Gibeon between the men of Israel under 
Abner and the men of Judah under Joab, son of 
Zeruiah, David’s sister (1 Chr. ii. 16). When the 
army of Ishbosheth was defeated, Joab’s youngest 
brother Asahel, who is said to have been ‘as light 
of foot as a wild roe,” pursued Abner, and in spite 
of warning refused to leave him, so that Abner in 
self-defence was forced to kill him. After this the 
War continued, success iuclining more and more to 


the side of David, ti!l at last the imprudence of 


Ishbosheth deprived him of the counsels and general- 
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ship of the hero, who was in truth the only support 
of his tottering throne. Abner had married Rizpah, 
Saul’s concubine, and this, according to the views 
of Oriental courts, might be so interpreted as to 
imply a design upon the throne. Rightly or 
wrongly, Ishbosheth so understood it, and he even 
ventured to reproach Abner with it. Abner, in- 
censed at his ingratitude, after an indignant reply, 
opened negotiations with David, by whom he was 
most favourably received at Hebron. He then 
undertook to procure his recognition throughout 
Israel; but after leaving his court for the purpose 
was enticed back by Joab, and treacherously mur- 
dered by him and his brother Abishai, at the gate 
of the city, partly no doubt, as Joab showed after- 
wards in the case of AMASA, from fear lest so dis- 
tinguished a convert to their cause should gain too 
high a place in David’s favour, but ostensibly in 
retaliation for the death of Asahel. This murder 
caused the greatest sorrow and indignation to 
David; but, as the assassins were too powerful to 
be punished, he contented himself with showing 
every public token of respect to Abner’s memory, 
by following the bier and pouring forth a simple 
dirge over the slain (2 Sam. iii. 33, 34).—-2. The 
father of Jaasiel, chief of the Benjamites in David's 
reign (1 Chr. xxvii. 21): probably the same as the 
preceding. 

Abomination of Desolation, mentioned by our 
Saviour as a sign of the approaching destruction 
of Jerusalem, with reference to Dan. ix. 27, xi. 
31, xii. 11. The Jews considered the prophecy 
of Daniel as fulfilled in the profanation of the 
Temple under Antiochus Epiphanes, when the 
Israelites themselves erected an idolatrous altar 
upon the sacred altar, and offered sacrifice thereon: 
this altar is described as ‘‘ an abomination of deso- 
lation’? (1 Macc. i. 54, vi. 7). The prophecy, 
however, referred ultimately to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans, and consequently the 
‘‘ abomination ” must describe some occurrence con- 
nected with that event. But it is not easy to find 
one which meets all the requirements of the case: 
the introduction of the Roman standards into the 
Temple would not be an “ abomination,” properly 
speaking, unless it could be shown that the Jews 
themselves participated in the worship of them ; 
moreover, this event, as well as several others 
which have been proposed, such as the erection of 
the statue of Hadrian, fail in regard to the time of 
their occurrence, being subsequent to the destruction 
of the city. It appears most probable that the pro- 
fanities of the Zealots constituted the abomination, 
which was the sign of impending ruin. 

A'braham, or A’bram, as his name appears in 
the earlier purtion of the history, was the son of 
Terah, and founder of the great Hebrew nation. 
His family, a branch of the descendants of Shem, 
were settled in Ur of the Chaldees, beyond the 
Euphrates. The three sons of Terah, Nahor, Abram, 
and Haran, appear in the book of Genesis as the 
ancestors of those Shemitic tribes which, migrating 
in a south-westerly direction from their original 
settlements, spread through the region between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean, and in their ulti- 
mate development occupied the countries from 
Damascus to the extremity of the Arabian peninsula. 
The details of one of the most remarkable of these: 
immigrations are traced out in the history of Abram. 
The family of Nahor wandered less than the others,. 
and remained principally in their ancestral pastures, 
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the fertile plains of Syria, as the aristocracy of their 
race, from among whom, for two generations at 
least, the descendants of the migratory branches 
sought their wives, to preserve the purity of their 
He and his sons 
“yrved other gods” (Josh. xxiv. 2), though there 
is some reason for supposing that the worship 


desceat. Terah was an idolater, 


which they cag was less gross in its nature 
than that of the surrounding tribes, and that the 
idea of the unity of God had not been so completely 
obscured among them. Abram appears as the 


champion of monotheism, and to him are referred 


the beginnings of the Mosaic polity.—On the death 


of his father, who accompanied the emigrants as far 


as Haran in Mesopotamia, Abram, then in the 75th 


yar of his age, with Sarai his wife, and Lot his 
nephew, son of his deceased brother Haran, pursued 
his course to the land of Canaan, whither he was 


directed by divine command (Gen. xii. 5), when 


he received the general promise that he should 
become the founder of a great nation, and that all 


the families of the earth should be blessed in him. 


He passed through the heart of the country by the 
put hichway to Shechem, and pitched his tent 


beneath the terebinth of Moreh (Gen. xii. 6). Here 
he received in vision from J 
revelation that this was the land which his de- 
wendanta should inherit (xii. 7), An altar to 
Jehovah perpetuated the memory of this divine 
appearance, The next halting-place of the wanderer 


was in a strong position on a mountain east of 
Bethel, 


between Bethel and Ai, where another altar 
"as reared (Gen. xii. 8), 


, But the 
fufleting from famine, Te ie ce 


and Abram, like his de- 
es two centuries later, finding neither pas- 
rue for his cattle nor food for his household, 
irath still southwards to the rich corn-lunds 

yp. As the caravan approached the entrance 


lethe country, Abram, feari 
of Sara mh tearing that the great beauty 


ypt and expose his own life to peril, adopted a 
pier which, as on a subsequent occasion, produced 
Sant Consequences it was intended to avert. 
. ey to represent herself as his sister, which 
ue _ lationship to him, as probably the 

of his brother Haran, allowed her to do 


With some semblance of 
: hie Yeauty a of truth. But her fresh 


ba 
vit paris Was discovered, and Pharaoh 
feat 10-20). How long was the period of 
thet he wane Egypt is uncertain. It is supposed 
kgs in Mer hens the sway of the Shepherd 
ther war of en and that from participating in 
Paring pr ge he acquired the favour of the 
: 18 mere j 
tarative in Genesis would ices te largde that 
t was hot protracted.— Abram 


fea retumed by pits ons, and, accom panied 


Scampment between ue 

el e 
tas ry: of the two ‘Kinsmen ea a ae 
tle enough to ay separation. The soil was not 


ovah the further 


t tempt the powerful monarch of 
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“the Canaanite and Perizzite were then in the 
land,” Abram proposed that each should follow his 
own fortune. Lot, eager to quit the nomadic life, 
chose the fertile plain of the Jordan, rich and well- 
watered as the garden of Jehovah; while Abram 
dwelt in tents, a pilgrim in the land of promise. 
Tt was on this occasion that the two promises he 
had already received were reiterated in one. From 
the hill-top where he stood he looked northwards 
and southwards and eastwards and westwards upon 
the country hereafter to be peopled by his numerous 
descendants. After parting from Lot, Abram, strong 
in numbers and wealth, quitted the hill-fastness 
between Bethel and Ai, and pitched his tent among 
the oak-groves of Mamre, close to Hebron, where he 
built a third commemorative altar to Jehovah (Gen. 
xiii.).—The narrative is now interrupted by a re- 
markable episode in Abram’s life, which vividly re- 
presents him in the light in which he was regarded 
by the contemporary chieftains of Canaan. The 
chiefs of the tribes who peopled the oasis of the Jor- 
dan had been subdued in a previous irruption of 
northern warriors, and for twelve years had been the 
tributaries of Chedorlaomer, king of Elam. Their 
rebellion brought down upon Palestine and the 
neighbouring countries a fresh flood of invaders 
from the north-east, who swept through the regions 
east of the Jordan, and, returning, joined battle 
with the revolted chieftains in the vale of Siddim. 
The king of Sodom and his confederates were de- 
feated, their cities plundered, and a host of captives 
accompanied the victorious army of Chedorlaomer. 
Among them were Lot and his family. Abram, 
then confederate with Mamre the Amorite and his 
brethren, heard the tidings from a fugitive, and, 
Hare arming his trusty slaves, started in pursuit. 
He followed the track of the conquerors along the 
Jordan valley, came up with them by Dan, and in 
a night-attack completely routed their host, and 
checked for a time the stream of northern immigra- 
tion. The captives and plunder were all recovered, 
and Abram was greeted on his return by the king 
of Sodom, and by Melchizedek king of Salem, priest 
of the Most High God, who mysteriously appears 
upon the scene to bless the patriarch, and receive 
from him a tenth of the spoil. In this episode, 
Abram “ the Hebrew” (xiv. 13), a foreign chief, 
appears as a powerful emir with a numerous fol- 
lowing of retainers, living on terms of equality with 
others like himself, who were anxious to court the 
friendship of so formidable an ally, and combining 
with the peaceful habits of a pastoral life the same 
capability for warfare which is characteristic of the 
Arab race. With great dignity he refuses to enrich 
himself by the results of his victory, and claims 
only a share of the booty for his Amorite confede- 
rates, to whom he apparently extends his protection 
in return for permission to reside in their territory 
(Gen. xiv.).—During his residence at Hebron, and 
while apprehending the vengeance of the powerful 
king of Elam, the thrice-repeated promise that his 
descendants should become a mighty nation and 
possess the land in which he was a stranger, was 
confirmed with all the solemnity of a religious 
ceremony -(Gen. xv.). A deep sleep fell upon 
Abram, and in the horror of great darkness which 
shrouded him as he watched the sacrifices, the 
future destinies of his race were symbolized and 
revealed with greater distinctness than heretofore. 
Each revelation acquired greater definiteness than 
the preceding. He is now assured that, though 
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enildless, the heir of his wealth and the inheritor of | 


his blessing shall be no adopted stranger, but the 
issue of his own loins. Ten years had passed since, 
in obedience to the divine command, he had left his 
father’s house,. and the fulfilment of the promise 
was apparently more distant than at first. But 
his faith was counted to him for righteousness, and 
when the lamp of fire had passed between the 
fragments of the sacrifice, Abram entered into a 
covenant with Jehovah (Gen. xv.). At the sugges- 
tion of Sarai, who despaired of having children of 
her own, he took as his concubine Hagar, her 
Egyptian maid, who bare him Ishmael in the 86th 
year of his age (Gen. xvi.). [HaGaR; IsHMAEL. ] 
But this was not the accomplishment of the pro- 
mise. Thirteen years elapsed, during which Abram 
still dwelt in Hebron, when the last step in the 
revelation was made, that the son of Sarai, and not 
Ishmael, should inherit both the temporal and 
spiritual blessings. The covenant was renewed, 
and the rite of circumcision established as its sign. 
This most important crisis in Abram’s life is marked 
by the significant change of his name to Abraham, 
“father of a multitude;’ while his wife’s from 
Sarai became Sarah. In his 99th year Abraham 
was circumcised, in accordance with the divine com- 
mand, together with Ishmael and all the males of 
his household, as well the slaves born in his house 
as those purchased from the foreigner (Gen. xvii.). 
The promise that Sarah should have a son was 
repeated in the remarkable scene described in ch. 
xviii. Three men stood before Abraham as he 
sat in his tent-door in the heat of the day. The 
patriarch, with true Eastern hospitality, welcomed 
the strangers, and bade them rest and refresh 
themselves. The meal ended, they foretold the 
birth of Isaac and went on their way to Sodom. 
Abraham accompanied them, and is represented as 
an interlocutor in a dialogue with Jehovah, in which 
he pleaded in vain to avert the vengeance threatened 
to the devoted cities of the plain (xviii. 17-33).— 
In remarkable contrast with Abraham's firm faith 
with regard to the magnificent fortunes of his pos- 
terity stands the incident which occurred during his 
temporary residence among the Philistines in Gerar, 
whither he had, for some cause, removed after the 
destruction of Sodom.! Sarah’s beauty won the 
admiration of Abimelech, the king of the country ; 
the temporizing policy of Abraham produced the 
same results as before; and the narrative of ch. xx. 
is nearly a repetition of that in ch. xii. 11-20. 
Abimelech’s dignified rebuke taught him that he 
was not alone in recognising a God of justice. It 
is evident from Gen. xxi. 22-34, that Abraham’s 
prosperity had at this time made him a powerful 
auxiliary, whom it was advisable for Abimelech to 
conciliate and court, and his conduct therefore evi- 
dences a singular weakness of character in one who 
was otherwise so noble and chivalrous.—At length 
Isaac, the long-looked-for child, was born. His birth 
was welcomed by all the rejoicings which could 
greet the advent of one whose future was of such 
rich promise. Sarah’s jealousy, aroused by the 
mockery of Ishmael at the “ great banquet” which 
Abraham made to celebrate the weaning of her son 
a 

' Perhaps the Hittites had driven out the Amorites 
from Hebron (ef. xxifi.). 

3 The promise, that ‘in his seed all nations should 
be blessed,” would be now understood very differently, 
und felt to be far above the temporal promise, in 
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(Gen. xxi. 9), demanded that, with his mother 
Hagar, he should be driven out (Gen. xxi. 10). 
The patriarch reluctantly consented, consoled by 
the fresh promise that Ishmael too should become 
a great nation. But the severest trial of his faith 
was yet to come. For a long period (25 years 
according to Josephus) the history is almost silent. 
The position which Abraham held among the Phi- 
listines, during his long residence among them, is 
indicated in the narrative of Gen. xxi. 22-34. At 
length he receives the strange command to take 
Isaac, his only son, and offer him for a burnt- 
offering at an appointed place. Such a bidding, in 
direct opposition to the promptings of nature and 
the divine mandate against the shedding of human 
blood, Abraham hesitated not to obey. His faith, 
hitherto unshaken, supported him in this final trial, 
“accounting that God was able to raise up his son, 
even from the dead, from whence also he received 
him in a figure” (Heb. xi. 19)—probably the same 
faith to which our Lord refers, that God promised 
to be the ‘‘ God of Isaac” (Gen. xvii. 19), and that 
he was not a “God of the dead, but of the living.” 
The sacrifice was stayed by the angel of Jehovah, 
the promise of spiritual blessing for the first time 
repeated,? and Abraham with his son returned to 
Beersheba, and for a time dwelt there (Gen. xxii.). 
But we find him after a few years in his original 
residence at Hebron, for there Sarah died (Gen. 
xxiii. 2), and was buried in the cave of Machpelah, 
which Abraham purchased of Ephron the Hittite, 
for the exorbitant price of 400 shekels of silver. 
The grasping character of Ephron and the generosity 
of Abraham are finely contrasted in the narrative of 
Gen. xxiii. In the presence of the elders of Heth, 
the field of Machpelah, with the cave and trees that 
were in it, were made sure to Abraham: the first 
instance on record of a legal conveyance of pro- 
perty. The mosque at Hebron is believed to stand 
upon the site of the sepulchral cave.—The remain- 
ing years of Abraham’s life are marked by but few 
incidents. In his advanced age he commissioned 
the faithful steward of his house to seek a wife for 
Isaac from the family of his brother Nahor, binding 
him by the most solemn oath not to contract an 
alliance with the daughters of the degraded Ca- 
naanites among whom he dwelt (Gen. xxiv.). After 
Isaac’s marriage with Rebecca, and his removal to 
Lahai-roi, Abraham took to wife Keturah, by whom 
he had six children, Zimran, Jokshan, Medan, 
Midian, Ishbok, and Shuah, who became the an- 
cestors of nomadic tribes inhabiting the countries 
south and south-east of Palestine. Keturah occupied 
a position inferior to that of a legitimate wife, and 
in 1 Chr. i. 32 is called the concubine of Abraham. 
Her children, like Ishmael, were dismissed with 
presents, and settled in the East country during 
Abraham’s lifetime, and Isaac was left sole heir ot 
his father’s wealth.—Abraham lived to see the 
gradual accomplishment of the promise in the birth 
of his grandchildren Jacob and Esau, and witnessed 
their growth to manhood (Gen. xxv. 26). Of his 
last years we possess no record. They appear to 
have been passed in tranquillity, and at the goodly 
age of 175 he was “ gathered to his people,” and 





which, perhaps, at first it seemed to be absorbed. 
It can hardly be wrong to refer pre-eminently to this 
epoch the declaration, that ‘‘Abraham saw the day 
of Christ and was glad” (John viii. 56). 
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ambitious schemes which he was forming, the impe- 
tuous young man sent his servants to burn a field 
of corn near his own, belonging to Joab, thus doing 
as Samson had done (J udg. xv. 4). Thereupon 
Joab, probably dreading some furthey outrage from 
his violence, brought him to his father, from whom 
he received the kiss of reconciliation, Absalom now 
began at once to prepare for rebellion, urged to it 
partly by his own restless wickedness, partly per- 
haps by the fear lest Bathsheba’s child should sup- 
plant him in the succession, to which he would feel 
himself entitled as being now David’s eldest sur- 


Y | viving son, since we may inter that the second son 
¥ | Chileab was dead, fi 


‘om no mention being made of 
3. It is harder to account for 
and the imminent danger 
& government as his father’s. 
As David grew older he may have become less at- 
tentive to individual complaints, and to that per- 
sonal administration of justice which was one of an 
eastern king’s chief duties. For Absalom tried to 
supplant his father by courting popularity, standing 
in the gate, conversing with every suitor, lament— 
ing the difficulty which he would find in getting a 
hearing, « putting forth his hand and kissing any 
man who came nigh to do him obeisance.”” He also 
maintained a splendid retinue (xv. 1), and was ad- 
mired for his personal beauty and the luxuriant 
growth of his hair, on grounds similar to those 
which had made Saul acceptable (1 Sam. x. 23), 
It is probable too that the great tribe of Judah had 
taken some offence at David's government, perhaps 
from finding themselves completely merged in one 
united Israel; and that they hoped secretly for pre- 
eminence under the less wise and liberal rule of his 
son. Thus Absalom selects Hebron, the old capital 
(now supplanted by Jerusalem), as the 
scene of the outbreak ; Amasa his chief captain, and 
Ahithophel of Giloh his principal counsellor, are both 
of Judah, and after the rebellion was crushed we 
see signs of ill-feeling between Judah and the other 
tribes (xix. 41). But, whatever the causes may 
have been, Absalom raised the standard of revolt at 
Hebron. The revolt was at first completely suc- 
cessful; David fled from his capital over the Jordan 
to Mahanaim in Gilead. Absalom occupied Jeru- 
salem, and by the advice of Ahithophel, who saw 
that for such an unnatural rebellion war to the 
knife was the best security, took possession of 
David’s harem, in which he had left ten concubines, 
This was considered to imply a formal assumption 
of all his father’s royal rights (comp. the conduct of 
Adonijah, 1 K. ii, 13 ff.), and was also a fulfilment 
of Nathan’s prophecy (2 Sam. xii. 11.) But David 
had left friends who watched over his interests. 
The vigorous counsels of Ahithophel were afterwards 
rejected through the crafty advice of Hushai, who 
insinuated himself into Absalom’s confidence to 
work his ruin, and Ahithophel himself, seeing his 
ambitious hopes frustrated, went home to Giloh, 
and committed suicide. At last, after being solemn! y 
anointed king at Jerusalem (xix. 10), and lingering 
there far longer was ient, Absalom 
crossed the Jordan to attack his father, who by 
this time had rallied round him a considerable force, 
whereas, had Ahithophel’s advice been followed, 
he would probably have been crushed at once. A 
decisive battle was fought in Gilead, in the wood 
of Ephraim. Here Absalom’s forces were totally 
defeated, and as he himself was escaping, his long 
hair was entangled in the branches of a terebinth, 


him after 2 Sam. iii. 
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where he was left hanging while the mule on which 
he was riding ran away from under him. He was 
despatched by Joab in spite of the prohibition of 
David, who, loving him to the last, had desired that 
his life might be spared, and when he heard of his 
death lamented over him in the pathetic words, 
O my son Absalom! would God I had died for 
thee! O Absalom, my son, my son! He was buried 
in a great pit in the forest, and the conquerors 
threw stones over his grave, an old proof of bitter 
hostility (Josh. vii. 26). The sacred historian con- 
trasts this dishonoured burial with the tomb which 
Absalom had raised in the Aing’s dale (comp. Gen. 
xiv. 17) for the three sons whom he had lost 
(comp. 2 Sam. xviii. 18, with xiv. 27), and where 
he probably had intended that his own remains 
should be laid. Josephus (Ant. vii. 10, §3) men- 
tions the pillar of Absalom as situate two stadia 
from Jerusalem, An existing monument in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat just outside Jerusalem bears 
the name of the Tomb of Absalom; but the Ionic 
pillars which surround its base show that.it belongs 
to a much later period, even if it be a tomb at 
all. The father of Mattathias (1 Macc, xi. 70) 
and Jonathan (1 Mace. xiii. 11). 
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Ab'salon, an ambassador with John from the 
Jews to Lysias, chief governor of Coelo-Syria and 
Phoenice (2 Mace. xi. 17). 

Abu’bus, father of Ptolemeus, captain of the 
plain of Jericho, and son-in-law to Simon Macca- 
baeus (1 Mace. xvi. 11, 15). 

A'catan = Hakkatan (1 Esdr. viii. 38). 

Ac'cad, one of the cities in the land of Shinar— 
the others being Babel, Erech, and Calneh—which 
were the beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom (Gen. 
x. 10). Its position is quite uncertain.—The theory 
deduced by Rawlinson from the latest Assyrian 
researches is, that “ Akkad”” was the name of the 
“great primitive Hamite race who inhabited Baby- 
lonia from the earliest time.” The name of the 
city is believed to have been discovered in the in- 
scriptions under the form Kinzi Akkad. 

Ac'caron. [EKRoN.] 

Ac'cho (the Provemats of the Maccabees and 
N.T.), now called Acca, or more usually by 
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Europeans, Saint Jean d’ Acre, the most important 
seaport town on the Syrian coast, about 30 miles 
S. of Tyre. It was situated on a slightly project- 
ing headland, at the northern extremity of that 
spacious bay—the only inlet of any importance 
along the whole sea-board of Palestine—which is 
formed by the bold promontory of Carmel on, the 
opposite side. Inland the hills, which from Tyre 
southwards press close upon the sea-shore, gradually 
recede, leaving in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Accho a plain of remarkable fertility about 6 miles 
broad, and watered by the small river Belus (Nahr 
Namdn), which discharges itself into the sea close 
under the walls of the town: to the S.E. the still 
receding heights afford access to the interior in the 
direction of Sepphoris. Accho, thus favourably 
placed in command of the approaches from the 
north, both by sea and land, has been justly termed 
the “key of Palestine.””—In the division of Canaan 
among the tribes, Accho fell to the lot of Asher, 
but was never wrested from its original inhabitants 
(Judg. i. 31); and hence it is reckoned by the 
classical writers among the cities of Phoenicia. No 
further mention is made of it in the O, T. history, 
nor does it appear to have risen to much importance 
until after the dismemberment of the Macedonian 
empire, when its proximity to the frontier of Syria 
made it an object of frequent contention. Along 
with the rest of Phoenicia it fell to the lot of Egypt, 
and was named Ptolemais, after one of the Ptole- 
mies, probably Soter, who could not have failed to 
see its importance to his dominions in a military 
point of view. In the wars that ensued between 
Syria and Egypt, it was taken by Antiochus the 
Great, and attached to his kingdom, It is mentioned 
in the wars of the Maccabees (1 Macc. v, 22, x. 39). 
On the decay of the Syrian power it was one of the 
|few cities of Judaea which established its inde- 
| pendence. Ultimately it passed into the hands of 


| (Acts xxi. 7). Few remains of antiquity are to 
| be found in the modern town: the original name 
has alone survived all the changes to which the 
place has been exposed. 

Ac'‘cos, father of John and grandfather of Eupo- 
lemus the ambassador from Judas Maccabaeus to 
Rome (1 Mace. viii. 17). 

Ac’coz (1 Esd. v. 38). [Koz.] 

Acel'dama, “the field of blood;”’ the name 
given by the Jews of Jerusalem to a “ field’’ near 
Jerusalem purchased by Judas with the money 
which he received for the betrayal of Christ, and so 
called from his violent death therein (Acts i. 19). 
This is apparently at variance with the account of 
St. Matthew (xxvii. 8), according to which the 
“field of blood”’ was purchased by the priests with 
the 30 pieces of silver, after they had been cast 
down by Judas, as a burial-place for strangers, the 
locality being well known at the time as *‘ the field 
of the Potter.” And accordingly ecclesiastical tra- 
dition appears, from the earliest times, to have 
pointed out two distinct spots as referred to in the 





1 The prophecy referred to by St. Matthew, Zecha- 
riah (not Jeremiah) xi. 12, 13, does not in the present 
state of the Heb. text agree with the quotation of the 
Evangelist. 
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two accunts. Arculfus saw the “large fig-tree | Judah, who, when Jericho and all that it contained 
where Jodas hanged himself,” certainly in a dif-| were accursed and devoted to destruction, secreted 
fereat place from that of the “small field (Acel-| a portion of the spoil in his tent. For this sin 
dams} where the bodies of pilgrims were buried.” | Jehovah punished Israel by their defeat in their 
Sir John Maundeville found the “‘elder-tree” of| attack upon Ai. “ When Achan confessed his guilt, 
Jodas “ fast by" the “image of Absalom;” but| and the booty was discovered, he was stoned to 
the Aceldama “on the other side of Mount Sion | death with his whole family by the people in a 
towards the south.” Maundrell’s account agrees | valley situated between Ai and Jericho, and their 
With this, and so does the large map. of Schultz, on remains, together with his property, were burnt. 
Which both sites are marked. The Aceldama still From this event the valley received the name of 
Teains its ancient position, but the tree of Judas Achor (i.e. trouble). [AcHor.] From the simi- 
has been transferred to the Hill of Evil Counsel ” larity of the name Achan to Achor, Joshua said to 
Achan, ‘Why hast thou troubled us? the Lord 


(Stanley, 5. § P, 105, 186).—The “ field of blood ” | 
s bow shown on the steep southern face of the| shall trouble thee this day” (Josh. vii. 25). 
A'char = Achan (1 Chr. ii. 7). | 


valley or ravine of Hinnom, near jts eastern end, 
ca a narrow plateau, more than half way up the} “A’chag = Ahag, king of Judah (Matt. 1. 9). 
hile, Its modern name is Hak ed-damm, It|  Ach’bor. 1. Father of Baal-hanan, king of 
 sparated by no enclosure; a few venerable clive- Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 38, 39; 1 Chr. i. 49).—2, Son 
trees occupy part of it, and the rest is covered by a| of Michaiah, a contemporary of Josiah (2 K. xxii. 
ruced square edifice—half built, half excavated — 12, 14; Jer. xxvi. 22, xxxvi. 12), called ABDON in 
rh perhaps originally a church, was in Maun-| 2 Chr, xxxiv. 20. 
st ime in us Achiach’arus, chief minister at the court of 
ed in the middle ages that the soil of this Sarchedonus, or Esarhaddon, king of Nineveh, in 
place wie power of very rapidly consuming | the apocryphal history of Tobit (Tob. i. 21, 22, ii. 
in it, and, in consequence either of 10, xiv. 10). From the occurrence of the name of 
Aman in the last passage, it has been conjectured 
that Achiacharus is but the Jewish name of Mor- 
decai, whose history suggested some points which 
the author of the book of Tobit worked up into his. 
narrative; but there is no need to have recourse to 
such a supposition, as the discrepancies are much 
more strongly marked than the resemblances. 

Achi’as, son of Phinees; high-priest and pro- 
genitor of Esdras (2 Esdr. i. 2), but omitted botb 
in the genealogies of Ezr. and 1 Esd. He is pro- 
bably confounded with Ahijah, the son of Ahitub- 
and grandson of Eli. 

A'chim, son of Sadoc, and father of Eliud, in 
our Lord’s genealogy ; the fifth in succession before 
Joseph, the husband of Mary (Matt. i. 14). The 
>| Hebrew form of the name would be Jachin, which 
: ae form of Jehoiachin, the Lord will estu- 

ish, 

A’chior, a general of the Ammonites in the army 
11,8). A namo i -| of Holofernes, who is afterwards represented as be- 
Dorthern w Sip of country upon the coming a proselyte to Judaism (Jud. v. vii. xiii. 

xiv.). 


Adis ne Ma Peloponnesus was originally called 
: perce : A’chish, a Philistine king of Gath, son of Maoch, 
for the peeing renewed in B.C. 280| who in the title to the 34th Psalm is called Abi- 

subsequently ; - the Macedonians, This | melech. David twice found a refuge with him 
Grecian ai See uded several of the other when he fled from Saul. On the first occasion, 
tea! body in Greene an the most powerful poli- being recognised by the servants of Achish as one 
the Rom: celebrated for his victories over the Philistines, he- 
was alarmed for his safety, and feigned madness 


P ; and hence it was natural for 
Plopmnneses  ,2PPIY the name of Achaia to the 
ed Y | (1 Sam. xxi. 10-13). [Davip.] From Achish he 
Ia the division of the yed the League in B.c. 146. fled to the cave of Adullam. On a second occasion 
pencc®® by Augustus between | David fled to Achish with 600 men (1 Sam. xxvi. 2), 
and remained at Gath a year and four months, 
—Whether Achish, to whom Shimei went in dis- 
obedience to the commands of Solomon (1 K. ii. 40) 
be the same person is uncertain. 
Achi’tob = Ahitub, the high-priest (1 Esdr. viii. 
2; 2 Esdr. i. 1), in the genealogy of Esdras, 
Ach'metha, [EcpaTana.] 
A’chor, Valley of =“ valley of trouble,” accord- 
1| ing to the etymology of the text; the spot at 


Asha ious ie Achan, the “ troubler of Israel,” ch oes 
a . osh. vii. 24, 26). On the N. boundary of Ju 
beer ptiog No. 95) of Christian (1 Cor, xvi. 17, ‘ cae 
), an Terulite of the tribe of 





























for that at Rome, Besides the charnel-house above 
mettioned, there are several large hollows in the 
Ee this immediate neighbourhood which may 
tia of caused by such excavations, The forma- 

res Cretaceous, and it is well known 
rea, ae favourable to the rapid decay 


wis signifies, in the N.T.. a R 
Tice, which included the whole | f the Peon 


Peras : the ter part f * 
‘lee part of Hellas proper with 


(xv. 7; also Is. Ixv. 10; Hos. ii. 15). 
Ach'sa (1 Chr. ii. 49). [Aonsan.] 
Ach'sah, daughter of Caleb, the son of Jephun- 
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neh the Kenezite. Her father promised her in 
tnarriage to whoever should take Debix. Othniel, 
her father’s younger brother, took that city, and 
accordingly received the hand of Acbsah as his 
reward. Caleb, at his daughter’s request, added 
to her dowry the upper and lower springs, which 
she had pleaded for as peculiarly suitable to her 
inheritance in asouth country (Josh, xv. 15-19; 
Stanley’s S. § P. p. 161). The story is repeated 
in Judg. i. 11-15, Achsah is mentioned again, as 
being the daughter of Caleb the son of Hezron, in 
1 Chr. ii. 49. 

Ach’shaph, a city within the territory of Asher, 
named between Beten and Alammelech (Josh. 
xix. 25); originally the seat of a Canaanite king 
(xi. 1, xii. 20). It is possibly the modern Kesaf, 
ruius bearing which name were found by Robinson 
(iii. 55) on the N.W. edge of the Hulch. But more 
probably the name has survived in Chatfa, a town 
which, from its situation, must always have been 
too important to have escaped mention in the his- 
tory, as it otherwise would have done. 

Ach'zib. 1. Acity of Judah in the Shefelah, 
named with Keilah and Mareshah (Josh. xv. 44; 
Mic. i. 14). It is probably the same with CHE- 
z1B and CHOZEBA, which see.—%. A town belong- 
ing to Asher (Josh, xix. 29), from which the Ca- 
naanites were not expelled (Judg. i. 31) ; afterwards 
Ecdippa. It is now es-Zib, on the séa-shore at the 
mouth of the Nahr Herdavil, 2 h. 20 m. N. of 
Acre (Robinson, iii. 628), After the return from 
Babylon Achzib was considered by the Jews as the 
northernmost limit of the Holy Land. 

A'cipha (1 Esdr. v. 31). [HAKUPHA.] 

Ac'itho (Jud. viii. 1; comp. 2 Esdr. i. 1). 

Acrabat'tine. [ARABATTINE. ] 

Acts of the Apostles, a second treatise by 
the author of the third Gospel, traditionally known 
as Luke (which see). The identity of the writer 
of both books is strongly shown by their great 
similarity in style and idiom, and the usage of par- 
ticular words and compound forms. It must be 
confessed to be, at first sight, somewhat surprising 
that notices of the author are so entirely wanting, 
not only in the book itself, but also, generally, in 
the Epistles of St. Paul, whom he must have 
accompanied for some years on his travels. But 
our surprise is removed when we notice the habit 
of the Apostle with regard to mentioning his com- 
panions to have been very various and uncertain, 
and remember that no Epistles were, strictly speak- 
lug, written by him while our writer was in his 
company, before his Roman imprisonment; for he 
does not seem to have joined him at Corinth (Acts 
xvili.), where the two Epistles to the Thessalonians 
were written, nor to have been with him at Ephesus 
(ch. xix.), whence, perhaps, the Epistle to the Ga- 
latians was written; nor again to have wintered 
with him at Corinth (ch, xx. 3) at the time of his 
writing the Epistle to the Romans, and, perhaps, 
that to the Galatians,—The book commences with 
an inscription to one Theophilus, who was probably 
a man of birth and station. But its design must 
not be supposed to be limited to the edification of 
Theophilus, whose name is prefixed only, as was 
customary then as now, by way of dedication. The 
readers were evidently intended to be the members 
of the Christian Church, whether Jews or Gentiles ; 
for its contents are such as are of the utmost. conse- 
quence to the whole Church. They are The fulfil- 
ment of the promise of the Father by the descent of 
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the Holy Spirit, and the results of that outpouring, 
by the dispersion of the Gospel among Jews and 
Gentiles. Under these leading heads all the per- 
sonal and subordinate details may be ranged. Im- 
mediately after the Ascension, Sts Peter, the first of 
the Twelve, designated by our Lord as the Rock on 
whom the Church was to be built, the holder of 
the keys of the kingdom, becomes the prime actor 
under God in the founding of the Church. He is 
the centre of the first great group of sayings and 
doings. The opening of the door to Jews (ch. ii.) 
and Gentiles (ch. x.) is his office, and by him, in 
good time, is accomplished. But none of the existing 
twelve Apostles were, humanly speaking, fitted to 
preach the Gospel to the cultivated Gentile world. 
To be by divine grace the spiritual conqueror of 
Asia and Europe, God raised up another instru- 
ment, from among the highly-educated and zealous 
Pharisees. The preparation of Saul of Tarsus for 
the work to be done, the progress, in his hand, of 
that work, his journeyings, preachings, and perils, 
his stripes and imprisonments, his testifying in 
Jerusalem and being brought to testify in Kome,— 
these are the subjects of the latter half of the book, 
of which the great central figure is the Apostle 
Paul,—As to the time when, and place at which 
the book was written, we are left to gather them 
entirely from indirect notices. It seems most pro- 
bable that the place of writing was Rome, and the 
time about two years from the date of St. Paul’s 
arrival there, as related in ch. xxviii. 30. Had 
any considerable alteration in the Apostle’s circum- 
stances taken place before the publication, there can 
be no reason why it should not have been noticed. 
And on other accounts also this time was by far 
the most likely for the publication of the book. 
The arrival in Rome was an important period in 
the Apostle’s life: the quiet which succeeded it 
seemed to promise no immediate determination of 
his cause, A large amount of historic material 
had been collected in Judaea, and during the various 
missionary journeys. Or, taking another and not 
less probable view, Nero was beginning to undergo 
that change for the worse which disgraced the latter 
portion of his reign: none could tell how soon the 
whole outward repose of Roman society might be 
shaken, and the tacit toleration which the Chris- 
tians enjoyed be exchanged for bitter persecution. 
If such terrors were imminent, there would surely 
be in the Roman Church prophets and teachery 
who might tell them of the storm which was ga- 
thering, and warn them, that the records lying 
ready for publication must be given to the faithful 
before its outbreak or event.—Such a priori consi- 
derations would, it is true, weigh but little against. 
presumptive evidence furnished by the book itself; 
but arrayed, as they are, in aid of such evidence, 
they carry some weight, when we find that the time 
naturally and fairly indicated in the book itself for 
its publication is that one of all others at which we 
should conceive that publication most likely.—This 
would give us for the publication the year 63 A.D., 
according to the most probable assignment of the date 
of the arrival of St. Paul at Rome.—The genuine- 
ness of the Acts of the Apostles has ever been 
recognised in the Church. _ It is first directly quoted 
in the epistle of the churches of Lyons and Vienne 
to those of Asia and Phrygia (A.D. 177) ; then re- 
peatedly and expressly by Irenacus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, and so onwards, It was 
rejected by the Marcionites (cent. iii.) and Mani- 
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chaeans (cent. iv.) as contradicting some of their 
notions,—The text of the Acts of the Apostles is 
very full of various readings; more so than any 
other book of the N.T. To this several causes 
may have contributed. In the many backward re- 
fereaves to Gospel history, and the many anticipa- 
tioas of statements and expressions occurring in the 
Epistles, temptations abounded for a corrector to 
try his hand at assimilating, and, as he thought, 
reconciling, the various accounts. In places where 
toclesiastical order or usage was in question, inser- 
tions or omissions were made to suit the habits and 
views of the Church in after times, Where the 
mrrative simply related facts, any act or word 
apparently unworthy of the apostolic agent was 
modified i the shi of nae Wheoek Paul 
repeats to diferent audiences, or the writer himself 
tarrates, the details of his miraculous conversion, 
the one passage was pieced from the other, so as to 
Produce verbal nccordance. There are in this book 
a cnnsual number of those remarkable interpola- 
tions of considerable length, which are found in the 
Codex Bere (D) and its cognates. A critic of some 
eminence, Bormemann, believes that the text of the 
Acts originally contained them all, and has been 
abbreviated Y. correctors; and he has published an 
edition in which they are inserted in full, But, 
While some of them bear an appearance of genuine- 
bess, the greater part are unmeaning and absurd. 
Ae'ta=Akiab (1 Esdr. v, 30; cf. Ezr. ii, 45). 
Acab= Bakbuk (1 Esdr. v. 31; cf. Ezr. ii. 51). 
Ai'sdah, one of the cities in the extreme 
south of Judah named with Dimonah and Kedesh 
pres 22), 
ah (ornament, beauty). 1. The first of the 
Weis of Lamech, fifth in descent from Cain, 
19) rien to him Jabal and Jubal (Gen. 
the the . A Hittitess, angie of Elon, one of 
aber a, mother a his first-born 
So the ancestress of six (or seven 
: ir tribes of the Edomites (Gen. be 2, 10 i 
e In Geo, xxvi. 34 she is called BasHE- 


en 1. Maternal grandfather of king Jo- 
ik r oe of Boscath in the lowlands of 
fol arp 1).—, praia of the Gersh- 
) aid ancestor o 1 Chr. vi. 41). 

br. he is alled lopo.-8."A Caan i 
ce ahaa vili, 21), who is apparently the 
bona (1 nt in Y. 13.—=4. A priest, son of Je- 
of Mee 125 Neh. xi. 12).-0§. Ancestor 
Maweiah 0 eg of the captains who supported 
ere cures 1).—6. One of the descend- 
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three distinct histories relating more or less to tie 
life of Adam. The first extends from Gen. i. 1 to 
ii. 3, the second from ii. 4 to iv. 26, the third from 
v. 1 to the end of ix. The word at the commence- 
ment of the two latter narratives, which is rendered 
there and elsewhere generations, may also be ren- 
dered history. The style of the second of these 
records differs very considerably from that of the 
first. In the first the Deity is designated by the 
word Elohim ; in the second He is generally spoken 
of as Jehovah Elohim. The object of the first of 
these narratives is to record the creation; that of 
the second to give an account of paradise, the original 
sin of man, and the immediate posterity of Adam ; 
the third contains mainly the history of Noah, re- 
ferring, it would seem, to Adam and his descendants 
principally in relation to that patriarch_—The 
Mosaic accounts furnish us with very few materials 
trom which to form any adequate conception of the 
first man. He is said to have been created in the 
image and likeness of God, which probably points 
to the Divine pattern and archetype after which 
man’s intelligent nature was fashioned; reason, 
understanding, imagination, volition, &c. being at- 
tributes of God; and man alone of the animals of 
the earth being possessed of a spiritual nature which 
resembles God’s nature. The name Adam was not 
confined to the father of the human race, but like 
homo was applicable to woman as well as man, so 
that we find it said in Gen. v. 1, 2, *‘ This is the 
book of the ‘ history’ of Adam in the day that God 
created ‘Adam,’ in the likeness of God made He 
him, male and female created he them, and called 
their name Adam in the day when they were 
created.”’—The man Adam was placed in a garden 
which the J.ord God had planted “ eastward in 
Eden,” for the purpose of dressing it and keeping 
it. [EpDEN.] Adam was permitted to eat of the 
fruit of every tree in the garden but one, which 
was called the ‘‘ tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil.” What this was, it is impossible to say. Its 
name would seem to indicate that it had the power 
of bestowing the consciousness of the difference be- 
tween good and evil; in the ignorance of which 
man’s innocence and happiness consisted. The pro- 
hibition to taste the fruit of this tree was enforced 
by the menace of death. There was also another 
tree which was called ‘the tree of life.” Some 
suppose it to have acted as a kind of medicine, and 
that by the continual use of it cur first parents, 
not created immortal, were preserved from death. 
(Abp. Whately.) While Adam was in the garden of 
Eden the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air 
were brought to him to be named, and whatsoever 
he called every living creature that was the name 
thereof. Thus the power of fitly designating objects 
of sense was by the first man, a faculty 
which is generally considered as indicating mature 
and extensive intellectual resources. Upon the failure 
of a companion suitable for Adam among the crea- 
tures thus brought to him to be named, the Lord 
God caused a deep sleep to fall upon him, and took 


, | one of his ribs from him, which He fashioned into a 


woman and brought her to the man. At this time 
they are both described as being naked without the 
consciousness of shame.—Such is the Scripture 
account of Adam prior to the Fall. The first man 
is a true man, with the powers of a man and the 
innocence of a child. He is moreover spoken of by 
St. Paul as being “the figure of Him that was to 
come,” the second Adam, Christ Jesus (ltom. v- 
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14). By the subtlety of the serpent, the woman | arts for polishing and cutting gems and other hard 
who was given to be with Adam was beguiled into | substances, The Greek name for the emery-stone 
a violation of the one command which had been | or the emery-powder is Smyris or Smiris, and the 
imposed upon them. She took of the fruit of the | Hebrew lexicographers derive this word from the 
forbidden tree and gave it to her husband. The| Hebrew Shamir, There seems to be no doubt 
propriety of its name was immediately shown in| whatever that the Hebrew and Greek words are 
the results which followed: self-consciousness was | identical, and that by Adamant we are to under- 
the first-fruits of sin; their eyes were opened and | stand the emery-stone, or the un-crystalline variety 
they knew that they were naked. Though the of the Corundum of mineralogists. ; 
curse of Adam’s rebellion of necessity fell upon| Adami, a place on the border of Naphtali, 
him, yet the very prohibition to eat of the tree of | mentioned after Allon Bezaanannim (Josh, xix. 33). 
life after his transgression was probably a mani-| In the post-biblical times Adami bore the name of 
festation of Divine mercy, because the greatest) Damin. 
malediction of all would have been to have the gitt} Ad’ar, a place on the south boundary of 
of indestructible life superadded to a state of wretch- | Palestine and of Judah (Josh. xv. 3), which in the 
edness and sin.—Adam is stated to have lived 930 lel list is called HAZAR-ADDAR. 
years: so it would seem that the death which re-} A’dar. [Montas. ] . 
sulted from his sin was the spiritual death of alien-| Ad’asa, a place in Judaea, a day’s journey 
ation from God. ‘In the day that thou eatest| from Gazera, and 30 stadia from Bethhoron (Jos. 
thereof thou shalt surely die ;” and accordingly we| Ant. xii. 10, §5). Here Judas Maccabaeus encamped 
find that this spiritual death began to work imme- before the battle in which Nicanor was killed, 
diately.—The sons of Adam mentioned in Scripture | Nicanor having pitched at Bethhoron (1 Mace. vii. 
are Cain, Abel, and Seth: it is implied, however, } 40, 45). 
that he had others. Ad'beel, 2 son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13; 
Ad’am, a city on the Jordan “ beside Zaretan,””| 1 Chr. i. 29), and probably the progenitor of an 
in the time of Joshua (Josh. iii. 16). It is not} Arab tribe. . 
elsewhere mentioned. Ad’dan, one of the places from which some of 
Ad’amah, one of the “ fenced cities” of Naph-| the captivity returned with Zerubbabel to Judaea 
tali, named between Chinnereth and ha-Ramah| who could not show their pedigree as Israelites 
(Josh. xix. 36). It, was probably situated to the| (Ezr. ii. 59). In the parallel lists of Nehemiah 
N.W. of the Sea of Galilee, but no trace of it has| (vii. 61) and Esdras the name is ADDON and 
yet been discovered. AALAR. - 
Adamant, the translation of the Hebrew word} Ad’dar, son of Bela (1 Chr. viii. 3), called ARD 
Shadmir in Ez, iti, 9 and Zech. vii. 12. In] in Num. xxvi. 40. : 
Jer. xvii. 1 it is translated “diamond.” In these} Adder. This word is used for any poisonous 
three passages the word is the representative of| snake, and is applied in this general sense by the 
some stone of excessive hardness, and is used meta-| translators of the A. V. They use in a similar way 
phorically. Our English Adamant is derived from | the synonymous term asp. — The word adder occurs 
the Greck, and signities ‘the unconquerable,” in| five times in the text of the A. V. (see below), and 
allusion perhaps to the hard nature of the substance | three times in the margin as synonymous with 
indicated, because it was supposed to be inde-| cockatrice, viz. Is. xi. 8, xiv. 29, lix. 5. It repre- 
structible by fire. The Greek writers generally | sents four Hebrew words :—1. Acshib is found only 
apply the word to some very hard metal, perhaps | in Ps. exl. 3: “They have sharpened their tongues 
steel, though they do also use it for a mineral. Nor | like a serpent, adder’s poison is under their lips. 
does the English language attach any one definite = 
meaning to Adamant ; sometimes indeed we under- 
stand the diamond! by it, but the term is often 
used vaguely to express any substance of im- 
penetrable hardness. That some hard cutting stone 
is intended in the Bible is evident from the passage 
in Jeremiah (xvii. 1):—* The sin of Judah is writ- 
ten with a pen of iron and with the point of a 
diamond.” _. Since the Hebrews appear to have been 
unacquainted with the true diamond, it is very 
.probable, from the expression in Ez. iii. 9, of 
“adamant harder than flint,” that by Shamir is 
intended some variety of Corundum, a mineral 
inferior only to the diamond in hardness. Of this 
mineral there are two principal groups—one is 
crystalline, the other granular; to the crystalline 
varieties belong the indigo-blue sapphire, the red 
oriental ruby, the vellow oriental topaz, the green 
oriental emerald, the violet oriental amethyst, the 
brown adamantine spar. But it is to the granular 
or massive variety that the Shdmfr may with most 
probability be assigned. This is known by the 
name of Lmery, which is extensively used in the 

























Toxicoa of Egypt. 





The Iatter half of this verse is quoted by St. Paul 
from the LXX. in Rom. iii. 13. The poison of 
venomous serpents is often employed by the sacred 
writers, in a figurative sense, to express the evil 


1 Our English diamond is merely a corruption of 


adamant. Cf. the French diamante, and German 
demant. 
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tempus of ungodly men.—The number of poisonous 
serpests with which the Jews were acquainted was 
inal probability limited to some five or six species 
evil and as there are reasonable grounds 
identifying Pethen and Shephiphon with two 
well-tnown species, viz. the Egyptian Cobra and 
the Horned Viper, it is not improbable that the 
Acshéb may be represented by the Zoxicoa of Egypt 
aad North Africa, At any rate it is unlikely that 
the Jews should have been unacquainted with this 
species, which is common in Egypt and probably in 
Syria: the Echis arenicola, therefore, for such is 
this adder’s scientific name, may be identical, as in 
tame 40 in reality, with the animal signified by the 
Hebrew Acshib.—Q, Pethen, [Asp.J—-8, Tsephd, 
 Triphoni, occors five times in the Hebrew Bible. 
hh Prov. mili. 32 it is translated adder, and in 
Ie xi, 8, ny. 29, lix. 5, Jer. viii. 17, it is rendered 
» From Jeremiah we learn that it was 

+ ah parallelism of Is. 
0 8 it appears that the Tsiphons was considered 
even more dreadful than the Pethen. It is possible 
that the Tsiphoni may be represented by the Al- 
ferine wider (Clotho mauritanica), but it must be 
enafessed this is mere conjecture.—4, Shepht- 
pha cours only in Gen. xlix. 17, where it is used 
to characterise the tribe of Dan: “Dan shall be a 
Rey by the way, an adder in the path, that 
roberta ce 7 set his rider shall fall 
= e habit of lurking in the sand and 
wine at the ei heels here alluded to, suits 
of a well-known species of venomous 

take, and helps us to identify it with the cele- 


df a hostile nature, and from the 
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said to have married Augia, the daughter of Ber- 
zelus, or Barzillai. In Ezra and Nehemiah he is 
called by his adopted name Barzillai, and it is not 
clear whether Addus represents his original name 
or is a mere corruption. 

A'der, a Benjamite, son of Beriah, chief of the 
inhabitants of Aijalon (1 Chr. viii. 15). The name 
is more correctly Eder. 

Ad'ida, a town on an eminence overlooking 
the low country of Judah, fortified by Simon Macca- 
baeus in his wars with Tryphon (1 Macc. xii. 38, 
xiii. 13). Probably identical with Hapip and 
ADITHAIM (which see). 

A’diel. 1. A prince of the tribe of Simeon, 
descended from the prosperous family of Shimei 
(1 Chr. iv. 36). He took part in the murderous 
raid made by his tribe upon the peaceable Hamite 
shepherds of the valley of Gedor in the reign of 
Hezekiah,—-2. A priest, ancestor of Maasiai (1 Chr. 
ix. 12).—-8. Ancestor of Azmaveth, David’s trea- 
surer (1 Chr. xxvii, 25). - 

A‘din, ancestor of a family who returned with 
Zerubbabel, to the number of 454 (Ezr. ii. 15), or 
655 according to the parallel list in Neh. vii. 20. 
Fifty-one more accompanied Ezra in the second 
caravan from Babylon (Ezr. viii. 6). They joined 
with Nehemiah in a covenant to separate them- 
selves from the heathen (Neh. x. 16). . 

Ad'ina, one of David’s captains beyond the 
Jordan, and a chief of the Reubenites (1 Chr. xi. 
42). According to the A. V. and the Syr. he had 
the command of thirty men; but the passage 
should be rendered “ and over him were thirty,’ 
i.e. the thirty before enumerated were his superiors, 
just as Benalah (1 Chr. xxvii.) was “above the 
thirty.” 

Adi'no, the Eznite, 2 Sam. xxiii. 8. See 
JASHOBEAM. 

Ad'inus = Jamin, the Levite (1 Esd. ix. 48; 
cf. Neh. viii. 7). 

Aditha‘im, a town belonging to Judah, lying in 
the low country (Shefelak), and named, between 
Sharaim and hag-Gederah, in Josh. xv. 36 only. 
At a later time the name appears to have been 
changed to Hadid (Chadid) and Adida. 

Adjuration. [Exorcism.] 

Adla'i, ancestor of Shaphat, the overseer of 
David’s herds that fed in the broad valleys (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 29), 

Ad'mah, one of the ‘cities of the plain,” 
always coupled with Zeboim (Gen. x. 19, xiv. 2, 8; 
Deut. xxix. 23; Hos. xi. 8). It had a king of its 
own. 

Ad'matha, one of the seven princes of Persia 
(Esth. i. 14). 

Ad'na. 1. One of the family of Pahath-Moab 
who returned with Ezra and married a foreign wife 
(Ezr. x. 30).—2. A priest, descendant of Harim 
ay the days of Joiakim, the son of Jeshua (Neh. 
xii. 15). 

Ad'nah. 1. A Manassite who deserted from 
Saul and joined the fortunes of David on his road to 
Ziklag from the camp of the Philistines. He was 
captain of a thousand of his tribe, and fought at 
David’s side in the pursuit of the Amalekites 
(1 Chr. xii. 20).—. The captain over 300,000 
men of Judah who were in Jehoshaphat’s army 
(2 Chr. xvii. 14). 

Ado'ni-Be'zek (lord of Bezek), king of Bezek, 
a city of the Cannanites. [BEZzEK.] This 
chieftain was vanquished by the tribe of Judah 
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(Judg. 1. 3-7), who cut off his thumbs and great 
toes, and brought him prisoner to Jerusalem, where 
he died. He confessed that he had inflicted the 
same cruelty upon seventy petty kings whom he 
had conquered. 

Adonijah (my Lord is Jehovah). 1. The 
fourth son of David by Haggith, born at Hebron, 
while his father was king of Judah (2 Sam. iii. 4). 
After the death of his three brothers, Amnon, 
Chileab, and Absalom, he became eldest son; and 
when his father’s strength was visibly declining, 
put forward his pretensions to the crown. David 
promised Bathsheba that her son Solomon should 
inherit the succession (1 K. i. 30), for there was no 
absolute claim of primogeniture in these Eastern 
monarchies, Adonijah’s cause was espoused by Abi- 
athar and Joab, the famous commander of David’s 
army. [JoaB.] His name and influence secured a 
iarge number of followers among the captains of the 
royal army belonging to the tribe of Judah (comp. 
1K. i. 9 and 25); and these, together with all the 
princes except Solomon, were entertained by Ado- 
nijah at a great sacrificial feast held ‘‘ by the stone 
Zoheleth, which is by En-rogel.” [ENROGEL. ] 
Nathan and Bathsheba, now thoroughly alarmed, 
apprised David of these proceedings, who immedi- 
ately gave orders that Solomon should be conducted 
on the royal mule in solemn procession to Gihon, a 
spring on the W. of Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxxii. 30). 
[G1non.] Here he was anointed and proclaimed 
king by Zadok, and joyfully recognised by the 
people. This decisive measure struck terror into 
the opposite party, and Adonijah fled to sanctuary, 
but was pardoned by Solomon on condition that he 
should “show himself a worthy nian,” with the 
threat that “if wickedness were found in him he 
should die” (i. 52). The death of David quickly 
followed on these events; and Adonijah begged 
Bathsheba, who as “king’s mother” would now 
have special dignity and influence [A8a], to procure 
Solomon's consent to his marriage with Abishag, 
who had been the wife of David in his old age 
(1 K.i. 3). This was regarded as equivalent to a 
fresh attempt on the throne [ABSALOM; ABNER] ; 
and therefore Solomon ordered him to be put to 
death by Benaiah, in accordance with the terms of 
his previous pardon.—2. A Levite in the reign of 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 8).—-8. (Neh. x. 16). 
[ADONIKAM. ] 

Adonikam. The sons of Adonikam, 666 in 
number, were among those who returned from Baby- 
lon with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 13; Neh. vii. 18; 
1 Esd. v. 14). In the last two es the num- 
ber is 667, The remainder of the family returned 
with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 13; 1 Esd. viii. 39). The 
name is given as ADONIJAH in Neh. x. 16. 

Adoniram (1K. iv.6; by an unusual con- 
traction ADoRaM, 2 Sam. xx. 24, and 1 K. xii. 18; 
also HaDoRAM, 2 Chr. x. 18), chief receiver of the 
tribute during the reigns of David (2 Sam. xx. 24), 
Solomon (1 K. iv. 6), and Rehoboam (1 K. xii. 18). 
bea oe piers sent him to collect the tribute 
rom the rebellious i 
eaciis qae Israelites, by whom he was 

Ado'ni-Ze'dek (Jord of justice), the Amori 
king of Jerusalem ch oO a a = sia ee 
other Amorite princes against Joshua. The con- 
federate kings having laid siege to Gibeon, Joshua 
marched to the relief of his new allies and put the 
besiegers to flight. The five kings took refuge in 
a cave at Makkedah, whence they were taken and 
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slain, their bodies hung on trees, and then buried 
in the place of their concealment (Josh. x. 1-27). 
[Josuua. ] 

Adoption, an expression metaphorically used 
by St. Paul in reference to the present and pro- 
spective privileges of Christians (Rom. viii. 15, 23; 
Gal. iv. 5; Eph: i. 5). He probably alludes to the 
Roman custom of adoption, by which a person, not 
having children of his own, might adopt as his son 
one born of other ts. The effect of it was 
that the adopted child was entitled to the name and 
sacra privata of his new father, and ranked as his 
heir-at-law: while the father on his part was 
entitled to the property of the son, and exercised 
towards him all the rights and privileges of a 
father. In short the relationship was to all intents 
and purposes the same as existed between a natural 
father and son. The selection of a person to be 
adopted implied a decided preference and love on 
the part of the adopter: and St. Paul aptly trans- 
fers the well-known feelings and customs connected 
with the act to illustrate the position of the Chris- 
tianised Jew or Gentile. The Jews themselves 
were unacquainted with the process of adoption: 
indeed it would have been inconsistent with the 
regulations of the Mosaic law affecting the inherit- 
ance of property: the instances occasionally adduced 
as referring to the custom (Gen. xv. 3, xvi. 2, xxx. 
5-9) are evidently not cases of adoption proper. 

Ado'ra or A’dor. [ApDoRax. ] 

Adora‘im, a fortified city built by Rehoboam 
(2 Chr. xi. 9), in Judah, apparently in or near the 
Shefelah, since, although omitted from the lists in 
Josh. xv., it is by Josephus almost uniformly coupled 
with Mareshah, which was certainly situated there. 
Adoraim is probably the same place with Adora 
(1 Mace. xiii. 20), unless that be Dor, on the sea- 
coast below Carmel. Robinson identifies it with 
Dara, a “large village” on a rising ground west 
of Hebron (ii. 215). 

Ado'ram. [Aponrzam; Haporam, 3.] 

Adoration. The acts aud postures by which 
the Hebrews expressed adoration bear a great 
similarity to those still in use among Oriental 
nations. To rise up and suddenly prostrate the 


* 


* 





Adoration, Ancient Egyptian. (Wilkinson.) 


body was the most simple method; but, generally 
speaking, the prostration-was conducted in a more 
formal manner, the n falling upon the knee 
and then gradually inclining the body until the 
forehead touched the ground. Such prostration was 
usual in the worship of Jehovah (Gen. xvii. 3; Ps. 
xev. 6). But it was by no means exclusively used 
for that purpose; it was the formal mode of re- 
ceiving visitors (Gen. xviii. 2), of doing obeisance 
to one of superior station (2 Sam. xiv. 4), and of 
showing respect to equals (1 K. ii. 19). Occasionally 
it was repeated three times (1 Sam. xx. 41), and 
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even seven times (Gen. xxiii. 3). It was accom- | is a poor village, but it is still a place of some trade 
amen such acts as a kiss (Ex. xviii. 7), laying | and shipbuilding. 

of the knees or feet of the person to whom the Adria, more properly A’drias, It is im- 
adoration was paid (Matt. xxviii, 9), and kissing |-portant to fix the meaning of this word as used 
the ground on which he stood (Ps. Ixxii, 9; Mic. | in Acts xxvii. 27, The word seems to have been 
vi, 17). Similar adoration was paid to idols | derived from the town of Adria, near the Po; and 
(1K. xix. 18): sometimes however prostration was | at first it denoted the part of the gulf of Venice 
omitted, and the act consisted simply in kissing the | which is in that neighbourhood. Afterwards the 
band to the object of reverence (Job xxxi. 27), and | signification of the name was extended, so as to 
in kissing the statue itself (Hos. xiii. 2). The same | embrace the whole of that gulf. Subsequently it 
castoms prevailed at the time of our Saviour’s obtained a much wider extension, and in the 
ministry, aS appears not only from the numerous apostolic age denoted that natural division of the 
cccasions on which they were put in practice | Mediterranean which Humboldt names the Syrtic 
towards Himself, but also from the parable of the | basin (see Acts xxvii. 17), and which had the 
uamereiful servant (Matt. xviii, 26), and from | coasts of Sicily, Italy, Greece, and Africa for its 
Cornelins’s reverence to St. Peter (Acts x. 25), in | boundaries. ‘This definition is explicitly given by 
which case it was objected to by the Apostle, as | almost a contemporary of St. Paul, the geographer 
implying a higher degree of superiority than he Ptolemy, who also says that Crete is bounded on 
was entitled to, especially as coming from a Roman, | the west by Adrias. Later writers state that Malta 
fo whom prostration was not usual, divides the Adriatic sea from the Tyrrhenian sea, 
and the isthmus of Corinth the Aegean from the 
Adriatic. Thus the ship in which Josephus started 
for Italy about the time of St. Paul’s voyage 
foundered in Adrias (Life, 3), and there he was 
picked up by a ship from Cyrene and taken to 
Puteoli (see Acts xxviii. 13), It is through igno- 
rance of these facts, or through the want of attend- 
ing to them, that writers have drawn an argument 
from this geographical term in favour of the false 
view which places the apostle’s shipwreck in the 
Gulf of Venice. (MxtiTa.] 

A’driel, a son of Barzillai the Meholathite, to 
whom Saul gave his daughter Merab, although 
he had previously promised her to David (1 Sam. 
Xviii. 19). His five sons were amongst the seven 
descendants of Saul whom David surrendered to the 
Gibeonites (2 Sam. xxi. 8) in satisfaction for the 
endeavours of Saul to extirpate them, although the 
Israelites had originally made a league with them 
(Josh. ix. 15). In 2 Sam. xxi, they are called the 
sons of Michal; but as Michal had no children 
(2 Sam. vi. 23), the A. V., in order to surmount 
the difficulty, erroneously translates the Hebrew 
word “brought up” instead of “ bare.” The 
margin also gives “the sister of Michal” for 
“‘ Michal.” Probably the error is due to some early 
transcriber. 

A’duel, a Naphthalite, ancestor of Tobit (Tob.i. 1). 

Adul'lam, Apocr. ODOLLAM, a city of Judah 
in the lowland of the Shefelah, Josh. xv. 35 
(comp. Gen, xxxviii. 1, “Judah went down,” and 
Micah i. 15, where it is named with Mareshah 
and Achzib); the seat of a Canaanite king (Josh. 
xii. 15), and evidently a place of great antiquity 
: y | (Gen. xxxviii. 1, 12, 20): fortified by Rehoboam 
ritiom gay i Mysia (see Acts xvi, 7). | (2 Chron. xi. 7), one of the towns reoccupied by 

Pe thie’ and still : the Jews after their return from Babylon (Neh. 
f which is the ; Coast, opposite to the opening | xi. 30), and still a city in the times of the Macca- 
5 Paul was never re 08. bees (2 Mace. xii. 58).—The site of Adullam has 
dating his nd mi dramyttiom, except perhaps | not yet been identified, but from the mention of it 
from Galatia tp Troas (Ane joumey, on his way | in the passages quoted above in proximity with 
hited interest, except acts)» ad it has no | other known towrs of the Shefeluh, bt te likely that 
from Caesarea in “eP* as illustrating his Voyage |it was near Deir Dubbén, 5 or 6 miles N. of 
i Eleutheropolis, The limestone cliffs of the whole 
of that locality are pierced with extensive excava- 
tions, some one of which is doubtless the “ cave of 
Adullam,” the refuge of David (1 Sam. xxii. 1; 
2 Sam, xxiii. 13; 1 Chr. xi. 15), Monastic tradi- 
tion places the cave at Khifreitin, at the south end 
of the Wady Ortdés, between Bethlehem and the 
Dead Sea. a 
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i ire melech, 1. The name of an idol introduced 
Samaria by the colonists fiom Sepharvaim 
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Adul'lamite, a native of Adullam (Gen. xxxviii. 
1, 12, 20). 

Adultery. The parties to this crime were a 
married woman and a man who was not her hus- 
band. The toleration of polygamy, indeed, renders 
it nearly impossible to make criminal a similar 
offence committed by a married man with a woman 
not his wife. In the patriarchal period the sanc- 
tity of marriage is noticeable from the history of 
Abraham, who fears, not that his wife will be 
seduced from him, but that he may be killed for 
her sake, and especially from the scruples ascribed 
to Pharaoh and Abimelech (Gen. xii., xx.). The 
woman’s punishment, as commonly amongst eastern 
nations, was no doubt capital, and probably, as 
in the case of Tamar’s unchastity, death by fire 
(xxviii. 24). The Mosaic penalty was that both 
the guilty parties should be stoned, and it applied 
as well to the betrothed as to the married woman, 
provided she were free (Deut. xxii. 22-24). A 
bondwoman so offending was to be scourged, and 
the man was to make a trespass offering (Lev. xix. 
20-22).—The system of inheritances, on which the 
polity of Moses was based, was threatened with 
confusion by the doubtful offspring caused by this 
crime, and this secured popular sympathy on the 
side of morality until a far advanced stage of cor- 
ruption was reached. It is probable that, when 
that territorial basis of polity passed away—as it 
did after the captivity—and when, owing to Gentile 
example, the marriage tie became a looser bond of 
union, public feeling in regard to adultery changed, 
and the penalty of death was seldom or never 
inflicted. Thus, in the case of the woman brought 
under our Lord’s notice (John viii.), it is likely 
that no one then thought of stoning her in fact, 
though there remained the written law ready for 
the purpose of the caviller. It is likely also that a 
divorce, in which the adulteress lost her dower and 
rights of maintenance, &c., was the usual remedy, 
suggested by a wish to avoid scandal and the 
excitement of commiseration for crime. The expres- 
sion in St. Matthew (i. 19) “to make her a public 
example,’ probably means to bring the case before 
the local Sanhedrim, which was the usual course, 
but which Joseph did not propose to take, pre- 
ferring repudiation, because that could be managed 
privately.—Concerning the famous trial by the 
waters of jealousy (Num. v. 11-29), it has been 
questioned whether a husband was, in case of certain 
facts, bound to adopt it. The more likely view is, 
that it was meant as a relief to the vehemence of 
implacable jealousy to which Orientals appear 
prone, but which was not consistent with the laxity 
of the nuptial tie prevalent in the period of the 
New Testament. The ancient strictness of that tie 
gave room for a more intense feeling; and in that 
intensity probably arose this strange custom, which 
no doubt Moses found prevailing and deeply seated, 
and which is said to be paralleled by a form of 
ordeal called the “red water” in Western Africa. 
The forms of Hebrew justice all tended to limit the 
application of this test. 1. By prescribing certain 
facts presumptive of guilt, to be established on oath 
by two witnesses, or of preponderating but not 
conclusive testimony to the fact of the woman’s 
adultery. 2. By technical rules of evidence which 
made proof of those presumptive facts difficult. 
3. By exempting certain large classes of women 
(all indeed, except a pure Israelitess married to a 
pure Israelite, and some even of chem) from the 
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liability. 4. By providing that the trial could 
only be before the great Sanhedrim. 5. By invest- 
ing it with a ceremonial at once humiliating and 


intimidating, yet which still harmonised with the 


spirit of the whole ordeal as recorded in Num. v. 
But, 6. Above all, by the conventional and even 
mercenary light in which the nuptial contract was 
latterly regarded——When adultery ceased to be 


capital, as no doubt it did, and divorce became 
a matter of mere convenience, it would be absurd 
to suppose that this trial was continued. And 
when adultery became common, as the Jews them- 
selves confess, it would have been impious to 
expect the miracle which it supposed. If ever the 
Sanhedrim were driven by force of circumstances 
to adopt this trial, no doubt every effort was used, 
nay, was prescribed to overawe the culprit and 
induce confession. Besides, however, the intimida- 
tion of the woman, the man was likely to feel the 
public exposure of his suspicions odious and repul- 
sive. Divorce was a ready and quiet remedy. 

Adum'mim, ‘‘ THE GOING UP TO” or “OF Ms 
=the “ pass of the red;” one of the landmarks of 
the boundary of Benjamin, a rising ground or pass 
“over against Gilgal,” and “on the south side: 
of the ‘torrent’” (Josh. xv. 7, xviii. 17), which 
is the position still occupied by the road leading 
up from Jericho and the Jordan valley to Jeru- 
salem, on the south face of the gorge of the 
Wady Kelt. Jerome ascribes the name to the 
blood shed there by the robbers who infested the 
pass in his day, as they do still, and as they did in 
the days of our Lord, of whose parable of the 
Good Samaritan this is the scene. But the name is 
doubtless of a date and significance far more remote, 
and is probably derived from some tribe of “ red 
men” of the earliest inhabitants of the country. 

Aedi’as, 1 Esdr. ix. 27. Probably a corruption 
of ELIAH. 

Ae'gypt. [Ecyrr.] 

Aene’as, a paralytic at Lydda, healed by St. Peter 
(Acts ix. 33, 34). 

Ae'non, a place “near to Salim,” at which 
John baptized (John iii. 23). It was evidently 
west of the Jordan (comp. iii. 22, with 26, and 
with i. 28), and abounded in water. This is indi- 
cated by the name, which is merely a Greek version 
of a Chaldee word, signifying “springs.” Aenon is 
given in the Onomasticon as 8 miles south of 
Scythopolis ‘‘near Salem and the Jordan.” Dr. 
Robinson’s careful search, on his second visit, how- 
ever, failed to discover any trace either of name or 
remains in that locality. But a Sdélim has been 
found by him to the east of and close to Nabulus, 
where there are two very copious springs. This 

ition agrees with the requirements of Gen. xxx. 
18. [SaLem.] In favour of its distance from the 
Jordan is the consideration that, if close by the 
river, the Evangelist would hardly have drawn 
attention to the “much water” there.—The latest 
writer on Jerusalem, Dr. Barclay, reports the dis- 
covery of Aenon at Wady Farah, a secluded valley 
about 5 miles to the N.E. of Jerusalem, running 
into the great Wady Fowar immediately above Je- 
richo. But it requires more examination than it 
has yet received. 

Aera. [CuRrono.oay.] 

Acthio' [ErH10pia.] 

Affinity. [Manrnr1aceE.] 

Ag’aba, 1 Esdr. v. 30. (Hacas. ] 

Ag’abus, 2 Christian prophet in the apostolic 
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a, mentioned in Acts xi. 28 and xxi. 10. He 
predicted (Acts xi. 28) that a famine would take 
pace in the reign of Claudius ‘“ throughout all the 
work.” This expression may take a narrower or a 
wider sense, either of which confirms the prediction. 
As Greek and Roman writers used “the world’ of 
the Greek and the Roman world, so a Jewish 
writer could use it natarally of the Jewish world or 
Palestine, Ancient writers give no account of any 
universal famine in the reign of Claudius, but they 
speak of several local famines which were severe in 
particular courtries. Josephus mentions one which 
prevailed at that time in Judaea, and swept away 
many of the inhabitants. This, in all probability, is 
the famine to which Agabus refers in Acts xi. 28. 
The chronology admits of this supposition. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, the famine which he describes took 
mie Cuspius Fadus and Tiberius Alexander 
Procurators; i.¢, it may have begun about 

the dose of ap, 44, and lasted three or four years, 
Fadus was sent into Judaea on the death of Agrippa, 
ia ue + sD. a If we attach the wider 
to “world,” the prediction may import that 

4 famine should take place ahroaghout the Roman 
eupye during the reign of Claudius (the year is 
wt specified), and not that it should prevail in all 
parts at the ™ ne We find mention of three 

ing the reign of Claudius : i 

Gn, ad to in foes” oe rene. 
88, possibly the title of the kings of Ama- 
kek, like Pharaoh of Egypt. One ie of this 
ps 'S mentioned in Num. xxiv. 7, and another in 
rap xv. 8, 9, 20, 32. The latter was the king 
i: ri whom Saul spared, together with 
see of the spoil, although it was the well- 
will of nga et = Amalekites should 

: AEX. xvi. 145 Deut. xxv. 17). For 
ef ee disobedience Samuel was pe tobe 
ar to Saul his rejection, and he himself sent 
Fm and cut him in pieces, SAMUEL. ]— 
.,  Mealled the AGagrre in Esther iii. 1, 10 
vu 3, noe Jews consider Haman a descendant 
a a Sree and hence account for the 
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A'gagite, [AGao.) ti 
Agu. (Ha 
Parag Bar. ili, 23, 
thes mentioned four times in the text of 
tr. i aie in Ex. xxviii. 19, xxxix, 12; Is, 
se se oi 16. In the two former pas- 
a nb it is represented by the Hebrew word 
te thins Bier of as forming the second stone in 
ti : of the high priest’s breastplate ; in 
by Be ae places the original word is 
see." Thopy 1" ho doubt, is intended a different 
ee In Ez. xxvii. 16, where the 
wate, has , Whereas 
Ez. xxviii. 13, chryso- 
Margin instead of emerald, 
ei ane et translation of an 

a thia cae 
nm atid Much ~ translators ane ade 
Date 1 the minerals and precious stones 
sacred volume, It is probable, 
some variety of 
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English agate, 
Achates, in 
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in almost every country, this stone was doubtless 
from the earliest times known to the Orientals. 
It is a silicious stone of the quartz family, and 
is met with generally in rounded nodules, or in 
veins in trap-rocks; specimens are often found on 
the sea-shore, and in the beds of streams, the rocks 
in which they had been imbedded having been 
decomposed by the elements, when the agates have 
dropped out. 

Age, Old. In enrly stages of civilization, 
when experience is the only source of practical 
knowledge, old age has its special value, and conse- 
quently its special honours. <A further motive 
was superadded in the case of the Jew, who was 
taught to consider old age as a reward for piety, 
and a signal token of God’s favour. For these 
reasons the aged occupied a prominent place in the 
social and political system of the Jews. In private 
life they were looked up to as the depositaries of 
knowledge (Job xv. 10): the young were ordered 
to rise up in their presence (Lev. xix. 32): they 
allowed them to give their opinion first (Job 
xxxii. 4): they were taught to regard grey hairs as 
a “ crown of glory” andas the “ beauty of old men” 
(Prov. xvi, 31, xx. 29). The attainment of old 
age was regarded as a special blessing (Job v, 26), 
not only on account of the prolonged enjoyment of 
life to the individual, but also because it indicated 
peaceful and prosperous times (Zech. viii. 4 ; 1 Macc. 
xiv. 9; Is. lxv. 20). In public affairs age carried 
weight with it, especially in the infancy of the 
state: it formed under Moses the main qualification 
of those who acted as the representatives of the 
people in all matters of difficulty and deliberation. 
The old men or Elders thus became a class, and 
the title gradually ceased to convey the notion of 
age, and was used in an official sense, like Patres, 
Senatores, and other similar terms. ee 
Still it would be but natural that such an office 
should be generally held by men of advanced age 
(1 K. xii. 8). 

A’gee, a Hararite, father of Shammah, one of 
David’s three mightiest heroes (2 Sam. xxiii. 11). 

Agge'us, 1 Esd. vi. 1, vii. 3; 2 Esd. i. 40. 
{Haaeal. } 

Agriculture. This, though prominent in the 
Scriptural narrative concerning Adam, Cain, and 
Noah, was little cared for by the patriarchs ; 
more so, however, by Isaac and Jacob than by 
Abraham (Gen. xxvi. 12, xxxvii. 7), in whose time, 
probably, if we except the lower Jordan valley 
(xiii. 10), there was little regular culture in Ca- 
naan, Thus Gerar and Shechem seem to have 
been cities where pastoral wealth predominated 
(xxxiv. 28). The herdmen strove with Isaac about 
his wells; about his crops there was no contention. 
In Joshua’s time, as shown by the story of the 
‘Eshcol’ (Num. xiii. 23, 24), Canaan was found 
in a much more advanced agricultural state than 
Jacob had left it in (Deut. viii. 8), resulting pro- 
bably from the severe experience of famines, and 
the example of Egypt, to which its people were 
thus led. The pastoral life was the means of keep- 
ing the sacred race, whilst yet a family, distinct 
from mixture and locally unattached, especially 
whilst in Egypt. When, grown into a nation, 
they conquered their future seats, agriculture sup- 
plied a similar check on the foreign saab ath = 
speedy demoralisation, ially as regards idolatry, 
which commerce oak have fies Thus agri- 
culture became the basis of the aay ee 
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wealth. 
and nomad life, and made a numerous offspring 
profitable, as it was already honourable by natural 
sentiment and by law. Thus, too, it indirectly 
discouraced slavery, or, where it existed, made the 
slave somewhat like a son, though it made the son 
also somewhat of a slave. Taken in connexion with 
the inalienable character of inheritances, it gave 
each man and each family a stake in the soil and 
nurtured a hardy patriotism. ‘The land is Mine”’ 
(Lev. xxv. 23) was a dictum which made agricul- 
ture likewise the basis of the theocratic relation. 
Thus every family felt its own life with intense 
keenness, and had its divine tenure which it was to 
rd from alienation. The prohibition of culture 
in the sabbatical year formed, under this aspect, a 
kind of rent reserved by the Divine Owner. Land- 
marks were deemed sacred (Deut. xix. 14), and the 
inalienability of the heritage was ensured by its 
reversion to the owner in the year of jubilee; so 
that only so many years of occupancy could be 
sold (Lev. xxv. 8-16, 23-35). The prophet Isaiah 
(v. 8) denounces the contempt of such restrictions 
by wealthy grandees, who sought to “ add field to 
field,” erasing families and depopulating districts. 
Agricultural Calendar.—The Jewish calendar, 
as fixed by the three great festivals, turned on the 
seasons of green, ripe, and fully-gathered produce. 
Hence, if the season was backward, or, owing to 
the imperfections of a non-astronomical reckoning, 
scemed to be so, a month was intercalated. This 
rude system was fondly retained long after mental 
progress and foreign intercourse placed a correct 
calendar within their power; so that notice of a 
Veadar, i. e. second or intercalated Adar, on account. 
of the lambs being not yet of paschal size, and the 
barley not forward enough for the <Abib (green 
sheaf), was sent to the Jews of Babylon and Egypt 
early in the season.—The year ordinarily consisting 
of 12 months was divided into 6 agricultural 
periods as follows :— 
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I, Sowrne Troe, 
beginning about 
autumnal 


Tisri, latter half 
equinox 


Early rain due 
Marchesvan .. .. 
Kasleu, former half 


II, Unrire Trae. 
Kaslen, latter half, 
Tebeth. 
Shebath, former half, 


III. Conp SEASON. 
Shebath, latter half : 
Adar.. <4 fa ‘ : 
AS ee ° Latter rain due. 
Nisan, former half .. .. 


1V. Harvest Tre. 

Beginning about 
vernal equinox. 
Barley green. 
Passover. 


Nisan, latter half ., 


Jjar. 


Sivan, former half,. .. .. «. { Wheat ripe. 
Pentecost. 

V. SUMMER. 

Sivan, latter half. 

Tamuz. 


Ab, former half, 


VL. Svurtry Season, 
Ab, latter half. a 


Elul. 

Tisri, former half .. Ingathering of fruits. 
Thus the 6 months from mid Tisri to mid Nisan 

were mainly occupied with the process of cultiva- 
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It tended to check also the frecbooting | tion, and the rest with the gathering of the fruits. 
The ancient Hebrews had little notion of green or 
root-crops grown for fodder, nor was the long 
summer drought suitable for them. 


Barley sup- 
plied food both to man and beast, and the plant, 
called in Ez. iv. 9, “Millet,” was grazed while 
green, and its ripe grain made into bread. Mowing 
(Am. vii. 1; Ps. Ixxii. 6) and hay-making were 
familiar processes. 

Climate und Soil—A change in the climate of 
Palestine, caused by increase of population and the 
clearance of trees, must have taken place before the 
period of the N. T. A further change caused by 
the decrease of skilled agricultural labour, ¢.g. in 
irrigation and terrace-making, has since ensued. 
Not only this, but the great variety of elevation 
and local character in so small a compass of country 
necessitates a partial and guarded application of 
general remarks, Yet wherever industry is secure, 
the soil still asserts its old fertility. The Haurdn 
(Peraea) is as fertile as Damascus, and its bread 
enjoys the highest reputation. The black and rich, 
but light, soil about Gaza is said to hold so much 
moisture as to be very fertile with little rain. 
Here, as in the neighbourhood of Beyrit, is a vast 
olive-ground, and the very sand of the shore is said 
to be productive if watered. 

Timber.—The Israelites probably found in Canaan 
a fair proportion of woodland, which their neces- 
sities, owing to the discouragement of commerce, 
must have led them to reduce (Josh. xvii. 18). 
But even in early times timber seems to have 
been far less used for building material than among 
western nations; the Israclites were not skilful 
hewers, and imported both the timber and the 
workmen (1 K. v. 6, 8). No store of wood-fuel 
seems to have been kept: ovens were heated with 
such things as dung and hay (Ez. iv. 12, 19; 
Matt. vi. 30); and, in any case of sacrifice on an 
emergency, some, as we should think, unusual source 
of supply is constantly mentioned for the wood 
(1 Sam. vi. 14; 2 Sam. xxiv. 22; 1 K. xix. 21; 
comp. Gen, xxii. 3, 6, 7). All this indicates a 
non-abundance of timber. 

Rain and Irrigation —The abundance of water 
in Palestine, from natural sources, made Canaan 
a contrast to rainless Egypt (Deut. viii. 7, X- 
8-12). Rain was commonly expected soon after 
the autumnal equinox or mid Tisri; and if by the 
first of Kasleu none had fallen, a fast was pro- 
claimed. The common. scriptural expressions of 
the “ early” and the “ latter rain” (Deut. xi. 14; 
Jer. v. 24; Hos. vi. 3; Zech. x. 1; Jam. v. 7) 
are scarcely confirmed by modern experience, the 
season of rains being unbroken, though perhaps the 
fall is more strongly marked at the beginning and 
the end of it. The consternation caused by the 
failure of the former rain is depicted in Joel i. ii.; 
and the prophet seems to promise the former and 
latter rain together “in the first month,” ¢. ¢. 
Nisan (ii. 23). The peculiar Egyptian method 
of irrigation alluded to in Deut. xi. 10—* where 
thou wateredst it with with thy foot ”’—was not 
unknown, though less prevalent in Palestine. That 
peculiarity seems to have consisted in making in the 
fields square shallow beds, like our salt-pans, sur- 
rounded by a raised border of earth to keep in the 
water, which was then turned from one square to 
another by pushing aside the mud, to open one and 
close the next with the foot. A very similar 
method is apparently described by Robinson as used, 
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especially for garden vegetables, in Palestine, 
There irrigation was as essential as drainage in our 
region; and for this the large extent of rocky 
surface, easily excavated for cisterns and ducts, was 
mest useful, Even the plain of Jericho is watered 
tot by canals from the Jordan, since the river Jies 
below the land, but by rills converging from the 
mountains. In these features of the country lay 
sc rall eta to ats the kag of a 
multiplying population. The lightness o i- 
caltaral labour in the plains set free an abondares 
of hands for the task of terracing and watering ; 
ae result gave the highest stimulus to in- 


Crops—The cereal crops of constant. mention 
are wheat and barley, and more rarely rye and 
millet (?). Of the two former, together with the 
Tine, olive, and fig, the use of irrigation, the 
ploogh and the harrow, mention is made in the 
book of Job (xxii, 40, 
13, mix, 10). 


hing and Sowing.—The plough probabl 
ich the Egrptian, and the process of ploughing 
: y very light, one yoke of oxen usually sufficing 
Pea it. Such i Minor, and 
Parts are shown in the Accompanying drawing : 
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after the water has subsided.—( Wilkinson, Tombs, near the Pyramids.) | 
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a is the pole to which the cross beam with yokes, 
Q, is attached ; c, the share ; d, the handle; ¢ repre- 
sents three modes of arming the share, and f is a 
goad with a scraper at the other end, probably for 





Fig. 1.—Plough, &c. as etill used m Asia Minor.—(From Fellows’s 
Asia Minor.) 


cleaning the share. Mountains and steep places 
were hoed (Is. vii. 25). New ground and fallows, 
the use of which latter was familiar to the Jews 
(Jer. iv. 3; Hos. x. 12), were cleared of stones and 
of thorns (Is. v. 2) early in the year, sowing or 
gathering from “among thorns”’ being a proverb 
for slovenly husbandry (Job v. 5; Prov. xxiv 
30, 31). Virgin land was ploughed a second time 
Sowing also took place without previous ploughing, 
the seed, as in the parable of the sower, being 
scattered broadcast, and ploughed in afterwards, the 
roots of the late crop being so far decayed as to 
serve for manure (Fellows, Asia Minor, p. 72). 
The soil was then brushed over with a light harrow, 
often of thorn bushes. In highly irrigated spots 
the seed was trampled in by cattle (Is. xxxii. 20), 
as in Egypt by goats. Sometimes, however, the 
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their two periods, would be the best time for these 
operations; thus 70 days before the passover was 
the time prescribed for sowing for the “ wave- 
sheaf,” and, probably, therefore, for that of barley 
generally. The oxen were urged on by a goad like 
a spear (Judg. iii. 31). The custom of watching 
ripening crops and threshing floors against theft, or 
damage, is probably ancient. Thus Boaz slept on 
the floor (Ruth iii. 4,7). Barley ripened a week 
or two before wheat, and as fine harvest weather 
was certain (Prov. xxvi. 1; 1 Sam. xii. 17; Am. 
iv. 7), the crop chiefly varied with the quantity of 
timely rain. The period of harvest must always 
have differed according to elevation, aspect, &c. 
The proportion of harvest gathered to seed sown 
was often vast, a hundredfold is mentioned, but in 
such a way as to signify that it was a limit rarely 
attained (Gen. xxvi. 12; Matt. xiii. 8).—The 
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rotation of crops, familiar to the Egyptians, can 
hardly have been unknown to the Hebrews. Sow- 
ing a field with divers seeds was forbidden (Deut. 
xxii. 9), and minute directions are given by the 
rabbis for arranging a seeded surface with great 
variety, yet avoiding juxtaposition of heterogenea. 

Reaping and threshing.—The wheat, &c., was 
reaped by the sickle, or was pulled up by the roots. 
It was bound in sheaves—a process prominent in 
Scripture. The sheaves or heaps were carted 
(Am. ii. 13) to the floor—a circular spot of hard 
ground, probably, as now, from 50 to 80 or 100 
feet in diameter. Such floors were probably per- 
manent, and became well known spots (Gen. 1. 10, 
11; 2 Sam. xxiv. 16,18). On these the oxen, &c., 
forbidden to be muzzled (Deut. xxv. 4), trampled 
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Fig. 4.—Reaping wheat.—(Wilkinson, Tombs of the Kings. Thebes.) 
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out the grain, as we find represented in the Egyp- 
tian monuments. At a later time the Jews used a 
threshing sledge called Jforag (Is. xli. 15; 2 Sam, 
xxiv. 22; 1 Chr. xxi. 23), probably resembling 
the nérey, still employed in Egypt—a stage with 


Fig. 5.—The Néreg, a machine used by the modern Egyptans for 
threshing Corn. 


three rollers ridged with iron, which, aided by the 
driver’s weight, crushed out, often injuring, the 





Fig. 6.—Threshing-floor, The oxen Vilkineso, These) contrary 


to the usual custom.—(Wilkinson, Thebes 


grain, as well as cut or tore the straw, which thus | i 
grains were beaten 


became fit for fodder. Lighter 
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out with a stick (Is. xxviii. 27). Barley was 
sometimes soaked and then parched before treading 
out, which got rid of the pellicle of the grain — 
The use of animal manure is proved frequent by 
such recurring expressions as “ dung on the face of 
the earth, field,” &c. (Ps. Ixxxiii, 10; 2 K.ix. 37; 
Jer. viii. 2, &c.), 

Winnowing.—The “shovel” and “ fan” (Is. 
xxx, 24), the precise difference of which is doubtful, 
indicate the process of winnowing—a conspicuous 
part of ancient husbandry (Ps. xxxv. 5; Job xxi. 
18; Is. xvii. 13), and important, owing to the 
slovenly threshing. Evening was the favourite 
time (Ruth iii. 2) when there was mostly a breeze. 
The “ fan’’ (Matt. iii. 12) was perhaps a broad 





* Fig. 7. Winnow ing with wooden shovele.—(Wilkinson, Tiictes.) 


«.>| shovel which threw the grain up against the wind. 


The last process was the shaking in a sieve to 


7 separate dirt and refuse (Am, ix. 9).—Fields and 


floors were not commonly enclosed; vineyards 


3) mostly were, with a tower and other buildings 
=3| (Num, xxii. 24; Ps. Ixxx. 12; Is. v. 5; Matt. 


xxi. 33; comp. Jud. vi. 11). Banks of mud from 
ditches were also used.—With regard to occupancy, 


+?|a tenant might pay a fixed money rent (Cant. 


viii, 11), or a stipulated share of the fruits (2 Sam. 


5 | ix. 10 ; Matt. xxi. 34), often a half or a third; but 


local custom was the only rule. A passer by 
might eat any quantity of corn or grapes, but not 
reap or carry off fruit (Deut. xxiii. 24-25; Matt. 
xii. 1).—The rights of the corner to be left, and of 
gleaning [CoRNER; GLEANING], formed the poor 
man’s claim on the soil for support. For his bene- 
fit, too, a sheaf forgotten in carrying to the floor 
was to be left; so also with regard to the vineyard 
and the olive-grove (Lev. xix. 9, 10, Deut. xxiv. 19). 
Besides there seems a probability that every third 
year a second tithe, besides the priests’, was paid 
for the poor (Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi. 12; Am. iv. 4; 
Tob. i. 7). 

Agrip'pa. [HERop. 

A’gur, the son of Jakeh, an unknown Hebrew 
sage, who uttered or collected the sayings of 
wisdom recorded in Prov. xxx. Ewald attributes 
to him the authorship of Prov. xxx. 1—xxxi. 9, in 
consequence of the similarity of style exhibited in 
the three sections therein contained, and assigns as 
his date a period not earlier than the end of the 
7th or beginning of the 6th cent. B.c, The Rab- 
bins, according to Jarchi, and Jerome after them, 
interpreted the name symbolically of Solomon, who 
“collected understanding,” and is elsewhere called 
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“Koheleth.” Bunsen contends that Agur was an 
inhabitant of Massa, and probably a descendant of 
one of the 500 Simeonites, who in the reign of Heze- 
Kah drove out the Amalekites from Mount Seir. 
Hitrig goes further, and makes him the son of the 
Queen of Massa and brother of Lemuel. [JAKEH. ] 
Abad. 1 Son of Omri, seventh king of the 
separate Kingdom of Israel, and second of his 
dvnasty, reigned B.C. 919-896. The grent lesson 
which we learn from his life is the depth of 
Wickedness into which a weak man may fall, 
even though not devoid of good feelings and 
amiable impulses, when he abandons himself to 
the guidance of another person, resolute, unscru- 
Puocs, and depraved, The cause of his ruin 
was his marriage with Jezebel, daughter of Eth- 
bal, king of Tyre, who had been priest of 
Asurte, [JEZEBEL.] We have a comparatively 
fall account of Ahab’s reign, because it was distin- 
guished by the ministry of the great prophet 
Hah, who was brought into direct collision with 
Jezebel when she ventured to introduce into Israel 
the impare worship of Baal and her father’s god- 
des Astarte. In obedience to her wishes, Ahab 
caused a temple to be built to Baal in Samaria 
and an oracular grove to be consecrated to 
oe With a fixed determination to extirpate 
pay. religion, Jezebel hunted down and put to 
ed foe — of whom were con- 
ves by Obadiah, the governor of Ahab’s 
por While the Phoenician rites were carried on 
Ret Plemdonr, that we read of 450 prophets 
Bul, and 400 of Asherah. (See 1 K. xviii. 19, 
ur version erroneously substitutes ‘* the 
9 for the proper name Asherah, as again in 
i cate 1, xiii. 6), [ASHERAH.] How the 
aa af God Was restored, and the idolatrous 
vo Dy 1 consequence of ‘a sore famine in 
tin cat related under ELIZAH. But hea- 
ito which J Pernecution were not the only crimes 
of hi Riri led her Yielding husband. One 
which be oa for splendid architecture, 
‘etm| arora y uuilding an ivory house and 
ss But the Legos which he chiefly 
j Passion was the beautiful city of 
mel (now Railyt ae meat set Esdraclon, 
5 & palace an k for his 
ca rage eet Samaria remained the capital 
tin to it's the ee atanding in the same rela- 
tary to Pari Versailles of the old French mo- 
toadd nin (Stanley, 8. § P. 244). Desirin 
add to his pl ands ° g 
kis neighhons Nabott b there the vineyard of 
; € proposed to buy it or 
a = oa ge this was 
a” te eordance with the Mosaic 
betas oak os the vineyard 
‘my was brought against him, 
he himself stoned to death, but 


or his long course of wickedn 

: : ess, 
atrocious cri ia 
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ege ; and Ahab 
* Patriotic counsels of God’s pro- 
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phets, made a sudden attack on him whilst in the 
plenitude of arrogant confidence he was banqueting 
in his tent with his thirty-two vassal kings. 
The Syrians were totally routed, and fled to Da- 
mascus.—Next year Benhadad, believing that his 
failure was owing to some peculiar power which 
the God of Israel exercised over the hills, invaded 
Israel by way of Aphek, on the E. of Jordan. 
Yet Ahab’s victory was so complete that Ben- 
hadad himself fell into his hands; but was re- 
leased (contrary to the will of God as announced 
by a prophet) on condition of restoring all the 
cities of Israel which he held, and making “ streets” 
for Ahab in Damascus; that is, admitting into 
his capital permanent Hebrew officers, in an inde- 
pendent position, with special dwellings for them- 
selves and their retinues, to watch over the com- 
mercial and political interests of Ahab and his 
subjects. This was apparently in retaliation for a 
similar privilege exacted by Benhadad’s predecessor 
from Omri in respect toSamaria. After this great 
success Ahab enjoyed peace for three years, when, 
in conjunction with Jehoshaphat king of Judah, 
he attacked Ramoth in Gilead on the east of 
Jordan, which town he claimed as belonging to 
Israel. But God’s blessing did not rest on the 
expedition, and Ahab was told by the prophet 
Micainh that it would fail. For giving this warn- 
ing Micaiah was imprisoned; but Ahab was so far 
roused by it as to take the precaution of disguising 
himself, so as not to offer a conspicuous mark to the 
archers of Benhadad. But he was slain by a 
‘* certain man who drew a bow at a venture ;”’ and, 
though staid up in his chariot for a time, yet he 
died towards evening, and his army dispersed. 
When he was brought to be buried in Samaria, the 
dogs licked up his blood as a servant was washing 
his chariot ; a partial fulfilment of Elijah’s predic- 
tion (1 K. xxi. 19), which was more literally 
accomplished in the case of his son (2 K. ix. 26). 
—2. A lying prophet, who deceived the captive 
Israelites in Babylon, and was burnt to death by 
Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxix. 21). 

Aharah, third son of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 1). 
[AHER; AHIRAM.] , 

Aharhel, a name occurring in an obscure frag- 
ment of the genealogies of Judah. ‘ The families 
of Aharhel” apparently traced their descent through 
Coz to Ashur, the posthumous son of Hezron. 
The Targum of R. Joseph on Chronicles identifies 
him with “ Hur the firstborn of Miriam” (1 Chr. 
iv. 8). 

Ahasa‘i, a priest, ancestor of Maasiai (Neb. xi. 
13); called JanzERAH in 1 Chr. ix. 12. 

Ahasba'i, father of Eliphelet, one of David’s 
thirty-seven captains (2 Sam. xxiii. 34). In the 
corrupt list in 1 Chr. xi. 35, Eliphelet appears as 
‘* Eliphal the son of Ur.” 

Ahasue'rus, the name of one Median and two 
Persian kings mentioned in the 0. T. It may 


p- | be desirable to prefix to this article a chronological 


table of the Medo-Persian kings from Cyaxares to 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, according to their ordinary 
classical names. The Scriptural names conjectured 
to correspond to them are added in italics:—1. Cy- 
axares, king of Media, son of Phraortes, grandson of 
Deioces and conqueror of Nineveh, began to reign 
B.c. 634: Ahasuerus. 2. Astyages his son, last 
king of Media, B.c. 594: Darius the Mede. 
3. Cyrus, son of his daughter Mandane and Cam- 
byses, a Persian noble, rst king of Persia, 559: 
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difficulty here as to the name. But in the first 
place the character of Artaxerxes is also very unlike 
that of Ahasuerus. Besides this, in Ezr. vii. 1-7, 
11-26, Artaxerxes, in the seventh year of his reign, 
issues a decree very favourable to the Jews, and 
it is unlikely therefore that in the twelfth (Esth. 
iii. 7) Haman could speak to him of them as if he 
knew nothing about them, and persuade him to 
sentence them to an indiscriminate massacre. We 
are therefore reduced to the belief that Ahasuerus is 
Xerxes (the names being identical): and this con- 
clusion is fortified by the resemblance of character, 
and by certain chronological indications, As Xerxes 
scourged the sea, and put to death the engineers 
of his bridge because their work was injured by a 
storm, so Ahasuerus repudiated his queen Vashti 
because she would not violate the decorum of her 
sex, and ordered the massacre of the whole Jewish 
people to gratify the malice of Haman. In the third 
year of the reign of Xerxes was held an assembly 
to arrange the Grecian war (Herod. vii. 7 ff.). In 
the third year of Ahasuerns was held a great feast 
and assembly in Shushan the palace (Esth. i. 3). 
In the seventh year of his reign Xerxes returned 
defeated from Greece, and consoled himself by the 
pleasures of the harem (Herod. ix. 108). In the 
seventh year of his reign “ fair young virgins were 
sought’’ for Ahasuerus, and he replaced Vashti by 
marrying Esther. The tribute he “ laid upon the 
land and upon the isles of the sea” (Esth. x. 1) 
may well have been the result of the expenditure 
and ruin of the Grecian expedition. - 

Ah'ava, a place (Ezr. viii. 15), or a river (viii. 
21), on the banks of which Ezra collected the 
second expedition which returned with him from 
Babylon to Jerusalem. Various have been the 
conjectures as to its locality: but the latest researches 
are in favour of its being the modern Hit, on the 
Euphrates, due east of Damascus. 

A‘haz, 1. Eleventh king of Judah, son of Jo- 
tham, reigned B.c. 741-726. At the time of 
his accession, Rezin king of Damascus and Pekah 
king of Israel had recently formed a league against 
Judah, and they proceeded to lay siege to Jeru~ 
salem. Upon this the great prophet hastened 
to give advice and encouragement to Ahaz, and 
it was probably owing to the spirit of energy 
and religious devotion which he poured into his 
counsels, that the allies failed in their attack on 
Jerusalem (Is. vii. viii. ix.). But the allies took 
a vast number of captives, who, however, were 
restored in virtue of the remonstrances of the 
prophet Oded ; and they also inflicted a most severe 
injury on Judah by the capture of Elath, a flourish- 
ing port on the Red Sea; while the Philistines in- 
vaded the W. and S. (2 K. xvi.; 2 Chr. xxviii.). 
The weakminded and helpless Ahaz sought deliver- 
ance from these numerous troubles by appealing to 
Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, who freed him from 
his most formidable enemies by invading Syria, 
taking Damascus, killing Rezin, and depriving Israel 
of its Northern and trans-Jordanic districts. But 
Ahaz had to purchase this help at a costly price: 
he became tributary to Tiglath-pileser, sent him all 
the treasures of the Temple and his own palace, and 
even appeared before him in Damascus as a vassal . 
He also ventured to seek for safety in heathen 
ceremonies; making his son pass through the fire 
to Moloch, consulting wizards and necromancers 
(Is. viii. 19), sacrificing to the Syrian gods, intro- 
ducing a foreign altar from Damascus, and probably 


Cyrus. 4. Cambyses his son, 529: Ahasuerus, 
5. A Magian usurper, who personated Smerdis. 
the younger son of Cyrus, 521: Artaxerxes. 
6. Darius Hystaspis, raised to the throne on the 
overthrow of the Magi, 521: Darius. 7. Xerxes 
his son, 485: Ahasuerus. 8. Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus (Macrocheir), his son, 465-495: Artaxerxes. 
—The name Ahcasuerus, or Achashverosh, is the 
same as the Sanstrit Ashatra, a king, which appears 
as kshérshé in he arrow-headed inscriptions of 
Persepolis. In Dan. ix. 1, Ahasuerus is said to 
be the father of Darius the Mede. Now it is 
almost certain that Cyaxares is a form of Ahasuerus, 
grecised into Axares with the prefix Cy- or Kai-, 
common to the Kaianian dynasty of kings (Malcolm's 
Persia, ch. iii.), with which may be compared Kai 
Khosroo, the Persian name of Cyrus. The son of 
this Cyaxares was Astyages, and it is no improbable 
conjecture that Darius the Mede was Astyages, set 
over Babylon as viceroy by his grandson Cyrus, and 
allowed to live there in royal state. [DARtIUuS.} 
This first Ahasuerus, then, is Cyaxares, the con- 
queror of Nineveh. And, in accordance with this 
view, we read in Tobit xiv. 15 that Nineveh was 
taken by Nabuchodonosor and Assuerus, 1. ¢. Cy- 
axares.—-2, In Ezr. iv. 6 the enemies of the Jews, 
after the death of Cyrus, desirous to frustrate the 
building of Jerusalem, send accusations against 
them to Ahasuerus king of Persia. This must be 
Cambyses. For we read (v. 5) that their oppo- 
sition continued from the time of Cyrus to that of 
Darius, and Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes, #. ¢. Cam- 
byses and the pseudo-Smerdis, are mentioned as 
reigning between them. [ARTAXERXES.| Xeno- 
phon calls the brother ot Cambyses Tanyoxares, 
s. e. the younger Oxares, whence we infer that the 
elder Oxares or Axares, or Ahasterus, was Cam- 
byses. His constant wars probably prevented him 
from interfering in the concerns of the Jews. He 
was plainly called after his grandfather, who was 
not of royal race, and therefore it is very likely 
that he also assumed the kingly name or title of 
Axares or Cyaxares, which had been borne by his 
most illustrious ancestor.——8. The third is the 
Ahasuerus of the book of Esther. It is needless to 
give more than the heads of the well-known story. 
Having divorced his queen Vashti for refusing to 
appear in public at a banquet, he married, four 
years afterwards, the Jewess Esther, cousin and 
ward of Mordecai. Five years after this, Haman, 
one of his counsellors, having been slighted by Mor- 
decai, prevailed upon the king to order the destruc- 
tion of all the Jews in the empire. But before the 
day appointed for the massacre, Esther and Mordecai 
overthrew the influence which Haman had exercised, 
and so completely changed his feelings in the matter, 
that they induced him to put Haman to death, and 
to give the Jews the right of self-defence. This 
they used so vigorously that they killed several 
thousands of their opponents. Now, from the extent 
assigned to the Persian empire (Esth. i. 1), “ from 
India even unto Ethiopia,” it is proved that Darius 
Hystaspis is the earliest possible king to whom this 
history can apply, and it is hardly worth while 
to consider the claims of any after Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. But Ahasuerus cannot be identical 
with Darius, whose wives were the daughters of 
Cyrus and Otanes, and who in name and character 
equally differs from that foolish tyrant. Neither 
can he be _Artaxerxes Longimanus, although, as 
Artaxerxes is a compound of Xerxes, there is less 
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the worship of the heavenly bodies from Assyria 
and Babrlon, as he would seem to have set up the 
horses of the sun mentioned in 2 K. xxiii. 11: and 


? 


“the altars on the 
chamber of Ahaz"’ (2 K. xiii, 12) were connected 


with the adoration of the stars. We see another 


atd blameless result of this intercourse with an 
astranotical people in the “ sundial of Ahaz”? (Is. 
inviii. 8), A son of Micah the 
Jouathan through Meribbaal or Mephibosheth (1 
Chr. viii, 35, 36, ix, 42), 
Abarth, 1 Son of Ahab and Jezebel, and 
tighth king of Israel, reigned B.C. 896-895. 
After the battle of Ramoth in Gilead [AHAB] 
the Syrians had the command of the country along 
the east of Jordan, and they cut off all commu- 
ition between the Israelites and Moabites, so 
that the vassal king of Moab refused his yearly 
tribute of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams with 
T Wool (comp. Is, xvi. 1), 
take es for 
Was seriously injured b i 
ae ce a red by a fall through a lattice 


Worshipped his mother’s 
Inquire of the oracle of Baalzebub in the Philistine 
ny of Ekron whether he should recover his health. 

t Elijah, who now for the last time exercised the 


approaching death. The only 
tion 


mei Kis 2 Chr. xx, 95-37),00 
’ . ° e es. ifth 
king of Judah, son of Jehoram ke Athaliah, 

ler of Ahab, an therefore nephew of the 
- He is called Azari -, 
a 6, probably by a nna 
Chr. xxi. 17, 


"T.5, 20, we see that his father wh 
- 40 when he died, which would make cue 
Younger '§ oWn son, so that a transcriber 
made @ mistake in the numbers. Aha- 
wa, 2 iolater, and he allied himself with his 
ng of Israel, 
: : 


V 
Year to be heal 


ed. The revolution carried out in 
i . 


of Gur, near the city of 
He died 


0K i one Year, B.C. 884 (2 K. 


b 
4 ann ogy, Abihur, by his wife Abihail 
). He was of the tribe of Judah. 
» OF rather “the 
. 2 Seems to indicate 
! te Fea The Save 
etjenin e Passage in the eal : 
tit vii, 12). Some trunalaton oye 
Proper name at all, and Tender it 


ee 


top (or roof) of the upper 


grandson of 


jearim, 


of the kingdom 
6-16, was delivered in the prophet's extreme old age 
to Jeroboam’s wife, in which he foretold the death 
of Abijah, the 
destruction of Jeroboam’s 
»| images which he had set 
concerning Ahijah (1 K, 

mation in which he held his truth and prophetic 
powers (comp. 2 Chr. ix. 29).—-4, Father of 
Baasha, king 
- | of Jerahmeel 
(1 Chr. viii. 7).—%, One of David’s mighty men 
(1 Chr. x. 36).—_8, A Levite 
(1 Chr. xxvi. 20).—9 One of ‘the heads of the 


people ” who joined in the covenant with Nehemiah 
(Neh. x. 26), 








(1 Chr. vii. 
Ahie’ 


chieftain of the tribe of Dan 
Vii. 66).—-2. The Benjamite chief of a body of 
archers in the time of David (1 Chr, xii. 3). 


the tribe of 
tain of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Chr, viii. 7). 
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literally “ another ;” because, as Jarchi says, Ezra, 
who compiled the genealogy, was uncertain whether 
the families belonged to the tribe of Benjamin or 
not. It is not improbable that Aher and Ahiram 
(Num. xxvi. 38) are the same; unless the former 
belonged to the tribe of Dan, whose genealogy is 
omitted in 1 Chr. vii.; Hushim being a Danite 
as well as a Benjamite name. 

Abi. 1 A Gadite, chief of a family who 
lived in Gilead in Bashan (1 Chr. v. 15), in the 
days of Jotham, king of Judah. By the LXX, and 
Vulg. it was not considered a proper name,—, 
A descendant of Shamer, of the tribe of Asher 
(1 Chr. vii. 34). The name, according to Gesenius, 
is a contraction of Ahijah. 

Ahi'ah or Ahi'jah, 1. Son of Ahitub, brother 
of Ichabod, grandson of Phinehas, and grent-grand- 
son of Eli. He is described as being the Lord’s 
priest in Shiloh, wearing an ephod (1 Sam. xiv. 3, 
18). There is, however, great difficulty in reconcil- 
ing the statement in 1 Sam. xiv, 18, concerning the 
ark being used for inquiring by Ahiah at Saul’s 
bidding, and the statement that they inquired not 
at the ark in the days of Saul (1 Chr. xiii, 3), 
if we understand the latter expression in the strictest 
sense, But all difficulty will disappear if we apply 
the expression only to all the latter years of the 
reign of Saul, when we know thatthe priestly 
establishment was at Nob, and not at Kirjath- 
or Basle of Judah, where the ark Was, 
The narrative in 1 Sam. xiv. is entirely favourable 
to the mention of the ark. Ahiah is probably the 
same person as Ahimelech the son of Ahitub. 
Such changes of name as Ahi-melech 
are not uncommon. 
that Ahimelech may have been brother to Ahiah,— 
2. One of Solomon's princes (1 K. iv. 3).—8. A 


remarkable prophecies extant: the one in 1 K, xi. 


31-39, addressed to Jeroboam, announcing the rend- 
ing of the ten tribes from Solomon, and the transfer 
to Jeroboam: the other in 1 K. xiv. 


king’s son, who was sick, and the 
house on account of the 
up. Jeroboam’s ‘speech 


xiv. 2, 3) shows the esti- 


of Israel (1 K. xv. 27, 33).—5. Son 
(1 Chr. ij. 25).—6, Son of Bela 
in David’s reign 


Ahi’am, son of Sharar the Hararite (or of Sa- 


car, 1 Chr. xi. 35), one of David's thirty mighty 
men (2 Sam. xxiii. 33). 


Ahi'an, a Manassite, of the family of Shemidah 


hereditary 
(Num. i. 12, ii. 25, 


wes 
ger, Son of Ammishaddai, 


Ahi'‘hud. 1 The son of Shelomi, and prince of 


Asher (Num. xxxiv. 27).—. Chief- 
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Ahi’kam, son of Shaphan the scribe, an 
influential officer at the court of Josiah, and of 
Jehoiakim his son. He was one of the delegates 
sent by Hilkiah te consult Huldah (2 K. xxii. 
12-14). In the reign of Jehoiakim he successfully 
used his influence to protect the prophet Jeremiah 
(Jer. xxvi. 24). His son Gedaliah was made 
governor of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar, the Chal- 
dean king, and to his charge Jeremiah was entrusted 
when released from priscn eer xxxix. 14, xl. 5). 

Ahi'lud. 1. Father of Jehoshaphat, the re- 
corder or chronicler of the kingdom in the reigns 
of David and Solomon (2 Sam. viii. 16, xx. 24; 
1K. iv. 33 1 Chr. xviii. 15).—8. The father of 
Baana, one of Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers 
(1 K. iv. 12). It is uncertain whether he is the 
same with the foregoing. 

Ahim’aas. L Father of Saul’s wife, Ahincam 
(1 Sam. xiv. 50).—2, Son of Zadok, the high-priest 
in David’s reign, and celebrated for his swiftness of 
foot. When David fied from Jerusalem, on account 
of Absalom’s rebellion, the high-priests, accompanied 
by their sons, Ahimaaz and Jonathan, and the 
Levites, carried the ark of God forth, intending 
to accompany the king. But at his bidding they 
returned to the city, as did likewise Hushai the 
Archite. It was then arranged that Hushai should 
feign himself to be a friend of Absalom, and should 
tell Zadok and Abiathar whatever intelligence he 
could obtain in the palace. They, on their parts, 
were to forward the intelligence through Ahimaaz 
and Jonathan, who accordingly stayed outside the 
walls of the city at En-Rogel, on the read towards 
the plain. A message soon came to them from 
Zadok and Abiathar through the maid-servant, 
to say that Ahithophel had counselled an imme- 
diate attack upon David and his followers, and 
that, consequently, the king must cross the Jordan 
without the least delay. They started at once 
on their errand, but not without being suspected, 
for a lad seeing the wench speak to them, and 
seeing them immediately run off quickly, went 
and told Absalom, who ordered a hot pursuit. In 
the mean time, however, they had got as far as 
Bahurim, to the house of a steadfast partizan of 
David's. Here the woman of the house effectually 
hid them in a well in the court-yard, and covered 
the well’s mouth with ground or bruised corn. 
Absalom’s servants coming up searched for them in 
vain; and as soon as they were gone, and returned 
by the road to Jerusalem, Ahimaaz and Jonathan 
hasted on to David, and told him Ahithophel’s 
counsel, David with his whole company crossed 
the Jordan that very night (2 Sam. xv. 24-37, 
xvii. 15-22). Shortly afterwards the narrative 
gives us a singular instance of oriental or Jewish 
craft in Ahimaaz. When Absalom was killed by 
Joab and his armour-bearers, Ahimaaz was very 
urgent with Joab to be employed as the messenger 
to run and carry the tidings to David. The politic 
Joab, well knowing the king’s fond partiality for 
Absalom, would not allow him to be the bearer of 
such tidings, but employed Cushi instead. But, 
after Cushi had started, Ahimaaz was so impor- 
tunate to be allowed to run too that at length he 
extorted Joab’s consent. Taking a shorter or an 
easier way by the plain he managed to outron 
Cushi, and, arriving first, he reported to the king 
the good news of the victory, suppressing his know- 
ledge of Absalom’s death, and leaving to Cushi the 
task of announcing it. He had thus the merit 


AHTRAM 


of bringing good tidings without the alloy of the 
disaster of the death of the king’s son (2 Sam. 
xviii. 19-33). This is the last we hear of Ahimaaz. 
There is no evidence, beyond. the assertion ot 
Josephus, that he ever filled the office of high-priest ; 
and Josephus may have concluded that he did, 
merely because, in the genealogy of the high-priests 
(1 Chr. vi. 8, 9), he intervenes between Zadok and 
Azariah. Judging only from 1 K. iv. 2, compared 
with 1 Chr. vi. 10, we should conclude that Ahi- 
maaz died before his father Zadok, and that Zadok 
was succeeded by his grandson Azariah.—8. Solo- 
mon’s officer in Naphtali, the king’s son-in-law, hay- 
ing married his daughter Basmath (1 K. iv. 15). 

Ahi'man. 1. One of the three giant Anakim 
who inhabited Mount Hebron (Num. xiii. 22, 33), 
seen by Caleb and the spies. The whole race were 
cut off by Joshua (Josh. xi. 21), and the three 
brothers were slain by the tribe of Judah (Judg. 
i. 10).—<-2. One of the porters or gatekeepers who 
had charge of the king’s gate for the “‘ camps” of 
the sons of Levi (1 Chr. ix. 17). ; 

Ahim'elech. 1 Son of Ahitub (1 Sam. rxii. 11, 
12), and high-priest at Nob in the days of Saul. 
He gave David the shew-bread to eat, and the 
sword of Goliath ; and for so doing was, upon the 
accusation of Doeg the Edomite, put to death with 
his whole house by Saul’s order. Lighty-five priests 
wearing an ephod were thus cruelly slaughtered ; 
Abiathar alone escaped. [ABIATHAR.] On the 
question of Ahimelech’s identity with Ahijah, see 
AHIJAH. For the singular confusion between 
Ahimelech and Abiathar in the 1st book of Chro- 
nicles, see ABIATHAR.—2. A Hittite, one o 
David's companions while he was persecuted by 
Saul; called in the LXX. Abimelech; which is 
perhaps the right reading, after the analogy of 
Abimelech, king of Gerar (1 Sam. xxvi. 6). 

Ahi'moth, a Levite, apparently in the time of 
David (1 Chr. vi. 25). In ver. 35, for Ahimoth 
we find Mahath, as in Luke iii. 26. 

Ahin’adab, son of Iddo, one of Solomon's twelve 
commissaries who supplied provisions for the royal 
household (1 K, iv. 14). 

Ahin'’oam. 1. The daughter of Ahimaaz and 
wife of Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 50).—2. A Jezreelitess 
who was married to David during his wandering 
life (1 Sam. xxv. 43). She lived with him and his 
other wife Abigail at the court of Achish (xxvii. 3), 
was taken prisoner with her by the Amalekites 
when they plundered Ziklag (xxx. 5), but was 
rescued by David (18). She is again mentioned 
as living with him when he was king of Judah in 
Hebron (2 Sam. ii. 2); and was the mother of his 
eldest son Amnon (iii. 2). ; 

Ahi'o. 1. Son of Abinadab, who accompanied 
the ark when it was brought out of his father's 
house (2 Sam. vi. 3, 4; 1 Chr. wii. 7).—2, A 
Benjamite, one of the sons of Beriah who drove out 
the inhabitants of Gath (1 Chr. viii. 14).—8. A 
Benjamite, son of Jehiel, father or founder of 
Gibeon (1 Chr. viii. 31, ix. 37). ; 

Ahi'ra, chief of the tribe of Naphtali_ when 
Moses took the census in the year after the Exodus 
(Num. i. 15, ii. 29, vii. 78, 83, x. 27). 

Ahi’ram, one of the sons of Benjamin, and an- 
cestor of the AHTRAMITES (Num. xxvi. 38). In 
the list of Benjamin’s children, in Gen. xlvi. 21, 
the name of Ahiram as “ Ehi and Rosh, 
the former being probably the true reading, of 
which the latter was an easy corruption. It is 
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teertain whether Ahiram is the same as Aher 


(1 Chr. vi. 12), or Aharah (1 Chr. viii. 1). 


Ahis'iamach, a Danite, father of Aholiab, one 
of the architects of the tabernacle (Ex. xxxi. 6, 


mov. 34, sxxviii, 23). 
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of foolishness), a native 
of Giloh, in the hill-country of Judah (Josh. xv. 
51), and privy councillor of David, whose wisdom 
was highly esteemed, that his advice had the 
sutherity of a divine oracle, though his name had 
an exxctly opposite signification (2 Sam. xvi. 23). 
He was the grandfather of Bathsheba (comp. 
3 Sam. xi. 3 with xxiii, 34). Absalom imme- 
diately he had revolted sent for him, and when 
David heard thst Ahithophel had joined the con- 
piracy, he prayed Jehovah to turn his counsel to 

(xv. 31), alluding possibly to the signifi- 
his name. David's grief at the treachery 
confidential friend found expression in the 
(Ps. xli. 9, lv, 12-14).—In 
the people that the breach 
mee his father was irreparable 
persuaded him to take possession of the 
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Gush Chaleb (Giscala), a place identified by Robin- 
son under the abbreviated name of el-Jish, near 
Safed, in the hilly-country to the N.W. of the Sea 
of Galilee. 

Ahla‘i, daughter of Sheshan, whom, having no 
issue, he gave in marriage to his Egyptian slave 
Jarha (1 Chr. ii. 31, 35). In consequence of the 
failure of male issue, she became the foundress of 
an important branch of the family of the Jerah- 
meelites, and from her were descended Zabad, one 
of David’s mighty men (1 Chr. xi. 41), and Azariah, 
one of the captains of hundreds in the reign of Joash 
(2 Chr. xxiii. 1). 

Aho’ah, son of Bela, the son of Benjamin (1 Chr. 
viii. 4). In 1 Chr. viii. 7, he is called Aman. 
The patronymic, AHOHITE, is found in 2 Sam. 
rxiii. 9, 28; 1 Chr. xi. 12, 29, xxvii. 4. 

Aho'hite. [AHOAH.] 

Ah’olah, a harlot, used by Ezekiel as the 
symbol of Samaria (Ez. xxiii. 4, 5, 36, 44). 

Aho'liab, a Danite of great skill as a weaver 
and embroiderer, whom Moses appointed with 
Bezaleel to erect the tabernacle (Ex. xxxv. 30-35). 

Aho'libah, a harlot, used by Ezekiel as the 
symbol of Judah (Ez. xxiii. 4, 11, 22, 36, 44). 

Aholiba’mah, one (probably the second) of the 
three wives of Esau. She was the daughter 
of ANAH, a descendant of Seir the Horite (Gen. 
xxxvi. 2, 25). In the earlier narmtive (Gen. 
xxvi. 34) Aholibamah is called Judith, daughter of 
Beeri, the Hittite. The explanation of the change 
in the name of the woman seems to be that her 
proper personal name was Judith, and that Aholi- 
bamah was the name which she received as the 
wife of Esau and foundress of three tribes of his 
descendants; she is therefore in the narrative 
called by the first name, whilst in the genealogical 
table of the Edomites she appears under the second. 
This ‘explanation is confirmed by the recurrence ot 
the name Aholibamah in the concluding list of the 
genealogical table (Gen. xxxvi. 40-43), which we 
must regard as a list of names of places and not of 
persons. The district which received the name of 
Esau’s wife, or perhaps rather from which she 
received her married name, was no doubt (as the 
name itself indicates) situated in the heights of the 
mountains of Edom, probably therefore in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Hor and Petra. 

Ahumaii, son of Jahath, a descendant of Judah, 
and head of one of the families of the Zorathites 
(1 Chr. iv, 2). 

Ahu'zam, properly Ahuzzam, son of Ashur, the 
father or founder of Tekoa, by his wife Naarah 
(1 Chr. iv. 6). 

Ahus’zath, one of the friends of the Philis- 
tine king Abimelech, who accompanied him at his 
interview with Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 26). 

Ai (heap of ruins). 1. A royal city (comp. 
Josh. viii. 23, 29, x. 1, xii. 9) of Canaan, already 
existing in the time of Abraham (Gen. xii. 8) 
{Har], and lying east of Bethel (comp. Josh. 
xii. 9), and ‘beside Bethaven” (Josh. vii. 2, 
viii. ry It was the second city taken by Israel 
after the passage of the Jordan, and was “ utterly 
destroyed” (Josh. vii. 3, 4, 5, viii. 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 
12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 
29, ix. 3,x. 1,2, xii. 9). However, if Aiath be 
Ai—and from its mention with Migron and Mich- 
mash, it is at least probable that it was so—the 
name was still attached to the locality at the 
time of Sennacherib’s march on Jerusalem (Is. 
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x. 28). At any rate, the “men of Bethel and Ai,” 
to the number of two hundred and twenty-three, 
returned from the captivity with Zerubbabel (zr. 
ii. 28; Neh. vii. 32, ‘‘one hundred and twenty- 
three” only) ; and when the Benjamites again took 
possession of their towns, ‘‘ Michmash, Aija, and 
Bethel, with their ‘*‘ daughters,” are among the 
places named (Neh. xi. 31). [A1Ja.]—No attempt 
has yet succeeded in fixing the site of the city 
which Joshua doomed to be a ‘ heap and a desola- 
tion for ever.” It is the opinion of some that the 
words Ayim in Josh. xviii. 23, and Gaza in 1 Chr. 
vii. 28 are corruptions of Ai. [AVIM; geR 
2. A city of the Ammonites, apparently attached 
to Heshbon (Jer.“xlix. 3). 

Ai‘ah. 1. Son of Zibeon, a descendant of Seir, 
and ancestor of one of the wives of Esau (1 Chr. 
i, 40), called in Gen. xxxvi. 24 AyaH. He 
probably died before his father, as the succession 
fell to his brother Anah.—-2, Father of Rizpah, the 
concubine of Saul (2 Sam. iii. 7, xxi. 8, 10, 11). 

Ai’ath, a place named by Isaiah (x. 28), in con- 
nexion with Migron and Michmash, probably the 
same as Ai. [AI. 

Aija, like Aiath, probably a variation of the 
name Ai, mentioned with Michmash and Bethel 
(Neh. xi. 31). 

Ai‘jalon, “a place of deer or gazelles.” 1. A 
city of the Kohathites (Josh. xxi. 24; 1 Chr. vi. 
69), originally allotted to the tribe of Dan (Josh. 
xix. 42; A. V. “Ajalon’’), which tribe, however, 
was unable to dispossess the Amorites of the place 
(Judg. i. 35). Aijalon was one of the towns forti- 
fied by Rehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 10) during his con- 
flicts with the new kingdom of Ephraim (1 K. xiv. 
30), and the last we hear of it is as being in the 
hands of the Philistines (2 Chr. xxviii. 18, A. V. 
‘¢ Ajalon””). Being on the very frontier of the 
two kingdoms, we can understand how Aijalon 
should be spdken of sometimes (1 Chr. vi. 69, 
comp. with 66) as in Ephraim, and sometimes 
(2 Chr. xi. 10; 1 Sam. xiv. 31) as in Judah 
and Benjamin. The name is most familiar to us 
from its mention in the celebrated speech of Joshua 
during his pursuit of the Canaanites (Josh. x. 12, 
“valley of Aijalon”). The town has been dis- 
covered by Dr. Robinson in the modern Yélo, 
a little to the N. of the Jaffa road, about 14 miles 
out of Jerusalem.—@, A place in Zebulun, men- 
tioned as the burial-place of Elon, one of the judges 
(Judg. xii. 12). 

Ai'jeleth Shahar (i.e. the hind of the morning 
dawn), found once only in the Bible, in connexion 
with Ps, xxii., of which it forms part of the intro- 
ductory verse or title. This term has been vari- 
ously interpreted. Some take it for the name of a 
musical instrument; others suppose it to express 
allegorically the argument of the 22nd Psalm ; but 
the weight of authority predominates in favour of 
the interpretation which assigns to the phrase the 
sole purpose of describing to the musician the me- 
lody to which the psalm was to be played,—‘‘a 
Psalm of David, addressed to the music master who 
presides over the band called the Morning Hind.” 

j Ain, an eye, and also, in the simple but vivid 
imagery of the East, a spring or natural burst of 
living water, always contradistinguished from the 


be found under En, as En-gedi, En-gannim, &c. 
It occurs alone in two cases:—1. One of the land- 
marks on the eastern boundary of Palestine, as 
described by Moses (Num. xxxiv. 11). It is pro- 
bably ’.Ain el-’ Azy, the main source of the Orontes, 
a spring remarkable for its force and magnitude.— 
2, One of the southernmost cities of Judah (Josh. 
xv. 32), afterwards allotted to Simeon (Josh. xix. 
7; 1 Chr. iv. 32) and given to the priests (Josh. 
xxi. 16). In the list of priests’ cities in 1 Chr. vi. 
Ashan takes the place of Ain. 

Ai'rus, one of the “servants of the Temple,” 
or Nethinim, whose sons came up with Zorobabel 
(1 Esd. v. 31). Perhaps the same as REAIAH. 

A'jah=Aiah, 1 (Gen. xxxvi. 24). 

A’jalon (Josh. x. 12, xix. 42; 2 Chr. XXxviii. 
18). ‘The same place as AIJALON (1), which see. 
The Hebrew being the same in both, there is no 
reason for the inconsistency in the spelling of the 
name in the A. V. 

Akan, son of Ezer, one of the “ dukes” or 
chieftains of the Horites, and descendant of Seir 
(Gen. xxxvi. 27). He is called JakaN in 1 Chr. 
}. 42=JAAKAN, which last is probably the true 
reading in both cases. 

Ak’kub. 1. A descendant of Zerubbabel and 
son of Elicenai (1 Chr. iii. 24).——-2. One of the 
porters or doorkeepers at the east gate of the 
Temple. His descendants succeeded to his office, 
and appear among those who returned from Baby- 
lon (1 Chr. ix. 17; Ezr. ii. 42; Neh. vii. 45, x. 
19, xii. 25). Also called Dacont (1 Esd. v. 28).— 
3. One of the Nethinim, whose family returned 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 45). Called AcuB in 
1 Esd. v. 31.—4. A Levite who assisted Ezra in 
expounding the law to the people (Neh. viii. 7). 
Called Jacubvs in 1 Esd. ix. 48. 

Akrab’bim, ‘‘THE ASCENT oF,” and ‘THE 
GOING UP TO;” also “ MAALEH-ACRABBIM ’ 
(“the scorpion-pass””). A pass between the south 
end of the Dead Sea and Zin, forming one of 
the landmarks on the south boundary at once of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 3) and of the Holy Land (Num. 
xxxiv. 4). Also the north (?) boundary of the 
Amorites (Judg. i. 36). Judas Maccabaeus gained 
here a great victory over the Edomites (1 Mace. v. 
3, “ Arabattine”). Perhaps Akrabbim is the steep 
pass es-Sufah, by which the final step is made from 
the desert to the level of the actual land of Pales- 
tine. As to the name, scorpions abound in the 
whole of this district. 

Alabaster occurs in the N. T. only in the 
notice of the alabaster-box of ointment which a 
woman brought to our Lord when he sat at meat 
in the house of Simon the leper at Bethany, the 
contents of which she poured on the head of the 
Saviour (Matt. xxvi. 7; Mark xiv. 3; Luke vil. 
37). By the English word alabaster is to be un- 
derstood both that kind which is also known by the 
name of gypsum, as well as the oriental alabaster 
which is so much valued on account of its translu- 
cency, and for its variety of coloured streakings, 
red, yellow, gray, &c., which it owes for the most 
part to the admixture of oxides of iron. The latter 
‘3 a fibrous carbonate of lime, of which there are 
many varieties, satin spar being one of the most 
common. The former isa hydrous sulphate of lime, 
well or tank of artificial formation, and which latter | and forms when calcined and ground the well- 
is designated by the words Beer and Bor. Ain| known and useful substance called plaster of Paris. 
oftenest occurs in combination with other words | Both these kinds of alabaster, but especially the 
forming the names of definite localities: these will | latter, are and bave been Jong used for various 
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arnamental purposes, such as in the fabrication of Al'ema, a large and strong city in Gilead in the 
ray, bores, &c, The ancients considered alabaster | time of the Maccabees (1 Mace. v. 26). 
(carbonate of lime) to be the best material in Alem'eth, a Benjamite, son of Jehoadah or Ja- 
which to preserve their ointments, Unguents,” | rah (1 Chr. viii. 36, ix. 42), and descended from 
says Pliny, “ keep best in alabaster.” In Mark xiv. Jonathan the son of Saul, 
3, the woman who brought “the alabaster-box of Alem'eth, the form under which ALMON, the 
cintwment of spikenard” is said to break the box name of a city of the priests in Benjamin, appears 
pouring out the ointment, which probably | in 1 Chr. vi. 60 [45]. Under the very similar 
aaly means breaking the seal which kept the essence: form of ’Almét or Almuth, it has been apparently 
ofthe perfume from evaporating, identified in the present day at about a mile N.E. 
of Anata, the site of Anathoth. Among the gene- 
alogies of Benjamin the name occurs in the A. V. in 
connexion with Azmaveth, also the name of a town 
of that tribe (1 Chr. viii, 36, ix. 42, compared with 
Ezr. ii. 24), but the form in Hebrew is different, 
Alexan’der IIL, king of Macedon, surnamed 
THE GREAT, “ the son of Philip” (1 Mace. vi. 2) 
and Olympias, was born at Pella, B.c. 356. On 
the murder of Philip (B.C. 336) Alexander put 
down with resolute energy the disaffection and hos- 
tility by which his throne was menaced; and in 
two years crossed the Hellespont (B.c. 334) to 
carry out the plans of his father, and execute the 
mission of Greece to the civilised world. The battle 
of the Granicus was followed by the subjugation of 
western Asia; and in the following year the fate 
of the East was decided at Issus (B.c. 333). Tyre 
and Gaza were the only cities in western Syria 
which offered Alexander any resistance, and these 
were reduced and treated with unusual severity 
(B.C. 332). Egypt next submitted to him ; and in 
B.C. 331 he founded Alexandria, which remains to 
the present day the most characteristic monument 
of his life and work. In the same year he finally 
defeated Darius at Gaugamela; and in B.c. 330 
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the capital of his empire. In the next year (3.c. 
323) he died there in the midst of his gigantic 
plans ; and those who inherited his conquests left his 
designs unachieved and unattempted (cf. Dan. vii. 
6, viii. 5, xi. 3).—The famous tradition of the visit 
of Alexander to Jerusalem during his Phoenician 
campaign (Joseph. Ant. xi. 8, §1 ff.) has been a 
fruitful source of controversy. The Jews, it is 
said, had provoked his anger by refusing to transfer 
their allegiance te him when summoned to do so 
during the siege of Tyre, and after the reduction 
of Tyre and Gaza he turned towards Jerusalem. 
Jaddua (Jaddus) the high-priest (Neh. xii. 11, 22), 
who had been warned in a dream how to avert the 
king’s anger, calmly awaited his approach, and 
when he drew near went out to meet him, clad in 
his robes of hyacinth and gold, and accompanied by 
@ train of priests and citizens arrayed in white. 


an his general B hid 
rs] eae him a Jeugin His 
ime La Aen 80 ign that, in spite of the 


wih y Sgainst Jerusalem | Alexander was so moved by the solemn spectacle 
ns He ores Judas, who fell in the | that he did reverence to the holy name inscribed 
MS restoration, i Alcimus. After upon the tiara of the high-priest ; and when Par- 
to modify in ae have attempted | menio expressed surprise, he replied that “he had 
Peed in doer P, and as he was | seen the god whom Jaddua represented in a dream 
Sart of the 7, ve Wall of the inner at Dium, encouraging him to cross over into Asia, 
Sart of the Gentiles ae ‘t which separated the and promising him success.” After this it is said 
(pens), and « deta a | | that he visited Jerusalem, offered sacrifice there, 

Mei 3 cf. 2 Mace, oe a 160 B.c. | heard the prophecies of Daniel which foretold his 


victory, and conferred important privileges upon 
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the Jews, not only in Judaea, but in Babylonia and 
Media, which they enjoyed during the supremacy 
of his successors. The narrative is repeated in the 
Talmud and in later Jewish writers. On the other 
hand, no mention of the event occurs in Arrian, 
Plutarch, Diodorus, or Curtius. But internal evi- 
dence is decidedly in favour of the story even in its 
picturesque fulness, From policy or conviction 
‘Alexander delighted to represent himself’ as chosen 
by destiny for the great act which he achieved. 
The siege of Tyre arose professedly from a religious 
motive. The battle of Issus was preceded by the 
visit to Gordium; the invasion of Persia by the 
pilgrimage to the temple of Ammon. And the 
silence of the classical historians, who notoriously 
disregarded and misrepresented the fortunes of the 
Jews, cannot be held to be conclusive against the 
occurrence of an event which must have appeared 
to them trivial or unintelligible —In the prophetic 
visions of Daniel the influence of Alexander is neces- 
sarily combined with that of his successors. They 
represented with partial exaggeration the several 
phases of his character ; and to the Jews nationally 
the policy of the Syrian kings was of greater im- 
portance than the original conquest of Asia, But 
some traits of “the first mighty king’? (Dan. viii. 
21, xi. 3) are given with vigorous distinctness. The 
emblem by which he is typified (a hegoat) suggests 
the notions of strength and speed ; and the universal 
extent (Dan. viii. 5,... from the west on the face 
of the whole earth) ahd marvellous rapidity of his 
conquests (Dan. lt. c., he touched not the ground) 
are brought forward as the characteristics of his 
power, which was directed by the strongest per- 
sonal impetuosity (Dan. viii. 6, in the fury of his 


power). He ruled with great dominion, and did 
according to his will (xi. 3), ‘and there was none 
. out of his hand” (viii. 7). 


that could deliver .. 





Tetradrachm (Attic talent) of Lysimachus, King of Thrace. 
Obv. Head of Alexander the Great os a young Jupiter Ammoa. 
Rev. Pallas scated to Icft, holding a Victory. 


Alexan'der Balas was, according to some, a 
natural son of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, but he 
was more generally regarded as an impostor who 
falsely assumed the connexion. He claimed the 
throne of Syria, in 152 B.C., in opposition to De- 
metrius Soter, who had provoked the hostility of 
the neighbouring kings and alienated the affections 
of his subjects. After landing at Ptolemais (1 Macc. 
x. 1) Alexander gained the warm support of Jona- 
than, who was now the leader of the Jews (1 Macc. 
ix. 73); and in 150 B.c. he completely routed the 
forces of Demetrius, who himself fell in the retreat 
(1 Mace. x. 48-50). After this Alexander married 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy VI. Philometor ; 
and in the arrangement of his kingdom appointed 
‘Jonathan governor (1 Macc. x. 65) of a province 
AJudaea: cf. 1 Macc. xi. 57). But his triumph 
was of short duration. After obtaining power he 
tgave himself up to a life of indulgence; and when 
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Demetrius Nicator, the son of Demetrius Soter, 
landed in Syria, in 147 B.c., the new pretender 
found powerful support (1 


Mace. x. 67 ff.). At 
first Jonathan defeated and slew Apollonius, the 
governor of Coele-Sytia, who had joined the party 
of Demetrius, for which exploit he received fresh 
fivours from Alexander (1 Macc. x. 69-89); but 
shortly afterwards (B.c. 146) Ptolemy entered 
Syria with a large force, and after he had placed 
garrisons in the chief cities on the coast, which 
received him according to the commands of Alex- 
ander, suddenly pronounced himself in favour of 
Demetrius (1 Macc. xi. 1-11), alleging, probably 
with truth, the existence of a conspiracy against 
his life. Alexander, who had been forced to leave 
Antioch, was in Cilicia when he heard of Ptolemy's 
defection (1 Macc. xi. 14). He hastened to meet 
him, but was defeated (1 Macc. xi. 15), and fled to 
Abae in Arabia, where he was murdered, B.c. 146 
(1 Macc. xi. 17). The narrative in 1 Mace. shows 
clearly the partiality which the Jews entertained 
for Alexander ‘as the first that entreated of true 
peace with them” (1 Macc. x. 47); and the same 
feeling was exhibited afterwards in the zeal with 
which they supported his son Antiochus. [AN- 
Tiocnus VI.] 

Alexan'der, in N. T. 1. Son of Simon the 
Cyrenian, who was compelled to bear the cross 
for our Lord (Mark xv. 21).==02. One of the kin- 
dred of Annas the high-priest (Acts iv. 6), appa- 
rently in some high office, as he is among three 
who are mentioned by name. Some suppose him 
identical with Alexander the Alabarch at Alexandria, 
the brother of Philo Judaeus, mentioned by Jo- 
sephus.==-8. A Jew at Ephesus, whom his country- 
men put forward during the tumult raised by 
Demetrius the silversmith (Acts xix. 33), to plead 
their cause with the mob, as being unconnected with 
the attempt to overthrow the worship of Artemis. 
Or he may have been, as imagined by Calvin and 
others, a Jewish convert to Christianity, whom the 
Jews were willing to expose as a victim to the 
frenzy of the mob.—4. An Ephesian Christian, 
reprobated by St. Paul in 1 Tim. i. 20, as having, 
together with one Hymenaeus, put from him faith 
and a good conscience, and so made shipwreck con- 
cerning the faith. This may be the same with— 
5. ALEXANDER the coppersmith, mentioned by the 
same apostle (2 Tim. iv. 14) as having done him 
many mischiefs. It is quite uncertain where this 
person resided; but, from the caution to Timotheus 
to beware of him, probably at Ephesus. 

Alexan’dria (3 Mace. iii. 1; Acts xviii. 24, vi. 
9), the Hellenic, Roman, and Christian capital of 
Egypt, was founded by Alexander the Great, B.C. 
332, who himself traced the ground-plan of the 
city, which he designed to make the metropolis 
of his western empire. The work thus begun 
was continued after the death of Alexander by the 
Ptolemies. Every natural advantage contributed to 
its prosperity. The climate and site were singularlv 
healthy. The harbours, formed by the island of 
Pharos and the headland Lochias, were safe and 
commodious, alike fur commerce and for war; and 
the Lake Mareotis was an inland haven for the 
merchandise of Egypt and India. Under the 
despotism .of the later Ptolemies the trade of 
Alexandria declined, but its population and wealth 
were enormous. After the victory of Augustus it 
suffered for its attachment to the cause of Antony + 
but its importance as one of the chief corn-ports 
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of Rome! secured for it the general favour of the | to the fortunes of Syria [ANTIOCHUS the Great] ; 
fist emperors. In later times the seditious tumults | and the same policy which alienated the Palestinian 
for which the Alerandrians had always been noto-| party gave unity and decision to the Jews of 
nous desalated the city, and religious feuds aggra- | Alexandria, The Septuagint translation, which 
ated the popular distress, Yet even thus, though | strengthened the barrier of language between Pales- 
Aletandrin suffered greatly from constant dissen-| tine and Egypt, and the temple at Leontopolis 
soos and the weakness of the Byzantine court, the | (161 B.c.), which subjected the Egyptian Jews to 
splendour of‘ the great city of the West” amazed | the charge of schism, widened the breach which 
Amroa, its Arab conqueror; and, after centuries | was thus opened. But the division, though marked, 
of Mchammedan misrule, it Promises once again to | was not complete. At the beginning of the Christian 
justify the wisdom of its founder.—The population | era the Egyptian Jews still paid the contributions 

ria was mixed from the first; and this | to the temple-service. Jerusalem, though its name 
fact formed the groundwork of the Alexandrine cha- | was fashioned to a Greek shape, was still the Holy 
racter. The three regions into which the city was | City, the metropolis not of a country but of a 
divided (Regio Judaeorum, Brucheium, Rhacotis) | people, and the Alexandrians had a synagogue there 
curesponded to the three chief classes of its inha- (Acts vi. 9). The internal administration of the 
bitants, Jews, Greeks, Egyptians ; but, in addition | Alexandrine Church was independent of the Sanhe- 
drim at Jerusalem ; bat respect survived submission. 
—<According to the common legend St. Mark first 
“preached the Gospel in Egypt, and founded the 
first Church in Alexandria.” At the beginning of 
the 2nd century the number of Christians at Alex- 
andria must have been very large, and the great 
leaders of Gnosticism who arose there (Basihdes, 
Valentinus) exhibit an exaggeration of the tendency 
of the Church. 

Alexan'drians, 1. The Greek jahabitants of 
Alexandria (3 Macc. ii. 30, iii. 21). 2. The 
Jewish colonists of that city, who were admitted 
to the privileges of citizenship, and had a synagogue 
at Jerusalem (Acts vi. 9). See above, 

Algum or Almug Trees; the former occurring 
in 2 Chr. ii. 8, ix. 10, 11, the latter in 1 K. x. 11, 
12, There can be no question that these words 
are identical, From 1 K. x. 11, 12, 2 Chr. ix, 
10, 11, we learn that the almug was brought in 
great plenty from Ophir, together with gold and 
precious stones, by the fleet of Hiram, for Solomon’s 
Temple and house, and for the construction of mu- 
sical instruments. In 2 Chr. ii. 8, Solomon is re- 
presented as desiring Hiram to send him “ cedar- 
trees, fir-trees, and almug-trees out of sete 
From the passage in Kjngs it seems clear that 
Ophir was the fount Gon which the almug- 
trees came; and as it is improbable that Lebanon 
should also have been a locality for them, the pas- 
sage which appears to ascribe the growth of the 
almug-tree to the mountains of Lebanon must be 
considered to be either an interpolation of some 
transcriber, or else it must bear a different inter- 
pretation. Perhaps the wood had been brought 
from Ophir to Lebanon, and Solomon’s instruc- 
tions to Hiram were to send on to Jerusalem 
the timber imported from Ophir that was lying 
at the port of Tyre, with the cedars which had 
been cut in Mount Lebanon. It is impossible to 
identify the algum or almug-tree with any cer- 
tainty, but the arguments are more in favour of 
the red sandal-wood (Pterocarpus santalinus) than 
of any other species. This tree, which belongs to 
the natural order Leguminosae, and sub-order Pa- 
Pilionaceag, is a native of India and Ceylen. The 
wood is very heavy, hard, and fine grained, and of 
& beautiful garnet colour, 

Al'iah. yen 

Alian. [Atvan. 

» & figure of speech, which has been 
iy fen : , ae by Bishop Marsh, in ee eon 
* Ut, from (Acts xxviii, | etymology, as “a representation of one ing whi 
ME the Anatic aes ( f weather, often kept close is intender to seutta the representation of another 

xvii). thing;” the first representation being consistent 






























consideration “of their services against the E 
tans.” Ptolemy I. imitated the paligy of Mest: 
au, after the capture of Jerusalem, removed a 
casiderable number of its citizens to Alexandria. 
yy others followed of their own accord; and all 
Tevived the fall Macedonian franchise, as men of 
7m and tried fidelity, Already on a former 
molcd the Jews had sought a home in the land of 
. bondage, More than two centuries and a half 
: 8 the foundation of Alexandria a large body 
em had taken refuge in Egypt, the 
Murder of Gedaliah ; but these, after a general 
spestasy, Were carried captive to Babylon by Nebu- 
Peal (2 K. xxv, 26; Jer. xliv.).—The fate of 
Mer colony was far different. The numbers 


nfirmed to them th ivil 
: € privileges 
ie! had enjoyed before, and they retained 


Various in i i 
ne eae eruptions, during the tumults 


a th Tega of Claudius), by their own 
ledrin) «4 ove *Ppointed a council (i.e. San- 
stinng to tee the affairs of the Jews” 
o Christan a own laws. The establishment 
Int thee tered the civil Position of the 
Od whey ye atained their relative Prosperity ; 
tity ince Was taken by Amrou 40,000 
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with itself, but requiring, or capable of admitting, 
a moral or spiritual interpretation over and above 
its literal sense. An allegory has been considered by 
some as a lengthened or sustained metaphor, or a 
continuation of metaphors, as by Cicero, thus stand- 
ing in the same relation to metaphor as parable to 
simile; but the interpretation of allegory differs 
from that of metaphor, in having to do not with 
words but things. In every allegory there is a 
twofold sense; the immediate or historic, which is 
understood from the words, and the ultimate, 
which is concerned with the things signified by the 
words, The allegorical interpretation is not of the 
words, but of the things signified by them; and 
not only may, but actually does, coexist with the 
literal interpretation in every allegory, whether the 
narrative in which it is conveyed be of things pos- 
sible or real. An illustration of this may be seen 
in Gal. iv. 24, where the apostle gives an allegorical 
interpretation to the historical narrative of Hagar 
and Sarah; not treating that narrative as an alle- 
gory in itself, as our A. V. would lead us to 
suppose, but drawing from it a deeper sense than 
is conveyed by the immediate representation. For 
examples of pure and mixed allegory, see Ps. lxxx. ; 
Luke xv. 11-32; John xy. 1-8. 

Allelu'ia,. so written in Rev. xix. 1, foll. 
or more properly HALLELUJAH, “praise ye Je- 
hovah,” as it is found in the margin of Ps. cv. evi. 
exii. 1, exiii. 1, cxlvi.-cl. (comp. Ps. cxiii. 9, cxv. 
18, cxvi. 19, cxvii. 2). The Psalms from cxiii. to 
exviil. were called by the Jews the Hallel, and were 
sung on the first of the month, at the feast of De- 
dication, and the feast of Tabernacles, the feast of 
Weeks, and the feast of the Passover. [Hosanna ]. 
On the last occasion Pss. cxiii. and exiv., according 
to the school of Hillel (the former only according to 
the school of Shammai), were sung before the feast, 
and the remainder at its termination, after drinking 
the last cup. The hymn (Matt. xxvi. 30), sung 
by Christ and his disciples after the last supper, is 
supposed to have been the great Hallel, which 
seems to have varied according to the feast. The 
literal meaning of ‘“ Hallelujah” sufficiently indi- 
cates the tains of the Psalms in which it 
occurs, as hymns of praise and thanksgiving. The 
are all found in the last book of the Sibi aa 
bear marks of being intended for use in the temple- 
Service; the words ‘praise ye Jehovah” being 
taken up by the full chorus of Levites. In the 
great hymn of triumph in heaven over the destruc- 
tion of Babylon, the apostle in vision heard the 
multitude in chorus like the voice of mighty thun- 
derings burst forth, ‘Alleluia, for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth,” responding to the voice which 
came out of the throne saying “ Praise our God, 
all ye his servants, and ye that fear him, both 
smail and great” (Rev. xix.1-6). In this, as in 
the offering of incense (Rev. viii.), there is evident 
allusion to the service of the temple, as the apostle 
had often witnessed it in all its grandeur. 

ses. On the first establishment of the 
Hebrews in Palestine no connexions were formed 


between them and the surrounding nations. But 


with the extension of their power under the ki 

the _Jews were brought maces into contact with 
foreigners, and alliances became essential to the 
security of their commerce. Solomon concluded 
two important treaties exclusively for commercial 
purposes ; the first with Hiram, king of Tyre, ori- 
ginally with the view of obtaining materials and 
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workmen for the erection of the Temple, and after- 


wards for the supply of ship-builders and sailors 
(1 K, v. 2-12, ix. 27): the second with 2 Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt; by this he secured a monopoly 


of the trade in horses and other products of that 


country (1 K. x. 28, 29). After the division of 
the kingdom the alliances were of an offensive and 
defensive nature. When war broke out between 
Amaziah and Jeroboam II. a coalition was formed 
between Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah on the one 
side, and Ahaz and Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, 
on the other (2 K. xvi. 5-9). By this means an 
opening was afforded to the advances of the Assy- 
rian power; and the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, 
as they were successively attacked, sought the alli- 
ance of the Egyptians, who were strongly inte- 
rested.in maintaining the independence of the Jews 
as a barrier against the encroachments of the Assy- 
rian power. Thus Hoshea made a treaty with So 
(Sabaco, or Sevechus), and rebelled against Shal- 
maneser (2 K. xvii. 4). Hezekiah adopted the same 
policy in opposition to Sennacherib (Is. xxx. 2); but 
in neither case was the alliance productive of much 
good: the Israelites were abandoned by So, and it 
was only when the independence of Egypt itself 
was threatened that the Assyrians were defeated 
by the joint forces of Sethos and Tirhakah, and a 
temporary relief afforded thereby to Judah (2 K. 
xix. 9, 36). On the restoration of independence 
Judas Maccabeus sought an alliance with the Ro- 
mans as a counterpoise to the neighbouring state of 
Syria (1 Macc. viii.). This alliance was renewed by 
Jonathan (1 Macc. xii. 1) and by Simon (1 Macc. 
xv. 17). On the last occasion the independence of 
the Jews was recognised and formally notified to 
the neighbouring nations, B.c. 140 (1 Macc. xv. 22, 
23). Treaties of a friendly nature were at the 
same period concluded with the Lacedaemonians 
under an impression that they came of a common 
stock (1 Macc. xii. 2, xiv. 20).—The formation of 
an alliance was attended with various religious 
rites: a victim was slain and divided into two 
parts, between which the contracting parties passed, 
(Gen, xv. 10). That this custom was maintained 
to a late period appears from Jer. xxxiv. 18-20. 
Generally speaking the oath alone is mentioned in 
the contracting of alliances, either between nations 
(Josh. ix. 15) or individuals (Gen. xxvi. 28, xxx). 
53; 1 Sam. xx. 17; 2 K. xi. 4). The event was 
celebrated by a feast (Gen. é. c.; Ex. xxiv. 11; 
2 Sam. iii. 12, 20). Salt, as symbolical of fidelity, 
was used on these occasions; it was applied to the 
sacrifices (Lev. ii, 13), and probably used, as 
among the Arabs, at hospitable entertainments ; 
hence the expression “covenant of salt” (Num. 
xviii. 19; 2 Chr. xiii. 5). Occasionally a pillar or 
a heap of stones was set up as a memorial of the 
alliance (Gen. xxxi. 52). eae Ke any 
by the soliciting the alliance . xv. 18; 
of oe Men. 18). The fidelity of the 
Jews to their engagements was conspicuous at all 
periods of their history (Josh. ix. 18), and any 
breach of covenant was visited with very severe 
punishment (2 Sam. xxi. 1; Ez. xvii. 16). 

Al'lom = Ami= Amon (1 Esd. v. 34; cf. Ear. 
ii. 57; Neh. vii. 59). ; ; 

‘lon, a Simeonite, ancestor of Ziza, a prince of 

his tribe in the reign of Hezekiah (1 Chr. iv. 
37). : 

krton, a large strong tree of some description, 


j probably an oak. The word is found in two names 
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ia the y of Palestine—1, ALLON, more 
socurately ELON, a place named among the cities 
of (Josh. xix, 33), Probably the more 
correct construction is to take it with the following 
word, i.¢, “the oak im,” or “ the oak 
of the loading of tents,” as if deriving its name 
from some nomad tribe frequenting the spot. Such 
4 tribe were the Kenites, and in connexion with 
is again named in Judg. iv. 11, 
With the additional definition of « by Kedesh (Naph- 
tali),” Here, however, the A, V. following the 
Vulgate, renders the words the plain of Zaanaim.” 
(Bios.J—2, At'Lon-Ba’cnutu (“oak of weep- 
ing”), the tree under which Rebekah’s nurse, 
was buried (Gen, xxxy, 8). 
the first, in order, of the descendants 
of Joktan (Gen, x, 26; 1 Chr. i, 20), and the pro- 
lor ofan Arab tribe. His settlements must be 
»M common with those of the other de- 
nts of Joktan, in the Arabian peninsula ; 
his name appears to be preserved in that of 
Mudid, & famous personage in Arabian history, 
the reputed father of Ishmael’s Arab wife, and the 
of the Joktanite tribe J urhum, 
4 city within the tribe of Benjamin, 
eg “suburbs” given to the priests (Josh, xxi. 
)» In the parallel list in 1 Chr. vi. it is found 


% R [Ateweru.) 
Al tha'im, one of the latest stations 






















soon appear on the earth, that the time of the sing- 
ing of birds was come, and the voice of the turtle 
would soon be heard in the land (Cant. i. 11, 12). 
The word shdhéu, therefore, or the tree which 
hastened to put forth its blossoms, was a very 
beautiful and fitting synonym for the léz, or al- 
mond-tree, in the language of a people so fond of 
imagery and poetry as were the Jews, The almond- 
tree has been noticed in flower as early as the 9th of 
January ; the 19th, 23rd, and 25th are also recorded 
dates. The knowledge of this interesting fact. will 
explain that otherwise unintelligible passage in Jere- 
miah (i. 11, 12), “ The word of the Lord came unto 
me, saying, Jeremiah, what seest thou? And] said, 
I see the rod of an almond-tree (ska‘éd). Then said 
the Lord unto me, thou hast well seen, for I will 
hasten (shdkéd) my word to perform it.”—The 
almond-tree has always been regarded by the Jews 
with reverence, and even to this day the modern 
English Jews on their great feast-days carry a 
bough of flowering almond to the synagogue, just 
as the Jews of old time used to present palm- 
branches in the Temple.—The almond-tree, whose 
Scientific name is Am ygdalus communis, is a native of 


dt the Israelites between Dibon 
s, bety -gad and the moun- 
tains of Abarim (Num. xxxiii, 46, 47). Dibon- 


Gali the Present Dhibdn, just to the north of the 
thin and it is thus probable that Almon-dibla- 
1S identical with Beth-diblathaim, & Moabite 
(alviii. 22) in company 
and Nebo, 
Ga ain tree; Almond. This word is found in 
im «11; Ex, xxy, 33, 34, xxxvii, 19, 20; 
tal the 4, mi. 5; Jer. i. 11, in the 
+". dt is invariably repy d 

Sine Hebrew word (shdhéd), Whee Ge 
cur ae o’e tree, sometimes for the fruit 
i tor of i Gen, xliii. 11, Jacob 

Ws os , Sons to take as a present to Joseph 
/ oe Spices and myrrh, nuts and 
Uncads; the fruit is clearly meant. In the 
fo Uy eli above out of the book of 





Almond-tree and blossom. 


Asia and North Africa, but it is cultivated in the 
milder parts of Europe. The height of the tree is 
about 12 or 14 feet ; the flowers are pink, and ar- 
ranged for the most part in pairs; the leaves are 
long, ovate, with a serrated margin, and an acute 
point. The covering of the fruit is downy and suc- 
culent, enclosing the hard shell which contains tne 
kernel, It is curious to observe, in connexion with 
the almond-bowls of the golden candle-stick, that, in 
the language of lapidaries, Almonds are pieces of 
rock-crystal, even now used in adorning branch- 


‘ 


mad 

Were to adorn th 
de to the Dut —e 
aimond-nuts, In the two 


Context it i : 
dearly , certainly Tepresents, It js 
bm dna fet ahs aban as some writers 

§ i “ 
Beads” anJ that dés g S exclusively for « a]. 


« Pola that this ee “the tree.” It candlesticks. 
rly flower; Picuous as it was for Alms, This word is not found in our versiou 
the tin Wering and 


fruit, was known b 
*rent names, The Hebrew liz sein 


the me ne where it is translated Aaze/ in 
doubt that i i, * Jey Yet there can be little or no 

etter word for the almond, for in 
(Hazes ure léz, denotes the 


of the canonical books of O. T., but it occurs 
repeatedly in N. T., and in the Apocryphal books 
of Tobit and Ecclesiasticus.—The duty of alms- 
giving, especially in kind, consisting chiefly in por- 
tions to be left designedly from produce of the 
field, the vineyard, and the oliveyard (Lev. xix. 
9, 10, xxiii. 22: Deut. xv. 11, xxiv. 19, xxvi. 
2-13; Ruth ii, 2), is strictly enjoined by the Law. 
Every third year also (Deut. xiv. 28) each pro- 
prietor was directed to share the tithe of his pro- 
duce with “ the Levite, the stranger, the fatherless, 
and the widow.” The theological estimate of 
almsgiving among the Jews is indicated in the fol- 
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lowing passages:—Job xxxi. 17; Prov. x. 2, xi. 
4; Esth. ix. 22; Ps. cxii. 9; Acts ix. 36, the 
case of Dorcas; x. 2, of Cornelius; to which may 
be added, Tob, iv. 10, 11, xiv. 10, 11; and Ecclus. 
iii. 30, xl. 24. And the Talmudists went so far as 
to interpret righteousness by almsgiving in such 

as Gen. xviii. 19; Is. liv. 14; Ps. xvii. 
15.—-[n the women’s court of the Temple there 
were 13 receptacles for voluntary offerings (Mark 
xii. 41), one of which was devoted to alms for 
education of poor children of good family. Before 
the Captivity there is no trace of permission of 
mendicancy, but it was evidently allowed in later 
times (Matt. xx. 30; Mark x. 46; Acts iii. 2).— 
The Pharisees were zealous in almsgiving, but too 
ostentatious in their mode of performance, for which 
our Lord finds fault with them (Matt. vi.2). But 
there is no ground for supposing that the expression 
“do not sound a trumpet” is more thana mode of 
denouncing their display, by a figure drawn from 
the frequent and well-known use of trumpets in 
religious and other celebrations, Jewish as well as 
heathen.—The duty of relieving the poor was not 
neglected by the Christians (Matt. vi. 14; Luke 
xiv. 13; Acts xx. 35; Gal. ii. 10). Every Christian 
was exhorted to lay by on the first day of each 
week some portion of his profits, to be applied to 
the wants of the needy (Acts xi. 30; Rom. xv. 
25-27 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 1-4). It was also considered a 
duty specially incumbent on widows to devote 
themselves to such ministrations (1 Tim. v. 10).— 

Almug-Trees. [ALGUM-TREES.]. 


Alna'than [ELNATHAN 2.] (1 Esd. viii. 44). 
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aloes, abont an hundred pound weight,” for the 
purpose of anointing the body of our Lord. It is 
usually identified with the Aquilaria Ayallochum, 
a tree which supplies the agallochum, or aloes- 
wood of commerce, much valued in India on 
account of its aromatic qualities for purposes of 
fumigation and for incense. This tree grows to 
the height of 120 feet, being 12 feet in girth. It 
is, however, uncertain whether the AA/dlim or 
Ahdléth is in reality the aloes-wood of commerce ; 
it is quite possible that some kind of odoriferous 
cedar may be the tree denoted by these terms. 

A'loth, a place or district, forming with Asher 
the jurisdiction of the ninth of Solocndats com- 
missariat officers (1 K. iv. 16). 

Al'pha, the first letter of the Greek alphabet, as 
Omega is the last. Its significance is plainly 
indicated in the context, “I am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end, the first and the last” 
(Rey. xxii. 13, i, 8, 11, xxi. 6), which may be 
compared with Is. xli.4. Both Greeks and Hebrews 
employed the letters of the alphabet as numerals. 

Alphabet. [WRITING. 

Alphae’us, the father of the Apostle St. James 
the Less (Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18; Luke vi. 15; 
Acts i, 13), and husband of that Mary (called in 
Mark xv. 40, mother of James the Less and of 
Joses) who, with the mother of Jesus and others, 
was standing by the cross during the crucifixion 
(John xix. 25). [Mary.] In this latter place 
he is called Clopas (not, as in the A. V., Cleophas) ; 
a variation arising from the double pronunciation 
of the Hebrew letter Cheth; and found also in the 
rendering of Hebrew names by the LXX. Whether 
the existence of this variety gives us a further right 
to identify Alphaeus with the Cleopas of Luke 
xxiv. 18, can never be satisfactorily determined. 
If, as commonly, the ellipsis in "Ioddas *laxaBov 
in Luke vi. 15, Acts i. 13, is to be filled up by 
inserting ‘* brother,” then the apostle St. Jude was 
another son of Alphaeus. And in Mark ii. 14, 
Levi (or Matthew) is also said to have been the 
son of Alphaeus. For further particulars, see 
JAMES. 

Altane'us, the same as Mattenai (Ezr. x. 33), 
one of the sons of Hashum (1 Esd. ix. 33). 

Altar. (A.) The first altar of which we have 
any account is that built by Noah when he left the 
ark (Gen. viii. 20). In the early times altars were 
usually built in certain spots hallowed by religious 
associations, e.g. where God appeared (Gen. xii. 7, 
xiii. 18, xxvi. 25, xxxv. 1). Generally of course 
they were erected for the offering of sacrifice; but 
in some instances they ap to have been only 
memorials. Such was the altar built by Moses, and 
called Jehovah Nissi, as a sign that Jehovah would 
have war with Amalek from generation to genera- 
tion (Ex. xvii. 15, 16). Such too was the altar 
which was built by the Reubenites, Gadites, and 
half-tribe of Manasseh, “in the borders of Jordan,” 
and which was erected “ not for burnt-offerings nor 
for sacrifice,” but that it might be ‘‘a witness if 
between them and the rest of the tribes (Josh. xxii. 











10-29),  Altars were most probabl originally 
made of earth. The Law of Moses allowed them 
to be made either of earth or unhewn stones (Ex. 
xx. 24,25): any iron tool would have Sevan the 
altar—but this could only refer to the body of the 
| altar, and that part on ve laid, 
. = s for ; of burnt- 
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ALTAR 


offering. (See below.) In Inter times they were 
frequently built on high places, especially in idola- 
trous worship (Deut. xii.2). The altars so erected 
were themselves sometimes called ‘high places.” 
By the Law of Moses all altars were forbidden, 
and afterwards 
in the Temple (Lev. xvii. 8, 9; Deut. xii. 13, &e.). 
This prohibition, however, was not strictly observed, 
at least till after the building of the Temple, even 
by pious Israelites, Thus Gideon built an altar 


eI, The Altar of Burnt-offering, called in 
Mal, i. 7, 12, « the table of the Lord.” 


at different times, (1.) In the Tabernacle (Ex. 
Ori, 1 ff, xuxviii. 1 ff.) it was comparatively 
mall and portable, In pe it was square. It 
Wis five cubits in length, the same in breadth, 
ute cubits high. It was made of planks of 
adittim (or acacia) wood overlaid with brass. The 
interior was hollow (Ex. xxvii. 8). At the four 
ia Were four projections called horns, made, 
the a iteelf, ; shittim-wood overlaid with 
xxvii, 2). They probabl rojected 

Upwards; and to them the vietin was ieee when 
boat to be sacrificed (Ps, cxviii, 27). On th 
sation of the consecration of the priests (Ex, xxix, 
12) and the offering of the 
re the blood of th 
tras of the altar. Round the altar, midway 
ice the top and bottom, ran a projecting ledge 
stood ‘ | perhaps the priests 
mad when they officiated. To the outer edge of 
4 grating or net-work of brass was 

ed of the altar, 


hich thus presented the a i 
ce of being larger 
below than ahove, At the ae corners of the net- 
Work were fonp : 


were: (1 the service of the altar 
With, ghia clear away the fat and ashes 
Hod of the wee wat?) Basons, in which the 
sprinkled. (i) sales and from which 


(Ex. xxvii. 3 


are 
The (5.) Fire-pans, 


: the altar Was cons} . 
mn] % might ha been 
Greater sizg of the b 





yectured | second (Zerubbabel’s) temple. 


) | that of Solomon had 


, | different, 
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being entirely 
of brass (1 K. viii. 64; 2 Chr. vii, 7). It had no 


platforms, 
that steps 


Altar of Burnt Offering, from Surenbusius’ Mfishna. 


this may be urged the fact that the Law of Moses 
positively forbade the use of steps (Ex. xx. 26) and 
the assertion of Josephus that in Herod’s temple the 
ascent was by an inclined plane. On the other 
hand steps are introduced in the ideal, or symbolical, 
temple of Ezekiel (xliii. 17), and the prohibition in 
Ex. xx. has been interpreted as applying to a con- 
tinuous flight of stairs, and not to a broken ascent. 
But the Biblical account is so brief that we are 


iv. | necessarily unable to determine the question. Asa, 


we read, renewed this altar (2 Chr. xv. 8). This 
may either mean that he repaired it, or more pro- 
bably perhaps that he reconsecrated it after it had 
been polluted by idol-worship. Subsequently Ahaz 
had it removed from its place to the north side of 
the new altar which Urijah the priest had made in 
accordance with his directions (2 K. xvi. 14). It 
was ‘‘ cleansed” by command of Hezekiah (2 Chr. 
xxix. 18), and Manasseh, after his repentance, either 
repaired or rebuilt it (2 Chr. xxxiii. 16). It may 


ied. | finally have been broken up, and the brass carried 


to Babylon, but this is not mentioned (Jer. lii, 
17 ff.).—(3.) The altar of burnt-offering in the 
Of this no descrip- 
tion is given in the Bible. We are only told (Ezr. 
iii. 2) that it was built before the foundations of the 
Temple were laid. According to Josephus (Ant. 
xi. 4, §1) it was placed on the same spot on which 

originally stood. It was con- 
structed, as we may infer from 1 Macc. iv. 47, of 
unhewn stones. Antiochus Epiphanes desecrated it 
(1 Mace. i. 54): and according to Josephus (Ant. 
xii. 5, §4) removed it altogether. In the restora- 
tion by Judas Maccabaeus a new altar was built of 
unhewn stone in conformity with the Mosaic Law 
(1 Mace. iv. 47).—=(4.) The altar erected by 
Herod, which is thus described by Josephus (B. J. 
v. 5, §6);—** In front of the Temple stood the 
altar, 15 cubits in height, and in breadth and 
“ia of equal dimensions, viz. 50 cubits; it was 
built foursquare, with horn-like corners projecting 
from it; and on the south side a gentle acclivity 
led up to it. Moreover it was made without any 
iron tool, neither did iron ever touch it at any 
time.” The dimensions given in the Mishna are 
In connexion with the horn on the south- 
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west was a pipe intended to receive the blood of the] This altar stood in the Holy Place, “ before the 
victims, which was sprinkled on the left side of the | vail that is by the ark of the testimony” (Ex. xxx. 
altar: the blood was afterwards carried by means| 6, xl. 5).—(b.) The Altar in Solomon’s Temple 
of a subterranean passage into the brook Kidron. | was similar (1 K. vii. 48; 1 Chr. xxviii. 18), but 
Under the altar was a cavity into which the drink-| was made of cedar overlaid with gold. The altar 
offerings passed. It was covered over with a slab | mentioned in Is. vi. 6 is clearly the Altar of Incense. 
of marble, and emptied from time to time. On the| not the Altar of Burnt-offering. -From this pas- 
north side of the altar were a number of brazen | sage it would seem that heated stones were laid 
rings, to secure the animals which were brought | upon the altar, by means of which the incense was 
for sacrifice. Lastly, round the middle of the| kindled. Although it is the heavenly altar which 
altar ran a scarlet thread to mark where the blood 
was to be sprinkled, whether above or below it.— 
According to Lev. vi. 12, 13, a perpetual fire was 
to be kept burning on the altar. This was the 
symbol and token of the perpetual worship of 
Jehovah. For inasmuch as the whole religion of 
Israel was concentrated in the sacrifices which were 
offered, the extinguishing of the fire would have 
looked like the extinguishing of the religion itself. 
The fire which consumed the sacrifices was kindled 
from this: and besides these there was the fire 
from which the coals were taken to burn incense 
with.—II. The Altar of Incense, called also the 
golden altar to distinguish it from the Altar of 
Burnt-offering, which was called the brazen altar 
(Ex. xxxviii. 30). Probably this is meant by the 
“altar of wood” spoken of Ezek. xli. 22, which is 
further described as the “table that is before the 
Lord,” precisely the expression used of the altar of 
incense. The name “altar” was not strictly 
appropriate, as no sacrifices were offered upon it; 
but once in the year, on the great day of atonement, 
the high-priest sprinkled upon the horns of it the 
blood of the sin-offering (Ex. xxx. 1) That 
in the Tabernacle was made of acacia-wood, over- 
laid with pure gold. In shape it was square, being 
a cubit in length and breadth, and 2 cubits in 
height. Like the Altar of Burnt-offering it had 
horns at the four corners, which were of one piece 
with the rest.of thealtar. It had also a top or roof, 
on which the incense was laid and lighted. Many, 
following the interpretation of the Vulgate craticu- 
lam ejus, have supposed a kind of grating to be 
meant; but for this there is no authority. Round 
the altar was a border or wreath. Below this were 
two golden rings which were to be “for places for 
the staves to bear it withal.” The staves were of 
acacia-wood overlaid with gold. Its appearance 
may be illustrated by the following figure :— 


























is there described, we may presume that the earthly 
corresponded to it.=-(c.) The Altar of Incense is 
mentioned as having been removed from the Temple 
of Zerubbabel by Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Macc. 
i. 21). Judas Maccabaeus restored it, together 
with the holy vessels, &c. (1 Macc. iv. 49). On 
the arch of Titus no Altar of Incense appears. But 
that it existed in the last Temple, and was richly 
overlaid, we learn from the Mishna. From the 
circumstance that the sweet incense was burnt upon 
it every day, morning and evening (Ex. xxx. 7, 8), 
as well as that the blood of atonement was sprinkled 
upon it (v. 10), this altar had a special import- 
ance attached to it. It is the only altar which 
appears in the Heavenly Temple (is. vi. 6; Kev. 
viii. 3, 4).—-C. Other Altars. (1.) Altars of 
brick. There seems to be an allusion to such in 
Is, Ixv. 3. 

(2.) An Altar to an Unknown God. What 
altar this was has been the subject of much discus- 
sion, St. Paul merely mentions in his speech on 
the Areopagus that he had himself seen such 
an altar in Athens. His assertion is confirmed by 
other writers, from whom we learn that there were 
several altars of this kind at Athens. It is not at 
all probable that such inscription referred to the 
God of the Jews, as One whose Name it was un- 
lawful to utter, as some have supposed. As to 
the origin of these altars, we are told by Diogenes 
Laertius that in the time of a plague, when the 
Athenians knew not what god to propitiate in order 
to avert it, Epimenides caused black and white 
sheep to be let loose from the Areopagus, and 
wherever they lay down, to be offered to the re- 
spective divinities. It was probably on this or 
similar occasions that altars were dedicated to an 
Unknown God, since they knew not what god 
_| was offended and required to be propitiated. 

_ Al-Taschi’th, found in the introductory verse to 
‘the four following Psalms, Ivii., lviii., lix., lov. 
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Literally rendered, the import of the words is | them only as a secondary power, at one time in 
“destroy not,” probably the beginning of some league with the Moabites (Judg. iii. 13), when they 
mo or poem to the tune of which those psalms | were defeated by Ehud near Jericho; at another 
were to be chanted, time in league with the Midianites (Judg. vi. 3) 
ATush, one of the stations of the Israelites on | when they penetrated into the plain of Esdraelon, 
their journey to Sinai, the last before Rephidim | and were defeated by Gideon. Saul undertook an 
(Num, xexiii, 13, 14). expedition against them, overrunning their whole 
Al'vah, a dake of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 40), writ- | district from Havilah to Shur, and inflicting an 
ten ALIAH in 1 Chr. i, 51, immense loss upon them (1 Sam. xv.), Their 
Alvan, a Horite, son of Shobal (Gen. xxxvi. power was thenceforth broken, and they degenerated 
23), written ALIAN in 1 Chr. i. 40. into a horde of banditti. Their destruction was 
A'mad, an unknown place in Asher, between completed by David (1 Sam. xxvii., xxx.), 
Alammelech and Misheal (Josh. xix. 26 only). A’mam, a city in the south of Judah, named 
i with Shema and Moladah in Josh. xv. 26 only. 
athus (Esth. xii, 6). [HAMMEDATHA ] 


‘ A’man. (Haman.] (Tob. xiv. 2, Esth, x. 7; 
A'mal, an Asherite, son of Helem (1 Chr. | xii. 6, xiii. 3, 12, xiv.°17, xvi. 10, 17). 
Wi 35). ap tly a mountain in or near 
Amalek, son of Eliphaz by his concubine | Lebanon—* from the head of Amana” (Cant. 
Timnah, grandson of Esau, and chieftain (“ duke” | iv. 8). It is commonly assumed that this is the 
A.V.) of Edom (Gen, xxxvi. 12,16; 1 Chr. i. 36). | mountain in which the river Abana (2 K. v. 12) has 
Amalekites, a nomadic tribe, which occupied | its source, but in the absence of further research in 
the peninsula of Sinai and the Wilderness intervening | the Lebanon this is mere assumption. 
the southern hill-ranges of Palestine and Amari'ah. 1, Father of Ahitub, according to 
the border of Egypt (Num. xiii. 29; 1 Sam. rv.7, | 1 Chr. vi. 7, 52, and son of Meraioth, in the line 
mu. 8). Arabian historians represent them as| of the high-priests. 2, The high-priest in the 
dwelling on the shores of the Persian reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xix. 11). He was 
the son of Azariah, and the fifth high-priest who 
succeeded Zadok (1 Chr. vi. 11). 8, ‘he head of 
a Levitical house of the Kohathites in the time of 
David (1 Chr. xxiii. 19, xxiv. 23). 4, The head 
of one of the twenty-four courses of priests, which 
was named after him, in the times of David, of 
Hezekiah, and of Nehemiah (1 Chr. xxiv. 14; 
2 Chr. xxxi. 15; Neh. x. 3, xii. 2, 13). In the 
first passage the name is written, Jmmer, but it 
seems to be the same name. Another form of the 
-| name is Jmri (1 Chr, ix. 4), a man of Judah, of 
the sons of Bani. 6&5, One of the sons of Bani in 
the time of Ezra, who had married a foreign wife 
(Ezr. x. 42). 6. A priest who returned with 
Zerubbabel (Neh. x. 3, xii. 2, 13). % A descend- 
ant of Pharez, the son of Judah (Neh. xi. 4), 
i. | probably the same as ImRI in 1 Chr. ix. 4. 8 An 
ancestor of Zephaniah the prophet (Zeph. i, 1). 
Amari'as. [Amwariag I.j (1 Esd. viii. 3; 
2 Esd. i. 2). 
Am'asa. 1. Son of Ithra or Jether, by Abigail, 
David's sister (2 Sam. xvii. 25). He joined Ab- 















hives 
"Ter 4 portion of Arabia at a period antecedent to 
ibs ‘cupation by the descendants of Joktan, This 
‘count of their origin harmonizes with Gen. xiv. 7, 
where the “country ” of the Amalekites is men- 
ti . 
tai — ons before the birth of the 


ar Permanent Occupation of central Palestine 


banilies with them 4 salom in his rebellion, and was by him appointed 
tions (Jodg. i ‘ven on their military expedi- | commander-in-chief in the place of Joab, by whom 
flecks and } v1. 5). Their wealth consisted in | he was totally defeated in the forest of Ephraim 


; Mention is made of * town” 
ead 5), but their towns could gies tees 
Tekan than stations, or nomadic enclosures, 


(2 Sam. xviii. 6). When Joab incurred the dis- 
pleasure of David for killing Absalom, David for- 
gave the treason of Amasa, recognized him as his 
nephew, and appointed him Joab’s successor (xix. 
-| 13). Joab afterwards, when they were both in 


ite di : pursuit of the rebel Sheba, pretending to salute 
We Ilana of Sues’ enriyeetine to Egypt | Amasa, stabbed him with his sword (x10), whict 
Attica by the Adenia and to south he held concealed in his left hand. 2, A prince of 
has been jectured ic arm of the Red Sea. It Ephraim, son of Hadlai, in the reign of Ahaz (2 Chr. 
kingy (Gen, xiv ) ine the expedition of the four | xxviii, 12). 
tand ec Amasa'i. 1. A Kohathite, father of Mahath, and 
pee it isin connexion with the | ancestor of Samuel and Heman the singer (1 Chr. 
vi. 25, 35). 2. Chief of the captains of Judah 
and Benjamin, who deserted to David while an 
outlaw at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii, 18). Whether the 
same as Amasa, David’s nephew, is uncertain. 
3. One of the priests who blew trumpets before 
the Ark, when David brought it from the house of 
Obededom (1 Chr. xv. 24). 4, Another Koha~- 
thite, father of another Mahath, in the reign of 
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Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 12), unless the name is that 
of a family. 

Amasha'i, son of Azareel, a priest in the time 
of Nehemiah (Neh. xi. 13), apparently the same as 
MaasiAl (1 Chr. ix. 12). 

Amasi'ah, son of Zichri, and captain of 200,000 
warriors of Judah, in the reign of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chr, xvii. 16). 

A'math, [Hamarta. 

Ama'theis (1 Esd. ix. 29). [ATHLAI.] 

Am’‘athis, “ THE LAND OF,” a district to the 
N. of Palestine Ne Mace, xii. 25). From the con- 
text it is evidently HAMATH. 

Amasi'ah, son of Joash, and eighth king of 
Judah, reigned 8.c. 837-809. He succeeded to the 
throne at the age of 25, on the murder of his 
father, and punished the murderers; sparing, how- 
ever, their children, in accordance with Deut. xxiv. 
16, as the 2nd book of Kings (xiv. 6) expressly in- 
forms us, thereby implying that the precept had not 
been generally observed. In order to restore his 
kingdom to the greatness of Jehoshaphat’s days, he 
made war on the Edomites, defeated them in the 
valley of Salt, south of the Dead Sea, and took their 
capital, Selah or Petra, to which he gave the name 
of Jokteel, ¢.¢. ‘‘God-subdued.” We read in 
2 Chr. xxv. 12-14, that the victorious Jews threw 
10,000 Edomites from the cliffs, and that Amaziah 
performed religious ceremonies in honour of the 
gods of the country; an exception to the general 
character of his reign (cf. 2 K. xiv. 3, with 2 Chr. 
xxv. 2). In consequence of this he was overtaken 
by misfortune. Having already offended the He- 
brews of the northern kingdom by sending back, in 
obedience to a prophet’s direction, some mercenary 
troops whom i had hired from. it, he had the 
foolish arrogance to challenge Joash, king of Israel, 
to battle, despising probably a sovereign whose 

had been exhausted by Syrian wars, and 

who had not yet made himself by the 
t successes recorded in 2 K. xiii. 25. But 
udah was completely defeated, and Amaziah him- 
self was taken prisoner, and conveyed by Joash to 
Jerusalem, which opened its gates to the conqueror. 
A portion of the wall of Jerusalem on the side 
towards the Israelitish frontier was broken down, 
and treasures and hostages were carried off to 
Samaria. Amaziah lived 15 years after the death 
of Joash; and in the 29th year of his reign was 
murdered Y conspirators at Lachish, whither he 
had retired for safety from Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxv. 
27). 2. A descendant of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 34). 
8. A Levite (1 Chr. vi. 45). 4 Priest of the 
golden calf at Bethel, who endeavoured to drive the 
urs Amos from Israel into Judah (Am. vii. 10, 

, 14). r 

Ambassador. The earliest examples of am- 
bassadors employed occur in the cases of Edom, 
Moab, and the Amorites (Num. xx. 14, xxi. 21; 
Judg. xi. 17-19), afterwards in that of the fraudu- 
lent Gibeonites (Josh. ix. 4, &c.), and in the 
instances of civil strife mentioned Judg. xi. 12, 
and xx. 12, They are alluded to more frequently 
during and after the contact of the great adjacent 
monarchies of Syria, Babylon, &c., with those of 
Judah and Israel, as in the invasion of Senna- 
cherib. They were usually men of high rank. 
In the case quoted the chief captain, the chief 
cup-bearer, and chief of the eunuchs, were met 
by delegates of similar dignity from Hezekiah 
(2 K. xviii. 17, 18; see also Is, xxx. 4). Am- 
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bassadors are found to have been employed, not’ 


only on occasions of hostile challenge or insolent 
menace (2 K. xiv. 8; 1 K. xx, 2, 6), but of 
friendly compliment, of request for alliance or other 
aid, of submissive deprecation, and of curious inquiry 
(2 K. xiv. 8, xvi. 7, xviii. 14; 2 Chr. xxxii. 31). 

Amber (Heb. chashmal) occurs only in Ez. i. 
4, 27, viii. 2. It is usually supposed that the 
Hebrew word chashmal denotes a metal, and not 
the fossil resin called amber. The LXX. and Vulg. 
afford no certain clue to identification, for the word 
electron was used by the Greeks to express both 
amber and a certain metal, which was composed of 
gold and silver, and held in very high estimation 
by the ancients. 

A’men, literally, ‘‘true;” and, used as a sub- 
stantive, ‘“‘ that which is true,” ‘ truth” (Is. 
Ixv. 16); a word used in strong asseverations, 
fixing as it were the stamp of truth upon the asser- 
tion which it accompanied, and making it binding 
as an oath (comp. Num. v. 22). In Deut. xxvii. 
15-26, the people were to say ‘“‘ Amen,” as the 
Levites pronounced each of the curses upon Mount 
Ebal, signifying by this their assent to the condi- 
tions under which the curses would be inflicted. 
In accordance with this usage we find that among 
the Rabbins, ‘“* Amen” involves the ideas of swear- 
ing, acceptance, and truthfulness. The first two 
are illustrated by the already quoted ; 
the last by 1 K. i. 36; John iii. 3, 5, 11 (A. V. 
‘¢ veri] "Ya in which the assertions are made with 
the solemnity of an oath, and then strengthened 
by the repetition of “Amen.” ‘ Amen” was the 
proper response of the person to whom an oath was 
administered (Neh. v. 13, viii. 6; 1 Chr. xvi. 36; 
Jer. xi. 5, marg.), and the Deity to whom appeal is 
made on such occasions is called ‘the God of 
Amen” (Is. lxv. 16), as being a witness to the 
sincerity of the implied compact. With a similar 
significance Christ is called ‘‘ the Amen, the faithful 
and true witness” (Rev. iii. 14; comp. John i. 14, 
xiv. 6; 2 Cor. i. 20). It is matter of tradition 
that in the Temple the ‘“‘Amen”’ was not uttered 
by the people, but that, instead, at the conclusion 
of the priest’s prayers, they responded, ‘ Blessed: 
be the name of the glory of his kingdom for ever 
and ever.” Of this a trace is supposed to remain 
in the concluding sentence of the Lord’s Prayer 
(comp. Rom. xi. 36). But in the es 
and private houses it was customary for the people 
or members of the family who were present to 
say ‘*Amen” to the prayers which were offered 
by the minister or the master of the house, and the 
custom remained in the early Christian Church 
(Matt. vi. 13; 1 Cor. xiv. 16). And not only 
public prayers, but those offered in private, and 
doxologies were appropriately concluded with 
‘¢ Amen ” (Rom. ix. 5, xi. 36, xv. 33, xvi. 273 
2 Cor, xiii. 13, &c.). 

Amethyst (Heb. achiéméh). Mention is made 
of this precious stone, which formed the third in 
the third row of the high-priest’s breastplate, 
in Ex, xxviii, 19, xxix. 12, “ And the third row a 
ligure, an agate, and an amethyst.” It occurs also 
in the N. T. (Rev. xxi. 20) as the twelfth stone 
which garnished the foundations of the wall of the 
heavenly Jerusalem. Commentators generally are 
agreed that the amethyst is the stone indicated by 
the Hebrew word, an opinion which is abundantly 
supported by the ancient versions.<-Modern minera- 
logists by the term amethyst usually understand 
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the amethystine variety of quartz, which is crys- Ammis'abad, the son of Benaiah, who apparently 
talline and highly transparent.<-The Greek word | acted as his father's lieutenant, and commanded the 
anethustos, the origin of the English amethyst, | third division of David’s army, which was on duty 
is usually derived from a, “not,” and methud, | for the third month (1 Chr. xxvii. 6). 
“to be intoxicated,” this stone having been believed Am'mon, Am'monites, Children of Ammon, 
to hare the power of dispelling drunkenness in those | a people descended from Ben-Ammi, the son of Lot 
who wore it, by his younger daughter (Gen. xix. 38; comp. 
A'mi, one of “ Solomon's servants”? (Ezr. ii. 57); | Ps. luxxiii. 7, 8), as Moab was by the elder; and 
allel AMON in Neh. vii. 59, and ALLOM, 1 Esd. | dating from the destruction of Sodom, The near 
LARS relation between the two peoples indicated in the 
Amin'adab (Matt. i. 4; Luke iii, 33). [AM- | story of their origin continued throughoat their 
MiNapas 1, existence (comp. Judg. x. 6; 2 Chr. xx. 1 ; Zeph. ii. 
Amitttai, father of the prophet Jonah (2 K./8, &c.). Indeed, so close was their union, and so 
ny. 25; Jon. i. 1). near their identity, that each would appear to be 
Am'mah, the hill of, a hill « facing” Giah by occasionally spoken of under the name of the other, 
the way of the wilderness of Gibeon, named as the | Unlike Moab, the precise position of the territory ot 
Pont to which Joab's pursuit of Abner after the | the Ammonites is not ascertainable, In the earliest 
death of Asahal extended (2 Sam. ii, 24), mention of them (Deut. ii. 20) they are said to have 
Am'mi, i.¢. as explained in the marg. of A. V. | destroyed the Rephaim, whom they called the Zam- 
Oy people,” a figurative name, applied to the | zummim, and to have dwelt in their place, Jabbok 
Kingdom of Israel in token of God’s reconciliation being their border (Num. xxi. 24; Deut. ii, 37 , 
in contrast with the equally significant | iii, 16). “Land” or “country” is, however, but 
rarely ascribed to them, nor is there any reference 
to those habits and circumstances of civilisation, 
which so constantly recur in the allusions to Moab 
(Is. xv., xvi.: Jer. xlviii.). On the contrary, we 
find everywhere traces of the fierce habits of 
marauders in their incursions (1 Sam. xi. 2; Am. 
i. 13), and a very high degree of crafty cruelty tc 
their foes (Jer. xli. 6, 7; Jud. vii. 11, 12), It 
appears that Moab was the settled and civilised 
half of the nation of Lot, an@ that Ammon formed 
its predatory and Bedouin section. On the west ot 
Jordan they never obtained a footing. Among the 
confusions of the times of the J udges we find them 
twice ana) over; once with Moab and Amalek 
seizing Jericho, the “city of palm-trees ” (Judg. 
iii. 13), and a second time “ to fight against Judah 
and Benjamin, and the house of Ephraim; ” but 
;| they quickly returned to the freer pastures of 
Gilead, leaving but one trace of their presence 
in the name of Chephar ha~-Ammonai, “ the hamlet 
of the Ammonites” (Josh. xviii, 24), situated in the 
Portion of Benjamin somewhere at the head of the 
passes which lead up from the J. ordan-valley. The 
hatred in which the Ammonites were held by 
Israel is stated to have arisen partly from their 
Opposition, or, rather, their denial of assistance 
(Deut. xxiii. 4), to the Israelites on their approach 
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Am'midoi, in some copies AMMIDIOI, named in 
Esdr, Y. 20, among those who came up from 
6a with Zorobabel, 


Am‘niel, 1. The spy selected by Moses from 
tee of Dan (Nom, xiii, 1). "9 Father of 
3 P of Lodebar (2 Sam. ix, 4, 3, XVii. 27). 

ather of Ba ii 
Eun in 2 Sam. xi, 3 
mr er David's prime minister. 4. The sixth 
pre ut a xxvi. 5), and one of the 
e Tem 
d'nibod 1. An Ephraimi 
, = phraimite, father of 


Pindne (Nam, S of the tribe at the time of the 


Matt, j T Naason (as it is Written, | to Canaan. But it evidentl mainly from 
le trie rake ii, 32 » Who was the prince of their share in the affair of Belatm (Deut. xxii. 4 
B the wcond year’ of the Exod cn abering of Israel | Neh. xiii. 1). At the period of Israel's first 
Path iv, 19 20:1 Chr Exodus (Num, i, 7, i. 35] approach to the south o Palestine the feeling 
Mention afer yaw’ us 10). He was the fourth towards Ammon is one of regard. The command 
talent of the ancesty f Patriarch of his tribe, {is then “distress not the Moabites .... distress 
Chil of the 119 fee Jesus HRI8T. %. The | pot the children of Ammon, nor meddle with them ”’ 
hore of Usziel, a junior Levitical | (Deut, ii. 9, 19, and comp. 37), and it is only 


B the day, oy of the Kohathites (Ex. vi 18), | fr 
together with other ceo that king sent for, 
i » | Passage through his land, but had taken no part 
. | with Balaam, is punished with the ban of exclusion 


fa 
Kobeth : 
theth, anj : vi 4 Izhar, the son of | from the congregation for three generations, while 
he itis p hy rd » | Moab and Ammon are to be kept out for ten genera- 
Mi 12, it ig : fettordaan error, In Cant. | tions (Deut. xxiii. 3, 8). But whatever its origin it 
Min the ge THA the AL V., or rey vere, © read, | is certain that the animosity continued in forse to 
2 the mary: "7 OF my willing people, | the latest date. Subdued by Jephthah ose = 
Aung 33), and scattered with t slaughter 
litihadda the ace 3.] (Cant. vi. 12). | (1 Sam. xi. 11)—and hat aot ous only, ‘for he 
Lp oe Dan at the time - T, prince of |‘ vexed”? them « whithersoever he turned” (xiv. 
4, i 25, vii, 66,715 25) Exodus (Num. | 47)—they enjoyed under his successor a short 


respite, probably the result of the connexion of 
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Moab with David (1 Sam. xxii. 3) and David’s 
town, Bethlehem—where the memory of Ruth 
must have been still fresh. But this was soon 
brought to a close by the shameful treatment to 
which their king subjected the friendly messengers 
of David (2 Sam. x. 4; 1 Chr. xix. 4), and for 
which he destroyed their city, and inflicted on them 
the severest blows (2 Sam. xii.; 1 Chr. xx.). 
[RABBAH.] In the days of Jehoshaphat they made 
an incursion into Judah with the Moabites and the 
Maonites, but were signally repulsed, and so many 
killed that three days were occupied in spoiling the 
bodies (2 Chr. xx. 1-25). In Uzziah’s reign they 
made ineursions, and committed atrocities in Gilead 
(Am. i. 18); Jotham had wars with them, and 
exacted from them a heavy tribute of “silver 
(comp. “ jewels,” 2 Chr. xx. 25), wheat, and 
barley’? (2 Chr. xxvii. 5). In the time of Jere- 
miah we find them in possession of the cities of 
Gad from which the Jews had been removed by 
Tiglath-Pileser (Jer. xlix., 1-6); and other incur- 
sions are elsewhere alluded to (Zeph. ii. 8,9). At 
the time of the captivity many Jews took 
among the Ammonites from the Assyrians (Jer. xl. 
11), but no better feeling appears to have arisen, 
and on the return from Babylon, Tobiah the Am- 
monite and Sanballat a Moabite (of Horonaim, 
Jer, xlix.\, were foremost among the opponents of 
Nehemiah’s restoration. The last appearances of 
the Ammonites in the biblical narrative are in the 
books of Judith (v. vi. vii.) and of the Maccabees 
(1 Mace. v. 6, 30-43), and it has been already re- 
marked that their chief characteristics—close alliance 
with Moab, hatred of Israel, and cunning cruelty— 
are maintained to the end.The tribe was governed 
by a king (Judg. xi. 12, &.; 1 Sam. xii. 12; 2 Sam. 
x. 1; Jer. xl. 14) and by “ princes” (2 Sam. x. 3; 
1 Chr. xix. 3). It has been conjectured that Nahash 
(1 Sam. xi. 1; 2 Sam. x. 2) was the official title of 
the king as Pharaoh was of the Egyptian monarchs ; 
but this is without any clear foundation.—The 
divinity of the tribe was Molech, generally named 
in the O. T. under the altered form of Mileoom— 
“the abomination of the children of Ammon ;” 
and occasionally as Malcham. In more than one 
passage under the word rendered “their king ”’ 
in the A. V. an allusion is intended to this 
idol. [MoLeEcu.] 

Ammoni'tess, a woman of Ammonite race. 
Such were Naamah, the mother of Rehoboam, one 
of Solomon’s foreign wives (1 K. xiv. 21, 31; 
2 Chr. xii. 13), and Shimeath, whose son Zabad or 
Jozachar was one of the murderers of Joash (2 Chr. 
xxiv. 26). For allusions to these mixed marriages 
see 1 K. xi. 1, and Neh. xiii. 23. 

Am'non, 1, Eldest son of David by Ahinoam 
the Jezreelitess, born in Hebron while his father's 
royalty was only acknowledged in Judah. He dis- 
honoured his half-sister Tamar, and was in con- 
Sequence murdered by her brother (2 Sam. xiii. 
nih [ABsALOM.]—2, Son of Shimon (1 Chr. 
iv. 20). 

A’mok, a priest who returned with Zerubabel 
(Neh. xii. 7, 20), 

A'mon, an Egyptian divinity, whose name occurs 
in that of No Amon (Nah. iii. 8), in A. V. 
** populous No,” or Thebes, also called No. [No.] 
The Greeks called this divinity Ammon. — The 
ancient Egyptian name is Amen, which must signify 
“the hidden,” from the verb amen, “to enwrap, 
conceal.” Amen was one of the eight gods of the 
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first order, and chief of the triad of Thebes. He 
was worshipped at that city as Amen-Ra, or “‘ Amen 
the sun,’ represented as a man wearing a cap with 





Fhe god Amon (Wilkinson). 


two high plumes. The Greeks identified Amen with 
Zeus, and he was therefore called Zeus Ammon and 
Jupiter Ammon. 

A’mon. 1. King of Judah, son and successor ot 
Manasseh, reigned two years from B.C. 642 to 640. 
Following his father’s example, Amon devoted him- 
self wholly to the service of false gods, but was 
killed in a conspiracy. The people avenged him by 
putting all the conspirators to death, and secured 
the succession to his son Josiah. To Amon’s reign 
we must refer the terrible picture which the prophet 
Zephaniah gives of the moral and religious state of 
Jerusalem: idolatry supported by priests and pro- 
phets (i. 4, iii. 4), the poor ruthlessly oppressed 
(iii. 3), and shameless indifference to evil (iii. 11).— 
2, Prince or governor of Samaria in the reign of 
Ahab (1 K. xxii. 26; 2 Chr. xviii. 25). What was 
the precise nature of his office is not known. Perhaps 
the prophet Micaiah was entrusted to his custody 
as captain of the citadel.—-3, See Amr. 

Am’'orite, the Am’orites, ¢. ¢. the dwellers on 
the summits—mountaineers—one of the chief na- 
tions who possessed the land of Canaan before its 
conquest by the Israelites. In the genealogical table 
of Gen. x. “‘ the Amorite” is given as the fourth 
son of Canaan, with “ Zidon, Heth [Hittite], the 
Jebusite,”’ &. As dwelling on the elevated portions 
of the country, they are contrasted with the Ca- 
naanites, who were the dwellers in the lowlands ; 
and the two thus formed the main broad divisions 
of the Holy Land. “ The Hittite, and the Jebusite, 
and the Amorite, dwell in the mountain [of Judah 
and Ephraim], and the Canaanite dwells by the sea 
{the lowlands of Philistia and Sharon] and by the 
‘side’ of Jordan”’ [in the valley of the Arabah ]— 
was the report of the first Israelites who entered the 
country (Num. xiii. 29; and see Josh, vy. 1, x. 6, 
xi. 3; Deut, i. 7, 20, “mountain of the A. ;” 44). 
In the very earliest times (Gen. xiv. 7) they are 
occupying the barren heights west of the Dead Sea, 
at the place which afterwards bore the name of En- 
gedi; hills in whose fastnesses, the “ rocks of the 
wild goats,” David afterwards took refuge from 
the pursuit of Saul (1 Sam, xxiii. 29, xxiv. 2). 
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4zE20N-TaMAR.] From this point they stretched | bouring nations will be punished by certain wild 
y 4 P y 
west to Hebron, where Abram was then dwelling | conquerors from the North My 5, v. 27, vi. 14), 
under the“ cak-grove” of the three brothers, Aner, | but does not name them, as if they were still un- 
Eshcol, and Mamre (Gen. xiv. 13; comp. xiii. 18). | known or unheeded. In this prophet’s time Israel 
Agi bee rit seat, re fragt weraine was - the height of power, wealth, and security, 
he Jordan, tempted by the high table- but infected by the crimes to which such a state is 
lends on the east, for there we next meet them at|liable. The r were oppressed (viii. 4), the 
the date of the invasion of the country. Sihon, | ordinances of religio th he burd ( 2 5) 
: ’ n tho ensome (viii. 
eT Hig, rage ya rw ca rie and idleness, luxury, and etaveeuc were general 
iven the Moabites, | (iii, 15). The source of these evils was idolat 
vais rf Ligeti) os) gatitea comer of ba er of the boars we Calfworship was aie: 
- 3x1, 13, 26), whi encetorw: cially practised at Bethel, where was a princi 
formed the boundary between the two hostile peoples temple and summer palace for the king vii. ee 
(Num. xi, 13). “The Israelites apparently ap- | cf. iii. 15), also at Gilgal, Dan, and Beersheba in 
proached from the south-east, keeping ‘on the | Judah (iv. 4, v. 5, viii. 14), and was offensivel 
united with the true worship of the Lord (v. 14, | 
21-23; ef. 2 K. xvii. 33). Amos went to rebuke 
this at Bethel itself, but was compelled to return to 
: ae by the high-priest Amaziah, who procured 
rom Jeroboam an order for his expulsion from the 
2), was Killed with his nose aL pane raceughe singion The book of the prophecies of 
“) and nis people (Deut. | Amos seems divided into four vrinciv: ti 
a me 7 land, cattle, and cities taken pos- closely connected together. (1 ) eae 1'to ii, 3 
i 3485) ghar lary moe rt te Perea oa dake sins of the nations bordering on 
; y the Ja and Judah, as a preparation for (2), in which, 
empiri nti on the south, Jordan on | from ii. 4 to vi. 14, he describes the state of those 
221,92) wag, ite apy on the east (Judg. | two kingdoms, especially the former. This is fol- 
thew land of the jas PS, in the most special sense lowed by (3) vii. 1-ix. 10, in which, after reflect- 
Hi. 2,3, sii, 9 orites “ (Num. xxi. 31 3 Josh. | ing on the previous prophecy, he relates his visit to 
Behe Fes fe x1. 21, 22); but their pos- Bethel, and sketches the impending punishment of 
the very fot of H Y stated to have extended to | Israel which he predicted to Amaziah. After this 
bing ermon (Deut. iii, 8, iv. 48), em- jin (4) he rises to a loftier and more evangelical 
strain, looking forward to the time when the hope 
of the Messiah’s kingdom will be fulfilled, and His 
gs | people forgiven and established in the enjoyment of 
ror ae to all eternity. The sas iarity 
Passage | of the style consists in the number of allusions to 
tk natural objects and agricultural occupations, as 
me © conquest of the west might be expected from the early life of the author. 
’ a. See i. 3, ii. 13, iii. 4, 5, iv. 2, 7, 9, v. 8, 19, 
vi. 12, vii. 1, ix. 3, 9, 13,14. The references to 
it in the N. T. are two: v. 25, 26, 27 is quoted 
by St. Stephen in Acts vii. 42, 43, and ix. 11 by 
St. James in iin xv. 16. As the book is evidently 
not a seri detach i t logi 
ad ter of spon Finally shepherd | artistically connectal i oe wert ee ate 
Gas Spirit to nia eh rea ik was called by | probably written by Amos as we now have it after 
MY of the tern naa ae ie his {etn to Tekea from his mission to Bethel.— 
4, 15). ols (i. » Son of Naum, in the genealogy of Jesus Christ 
i am ot et fom Judah into the | (Luke iii. 25), 
ercieed his min: Phraim, and there A'mos, father of the prophet Isaiah, and, accord- 
His date mane Ge not for any long ing to Rabbinical tradition, brother of Amaziah king 
of Uriah reign (a6 808), ae of Judah (2 K. xix. 2, 20, xx. 1; 2 Chr. xxvi, 29, 
Prophesied : » 1Or $ us ii 


ae : xxxii. 20, 32: Is. i. 1, ii. 1, xiii, 1, xx. 2, xxrvii. 

Judah, and Jers in = reigns of Uzziah king | 2, 21, xxviii. 1). , 
Years before the cot Joash king of | Amphip’olis, a city of Macedonia, through which 
berate (also mentioned Zech quake.” This | Paul and Silas passed on their way from Philippi to 
curred after the 17th wean ney.) Cannot | Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 1). It was distant 33 
Fercboam Il. died in the 15th of of Uzziah a Roman miles from Philippi. It was called Amphi- 
ait theelre is the ters 2 that king's reign, | polis, because the river Strymon flowed almost 
tela indications far nish Filélling the three /round the town. It stood upon an eminence on 
the left or eastern bank of this Tiver, just below 
its egress from the lake Cercinitis, and at the dis- 
tance of about three miles from the sea. It was 
speaks /a colony of the Athenians, and was memorable 
in the Peloponnesian war for the battle fought 
under its walls, in which both Brasidas and Cleon 
were killed. Its site is now occupied by a village 
sin Neokhério, in Turkish Jeni-Keni, or “ New 

own.” 






















to form the eastern boundary of the coun of 
Moab, Their request to pass through his tend rcs 
refed by Sihon (Num. xxi. 21; Deut. ii. 26); he 
Went ont” against them (Num, xxi. 23; Deut. ii. 
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Amphipolis. 


Am’plias, a Christian at Nome (Rom. xvi. 8). 

Am‘ram. 1. A Levite of the family of the Ko- 
hathites, and father of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam 
(Ex. vi. 18, 20; Num. iii. 19; 1 Chr. vi. 2, 3, 
18). He is called the “son” of Kohath, but it is 
evident that in the genealogy several generations 
must have been omitted; for from Joseph to Joshua 
ten generations are recorded, while from Levi to 
Moses there are but three, Again, the Kohathites 
in the time of Moses mustered 8600 males, from a 
month old and upward (Num. iii. 28), a number 
to which they could not have attained in two ge- 
nerations from Kohath. The chief difficulty which 
attends this explanation is the fact that Jochebed, 
the wife and aunt of Amram, is described as a 
daughter of Levi, who was born to him in Egypt 
(Num. xxvi. 59); but it may be avoided by sup- 
posing that by ‘‘ Levi,” the tribe and not the indi- 
vidual is intended.-2, A son of Dishon and de- 
scendant of Seir (1 Chr. i. 41); properly ‘‘ Ham- 
ran’? = HEMDAN in Gen. xxxvi. 26.—8, One of 
the sons of Bani in the time of Ezra, who had mar- 
ried a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 34). Called OMAERUS 
in 1 Esdr. ix. 34. 

Am’ramites. A branch of the great Kohathite 
family of the tribe of Levi (Num. iii. 27 ; 1 Chr. xxvi. 
23); descended from Amram the father of Moses, 

Am'raphel, perhaps a Hamite king of Shinar or 
Babylonia, who joined the victorious incursion of the 
Elamite Chedorlaomer against the kings of Sodom and 
Gomorrah and the cities of the plain (Gen. xiv.). 

Amulets were ornaments, gems, scrolls, &c., 
worn as preservatives against the power of enchant- 
ments, and generally inscribed with mystic forms or 
characters. The word does not occur in the A. V., 
but the “earrings” in Gen. xxxv. 4 were obviously 
connected with idolatrous worship, and were pro- 
bably amulets taken from the bodies of the slain 
Shechemites. They are subsequently mentioned 
among the spoils of Midian (Judg. viii. 24), and 
perhaps their objectionable character was the reason 
why Gideon asked for them. Again, in Hos. ii. 13, 
‘‘ decking herself with earrings” is mentioned as 
one of the signs of the “days of Baalim.” The 


“earrings " in Is. iii, 20 were also amulets. The 
Jews were particularly addicted to amulets, and 
the only restriction placed by the Rabbis on their 
use was, that none but approved amulets (i. ¢. such 
as were known to have cured three persons) were to 
be worn on the Sabbath. 

Am'zi. 1, A Levite of the family of Merari, and 
ancestor of Ethan the minstrel (1 Chr. vi. 46).— 
2. A priest, whose descendant Adaiah witb his 
brethren did the service for the temple in the time 
of Nehemiah (Neh. xi. 12). 

A'nab, a town in the mountains of Judah (Josh. 
xv. 50), named, with Debir and Hebron, as once 
belonging to the Anakim (Josh. xi. 21). It has 
retained its ancient name, and lies among the hills 
about 10 miles S.S.W. of Hebron, close to Shoco 
and Eshtemoa (Rob. i. 494). 

An'sel, brother of Tobit (Tob. i. 21). 

A’nah, the son of Zibeon, the son of Seir the 
Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 20, 24), a “‘duke” or prince 
of his tribe, and father of Aholibamah, one of the 
wives of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 2, 14, 25). There is 
no reason to suppose that he is other than the same 
Anah who found the “ hot springs” (not ‘ mules,” 
as in the A. V.) in the desert as he fed the asses of 
Zibeon his father, though Bunsen considers him a 
distinct. personage. the son of Seir and brother of 
Zibeon (Bibelwerk, v. 83). The chief difficulty 
connected with the identification of Anah arises from 
the various names which are given to Esau’s wives. 
In the Edomite genealogy of Gen. xxxvi. 2, Aholi- 
bamah is described as “the daughter of Anah, the 
daughter (‘son’ LXX. and Sam.) of Zibeon the 


Hivite ;” the word “daughter” in the second case 


referring still to Aholibamah, and not to Anah, as 
is evident from ver. 25. But in Gen. xxvi. 34, the 
same wife of Esau is called Judith, the daughter of 
Beeri the Hittite. If therefore Judith is another 
name of Aholibamah, Beeri the Hittite is appa- 
rently identical with Anah the Hivite, and on this 
supposition there arises a twofold discrepancy. Anah 
was not a Hivite but a Horite (Gen. xaxvi. 20) 5 
this difficulty may be removed by attributing it to 
a mistake of the transcriber, or by supposing with 


Hingreberg that Anah belonged to that branch of 


the Hivites, who from living in caves were called 
Horites or Troglodytes. The former is probably 
the true solution, and the Alex. MS. of the LXX. 
has adopted the reading “ Horite” in Gen. xxxvi. 2. 
That Anah and Beeri are the same person, is unhe- 
statingly affirmed by Hengstenberg, who conjec- 
tares that from the circumstance of his discover; 
the hot-springs in the wilderness Anah obtained 
the name Beeri, “the man of the wells,” and that 
the designation “ Hittite,” in Gen. xxvi., is a gen- 
eral term, equivalent to “Canaanite ” (comp. Gen. 
nvii. 46 with xxviii. 1), South-east of the Dead 
Ses, in the country of the Horites, are the hot-springs 
w the Wady Al-Akhsa, the ancient Callirrhoe. 
Avah'arath, a place within the border of Is- 
rin named with Shihon and Rabbith (Jos. xix. 
Ansi'sh, 1 Probably priest: one of those 
Who stood on Ezra's right han as he read the law 


to the people (Neb. viii, 4). He is called ANa- 
SUAS in | i 


goed the covenant with Nehe- 


Anak, a) 
3 race of giants, descendants of Arba 
(Josh. xv, 13, xxi. 11), dwelling in the southern 
Pert of Canaan, and Particularly at Hebron, which 


Arta.” Besides the general designation Anakim, 
. are variously called sons of Anak (Nam. xiii. 
descendants of Anak (Num. xiii, 22), and sons 


we Appearance of the Anakim had 
>i o Israeli with terror 
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ANATHEMA 
through Zerubbabel from the 
(1 Chr. iii, 24), 

Anani'ah, Probably a priest, and ancestor of 
Azariah, who assisted in rebuilding the city wall in 
the days of Nehemiah (Neh. iii, 23 

i'ah, a place, 
Hazor, in which the Benjamites lived after their 


43 
royal line of Judah 


21). [HANAN 3.]—=8, (1 Esdr. ix, 29). [Hana- 
NIAH 9, ==, (1 Esdr. 
(1 Esdr. ix. 48). [Hanan 5.J—6. Father o 

rias, whose name was assumed by the angel Ra- 
phael (Tob. v. 12, 13).—%. Ancestor of Judith 
(Jud. viii. 1).—8. Shadrach (Song of 3 Ch. 66; 
1 Mace. ii. 59). [HANANIAH 7.] 

Anani'as, 1 A high-priest in Acts) xxiii. 2-5, 
xxiv. 1. He was the son of Nebedaeus, succeeded 
Joseph son of Camydus, and preceded Ismael son of 
Phabi. He was nominated to the office by Herod 
king of Chalcis, in a.p. 48; and in a.p. 52 sent to. 
Rome by the prefect Ummidius Quadratus to answer 
before the Emperor Claudius a charge of oppression 
brought by the Samaritans, He appears, however, 
not to have lost his office, but to have resumed it on 
his return. He was deposed shortly before Felix left 
the province; but still had great power, which he 
used violently and lawlessly. He was at last assas- 
sinated by the sicarii at the beginning of the last 
Jewish war.—2, A disciple at Jerusalem, husband 
of Sapphira (Acts vy, 1-11.). Having sold his goods 
for the benefit of the church, he kept back a part of 
the price, bringing to the apostles the remainder, as 
if it were the whole, his wife alsg being privy to- 
the scheme. St. Peter, being enabled by the power 


»| of the Spirit to see through the fraud, denounced 


him as having lied to the Holy Ghost, #. e. having 
attempted to pass upon the Spirit resident in the- 
apostles an act of deliberate deceit. On hearing this, 
Ananias fell down and expired. That this incident 
was no mere physical consequence of St. Peter’s 
severity of tone, as some of the German writers 
have maintained, distinctly appears by the direct 
sentence of a similar death pronounced by the 
same apostle upon his wife Sapphira a few hours 
after. SAPPHIRA.] It is of course possible that 
Ananias's death may have been an act of divine 


justice unlooked for by the apostle, as there is no. 


mention of such an intended result in his speech ; 
but in the case of the wife, such an idea is out of 
the question.—8, A Jewish disciple at Damascus 
(Acts ix. 10-17), of high repute, “a devout man 
according to the law, having a good report of all 
the Jews which dwelt there” (Acts xxii. 12), 
Being ordered by the Lord in a vision, he sought 
out Saul during the period of blindness and dejec- 
tion which followed his conversion, and announced 
to him his future commission as 


a preacher of the 
Gospel, conveying to him at the 


same time, by the 


ng | laying on of his hands, the restoration of sight, and 


commanding him to arise, and be baptized, and 
wash away his sins, calling on the name of the 
Lord. Tradition makes him to have been after- 
wards bishop of Damascus, and to have died by 
martyrdom. 
Anan’iel, forefather of Tobit (Tob. i. 1), 
A’nath, father of Shamgar (Judg. iii. 31, v. 6). 
Anath'ema, which literally means a thing sus- 
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pended, is the equivalent of the Hebrew word signi- 
tying a thing or person devoted. Any object so 
devoted to the Lord was irredeemable: if an in- 
animate object, it was to be given to the priests 
(Num. xviii. 14); if a living creature or even a 
man, it was to be slain (Lev. xxvii. 28, 29). Gene- 
rally speaking a vow of this description was taken 
only with respect to the idolatrous nations who 
were marked out for destruction by the special de- 
cree of Jehovah, as in Num. xxi. 25 Josh. vi. 17: 
but occasionally the vow was made indefinitely, 
and involved the death of the innocent, as is illus- 
trated in the cases of Jephthah’s daughter (Judg. 
xi. 31), and Jonathan (1 Sam. xiv. 24) who was 
* only saved by the interposition of the people. The 
breach of such a vow on the part of any one di- 
rectly or indirectly participating in it was punished 
with death (Josh. vii. 25). The word anathema 
frequently occurs in St. Paul’s writings, and is 
generally translated accursed. Many expositors 
have regarded his use of it as a technical term for 
judicial excommunication. That the word was 60 
used in the early Church there can be no doubt, 
but an examination of the passages in which it 
occurs shows that it had acquired a more general 
sense as expressive either of strong feeling (Rom. 
ix. 3) or of dislike and condemnation (1 Cor. xii. 3, 
xvi. 22; Gal. i. 9). 

An'athoth. 1. Son of Becher, a son of Benjamin 
(1 Chr. vii. 8). One of the heads of the people 
who signed the covenant in the time of Nehemiah 
(Neh. x. 19); unless, as is not unlikely, the name 
stands for “the men of Anathoth” enumerated in 
Neh. vii. 27. 

An‘athoth, a priests’ city, belonging to the tribe 
of Benjamin, with “suburbs” (Josh. xxi. 18; 
1 Chr. vi. 60). Hither to his ‘‘fields” Abiathar 
was banished by Solomon after the failure of his 
attempt to put Adonijah on the throne (1 K. ii. 26). 
This was the native place of Abiezer, one of David's 
30 captains (2 Sam. xxiii. 27; 1 Chr. xi. 28, 
xxvii. 12), and of Jehu, another of the mighty men 
(1 Chr. xii. 3); and here, ‘of the priests that 
were in Anathoth,” Jeremiah was born (Jer. i. 1, 
xi. -21, 23, xxix. 27, xxxii. 7,8,9). The “men” 
of A. returned from the captivity with Zerub- 
babel (Ezra ii. 23; Neh. vii. 27; 1 Esdr. v. 18). 
Anathoth lay on or near the great road from the 
north to Jerusalem (Is. x. 30), and is placed by 
Eusebius and Jerome at 3 miles from the city. Its 
position has been discovered by Robinson at Andta, 
on a broad ridge 1} hour N.N.E, from Jerusalem. 
The cultivation of the priests survives in tilled fields 
of grain, with figs and olives. There are the remains 
of walls and strong foundations, and the quarries 
still supply Jerusalem with building stone. 

Anchor. (Su1p.] 

‘drew, one among the first called of the 
Apostles of our Lord (John i. 40; Matt. iv. 18); 
brother (whether elder or younger is uncertain) of 
Simon Peter (ibid.). He was of Bethsaida, and had 
been a disciple of John the Baptist. On hearing Jesus 
a second time designated by him as the Lamb of God, 
he left his former master, and, in company with 
another of John’s disciples, attached himself to our 
Lord, By his means his brother Simon was brought 
to Jesus (John 1.41). The apparent discrepancy 
in Matt. iv. 18 ff., Marki. 16 #f., where the two 
appear to have been called together, is no real one; 
St. John relating the first introduction of the bro- 
thers to Jesus, the other Evangelists their formal 


call to follow Him in his ministry. 
catalogue of 
Matt. x. 2, 
brother Peter; but in Mark iii, 16, Acts i. 13, 
fourth, next after the three, Peter, James, and 
John, and in company with Philip. And this ap- 
pears to have been his real place of dignity among 
the Apostles; for in Mark xiii. 3. we find Peter, 
James, John, and Andrew, inquiring privately of 
our Lord about His coming; and in John xii. 22, 
when certain Greeks wished for an interview with 
Jesus, they applied through Andrew, who consulted 


traditions about him are various. 
him preach in Scythia; Jerome and Theodoret in 
Achaia (Greece); Nicephorus in Asia Minor and 
Thrace. He is said to have been crucified at Patrae 
in Achaia. Some ancient writers speak of an apo- 
cryphal Acts of Andrew. 


(2 Mace. iv. 31) in 
phanes during his absence (B.C. 171). 
stigation of Menelaus, 
high-priest Onias. 
indignation ; 
nicus was publicly degraded and executed (2 Mace. 
iv. 31-38).—@. Another officer of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes who was left by him on Garizim (2 Macc. 
v. 23), probably in occupation of the temple there. 
—§, A Christian at Rome, 
(Rom. xvi. 7), together with Junias. The two are 
called by him his relations and fellow-captives, and 
of note among the Apostles, using that term pro- 
bably in the wider sense. 
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In the 
the Apostles, Andrew appears, in 
Luke vi. 14, second, next after his 


Philip, and in company with him made the request 


tmown to our Lord. This last circumstance, com- 
bined with the Greek character of both their names, 
may perhaps point to some slight shade of Hel- 
lenistic connexion on the part of the two Apostles ; 
though it is extremely improbable that any of the 
Twelve were Hellenists in the proper sense. On 
the occasion of the five thousand in the wilderness 
wanting food, it is Andrew who points out the 
little lad with the five barley loaves and the two 
fishes. Scripture relates nothing of him beyond. 
these scattered notices. Except in the catalogue (i. 


13), his name does not occur once in the Acts. The 
Eusebius makes 


Andronicus. 1. An officer left as viceroy 
Antioch by Antiochus Epi- 
At the in- 
Andronicus put to death the 
This murder excited general 
and on the return of Antiochus, Andro- 


saluted by St. Paul 


A'nem, a city of Issachar, with “ suburbs,” bee 


longing to the Gershonites (1 Chr. vi. 73). 


A'ner, a city of Manasseh west of Jordan, 


with “suburbs” given to the Kohathites (1 Chr. 
vi. 70). 


A'ner, one of the three Amorite chiefs of 
Hebron who aided Abraham in the pursuit after 


the four invading kings (Gen. xiv. 13, 24). 
Aneth’othite (2 Sam. xxiii. 27), Anotothite 


(1 Chr. xxvii. 12), and An'tothite (1 Chr. xi, 28, 
xii. 3), an inhabitant of Anathoth of the tribe of 
Benjamin. 

Anet’othite. [ANETHOTHITE. } 

Angels. By the word “angels” (3. ¢. ‘¢ mes- 
sengers’? of God) we ordinarily understand a race 
of spiritual beings, of a nature exalted far above 
that of man, although infinitely removed from that 
of God, whose office is ‘‘ to do Him service in hea- 
ven, and by His appointment to succour and defend 
men on earth.” 1. Scriptural use of the word.— 
There are many in which the expression 
the “angel of God,” “the angel of Jehovah,” 18 
certainly used for a manifestation of God himself. 
This is especially the case in the earlier books of the 
Old Testament, and may be seen at once by a com- 


ANGELS 


parison of Gen. xxii. 11 with 12, and of Ex. iii. 2 
with 6 and 14; where He, who is called the ‘‘ angel 
of Jehovah” in one verse, is called “‘ God,” and even 
“Jehovah” in those which follow, and accepts the 
worship due to God alone. (Contrast Rev. xix. 10, 
m9) See also Gen. xvi. 7, 13, xxxi. 11, 13, 
uri. 15,16; Num. xxii. 22, 832, 35, and comp. 
Js, Ini. 9 with Ex. xxxiii. 14, &c. &c. It is to be 
observed also, that, side by side with these expres- 
sions, we read of God’s being manifested in the form 
of man; as to Abraham at Mamre (Gen. xviii. 2, 
22, comp. xix. 1), to Jacob at Penuel (Gen. xxxii. 
24, 30), to Joshua at Gilgal (Josh. v. 13, 15), &c. 
It is hardly to be doubted that both sets of 
refer to the same kind of manifestation of the Divine 
Presence. This being the case, since we know that 
“po man hath seen God” (the Father) “at any 
time,” and that “the only-begotten Son, which is 
in the bocom of the Father He hath revealed Him” 
(Joba i, 18), the inevitable inference is that by the 
“ Angel of the Lord” in such passages is meant He, 
who is from the beginning the “‘ Word,” #. ¢. the 
Manifester or Revealer of God. These appearances 
are evidently “ foreshadowings of the Incarnation.” 
By these God the Son manifested Himself’ from 
time to time in that haman nature which He united 
to the Godhend for ever in the Virgin’s womb. 
Besides this, which is the highest application of 
the word “angel,” we find the phrase used of any 
Prine ea God, such as the prophets (Is. xlii. 
j Hag. i. 13; Mal. iii. 1), the priests (Mal. ii. 
7),and the rulers of the Christian churches (Rev. 
L Well. Nature of angels.—Little is said of 
ther ature as distinct from their office. The 
ae termed * spirits ” 
itis not asserted that th 
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plies capacity of temptation; and accordingly we 
hear of “ fallen angels.’”’” Of the nature of their 
temptation and the circumstances of their fall, we 
know absolutely nothing. All that is certain is, 
that they ‘‘left their first estate,” and that they 
are now “angels of the devil” (Matt. xxv. 41; 
Rev. xii. 7, 9), partaking therefore of the falsehood, 
uncleanness, and hatred, which are his peculiar 
characteristics (John viii. 44). On the other hand, 
the title especially assigned to the angels of God, 
that of the ‘holy ones” (see Dan. iv. 13, 23, 
viii. 13; Matt. xxv. 31), is precisely the one which 
is given to those men who are renewed in Christ's 
image, but which belongs to them in actuality and 
in perfection only hereafter. (Comp. Heb. ii. 10, 
v. 9, xii. 23.)—elII. Office of the angels.—Of their 
office in heaven, we have, of course, only vague 
prophetic glimpses (as in 1 K. xxii. 19; Is. vi. 1-3; 
Dan, vii. 9, 10; Rev. vi. 11, &c.), which show us 
nothing but a never-ceasing adoration. Their office 
towards man is far more fully described to us. 
They are represented as being, in the widest sense, 
agents of God’s Providence, natural and super- 
natural, to the body and to the soul. The opera- 
tions of nature are spoken of, as under angelic 
guidance fulfilling the Will of God. Thus the 
pestilences which slew the firstborn (Ex. xii. 23; 
Heb. xi. 28), the disobedient people in the wilder- 
ness (1 Cor. x. 10), the Israelites in the days of 
David (2 Sam. xxiv. 16; 1 Chr. xxi. 16), and the 
army of Sennacherib (2 K. xix. 35), as also the plague 
which cut off Herod ( Acts xii. 23) are plainly spoken 
of as the work of the “angel of the Lord.” Nor can 


y | the mysterious declarations of the Apocalypse, by 


far the most numerous o! all, be resolved into mere 
poetical imagery. (See especially Rev. viii. and ix.) 
More particularly, however, angels are spoken of as 
ministers of what is called supernatural Providence 
of God; as agents in the great scheme of the spi- 
ritual redemption and sanctification of man, of 
which the Bible is the record. In the Book of 
Genesis there is no notice of angelic appearance till 
after the call of Abraham. Then, as the book is 
the history of the chosen family, so the angels 
mingle with and watch over its family life, enter- 
tained by Abraham and by Lot (Gen. xviii. xix.), 
guiding Abraham’s servant to Padan-Aram (xxiv. 
7, 40), seen by the fugitive Jacob at Bethel 
(xxviii. 12), and welcoming his return at Maha- 
naim (xxxii. 1). Their ministry hallows domestic 
life, in its trials and its blessings alike, and is closer, 
more familiar, and Jess awful than in aftertimes. 
(Contrast Gen. xviii. with Judg. vi. 21,22, xiii. 
16, 22.) In the subsequent history, that of a 
chosen nation, the angels are represented more as 
It is, moreover, to 
be observed, that the records of their appearance 
especially to two periods, thut of the Judges, 
and that of the captivity, which were transition 
periods in Israelitish history ; the former one des- 
titute of direct revelation or prophetic guidance, 
the latter one of special trian] and unusual con- 
tact with heathenism. During the lives of Moses 
and Joshua there is no record of the appearance of 
created angels, and only obscure reference to angels 
at all. In the Book of Judges angels appear at 
once to rebuke idolatry (ii. 1-4), to call Gideon 
(vi. 11, &c.) and consecrate Samson (xiii. 3, &c.) to 
the work of deliverance. The prophetic office begins 
with Samuel, and immediately angelic guidance 1s 
withheld, except when needed by the prophets them- 
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selves (1 K. xix. 5; 2K. vi. 17). 
prophetic and kingly k 
only (as noticed above) as ministers of God in the 
operations of nature. But in the captivity, when 
the Jews were in the presence of foreign nations, 
each claiming its tutelary deity, then to the 
prophets Daniel and Zechariah, angels are revealed 
in a fresh light, as watching, not only over Je- 
rusalem, but also over heathen kingdoms, under 
the Providence, and to work out the designs, of the 
Lord. (See Zech. im, and Dan. iv. 13, 23, x. 
10, 13, 20, 21, &.) The Incarnation marks a new 

sh of angelic ministration. ‘‘ The Angel of Je- 
hovah,” the Lord of all created angels, having now 
descended from heaven to earth, it was natural 
that His servants should continue to do Him service 
there. Whether to predict and glorify His birth 
itself (Matt. i. 20; Luke i. ii.), to minister to Him 
after his temptation and agony (Matt. iv. 11; 
Luke xxii. 43), or to declare His resurrection and 
triumphant ascension (Matt. xxviii. 2; John xx. 12; 
Acts i. 10, 11), they seem now to be indeed 
‘© ascending and descending on the Son of Man,” 
almost as though transferring to earth the ministra- 
tions of heaven. The New Testament is the history 
of the Church of Christ, every member of which is 
united to Him. Accordingly, the angels are revealed 
now, as “ministering spirits” to each individual 
member of Christ for His spiritual guidance and aid 
(Heb. i. 14). The records of their visible appear- 
ance are but unfrequent (Acts v. 19, viii. 26, x. 3, 
xii. 7, xxvii. 23); but their presence and their aid 
are referred to familiarly, almost as things of course, 
ever after the Incarnation. They are spoken of as 
watching over Christ’s little ones (Matt. xviii. 10), 
as rejoicing over a penitent sinner (Luke xv. 10), 
as present in the worship of Christians (1 Cor. xi. 
10), and, perhaps, bringing their prayers before 
God (Rev. viii. 3,4), and as bearing the souls of 
the redeemed into Paradise (Luke xvi. 22). In one 
word they are Christ’s ministers of grace now, as 
they shall be of judgment hereafter (Matt. xiii. 39, 
41, 49, xvi. 27, xxiv. 31, &.). That there are 
degrees of the angelic nature, fallen and unfallen, 
and special titles and agencies belonging to each, is 
clearly declared by St. Paul (Eph. i. 21; Rom. 
viii. 38), but what their general nature is, it is 
useless to speculate. For what little is known of 
this special nature see CHERUBIM, SERAPHIM, 
MICHAEL, GABRIEL. 

Angling. [FisuINc.] 

Per aa a Manassite, son of Shemjdah (1 Chr. 
vii. 19). 

A'nim, a city in the mountains of Judah, named 
with Eshtemoh (Es-Semueh), and Goshen (Josh. 
xv. 50). Eusebius and Jerome mention a place of 
this name in Daroma, 9 miles south of Hebron. 
_ Anise. (Gr. anéthon.) This word occurs only 
in Matt. xxiii. 23, “‘ Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of mint 
and anise and cummin.” It is by no means a 
matter of certainty whether the anise (Pimpinella 
anisum, Lin.) or the dill (Anethum graveolens) 
is here intended, though the probability is more 
in favour of the latter plant. Both the dill and 
the anise belong to the natural order Umbeili- 
ferae, and are much alike in external character ; 
the seeds of both, moreover, are and have been 
long employed in medicine and cookery, as condi- 
ments and carminatives. Dr. Royle is decidedly in 
favour of the dill being the proper translation, and 


During the 


period, angels are spoken of 
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says that the anethum is more especially a genus of 
Eastern cultivation than the other plant. 
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Commen Dill. (Anethum gravoolens.) 


Anklet. This word does not occur in the A. V., but 
is referred to in Is. iii, 16, 18, 20, where the prophet 
speaks of “ the tinkling ornaments”’ about the feet 
of the daughters of Zion, and of the ‘ ornaments of 
the legs.” They were fastened to the ankle-band 
of each leg, were as common as bracelets and arm- 
lets, and made of much the same materials; the 
pleasant jingling and tinkling which they made as 
they knocked against each other, was no doubt one 
of the reasons why they were admired (‘the bravery 
of their tinkling ornaments”). They are still worn 
in the East, and Lane quotes from a song, in allu- 
sion to the pleasure caused by their sound, “ the 
ringing of thine anklets has deprived me of reason.” 
Hence Mohammed forbade them in public; “let 
them not make a noise with their feet, that their 
ornaments which they hide may [thereby] be dis- 
covered”? (Koran, xxiv. 31). 

An'na, occurs in Punic as the name of the sister 
of Dido. 1. The wife of Tobit (Tob. i. 9 ff.).—2 
A “prophetess”’ in Jerusalem at the time of our 
Lord’s presentation in the Temple (Luke ii. 36). 
She was of the tribe of Asher. 

An‘naas, 1 Esd. v. 23. [SENAAI.] 

An'nas (1 Esd. ix. 32). A corruption of 
Harm (Ezr. x. 31). 

An'nas, a high-priest of the Jews. He was son 
of one Seth, and was appointed high-priest in the _ 
year A.D. 7, by Quirinus, the imperial governor 
of Syria; but was obliged by Valerius Gratus, 
procurator of Judaea, to give way to Ismael, son of 
Phabi, at the beginning of the reign of Tiberius, 
A.D. 14. But soon Ismael was succeeded by Elea- 
zar, son of Annas; then followed, after one year, 
Simon, son of Camithus, and then, after another 
year (about A.D. 25), Joseph Caiaphas, son-in-law 
of Anvas (John xviii. 13). But in Luke iii. 2, 
Annas and Caiaphas are both called high-priests, 
Annas being mentioned first. Our Lord’s first 
hearing (John xviii. 13) was before Annas, who 
then sent him bound to Caiaphas. In Acts iv. 6, 


ANNUUS 
Annas is plainly called the high-priest, and Caiaphas 
merdy named with others of his family. It is no 
esy matter to give an account of the seemingly 
capricious applications of this title. Some maintain 
that the two, Annas and Caiaphas, were together at 
the bead of the Jewish people,—Caiaphas as actual 
high-priest, Annas as president of the Sanhedrim. 
Orhers again suppose 
sagan, or substitute of the high-priest, mentioned 
ay the later Talmudists. He lived to old age, 
having had five sons high-priests. 

Amna'us (1 Esd. viii. 48). Probably a corrup- 
ton of the Hebrew word rendered “ with him” 
Exr, viii, 19, 

Anointing in Holy Scripture is either I. Ma- 
ceral, with oil, or If. Spiritual, with the Holy 
Ghost], MATERIAL.—1, Ordinary. Anointing 
the body or head with oil was a common practice 
with the Jews, as with other Oriental nations 
(Dent, xxvii. 40; Ruth iii. 3; Mic. vi. 15). Ab- 
ainence from it was a sign of mourning (2 Sam. 
uv. 2; Dan. x.3; Matt. vi. 17). Anointing the 
head with oil or ointment seems also to have been 
a tak of respect sometimes paid by a host to his 
guests (Luke vi, 46 and Ps. xxiii. 5), and was 
7 ancient Egyptian custom at feasts,—2. Official. 
Abointing with oil was a rite of inauguration into 
into aaibel . i typical offices of the Jewish 
cocamon - (a) Prophets were occasionall 
weinted to their office (1 K. xix. 16), and ate 

or anointed (1 Chr, xvi. 22; Ps. 
«. 15), (6) Priests, at the first institution of the 
Levitcal priesthood, were all anointed to their 
eee sons of Aaron as well as Aaron himself 
bead cng R rhea ili. 3) ; but afterwards, anointing 
a ve been repeated at the consecration 


7), that “the priest that is anointed’? (Lev. 
—. generally thought to mean the Biehtiat 
Uso Lev, iv, 5, 16, and vi. 22. (c) Kings. 
at Was the principal and divinely-appointed 
( neg in the inauguration of the Jewish kings 
. 12. 16, x. 1; 1K. i. 34, 39); indeed, 50 
ier o did it belong to the kingly office, 
ee rege anointed” was a common desig- 
Meer theocratic king (1 Sam. xii. 3, 5; 
smal 4, 16). The rite was sometimes per- 
a paste David was thrice anointed 


- li, 4), and finally over 
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scribed by St. James to be used together with prayer, 
by the elders of the church, for the recovery of the 
sick (James v. 14). Analogous to this is the 
anointing with oil practised by the twelve (Mark 
vi. 13), and our Lord's anointing the eyes of a 
blind man with clay made from saliva, in restoring 
him miraculously to sight (John ix. 6, 11).— 
Il. SpiritvaL.—1l. In the O. T. a Deliverer is 
promised under the title of Messiah, or Anointed 
(Ps. ii. 2; Dan. ix. 25, 26); and the nature of his 
anointing is described to be spiritual, with the Holy 
Ghost (Is. lxi. 1; see Luke iv. 18). As anointing 
with oil betokened prosperity, and produced a cheer- 
ful aspect (Ps. civ. 15), so this spiritual unction is 
figuratively described as anointing “ with the oil of 
gladness’? (Ps, xlv. 7; Heb. i.9). In the N. T. 
Jesus of Nazareth is shown to be the Messiah, or 
Christ, or Anointed of the Old Testament (John i. 
41; Acts ix. 22, xvii. 2,3, xviii. 5, 28); and the 
historical fact of his being anointed with the Holy 
Ghost is asserted and recorded (John i. 32, 33; 
Acts iv. 27, x. 38). 2. Spiritual anointing with 
the Holy Ghost is conferred also upon Christians 
by God (2 Cor. i. 21), and they are described as 
having an unction from the Holy One, by which they 
know all things (1 John ii. 20, 27). To anoint 
the eyes with eyesalve is used figuratively to de- 
note the process of obtaining spiritual perception 
(Rev. iii. 18). 

A’nos, 1 Esd. ix. 34. [Vanraz.] 

Ant (Heb. nemaidh). This insect is mentioned 
twice in the O. T.: in Prov. vi. 6, ‘‘ Go to the ant 
thou sluggard, consider her ways and be wise ;” in 
Proy. xxx. 25, “ The ants are a people not strong, 
yet they prepare their meat in the summer.” In 
the former of these passages the diligence of this 
insect is instanced by the wise man as an example 


i. | worthy of imitation ; in the second passage the ant’s 


wisdom is especially alluded to, for these insects, 
“though they be little on the earth, are exceeding 
wise.” It is well known that the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, believed that the ant stored up food, 
which it collected in the summer, ready for the 
winter's consumption ; but this is an error. The 
European species of ants are all dormant in the 
winter, and consequently require no food; and the 
observations of modern naturalists seem a!most con- 
clusive that no ants lay up for future consumption. 
The words of Solomon do not necessarily teach that 
ants store up food for future use, but they seem to 
imply that such was the case. If this was the ge- 
neral opinion, is it a matter of surprise that the 
wise man should select the ant as an instance 
whereon he might ground a lesson of prudence and 
forethought ?—The teaching of the Bible is accom- 
modated to the knowledge and opinions of those to 
whom its language is addressed, and the observa- 
tions of naturalists are no more an argument against 
the truth of the Word of God than are the ascer- 
tained laws of astronomical science. 

Antichrist. This term is employed by the 
Apostle John alone, and is defined by him in a 
manner which leaves no doubt as to its intrinsic 
meaning. With to its application there is 
less certainty. In the first passage (1 John ii. 18) 
in which it occurs the apostle makes direct reference 


; | to the false Christs, whose coming, it had been fore- 


told, should mark the last days. ‘Little children, 
it is the last time: and as ye have heard that the 
Antichrist cometh, even now have there been many 
Antichrists ; whereby we know that it is the last 
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time.” The allusion to Matt. xxiv. 24, was clearly 
in the mind of the Syriac translator, who rendered 
Antichrist by ‘the false Christ.” In ver. 22 we 
find, “he is the Antichrist that denieth the Father 
and the Son;” and still more positively, “ every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh” is of Antichrist (comp. 2 John 7). 
From these emphatic and repeated definitions it has 
been supposed that the object of the apostle in his 
first epistle was to combat the errors of Cerinthus, 
the Docetae, and the Gnostics on the subject of the 
Incarnation. The Antichrists, against which he 
warned the churches of Asia Minor as being already 
in the world, had been of their own number; “ they 
went out from us, but they were not of us” (1 John 
ii. 19); and the manner in which they are referred 
to, implies that the name was already familiar to 
those to whom the epistle was addressed, sauee 
the apostles’ oral teaching (2 Thess. ii. 5). The 
coming of Antichrist was believed to be foretold in 
the ‘vile person” of Daniel’s prophecy (xi. 21), 
which received its first accomplishment in Antiochus 
Epiphanes, but of which the complete fulfilment 
was reserved for the last times. He is identified 
with “the man of sin, the son of perdition” 
(2 Thess. ii. 3), who should be revealed when he 
“‘who now letteth” was removed; that is, accord- 
ing to the belief of the primitive church, when the 
Roman order of things ceased to be. This interpre- 
tation brings Antichrist into close connexion with 
the gigantic power of evil, symbolised by the “ beast’”’ 
te xiii.), who received his power from the dragon 
i.e. the devil, the serpent of Genesis), continued for 
forty and two months, and was invested with the 
kingdom of the ten kings who destroyed the harlot 
Babylon (Rev. xvii. 12, 17), the city of seven hills, 
The destruction of Babylon is to be followed by the 
rule of Antichrist for a short period (Rev. xvii. 10), 
to be in his turn overthrown in “ the battle of that 
great day of God Almighty” (Rev. xvi. 14) with 
the false prophet and all his followers (Rev. xix.). 
The personality of Antichrist is to be inferred as 
well from the personality of his historical precursor, 
as from that of Him to whom he stands opposed. 
Such an interpretation is to be preferred to that 
which regards Antichrist as the embodiment and 
personification of all powers and agencies inimical to 
Christ, or of the Antichristian might of the world. 
In the Jewish traditions Antichrist is represented 
by Armilus, or Armilaus, which is the translation of 
“the wicked” in the Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan 
on Is. xi. 4. He was the last enemy of the Jewish 
race, who, after Gog and Magog, should wage fierce 
wars and slay Messiah ben Ephraim, but should 
himself be slain by Messiah ben David. His history 
will be found in Buxtorf’s Ler. Tulm. pp. 221-224. 
A type of Antichrist has been sought in Balaam 
the antagonist of Moses, the type of Christ, and the 
allusions in Jude 11, and 2 Pet. ii. 15, are pre- 
sumed to be directed against the errors of the Nico- 
laitanes, Nicolaus signifying in Greek the same as 
Balaam in Hebrew. But of such speculations there 
Is no end; the language of the apostles is intention- 
ally obscure, and this obscurity has been rather 
deepened than sroel bag the conflicting interpre- 
tations of expositors, 1 that the dark hints of 
the apostles teach us is, that they regarded Anti- 
christ as a power whose influence was beginni 
to be felt even in their time, but whose fu 
development was reserved till the passing away 
of the principle which hindered it, and the de- 
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struction of the power symbolised by the mystical 
Babylon. 

An'tioch. 1. In Syria. The capital of the 
Greek kings of Syria, and afterwards the residence 
of the Roman governors of the province which bore 
the same name. This metropolis was situated where 
the chain of Lebanon, running northwards, and thie 
chain of Taurus, running eastwards, are brought to 
an abrupt meeting. Here the Orontes breaks through 
the mountains; and Antioch was placed at a bend of 
the river, partly on an island, partly on the level 
which forms the left bank, and partly on the steep 
and craggy ascent of Mount Silpius, which rose 
abruptly on the south. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood was Daphne, the celebrated sanctuary of 
Apollo (2 Macc. iv. 33) ; whence the city was some- 
times called ANTIOCH by DAPHNE, to distinguish 
it from other cities of the same name.—No city, 
after Jerusalem, is so intimately connected with 
the history of the apostolic church. Certain points 
of close association between these two cities, as re- 
gards the progress of Christianity, may be noticed 
in the first place. One of the seven deacons, or 
almoners appointed at Jerusalem, was Nicolas, a 
proselyte of Antioch (Acts vi. 5). The Christians, 
who were dispersed from Jerusalem at the death of 
Stephen, preached the Gospel at Antioch (ibid. xi. 
19), It was from Jerusalem that Agabus and the 
other prophcts, who foretold the famine, came to 
Antioch (ibid. xi. 27, 28); and Barnabas and Saul 
were consequently sent on a mission of charity from 
the latter city to the former (ibid. xi. 30, xii. 25). 
It was from Jerusalem again that the Judaizers 
came, who disturbed the church at Antioch (ibid. 
xv. 1); and it was at Antioch that St. Paul re- 
buked St. Peter for conduct into which he had been 
betrayed through the influence of emissaries from 
Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 11, 12).<-The chief interest of 
Antioch, however, is connected with the progress 
of Christianity among the heathen, Here the first 
Gentile church was founded (Act xi. 20, 21); here 
the disciples of Jesus Christ were first called Chris- 
tians (xi. 26); here St. Paul exercised (so far as is 
distinctly recorded) his first systematic ministerial 
work (xi, 22-26; see xiv. 26-28: also xv. 35 and 
xviii. 22); hence he started at the beginning of his 
first missionary journey (xiii. 1-3), and hither he 
returned (xiv. 26). So again after the apostolic 
council (the decrees of which were specially ad- 
dressed to the Gentile converts at Autioch, xv. 23), 
he began and ended his second missionary journey 
at this place (xv. 36, xviii. 22). This too was the 
starting point of the third missionary journey (xvi. 
23), which was brought to a termination by the 
imprisonment at Jerusalem and Caesarea. Though 
St. Paul was never again, so far as we know, at 
Antioch, it did not cease to be an important centre 
for Christian progress; but it does not belong to 
this place to trace its history as a patriarchate, and 
its connexion with Ignatius, Chrysostom, and other 
eminent names. Antioch was founded in the year 
300 B.c., by Seleucus Nicator, Jews were settled 
there from the first in large numbers, were go- 
verned by their own ethnarch, and allowed to have 
the same political privileges with the Greeks. An- 
tioch grew under the successive Seleucid kings, till 
it became a city of great extent and of remarkable 
beauty. Some of the most magnificent buildings 
were on the island. One feature, which seems to 
have been characteristic of the great Syrian cities. 
—a vast street with colonnades, intersecting the 
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whole from end to end—was added by Antiochus 
Byiphanes. Some lively notices of the Antioch of 
this period, and of its relation to Jewish history, are 
opi by the books of Maccabees, (See i 

1 iil, 37, x1. 13; 2 Mace. iv. 7-9, v. 21, xi. 
%6.) It is the Antioch of the Roman period with 
which we are concerned in the N. T. By Pompey 
it had been made a free city, and such it continued 
till the time of Antoninus Pius, The early Empe- 
Tws raised there some large and important struc- 
tares, sach as aqueducts, amphitheatres, and baths, 
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apostle had undergone during his first visit to the 
Pisidian Antioch. (PHRyGia ; Prsipra.] 
Antiochi’a (1 Macc. iv. 35, vi. 63 3 2 Mace. iv. 


y | 33, v. 21). [Anriocy 1.] 
Antio'chi 


» partizans of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(2 Mace. iv. 9, 19), 

Anti‘ochis, concubine of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(2 Mace. iv. 30). 

Anti‘ochus, father of Numenius, one of the am- 
bassadors from Jonathan to the Romans (1 Macc. 
xii. 16, xiv. 22), 

Antiochus II., king of Syria, surnamed the 
God, succeeded his father Antiochus Soter in B.c. 
261. During the earlier part of his reign he was 
engaged in a fierce war with Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt, in the course of which Parthia and 
Bactria revolted and became independent kingdoms. 
At length (B.c. 250) peace was made, and the two 
monarchs “ joined themselves together” (Dan. xi. 
G), and Ptolemy (* the king of the south”) gave 
his daughter Berenice in marriage to Antiochus 
(“ the king of the north *”), who set aside his former 
wife, Laodice, to receive her. After some time, on 
the death of Ptolemy (B.c. 247), Antiochus recalled 
-aodice and her children Seleucus and Antiochus to 
court. Thus Berenice was “not able to retain her 
Tower ;” and Laodice, in jealous fear lest she might 


‘. | & second time lose her ascendancy, Poisoned Antio- 


chus (him “ that strengthened her,”’ i. e, Berenice), 


Berenice (“out of a branch of her roots”’), who 
succeeded his father Ptol, Philadelphus, exacted 
Vengeance for his sister’s death by an invasion of 
Sytia, in which Laodice was killed, her son Se- 
Jeucus Callinicus driven for a time from the throne, 
and the whole country plundered (Dan. xi, 7-9), 
The hostilities thus renewed continued for many 
years ; and on the death of Seleucus B.C. 226, after 
his “return into his own land” (Dan. xi. 9), his 
sons Alexander (Seleucus) Keraunos, and Antiochus 
“assembled a multitude of great forces” against 
Ptol. Philopator the son of Evergetes, and one of 
them (Antiochus) threatened to overthrow the 
power of Egypt (Dan. xi. 9, 10). 

Anti'ochus III., surnamed the Great, succeeded 
his brother Seleucus Keraunos, who was assassi- 
nated after a short reign in B.c, 223, He prose- 
cuted the war against Ptolemy Philopator with 
vigour, and at first with success. In B.c. 218 he 
drove the teyptian forces to Sidon, conquered Sa- 
maria and Gilead, and wintered at Ptolemais, but 
was defeated next year at Raphia, near Gaza (B.c. 
217), with immense loss, and in consequence made 
a peace with Ptolemy, in which he ceded to him 
the disputed provinces of Coele-Syria, Phoenicia 


yj and Palestine (Dan. xi. 11, 12). During the next 


thirteen years Antiochus was engaged in strength- 
ening his position in Asia Minor, and on the fron- 
tiers of Parthia, and by his successes gained his 
surname of the Great. At the end of this time, 
B.C. 205, Ptolemy Philopator died, and left his 
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farther designs against Egypt 
the intervention of the Romans ; 
Cleopatra, whom he gave in 
with the Phoenician provinces 
ured the interests of her husband rather 
than those of her father (Dan. xi. 17). From Egypt 
Antiochus turned again to Asia Minor, and after 
various successes in the Aegaean crossed over to 
Greece, and by the advice of Hannibal entered on a 
war with Rome. His victorious course was checked 
at Thermopylae (B.C. 191), and after subsequent 
reverses he was finally defeated at Magnesia in 
Lydia, B.c. 190. By the peace 
cluded shortly afterwards (B.c. 188) he was forced 
to cede all his possessions ‘‘on the Roman side of 
Mt. Taurus,” and to pay in successive instalments 
an enormous sum of money to defray the expenses 
of the war. This last condition led to his ignomin- 
In B.c. 187 he attacked a rich temple 
of Belus in Elymais, and was slain by the people 
who rose in its defence. Thus ‘‘he stumbled and 
fell, and was not found”? (Dan. xi. 19).—T wo sons 
of Antiochus occupied the throne after him, Se- 
leucus Philopator, his immediate successor, and 
Antiochus IV., who gained the kingdom upon the 
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assassination of his brother. 


Anti'ochus IV., Epiph‘anes (the Jilustrious), was 
the youngest son of Antiochus the Great. He was 
given as a hostage to the Romans (8.0. 188) after 

~his father’s defeat at Magnesia. In B.c. 175 he 
was released by the intervention of his brother 
Seleuous, who substituted his own son Demetrius 
in his place. Antiochus was at Athens when 
Seleucus was assassinated by Heliodorus. He took 
advantage of his position, and, by the assistance of 
Eumenes and Attalus, easily expelled Heliodorus- 
surped the crown, and himself “ ob- 
_ tained the kingdom by flatteries ” (Dan. xi. 21) to. 
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the exclusion of his nephew Demetrius (Dan. vii. 
7). The accession of Antiochus was immediately 
followed by desperate efforts of the Hellenizing party 
at Jerusalem to assert their supremacy. Jason, the 
brother of Onias III., the high priest, persuaded the 
king to transfer the high priesthood to him, and at 
the same time bought permission (2 Macc. iv. 9) 
to carry out his design of habituating the Jews to 
Greek eustoms (2 Macc. iv. 7,20). Three years 
afterwards, Menelaus, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
who was commissioned by Jason to carry to 
Antiochus the price of his office, supplanted Jason 
by offering the king a larger bribe, and was him- 
self appointed high priest, while Jason was obliged 
to take refuge among the Ammonites (2 Macc. 
iv. 23-26). From these circumstances and from 
the marked honour with which Antiochus was 
received at Jerusalem very early in his reign (c. 
B.C. 173; 2 Macc. iv. 22), it appears that he 
found no difficulty in regaining the border provinces 
which had been given as the dower of his sister 
Cleopatra to Ptol. Epiphanes. But his ambition 
led him still farther, and he undertook four cam- 
paigns against Egypt, B.C. 171, 170, 169, 168, 
with greater success than had attended his prede- 
cessor, and the complete conquest of the country 
was prevented only by the interference of the Ro- 
mans (Dan. xi. 24; 1 Macc. i. 16 ff. ; 2 Macc. v. 
11 ff.). The course of Antiochus was everywhere 
marked by the same wild prodigality as had sig- 
nalised his occupation of the throne (Dan. I. c.). 
The consequent exhaustion of his treasury, and the 
armed conflicts of the rival high priests whom he 
had appointed, furnished the occasion for an assault 
upon Jerusalem on his return from his second 
Egyptian campaign (3.c. 170) which he had pro- 
bably planned in conjunction with Ptol. Philometor, 
who was at that time in his power (Dan. xi. 26). 
The Temple was plundered, a terrible massacre 
took place, and a Phrygian governor was left with 
Menelaus in charge of the city (2 Macc. v. 1-22; 
1 Mace. i. 20-28). Two years afterwards, at the 
close of the fourth Egyptian expedition, Antiochus 
detached a force under Apollonius to occupy Jeru- 
salem and fortify it, and at this time he availed 
himself of the assistance of the ancestral enemies 
of the Jews (1 Macc. iv. 61, v. 3 ff.; Dan. x. 
41). The decrees then followed which have ren- 
dered his name infamous. The Temple was dese- 
crated, and the observance of the law was forbidden. 
“On the fifteenth day of Cisleu [the Syrians] set 
up the abomination of desolation (¢. ¢. an idol altar: 
ver. 59) on the altar” (1 Mace. i. 54). Ten daye 
afterwards an offering was made upon it to J upiter 
Olympius. At Jerusalem all opposition appears to 
have ceased; but Mattathias and his sons organises 
a resistance (“ holpen with a little help,” Dan. xt. 
34), which preserved inviolate the name and faith 
of Israel. Meanwhile Antiochus turned his arms 
to the East, towards Parthia and Armenia (Dan. 
xi. 40). Hearing not long afterwards of the riches 
of a temple of Nanaea (‘“ the desire of women,” 
Dan. xi. 37) in Elymais, hung with the gifts of 
Alexander, he resolved to plunder it. The attempt 
was defeated ; and though he did not fall like his 
father in the act of sacrilege, the event hastened his 
death. He retired to: Babylon, and thence to Tabae 
in Persia, where he:died»B.c. 164, the victim of 
superstition, terror,.ani femorsd, having first heard : 
of: hed sees’ in restoring the. 
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ef 2 Mac. i, 7-177). “He came to his end Antiochus VI. was the son of Alexander Balas 
aad there was none to help him” (Dan. xi. 45). 
The reign of Antiochus, thus shortly traced, was 
the last great cris's in the history of the Jews before 
the coming of our Lord. The prominence which is 
giten to it in the book of Daniel fitly accords with 
its typical and representative character (Dan. vii. 
& 25, vii, 11 .). The conquest of Alexander 
rear the forces of Greek thought and life 

ewish nation, which was alread repared 
fre their operation [ALEXANDER]. For vane than 













(1 Mace, xi. 56); and afterwards the greater part 
of Syria submitted to the young Antiochus. Jo- 
nathan, who was confirmed by him in the high 
priesthood (1 Macc. xi. 57) and invested with the 
government of Judaea, contributed greatly to his 
Success, Occupying Ascalon and Gaza, and reducing 
the country as far as Damascus (1 Mace. xi. 60-62), 
He afterwards defeated the troops of Demetrius at 
Hazor (1 Macc. xi. 67) near Cadesh (ver. 73): and 
repulsed a second attempt which he made to regain 
Palestine (1 Macc. xii. 24 ff.). Tryphon having 
now gained the supreme power in the name of 
Antiochus, no longer concealed his design of usurp- 
ing the crown. Asa first step he took Jonathan 
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by treachery and put him to death, B.c. 143 
(1 Macc. xii. 40); and afterwards murdered the 
young king, and ascended the throne (1 Mace. 
xiii. 31), 
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but when he grew independent of his help, he wiith- 
drew the concessions which he had made and de- 
manded the surrender of the fortresses which the 
Jews held, or an equivalent in money (1 Mace. xv. 
26 ff.). As Simon was unwilling to yield to his 
demands, he sent a force under Cendebaeus against 
him, who occupied a fortitied position at Cedron 
(? 1 Mace. xv. 41), near Azotus, and harassed 
the surrounding country. After the defeat of 
Cendebaeus by the sons of Simon and the de- 
struction of his works (1 Mace. xvi. 1-10), Anti- 
ochus, who had returned from the pursuit of 
Tryphon, undertook an expedition against Judaea 
in person. He laid siege to Jerusalem, but ac- 
cording to Josephus granted honourable terms to 
John Hyrcanus (5.c. 133), who had made a 
vigorous resistance. Antiochus next tumed bis 
arms against the Parthians, and Hyrcanus ac- 
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successes he was entirely defeated by Phraortes II. 
(Arsaces VII.), and fell in the battle c. B.c. 
127-6. 

An'tipas, martyr at Pergamos (Rev. ii. 13), and 
according to tradition the bishop of that place. 

An'tipas. [HEROoD.|] 

Antip’ater, son of Jason, ambassador from the 
Jews to the Lacedemonians (1 Macc. xii. 16, xiv. 22). 

Antipat'ris, a town to which the soldiers con- 
veyed St. Paul by night on their march (Acts xxiii. 
31). Its ancient name was Capharsaba ; and Herod, 
when he rebuilt the city, changed it to Antipatris, 
in honour of his father Antipater. According to the 
Jerusalem Itinerary it was 42 miles from Jeru- 
salem and 26 from Caesarea. The village Kefr- 
Saba still retains the ancient name of Antipatris, 
and its position is in sufficient harmony with 
what Josephus says of the position of Antipatris, 
which he describes as a well-watered and well- 


wooded plain, near a hilly ridge, and with his | vil 


notices of a trench dug from thence for military 
purposes to the sea near Joppa by one of the Asmo- 
nean princes. 

Anto’nia, a fortress built by Herod on the 
site of the more ancient Baris, on the N.W. of the 
Temple, and so named by him after his friend An- 
tonius. [JERUSALEM]. The word nowhere occurs 
in the Bible. 

An'tothite, a dweller at Anathoth (1 Ch. xi. 28, 
xii. 3). [ANATHOTHITE. ] 

Antothi'jah. A Benjamite, one of the sons of 
Jeroham (1 Chr. viii. 24). 

A'nub. Son of Coz and descendant of Judah, 
through Ashur the father of Tekoa (1 Chr. iv. 8), 

A’nus, a Levite (1 Esd. ix. 48). [Banr]. 

. _ Ap‘ame, concubine of Darius, and daughter of 
Bartacus (1 Esd. iv. 29). 

Apes (Heb. képhim), occur in 1 K. x. 22, 
‘once in three years came the navy of Tharshish, 
bringing gold, and silver, ivory, and apes, and 

»’ and in the parallel of 2 Chr. ix. 
21. There can be little doubt but that the apes 
were brought from the same country which sup- 
plied ivory and peacocks, both of which are com- 
mon in Ceylon; and Sir E. Tennent has drawn 
attention to the fact that the Tamil names for 
apes, ivory, and peacocks, are identical with the 
Hebrew. 

Apel'les, a Christian saluted by St. Paul in 
Rom. xvi. 10. Tradition makes him bishop of 
Smyrna or Heraclea. 

Apharsath'chites, Aphar'sites, Aphar’'sacites, 
the names of certain tribes, colonies from which 
had been planted in Samaria by the Assyrian leader 
snapper (Ezr. iv. 9, v.6). The first and last are 
regarded as the same. Whence these tribes came 
is Mak ‘ besiaal of conjecture. 

rom a root signifying tenacity or firm- 
ness), the name of Seal ses in Pelestine = 
L A royal city of the Canaanites, the king of 
which was killed by Joshua (Josh. xii. 18), pro- 
bably the same as the Aphekah of Josh. xv. 53, 
—2. A city, eo the extreme north of 
Asher (Josh, xix. 30), from which the Canaanites 
Were not ejected (Judg. i. 31; though here it is 
Aphik). This is probably the same place as 
the Aphek (Josh. xiii. 4), on the extreme north 


“border of the Amorites,” and gi pris 
Sidon, identified with the Aphaca of: cla nf 
- famous for its temple of Venns, andsndw: 


,% A place at which the Pistlsttiie 
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miles from Thessalonicns 
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APOLLONIUS 


while the Israelites pitched in Eben-ezer, before the 
fatal battle in which the sons of Eli were killed and 
the ark taken (1 Sam. iv. 1). This would be 
somewhere to the N.W. of, and at no great distance 
from Jerusalem.—4, The scene of another encamp- 
ment of the Philistines, before an encounter not 
less disastrous than that just named,—the defeat 
and death of Saul (1 Sam. xxix. 1). It is pos- 
sible that it may be the same place as the pre- 
ceding.=-5. A city on the military road from Syria 
to Israel (1 K. xx. 26). It was walled (30), and 
was apparently a common spot for engagements 
with Syria (2 K. xiii. 17). It was situated in 
“the plain” (1 K. xx. 25) and consequently in the 
level down-country east of the Jordan; and there, 
accordingly, it is now found in Fik, at the head 
of the Wady Fik, G6 miles east of the Sea of 
Galilee, the great road between Damascus, Nd- 
bulus, and Jerusalem, still passing through the 


lage. 
Aph'ekah, a city of Judah, in the mountains 
(Josh. xv. 53), probably the same as APHEK (1). 

Aphe'rema, one of the three ‘“ governments ” 
added to Judaea from Samaria by Demetrius Soter, 
and confirmed by Nicanor (1 Mace. xi. 34). It is 
probably the same as Ephraim. 

Apher’ra, one of the sons of the servants of 
Solomon who returned with Zerubbabel (1 Esd. v. 
34). His name is not found in the parallel lists of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Aphi'ah, one of the forefathers of king Saul (1 
Sam. ix. 1). 

A'phik, a city of Asher from which the Canaan- 
ites were not driven out (Judg. i. 31). Probably 
the same place as APHEK (2). 

Aph'rah, the house of, a place mentioned in 
Mic. i. 10. Its site is uncertain. 

Aph’ses, chief of the 18th of the 24 courses in 
the service of the Temple (1 Chr. xxiv. 15). 
Apoc'alypse. [REVELATION. ] 

Apoc'rypha. The collection of Books to which 
this term is popularly applied includes the fol- 
lowing (the order given is that in which they stand 
in the English version):—I. 1 Esdras; IJ. 2 Es 
dras; III. Tobit; IV. Judith; V. The rest of the 
chapters of the Book of Esther, which are found 
neither in the Hebrew nor in the Chaldee; VI. 
The Wisdom of Solomon; VII. The Wisdom of 
Jesus the Son of Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus; VIII. 
Baruch; IX. The Song of the Three Holy Chil- 
dren ; X. The History of Susanna; XI. The His- 
tory of the destruction of Bel and the Dragon; 
XII. The Prayer of Manasses, king of Judah; 
XIII. 1 Maccabees; XIV. 2 Maccabees. The pri- 
mary meaning of Apocrypha, “hidden, secret,” 
seems, towards the close of the 2nd century, to have 
been associated with the signification ‘spurious, : 
and ultimately to have settled down into the latter. 
The separate books of this collection are treated 
of in distinct Articles. Their relation to the ca- 
nonical books of the Old Testamant is discussed 
under CANON, 

Apollo'nia, a city of Macedonia, through which 
Paul and Silas in their way from Philippi 
and Amphipolis to Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 1). Ac- 
cording to the Antonine Itinerary, it was distant 
30 Ruman miles from: Amphipolis, and 37 Roman 
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APOLLOPHANES 


Jews (2 Mace. iv. 4), who urged the kj » at the 
instigation of Simon it sasien ie of the Tee to 
Plunder the Temple at Jerusalem (2 Mace. iii. 5 ff.). 
=& An officer of Antiochus E iphanes, and go- 
vernor of Samaria, who led out a e force against 
Jodas Maccabaeus, but was defeated and slain B.c. 
166 (1 Mace, ili. 10-12; J 

is probably the same person w 
sioner of the revenue of Judaea 
2 Mace, v. 24), who spoiled Jerusalem, taking 
adrantaze of the Sabbath (2 Mace. v. 24-26), and 
cccupied a fortified position there (B.c. 168) 
(1 Macc. i, 30 ff.).—8, The son of Menestheus 
(Possibly identical with the preceding), an envoy 
pmaussioned (B.C. 173) by Antiochus Epiphanes 


(1 Mace. i. 29; ef, 


laeus, a Syrian general under Antiochus V, Eupator, 
¢. B.C. 163 (2 Mace, xii, 2).—5. THE DAIAN (fe. 
one of the Dahae or Dai, a people of Sogdiana), 

governor of Coele-Syria 
Alexander Balas, who embraced the cause of his 


rival Demetrios Nicator, and was appointed by him 
to a chief command (1 Mace, /. ¢.), Apollonius 
ar a force and attacked Jonathan, the all 


b 

(RC. 147) near Azotus (1 
‘anes, a Syrian killed by Judas Macca- 

hets at Gazara (2 Mace, x. 37) = 
vt, a Jew from Alexandria, eloquent 
felch may also mean and mighty in 
Scriptures: one instructed in the way of the 
to the imperfect view of the 


Aq 
Frocher of the Gospel, first in Achat i 
Crith (let sete first in Achaia and then in 
which Paul had Planted (1 
© Wrote his first Epistle to the Corinthians, 


ime. le is mentioned but once more 
In the XN, T., in Tit, iii. 13, where Titus is de- 

the lawyer and Apollos on 
Mae oe mnay be 
Tran “us nothing is kn 
Tuition bishop of C aie 
took ; 
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other passages, The angel Apollyon is further de- 
scribed j i 


the fifth trumpet. 

word in Ps, Ixxxviii, 
Abaddon the nethermost of the two regions into 
which they divide the lower world. But that in 
Rev. ix. 11, Abaddon is the angel and not the 
abyss is perfectly evident in the Greek. There is 
no authority for connecting it with “the destroyer” 
alluded to in 1 Cor. x, 10; and the explanation 
quoted by Bengel, that the name is given in Hebrew 
and Greek, to show that the locusts would be de- 
structive alike to Jew and Gentile, is far-fetched 
and unnec The etymology of Asmodeus, 


essary 
g | the king of the demons in Jewish mythology, seems 


to point to a connexion with Apollyon, in his cha- 
racter as ‘the destroyer”. or destroying angel. 
See also Wisd. xviii. 22, 25. [ AsmopEvs. ] 
Apostle (one sent forth), in the N. T., originally 
the official name of those Twelve of the disciples 
whom Jesus chose to send forth first to preach the 
Gospel, and to be with Him during the course of his 
ministry on earth. The word also appears to have 


y { been used in a non-official sense to designate a much 


wider circle of Christian messengers and teachers 
(see 2 Cor. viii. 23; Phil. ii. 25). It is only of 
those who were officially designated Apostles that 
we treat in this article. The original qualification 
of an Apostle, as stated by St. Peter, on occasion of 
electing a successor to the traitor J udas, was, that 
he should have been Personally acquainted with the 
whole ministerial course of our Lord, from his bap- 
tism by John till the day when He was taken up into 
heaven. He himself describes them as “ they that 
had continued with Him in his temptations” (Luke 
xxii, 28). By this close personal intercourse with 
Him, they were peculiarly fitted to give testimony 
to the facts of redemption ; and we gather, from his 
own words in John xiy, 26, xv. 26,27, xvi, 13, 
that an especial bestowal of the Spirit’s influence 


>} Was granted them, by which their memories were 


quickened, and their power of reproducing that 

from Hien: therensod above 
the ordinary measure of man. The Apostles were 
from the lower ranks of life, simple and unedu- 
cated ; some of them were related to Jesus according 
to the flesh; some had previously been disciples of 
John the Baptist. Our Lord chose them early in 
i though it is uncertai recisely 
at what time. Some of them had certainly partly 
attached themselves to Him before ; but after their 
call as Apostles they appear to have been 


nave been all on an equality, both during and after 
We find one 
personal cha- 
racter, usually prominent among them, and distin- 
guished i 


er | founding the Jewish and Gentile churches [PETER]; 


but we 
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was of the nature ofa solemn call to the children 
of Israel, to whom it was confined (Matt. x. 5, 6). 


The Apostles were early warned by their Master of 


the solemn nature and the danger of their calling 
(Matt. x. 17). They accompanied Him in his jour 
neys of teaching and to the Jewish feasts, saw his 
wonderful works, heard his discourses addressed to 
the people (Matt. v.-vii., xxiii.; Luke vi. 13-49.) 
or those which he held with learned Jews (Matt. 
xix. 13 1f.; Luke x. 25 ff.), made inquiries of Him 
on religious matters, sometimes concerning his own 
sayings, sometimes of a general nature (Matt. xlii. 
10 ff, xv. 15 ff, xviii. 1 fF; Luke viii. 9 ff, xii. 
41, xvii. 5; John ix. 2 ff., xiv. 5, 22, &.): some- 
times they worked miracles (Mark vi. 13; Luke 
ix. 6), sometimes attempted to do so without suc- 
cess (Matt. xvii. 16). They-recognised their Master 
as the Christ of God (Matt. xvi. 16; Luke ix. 20), 
and ascribed to Him supernatural power (Luke 
ix. 54); but in the recognition of the spiritual 
teaching and mission of Christ, they made very 
slow progress, held back as they were by weakness 
of apprehension and by national prejudices (Matt. xv. 
16, xvi. 22, xvii. 20, 21; Luke ix. 54, xxiv. 25; 
John xvi. 12): they were compelled to ask of Him 
the explanation of even his simplest parables (Mark 
viii. 14 ff.; Luke xii. 41 ff.), and openly confessed 
their weakness of faith (Luke xvii. 5). Even at 
the removal of our Lord from the earth they were 
yet weak in their knowledge (Luke xxiv. 21; John 
xvi, 12), though He had for so long been carefully 
preparing and instructing them. And when that 
happened of which He had so often forewarned them 
—his apprehension by the chief priests and Phari- 
sees—they all forsook Him and fled (Matt. xxvi. 
56). They left his burial to one who was not 
of their number and to the women, and were only 
convinced of his resurrection on the very plainest 
proofs furnished by Himself. It was first when 
this fact became undeniable that light seems to have 
entered their minds, and not even then without his 
own special aid, opening their understandings that 
they might understand the Scriptures. Even after 
that, many of them returned to their common occu- 
pations (John xxi. 3 ff.), and it required a new 
direction from the Lord to recall them to their mis- 
sion, and re-unite them in Jerusalem (Acts i. 4). 
Before the descent of the Holy Spirit on the Church, 
Peter, at least, seems to have been specially inspired 
by Him to declare the prophetic sense of Scripture 
respecting the traitor Judas, and direct his place to 
be filled up. On the Feast of Pentecost, ten days 
after our Lord’s ascension, the Holy Spirit came 
down on the assembled church (Acts ii.); and 
from that time the Apostles became altogether dif- 
ferent men, giving witness with power of the life 
and death and resurrection of Jesus as he had de- 
clared they should (Luke xxiv. 48; Acts i. 8, 22, 
ii. 32, iii. 15, v. 32, xiii. 31). First of all the 
mother-church at Jerusalem grew up under their 
hands (Acts iiji.—vii.), and their superior dignity and 
power were universally acknowledyed by the rulers 
and the people (Acts v. 12 ff.), Even the persecution 
which arose about Stephen, and put the first check 
on the spread of the Gospel in Judaea, does not 
seem to have brought peril to the Apostles (Acts 
viii. 1). Their first mission out of Jerusalem was 
to Samaria (Acts viii. 5-25), where the Lord 
ie Gans euring his ministry, sown the seed 
of the Gospel. Here ends, properly speaking (or 
rather perhaps with the mle ale I “oes 


otherwise than in a 
twelve foundations (Rev. xxi. 14) was the stone on 
whom the Church was first built; and it was his 
privilege first to open the doors of the kingdom of 
heaven to Jews (Acts ii, 14, 22) and to Gentiles 





APPEAL 


at in Acts ix, 31), the first period of the Apostles’ 
agency, during which its centre is Jerusalem, and 
the prominent figure is that of St. Peter. Agree- 
ably to the promise or our Lord to him (Matt. xvi. 


18), which we conceive it impossible to understand 
personal sense, he among the 


(Acts x. 11).—-The centre of the second period of 
the apostolic agency is Antioch, where a church 


soon was built up, consisting of Jews and Gentiles ; 
and the central tigure of this and of the subsequent 
period is St. 
ing to the number of the Twelve, but wonderfully 


Paul, a convert not originally belong- 


pared and miraculously won for the high office 


pre , 
[Pau]. This period, whose history (all that we 
know of it) is related in Acts xi. 19-30, xiii. 1-5, 


was marked by the united working of Paul and the 
other Apostles, in the co-operation and intercourse 
of the two churches of Antioch and Jerusalem.— 
From this time the third apostolic period opens, 
marked by the almost entire disappearance of the 
Twelve from the sacred narrative, and the exclusive 
agency of St, Paul, the great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. The whole of the remaining narrative of the 
Acts is occupied with his missionary journeys ; 
and when we leave him at Rome, all the Gentile 
churches from Jerusalem round about unto Illyricum 
owe to him their foundation, and look to him for 
supervision. Of the missionary agency of the rest 
of the Twelve, we know absolutely nothing from 
the sacred narrative. Some notices we have of 
their personal history, which will be found under 
their respective names, together with the principal 
legends, trustworthy or untrustworthy, which have 
come down to us respecting them. [See PETER, 
JAMES, JOHN especially. ]—As regards the apostolic 
office, it seems to have been pre-eminently that of 
founding the churches, and upholding them by 
supernatural power specially bestowed for that pur- 
pose. It ceased, as a matter of course, with its first 
holders: all continuation of it, from the very con- 
ditions of its existence (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 1), being im- 
possible. The bishops of the ancient churches co- 
existed with, and did not in any sense succeed, 
the Apostles; and when it is claimed for bishops or 
any church officers that they are their successors, 
it can be understood only chronologically, and not 
officially. 

Appa'im. Son of Nadab, 
Jerahmeel, the founder of an important 
the tribe of Judah (1 vert . ale eet 

Appeal. The principle of appeal was 
by the Mosaic tow in the establishment of a central 
court under the presidency of the judge or ruler for 
the time being, before which all cases too diffi- 
cult for the local courts were to be tried ( ere 
xvii. 8-9). According to the above regulation, e 
appeal lay in the time of the Judges to the judge 
(Judg. iv. 5), and under the monarchy to the 
king, who appears to have deputed certain athe 
to inquire into the facts of the case, and record 
decision thereon (2 Sam. xv. 3). J ehoshaphat a 
gated his judicial authority to a court silage y 
established for the purpose (2 Chr. xix. 8). _ ns 
courts were re-established by Ezra (Ear. vu. 2 ): 
After the institution of the Sanhedrim the fin 
appeal lay to them. A Roman citizen under the 
republic had the right of appealing in criminal cases 


and descended from 
family of 
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from the decision of a magistrate to the people ; | citron nor the apple appears fully to answer to all 
the Scriptural allusions, The tappuach must de- 
note some tree the fruit of which is sweet to the 
taste, and possesses some fragrant and restorative 
properties, in order to meet all the demands of the 
Biblical allusions, Both the quince and the citron 
may satisfy the last-named requirement; but it can 
hardly be said that either of these fruits are sweet 
to the taste. The orange would answer all the de- 
mands of the Scriptural passages, and orange-trees 
are found in Palestine; but there does not appear 
sufficient evidence that this tree was known in the 
earlier times to the inhabitants of Palestine, the 
tree having been in all probability introduced at a 
later period, As to the apple-tree being the tap- 
puach, most travellers assert that this fruit is 
generally of a very inferior quality. Moreover the 
apple would hardly merit the character for excellent 
fragrance which the tappuach is said to have 

sessed. The question of identification, therefore, 
must still be left an open one. As to the APPLFS 
OF SopoM, see VINE oF Sopom. The expression 
“‘ apple of the eye”’ occurs in Deut. xxxii. 10; Ps. 
xvii. 8; Prov. vii. 2; Lam. ii. 18; Zech. ii. 8. 
The English word is the representative of one 
entirely different from that considered above: the 
Hebrew word being ishén, “little man ”— the exact 
equivalent of the English pupil, the Latin pupillus, 

Aq'uila, a Jew whom St. Paul found at Corinth 
on his arrival from Athens (Acts xviii. 2), He was 
a native of Pontus, but had fled, with his wife 
Priscilla, from Rome, in consequence of an order 
of Claudius commanding all Jews to leave the city 
[CLaupius]. He became acquainted with St. 
Paul, and they abode together, and wrought at 
their common trade of making the Cilician tent or 
hair-cloth [Pauu]. On the departure of the 
Apostle from Corinth, a year and six months after, 
Priscilla and Aquila accompanied him to Ephesus 
on his way to Syria. There they remained; and 
when Apollos came to Ephesus, knowing only the 
baptism of John, they took him and taught him 
the way of the Lord more perfectly. At what time 
they became Christians is uncertain. When 1 Cor. 
, i ny re was written, Aquila and his wife were still - 

ney own under his shadow | Ephesus 1 Cor. xvi. 19); but in Rom. xvi. 3 = 
ta Pt celght, and his fruit was sweet to my we find ies again at Nee and their house a 
the apple-tree: th 5: “T rnized thee up under place of assembly for the Christians. They are 

* ee thy mother brought thee| there described as having endangered their lives 

the apple-tree is named | for that of the Apostle. In 2 Tim. iv. 19, they 

are saluted as being with Timotheus, probably at 

Ephesus. In both these latter places the form 
Prisca and not Priscilla is used. 

Ar, or Ar of Moab, one of the chief places of Moab 
(Is. xv. 1; Num. xxi. 28). In later times the place 
was known as Areopolis and Rabbath-Moab, ¢, ¢. 
the great city of Moab. The site is still called 
Rabba ; it lies about half-way between Kerak and 
the Wady Mojeb, 10 or 11 miles from each, the 
Roman road passing through it. The remains are 
not important. In the books of Moses, Ar appears 


















the provincial magistrate, or by the emperor. Since 
the procedure in the Jewish courts at thet period 
was ofa mixed and undefined character, the Roman 
and the Jewish authorities co-existing and carrying 
oa the course of justice between them, Paul availed 
himself of his undoubted privilege to be tried by 
the pore Roman law, 
Ap/phia (a Greek form of the Latin Appia), a 
Woman addressed jointly with Philemon 
am Archippus in Philem, 2, apparently a member 
ne Philemon’s household, and not improbably his 


Ap'phus, “ the wary,” according to Michaelis 
mane of Jonathan Méccatnens (E Mace. ii. 5). 
PPU For'um, 4 well-known station on the 
Appian Wa » the great road which led from Rome 
to the neighbourhood of the Bay of Naples. St. 
as having landed at Pateoli (Acts xxviii, 13) on 
arival from Malta, proceeded under the charge of 
ae along the Appian Way towards Rome, 
sh = at Appii Forum a group of Christians 
Waal ans to meet him (ver, 15). The position 
eae is fixed by the ancient Itineraries at 
from Rome. Horace describes it as full of 
ems and boatmen, This arose from the cir- 
Cinstance that it was at the northern end of a canal 
-) Fa parallel with the road, through a con- 
mala of the Pomptine Marshes, There is 
ty in paaigtly the site with some ruins 

j and in fact the 43rd milestone is 

pi there, (THREE TavVERNs. 

Tree, Apple (Heb. tappuach). Mention 
*pple-tree occurs in the A. V., in the follow- 


. - li, 3: 66 As 
apmg the trees af the caer the apple-tree 


edn in Prov, Xv. 11: “A word fitl 

‘4 Cust stele of gold in pictures of silver. 
Sof oreo Comfort me with apples, for Iam 
f thy nose (shall 
: matter to sa 

Tord Specific tree denoted by the Hebrevy 
that epic! . vd ost modern writers maintain 
ince Mies oles quince or the citron, The 


The ce 0 nar arguments in its favour. | to be used as a representative name for the whole 
af a aa bari in high esteem | nation of Moab ; see Deut. ii. 9, 18, 29; and also 
Says an Arabic! Num. xxi. 15, 


a equine : A'ra, One of the = of Jether, the head of a 
oe was sacred to | family of Asherites (1 Chr. vii. 38). 
ne ; a and, Dr. Royle says, ‘* The A'rab, a city of G udah in the Lae dis- 
~ pear-| trict, probably in the neighbourhood of Hebron, 
mentioned only in Josh. xv. 52, 
Arabah. Although this word appears in the 
A. V. in its original shape only in Josh. xviii. 
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18, yet in the Hebrew text it is of frequent occur- 
rence. It is used generally to indicate a barren, 
uninhabitable district, but “the Arabah”’ indicates 
more particularly the deep-sunken valley or trench 
which forms the most striking among the many 
striking natural features of Palestine, and which 
extends with great uniformity of formation from 
the slopes of Hermon to the Elanitic Gulf (Gulf of 
Akabah) of the Red Sea; the most remarkable de- 
pression known to exist on the surface of the globe. 
‘Through the northern portion of this extraordinary 
fissure the Jordan rushes through the lakes of Huleh 
and Gennesareth down its tortuous course to the 
deep chasm of the Dead Sea. This portion, about 
150 miles in length, is known amongst the Arabs 
by the name of ¢l-Ghor. The southern boundary 
of the Ghor is the wall of cliffs which crosses the 
valley about 10 miles south of the Dead Sea. 
From their summits, southward to the Gulf of 
Akabah, the valley changes its name, or, it would 
be more accurate to say, retains its old name of 
Wady el-Arabah. There can be no doubt that in 
the times of the conquest and the monarchy the 
name “ Arabah” was applied to the valley in the 
entire length of both its southern and northern por- 
tions. Thus in Deut. i. 1, probably, and in Deut. 
ii. 8, certainly (A. V. “ plain” in both cases), the 
allusion is to the southern portion, while the other 

, in which the name occurs, point to the 
northern portion. In Deut. iii. 17, iv. 49; Josh. 
iii, 16, xi. 2, xii, 3; and 2 K. xiv. 25, both the 
Dead Sea and the Sea of Cinneroth (Gennesareth) 
are named in close connexion with the Arabah. The 
allusions in Deut. xi. 30; Josh. viii. 14, xii. 1, 
xviii, 18; 2 Sam. ii. 29, iv. 7; 2 K. xxv. 4; 
Jer, xxxix. 4, lii. 7, become at once iutelligible 
when the meaning of the Arabah is known. In 
Josh. xi. 16 and xii. 8 the Arabah takes its place 


with ‘‘the mountain,” “the lowland” plains of 


Philistia and Esdraelon, “the south” and ‘the 
plain” of Coele-Syria, as one of the great natural 
divisions of the conquered conntry. 

Arabat'tine, in Idumaea (1 Macc., v. 3). 
[ACRABBIM. ] 

Ara’bia, a country known in the O. T. under two 
designations:—1. The East Country (Gen. xxv. 6); 
or perhaps the Kast (Gen. x. 30; Num. xxiii. 7 ; 
Is. ii. 6); and Land of the sons of the East 
(Gen, xxix. 1); gentile name, Sons of the East 
(Judg. vi. 3, vii. 12; 1K. iv. 30; Jobi.3; Is. xi. 
14; Jer. xlix. 28; Ez. xxv. 4), From these 
sages it appears that the Land of the East and 
Sons of the East indicate, primarily, the country 
east of Palestine, and the tribes descended from 
Ishmael and from Keturah; and that this original 
signification may have become gradually extended 
to Arabia and its inhabitants generally, though 
without any strict limitation, The third and fourth 
passages above referred to relate to Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia. 2. Ardband ‘Arab, whence Arabia 
(2 Chr. ix. 14; Is, xxi. 13; Jer. xxv. 24; Ez. 
xxvii. 21). This name seems to have the same 
geographical reference as the former name to the 
country and tribes east of the Jordan, and chiefly 
north of the Arabian peninsula.—Arabia may be 
divided into Arabia Proper, containing the whole 
peninsula as far as the limits of the northern deserts ; 
Northern Arabia, constituting the great desert of 
sah and Lars Arabia, the desert of Petra 

e peninsula of Sinai, or the country that has 
been called Arabia Petraea: I. piaoos) Gta or 
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the Arabian peninsula, consists of high table-land, 
declining towards the north; its most elevated 
portions being the chain of mountains running nearly 
parallel to the Red Sea, and the territory east of the 
southern part of this chain. 
has been explored, it consists of mountainous and 
desert tracts, relieved by large districts under culti- 
vation, well peopled, watered by wells and streams, 
and enjoying periodical rains, The most fertile 
tracts are those on the south-west and south. The . 
modern Yemen is especially productive, and at the 
same time, from its mountainous character, pie- 


So far as the interior 


turesque. The settled regions of the interior also 


appear to be more fertile than is generally believed 


to be the case; and the deserts afford pasturage 
after the rains. The products mentioned in the 
Bible as coming from Arabia will be found described 
under their respective heads. They seem to refer, 
in many instances, to merchandise of Ethiopia and 
India, carried to Palestine by Arab and other traders. 
Gold, however, was perhaps found in small quan- 
tities in the beds of torrents; and the spices, 
incense, and precious stones, brought from Arabia 
(1 K. x. 2, 10,15; 2 Chr. ix. 1,9, 143 Is. Ix. 6; 
Jer. vi. 20; Ez. xxvii. 22), probably were the 
products of the southern provinces, still celebrated 
for spices, frankincense, ambergris, &c., as well as 
for the onyx and other preciousstones.—II. Northern 
Arabia, or the Arabian Desert, is a high, undula- 
ting, parched plain, of which the Euphrates forms 
the natural boundary from the Persian Gulf to the 
frontier of Syria, whence it is bounded by the 
latter country and the desert of Petra on the 
north-west and west, the peninsula of Arabia form- 
ing its southern limit. It has few oases, the water 
of the wells is generally either brackish or uupo- 
table, and it is visited by the sand-wind called 
Samoom. The Arabs find pasture for their flocks 
and herds after the rains, and in the more depressed 
plains; and the desert generally produces prickly 
shrubs, &c., on which the camels feed. The in- 
habitants were known to the ancients as ‘‘ dwellers 
in tents,” Scenitae (comp. Is. xiii. 20; Jer. xlix. 31; 
Ezek. xxxviii. 11); and they extended from Baby- 
lonia on the east (comp. Num. xxiii. 7; 2 Chr. xxi. 
16; Is. ii. 6, xiii. 20), to the borders of Egypt on 
the west. These tribes, principally descended from 
Ishmael and from Keturah, have always led a 
wandering and pastoral life. Their predatory habits 
are several times mentioned in the O. T. (2 Chr. 
xxi. 16, 17, xxvi.7; Job i. 15; Jer. iii. 2). 
They conducted a considerable trade of merchan- 
dise of Arabia and India from the shores of the 
Persian Gulf (Ezek. xxvii. 20-24), whence chain 
of oases still forms caravan-stations ; and they like- 
wise traded from the western portions of the penin- 
sula. The latter traffic appears to be frequently 
mentioned in connexion with Ishmaelites, Ketu- 
rahites, and other Arabian peoples (Gen. xxxvil. 
25, 28; 1K. x. 15, 25; 2 Chr. ix. 14, 24; 
Is. Ix.6; Jer. vi. 20), and probably consisted of the 
products of southern Arabia and of the opposite 
shores of Ethiopia: it seems, however, to have been 
chiefly in the hands of the inhabitants of Idumaea ; 
but it is difficult to distinguish between the re 
ferences to the latter people and to the tribes of 
Northern Arabia in the relating to this 
traffic. That certain of these tribes brought tribute 
to Jehoshaphat appears from 2 Chr. xvii. 11 ; and 


elsewhere there are indications of such tribute. 


Respecting these tribes, see ISHMAEL, KETURAH.— 
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II]. Western Arabia includes the peninsula of Sinai other capitals were Ma-rib, or Sebd, and Zafdari, 
(Sixar], and the desert of Petra, corresponding | This was the Biblical kingdom of Sheba. Its rulers, 

y with the limits of Arabia Petraea. The| and most of its people, were descendants of Seb* 
Istter name is probably derived from that of its} (=Sheba), whence the classical Sabaei, Among 
chief city ; not from its stony character. It wasin its rulers was probably the Queen of Sheba who 
the earliest times inhabited by a people whose gen-| came to hear the wisdom of Solomon (1 K. x. 2). 
ealogy is not mentioned in the Bible, the Horites (SueBa.] The dominant family was apparently 
or Horim (Gen. xiv. 6, xxxvi, 20, 21, 22, 29, 30 ;| that of Himyer, son (or descendant) of Seb4. A 
Dent. ii. 12, 22), (Horrres.] Its later inhabit- member of this family founded the more modern 
ants were in part the same as those of the preceding | kingdom of the Himyerites. The testimony of the 
division of Arabia, as indeed the boundary of the Bible, and of the classical writers, as well as native 
two countries is arbitrary and unsettled ; butit was | tradition, seems to prove that the latter appellation 
mastly peopled by descendants of Esau, and was ge- superseded the former only shortly before the Chris- 
nerally known as the land of Edom, or Idumaea| tian era: t.¢. after the foundation of the later king- 
Epom]; as well as by its older appellation, the | dom. The rule of the Himyerites (whence the 

of Seir, or Mount Seir [Sem]. The com-| Homeritae of classical authors) probably extended 
mon ongin of the Idumaeans from Esau and Ishmael | over the modern Yemen, Hadramdwt, and Mahreh. 
i found in the marriage of the former with adaughter | Their kingdom lasted until a.p, 525, when it fell 
of the Istter (Gen. xxviii, 9, xxxvi. 3). The Naba-| before an Abyssinian invasion. Already, about the 
middle of the 4th century, the kings of Axum 
appear to have become masters of part of the 
Yemen, adding to their titles the names of places 
in Arabia belonging to the Himyerites, After tour 
reigns they were succeeded by Himyerite princes, 
vassals of Persia, the last of whom submitted to 
Mohammad. Kings of Hadramiwt (the classical 
Chatramotitae) are also enumerated by the Arabs, 
and distinguished from the descendants of Yaarub, 
an indication of their separate descent from Hazar- 
maveth [HAZARMAVETH]. The Greek geogra- 
phers mention a fourth people in conjunction with 
the Sabaei, Homeritae, and Chatramotitae,—the 
Minaei, who have not been identified with any 
Biblical or modern name. Some place them as high 
as Mekkeh, and derive their name from Mina (the 
sacred valley N.E. of that city), or from the godl- 
dess Manih, worshipped in the district between 
Mekkeh and El-Medeeneh. The other chief Jok- 
tanite kingdom was that of the Hijiz, founded By 
Jurhum, the brother of Yaarub, who left the 
Yemen and settled in the neighbourhood of Mekkeh. 
The Arab lists of its kings are inextricably confused ; 
but the name of their leader and that of two of his 
successors was Muddd (or El-Mudéd), who probably 
represents Almodad [ALMODAD }. ishmae!, according 
to the Arabs, married a daughter of the first Mudid, 
whence sprang ’Adndn the ancestor of Mohammad, 
This-kingdom, situate in a less fertile district than 
the Yemen, and engaged in conflict with aboriginal 
tribes, never attained the importance of that of 
the south. It merged, by intermarriage and con- 
quest, into the tribes of Ishmael. An Arab author 
identifies Jurhum with Hadoram (HaDoRAM, Jao 
2. The IsHMAELITES appear to have entered the 
peninsula from the north-west. That they have 
Y | spread over the whole of it (with the exception of 
one or two districts on the south coast which are 
said to be still inhabited by unmixed Joktanite 
peoples), and that the modern nation is predomi- 
nantly Ishmaelite, is asserted by the Arabs. They 
do not, however, carry up their genealogies higher 
































act at a very remote period, The majority of 
their historians derive these tribes from Shem hit 
sei from Ham, though not through Cush. Their 
= t traditions that have any obvious relation to 
Bible refer the origin of the existing nation in 
instance to Kahtén, whom they and most 
scholars identify with Joktan; and 

Y to Ishmael, whom they assert to have 
mated a descendant, of Kahtén. They are silent 
mens Cushite settlements in Arabia; but 
mae research, We think, proves that Cushites 
among its early inhabitants, [CusH.J—1. The 
scendants of JORTAN occupied the principal por- 
the south and south-west of the peninsula, 

is) wes in the interior, In Genesis (x. 30) it 
fad, “and eir dwelling was from Mesha, as 
(i his 7 Sephar, & mount of the East 
ee ne ® position of Mesha js very uncer- 
eter linet Teasonably supposed to be the 


f 
b tdoabtedly Diefist ergs | Mesna): Sephar 


a for Seba for Sh , : 

remaj ; @ Tor Sheba, &c. | than ’Adnén (as we have already said), and they 

© (ag east ah = in the existing inhabitants have lost the iad of most of Isbonsel’, immediate 
x *umerons Himyer; rtion, and their records | and near descendants. Such as have been identified 
a Principal Jo al ia and inscriptions. | with existing names will be found under the several 
of ancient Arabia om, and the chief | articles bearing their names. [See alco HAGARENES J 

( g to oa that of the Yemen, | They extended northwards from the Hijaz into the 

Roll t) of Kah be) by Yaarub, the | Arabian desert, where they mixed with Keturahites 
eet capita Was bbl a (Joktan), Its most | and other Abrahamic peoples: and westwards to 
Acdl ser Par oan, formerly calied Idumaea, where they mixed with Edomites, Sc. 





» $00 of Joktan, (Uzan.] The 
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The tribes sprung from Ishmael have always been 
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governed by petty chiefs or heads of families (sheykhs 
and emeers); they have generally followed a patri- 
archal life, and have not originated kingdoms, though 
they have in some instances succeeded to those of 
Joktanites, the principal one of these being that of 
El-Heereh. With reference to the Ishmaelites gene- 
rally, we may observe, that although their first 
settlements in the Hijéz, and their spreading over a 
great part of the northern portions of the peninsula, 
are sufficiently proved, there is doubt as to the wide 
extension given to them by Arab tradition. Moham- 
mad derived from the Jews whatever tradition he 
pleased, and silenced any contrary, by the Kurdo 
or his own dicta. This religious element, which 
does not directly affect the tribes of Joktan (whose 
settlements are otherwise unquestionably identified), 
has a great influence over those of Ishmael. They 
therefore cannot be certainly proved to have spread 
over the peninsula, notwithstanding the ost 
universal adoption of their language (which is gene- 
rally acknowledged to have been the Arubic com- 
monly so called), and the concurrent testimony of 
the Arabs; but from these and other considerations 
it becomes at the same time highly probable that 
they now form the predominant element of the Arab 
nation.—3. Of the descendants of KETURAH the 
Arabs say little. They appear to have settled chiefly 
north of the peninsula in Desert Arabia, from Pales- 
tine to the Persian Gulf; and the passages in the 
Bible in which mention is made of Dedan (except 
those relating to the Cushite Dedan, Gen. x. 7) refer 
apparently to the tribe sprung from this race (Is. 
xxi. 13; Jer. xxv. 23; Ez. xxvii. 20), perhaps 
with an admixture of the Cushite Dedan, who seems 
to have passed up the western shores of the Persian 
Gulf. [KeTURAH.]—4. In Northern and Western 
Arabia are other peoples which, from their geogra- 
phical position and mode of life, are sometimes classed 
with the Arabs. Of these are AMALEK, the descend- 
ants of Esau, &c.—= Religion. The most ancient 
idolatry of the Arabs we must conclude to have been 
fetishism, of which there are striking proofs in the 
sacred trees and stones of historical times, and in the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, or Sabaeism. To 
the worship of the heavenly bodies we find allusions 
in Job (xxxi. 26-28) and to the belief in the in- 
fluence of the stars to give rain (xxxviii. 31), where 
the Pleiades give rain, and Orion withholds it; 
and again in Judges (v. 20) where the stars fight 
against the host of Sisera, The names of the ob- 
jects of the earlier fetishism, the stone-worship, 
tree-worship, &c., of various tribes, are too nu- 
Terous to mention. One, that of Manfh, the 
goddess worshipped between Mekkeh and El- 
Medeeneh has been compared with Meni (Is. Ixv. 
11), which is rendered in the A. V. “ number.” 
Magianism, an importation’ from Chaldaea and 
Persia, must be reckoned among the religions of the 
Pagan Arabs; but it never had very numerous 
followers. Christianity was introduced in southern 
Arabia towards the close of the 2nd century, and 
about a century later it had made great progress. 
It flourished chiefly in the Yemen, where many 
‘churches were built. It also rapidly advanced in 
other portions of Arabia, through the kingdom of 
Heereh and the contiguous countries, Ghassén, and 
other . The persecutions of the Christians 
brought about the fall of the Himyerite dynasty by 
ee of the Christian ruler of Abyssinia. 
udaism was propagated in Arabia, princi b 
Karaites, at the captivity, but it is eer 
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before that time: it became very prevalent in the 
Yemen, and in the Hijdz, especially at Kheybar 
and kl-Medeeneh, where there are said to be still 
tribes of Jewish extraction.-Language. Arabic, 
the language of Arabia, is the most developed and 
the richest of the Semitic languages, and the only 
one of which we have an extensive literature: it 
is, therefore, of great importance to the study of 
Hebrew. Of its early phases we know nothing; 
while we have archaic monuments of the Himyeritic 
(the ancient language of southern Arabia), though 
we cannot fix their precise ages. Of the existence 
of Hebrew and Chaldee (or Aramaic) in the time of 
Jacob there is evidence in Gen. xxxi. 47; and 
probably Jacob and Laban understood each other, 
the one speaking Hebrew and the other Chaldee. It 
seems also (Judg. vii. 9-15) that Gideon, or Phurah, 
or both, understood the conversation of the ‘‘ Mi- 
dianites, and the Amalakites, and all the children of 
the east.” It is probable, therefore, that in the 
14th or 13th cent. B.c. the Semitic languages 
differed much less than in after times. But it 
appears from 2 K. xviii. 26, that in the 8th cent: B.C. 
only the educated classes among the Jews under- 
stood Aramaic. With these evidences before us, 
and making a due distinction between the archaic 
and the known phases of the Aramaic and the 
Arabic, we think that the Himyeritic is to be 
regarded as a sister of the Hebrew, and the Arabic 
(commonly so called) as a sister of the Hebrew 
and Aramaic, or, in fs classical phasis, as @ 
descendant of a sister of these two, but that the 
Himyeritic is mixed with an African language, and 
that the other dialects of Arabia are in like manner, 
though in a much less degree, mixed with an African 
language.—Respecting the Himyeritic, until lately 
little was known; but monuments bearing inscrip- 
tions in this language have been discovered in the 
southern parts of the peninsula, principally in 
Hadramawt and the Yemen, and some of the in- 
scriptions have been published.-The manners and 
customs of the Arabs are of great value in illus- 
trating the Bible. No one can mix with this people 
without being constantly and forcibly reminded 
either of the early patriarchs or of the settled 
Israelites. We may instance their pastoral life, 
their hospitality, that most remarkable of desert 
virtues [HOSPITALITY], their universal respect 
for age (comp. Lev. xix. 32), their familiar defer- 
ence (comp. 2 K. v. 13), their superstitious regard 
for the beard. On the signet-ring, which is worn 
on the little finger of the right hand, is usually in- 
scribed a sentence expressive of submission to God, 
or of His perfection, &c., explaining Ex. xxxix. 30, 
‘‘ the engraving of a signet, Holiness to the Lord,” 
and the saying of our Lord (John iii. 33), ‘‘ He... 
hath set to his seal that God is true.” As a mark 
of trust, this ring is given to another person (as 
in Gen. xli. 42). The inkhorn worn in the girdle is 
also very ancient (Ez. ix. 2, 3, 11), as well as the 
veil, A man has a right to claim his cousin in 
marriage, and he relinquishes this right by taking 
off his shoe, as the kinsman of Ruth did to Boaz 
(Ruth iv. 7, 8).—References in the Bible to the 
Arabs themselves are still more clearly illustrated 
by the manners of the modern people, in their pre- 
datory expeditions, their mode of warfare, their 
caravan journeys, &c. To the interpretation of the 
book of Job, an intimate knowledge of this people 
and their language and literature is essential; for 
many of the most obscure passages can only be 
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explained by that knowledge.=-Commerce. Direct} Num. xxi. 1 (comp. Hormah in ver. 3), and 
mention of the commerce of the south does not | xxxiii. 40, ‘‘ the Canaanite king of Arad,’ instead 
appear to be made in the Bible, but it seems to|of the reading of the A. V., “king Arad the Ca- 
have passed to Palestine principally through the | naanite.” It is mentioned in the Onomasticon 
northern tribes, Passages relating to the fleets of |(Arad) as a city of the Amorites, near the desert 
Solomon and to the maritime trade, however, bear | of Kaddes, 4 miles from Malatha (Moladah), and 
on this subject, which is acurious study for the his- | 20 from Hebron. It may be identified with a 
tarical inquirer. The Joktanite people of southern | hill, Teli ‘Ardd, an hour and a half N.E. by E. 
Arabia have always been, in contradistinction to | from Mi/h (Moladah), and 8 hours from Hebron. | 
the Ishmaelite tribes, addicted to a seafaring life.| Ar‘adus, (1 Macc. xv. 23), the same place as | 
The Istter were caravan-merchants; the former, | ARVAD. 

the chief traders of the Red Sea, carrying their} A’rah. L An Asherite, of the sons of Ulla 
commerce tothe shores of India, as well as to the | (1 Chr. vii. 39).—-, The sons of Arah returned 
wearer coasts of Africa, The classical writers also | with Zerubabel in number 775 according to Ezr. 
make frequent mention of the commerce of southern | ii. 5, but 652 according to Neh. vii. 10. One of 
Arba, It was evidently carried to Palestine by | his descendants, Shechaniah, was the father-in-law of 
the two great caravan routes from the head of the | Tobiah the Ammonite (Neh. vi. 10). The name is 
Red Sea and from that of the Persian Gulf: the | written as ARES in 1 Esdr. v. 10. 

former especially taking with it African produce ; 
the latter, Indian. It should be observed that the 








































A’ram (probably from a root signifying height, 
and which is also the base of “ Ramah ’’), the name 
by which the Hebrews designated, generally, the 
descent, do not date from the promulgation of | country lying to the north-east of Palestine; the 
great mass of that high table-land which, rising 
with sudden abruptness from the Jordan and the 
very margin of the lake of Gennesareth, stretches, 
at an elevation of no less than 2000 feet above the 
level of the sea, to the banks of the Euphrates 
itself, contrasting strongly with the low land bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean, the “land of Ca- 
ages Gi naan,” or the low country (Gen. xxxi. 18, xxxiii. 

carly times of Hebrew history were known as| 18, &c.). Throughout the A. V. the word is, 
Ishmaelites with only a very few exceptions, rendered, as in 
the Vulgate and LXX., Syria; a name which, 
it must be remembered, includes far more to our 
ears, than did Aram to the Hebrews. ([Syrra.] 
Its earliest occurrence in the book of Genesis is 
in the form of Aram-naharaim, ¢. ¢. the “ highland 
of or between the two rivers” (Gen. xxiv. 10, 
A. V. “ Mesopotamia ”’), but in several succeeding 
chapters, and in other parts of the Pentateuch, the 
word is used without any addition, to designate a 
dweller in Aram-naharaim—Laban or Bethuel— 
“the Aramite” (see Gen, xxv. 20, xxviii. 2, 5, xxxi. 
20, 24; also Judg. iii. 10, compared with 8; 
Deut. xxvi. 5, compared with xxxiii. 4, and Ps. lx. 
title), Padan, or accurately Paddan, Aram (‘‘cul- 
tivated highland,” from paddah to plough) was 
another designation for the same region (Gen. xxv. 
20, xxviii. 2). 

Later in the history we meet with a number of 
small nations or kingdoms forming parts of the 
general land of Aram :—1. Aram-Zobah, or simply 
Zobah (1 Sam. xiv. 47; 2 Sam. viii. 3; 1 Chr. 
xviii. xix.) [ZoBaH]. 2. Aram beth-rehob (2 
Sam. x. 6), or Rehob (x. 8). [REHOB.] 3. Aram- 
maachah (1 Chr. xix. 6), or Maachah only (2 Sam. 
x. 6). [Macrae] 4, Geshur, “in Aram” (2 
Sam. xv. 8), usually named in connexion with 
Maachah (Deut. iii. 14; Josh. xiii. 11, 13, &c.). 
Shapte 5. Aram-Dammesek (Damascus) (2 

. viii. 5, 6; 1 Chr. xviii. 5,6). The whole 
of these petty states are spoken of collectively 
under the name of “ Aram” (2 Sam. x. 13), but 
as Damascus increased in importance it gradually 
absorbed the smaller powers (1 K. xx. 1), and the 
name of Aram was at last applied to it alone 
(Is. vii. 8; also 1 K. xi. 24, 25, xv. 18, &c). 
According to the genealogical table in Gen. x., Aram 
was a son of Shem, and his brethren were Elam, 
Asshur, and Arphaxad, It will be observed that 
these names occur in regular order from the east, 


ti. 16, tii. 1), The Arabians of Gur-baal were 
palpate by Uzziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 7). On the 
: Sites Wee, were among the foremost 
wl aed Nehemiah in his work of restoration, 
aah Tae the Ammonites and others for 
Py ford : iv. 7), Geshem, or Gashmu, one of 
the Opposition, was of this race (Neh. 

In ra oe Arabians served 
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60 ARAM-NAHARAIM . ARARAT 
Aram closing the list on the borders of the “‘ west-| with eternal snow for about 3000 feet. It is of 
ern sea” In three passages Aram would seem to volcanic origin, The summit of Ararat was long 
denote Assyria (2 K. xviii. 26; Is. xxxvi. 11;| deemed inaccessible. It was first ascended in 1829 
Jer. xxxv. 11).—2, Another Aram is named in| by Parrot, who approached it from the N.W.; 
Gen. xxii. 21, as a son of Kemuel, and descendant he describes a secondary summit about 400 yards 
of Nahor. From its mention with Uz and Buz it distant from the highest point, and on the gentle 
is probably identical with the tribe of Ram, to| depression which connects the two eminences he 
the “ kindred’? of which belonged “ Elihu the son | surmises that the ark rested. The region imme- 
of Barachel the Buzite,” who was visiting Job in diately below the limits of perpetual snow is barren 
the land of Uz (Job xxxii. 2).—8, An Asherite, and unvisited by beast or bird. Arguri, the only 
one of the sons of Shamer (1 Chr. vii. 34).—4. | village known to have been built on its slepes, 
Son of Esrom, or Hezron, and the same as RAM | was the spot where, according to tradition, Noah 
(Matt. i. 3, 4; Luke iii. 33). planted his vineyard. Lower down, in the plain 
A’ram-nahara’im (Ps. Ix. title). [Aas 1.] | of Araxes, is Nachdjevan, where the patriarch is 
A'ram-zo’bah (Ps. Ix. title). | ARAM 1.] reputed to have been buried. Returning to the 
Arami'tess, a female inhabitant of Aram (1 Chr. broader signification we have assigned to the term, 
vii. 14). In other passages of the A. V. the| “the mountains of Ararat,” as co-extensive with 
ethnic of Aram is rendered “ Syrian.” the Armenian plateau from the base of Ararat 
A’ran, a Horite, son of Dishan and brother of Uz| in the N. to the range of Kurdistan in the S., we 
(Gen. xxxvi. 28; 1 Chr. i. 42). notice the following characteristics of that region 
Ar'arat, a mountainous district of Asia men- | as illustrating the Bible narrative:—(1.) Its eleva- 
tioned in the Bible in connexion with the following | tion. It rises to a height of from 6000 to 7000 
events:—(1.) As the resting-place of the Ark after feet above the level of the sea, presenting a surface 
the Deluge (Gen. viii. 4): (2.) as the asylum of| of extensive plains, whence spring other lofty 
the sons of Sennacherib (2 K. xix. 37; Is. xxxvii. | mountain ranges, having a generally parallel direc- 
38; A. V. has “the land of Armenia”): (3.) as tion from E. to W., and connected with each other 
the ally, and probably the neighbour, of Minni and by transverse ridges of moderate height. (2.) Its 
Ashchenaz (Jer. li. 27). [ARMENIA.] The name geographical position. The Armenian platean 
‘Ararat was unknown to the geographers of Greece | stands equidistant from the Euxine and the Caspian 
and Rome, as it still is to the Armenians of the| seas on the N., and between the Persian Gulf and 
present day: but that it was an indigenous and an| the Mediterranean on the S. Viewed with refer- 
ancient name for a portion of Armenia, appears} ence to the dispersion of the nations, Armenia is 
from the statement of Moses of Chorene, who gives | the true centre of the world: and it is a significant 
Araratia as the designation of the central province. | fact that at the present day Ararat is the great 
In its Biblical sense it is descriptive generally of| boundary-stone between the empires of Russia, 
the Armenian highlands—the lofty plateau which | Turkey, and Persia. (3.) Its physical character. 
overlooks the plain of the Araxes on the N., and| The plains as well as the mountains supply evi- 
of Mesopotamia on the S, Various opinions have 


dence of volcanic agency. Armenia, however, 
been put forth as to the spot where the Ark| differs materially from other regions of similar 
rested, as described in Gen. viii. 4; but Berosus 


geological formation, inasmuch as it does not rise 
the Chaldaean, contemporary with Alexander the| to a sharp well-defined central crest, but expands 
Great, fixes the spot on the mountains of Aurdis-| into plains or steppes, separated by a graduated 
tan. Tradition still points to the Jebel Judi as 


series of subordinate ranges. The result of this 
the scene of the event, and maintains the belief, as ion is that Armenia is far more accessible, 
stated by Berosus, that fragments of the ark exist both from without, and within its own limits, 
on its summit, Josephus also quotes Nicolaus| than other districts of similar elevation. The fall 
Damascenus to the effect that a mountain named | of the ground in the centre of the plateau is not 
Baris, beyond Minyas, was the spot. That the| decided in any direction, as is demonstrated by the 
scene of an event so deeply interesting to mankind | early courses of the rivers—the Araxes, which flows 
had even at that early age been transferred, as was | into the Caspian, rising westward of either branch 
natural, to the loftiest and most imposing mountain | of the Euphrates, and taking at first a northerly 
in the district, appears from the statements of Jose- | direction—the Euphrates, which flows to the 5, 
phus that the spot where Noah left the ark had rising northward of the Araxes, and taking o 
received a name descriptive of that event, which he} westerly direction. (4.) The climate. be ae! 
venders Apobaterion, and which seems identical lasts from October to May, and is succeeded by @ 
with Nachdjevan, on the banks of the Araxes, To 


Ane brief spring and summer of intense heat. In 
this neighbourhood all the associations connected April the Armenian plains are still covered with 
with Noah are now assigned by the native Arme- 


: ; snow ; and in the early part of September it freezes 
nians, and their opinion has been so far indorsed by 


keenly at night. (5.) The vegetation. Grass 
Europeans that they have given the name Ararat | grows luxuriantly on the plateau, and furnishes 
exclusively to the mountain which is called Massis | abundant pasture during the summer months to 
by the Armenians, Agri-Dagh, i.e. Steep Mountain, 


the flocks of the nomad Kurds. Wheat, barley, 
by the Turks, and Kuh-i-Nuh, i. e, Noah’s Moun-| and vines ripen at far higher altitudes than on 
tain, by the Persians. It rises immediately out of 


ih : the Alps and the Pyrenees; and the harvest 15 
e plain of the Araxes, and terminates in two| brought to maturity with wonderful speed. The 
conical peaks, named the Great and Less Ararat, | general result of these observations would be to 
about seven miles distant from each other; the 


f Ala show that, while the elevation of the Armenian 
ormer of which attains an elevation of 17,260 feet | plateau constituted it the natural resting-place of the 
above the level of the sea and about 14,000 above 


: ark after the Deluge, its geographical position and 
the plain of the Araxes, while the latter is lower : tae 


; its physical character secured an impartial “digtribu- 
by 4000 feet. The summit of the higher is covered | tion of the families of mankind to the various 





































ARARATH 


quarters of the world. The climate furnished a 
powerfal inducement to seek the more tempting 
time the cha- 


regions on all sides of it. At the same 
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racter of the veg ‘tation was remarkably adapted to 
the nomad state .n which we may conceive the early 
generations of Noah’s descendants to have lived. 





hat be 
Rites, hame } 
res pp eal 


xriy, 
ro 
Progenitor of the ANAKIM, or sons 
<a, fom whom their chief city HEBRON re- 
its name of Kirjath-Arba (Josh. xiv. 15, xv. 


13, i. 11), 

Fydaes Hebron, or Kirjath-Arba, as “the city 

ee is always rendered elsewhere (Gen. 
21). (HEBRON. ] 

fa the, i. ¢.a native of the Arabah 

Daag [ARaBan, Abialbon the A. was one 

is $ mighty men (2 Sam, xiii, 31; 1 Chr. 


7° 


Me. 7, 93 ouly, perhaps a corruption of Acrabat- 
Napoli Province or toparchy which lay between 


- | ARBAB : 
_ Atte Mentioned if the enn 
there 


by Hi the south-east side of the 
Def Karey” Hoye! plain at the foot of the 
Hattin. The caverns are in the 









Idumaea, Judaea, Samaria, and 
coast, with 600 talents’ income. 
perly bore the title of king (Matt. ii. 
that of 


the sepulchre of Archelaus near 
seems to have been 
oppression (comp. Matt. ii. 22), Josephus relates 
that he put to death 
Jon 

gally 
ander, who had 


some of whom had been 
Samaria (Ezr. iv. 9). 


(Col. iv, 17), : 
soldier,” (Philem, 2), As the last-quoted epistle 


opposite face of the ravine, 
Kula’at Ton Madn. 
arbel of Hos. 


and bear the name of 
Arbela may be the Beth- 
x. 14, but there is nothing to en- 


. | sure it, 


Ardite, the. Paarai the Arbite was one of 
David’s guard (2 Sam. xxiii, 35). The word signifies 
anative of ARAB. In the parallel list of Chronicles 
it is given as Ben-Ezbai. [EzBar.] 

Arbona’i (Jud. ii. 24). [ABRoNas. ] 

‘as, son of Herod the Great, by a Sama- 
ritan woman, Malthaké, and, with his brother 
Antipas, brought up at Rome. At the death of 
Herod (3.c. 4) his kingdom was divided between 
his three sons, Herod Antipas, Archelaus, and 
Philip. Archelaus received the half, containing 
the cities on the 


A.D. 6, a complaint was preferred against him by 
his brothers and 
tyranny, 


to Vienne in Gaul, where he is 


generally said to 
But Jerome relates that he was shown 
Bethlehem. He 
guilty of great cruelty and 


3000 Jews in the Temple not 
after his accession. Archelans wedded ille- 
Glaphyra, once the wife of his brother Alex- 
had children by her. 

~ [ARMS.] 

Ar'chevites, perhaps the inhabitants of ERECH, 
placed as colonists in 


Ar’chi (Josh, xvi. 2). [ARCHITE. ] 
Arehip‘pus, a Christian teacher” in Colossae 
called by St. Paul his “ fellow- 
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is addressed to him jointly with Philemon and 
‘ Apphia, it seems necessary to infer that he was a 
member of Philemon’s family. Jerome, Theodoret, 
and Oecumenius, suppose him to have been over- 
seer of the church at Colossae. Others believe him 
to have been a teacher at Laodicea. There is a 
legend that he was of the number of the Seventy 
disciples, and suffered martyrdom at Chonae, near 
Laodicea. 

Ar'chite, the (as if from a place named Erech), 
the usual designation of David’s friend Hushai (2 
Sam. xv. 32, xvii. 5, 14; 1 Chr. xxvii. 33). 
The word also appears in Josh. xvi. 2, where 
“the borders of Archi” (#. e. ‘‘ the Archite’’) are 
named as somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Bethel. 

Architecture. The book of Genesis (iv. 17, 
20, 22) appears to divide mankind into great cha- 
racteristic sections, viz., the ‘“‘dwellers in tents” 
and the ‘‘dwellers in cities.’ To the race of 
Shem is attributed (Gen. x. 11, 12, 22, xi. 2-9) 
the foundation of those cities in the plain of 
Shinar, Babylon, Nineveh, and others; of one of 


which, Resen, the epithet “great” sufficiently 


marks its importance in the time of the writer. 
From the same book we learn the account of the 
earliest recorded building, and of the materials 
employed in its construction (Gen. xi. 3, 9); and 
though a doubt rests on the precise spot of the 
tower of Belus, so long identified with the Birs 
Nimroud, yet the nature of the soil, and the bricks 
found there in such abundance, though bearing 
mostly the name of Nebuchadnezzar, agree per- 
fectly with the supposition of a city previously 
existing on the same or a closely neighbouring 
site. In Esth. i. 2 mention is made of the palace 
at Susa, the spring residence of the kings of Persia 
(Esth. iii. 15); and in the books of Tobit and 
Judith, of Ecbatana, to which they retired daring 
the heat of summer (Tob. iii. 7, xiv. 14; Jud. 
i. 14). It is in connexion with Egypt that the 
Israelites appear first as builders of cities, com- 
pelled to labour at the buildings of the Egyptian 
monarchs. Pithom and Raamses are said to have 
been built by them (Ex. i. 11). The Israelites 
were by occupation shepherds, and by habit dwel- 
lers in tents (Gen. xlvii. 3). They had therefore 
originally, speaking properly, no architecture. 
Even Hebron, a city of higher antiquity than the 
Egyptian Zoan (Tanis), was called originally from 
its founder, perhaps a Canaanite of the race of 
Anak, Kirjath-Arba, the city of Arba (Num. xiii. 
22; Josh. xiv. 15). From the time of the occu- 
pation of Canaan they became dwellers in towns 
and in houses of stone (Lev. xiv. 34, 45; 1 K. 
vii. 10); but these were not all, nor indeed in 
most cases, built by themselves (Deut. vi. 10; 
Num. xiii. 19), The peaceful reign and vast 
wealth of Solomon gave great impulse to archi- 
tecture; for besides the Temple and his other great 
works, he built fortresses and cities in various 
places, among which Baalath and Tadmor are in 
all probability represented by Baalbec and Pal- 
myra (1K. ix, 15, 24). Among the succeeding 
kings of Israel and of Judah, more than one is 
recorded as a builder: Asa (1 K. xv. 23), Baasha 

7), Omri (xvi. 24), Ahab (xvi. 32, xxii. 39), 
Hezekiah (2 K. xx. 20; 2 Chr. xxxii. 27-30), 
Jehoash, and Josiah (2 K. xii. 11, 12, xxii, 6); 
and, lastly, Jehoiakim, whose winter palace is men- 
tioned (Jer, xxii, 14, xxxvi, 22; see also Am. iii. 


ig 
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15). On the return from captivity the chief care 
of the rulers was to rebuild the Temple and the 
walls of Jerusalem in a substantial manner, with 
stone, and with timber from Lebanon (Ezr. iit. 
8, v. 3; Neh. ii. 8, iii). But the reigns of 
Herod and his successors were especially remark- 
able for their great architectural works. Not 
only was the Temple restored but the fortifications 
and other public buildings of Jerusalem were en- 
larged and embellished (Luke xxi. 5). The town 
of Caesarea was built on the site of Strato’s Tower; 
Samaria was enlarged, and received the name of 
Sebaste. Of the original splendour of these great 
works no doubt can be entertained ; but of their 
style and appearance we can only conjecture that 
they were formed on Greek and Roman models. 
The connexion of Solomon with Egypt and with 
Tyre, and the influence of the Captivity, must 
necessarily have affected the style of the palatial 
edifices of that monarch, and of the first and second 
temples. The enormous stones employed in the 
Assyrian, Persepolitan, and Egyptian buildings, 
find a parallel in the substructions of Baalbec and 
in the huge blocks which still remain at Jerusalem, 
relics of the buildings either of Solomon or of Herod. 
But few monuments are known to exist in Pales- 
tine by which we can form an accurate idea of its 
buildings, and even of those which do remain no 
trustworthy examination has yet been made. It 
is probable, however, that the reservoirs known 
under the names of the Pools of Solomon and Heze- 
kiah contain some portions at least of the original 
fabrics. The domestic architecture of the Jews, 
so far as it can be understood, is treated under 
HOUSE. 

Arctu’rus. The Hebrew words ’Ash and ’ Aish, 
rendered “ Arcturus” in the A. V. of Job ix. 9, 
xxxviii. 32, in conformity with the Vulg. of the 
former passage, are now generally believed to be 
identical, and to represent the constellation Ursa 
Major, known commonly as the Great Bear, or 
Charles’s Wain. Niebuhr (Desc. de [ Arab. p. 101) 
relates that he met with a Jew at Sank, who iden- 
tified the Hebrew ’ Ash with the constellation known 
to the Arabs by the name Om en-nash, or Nash 
simply, as a Jew of Bagdad informed him. The 
four stars in the body of the Bear are named En- 
nash in the tables of Ulugh Beigh, those in the ta. 
being called e/ Bendt, “the daughters” (comp. Job 
xxxviii. 82). The ancient versions differ greatly is 
their renderings. The LXX. render ’Ash by the 
“ Pleiades” in Job ix. 9 (unless the text which they 
had before them had the words in a different order). 
and ’Aish by “ Hesperus,” the evening star, in Job 
xxxviii. 32. In the former they are followed or 
supported by the Chaldee, in the latter by the 
Vulgate. R. David Kimchi and the Talmudist: 
understood by ’Ash the tail of the Ram or the head 
of the Bull, by which they are supposed to indicate 
the bright star Aldebaran in the Bull’s eye. But 
the greatest difficulty exists in the rendering of the 
Syriac translators, who give as the equivalent of 
both Ash and ‘Aish the word ’yutho, which is in- 
terpreted to signify the bright star Capella in the 
constellation Auriga, and is so rendered in the Arabic 
translation of Job. On this point, however, great 
difference of opinion exists. Bar Ali conjectured 
that ’Zyutho was either Capella or the constellation 
Orion; while Bar Bahlul hesitated between Ca- 
pella, Aldebaran, and a cluster of three stars in the 
face of Orion. Following the rendering of the 
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Anbic, Hyde was induced to consider *Ash and | commissariat districts, under the charge of an 
‘Aish distinct ; the former being the Great Bear, and | officer whose residence was at Ramoth-Gilead (Deut. 
the latter the bright star Capella, or the @ of the | iii. 4, 13, 14; 1 K. iv. 13), In later times 
coostellation Auriga, Argob was called Trachonitis, apparently a mere 

Ard, the son of Bela and grandson of Benjamin | translation of the older name; and it is now appa- 
(Geo. avi, 21; Num, xxvi, 40), there being no | rently identified with the Lejah, 4 very remarkable 
rasta to suppose that in these passages two dif- | district south of Damascus, and east of the Sea of 
ferent persons are intended. In 1 Chr. viii. 3, he | Galilee. This extraordinary region — about 22 
scaled ADDAR. miles from N. to S. by 14 from W. to E., and of 

‘dath—“ the field called Ardath "9 Esdr. | a regular, almost oval, shape—has been described 
ix, 26, as an ocean of basaltic rocks and boulders, tossed 

Ard'ites, the descendants of Ard or Addar the | about in the wildest confusion, and intermingled 
grodsoo of Benjamin (Num. xxvi. 40). with fissures and crevices in every direction. Strange 

Arden, a son of Caleb, the son of Hezron, by | as it may seem, this forbiding region is thickly 
bis wife Azubah (1 Chr. ii, 18), studded with deserted cities and villages, all solidly 

Ar‘eli, a son of Gad (Gen. xlvi. 16; Num. xxvi. | built and of remote antiquity. A strong pre- 
17), His descendants are caked THE ARELITES | sumption in favour of the identification of the 
(Nom, xxvi, 17), Lejah with Argob arises from the peculiar Hebrew 

Arvop'agite, a member of the court of Areopagus | word constantly attached to Argob. This word 
(Act xvi, 34). (Mans? Hits, ] "| is Chebel, literally “a rope,” aud it designates with 
charming accuracy the remarkably defined boundary 
line of the district of the Leah, which is spoken of 
repeatedly by its latest explorer as “a rocky shore ;” 
“sweeping round in a circle clearly defined as a 
rocky shore line ;” “resembling a Cyclopean wall 
in ruins,” 

Ar’gob, perhaps a Gileadite officer, who was go- 
vernor of Argob. According to some interpreters, 
an accomplice of Pekah in the murder of Pekahiah. 
But Sebastian Schmid explained that both Argob 
and Arieh were two princes of Pekahiah, whose 
influence Pekah feared, and whom he therefore 
slew with the king. Jarchi understands by Argob 
the royal palace, near which was the castle in which 
the murder took place (2 K. xv. 25). 

Ariara'thes, properly Mithridates IV., Philo- 
»| Pator, king of Cappadocia B.c. 163-130. He was 
educated at Rome, and his subservience to the wishes 
of the Romans (B.c. 158) cost him his kingdom ; 
but he was shortly afterwards restored to a share 
in the government ; and on the capture of his rival 
Olophernes by Demetrius Soter, regained the su- 
preme power. He fell in B.c. 130, in the war of 
the Romans against Aristonicus, Letters were ad- 
dressed to him from Rome in favour of the Jews 
(1 Mace. xv. 22), who, in after times, seem to have 
bis numerous in his kingdom (Acts ii. 9; comp. 
1 Pet. i. 1). 

Arida'i, ninth son of Haman (Esth. ix. 9). 

Arid'atha, sixth son of Haman (Esth. ix. 8). 

Arieh, “the Lion,” so called probably from his 
ing as a warrior : either one of st ines a 

ekah in his conspi against Pekahiah, king o 
Israel; or, as Suidinn Schmid understands the 
passage, one of the princes of Pekahiah, who was 



















agus, Hin.) 
ae Esdr. v.10). [ARAH 2, 

= & common appellation of many of the 
Arabian or chiefs. Two are mien ioted in 
the Bibleeel, A contemporary of Antiochus Epi- 
planes (B.C, 170) and Jason (2 Macc. v. 8).— 
& The Aretas alluded to by St. Paul (2 Cor, xi, 
3) was father-in-law of Herod Antipas, [HEROp.] 
There is somewhat difficult chronological ques- 
toa respecting the subordination of Damascus to 
this Aretas, Under Augustus and Tiberius the 
aty was attached to the province of Syria; and it 
S probable that a change in the ership took 


rae affairs at Rome a complete reversal took 


former was ere lo i 
Lys, and ee poe 28 (4.D. 89) banished to 
™m given to Agri It 
gk natural that Aretas should Teecice, 
rm Four ; and the more s0 as Vitellius had an 


Caligula, The oth 
the ethnarch ve other hypotheses, that 
Artis had gprs only visiting the city, or that 
TD the Seized Damascus on Vitellins giving 


brs are very impro- | put to death with him (2 K. xv. An Jarchi x 
lains it literally of a golden lion which stood in the 

ert ‘ae of the Lacedaemonians, whose | dastle ence 

wt 20-23, ne Onias is given in 1 Macc Ariel. 1. One of the “chief men” who under 

ne Mt of Areus, of win? Spartan kings of | Rzra directed the caravan which he led wee 

3, 309.965 » 0! whom the first reigned Babylon to Jerusalem (Ezr. viii. 16).—The word 

df gh priest of the name occurs also in reference to two Moahites slain by 


Benaiah (2 Sam. xxiii. 20; 1 Chr. xi. 22). Many 
regard the word as an epithet, “lion-like ;” but it 
seems better to look upon it as a proper name, and 
translate ‘two [sons] of Ariel.”—2, A designation 
given by Isaiah to the city of Jerusalem (Is. xxix. 
1, 2,7). Its meaning is obscure. We must un- 
derstand by it either “Lion of God,” or ‘Hearth 
of God.” The latter meaning is suggested by the 
use of the word in Ez, xliii. 15, 16, as a synonym 
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for the altar of burnt-offering. On the whole it] venant” from which it derived its title. It was 
seems most probable that, as a name given to Jeru- also probably a reliquary for the pot of manna and 
salem, Ariel means “ Lion of God,” whilst the word | the rod of Aaron. We read in 1 K. viii. 9, that 
used by Ezekiel means ‘ Hearth of God.” ‘“‘there was nothing in the ark save the two tables 
Arimathae'a (Matt. xxvii. 57; Luke xxiii. 51; | of stone which Moses put there at Horeb.” Yet in 
John xix. 38). St. Luke calls it “a city of Ju-| Heb. ix. 4, it is asserted that, besides the two tables 
daea ?” but this presents no objection to its identifi- } of stone, the “pot of manna” and: ‘ Aaron’s rod 
cation with the prophet Samuel's birth-place, the | that budded” were inside the ark; probably by So- 
Ramah of 1 Sam. i. 1, 19, which is named in the] lomon’s time these relics had disappeared. The 
LXX. Armathaim, and by Josephus, Armatha. | words of the A. V. in 1 Chr. xiii. 5, seem to imply 
The Ramathem of the Apocrypha is probably the | a use of the ark for the purpose of an oracle; but 
same place. It is identified by many with the mo- this is probably erroneous, and ‘‘ we sought it not”’ 
dern Ramlah. [RaMAuH. } the meaning.—Occupying the most holy spot of 
A'rioch, 1. The king of Ellasar, one of the allies | the sanctuary, it tended to exclude any idol from 
of Chedorlaomer in his expedition against his rebel- | the centre of worship. It was also the support of 
lious tributaries (Gen. xiv. 1). The name accord-| the mercy seat, materially symbolising, perhaps, 
ing to Gesenius is Assyro-Chaldaic, but Fiirst refers | the ‘‘ covenant” as that on which “ mercy ” re 
it to a Sanskrit root.—-2. The captain of Nebuchad- | —III. The chief facts in the earlier history of the 
nezzar’s body-guard (Dan. ii. 14, &c.).—8. Pro-| ark (see Josh. iii. and vi.) need not be recited. In 
ly Etrioch, or Erioch, mentioned in Jud. i. 7 as} the decline of religion in a later period a supersti- 
king of the Elymaeans. Junius and Tremellius | tious security was attached to its presence in battle. 
identify him with Deioces, king of part of Media. | Yet—though this was rebuked by its permitted 
Arisa'i, eighth son of Haman (Esth. ix. 9). capture—when captured, its sanctity was vindicated 
Aristar'chus, a Thessalonian (Acts xx. 4; xxvii. | by miracles, as seen in its avenging progress through 
2), who accompanied St. Paul on his third mis-| the Philistine cities. From this period till David's 
sionary journey (Acts xix. 29). He was with the | time its abode was frequently shifted. It sojourned 
apostle on his return to Asia (Acts xx. 4); and | among several, probably Levitical, families (1 Sam. 
ngain (xxvii. 2) on his voyage to Rome. We trace| vii. 1; 2 Sam. vi. 3, 11 ; 1 Chr. xiii. 13, xv. 24, 
him afterwards as St. Paul’s fellow-prisoner in| 25) in the border villages of Eastern Judah, and 
Col. iv. 10, and Philem. 24. Tradition makes him | did not take its place in the tabernacle, but dwelt 
bishop of Avamea. in curtains, i.e. in a separate tent pitched for it in 
Aristobu'lus. 1. A Jewish priest (2 Macc. i.| Jerusalem by David. Its bringing up by David 
10), who resided in Egypt in the reign of Ptole-| thither was a national festival. Subsequently the 
maeus VI., Philometor. In a letter of Judas Mac- | Temple, when completed, received, in the installa- 
cabaeus he is addressed (165 B.c.) as the represen- | tion of the ark in its shrine, the signal of its inau- 
tative of the Egyptian Jews, and is further styled | guration by the effulgence of Divine glory instantly 
“the master” (i.e. counsellor?) of the king. | manifested. Several of the Psalms contain allusions 
There can be little doubt that he is identical with | to these events (e. g. xxiv., xlvii., cxxxii.) and Ps. 
the peripatetic philosopher of that name, who dedi-| cv. appears to have been composed on the occasion 
cated to Ptol. Philometor his allegoric exposition of | of the first of them.—When idolatry became more 
the Pentateuch. Considerable fragments of this| shameless in the kingdom of Judah, Manasseh placed 
work have been preserved by Clement and Eusebius, | a “carved image” in the “ house of God,’ and pro- 
but the authenticity of the quotations has been | bably removed the ark to make way for it. This 
vigorously contested. The object of Aristobulus| may account for the subsequent statement that it 
was to prove that the peripatetic doctrines were | was reinstated by Josiah (2 Chr. xxxili. 7, Xxxv. 3). 
based-on the Law and the Prophets.—, A resident | It was probably taken captive or destroyed by Ne- 
at Rome, some of whose household are greeted in| buchadnezzar (2 Esdr. x. 22). Prideaux’s argu- 
Rom, xvi. 10. Tradition makes him one of the 70} ment that there must have been an ark in the 
disciples, and reports that he preached the Gospel in | second temple is of no weight against express testi- 
Britain. mony, such as that of Josephus. 
Ark, Noah’s. [Noau.] _ 8 
Ark of the Covenant. The first piece of the 
tabernacle’s furniture, for which precise directions 
were delivered (Ex, xxv.).—I. It appears to have 
been an oblong chest of shittim (acacia) wood, 24 
cubits long, by 14 broad and deep. Within and 
without gold was overlaid on the wood, and on the 
upper side or lid, which was edged round about 
with gold, the mercy seat was placed. The ark 
was fitted with rings, one at each of the four 
corners, and through these were passed staves of 
the same wood similarly overlaid, by which it was 
carried by the Kohathites (Num. vii. 9, x. 21). 
The ends of the staves were visible without the veil 
in the holy place of the temple of Solomon (1 K. 
viii. 8). The ark, when transported, was enveloped 
in the “ veil” of the dismantled tabernacle, in the 
curtain of rs’ skins, and in a blue cloth over 
all, and was therefore not seen (Num. iv. 5, 20). 
—II. Its purpose or object was to contain inviolate 
the Divine autogravh of the two tables, that “ co- 



















































Egyptian Ark. (Wilkinson, Ane. Egypt.) 

Ark‘ite, The, one of the families of the Ca- 
naanites (Gen. x. 17; 1 Chr. i. 15), and from the 
context evidently located in the north of Phoenicia. 
The name is found in Pliny and Ptolemy, and from 
Aelius Lampridius we learn that the Urbs Arcena 
contained a temple dedicated to Alexander the Great 
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It was the birthplace of Alexander Severus, and was especially-among women; used by princes as one of 
thence called Caesarea Libani. The site which now the insignia of royalty, and by distinguished persons 
bears the name of Arka lies on the coast, 2 to| in general. The word is not used in the A. V., as 
24 hours from the shore, about 12 miles north of | even in 2 Sam. i, 10, they render it “ by the 
Tripoli, and 5 south of the Nahr el-K’hebir. A bracelet on his arm.’” Sometimes only one was 
rocky tell rises to the height of 100 feet close above worn, on the right arm (Ecclus, xxi. 21). From 
the Natr Arka; on the top of this is an aren of Cant. viii. 6, it appears that the signet sometimes 
about two acres, on which and on a plateau to the 
north the ruins of the former town are scattered. 
‘don, “the hill, or city of Megiddo ” 
(Rev, xvi. 16). The locality implied in the He- 
brew term here employed is the great battle-field 
of the Old Testament. © In a similar passage in the 



















thaphat’s great victory (2 Chr. xx. 26). So here} AMv7a2Armlet. (From Nineveh Marbles, British Museum.) 


the scene of the struggle of good and evil is sug- consisted of a jewel on the armlet. These orna- 


ments were worn by most ancient princes. They are 
frequent on the sculptures of Persepolis and Nineveh, 
and were worn by the kings of Persia. In the Leyden 
Museum is an Egyptian armlet bearing thename of the 
third Thothmes. Finally, they are still worn among 
the most splendid regalia of modern Oriental sove- 
reigns, and it is even said that those of the king of 
Persia are worth a million sterling. Now, as in an- 
cient times, they are sometimes made plain, some- 
times enchased ; sometimes with the ends not joined, 
and sometimes a complete circle. Their enormous 
weight may be conjectured from Gen. xxiy. 29. 

Armo'ni, son of Saul by Rizpah (2 Sam. xxi. 8), 

Arms, Armour. The subject naturally livides 
itself into— 

I. Offensive weapons: Arms. 
II. Defensive weapons: Armour. 


I. Offensive weapons.—1. Apparently the earliest 
known, and most widely used, was the Chered, or 
““SworD.” Very little can be gathered as to its 
shape, size, material, or mode of use. Perhaps: 
if anything is to be inferred it is that the Chereb 
was neither a heavy nor a long weapon. That of 
Ehud was only a cubit, ¢. ¢. 18 inches long, so as 
to have been concealed under his garment, and a 
consideration of the narratives in 2 Sam. i 16, and 
xx. 8-10, and also of the ease with which David 
used the sword of a man so much larger than him- 
self as Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 51; xxi. 9), goes to 


over the Midianites (Judg. vii.); and for two great 
mt, the deaths of Saul (1 Sam. xxxi. 8), and 
of Josiah (2 K. xviii, 29, 30; 2 Chr. xxxv. 22). 
The same figurative language is used by one of the 
Jewish prophets (Zech. ri, 11), 
oh ne tus is nowhere mentioned under that name 
in the original Hebrew, though it occursin the English 
Terma (2K, six. 37) for Ararat (comp. marginal read- 
ing) Armenia is that lofty plateau whence the rivers 
parates, Tigris, Araxes, and Acampsis, pour down 
their watersin different directions ; the two tirst to the 


Which ran from E. to WW convergi 

- £0 i... Converging towards the Cas. 

e is bat Parallel to each other towards the W. 

ice is seVere, varying with the altitude of 
t localities, the Valleys being sutficiently 


eid the inhabitants chiefly depends (comp. Ez, 
Btn ye The slight acquaintance which the 
stad with this country was probably de- 
~ from the Phoenicians, 
ad knowledge hay} 


There are signs of 
© having been progressive. [saiah 
iu . , 
ts Prophecies regarding Babylon, speaks of the 


we Ma [e employs the Specific names Ararat 


27). Ezekiel, apparently better ac- 


mie. (2.) MINNE on! i i 
I oy a OblY Occurs in Jer, li, 27, 
a Poly identical with the district Minyae 
Bopha valley of the Murad-su branch of the 
tes of " ao OGARMAR is noticed in two pas- 


prea ticles the relationship between To” 
tena por and Riphat (Gen, x. 3), we 
th rere, Te the conclusion that Togar- 


Arnis, 


Ory, pp) Tmment universal in the East, 
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show that the Chereb was both a lighter and a 
shorter weapon than the modern sword. It was 
carried in a sheath (1 Sam. xvii.51; 2 Sam. xx. 
8; 1 Chr, xxi. 27), slung by a girdle (1 Sam. 
xxv. 13) and resting upon the thigh (Ps. xlv. 3; 
Judg. iii, 16), or upon the hips (2 Sam. xx. 8). 
* Girding on the sword”’ was a symbolical expres- 
sion for commencing war; and a similar expression 
occurs to denote those able to serve (Judg. viii. 
10; 1 Chr. xxi. 5), Swords with two edges are 
occasionally referred to (Judg. iii. 16; Ps. exlix. 6), 
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yi ‘at ecg aus 


Persian sword, or acinacea, 


and allusions are found to “ whetting’’ the sword 
(Deut. xxxii, 41; Ps. Ixiv. 3; Ezek. xxi, 9). 
Doubtless it was of metal, from the allusions to its 
brightness and “ glittering ;’” but from Josh. y. 
2, 3, we may perhaps infer that in early times the 
material was flint.—2. Next to the sword was the 
SPEAR; and of this weapon we meet with at least 










three distinct kinds. 
and that of the largest. kind. It was the weapon 


11, xix. 9, 10), 
rently lighter than 


ARMS 


or “ Javelin.” When not in action the Cidén was 
carried on the back of the warrior (1 Sam. xvii. 
6, A. V. “ target”). c. Another kind of spear was 
the Rémach. In the historical books it occurs in 
Num. xxv. 7, and 1 K. xviii. 28, and frequently in 
the later books, as in 1 Chr. xii. 8 (“ buckler”), 
2 Chr. xi. 12. d, The Shelach was probably a 
lighter missile or “dart.” See 2 Chr. xxiii. 10, 
xxxii. 5 (“ darts”) ; Neh. iv. 17, 23 (see margin) ; 
Job xxxiii. 18, xxxvi. 12; Joel ii. 8. e. Shebet,a 
rod or staff, is used once only to denote a weapon 
(2 Sam. xviii. 14).—3. Of missile 
weapons of offence the chief was un- 
doubtedly the Bow, Kesheth; it is met 
with in the earliest stages of the his- 
tory, in use both for the chace (Gen, 
xxi. 20, xxvii. 3) and war (xlviii. 22). 
In later times archers accompanied the 
armies of the Philistines (1 Sam. xxxi. 
3; 1 Chr. x. 3) and of the Syrians (1 K. 
xxii. $4), Among the Hebrews, captains 
high in rank (2 K. ix. 24), and even 
kings’ sons (1 Sam. xviii. 4), carried 
the bow, and were expert in its use 
(2 Sam. i. 22). The tribe of Benjamin 
seems to have been especially addicted 
to archery (1 Chr, viii. 40, xii. 2; 
2 Chr. xiv. 8, xvii. 17); but there were 
also bowmen among Reuben, Gad, Ma- 
nasseh (1 Chr. y. 18), and Ephraim 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 9). Of the form of the 
-..» bow we can gather almost nothing. 

“> It seems to have been bent by the aid 
i'3-* of the foot (1 Chr. v. 18, viii. 40; 2 
Chr. xiv. 8 ; Is. v.28; Ps. vii. 12, &.). 
Bows of steel, or rather brass, are men- 
tioned as if specially strong (2 Sam. 
xxii. 35; Job xx, 24). It is possible that in 1 Chr. 
xii. 2, a kind of bow for shooting bullets or stones 
is alluded to (Wisd. y. 22, ‘‘stone-bow”). The 
ARROWS, Chitzim, were carried in a quiver, Thelé 
(Gen. xxvii. 3), or Ashpdh (Is. xxii. 6, xlix. 2; Ps. 
exxvii. 5). From an allusion in Job vi. 4, they 
would seem to have been sometimes poisoned; and 
Ps, cxx. 4, may point to a practice of using arrows 
with some burning material attached to them. 
4. The Stina, Ae/’a, is first mentioned in Judg. 
xx. 16, This simple weapon with which David 
killed the giant Philistine was the natural attendant 
of a shepherd, and therefore the bold metaphor of 
Abigail has a natural propriety in the mouth of 
the wife of a man whose possessions in flocks were 
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# great as those of Nabal (1 Sam. xxv. 29). | ‘* weapons ” generally, by others a “shield.” Jt 
‘Later in the monarchy, slingers formed part of the | denoted certain special weapons of gold taken by 
Negular army (2 K, iii, 25), David from Hadadezer king of Zobah (2 Sam. viii. 
- IL. Armow,.—1. The Shiryén, or BREASTPLATE, |7; 1 Chr. xviii. 7), and dedicated in the Temple 
@umerated in the description of the arms of Go- (2 K. xi, 10; 2 Chr. xxiii, 9; Cant. iv. 4). In 
liath, a “ coat of mail,” literally a “ breastplate of | Jer. li. 11 ; Ezek. xxvii. 11, the word has the force 
wales” (1 Sem. xvii. 5), and farther (38), where | of a foreign arm. 
Bhiryin alone is rendered “ coat of mail.” It may Amy. I. Jewish ARMY.—The military orga- 
be noticed in passing that this passage contains the | nization of the Jews commenced with their de- 
moe complete inventory of the furniture of a war- | parture from the land of Egypt, and was adapted 
tor to be found in the whole of the sacred history. | to the nature of the expedition on which they ther 
wyon also occurs in 1 K. xxii. 34, and 2 Chr. | entered. Every man above 20 years of age wae 
Mii, 33. The last passage is very obscure ; the real | a soldier (Num, i. 3): each tribe formed a regi- 
meaning is probably “ between the joints and the ment with its own banner and its own leader (Num. 
Weastplate.” This word has farnished one of the | ii. 2, x. 14): their positions in the camp or on the 
mates of Mount Hermon (see Dent. iii. 9).—2. The | march were accurately fixed (Num. ii.): the whole 
7 § mentioned but twice—in reference to army started and stopped at a given signal (Num. 
gown of the high-priest (Ex. xxviii. 32, xxxix. / x. 5, 6): thus they came up out of Egypt ready 
33). Like the English « habergeon,” it was pro- | for the fight (Ex. xiii. 18). On the approach of 
4 quilted shirt or doublet put on over the | an enemy, a conscription was made from the ge- 
3, The Céb’a, or HELMET is referred to in | neral body under the direction of a muster-master 
18em, rvii.5; 2Chr. xxvi, 14; Ezek. xxvii. 10)—= | (Deut. xx, 5, 2K, xxv. 19), by whom also the 
officers were appointed (Deut. xx. 9). The army 
was then divided into thousands and hundreds under 
their respective captains (Num. xxxi. 14), and still 
further into families (Num. ii, 34; 2 Chr. xxv. 5, 
xxvi, 12)—the family being regarded as the unit 
in the Jewish polity. From the time the Israelites 
entered the land of Canaan until the establishment 
ot the kingdom, little progress was made in military 
affairs: their wars resembled border forays. No 
general muster was made at this period; but the 
combatants were summoned on the spur of the mo- 
ment.—With the kings arose the custom of main- 
taining a body-guard, which formed the nucleus of 
a standing army. Thus Saul had a band of 3000 
select warriors (1 Sam. xiii. 2, xiv. 52, xxiv. 2), 
and David, before his accession to the throne, 60u 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 13, xxv. 13). This band he retained 
after he became king, and added the CHERETHITES 
and PELETHITES (2 Sam. xv. 18, xx. 7), together 
with another class Shalishim, officers of high rank, 
the chief of whom (2 K. vii. 25 1 Chr. xii. 18) 
was immediately about the king’s person. David 
further organized a national militia, divided into 
twelve regiments under their respective officers, 
each of which was called out for one month in the 
year (1 Chr. xxvii. 1); at the head of the army when 
in active service he appointed a commander-in-chief 
(1 Sam. xiv, 50).—Hitherto the army had consisted 
entirely of infantry (1 Sam. iv. 10, xv. 4), the use 
of horses having been restrained by divine command 
(Deut. xvii. 16); but we find that as the foreign 
relations of the kingdoms extended, much import- 
ance was attached to them. David had reserved a 
hundred chariots from the spoil of the Syrians (2 
Sam. viii. 4): these probably served as the founda- 
tion of the force which Solomon afterwards enlarged 
through his alliance with Egypt (1 K. x. 26, 28, 
29). It does not appear that the system esta- 
blished by David was maintained by the kings of 
Judah ; but in Israel the proximity of the hostile 
kingdom of Syria tiecessitated the maintenance of a 
standing army. The militia was occasionally called 
- | out in time of peace (2 Chr. xiv. 8, xxv, 5, xxvi. 
11); but such cases were exceptional, On the 
other hand the body-guard appears to have been 























fe Gneaves, or defences for the feet made 
ry rsdal named in 1 Sam. xvii. 6, only. Of 
hardy ams borne by the warrior the notices 
Ste baie scanty than those just examined. == 
_ Ktads SHIELD are distinguishable, a, 

1) be whol or shield, encompassing (Ps. v, 
i hole - When not in actual conflict, 
tamed before the warrior (1 Sam. xvii. 7, 41), 





f regularly kept up (1K. xiv. 28: 2K. xi. 4 11). 
vw the Shelet it is ri Pi What kind of arm Occasional Since: is made to war-chariots 2 K. 
“tala itis ren sy determi ne. By | viii. 21), but in Hezekiah’s reign no force of the 
4°" Diver,” by some | kind could be maintained, and the Jews wba obliged 
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to seek the aid of Egypt for horses and chariots 
(2 K, xviii. 23, 24; Is. xxxi. 1).—-With regard to 
the arrangement and manoeuvring of the army in 
the field, we know but little. A division into three 
bodies is frequently mentioned (Judg. vii. 16, ix. 
43; 1 Sam. xi. 11; 2 Sam. xviii. 2). Jehoshaphat 
divided his army into five bodies, apparently re- 
taining, however, the threefold principle of division, 
the heavy-armed troops of Judah being considered 
as the proper army, and the two divisions of light- 
armed of the tribe of Benjamin as an appendage 
(2 Chr. xvii. 14-18). The maintenance and equip- 
ment of the soldiers at the public expense dates 
from the establishment of a standing army. It is 
doubtful whether the soldier ever received pay even 
under the kings (the only instance of pay being 
mentioned applies to mercenaries, 2 Chr. xxv. 6): 
but that he was maintained, while on active service, 
and provided with arms, appears from 1 K. iv. 
27, x. 16,17; 2 Chr. xxvi. 14. The numerical 

































with any degree of accuracy : the numbers, as given 
in the text are manifestly incorrect, and the dis- 
crepancies in the various statements irreconcileable. 
The system adopted by Judas Maccabaeus was in 
strict conformity with the Mosaic law (1 Macc. iii. 
55): and though he maintained a standing army 
(1 Mace. iv. 6; 2 Macc. viii. 16), yet the custom 
of paying the soldiers appears to have been still 
unknown, and to have originated with Simon (1 
Mace, xiv. 32). The introduction of mercenaries 
commenced with John Hyrcanus; the intestine 
commotions in the reign of Alexander Januaeus 
obliged him to increase the number to 6200 men ; 
and the same policy was followed by Alexandra 
and by Herod the Great, who had in his pay Thra- 
cian, German, and Gallic troops. The discipline 
and arrangement of the army was gradually assimi- 
lated to that of the Romans, and the titles of the 
officers borrowed from it. 

If, Roman ArMy.—The Roman army was di- 
vided into legions, the number of which varied 
considerably, each under six tribuni (“chief cap- 
tain,” Acts xxi. 31), who commanded by turns. 
The legion was subdivided into ten cohorts (“ band,” 
Acts x. 1), the cohort into three maniples, and the 
maniple into two centuries, containing originally 
100 men, as the name implies, but subsequently 
from 50 to 100 men, according to the strength of 
the legion. There were thus 60 centuries in a 
legion, each under the command of a centurion 
(Acts x. 1, 22; Matt. viii. 5, xxvii. 54). In addi- 
tion to the legionary cohorts, independent cohorts 
of volunteers served under the Roman standards. 
One of these cohorts was named the Italian (Acts 
x. 1), as consisting of volunteers from Italy. The 
cohort named “ Augustus’”’ (Acts xxvii. 1) may 
have consisted of the volunteers from Sebaste. 
Others, however, think that it was a cohors Au- 
gusta, similar to the legio Augusta. The head- 
quarters of the Roman forces in Judaea were at 
Caesarea, 

Ar‘na, one of the forefathers of Ezra (2 Bed. i. 
2), occupying the place of Zerahiah or Zaraias in 
his genealogy. 

Ar'nan. In the received Hebrew text “ the sons 
of Arnan” are mentioned in the genealogy of Ze- 
rubbabel (1 Chr. iii, 21). But according to the 
reading of the LXX., V and Syriac versions, 
Merb pentane adopts, Arnan was the son of 


and Western Palestine. 
or “on the bank of,” or “by ” the torrent Amon, 
the southern point of the territory of Sihon king of 
the Amorites, and afterwards of the tribe of Reuben 
(Deut. ii. 36, iii, 12, iv. 48; Josh. xii. 2, xiii. 9, 


later again in possession of Moab (Jer. 
Burckhardt found ruins with the name 
the old Roman road, upon the very edge of the pre- 
cipitous north bank of the Wady Mojeb. [ ARNON. ] 








ARPHAXAD 
Ar’non, the river or torrent which formed the 


boundary between Moab and the Amorites, on the 
north of Moab (Num. xxi. 13, 14, 24, 26; Judg. 
xi. 22), and afterwards between Moab and Israel 


(Reuben) (Deut. ii. 24, 36, iii. 8, 12, 16, iv. 48; 


Josh, xii. 1, 2, xiii. 9, 16; Judg. xi. 13, 26). 
From Judg. xi. 18 it would seem to have been also 
the east border of Moab. By Josephus it is de- 
scribed as rising in the mountains of Arabia and 
flowing through all the wilderness till it falls into 
the Dead Sea. There can be no doubt that the 


Wady el-Mojeb of the present day is the Arnon. 


Its principal source is near Katrane, on the Ha) 
route. On the south edge of the ravine through 
which it flows are some ruins called Mehatet ei Haj, 
and on the north edge, directly opposite, those still 
bearing the name of ’ Ard’ir. 
across between these two spots seemed to Burckhardt 
to be about two miles: the descent on the south 
side to the water is extremely steep and almost 
strength of the Jewish army cannot be ascertained | i 


AROER.] The width . 


The stream runs through a level strip 
some 40 yards in width, with a few 


oleanders and willows on the margin. 


A’rod, a son of Gad (Num. xxvi. 17), called 


ARop! in Gen. xlvi. 16. 


A’rodi. [AnRop.] 
A'rodites. [ARoD.] 
Ar'oer, the name of several towns of Eastern 


1. A city “ by the brink,” 


v. 8), but 
xlviii. 19). 
* Ard’ir on 


16; Judg. xi. 26; 2 K. x. 33; 1 Chr. 


—2, Aroer * that is ‘ facing’ Rabbah” (Rabbah of 
Ammon), a town built by and belonging to Gad 
(Num. xxxii. 34; Josh. xiii. 25; 2 Sam. xxv. 5). 


This is probably the place mentioned in Judg. xi. 


33, which was shown in Jerome’s time.==8. Aroer, 
in Is. xvii. 2, if a place at all, must be still further 
north than either of the two already named. Gese- 
nius, however, takes it to be Aroer of Gad.—4. A 
town in Judah, named only in 1 Sam. xxx. 28. 
Robinson (ii. 199) believes that he has identified its 
site in Wady ’Ar'drah, on the road from Petra to 


Gaza. 

Aro'erite. Hothan the Arcerite was the father 
of two of David’s captains (1 Chr. xi. 44). 

A'rom, the “sons of Arom,” to the number of 
32, are enumerated in 1 Esd. v. 16 among those 
who returned with Zorobabel. Unless it is @ mis- 
take for Asom and represents Hashum in Ezr. ii. 
19, it has no parallel in the lists of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. : 

Ar'pad or Ar’phad (Is. xxxvi. 19, xxxvil. 13), 
a city or district in Syria, apparently dependent on 
Damascus (Jer. xlix. 23). It is invariably nam 
with Hamath, but no trace of its existence has yet 
been discovered, nor has any mention of the place 
been found except in the Bible (2 K. xviii. 34, xix. 
13; Is. x. 9). 

Ar’phad. [ARPaAD.] 

Arphax'ad, the son of Shem and ancestor of 
Eber (Gen. x. 22, 24, xi. 10). Bochart supposed 
that the name was preserved in that of the province 
Arrapachitis in Northern Assyria, Ewald interprets 
it the stronghold of the Chaldees.—8. ARPHAXAD, 


ARROWS 


aking “who reigned over the Medes in Ecbatana, 
and the city by vast fortifications” 
‘Jud. i, 14). He has been frequently identified 
with Deioces, the founder of Kcbatana; but it 
seems better to look for the original of Arphaxad 
in his son Phraortes, who fell in a battle with the 
Assyrians, 633 b.c. Niebuhr endeavours to identify 
the name with Astyages. 

Arrows. [ARus. 

Arm ces VI, « king of Parthia, who assumed 
the royal title Arsaces in addition to his proper 
tame, MitiRipaTEs I. His general defeated the 
great army of Demetrius Nicator, and took the king 
pssoner, B.C. 138 (1 Mace, xiv. 1-3). Mithridates 
trated his prisoner with respect, but kept him in 
confinement till his own death, cir. B.c. 130. 

Arsareth, a region beyond Euphrates, appa- 
reatly of great extent (2 Esd. xiii. 45). 
xe, the name probably of two different 
Kings of Persia mentioned in the O. T. 1. The 
brst Artarerxes is meutioned in Ezr. iv. 7, and 
tppaus identical with Smerdis, the Magian im- 
potor, and pretended brother of Cambyses, who 
wurped the throne B.C, 522, and reigned eight 

The name Artaxerxes may have been 
adopted or conferred on him as a title.—=2. In Neh. 
Ll we have another Artaxerxes, who permits 
Nehemish to spend twelve years at Jerusalem, in 
Order to settle the affairs of the colony there, which 
bed fallen into great confusion. We may safely 
Wentify him with Artaxerxes Macrocheir or Longi- 
mants, the son of Xerxes, who reigned B.C. 464-425. 
And we believe that this is the same king who had 
Previously allowed Ezra to go to Jerusalem for a 
silar purpose (Ezr. vii. 1). 

Artemas, a companion of St. Paul (Tit. iii. 12), 
oo ‘0 tradition he was bishop of Lystra. 
bron the third of Solomon’s commissariat 
eS ca K.iv. 10). It included Sochoh, and 
prvi lovlal rungs name for the rich corn- 
ie of Shech place apparently in the neighbour- 
uly. in a), at which snags resided 

. is e same 
Ee nee: under which saan , given by 

a ysis According to them it was 
Ara, athaea (see also ARIMA), 
tr tuned i Pi%* in Phoenicia, the men of which 
ic men connexion with those of Zidon as 
kom 8 ri defenders of the ships of Tyre in 
Data of In agreement with this is the 
1G. i tg ¢ Arvadite” in Gen. x. 18, and 
Hamath or rs son of Canaan, with Zidon, 

omer northern localities. There is 


wide Teas ra is the island of Ruad, 


of the ee comet Some distance above the mout! 
The eae Eleutherus, now the Nahr el-Kebir. 
2 tile in hs high : 


and rocky, but very small, hardly 


Ngee [Agvan,] 
tag i the palace at Tirzah to Elah 


and third king of Judah 
Conspicuous Hirt Seed 


the worship of God, In his zeal 
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against heathenism he did not spare his grand- 
mother Maachah, who occupied the special dignity 
of ‘‘ King’s Mother,” to which great importance was 
attached in the Jewish court. Asa burnt the symbol 
of her religion (1 K. xv. 13), and threw its ashes 
into the brook Kidron, and then Maachah 
from her dignity. He also placed in the Temple 
certain gifts which his father had dedicated, and 
renewed the great altar which the idolatrous priests 
apparently had desecrated (2 Chr. xv. 8). Besides 
this, he fortitied cities on his frontiers, and raised 
an army, amounting, according to 2 Chr. xiv. 8, to 
580,000 men, a number probably exaggerated by 
an error of the copyist. Thus Asa’s reign marks 
the return of Judah to a consciousness of the 
high destiny to which God had called her. The 
good effects of this were visible in the enthusiastic 
resistance offered by the people to Zerah, an invader, 
who is called a Cushite or Ethiopian. [ZERAH.] 
At the head of an enormous host (a million of men, 
we read in 2 Chr, xiv. 9) he attacked Mareshah or 
Marissa in the S.W. of the country, near the later 
Eleutheropolis. There he was utterly defeated, and 
driven back with immense loss to Gerar. The 
peace which followed this victory was broken by 
the attempt of Baasha of Israel to fortify Ramah, 
“that he might not suffer any to go out or to come 
in unto Asa king of Judah.” To stop this Asa 
purchased the help of Benhadad I. king of Damas- 
cus, by a large payment of treasure, forced Baasha 
to abandon his purpose, and destroyed the works 
which he had begun at Ramah. The wells which 
he sunk at Mizpeh were famous in Jeremiah’s time 
(xli..9). The means by which he obtained this 
success were censured by the prophet Hanani, who 
seems even to have excited some discontent in Je- 
rusalem, in consequence of which he was impri- 
soned, and suffered other punishments (2 Chr. xvi. 
10). In his old age Asa suffered from the gout, 
and it is menticned that ‘he sought not to the 
Lord, but to the physicians.” He died greatly 
loved and honoured in the 41st year of his reign.— 
2. Ancestor of Berechiah, a Levite who resided in 
one of the villages of the Netophathites after the 
return from Babylon (1 Chr. ix. 16). 

Asadi’as, son of Chelcias, or Hilkiah, and one 
of the ancestors of Baruch (Bar. i. 1). The name 
is probably the same as that elsewhere represented 
by Hasadiah (1 Chr. iii. 20). 

A’sael, an ancestor of Tobit (Tob. i. 1), and 
perhaps the same as JAHZEEL or JAHZIEL, one of 
the four sons of Naphtali. 

A'sahel, nephew of David, being the youngest 
son of his sister Zeruiah. He was celebrated for 
his swiftness of foot, a gift much valued in ancient 
times. When fighting under the command of his 
brother Joab against Ishbosheth’s army at Gibeon, 
he pursued Abner, who, after vainly warning him 
to desist, was obliged to kill him in self-defence 
(2 Sam. ii, 18 ff.). [ABNER.]—2. One of the 
Levites in the reign of Jehoshaphat, who went 
throughout the cities of Judah to instruct the 
people in the knowledge of the law, at the time of 
the revival of the true worship (2 Chr. xvii. 8).— 
8. A Levite in the reign of. Hezekiah, who had 
charge of the tithes and dedicated things in the 
Temple under Cononiah and Shimei (2 Chr. xxxi. 
13).—4, A priest, father of Jonathan in the time 
of Ezra (Ezr. x. 15). He is called AZAEL in 
1 Esd. ix. 14. ; 

Asahi'ah, a servant of king Josiah, sent by him, 
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together with others, to seek information of Jehovah 
respecting the book of the law which Hilkiah found 
in the Temple (2 K. xxii. 12, 14; also called 
ASAIAH, 2 Chr. xxxiv. 20). 

Asai‘ah. 1. A prince of one of the families of 
the Simeonites in the reign of Hezekiah, who drove 
out the Hamite shepherds from Gedor (1 Chr. iv. 
36).—2. A Levite in the reign of David, chief of 
the family of Merari (1 Chr. vi. 30). With 120 
of his brethren he took in the solemn service 
of bringing the ark from the louse of Obed-edom 
to the city of David (1 Chr. xv. 6, 11).—8. The 
firstborn of ‘‘the Shilonite,” according to 1 Chr. 
ix. 5, who with his family dwelt in Jerusalem after 
the return from Babylon. In Neh. xi. 5 he is 
called MAASEIAH, and his descent is there traced 
from Shiloni, which is explained by the Targum of 
R. Joseph on 1 Chr. as a patronymic from Shelah the 
son of Judah, by others as “ the native or inhabitant 
of Shiloh.” —4, 2 Chr. xxxiv. 20. [ASAHIAH. ] 

A’eana, 1 Esd. v.31. [AsNan. 

A’saph. 1. A Levite, son of Berechiah, one of 
the leaders of David’s choir (1 Chr. vi. 39). 
Psalms 1. and Ixxiii.-lxxxiii. are attributed to him ; 
and he was in after times celebrated as a seer 
as well as a musical composer (2 Chr. xxix. 30; 
Neh. xii.46). The oftice appears to have remained 
hereditary in his family, unless he was the founder 
of a school of poets and musical composers, who 
were called after him ‘the sons of Asaph,” as the 
Homeridae from Homer (1 Chr. xxv.1; 2 Chr. xx. 
14; Ezr. ii. 41),—-2, The father or ancestor of Joah, 
the recorder or chronicler to the kingdom of Judah 
in the reign of Hezekiah (2 K. xviii. 18, 37; Is. 
xxxvi. 3, 22). It is not improbable that this Asaph 
is the same as the preceding, and that Joah was 
one of his numerous descendants known as the 
Bene-Asaph.-8. The keeper of the royal forest or 
“* paradise ”’ of Artaxerxes (Neh. ii. 8). His name 
would seem to indicate that he was a Jew, who 
like Nehemiah was in high office at the court of 
Persia.—4, Ancestor of Mattaniah, the conductor 
of the temple-choir after the return from Babylon 
(1 Chr. ix. 15; Neh. xi. 17). Most probably the 
same as 1 and 2. 

Asa'reel, a son of Jechaleleel, whose name is 
abruptly introdnced into the genealogies of Judah 
(1 Chr. iv. 16). 

Asare'lah, one of the sons of Asaph, set apart 
by David to “ prophesy with harps and with 
psalteries and with cymbals” (1 Chr. xxv. 2); 
called JESHARELAH in ver. 14. 

Ascalon. [ASHKELON. 

Ase‘as, 1 Esd. ix. 32. fists an 

Asebebi'a, a Levite (1 Esd. viii. 47). [Su=Re- 
BIAH. 

Asebi'a, 1 Esd. viii. 48. 

As‘enath, daughter of 
possibly prince, of On {[PoTIPHERAH], wife of 
Joseph (Gen. xli. 45), and mother of Manasseh and 
Ephraim (xi. 50, xlvi. 20). Her name has been 
considered to be necessarily Egyptian, and Egyptian 
etymologies have therefore been proposed, but these 
must be regarded as doubtful. If we are guided 
by the custom of the Hebrews, and the only parallel 
case, that of Bithiah [Biritan}, we must suppose 
that his Egyptian wife received a Hebrew name 
from Joseph. If Hebrew, Asenath may be com- 
pared to the male proper name Asnah (Ezr. ii. 50). 

A’ser, Tob. i. 2; Luke ii. 36; Rev. vii. 6 
[ABHER. ] : : 


(HaswaBrau. ] 
Potipherah, priest, or 


ASHER 
A'serer = SIsERA (1 Esd. v. 32; comp. Ezr. 


ii. we 

(Heb. dren) occurs only in Is. xliv. 14, as 
one of the trees out of the wood of which idols were 
carved: ‘He heweth him down cedars, and taketh: 
the cypress and the oak, which he strengtheneth for 
himself among the trees of the forest ; he planteth 
an ash, and the rain doth nourish it.” It is impos- 
sible to determine what is the tree denoted by the 
Hebrew word dren ; the LXX. and the Vulg. under- 
stand some species of pine-tree. Perhaps the larch 
(Laryx Europaea) may be intended. 

A'shan, a city in the low country of Judah 
(Josh. xv..42). In Josh. xix. 7, and 1 Chr. iv. 32, 
it is mentioned again as belonging to Simeon ; and 
in 1 Chr. vi. 59, it is given as a priests’ city, occu- 
pying the same place as the somewhat similar word 
AIN in Josh. xxi..16, It has not yet been identi- 
tied, unless it be the same as Ain; in which case 
Robinson found it at Al Ghuweir. 

Ashbe'a, a proper name, but whether of a per- 
son or place is uncertain (1 Chr. iv. 21). Houbi- 
gant would understand it of the latter, and would 
render * the house of Ashbea’’ by Beth-ashbea. 
The whole clause is obscure. The Targum of R. 
Joseph paraphrases it, ‘‘and the family of the 
house of manufacture of the fine linen for the gar- 
ments of the kings and priests, delivered to the 
house of Eshba.” 

Ash’bel, 2nd son of Benjamin and ancestor of the 
ASHBELITES (Gen. xlvi. 21; Num. xxvi. 38; 
1 Chr. viii. 1). 

Ash'chenaz (1 Chr. i. 6; Jer. li. 27). [AsH- 
KENAZ. 

Ash’ or Aso'tus (Acts viii. 40), one of the 
five confederate cities of the Philistines, situated 
about 30 miles from the southern frontier of Pales- 
tine, 3 from the Mediterranean Sea, and nearly mid- 
way between Gaza and Joppa. It was assigned to 
the tribe of Judah (Josh, xv. 47), but was never 
subdued by the Israelites; and even down to Nehe- 
miah’s age it preserved its distinctiveness of race 
and language (Neh. xiii. 23,24). But its chief im- 
portance arose from its position on the high-road 
from Palestine to Egypt: it was on this account 
besieged by Tartan, the general of the Assyrian 
king Sargon, about B.c. 716, apparently to frus- 
trate the league formed between Hezekiah and 
Egypt (Is. xx. 1). The effects of its siege by 
Psammetichus (B.C. 630) are incidentally referred 
to in Jer. xxv. 20. It was destroyed by the 
Maccabees (1 Macc. v. 68, x. 84), and lay in ruins 
until the Roman conquest of Judaea, when it was 
restored by Gabinius (B.c. 55). It is now an in- 
significant village, with no memorials of its ancient 
importance, but is still called Esdud. : 

Ash'dodites, the inhabitants of Ashdod (Neh. 
iv. 7); called ASHDOTHITES in Josh. xiii. 3. 

Ash'doth Pis'gah, a curious and probably a very 
ancient term, found only in Deut. iii. 17; Josh. 
xii. 3, xiii. 20; and in Deut. iv. 49, A. V. “ springs 
of Pisgah.” In the two passages from Deuteronomy 
the words form part of a formula, by which appa- 
rently the mountains which enclose the Dead Sea 
on the east side are defined; but whether it be the 
springs poured forth at the base of the mountaius 
of Moab, or the roots or spurs of those mountains, 
or the mountains themselves, it is useless at present 
to conjecture, 

Ash'dothites, Josh. xiii. 3. [ASHDODITES.] 

A'sher, Apocr. and N.T. A’ser, the 8th son of 
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or by Zilpah, Leah’s handmaid (Gen. xxx, 13), 


; Mr. Porter suggests may be the Asher of Manasseh 
tribe descended from Asher no action is re- - 


(Handb. p. 348). 

Ash'erah, the name of a Phoenician gorldess, or 
rather of the idol itself. Our translators, following 
the rendering of the LXX. and of the Vulg., trans- 
late the word by “‘ grove.” Asherah is so closely 
connected with ASHTORETH and her worship (Judg. 
iii. 7, comp. ii. 3; Judg. vi.25; 1K. xviii. 19), 
that many critics have regarded them as identical. 
The view maintained by Bertheau appears to be 
the more correct one, that Ashtoreth is the proper 
name of the goddess, whilst Asherah is the name of 
her image or symbol, This symbol seems in all 
cases to have been of wood (see Judg. vi, 25-30 ; 
2 K., xxiii. 14), ed 

Ash'erites, descendants of As er, and members 
of his tribe (Judg. i. 32), 

Ashes. The ashes on the altar of burnt- 
offering were eet into a cavity in its surface. 
On the days of the three solemn festivals the ashes 
were not removed, but the accumulation was taken 
away afterwards in the morning, the priests casting 
lots for the office. The ashes of a red heifer burnt 
entire, according to ations prescribed in 
Num. xix., had the eal efficacy of purify- 
ing the unclean (Heb. ir. 13), but of polluting 
the clean. [SACEIFICE.] Ashes about the person, ! 
especially on the head, were used as a sign of 
sorrow. [MOURNING. ] 

Ash'ima, a god whose worship was introduced 
into Samaria by the Hamathite colonists whom 
Shalmanezer settled in that land (2 K. xvii. 30). ! 
Ashima has been regarded as identical with the 
Mendesian god of the Egyptians, the Pan of the 
‘ Greeks, It has also been identified with east ea 

E - | nician EsmQn, to whom belong the charac- 
teettaban or Seythopeh the from Shechem teristics both of Pan and of Aesculapius. ; 
Sessa Thee quae feet 15 miles from|~Agh'kelon, Av'balecs Ane asian, one o 
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and apparently less known to the Jews than the 
other four. The site, which retains its ancient 
name, fully bears out this inference. Samson went 
down from Timnath to Ashkelon (Judg. xiv. 19), 
as if to a remote place whence his exploit was not 
likely to be heard of; and the only other mention 
of it in the historical books is in the formulistic 

es, Josh. xiii. 3, and 1 Sam. vi. 17, and in 
the casual notices of Jud. ii. 28; 1 Mace. x. 86, xi. 
60, xii.33. In the poetical books it occurs 2 Sam. 
i. 20; Jer. xxv. 20, xlvii. 5,7; Am. i. 8; Zeph. 
ii. 4, 7; Zech. ix. 5. In the post-biblical times 
Ashkelon rose to considerable importance. Near 
the town were the temple and sacred lake of Der- 
ceto, the Syrian Venus, The soi] around was re- 
markable for its fertility. Ascalon played a memo- 
rable part in the struggles of the Crusades, and 
within the walls and towers now standing Richard 
held his court. By the Mohammedan geographers 
it was called ‘the bride of Syria.” Its position is 
naturally very strong, and a small harbour towards 
the east advances a little way into the town. 

Ash’kenag, one of the three sons of Gomer, son 
of Japhet (Gen. x. 3), that is, one of the peoples 
or tribes belonging to the great Japhetic division of 
the human race, and springing immediately from 
that part of it which bears the name of GOMER. 
I'he original seat of the people of Ashkenaz was 
undoubtedly in the neighbourhood of Armenia, since 
they are mentioned by Jeremiah (li. 27) in con- 
nexion with the kingdoms of Ararat and Minni. 
We may probably recognise the tribe of Ashkenaz 
on the northern shore of Asia Minor, in the name of 
Lake Ascanius, and in Europe in the name Scand-ia, 
Scand-inavia. Knobel considers that Ashkenaz is 
to be identified with the German race. 

Ash’nah, the name of two cities, both in the 
Lowland of Judah: (1) named between Zoreah and 
Zanoah, and therefore probably N.W. of Jerusalem 
(Josh. xv. 33); and (2) between Jiphtah and 
Nezib, and therefore to the S.W. of Jerusalem 
(Josh. xv. 43). Each, according to Robinson’s Map 
(1857), would be about 16 miles from Jerusalem. 

Ash' , the master of the eunuchs of Ne- 
buchadnezzar (Dan. i. 3). 

A’shriel, properly As'riel (1 Chr. vii. 14). 

Ash'taroth, and once As'taroth, a city on the 
E. of Jordan, in Bashan, in the kingdom of Og, 
doubtless so called from being a seat of the wor- 
ship of the goddess of the same name. [ASsH- 
TORETH.] It is generally mentioned as a descrip- 
tion or definition of Og (Deut. i. 4; Josh. ix. 10, 
xii. 4, xiii. 12). It fell into possession of the half 
tribe of Manasseh (Josh. xiii. 31), and was given 
with its suburbs or surrounding pasture-lands to 
the Gershonites (1 Chr. vi. 71 [56]). Jerome states 
that in his time it lay 6 miles from Adra, which 
again was 25 from Bostra. The only trace of the 
name yet recovered in these interesting districts is 
Tell-Ashterah, or Asherah, and of this nothing 
more than the name is known. 

Ashte'rathite, a native or inhabitant of Ashta- 
roth (1 Chr. xi. 44) beyond Jordan. Uzziah the 
Ashterathite was one of David’s mighties. 
ao ae = : Ashtaroth of the two 

peaks,” a place of vei t antiquit 
the abode of the Rephaim at dis tence the pear: 
sion of Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 5), while the cities 
of the plain were still standing in their oasis. The 
name reappears but once, and that in the later 
history of the Jews, as Carnaim, or Carnion (1 
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Macc. v. 26, 43, 44; 2 Mace. xii. 21, 26), in “ the 
land of Galaad.” It is usually assumed to be the 
same place as the preceding [ASHTAROTH ], but the 
few facts that can be ascertained are all against 
such an identification, Es-Sanamein, by which the 
word is rendered in the Arabic version of Saadiah, 
can hardly be other than the still important place 
of the same name, on the Haj route, about 25 miles 
S. of Damascus, and to the N.W. of the Lejah. 
There we are disposed to fix the sité of Ashtaroth- 

Karnaim in the absence of further evidence. 

Ashto'reth, the principal female divinity of the 
Phoenicians. From the connexion of this goddess 
with BAAL or BEL we should naturally conclude 
that she would be found in the Assyrian pantheon, 
and in fact the name Ishtar appears to be clearly 
identified in the list of the great gods of Assyria. 
There is no reason to doubt that this Assyrian 
goddess is the Ashtoreth of the Old Testament and 
the Astarte of the Greeks and Romans. ‘The wor- 
ship of Astarte seems to have extended wherever 
Phoenician colonies were founded. But if we seek 
to ascertain the character and attributes of this 
goddess we find ourselves involved in considerable 
perplexity. There can be no doubt that the general 
notion symbolized is that of productive power, as 
Baal symbolizes that of generative power ; and it 
would be natural to conclude that as the sun is 
the great symbol of the latter, and therefore to be 
identified with Baal, so the moon is the symbo: 
of the former and must be identified with Astarte. 
That this goddess was so typified can scarcely be 
doubted. At any rate it is certain that she was by 
some ancient writers identified with the moon. On 
the other hand it appears to be now ascertained 
that the Assyrian Ishtar was not the moon-goddess, 
but the planet Venus; and it is certain that Astarte 
was by many ancient writers identified with the 
goddess Venus (or Aphrodite) as well as also with 
the planet of that name. The inquiry as to the 
worship paid to the goddess is not less perplexed 
than that of the heavenly body in which she was 
symbolized. It is certain that the worship of 
Astarte became identified with that of Venus, and 
that this worship was connected with the most im- 
pure rites is apparent from the close connexion of 
this goddess with ASHERAH (1 K. xi. 5, 33; 2 K. 
xxiii. 13). 

Ash'ur, the posthumous son of Hezron by his 
wife Abiah (1 Chr. ii. 24, iv. 5). He became 
‘‘ father” or founder of the town of Tekoa. 

Ash'urites, the. This name occurs only in the 
enumeration of those over whom Ishbosheth was 
made king (2 Sam. ii. 9). By some of the old in- 
terpreters the name is taken as meaning the Geshu- 
rites, the members of a small kingdom to the 5. or 
S.E. of Damascus. It would therefore be perhaps 
safer to follow the Targum of Jonathan, which has 
Beth-Asher, “ the house of Asher,” a reading sup- 
ported by several MSS, of the original text.‘ The 
Asherites” will then denote the inhabitants of the 
whole of the country W. of the Jordan above Jezreel. 

Ash'vath, one of the sons of Japhlet, of the tribe 
of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 33). 

_ Asia. The passages in the N.T., where this 
word occurs, are the following: Acts ii. 9, vi. 9, 
xvi. 6, xix. 10, 22, 26, 27, xx. 4, 16, 18, xxi. 27, 
xxvii. 2; Rom. xvi. 5; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; 2 Cor. i. 8; 
2 Tim. i. 15; 1 Pet. i. 1; Rev. i. 4,11. [CHIEF 
OF ASIA: see ASIARCHAE.] In all these passages 
it may be confidently stated that the word is used, 
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uot for “ the continent of Asia,” nor for what we 
commonly understand by “ Asia Minor,” but for a 
Roman province which embraced the western part 
of the peninsula of Asia Minor, and of which Ephe- 
sus was the capital. This province originated in 
the bequest of Attalus, king of Pergamus, or king 
of Asia, who left by will to the Roman Republic his 
hereditary dominions in the west of the peninsula 
(B.C. 133). In the division made by Augustus of 
senatorial and imperial provinces, it was placed in 
the former class, and was governed by a proconsul, 
It contained many important cities, among which 
were the seven churches of the Apocalypse, and 
wis divided into assize districts for judicial business 
(Acts xix. 88), It included the territory anciently 
subdivided into Aeolis, Jonia, and Doris, and after- 
wards into Mysia, Lydia, and Caria. The title 
“King of Asia” was used by the Seleucid monarchs 
Antioch, 1 Mace, xi. 13. 

Asiar'chae (chief of Asia, A.V.; Acts xix. 31), 
chosen annually by the cities of that part of 
the province of Asia, of which Ephesus was, under 
Roman iprreument, the metropolis. They had 
charge of the public games and religious theatrical 
ipectacles, the expenses of which they bore. Their 
was thus, in great measure at least, religious. 
The ofice of Asiarch was annual, and subject to 
er peor of the proconsul, but might be re- 
j and the title appears to have been continued 

to those who had at any time held the office. 
eee one of the sons of Phoros or Parosh in 
1 Esd. ix, 26, whose name occupies the place of 

“HISAH in Ezy, x, 25, 
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to ‘‘ the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear, which 
wiil not hearken to the yoice of charmers, charming 
never so wisely ;” and from Is, xi. 8, “the sucking 
child shall play on the hole of the asp,’ it would 
appear that the pethen was a dweller in holes of 
walls, &. The true explanation of Ps. viii. 3, is 
that there are some serpeuts which defy all the at- 
tempts of the charmer: in the language of Scripture 
such individuals may be termed deaf, The point 
of the rebuke consists in the fact. that the pethen 
was capable of hearing the charmer’s song, but 
relused to do so. The individual case in question 
was an exception to the rule. Serpents, though 
comparatively speaking deaf’ to ordinary sounds, are 
no doubt capable of hearing the sharp, shrill sounds 
which the charmer produces either by his voice or 
by an instrument; and this comparative deafness is, 
it appears to us, the very reason why such sounds 
as the charmer makes produce the desired effect in 
the subject under treatmeut, (SERPENT-CHARM- 
ING.] As the Egyptian cobra is more frequently 
than any other species the subject upon which the 
serpent-charmers of the Bible lands practise their 
science, and as it is fond of concealing itself in walls 
and in holes (Is. xi. 8), it appears to have the 
best claim to represent the pethen. 
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Egyptian cobra. (Naia hajJe.) 


Aspal'athus, the name of some sweet pertume 
mentioned in Ecclus. xxiv. 15, Theophrastus enu- 
merates it with cinnamon, cassia, and many other 
articles which were used for ointments. ‘The 
Lignum Rhodianum is by some supposed to be the 
substance indicated by the aspalathus; the plant 
Which yields it is the Convolvulus scoparius of 
Linnaeus, 

Aspa'tha, third son of Haman (Esth. ix. 7. 

As'phar, the pool in the ‘ wilderness of Thecoe” 
(1 Mace. ix. 33). Is it possible that the name is a 
corruption of /acus Asphaltites ? 

Aspha'rasus, 1 Hsd. v. 8. [Misrerern, 
Mizpar. ] 

As'riel, the son of Gilead, and great-grandson of 
Manasseh (Num. xxvi. 31; Josh. xvii. 2). He was 
the founder of the family of the ASRIELITES. The 
name is erroneously written ASHRIEL in the A. V. 
of 1 Chr. vii, 14. According to the rendering of 
the latter passage by the LXX., Asriel was the son 
of Manasseh by his Syrian concubine. 

As'rielites, Num, xxvi. 31. [Asrret.] 

Ass. Five Hebrew names of the genus Asinus 
occur in the O.T. 1. Chamér denotes the male 
domestic ass, though the word was no doubt used 
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in a general sense to sf any ass whether male 
or female. The ass is frequently mentioned in the 
Bible: it was used for carrying burdens, for riding, 


for ploughing, for grinding at the mill, and for car-| parts 


rying baggage in wars. The ass in eastern coun- 
tries is a very different animal from what he is in 
western Europe, The most noble and honourable 
amongst the Jews were wont to be mounted on 
asses: and in this manner our Lord himself made 
his triumphant entry into Jerusalem (Matt. xxi. 2). 
He came indeed “ meek and lowly,” but it is a 
mistake to suppose that the fact of his riding on the 
ass had ought to do with his meekness; although 
thereby, doubtless, he meant to show the peaceable 
nature of his kingdom, as horses were used only for 
war purposes. In illustration of the passage in 
Judg. v. 10, ‘ Speak ye that ride on white asses,” 
it may be mentioned that Buckingham tells us that 
one of the peculiarities of Bagdad is its race of 
white asses, which are saddled and bridled for the 
conveyance of passengers . . . that they are large 
and spirited, and have an easy and steady pace. In 
Deut. xxii. 10 “ plowing with an ox and an ass 
together’ was forbidden by the law of Moses, pro- 
bably because they could not pull pleasantly to- 
gether on account of the difference in size and 
strength; perhaps also this prohibition may have 
some reference to the law given in Lev. xix. 19. 
The ass was not used for food. The Mosaic law 
considered it unclean, as ‘‘ not dividing the hoof and 
chewing the cud.” In extreme cases, however, as 
in the great famine of Samaria, when ‘an ass’s 
head was sold for eighty pieces of silver” (2 K. 
vi. 25), the flesh was eaten.—-2, Athdn, the com- 
mon domestic she-ass. Balaam rode on a she-ass. 
The asses of Kish which Saul sought were she-asses, 
The Shunammite (2 K. iv. 22, 24) rode on one 
when she went to seek Elisha. They were she-asses 
which formed the special care of one of David's 
officers (1 Chr. xxvii. 30).—3. ’Air the name of a 
young ass, which occurs Gen. xxxii. 16, xlix. 11; 
Judg. x. 4, xii. 14; Job xi. 12; Is. xxx. 6, 24; 
Zech, ix. 9. Sometimes the ’ Air is spoken of as 
being old enough for riding upon, for carrying 
burdens, and for tilling the ground.—4. Pere, a 
species of wild ass mentioned Gen. xvi. 12; Ps. civ. 
11; Job vi. 5, xi. 12, xxiv. 5, xxxix. 5; Hos. viii. 
9; Jer. ii. 24, xiv, 6; Is. xxxii. 14. Hosea com- 
pares Israel to a wild ass of the desert, and Job 
(xxxix. 5) gives an animated description of this ani- 
mal, and one which is amply confirmed by both 
ancient and modern writers.—=5, ’Aréd occurs only 
in Job xxxix. 5; bu’ in what respect it differs from 





Syrian Wild Ass. (Asinus Hemtppus.) 
Specimen in Zoological Gardens. 
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the Pere is uncertainm=The species known to the 
ancient Jews are Asinus hemippus, which inhabits 
the deserts of Syria, Mesopotamia, and the northern 
of Arabia; the Asinus vulgaris of the N.E. 
of Africa, the true onager or aboriginal wild ass, 
whence the domesticated breed has sprung ; and pro- 
bably the Asinus onager, the Koulan or Ghorkhur, 
which is found in Western Asia from 48° N, lati- 
tude southward to Persia, Beluchistan, and Western 
India. Mr, Layard remarks that in fleetness the 
wild ass Agri hemippus) equals the gazelle, and 
to overtake them is a feat which only one or two 
of the most celebrated mares have been known to 
accomplish. 

Assabi'as, 1 Esd. i. 9. [HaAsHABIAH 6.] 

Assal'imoth, 1 Esd. viii. 36. [SueLomITH. ] 

Assani'as, 1 Esd. viii. 54. [Hasnaniau 8.] 

Assh ur. [ASSYRIA. ] 

Assh'urim, a tribe descended from Dedan, the 
grandson of Abraham (Gen. xxv. 3). Like the other 
descendants of Keturah, they have not been identi- 
fied with any degree of certainty. Knobel con- 
siders them the same with the Asshur of Ez, xxvil. 
23, and connected with southern Arabia. 

Asside'ans, i. ec. the pious, “ puritans,” the 
name assumed by a section of the orthodox Jews 
(1 Mace. ii. 42, vii. 13; 2 Mace. xiv. 6) as dis- 
tinguished from the Hellenizing faction. They 
appear to have existed as a party before the Macca- 
baean rising, and were probably bound by some 

uliar vow to the external observance of the Law. 

As'sir. 1. Son of Korah (Ex. vi. 24; 1 Chr. 
vi. 22).—2. Son of Ebiasaph, and a forefather of 
Samuel (1 Chr. vi. 23, 37).—-8. Son of Jeconiah 
(1 Chr. iii. 17), unless “ Jeconiah the captive be 
the true rendering. 

As'sos or As'sus, a seaport of the Roman pro- 
vince of ASIA, in the district anciently called Mysia. 
It was situated on the northern shore of the gulf of 
ADRAMYTTIUM, and was only about seven miles 
from the opposite coast of Lesbos, near Methymna. 
A good Roman road, connecting the towns of the 
central parts of the province with Alexandria Troas 
prnoael passed through Assos, the distance be- 
tween the two latter places being about 20 miles. 
These geographical points illustrate St. Paul's rapid 
passage through the town (Acts xx. 13, 14). The 
ship in which he was to accomplish his voyage from 
Troas to Caesarea went round Cape Lectum, while 
he took the much shorter journey by land. Thus 
he was able to join the ship without difficulty, and 
in sufficient time for her to anchor off Mitylene at 
the close of the day on which Troas hadi been left. 

Assue'rus, Tob. xiv. 15. [AHASUERUS. ] 

As'sur. 1. (Ezr. iv. 2; Ps. Ixxxiii. 8; 2 Esd. 
ii. 8; Jud. ii, 14, v. 1, vi. 1, 17, vu. 20, 24, 
xiii. 15, xiv. 3, xv.6, xvi. 4. [AssHUR; AsSYRIA.] 
2, 1 Esd. v. 31. [Haruur.] 

Assyr'ia, Assh'ur, was a great and powerful 
country lying on the Tigris (Gen. ii. 14), the capital 
of which was Nineveh (Gen. x. 11, &c.). It derived 
its name apparently from Asshur, the son of Shem 
(Gen. x. 22), who in later times was worshipped by 
the Assyrians as their chief god. The boundaries 
of Assyria differed greatly at different periods. 
Probably in the earliest times it was confined toa 
small tract of low country, lying chiefly on the left 
bank of the Tigris. Gradually its limits were ex 
tended, until it came to be regarded as comprising 
the whole region between the Armenian mountains 
(lat. 37° 30’) upon the north, and upon the south 
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foundation of the kingdom to Pul.—The Mesopo- 
tamian researches have rendered it apparent that 
the original seat of government was not at Nineveh. 
‘The oldest Assyrian remains have been found at 
Kileh-Sherghat, on the right bank of the Tigris, 
60 miles south of the later capital; and this place 
the monuments show to have been the residence of 
the earliest kings. The kings proved to have 
reigned there are fourteen in number, divisible into 
three groups; and their reigns are thought to have 
covered a space of nearly 350 years, from B.C. 1273 
to B.C. 930. The most remarkable monarch of the 
series was called Tiglath-pileser. He appears to 
have been king towards the close of the twelfth 
century, and thus to have been contemporary with 
Samuel. The other monarchs of the Kileh-Sherghat 
series, both before and after Tiglath-pileser, are 
comparatively insignificant. The later kings of the 


series are only known to us as the ancestors of 


two great monarchs. Sardanapalus the first, who 


appears to have been the warlike Sardanapalus of 


the Greeks, transferred the seat of government 
from Kileh-Sherghat to Nimrud (probably the 
Calah of Scripture), where he built the first of those 
magnificent palaces which have recently been ex- 
humed by our countrymen. His son, Shalmaneser 
or Shalmanubar, the monarch who set up the Black 
Obelisk, now in the British Museum, to commemo- 
rate his victories, was a still greater conqueror. 
His son and grandson followed in his steps, but 
scarcely equalled his glory. The latter is thought 
to be identical with the Biblical Pul, Phul, or 
Phaloch [PuL].—7. The kings from Pul to Esar- 
haddon.—The succession of the Assyrian kings from 
Pul almost to the close of the empire is rendered 
tolerably certain, not merely by the inscriptions, 
but also by the Jewish records. In the 2nd book 
of Kings we find the names of Pul, Tiglath-pileser, 
Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon, follow- 
‘ing one another in rapid succession (2 K. xv. 19 
and 29, xvii. 3, xviii. 13, xix. 37); and in Isaiah 
we have the name of ‘Sargon, king of Assyria” 
(xx. 1), who is a contemporary of the prophet, and 
who must evidently therefore belong to the same 
series, The inscriptions, by showing us that Sargon 
was the father of Sennacherib, fix his place in the 
list, and give us for the monarchs of the last half of 
the 8th and the first half of the 7th century B.c. the 
(probably) complete list of Tiglath-pileser IJ., Shal- 
maneser II., Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon. 
' ==8, Lower Dynasty.—It seems to be certain that 
at, or near, the accession of Pul, about B.c. 770, 
a great change of some kind or other occurred in 
Assyria. It was only 23 years later, that the 
Babylonians considered their independence to have 
commenced (B.C. 747). Tradition seems to show 
that about the middle of the eighth century B.c. 
there must have been a break in the line of Assyrian 
kings, and probably the Pul or Phaloch of Scrip- 
ture was really the last king of the old monarchy, 
and Tiglath-pileser II., his successor, was the 
founder of what has been called the ‘ Lower 
Empire.”=—9, Supposed loss of the empire at this 
pertod.—Many writers of repute have been inclined 
to accept the statement of Herodotus with respect 
to the breaking up of the whole empire at this 
period. It is evident, however, both from Scrip- 
ture and from the monuments, that the shock 
sustained through the domestic revolution has been 
greatly exaggerated. It is plain, from Scripture, 
that in the reigns of Tiglath-pileser, Shalmaneser, 







shortly before the catastrophe. 
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Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon, Assyria was 
as great as at any former era. These kings all 


waired successfully in Palestine and its neighbour- 
hood ; some attacked Egypt (Is. xx. 4): one appears 
as master of Media (2 K. xvii. 6); while another 
has authority over Babylon, Susiana, and Elymais 
(2 K. xvii. 24; Ezr. iv. 9). The Assyrian annals. 
for the period are in the most complete accordance 
with these representations, and the statements of the 
inscriptions are fully borne out by the indications of 
greatness to be traced in the architectural monu- 
ments. On every ground it seems necessary to 
conclude that the second Assyrian kingdom was 
really greater and more glorious than the first; that 
under it the limits of the empire reached their 
fullest extent, and the internal prosperity was at 
the highest. Even as regards Babylon, the Assyrian 
loss was not permanent. Sargon, Sennacherib, and 
Esarhaddon, all exercised full authority over that 
country.—-10. Successors of E'sarhaddon. —By the 
end of the reign of Esarhaddon the triumph of the 
arms of Assyria had been so complete that scarcely 
an enemy was left who could cause her serious 
anxiety. In Scripture it is remarkable that we 
hear nothing of Assyria after the reign of Esar- 
haddon, and profane history is equally silent until 
the attacks begin which brought about her downfall. 
—11. Full of Assyria.—The fall of Assyria, long 
previously prophesied by Isaiah (x. 5-19), was 
effected by the growing strength and boldness of 
the Medes. If we may trust Herodotus, the first 
Median attack on Nineveh took place about the 
year B.C. 633. For some time their efforts were 
unsuccessful ; but after a while, having won over 
the Babylonians to their side, they became superior 
to the Assyrians in the field, and about B.C. 625, or 
a little earlier, laid final siege to the capital [ME- 
pia]. Saracus, the last king—probably the grand- 
son of Esarhaddon—made a stout and prolonged 
defence, but at length, finding resistance vain, he 
collected his wives and his treasures in his palace, 
and with his own hand setting fire to the building, 
perished in the flames.—=12. Fulfilment of prophecy. 
—The prophecies of Nahum and Zephaniah (ii. 
13-15) against Assyria were probably delivered 
Ezekiel, writing 
about B.c. 584, bears witness historically to the 
complete destruction which had come upon the 
Assyrians (ch. xxxi.). In accordance with Nahum’s 
announcement (iii. 19) we find that Assyria never 
succeeded in maintaining a distinct nationality. 
Once only was revolt attempted, about a century 
after the Median conquest, but it failed signally, 
and appears never to have been repeated, the 
Assyrians remaining thenceforth submissive subjects 
of the Persian empire.—13. General character of 
the empire.—Like all the early monarchies which 
attained to any great extent, it was composed of a 
number of separate kingdoms. The Assyrian 
monarchs bore sway over a number of petty kings 
through the entire extent of their dominions. These 
native princes were feudatories of the Great Monarch, 
of whom they held their crown by the double tenure 
of homage and tribute. Menahem (2 K. xv. 19), 
Hoshea (ibid. xvii. 4), Ahaz (ibid. xvi. 8), Heze- 
kiah (ibid. xviii. 4), and Manasseh (2 Chr. xxxin. 
11-13), were certainly in this position, as were 
many native kings of Babylon. It is not quite 
certain how far Assyria required a religious con- 
formity from the subject people. Her religion was 
a gross and complex polytheism, comprising the 
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by Rawlinson and Niebuhr with Deioces = Ash- 
dahék, the emblem of the Median power. 

Asap'pim, and House of, 1 Chr. xxvi. 15, 17, 
literally “house of the gatherings.” Some under- 
stand it as a proper name of chambers on the-south 
side of the Temple. Gesenius and Bertheau explain 
it of certain store-rooms, and Fiirst, following the 
Vulgate, of the council-chambers in the outer court 
of the Temple in which the elders held their deli- 
berations. The same word in A. V. of Neh. xii. 25, 
is rendered “ thresholds,” and is translated “lintels ”’ 
in the Targum of R. Joseph on 1 Chr. 

Asyn‘critas, a Christian at Rome, saluted by 
St. Paul (Rom. xvi. 14). 

A'tad, the threshing-floor of, a spot ‘‘ beyond 
Jordan,” at which Joseph and his brethren, on their 
way from Egypt to Hebron, made their seven days’ 
“great and very sore mourning ” over the body of 
Jacob; in consequence of which we are told it 
acquired from the Canaanites the new name of Abel- 
Mizraim (Gen. 1. 10, 11). According to Jerome 
it was in his day called Bethgla or Bethacla (Beth- 
Hogla). Beth-Hogla is known to have lain between 
the Jordan and Jericho, therefore on the west side 
of Jordan. Eee 

At‘arah, a wife ot Jerahmeel, and mother of 
Onam (1 Chr. ii. 26). 

Atar'gatis, or DeRceTO, a Syrian goddess, re- 
presented generally with the body of a woman and 
the tail of a fish (comp. Dacon). Her most 
famous temples were at Hierapolis (Mabug) and 
of the Trori Ascalon. Herodotus identified her with Aphrodite 

Tigris and established in the tract imme-| Urania. Lucian compared her with Here, though 
Gately telow the Armenian mountains a separate | he allowed that she combined traits of other deities. 
ze aa nationality. Their modes of writing | Plutarch says that some regarded her as “ Aphro- 

bauding, the form and size of their bricks, their | dite, others as Here, others as the cause and na 

wonh; ral ornamentation, their religion andj power which provides the principles and seeds for 
Babplen ae great measure, were drawn from | all things from moisture.” This last view is pro- 
ind—the 5 tich they always regarded as a sacred | bably an accurate description of the attributes of the 
ra ae seat of their nation, and the true | goddess, and explains her fish-like form aud popular 
Fieve gods, with the one exception of | identification with Aphrodite, There was a temple 
mae as their civilisation developed, it | of Atargatis (2 Macc. xii. 26) at Karnion, which 
bene prowth. 7 respects peculiar. Their art is of | was destroyed by Judas Maccabaeus (1 Mace. v. 44). 
Pent brio Their Pictures of war, and of the | The name is rightly derived by Michaelis from Syr. 
; even someti Targeto, an opening. Some have supposed that 
Atargatis was the tutelary goddess of the first 
Assyrian dynasty, and that the name appears in 
Tiglath or Tiglath-pileser. 

At'aroth. 1. One of the towns in the “land of 
Jazer and land of Gilead” (Num. xxxii. 3), taken 
and built by the tribe of Gad (xxxii. 34). From its 
mention with places which have been identified on 
the N.E. of the Dead Sea near the mountain of 
Jebel Attarés, a connexion has been assumed be- 
tween Ataroth and that mountain. But some 
other identification is necessary.—-%. A place on 
the (south?) boundary of Ephraim and Manasseh 
(Josh. xvi. 2, 7). It is impossible to say whether 
Ataroth is or is not the same place as, 8. ATAROTH- 


worship of thirteen principal and numerous minor 
divinities, at the head of all of whom stood the 
chief god, Asshur, who seems to be the deified 
patriarch of the nation (Gen. x. 22). The inscrip- 
tions appear to state that in all countries over which 
the Assyrians established their supremacy, they set 
up “the laws of Asshur,” and “altars to the Great 
Gods.” It was probably in connexion with this 
Amyrian requirement Ahaz, on his return 
from Damascus, where he had made his submission 
to Tiglath-pileser, incurred the guilt of idolatry 
(2 K. xvi. 10-16).=14. Jts extent.—On the west, 
the Metiterranean and the river Halys appear to have 
bem the boundaries; on the north, a fluctuating 
live, never reaching the Euxine nor extending be- 
youd the northern frontier of Armenia ; on the east, 
the Caspian Sea and the Great Salt Desert ; on the 
toath, the Persian Gulf and the Desert of Arabia. 
The countries included within these limits are the 
following :—Susiana, Chaldaea, Babylonia, Media, 
Matiene, Armenia, Assyria Proper, Mesopotamia, 
eos and Cilicia, Syria, Phoenicia, 
mstine, and Idumaea. Cyprus was also for a 
While a dependency of the Assyrian kings, and they 
may perhaps have held at one time certain portions 
of Lower Egypt.—-15, Civilisation of the Assyrians. 
~The civilisation of the Assyrians, as has been 
y olserved, was derived originally from the 
Pabylonians, They were a Shemitic race, originally 
resident in Babylonia (which at that time was 
Juste), and thus acquainted with the Babylonian 
Mrenbons and discoveries, who ascended the valley 
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Arran race whi ADAR, or -ADDAR on the west border of Benjamin, 
wt was to introduce » with less appreciation of | « near the ‘mountain’ that is on the south side of 
Prittal form of religi into Western Asia a more | the nether Beth-horon” (Josh. xvi. 5, xviii. 13). In 
fives, and a supenor on, 8 better treatment of cap- | the Onomasticon mention is made of an Atharoth in 

Astaroth, Deut, Saher pian organisation Ephraim, in the mountains, 4 miles N. of Sebaste ; 
Astar'te "Fas; [Aser ] as well as two places of the name not far from 
Astath, 1 [as ete Jerusalem. — 4, ‘*ATAROTH, THE HOUSE OF 
Astronomy, (Stak_] > [Azoan.] Joa,” a place (?) occurring in the list of the 
stthY ages, the descendants of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 54). 


A'ter. 1. The children of Ater were among the 
porters or gate-keepers of the Temple who returned 
with Zerubabel (Ezr. ii. 42; Neh. vii.45). They 


st or ne, sone id the Medes, 5.c. 595- 
ras , was conquered b 
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are called in 1 Esd. v. 28, “ the sons of JATAL.— 
2. The children of ATER OF HEZEKIAH to the 
number of 98 returned with Zerubabel (Ezr. ii. 16 ; 
Neh. vii. 21), and were among the heads of the 
people who signed the covenant. with Nehemiah (x. 
17). The name appears in 1 Esd. y. 15 as ATERE- 
ZIAS. 

Aterezi'as, a corruption of ATER OF HEZEKIAH 
(1 Esd. v. 15). 

A'thach, one of the places in the tribe of Judah, 
which David and his men frequented during the 
time of his residence at Ziklag (1 Sam. xxx. 30). 
As the name does not occur elsewhere, it has 
been suggested that it is an error of the trans- 
criber for Ether, a town in the low country of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 42), In the Vat. LXX. it is 
written Nombe. 

Athai'ah, a descendant of Pharez, the son of 
Judah, who dwelt at Jerusalem after the return 
from Babylon (Neh, xi. 4), called UrHat in 1 Chr. 
ix, 4. 

Athali'ah, daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, married 
Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat king of Judah, 
and introduced into the S, kingdom the worship of 
Baal. After the great revolution by which Jehu | 
seated himself on the throne of Samaria, she killed 
all the members of the royal family of Judah who 
had escaped his sword (2 K. xi. 1), availing herself 
probably of her position as King’s Mother [Asa], 
to perpetrate the crime. From the slaughter of the 
royal house, one infant named Joash, the youngest 
son of Ahaziah, was rescued by his aunt Jehosheba, 
who had married Jehoiada (2 Chr. xxii. 11) the 
high-priest (2 Chr. xxiv. 6). The child was 
brought up under Jehoiada’s care, and concealed | 
in the Temple for six years, during which period 
Athaliah reigned over Judah, At length Jehoiada | 
thought it time to produce the lawful king to the | 
people, trusting to their zeal for the worship of 
God, and loyalty to the house of David, which had 
been so strenuously called out by Asa and Jehosha- 
phat. After communicating his design to five 
“ captains of hundreds,” whose names are given in 
2 Chr. xxiii. 1, and securing the co-operation of the 
Levites and chief men in 
the country-towns in case 
of necessity, he brought 
the young Joash into the 








of the guard. It was cus- 
tomary on the Sabbath for 
a third part of them to do 
duty at the palace, while 
two-thirds restrained the 
crowd of visitors and wor- 
shippers who thronged the 
Temple. On the day fixed 
for the outbreak there was 
to be no change in the ar- 
rangement at the palace, 
lest Athaliah, who did 
not worshipin the Temple, 
should form any suspi- 


panied the inauguration of 
her grandson, and hurried 
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into the Temple. She arrived, however, too late, 
and was immediately put to death by Jehoida’s 
commands, without the precincts. The only other 
recorded victim of this happy and almost bloodless 
revolution, was Mattan the priest of Baal.—2. A 
Benjamite, one of the sons of Jeroham who dwelt 
at Jerusalem (1 Chr. viii. 26).—3. One of the Bene- 
Elam, whose son Jeshaiah with 70 males returned 
with Ezra in the second caravan from Babylon (Ezr. 
viii. 7). 

Atbect'as, a corruption of THE TIRSHATHA 
(1 Esd. v. 40). 

Athenians, natives of Athens (Acts xvii. 21). 

Atheno’bius, “ the king’s friend,’ an envoy sent 
by Antiochus VII., Sidetes, to Simon the Jewish 
high priest (1 Mace. xv. 28-36). 

Athens, the capital of Attica, and the chief seat 
of Grecian learning and civilisation during the 
golden period of the history of Greece. An account 
of this city would be out of place in the present 
work, St. Paul visited it in his journey from 
Macedonia, and appears to have remained there 
some time (Acts xvii. 14-34; comp. 1 Thess. 
iii. 1). During his residence he delivered his me- 
morable discourse on the Areopagus to the “ men 
of Athens’’ (Acts xvii. 22-31). The Agora or 
“‘market,” where St. Paul disputed daily, was 
situated in the valley between the Acropolis, the 
Areopagus, the Pnyx and the Museum, being 
bounded by the Acropolis on the N.E. and E., by 
the Areopagus on the N., by the Pnyx on the 
N.W. and W., and by the Museum on the S. The 
annexed plan shows the position of the Agora. The 
remark of the sacred historian respecting the inqui- 
sitive character of the Athenians (xvii. 21) is attested 
by the unanimous voice of antiquity. Demosthenes 
rebukes his countrymen for their love of constantly 
going about in the market, and asking one another 
What news? The remark of St. Paul upon the 
superstitious” character of the Athenians (xvil. 
22) is in like manner confirmed by the ancient 
writers. Thus Pausanias says that the Athenians 
surpassed all other states in the attention which 
they paid to the worship of the gods; and hence 























Plan of Atnens, showing the position of the Agora. 
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the city was crowded in every direction with tem- 
ples, altars, and other sacred buildings, Of the 
Christian charch, founded by St. Paul at Athens, 
according to ecclesiastical tradition, Dionysius the 
Areopagite was the first bishop. (Dionysius. ] t 
Ath lai, one of the sons of Bebai, who put away 
his foreign wife at the exhortation of Ezra (Ezr. 
128). He is called AMATHEIS in 1 Esd. ix. 29. 
Atipha, 1 Esd. v. 32. (Hatipxa.] 

















teresting in themselves or to illustrate the language 
of the Pentateuch. 1: The high priest himself. 

in his coloured official garments, used, or 
the Day of Atonement, to perform all the duties o: 
the ordinary daily service, such as lighting the 
lamps, presenting the daily sacrifices, and offering 
the incense. After this he bathed himself, put on 
the white garments, and commenced the special rites 


observance is described in Ley. xvi.,and the conduct 
of the people is emphatically enjoined in Lev, xxiii. 
26-321, It was kept on the tenth oT of Tisri, 


Pett was permitted to enter into the Holy of 


’ sprinkled eight times, once towards the ceiling and 
Holies, Having bathed his  ehagr and dressed 


seven times on the floor. 4, After he had gone 
into the most holy place the third time, and had 
returned into the holy place, the high priest 
sprinkled the blood of the bullock eight times 
. towards the veil, and did the same with the blood 
family, and two young gcats for a sin-offering with | of the goat. Having then mingled the blood of the 
inn for a burntoffering, Which were paid for out | two victims together and sprinkled the altar of 
. | incense with the mixture, he came into the court 
and poured out what remained at the foot of the 
On le and cast lots upon them. | altar of burnt-offering. 5. Most careful directions 
ove lot “for Jehovah” was inscribed, and on the | are given for the Preparation of the high priest for 
for Azazel.” He next sacrificed the young | the services of the day. For seven days previously 

Taking cae wt OMfering for himself and his family. | he kept away from his own house, and dwelt in a 
bearer him some of the blood of the bullock, chamber appointed for his use. This was to avoid 
ne eta with burning coals from the brazen | the accidental causes of pollution which he might 
» Took a handful of j meet with in his domestic life. 6, Several curious 


offering and a ram for a burnt-offering, urchased 
at his own cost, on account of himself and his 


a erie the mercy-seat in a 
‘itaa seu? Gipping his finger into the 
a sprinkled it seven times before the mercy- 
rewire The goat Upon which the lot « for 
sail 1, Was then slain, and the high- 
vate its blood before the mercy-seat in 
Cag is as he had done that of the bullock, 
= the Holy of ie he purified the 

sh ng some of the blood of both the 
is ie the altar of incense, At this time 
Peat in thet? high priest was suffered to be 
Hay of tn : oly place, The Purification of the 


each hand belonged to the goat in the corresponding 
position, The high priest then tied a piece of 


to the high priest, who waited for it. The man 
who led the goat is said to have taken him to the 
top of a high precipice and thrown him down back- 
wards, so as to dash him to pieces, 7, The high 
Priest, as soon as he had received the signal that the 
goat had reached the wilderness, read some lessons _ 
from the law, and offered up some prayers, He 
then bathed himself, resumed his coloured garments, 
and offered either the whole, ora great part, of the 
accessory offering (mentioned Num, xxxix. 7-11) 
with the regular evening sacrifice, After this, he 
washed again, put on the white garments, and 
entered the most holy place for the fourth time, to 
fetch out the censer and the incense-plate, This 


t loose. The high- 
foe returned into the holy place, bathed 
he; » Put on his usual garments of office, 

em ¢ tWo rams ag burnt-offerings, one for 
mm the al i Ng pare He also burnt 
whe ter = t of the two sin-offerings, 
the 


" 71] g3 | Mishna gives very strict rules for the fasting of the 
wie lam 8 ome * Young bullock, | people, In the law itself no express mention is 

given by J JOUDg goat.—IV, A few | made of abstinence from food.=V1. There has been 
ephus are Worthy of notice. | much discussion regarding the meaning of the word 


ee ~ 
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Azazel. The opinions which seem most worthy of 
notice are the following:—1. It has been regarded 
as a designation of the goat itself. This view has 
been most favoured by the old interpreters. They 
in general supposed it to mean the goat sent away, 
or let loose. But the application of Azazel to the 
t itself involves the Hebrew text in insuperable 
ifficulties, If one expression is to be rendered for 
Jehovah, it would seem that the other must be for 
Azazel, with the preposition in the same sense. If 
this is admitted, taking Azazel for the goat itself, 
it does not seem possible to make sense out of Lev. 
xvi, 10 and 26. 2. Some have taken Azazel for 
the name of the place to which the goat was sent. 
3. Others who have studied the subject most closely 
take Azazel for a personal being to whom the goat 
was sent, a) Gesenius supposes it to be some false 
deity who was to be appeased by such a sacrifice 
as that of the goat. b) But others, in the spirit of 
a simpler faith, have regarded him as an evil 
spirit, or the devil himself. Spencer supposes that 
the goat was given up to the devil. Hengstenberg 
affirms that Azazel cannot possibly be anything but 
another name for Satan. He does not donbt that 
the goat was sent away laden with the sins of God’s 
people, now forgiven, in order to mock their 
spiritual enemy. Few, perhaps, will be satisfied 
with Hengstenberg’s mode of meeting this difficulty. 
4. An explanation of the word which seems less 
objectionable, if it is not wholly satisfactory, would 
render the designation of the lot “for complete 
sending away.”=—=VII. As it might be supposed, 
the Talmudists miserably degraded the meaning of 
the Day of Atonement. They looked upon it as an 
opportunity afforded them of wiping off the score of 
their more heavy offences, Philo regarded the day 
in a far nobler light, He speaks of it as an occa- 
sion for the discipline of self-restraint in regard to 
bodily indulgence, and for bringing home to our 
minds the truth that man does not live by bread 
alone, but by whatever God is pleased to appoint. 
It cannot be doubted that what especially distin- 
guished the symbolical expiation of this day from 
that of the other services of the law, was its broad 
and national character, with perhaps a deeper refer- 
ence to the sin which belongs to the nature of man, 
In considering the meaning of the particular rites 
of the day, three points appear to be of a very dis- 
tinctive character. 1. The white garments of the 
high priest. 2. His entrance into the Holy of 
Holies, 3. The scapegoat. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 7-25) teaches us to 
apply the first two particulars, The high priest 
himself, with his person cleansed and dressed in 
white garments, was the best outward type which 
a living man could present in his own person of 
that pure and holy One who was to purify His 
Lanta hes cleanse them from their sins, But 
respecting the meaning of the scapegoat, we have 
no such light to guide us, and the subject is one of 
great doubt and difficulty. Of those who take 
Azazel for the Evil Spirit; some have supposed that 
the goat was a sort of bribe, or retaining fee, for 
the accuser of men, Spencer made it a symbol of 
the punishment of the wicked ; while Hengstenberg 
considers it significant of the freedom of those who 
had become reconciled to God. Some few have 
supposed that the goat was taken into the wilder- 
ness to suffer there Vicariously for the sins of the 
people, _But it has been generally considered that 
it was dismissed to signify the carrying away of 
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their sins, as it were, out of the sight of Jehovah. 
If we keep in view that the two goats are spoken 
of as parts of one and the same sin-offering, we 
shall not have much difficulty in seeing that they 
form together but one symbolical expression. This 
is implied in the reasoning of the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews on the office and sacrifice of 
Christ (Heb. ix.). Hence some, regarding each 
goat as a type of Christ, supposed that the one 
which was slain represented his death, and that the 
goat set free signified his resurrection. But we 
shall take a simpler, and perhaps a truer view, 
if we look upon the slain goat as setting forth the 
act of sacrifice, in giving up its own life for others 
‘to Jehovah,” in accordanee with the requirements 
of the Divine law ; and the goat which carried off 
its load of sin “‘ for complete removal,” as signifying 
the cleansing influence of faith in that sacrifice. 

At'roth, a city of Gad (Num. xxxii. 35.), No 
doubt the name should be taken with that following 
it, Shophan, to distinguish this place from Ataroth 
in the same neighbourhood. 

At'tai. 1. Grandson of Sheshan the Jerah- 
meelite through his daughter Ahlai, whom he gave 
in marriage to Jarha, his Egyptian slave (1 Chr. 
ii. 35, 36). His grandson Zabad was one of David's 
mighty men (1 Chr. xi. 41).—-. One of the lion- 
faced warriors of Gad, captains of the host, who 
forded the Jordan at the time of its overflow, and 
joined David in the wilderness (1 Chr. xii. 11).— 
3. Second son of King Rehoboam by Maachah the 
daughter of Absalom (2 Chr. xi. 20). 

Attali’a, a coast-town of Pamphylia, mentioned 
(Acts xiv. 25), as the place from which Paul and 
Barnabas sailed on their return to Antioch from 
their missionary journey into the inland parts of 
Asia Minor. It was built by Attalus Philadelphus, 
king of Pergamus, and named after the monarch. 
All its remains are characteristic of the date of its 
foundation. Leake fixes Attalia at Adalia, on the 
S. coast of Asia Minor, N. of the Duden Su the 
ancient Catarrhactes. 

At'talus, the name of three kings of Pergamus 
who reigned tively B.c, 241-197, 159-138 
(Philadelphus), 138-133 (Philometor). It is un- 
certain whether the letters sent from Rome in 
favour of the Jews (1 Macc. xv. 22) were addressed 
to Attalus II. or Attalus III., as their date falls in 
B.C. 139-8 [Lucius], about the time when the 
latter succeeded his uncle. 

Atthara'tes, 1 Esd. ix. 49, a corruption of “ The 
Tirshatha.” ES iarwong? ret 

Au'gia, the daughter of Berzelus, or Barzillai, 
according to 1 Esd. v. 38, whose descendants by 
Addus were among the priests whose genealogy 
could not be substantiated after the return from 
Babylon. The name does not occur either in Ezra 
or Nehemiah. 

Augus'tus Caes‘ar, the first Roman emperor. 
During his reign Christ was born (Luke ii. 1 £) 
He was born a.u.c. 691, B.c. 63. His father was 
Caius Octavius; his mother Atia, daughter of 
Julia the sister of C. Julius Caesar. He bore the 
same name as his father, Caius Octavius, He was 
principally educated by his great-uncle J ulius 
Caesar, and was made his heir. After his murder, 
the young Octavius, then Caitis Julius Caesar Octa- 
vianus, was taken into the Triumvirate with Antony 
and Lepidus, and, after the removal of the latter, 
divided the empire with Antony. The struggle ye 
the supreme power was terminated in favour © 
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Octavianus by the battle of Actium, B.c. 31. On 
this victory, he was saluted Imperator by the 
senate, who conferred on him the title Augustus 
(nc. 27), The first link binding him to N. T. 
history is his treatment of Herod after the battle of 
Actium. That prince, who had espoused Antony’s 
side, found himself pardoned, taken into favour and 
confirmed, nay even increased in his power. After 
Herod’s death in a.p, 4, Augustus divided his do- 
minions almost exactly according to his dying direc- 
tions, among his sons. Augustus died at Nola in 
Campania, Aug. 19, a.U.C, 767, A.D. 14, in his 
i6th year; but long before his death he had asso- 
cated Tiberius with him in the empire. 

Angustas’ Band (Acts xxvii. 1), [ARMY.] 
7 leader of a riot at Jerusalem (2 Mac. 
iv, 40), 

Aute'as, name of a Levite (1 Esd. ix. 48). 
one 

a in the empire of Assyria, appa- 
rently the same as Ivah (2 K. xvii. 24). [ivatt.] 

Avaran, the surname of Eleazar, brother of 
Jolas Maccabens (1 Mac. ii. 5). Two distinct 
derivations from the Arabic have been proposed for 
it; both, however, tracing its origin to the feat of 
Killing the royal elephant in the battle of Bethza- 
daras, by which Eleszar met his death (1 Mac. 
V1. 43-46). In the latter passage he is called 
{vaRas, which is apparently an erroneous 
Tey twice calls him AURAN (Ant. 

‘ven, 1 The“ plain of Aven” is mentioned 
by Ames (i. 5) in his denunciation of Syria and the 
country to the N. of Palestine. It has not been 
entified with certainty, In Hos. x. 8, ‘* the 
lich places of Aven,” the word is clearly an abbre- 
ee Beth-aven, that is Bethel (comp. iv. 15, 
ri In this manner are pointed, in Ez. xxx. 17, 
ria of the name which is elsewhere given as 
iosy mecred city of Heliopolis or On, in Egypt. 


rin. A'vims, or A'vites, Heb. the Acvim.— 
: “people among the early inhabitants of Pales- 
te, whom we meet with in the S.W. corner of the 
headed they may have made their way 
nls from the Desert. The only notice of 

has come down to us is contained in a 

ates fragment of primeval history preserved 
. . one ~ ay dwelling in the 

he S, e Shefelah, or t 

sein lowland, “as far as Gaza.” In thane ich 
eri they were attacked by the invading 
i Caktan the Caphtorim which came forth out 
pred’ and who after “destroying” them 
ha dling in their stead,” appear to have 
es further north, Possibly a trace of 
. ‘eo to be found in the town “ Avim ” 
re nde ) Which occurs among the cities 
bet the oh xvii. 23), It is u curious 
Arvin with th  LXX, and Jerome identified the 
o ba hve ¢ Hivites, and also that the town 
ths (Jo . was in the actual district of the Hi- 
“A The fang? 17, compared with xvii, 22-27), 
wey ont ae rf eb esas the colonists who 
in nated cities dies Oe to re-inhabit ie 
teu ts rorhpping gods called Nibhaz and 


ae, nh the city of Hadad 

ta of Lio bee ben. Bedad, one of the 

(Cra rary, Sara there were kings in lara 
GypB Chr. i, 46). The name may 
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be compared with el-Ghoweitheh, a “chain of low 
hills,” mentioned by Burckhardt as lying to the 
E. of the district of Kerek in Moab. 

Awl, a tool of which we do not know the ancient 
form. The only notice of it is in connexion with 
the custom of boring the ear of the slave (Ex, xxi. 
6; Deut. xv. 17). 

Axe. Seven Hebrew words are rendered “ ax” 
in the A. Viel. Garzen, from a root signifying 
“to cut or sever,” as “hatchet,” from ‘* hack,” 
corresponds to the Lat. securts. It consisted of a 
head of iron (cf. Is. x. 34), fastened, with thongs 
or otherwise, upon a handle of wood, and s0 liable 
to slip off (Deut. xix. 5; 2 K. vi. 5). It was 
usel for felling trees (Deut. xx. 19), and also for 
shaping the wood when felled, perhaps like the 
modern adze (1 K. vi. 7).—=2. Chereb, which is 
usually translated “sword,” is used of other cut- 
ting instruments, as a “knife” (Josh. v. 2) or 
razor (Ez. v. 1), or a tool for hewing or dressing 
stones (Ex, xx, 25), and is once rendered “ axe” 

Ez. xxvi. 9), evidently denoting a weapon for 

estroying buildings, a pick-axe.—3. Casshil occurs 
but once (Ps. Ixxiv. 6), and is evidently a later 
word, denoting a large axe. It is also found in 
the Targum of Jer. xlvi. 22.—=4. Magzérdh 
(2 Sam. xii. 31), and, 5, MegérdA (1 Chr. xx. 3) 
are found in the description of the punishments 
inflicted by David upon the Ammonites of Rabbah. 
The latter word is properly ‘‘a saw,” and is appa- 
rently an error of the transcriber for the former. 
—6. Ma’dtsdd, rendered ‘‘ax” in the margin of 
Is. xliv. 12, and Jer. x. 3, was an instrument 
employed both by the iron-smith and the carpenter, 
and is supposed to be a curved knife or bill, smaller 
than-7. Kardém, which was a large axe used for 
felling trees (Judg. ix. 48; 1. Sam. xiii. 20, 21; 
Ps. Ixxiv. 5; Jer. xlvi. 22). The words 1, 5, 
and 7 have an etymological affinity with each 
other, the idea of cutting being that which is 
expressed by their roots.—The ‘‘ battle-ax” (map- 
péts, Jer. li. 20) was probably, as its root indicates, 
a heavy mace or maul, like that which gave his 
surname to Charles Martel. 





Egyptian Axe. (British Museum.) . 


Az'ael = AsaHEL 4 (1 Esd. ix. 14). 

Axae'lus, an Israelite in the time of Esdras: 
the name is probably merely a repetition of that 
preceding it (1 Esd. ix. 34). 

A’zal, a name only occurring in Zech. xiv.5. It 
is mentioned as the limit to which the ravine of the 
Mount of Olives will extend when “ Jehovah shall 
go forth to fight.” Several commentators agree 
with Jerome in taking Azal as an appellative. 

Aszali'ah, the father of Shaphan the scribe in the 
reign of Josiah (2 K. xxii. 3; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 8). 

Azani’ah, the father or immediate ancestor of 
Jeshua the Levite in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 
x. 9). 

Aea'phion, 1 Esd. v. 33. Possibly a corraption 
of SOPHERETH, am 
Az'ara, one of the ‘* servants of the Temple 
(1 Esd. v. 31). No corresponding name can 

traced in the parallel list in Ezra. 


eee 
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Aza'rael, a Levite-musician (Neh. xii. 36). 

Aza'reel. 1. A Korhite who joined David in 
his retreat at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 6).—-2. A Levite 
musician of the family of Heman in the time of 
David, 1 Chr. xxv. 18: called UzzIEL in xxv. 4.— 
3. Son of Jeroham, and prince of the tribe of Dan 
when David numbered the people (1 Chr, xxvii. 22). 
—4, One of the sons of Bani, who put away his 
foreign wife on the remonstrance of Ezra (Ezr. x. 
41): apparently the same as EsRIL in 1 Esd. 
ix. 34.—5, Father or ancestor of Maasiai, or 
Amashai, a priest who dwelt in Jerusalem after 
the return from Babylon (Neh. xi. 13, comp. 1 Chr. 
ix. 12). 

Azsii'ah, a common name in Hebrew and espe- 
cially in the families of the priests of the line of 
ELEAZAR, whose name has precisely the same 
meaning as AZARIAH. It is nearly identical, and 
is often confounded with Ezra as well as with 
Zerahiah and Seraiah. The principal persons who 
bore this name were:—L, Son of Ahimaaz (1 Chr. 
vi, 9). He appears from 1 K. iv. 2, to have suc- 
ceeded Zadok, his grandfather, in the high-priest- 
hood, in the reign of Solomon, Ahimaaz having died 
before Zadok. [AHIMAAZ.] To him, it can scarcely 
be doubted, instead of to his grandson, Azariah the 
son of Johanan, belongs the notice in 1 Chr. vi. 10, 
‘He it is that executed the priest’s office in the 
temple that Solomon built at Jerusalem.” Josephus 
merely mentions Azarias as the son and successor of 
Ahimaaz.—Q, A chief officer of Solomon’s, the son of 
Nathan, perhaps David’s grandson (1 K. iv. 5).—8. 
Tenth king of Judah, more frequently called Uzzian 
(2 K. xiv. 21, xv. 1, 6, 7, 8, 17, 23, 27; 1 Chr. iii. 
12),—=4, Son of Ethan, of the sons of Zerah, where, 
perhaps, Zerahiah is the more probable reading 
(1 Chr. ii. 8).—-5. Son of Jehu of the family of the 
Jerahmeelites, and descended from Jarha the Egyp- 
tian slave of Sheshan (1 Chr. ii. 38, 39). He was 
probably one of the captains of hundreds in the time 
of Athaliah mentioned in 2 Chr. xxiii. 1; and there 
called the son of Obed. This fact assigns the compi- 
lation of the genealogy in 1 Chr. ii. 36-41 to the reign 
of Hezekiah.—6, The son of Johanan (1 Chr. vi. 10). 
He must have been high-priest in the reigns of 
Abijah and Asa, as we know his son Amariah was 
in the days of Jehoshaphat, the son of Asa. His 
name is almost lost in Josephus’s list of the high- 
priests.-7, Another Azariah is inserted between 
Hilkiah, in Josiah’s reign, and Seraiah, who was 
put to death by Nebuchadnezzar, in 1 Chr. vi. 13, 
14, It seems likely that he may have been inserted 
to assimilate the genealogy to that of Ezra vii. 1. 
8. Son of Zephaniah, a Kohathite, and ancestor of 
Samuel the prophet (1 Chr. vi. 36). Apparently 
the same as UzzIaH in ver. 24.—-9, Azariah, the 
son of Oded (2 Chr. xv. 1), called simply Oded in 
ver. 8, was a remarkable prophet in the days of 
king Asa, and a contemporary of Azarialf the son of 
Johanan the high-priest, and of Hanani the seer.=— 
10. Son of Jehoshaphat king of Judah (2 Chr. xxi. 2). 
—11. Another son of Jehoshaphat, and brother of 
the preceding (2 Chr. xxi. 2).—12, In 2 Chr. xxii. 6. 


Azariah isa clerical error for Ahaziah.—18. Son of 


Jeroham, one of the captains of Judah in the time 
of Athaliah (2 Chr. xxiii. 1).—-14, The high-priest 
in the reign of Uzziah, king of Judah, whose name, 
perhaps from this circumstance, is often corrupted 
into Azariah (2 K. xiv. 21, xv. 1, 6, 7, 8, &c.). 
The most memorable event of his life is that which 
is recorded in 2 Chr, xxvi. 17-20. When king 
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Uzziah, elated by his great prosperity and power, 
“ transgressed 
into the Temple of the Lord to burn incense upon the 
altar of incense,” Azariah the priest, accompanied 
by eighty of his brethren, went in boldly after him, 
and withstood him. 


against the Lord his God, and went 


Azariah was contemporary 
with Isaiah the prophet, and with Amos and Joel, 


and doubtless witnessed the great earthquake in 


Uzziah’s reign (Am. i, 13 Zech. xiv. 5).—-15. Son 
of Johanan, one of the captains of Ephraim in the 


reign of Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 12), who sent back 
the captives and spoil that were taken in the inva- 


sion of Judah by Pekah.—16, A Kohathite, father 
of Joel in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 12).— 
17. A Merarite, son of Jehalelel, in the time of 
Hezekiah, contemporary with the son of the pre- 
ceding (2 Chr. xxix. 12).—18, The high-priest in 
ths days of Hezekiah (2 Chr, xxxi. 10, 13). He 


appears to have codperated zealously with the king 


in that thorough purification of the Temple and 


restoration of the temple-services which was so con- 


spicuous a feature in his reign. He succeeded Urijah, 
who was high-priest in the reign of Ahaz.—19, Son 
of Maaseiah, who repaired part of the wall of Jeru- 
salem in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 23, 24).— 
20. One of the leaders of the children of the pro- 
vince who went up from Babylon with Zerubbabel 
(Neh. vii. 7). Elsewhere called SERALAH (Ezr. ii. 2) 


and ZACHARIAS (1 Esd. v.8).—-@1, One of the Le- 
vites who assisted Ezra in instructing the people in 


the knowledge of the law (Neh. viii. 7). Called 
AZARIAS in 1 Esd. ix. 43.—-22. One of the priests 
who sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 2), 


and probably the same with the Azariah who assisted 


in the dedication of the city wall (Neh. xii. 33). 
93, Jer. xliii, 2 (JEZANIAH).—=24, The original 
name of Abed-nego (Dan. i. 6, 7, 11, 19). He 


appears to have been of the seed-royal of J udah. 


Azari‘as. 1, (1 Esd. ix. 21) =Uzziau, Ezr. x. 
21.—, (1 Esd. ix. 43) = Urtsau, Neh. viii. 4,—=8. 
(1 Esd. ix. 48) = AZARIAH, Neh, viii. 7 4, Priest 
in the line of Esdras (2 Esd. i, 1), elsewhere 
AZARIAH and EzeR1as,—5. Name assumed by the 
angel Raphael (Tob. v. 12, vi. 6, 13, vii. 8, ix. 2). 
—6. A captain in the army of Judas Maccabaeus 
(1 Mac. v. 18, 56, 60). 

A'saz, a Reubenite, father of Bela (1 Chr. v. 8). 

Asazi’‘ah. 1. A Levite-musician in the reign of 
David, appointed to play the harp in the service 
which attended the procession by which the ark 
was brought up from the house of Obed-edom 
(1 Chr. xv. 21).—-2 The father of Hoshea, prince 
of the tribe of Ephraim when David numbered the 
people (1 Chr. xxvii. 20).—8. One of the Levites 
in the reign of Hezekiah, who had charge of the 
tithes and dedicated things in the Temple under 
Cononiah and Shimei (2 Chr. xxxi. 13). 

Azbas'areth, king of the Assyrians, probably 4 
oe a) of Esarhaddon (1 Esd. v. 69; comp. 

iv. 2). 

Az'buk, father or ancestor of Nehemiah the 
prince of part of Bethzur (Neh. iii. 16). ; 

Az'ekah, a town of Judah, with dependent vil- 
lages, lying in the Shefelah or rich agric taral plain. 
It is most clearly defined as being near Shen 
[SHocHoH] (1 Sam, xvii. 1). Joshua's ursuit 0 
the Canaanites after the battle of Beth-horon ex- 
tended to Azekah (Josh. x. 10, 11). Between 
Azekah and Shochoh the Philistines encamped 
before the battle in which Goliath was killed (1 Sam. 
xvii. 1), It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chr. 
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xi, 9), was still standing at the time of the Baby-| Aso’tus. [Asmpop.] 
lonian invasion (Jer, xxiv, 7), and is mentionedas | Aso'tus, Mount. In the fatal battle in which 
one of the places re-occupied by the Jews after their | Judas Maccabeus fell, he broke the right wing of 
return from captivity eles xi.30), The position | Bacchides’ army, and pursued them to Mount 
of Azekah has not yet been recognised. Azotus (1 Mac. ix. 15). Josephus calls it Aza, or 
A'sel, a descendant of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 37, 38, | Azara, according to many MSS., which Ewald 
ix, 43, 44), finds in a mountain west of Birzeit, under the form 
A'vem, a city in the extreme south of Judah | Atara, the Philistine Ashdod being out of the } 
Josh, xv. 29), afterwards allotted to Simeon | question. | 
ux. 3), Elsewhere it is EzEM. As'riel. 1. The head of a house of the half- } 
Asphu'rith, or more properly ARSIPHURITH, a | tribe of Manasseh beyond Jordan, a man of renown 
tame which in the LXX. of 1 Esd. v. 16 occupies |(1 Chr. v. 24).—-%. A Naphtalite, ancestor of 
the place of Jorah in Ezr, ii, 18, and of Hariph in | Jerimoth the head of the tribe at the time of David’s 
Neb, vii, 24. It is altogether omitted in the Vul- | census a Chr. xxbii. 19): called Uzzre in two 
fete. Burrington conjectures that it may have | Heb. MSS., and apparently in the LXX.—8, The 
originated in a combination of these two names | father of Seraiah, an officer of Jehoiakim (Jer. 
corrupted by the mistakes of transcribers. The | xxxvi. 26). 
second syllable in this case probably arose from aj As'rikam. 1, A descendant of Zerubbabel, and 
confusion of the uncial % with E. son of Neariah of the royal line of Judah (1 Chr. 
Av'tas, The name of a family which returned | iii. 23).—-2, Eldest son of Azel, and descendant of 
with Zorobabel according to 1 Esd. v. 15, but not | Saul (1 Chr. viii. 38, ix. 44).—8, A  Levite, 
mentioned in the catalogues of Ezra and Nehemiah. | ancestor of Shemaiah who lived in the time of 
Axgad, The children of Azgad, to the number of | Nehemiah (1 Chr. ix. 14; Neh. xi. 15).—4. 
1222 (2322 according to Neh. vii. 17) were among | Governor of the house, or prefect of the palace to 
the laymen who returned with Zorobabel (Ezr. ii. | king Ahaz, who was slain by Zichri, an Ephraimite 
12), A second detachment of 110, with Johanan | hero, in the successful invasion of the southern 
a their head, accompanied Ezra in the second | kingdom by Pekah king of Israel (2 Chr. xxviii. 7). 
anvan (Ezr. viii, 12). With the other heads of ‘abah. 1. Wife of Caleb, son of Hezron 
the people they joined in the covenant with Nehe- | (1 Chr. ii. 18, 19).—-%. Mother of king Jehosha- 
mah (Neh. x15), The name ap as Sapas in | phat (1 K. xxii. 42; 2 Chr. xx. 31), 
1 Kad. v, 13, and the number of the family is there | A'sur, properly As’sur. 1. A Benjamite of 
Brea 3222, An 1 Ed. viii, 38, it is written ASTATH. Gibeon, and father of Hananiah the false prophet 
Aria, a “servant of the temple” (1 Esd. v.31), | (Jer. xxviii. 1). Hitzig suggests that he may have 
thewbere called Uzza., been a priest, as Gibeon was one of the priestly 
cities.—2, Father of Jaazaniah, one of the princes 
of the people against whom Ezekiel was commanded 
to prophesy (Ez. xi. 1). 
Asu'ran, the sons of Azaran are enumerated in 
1 Esd. v. 15 among those who returned from 
Babylon with Zorobabel, but there is no corre- 
sponding name in the catalogues of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. Azuran may perhaps be identical with Azzur 
































Ariel (2 Esd, i, 2), one of the ancestors of 
are dlsewhere called AZARIAH and Ez1as, 
Wal, a Levite (1 Chr. xv. 20), The name is a 
ted form of Jaaziel in ver, 18. 
Bette a layman of the family of Zattu, who had 
‘a a foreign wife after the return from Baby- 
pl 37): called Sanpzus in 1 Esd. ix, 28. 


: _ 1. One of David’s mighty men, a 
tative of Bahurim (2 Sam, xxiii, 31 4 Chi ai 83), 


wl there in Neh. x. 17. 
: i robably a Benjamite.—%. A de-| As’sah. The more accurate rendering of the 
ay t bosheth, or Merib-baal (1 Chr, viii. | name of the well-known Philistine city, Gaza (Deut. 


vit, 42008, The father of Jeziel ‘and Pele 
atl Paw a wher 
Who joined “Hi. 8 
Baal with 1. Tt has been sug rere 
 Pasage “sons of Azmaveth ’ 


ii. 23; 1 K. iv. 24; Jer. xxv. 20). [Gaza.] 
As'zan, the father of Paltiel, prince of the tribe 

of Issachar, who represented his tribe in the division 

of the promised land (Num. xxxiv. 26) 


As'sur, one of the heads of the peop’ e who signed 
ejay Place of that name.——4, Overseer | the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 17). The 
Li 95 in the reign of David (1 Chr. | name is probably that of a family, and in Hebrew 

dma is the same as is elsewhere represented by AZUR. 


: @ place to all appearance in a 
tr: tom with Anathoth, Kirjeth Jones 
of the Fe eoneing to that tribe. Forty. 
nity with Azmaveth retarned from the 
WS of the dn otetel (Ear. ii, 24). The 
RN Angers” seemed to have settled round 


bere Anavery The name elsewhere occurs as 


Arnon, 2 place bam: 
boandary ed as being on the S, 
tact jot the Holy Land, apparently ee Pe 
4,5; Jou. xy res el- Arish) (Num. xxxiv, 
Mneth tater the oon bot Tet been identitied. 
bor cane ory (i.e. possibly the sum- 
bendy of Naphtall (heehee amcmarks of the 
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BA'AL. 1. A Reubenite, whose son or descendant 
Beerah was carried off by the invading army of 
Assyria under Tiglath-Pileser (1 Chr. v. 5).—=3. 
The son of Jehiel, father or founder of Gibeon, by 
his wife Maachah ; brother of Kish, and grand- 
father of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 30, ix. 36). ; 

Ba’al, the supreme male divinity of the Phoe- 
nician and Canaanitish nations, as ASHTORETH was 





tn it be bike tix. 34), The town, | their supreme female divinity. Both names have 
Aine, on of Blak Pet eRnition. —_| the peculiarity of being used in the plural, and it 
Ne i. 14), ” the line of our Lord | seems certain that these plurals designate not statues 


of the divinities, but different i of the 
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divinities themselves. The plural BAALIM is found 
frequently alone (Judg. ii. 11, x. 10; 1 K. xviii. 
18; Jer. ix. 14; Hos. ii. 17), as well as in 
connexion with Ashtoreth (Judg. x. 6; 1 Sam. vii. 4) 
and with Asherah, or, as our version renders it, 
‘*the groves”’ (Judg. iii. 7; 2 Chr. xxxiii. 3). The 
word is in Hebrew a common noun of frequent 
occurrence, having the meaning Lord, not so much, 
however, in the sense of Ruler as of Master, Owner, 
Possessor, There can be no doubt of the very high 
antiquity of the worship of Baal. We find it 
established amongst the Moabites and their allies 
the Midianites in the time of Moses (Num. xxii. 41), 
and through these nations the Israelites were seduced 
to the worship of this god under the particular form 
of Baal-Peor (Num. xxv. 3-18; Deut. iv. 3). 
Notwithstanding the fearful punishment which 
their idolatry brought upon them in this instance, 
the succeeding generation returned to the worship 
of Baal (Judg. ii. 10-13), and, with the exception 
of the period during which Gideon was judge (Judg. 
vi. 25, &c., viii. 33), this form of idolatry seems to 
have prevailed amongst them up to the time of 
Samuel (Judg. x. 10; 1 Sam. vii. 4), at whose 
rebuke the people renounced the worship of Baalim. 
In the times of the kings the worship of Baal spread 
greatly, and together with that of Asherah became 
the religion of the court and people of the ten tribes 
(1 K. xvi. 31-33, xviii. 19,22). And though this 
idolatry was occasionally put down (2 K. iii. 2, 
x. 28) it appears never to have been permanently 
abolished among them (2 K. xvii. 16). In the 
kingdom of Judah also Baal-worship extensively 
prevailed. During the short reign of Ahaziah and 
the subsequent usurpation of his mother Athaliah, 
the sister of Ahab, it appears to have been the reli- 
gion of the court (2 K. viii. 27; comp. xi. 18), 
as it was subsequently under Ahaz (2 K. xvi. 3; 
2 Chr, xxviii, 2), and Manasseh (2 K. xxi. 3). 
The worship of Baal amongst the Jews seems to 
have been appointed with much pomp and cere- 
monial, Temples were erected to him (1 K. xvi. 
$2; 2K. xi. 18); his images were set up (2 K, 
x. 26); his altars were very numerous (Jer. xi. 
13), were erected particularly on lofty eminences 
(1 K, xviii, 20), and on the roofs of houses (Jer. 
xxxii, 29); there were priests in great numbers 
(1 K. xviii. 19), and of various classes (2K. x. 19) ; 
the worshippers appear to have been arrayed in 
appropriate robes (2 K, x. 22); the worship was 
performed by burning incense (Jer. vii. 9) and 
offering burnt-sacrifices, which occasionally con- 
sisted of human victims (Jer. xix. 5). The offi- 
ciating priests danced with frantic shouts around 
the altar, and cut themselves with knives to excite 
the attention and compassion of the god (1 K. xviii. 
26-28). Throughout all the Phoenician colonies 
we continually find traces of the worship of this 
god ; nor need we hesitate to regard the Babylonian 
Bel (Is. xlvi. 1) or Belus, as essentially identical 
with Baal, though perhaps under some modified 
form. The same perplexity occurs respecting the 
connexion of this god with the heavenly bodies, as 
we have already noticed in regard to Ashtoreth. 
Creuzer and Movers declare Baal to be the Sun-god ; 
on the other hand, the Babylonian god is identified 
with Zeus, by Herodotus, and there seems to be no 
doubt that Bel-Merodach is the planet Jupiter. It 
ry eh ses Ree in the case of Baal, as well as of 

\shtoreth, the symbol of the god varied at different 
times and in different localities, Among the com- 
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pounds of Baal which appear in the O. T. are:— 
1. Ba‘aL-BE'RITH. This form of Baal was wor- 
shipped at Shechem by the Israelites after the death 
of Gideon (Judg. viii. 33, ix. 4). The name sig- 
nifies the Covenant- Baal, the god who comes into 
covenant with the worshippers.—2, Ba’aL-zE'BUB, 
worshipped at Ekron (2K. i. 2, 3, 16). The 
meaning of the name is Baal or Lord of the fly. 
Similarly the Greeks gave the epithet Apomyios 
(from myia “a fly”) to Zeus, and Pliny speaks of 
a Fly-god Myiodes. The name occurs in the N. T. 
in the well-known form BEELZEBUB.—$8, Ba'AL- 
HA'NAN, 1. The name of one of the early kings of 
Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 38, 393; 1 Chr. i. 49, 50). 
2. The name of one of David's officers, who had 
the superintendence of his olive and sycomore plan- 
tations (1 Chr. xxvii, 28). He was of the town of 
Gederah (Josh. xv. 36) or Beth-Gader (1 Chr. ii. 
51), and from his name we may conjecture that he 
was of Canaanitish origin. —4, Ba'at-pr‘or. We 
have already referred to the worship of this god. 
The narrative (Num, xxv.) seems clearly to show 
that this form of Baal-worship was connected with 
licentious rites. Baal-Peor was identified by the 
Rabbins and early fathers with Priapus. 

Ba'al, geographical, This word occurs as the 
prefix or suffix to the names of several places in 
Palestine. It never seems to have become a natu- 
ralized Hebrew word ; and such places called by this 
name or its compounds as can be identified, were 
either near Phoenicia, or in proximity to some other 
acknowledged seat of heathen worship. The places 
in the names of which Baal forms a part are as 
follows:—1, Ba'AL, a town of Simeon, named only 
in 1 Chr. iv. 33, and which form the parallel list in 
Josh. xix. seems to have been identical with 
BAALATH-BEER, —2, Ba'aLan, (a,) Another 
name for KirJATH-JEARIM, or KIRJATH-BAAL, 
the well-known town, now Kuriet el Enab, It is 
mentioned in Josh. xv. 9,10; 1 Chr. xiii. 6. In 
Josh. xv. 11, it is called Mount Baalah, and in xv. 
60, and xviii. 14, Kirjath-Baal. It would seem as 
if Baalah were the earlier or Canaanite appellation 
of the place, In 2 Sam, vi. 2, the name occurs 
slightly altered as ‘‘ Baaleof Judah.” (6,) A town 
in the south of Judah (Josh. xv. 29), which in 
xix, 3 is called BALAN, and in the parallel list (1 
Chr. iv. 29) Binnan.—8, BA'ALATH, a town of 
Dan named with Gibbethon, Gath-rimmon, and other 
Philistine places (Josh, xix. 44),—4. Ba'ALATH- 
BE'ER = BAAL 1, a town among those in the 
south part of Judah, given to Simeon, which also 
bore the name of RaMATH-NEGEB, or “ the height 
of the South” (Josh. xix. 8).—5. Ba'at-Gan, used 
to denote the most northern (Josh. xi. 17, x1. 7), 
or perhaps north-western (xiii. 5), point to which 
Joshua's victories extended. It was in all proba- 
bility a Phoenician or Canaanite sanctuary of 
under the aspect of Gad, or Fortune. [Gap.] No 
trace of its site has yet been discovered. The con- 
jecture of Schwarz is, that the modern representa- 
tive of Baalgad is Banias, [CAESAREA Pasiirr| 
—6, Ba’aL-Ha'Mon, a place at which Solomon ha 
a vineyard, evidently of great extent (Cant. vill. 11). 
The only possible clue to its situation is the mention 
in Judith viii. 3, of a Belamén or Balamén (A. V. 
BALAMO) near Dothaim; and therefore in the 
mountains of Ephraim, not far north of Samaria. 
7. Ba'ar-1a'zor, a place “* by’ Ephraim, where 
Absalom appears to have had a sheep-farm, and 
where Amnon was murdered (2 Sam. xiii. 23).— 
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& Movs Ba‘al-HER’MON (Judg. iii. 3), and) town of Gibbethon (1 K. xv. 27). and killed him 
simply Baal-hermon (1 Chr. v.23). This is usually | with his whole family. He appears to have been of 
coasidered as a distinct place from Mount Hermon; | humble origin (1 K. xvi. 2). It was probably in 
but we know that this mountain had at least three| the 13th year of his reign that he made war on 
names (Deut. iii. 9), and Baal-hermon may have| Asa, and began to fortify Ramah. He was defeated 
been a fourth in use among the Phoenician wor-| by the unexpected alliance of Asa with Benhadad 1. 
shippers of Beal, Ba’al-ME'ON, one of the] of Damascus. Baasha died in the 24th year of his 
towns which were built by the Reubenites (Num. | reign, and was honourably buried in the beautiful 
mili. 38), and to which they ‘‘ gave other names.” | city of Tirzah (Cant. vi. 4), which he had made his 
It also occurs in 1 Chr. v. 8, and on each occa-| capital (1 K. xvi. 6; 2 Chr. xvi. 1-6). 
sion with Nebo. In the time of Ezekiel it was| Ba'bel, Bab'ylon, is properly the capital city of 
Meabite, one of the cities which were the * glory of | the country, which is called in Genesis Shinar, and 
the country” (Ex. xxv. 9). In the days of Eusebius | in the later Scriptures Chaldaea, or the land of the 
and Jerome it was still called Balmano, 9 miles| Chaldaeans. The architectural remains discovered 
distant from Heshbon, and reputed to be the native | in southern Babylonia, taken in conjunction with 
place of Elisha,==10, Ba'AL-PER AZIM, the scene of | the monumental records, seem to indicate that it 
a vietory of David over the Philistines, and of a} was not at first the capital, nor, indeed, a town of 
grat destraction of their images (2 Sam. v. 20;| very great importance. rech, Ur, and Ellasar, 
1 Chr. xiv. 11). The place and the circumstance | appear to have been all more ancient than Babylon, 
appear to be again alluded to in Is, xxviii. 21, where | and were capital cities when Babil was a provincial 
it is called Mount Pell. Ba'aL-SHALt'sHA, a| village. The first rise of the Chaldaean power was 
pac tamed only in 2 K. iv. 42; apparently not| in the region close upon the Persian Gulf; thence 
ar from Gilgal (comp. ver. 38). It was possibly | the nation spread northwards up the course of the 
strated in the district, or “land,” of the same| rivers, and the seat of government moved in the 
tame, (SuaLisua.]—12, Ba'at-Ta'mar, aplace| same direction, being finally fixed at Babylon, per- 
bamed only in Judg. xx. 33, as near Gibeah of Ben- haps not earlier than B.c, 1700.—-I. Topography 
ae The palm-tree (Amar) of Deborah (iv. 5)| of Babylon—Ancient descriptions of the city.— 
pr ae somewhere in the locality, and is pos- | The descriptions of Babylon which have come down 
ywuded to.—-18. Ba'aL-zE'PHON, a place in| to us in classical’ writers, are/dacived “chiefly from 
se Re where the Israelites crossed the Red | two sources, the works of Herodotus and of Ctesias. 
wtti of Gate num tualli. 7). From the| According to the former, the city, which was built 
ope ae and the indications afforded by] on both sides of the Euphrates, formed a vast 
ve of the route of the Israelites, we place | square, enclosed within a double line of high walls, 
Soe, a ae ee Western shore of the Gulf of | the extent of the outer circuit being 480 stades, or 
ul onion its head, which at that time| about 56 miles. The entire area included would 
ad or 40 miles northward of the present | thus have been about 200 square miles. The 
Ieidhh, houses, which were frequently three or four stories 
Ie'alath, [Baat, No, . high, were laid out in straight streets crossing each 
Wels of eats Nos. 3, 4.] other at rightangles. In each division of the town 
Ridin, [B [Baat, No, 2, a.] there was a fortress or stronghold, consisting in the 
Wealis, kin ou . one case of the royal palace, in the other of the 
the ing of the Ammonites at the time of t temple of Belus. The two portions of the 
destruction of Jerusalem b grea re : Pp : 
(Jer. a. 1 4), em by Nebuchadnezzar | city were united by a bridge, composed of a series 
Wein, 1. The son of ; of stone piers with moveable platforms of wood 
imariat officer so of Ahilud, Solomon’s com-| stretching from one pier to another. According 
to Ctesias the circuit of the city was not 480 but 
360 stades—which is a little under 42 miles. It lay, 
he says, on both sides of the Euphrates, and the 
two parts were connected together by a stone bridge 
five stades (above 1000 yards) long, and 30 feet 
broad, of the kind described by Herodotus. At 
either extremity of the bridge was a royal palace, 
that in the eastern city being the more magnificent 
of the two. The two palaces were joined, not only 
by the bridge, but by a tunnel under the river! 
-| Ctesias’ account of the temple of Belus has not come 
down to us. In examining the truth of these 
descriptions, we shall most conveniently commence 
from the outer circuit of the town. All the ancient 
writers appear to agree in the fact of a district of 
vast size, more or less inhabited, having been en- 
closed within lofty walls, and included under the 
name of Babylon. With respect to the exact extent 
of the circuit they differ. The estimate of Hero- 
dotns and of Pliny is 480 stades, of Strabo 385, 
of Q. Curtius 368, of Clitarchus 365, and of Ctesias 
360 stades. It is evident that here we have merely 
the moderate variations to be expected in inde- 
pendent measurements, except in the first of the 
numbers, Perhaps the true explanation is that 
Herodotus spoke of the outer wall, which could be 
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traced in his time, while the later writers, who 


never speak of an inner and an outer barrier, give 
the measurement of Herodotus’ inner wall, which 
may have alone remained in their day. Taking 
the lowest estimate of the extent of the circuit, we 
shall have for the space within the rampart an area 
of above 100 square miles; nearly five times the 
size of London! It is evident that this vast space 
cannot have been entirely covered with houses. 
Diodorus confesses that but a small part of the 
enclosure was inhabited in his own day, and Q. 
Curtius says that as much as nine-tenths consisted, 
even in the most flourishing times, of gardens, 
parks, paradises, fields and orchards, With regard 
to the height and breadth of the walls there is 
nearly as much difference of statement as with 
regard to their extent, Herodotus makes the 
height 200 royal cubits, or 3374 feet ; Ctesias 50 
fathoms, or 300 feet; Pliny and Solinus 200 royal 
feet ; Strabo 50 cubits, or 75 feet. We are forced 
to fall back on the earlier authorities, who are also 
the only eye-witnesses ; and, surprising as it seems, 
perhaps we must believe the statement, that the 
vast enclosed space above mentioned was surrounded 
by walls which have well been termed “ artificial 
mountains,” being nearly the height of the dome of 
St. Paul’s! The estimates for the thickness of the 
wall are the following :—Herodotus, 50 royal cubits, 
or nearly 85 feet; Pliny and Solinus, 50 royal, or 
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about 60 common feet ; and Strabo, 82 feet. The 
latter may belong properly to the inner wall, which 
was of less thickness than the outer, According to 
Ctesias the wall was strengthened with 250 towers, 
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Portions of Ancient Babylon distinguishable in the present Ruins. 


irregularly disposed, to guard the weakest parts; 
and according to Herodotus it was pierced with a 
hundred gates, which were made of brass, with 
brazen lintels and side-posts, The gates and walls 
are alike mentioned in Scripture; the height of the 
one and the breadth of the other being specially 
noticed (Jer. li. 58; comp. 1, 15, and li, 53). 
Herodotus and Ctesias both relate that the banks 
of the river as it flowed through the city were on 
each side ornamented with quays. Some remains 
of a quay or embankment (E) on the eastern side of 
the stream still exist, upon the bricks of which is 
read the name of the last king. Perhaps a remark- 
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stands the modern tomb of Amrdm-ibn-’ Alb, 
Besides these principal masses the most remarkable 
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the existing ruins with the accounts of the ancient 
Writers, the great difficulty which meets us is the 


features are two parallel lines of rampart (F F) 


bounding the chief ruins on the east, some similar | left bank of the river, All the old accounts agree 
but inferior remains on the north and west (II and | in representing the Euphrates as running through 
H), an embankment along the river-side (E), a| the town, and the principal buildings as placed on 
remarkable isolated heap (K) in the middle of a| the opposite sides of the stream, Perhaps the most 
Ing valley, which seems to have been the ancient probable solution is to be found in the fact, that a 


bed of the stream, and two long lines of ram 


part | large canal (called Shebil) intervened in ancient 


G G), meeting at a right angle, and with the river | times between the Kasr mound (B) and the ruin 
‘orming an irregular triangle, within which all the now called Babit (A), which may easily have been 
ruins on this side (except Babi) are enclosed. On | confounded by Herodotus with the main stream. 
the west, or right bank, the remains are very slight | If this explanation be accepted as probable, we may 
and scanty, Scattered over the country on both | identify the principal ruins as follows:—1. The 


sides of the Euphrates, are a number of remarkable | great mound of Babil will be the ancient temple of 
mounds, usually standing single, which are plainly 
of the same date with the great mass of rnins upon 
the river bank, Of these, by far the most striking 
is the vast ruin called the Birs-Nimrud, which 
many regard as the tower of Babel, situated about 
sit miles to the SW. of Hillah, [BABEL, TOWER 
OF,JmIII. Identification of sites—On comparing 
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Belus. It formed the tower of the temple, and was 
surmounted by a chapel, but the main shrine, the 
altars, and no doubt the residences of the priests, 
were at the foot, in a sacred precinct, 2, The 
mound of the Kasr will mark the site of the great 
Palace of Nebuchadnezzar, It is an irregular square 
of about 700 yards each way, and may be regarded 
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present the embankments of an enormous reservoir, 
which is often mentioned by that monarch as ad- 
joining his palace towards the east. 6, The embank- 
ment (E) is composed of bricks marked with the 
name of Labynetus or Nabunit, and is undoubtedly 
a portion of the work which Berosus ascribes to the 
last king. The most remarkable fact connected 
with the magnificence of Babylon, is the poorness 
of the material with which such wonderful results 
were produced. With bricks made from the soil of 
the country, in many parts an excellent clay, and 
at first only “ slime for mortar” (Gen. xi, 3), were 
constructed edifices of so vast a size that they still 
remain among the most enormous ruins in the 
world. IV. History of Babylon.—Scripture repre- 
sents the “ beginning of the kingdom” as belonging 


- | to the time of Nimrod, the grandson of Ham (Gen. x. 


6-10), The most ancient inscriptions appear to 
show that the primitive inhabitants of the country 
were really Cushite, ¢, ¢. identical in race with the 
early inhabitants of Southern Arabia and of Ethiopia. 


position of the remains almost exclusively on the 
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The seat of government at this early time was, as 
has been stated, in lower Babylonia, Erech ( Warka) 
and Ur ( Mughetr) being the capitals, The country 
was called Shinfr, and the people the Akkadim 
(comp. Accad of Gen. x. 10). Of the art of this 


period we have specimens in the ruins of Alugheir | Cyr 


and Warka, the remains of which date from at least 
the 20th century before our era, The early annals 
of Babylon are filled by Berosus, the native his- 
torian, with three dynasties; one of 49 Chaldaean 
kings, who reigned 458 years ; another of 9 Arab 
kings, who reigned 245 years; and a third of 49 
Assyrian monarchs, who held dominion for 526 
years. It would appear then as if Babylon, after 
having had a native Chaldaean dynasty, fell wholly 
under Semitic influence, becoming subject first to 
Arabia for two centuries and a half, and then to 
Assyria for above five centuries, and not regaining 
even a qualified independence till the time marked 
by the close of the Upper and the formation of the 
Lower Assyrian empire. But the statement is too 
broad to be exact; and the monuments show that 
Babylon was at no time absorbed into Assyria, or 
even for very many years together a submissive 
vassal, The line of Babylonian kings becomes 
exactly known to us from the year B.c. 747. The 
“Canon of Ptolemy” gives us the succession of 
Babylonian monarchs, with the exact length of the 
reign of each, from the year B.c. 747, when Nabo- 
nassar mounted the throne, to B.c, 331, when the 
last Persian king was dethroned by Alexander, 
Of the earlier kings of the Canon, the only one 
worthy of notice is Mardocempalus (B.c. 721), the 
MERODACH-BALADAN of Scripture, but it is not 
till we come to Nabopolassar, the father of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, that a new era in the history of Babylon 
commences, He was appointed to the government 
of Babylon by the last Assyrian king, at the 
moment when the Medes were about to make their 
final attack: whereupon, betraying the trust re- 
posed in him, he went over to the enemy, arranged 
% marriage between his son Nebuchadnezzar and 
the daughter of the Median leader, and joined in 
the last siege of the city, [NINEVEH.] On the 
success of the confederates (B.0. 625) Babylon be- 
came not only an independent kingdom, but an 
empire. At a later date hostilities broke out with 
Egypt. Nechoh, the son of Psamatik I., about the 
year B.C, 608, invaded the Babylonian dominions 
on the south-west (2 K. xxiii. 29, and xxiy. 7). 
Nabopolassar was now advanced in life; he there- 
fore sent his son, Nebuchadnezzar, against the 
Egyptians, and the battle of Carchemish restored 
to Babylon the former limits of her territory (comp, 
2 K, xxiv. 7 with Jer. xlvi, 2-12). Nebuchad- 
nezzar upon his father’s death was acknowledged 
king (B.c. 604). A complete account of the works 
and exploits of this great monarch—by far the most 
remarkable of all the 
under NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 
having reigned for 43 years, 
Evil-Merodach, his son, who 
Illoarudamus, 
havi 


P har -shar-ezer, 
»13). Neriglissar 
palace at Babylon, which seems e have 
right bank of the 
years, and left the 
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crown to his son, Laborosoarchod. This prince, 
when he had reigned nine months, became the 
victim of a conspiracy. Nabonidus (or Labynetus), 
one of the conspirators, succeeded in the year B.C. 
555, very shortly before the war broke out between 
us and Croesus. Having entered into alliance 
with the latter of these monarchs against the former, 
he provoked the hostility of Cyrus, who, in the year 
B.C. 539, advanced at the head of his irresistible 
hordes, but wintered upon the Diyaleh or Gyndes, 
making his final approaches in the ensuing spring. 
Nabonidus took the field in person at the head of 
his army, leaving his son Belshazzar to command 
in the city. He was defeated and forced to shut 
himself up in Borsippa (marked now by the Birs- 
Nimrud), till after the tall of Babylon, Belshazzar 
guarded the city, but allowed the enemy to enter the 
town by the channel of the river, Babylon was 
thus taken by a surprise, as Jeremiah had prophe- 
sied (li. 31)—by an army of Medes and Persians, 
as intimated 170 years earlier by Isaiah (xxi, 1-9), 
and, as Jeremiah had also foreshown (li, 39), 
during a festival. In the carnage which ensued 
upon the taking of the town, Belshazzar was slain 
(Dan. v. 30). According to the book of Daniel, it 
would seem as if Babylon was taken, not by Cyrus, 
king of Persia, but by a Median king, named Darius 
(v. 3L). There is, however, sufficient indication 
that “ Darius the Mede” was not the real con- 
queror, but a monarch with a certain delegated 
authority (see Dan. v, 31, and ix. 1), With the 
conquest by Cyrus commenced the decay and ruin 
of Babylon, though it continued a royal residence 
through the entire period of the Persian empire. 
The defences and public buildings suffered grie- 
vously from neglect during the long period of peace 
which followed the reign of Xerxes. After the 
death of Alexander the Great, the removal of the 
seat of empire to Antioch under the Seleucidae gave 
the finishing blow to the prosperity of the place. 
Since then Babylon has been a quarry from which 
all the tribes in the vicinity have derived the bricks 
with which they have built their cities, The 
“* great city,” “ the beauty of the Chaldees’ excel 
lency,” has thus emphatically ‘ become heaps 
(Jer. li, 37). Her walls have altogether disap- 
peared—they have “ fallen” (Jer. li, 44), been 
“thrown down” (1, 15), been * utterly broken 
S 58). ‘A drought is upon her waters ” (1. 39); 
or the system of irrigation, on which, in Babylonia, 
fertility altogether depends, has long been laid aside ; 
“her cities ” are everywhere “a desolation” (li. 
43); her “land a wilderness ;” ‘ wild beasts of 
the desert” (jackals) ‘lie there ;” and “ owls dwell 
there” (comp, Layard, Nin. and Bab, p. 484, with 
Is, xiii, 21, 22, and Jer. 1. 39): the natives regard 
the whole site as haunted, and neither will the 
“ Arab pitch tent, nor the shepherd fold sheep 
there ” (Is. xiii. 20). ee 
Ba'bel, Tower of. The ‘tower of Babel” is 
only mentioned once in Scripture (Gen, xi. 4-5), 
and then as incomplete, It was built of bricks, 
and the “slime” used for mortar was probably 
bitumen. A Jewish tradition declared that fire 
fell from heaven, and split the tower through to its 
foundation; while Alexander Polyhistor and the 
other profane writers who noticed the tower, said 
that it had been blown down by the winds. Such 
authorities therefore as we possess, represent the 
building as destroyed soon after its erection. When 
the Jews, however, were carried captive into Baby- 
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Jonia, they were struck with the vast magnitude 
and peculiar character of certain of the Babylonian 
temples, in one or other of which they thought to 
recognise the very tower itself. The predominant 
opition was in favour of the great temple of Nebo 
at Borsippa, thé modern Birs-Nimrud, although 
the distance of that place from Babylon is an in- 
superable difficulty in the way of the identification. 
There are in reality no real grounds either for iden- 
tiffing the tower with the Temple of Belus, or for 
supposing that any remains of it long survived the 
check which the builders received (Gen. xi. 8). 
Bat the Birs-Nimrud, though it cannot be the 
tower of Babel itself, may well be taken to show 
the probable shape and character of the edifice. 
This building appears to have been asort of oblique 
pyramid built in seven receding stages, Upon a 





The entire original height, allowing 
ne platform, would thus have been 


Tce, and itself, fi up the intermediate 
this diretign » (Rawli bly prolong the mound in 
PF 5823). The Bie ®, Herodotus, vol, ii, 
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platform of crude brick, raised a few feet above the 
level of the alluvial plain, was built of burnt brick 
the first or basement stage—an exact square, 272 
feet each way, and 26 feet in perpendicular height, 
Upon this stage was erected a second, 230 feet each 
way, and likewise 26 feet high ; which, however, 
was not placed exactly in the middle of the first, 
but considerably nearer to the south-western end, 
which constituted the back of the building. The 
other stages were arranged similarly—the third 
being 188 feet, and again 26 feet high; the fourth 
146 feet square, and 15 feet high; the fifth 104 
feet square, and the same height as the fourth ; the 
sixth 62 feet square, and again the same height ; 
and the seventh 20 feet Square and once more the 
same height. On the seventh stage there was 
probably placed the ark or tabernacle, which seems 





























b a Temple of Birs-Nimrud at Borsippa. 
bearly, ite tain - feet high, and must have 
seventh entirely, covered the top of the 


likely a peculiarity. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that any real idea of “scaling heaven’? was 
present to the minds of those who raised either the 
Tower of Babel or any other of the Babylonian 
temple-towers. The expression used in Genesis 
(xi, 4) is a mere hyperbole for great height (comp. 
Deut. i. 28; Dan. iv. 11, &c.), and should not be 
taken literally, Military defence was probably the 
primary object of such edifices in early times: but 
with the wish for this may have been combined 
further secondary motives, which remained when 
such defence was otherwise provided fur, Diodorus 
states that the great tower of the temple of Belus 
was used by the Chaldaeans as an- observatory 
(ii. 9), and the careful emplacement of the Baby- 
Jonian temples with the angles facing the four 
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cardinal points, would be a natural consequence, 
and may be regarded asa strong confirmation of the 


serves ay this application. 
Babi, 


1 Esd, viii. 37, [Bepat.] 
Bab‘ylon (BafvaAdy: Babylon). The ocour- 


rence of this name in 1 Pet, v, 13 has given rise 
to a variety of conjectures, which may be briefly 
enumerated.<-1. That Babylon tropically denotes 
Rome. In support of this opinion is brought for- 
ward a tradition recorded by Eusebius (H. £. 
ii. 15), on the authority of Papias and Clement 
of Alexandria, to the effect that 1 Peter was com- 
posed at Rome. Ocecumenius and Jerome both 
assert that Rome was figuratively denoted by 
Babylon, Although this opinion is held by Gro- 
tius, Lardner, Cave, Whitby, Macknight, Hales, 
and others, it may be rejected as improbable. 
There is nothing to indicate that the name is used 
figuratively, and the subscription to an epistle is 
the last place we should expect to find a mystical 
appellation.—-2, Cappellus and others take Babylon, 
with as little reason, to mean Jerusalem.—3, Bar- 
Hebraeus understands by it the house in Jerusalem 
where the Apostles were assembled on the Day of 
Pentecost.—-4, Others place it on the Tigris, and 
identify it with Seleucia or Ctesiphon, but for this 
there is no evidence, The two theories which 
remain are worthy of more consideration.—5. That 
by Babylon is intended the small fort of that name 
which formed the boundary between Upper and 
Lower Egypt. Its site is marked by the modern 
Baboul in the Delta, a little north of Fostat, or 
old Cairo. According to Strabo it derived its 
name from some Babylonian deserters who had 
settled there. In his time it was the head-quarters 
“of one of the three legions which garrisoned Egypt. 
Josephus (Ant. ii. 15 §1) says it was built on the 
site of Letopolis, when Cambyses subdued Egypt. 
That this is the Babylon of 1 Pet. is the tradition 
of the Coptic Church, and is maintained by Le 
Clerc, Mill, Pearson, and others. There is, how- 
ever, no proof that the Apostle Peter was ever in 
Egypt, and a very slight degree of probability is 
created by the tradition that his companion Mark 
was bishop of Alexandria.—6. The most natural 
supposition of all is that by Babylon is intended 
the old Babylon of Assyria, which was largely 
inhabited by Jews at the time in question (Jos. 
Ant, xv. 3 §1; Philo, De Virt. p. 1023, ed. Tur- 
nebi, Franc, 1691). The only argument against 
this view is the negative evidence supplied by the 
silence of historians as to St. Peter’s having visited 
the Assyrian Babylon, but this cannot be allowed 
to have much weight, Lightfoot’s remarks are 
very suggestive. In a sermon preached at St. 
Mary’s, Cambridge ( Works, ii. 1144, Eng. folio 
ed.), he maintained that Babylon of Assyria is 
intended, because ‘it was one of the greatest knots 
of Jews in the world,” and St. Peter was the min- 
ister of the circumcision. Again, he adds, “ Bosor 
(2 Pet. ii. 15) speaks Peter in Babylon,” it being 
the Chaldee or Syriac pronunciation of Pethor in 
ss she This last argument has not, perhaps, 

weight, as the same pronunciation may have 
characterized the dialect of J udea. 


Bab'ylon, in the Apocalypse, is the symbo- 
lical name by which Rome ba eebaa (Rev. xiv. 
8, xvii., xviii.). © The power of Rome was re- 
garded by the later Jews as that of Babylon by 
their forefathers (comp. Jer. in, 7 with Rev. xiv, 8) 
and hence, whatever the people of Israel he under: 
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stood to symbolize, Babylon represents the antago 
nistic principle. [REVELATION.]} 

Babylo‘nians, the inhabitants of Babylon, a race 
of Shemitic origin, who were among the colonists 
planted in the cities of Samaria by the conquering 
Assyrians (Ezr. iv.9), At a later period, when 
the warlike Chaldaeans acquired the predominance 
in the 7th cent. B.c., the names Chaldaean and 
Babylonian became almost synonymous (Ez, xziii. 
14,153 comp. Is. xlviii, 14, 20), 

Babylo'nish Garment, literally * robe of Shinar’ 
(Josh, vii, 21). An ample robe, probably made 
of the skin or fur of an animal (comp, Gen. xxv. 
25), and ornamented with embroidery, or perhaps 
a variegated garment with figures inwoven in the 
fashion for which the Babylonians were celebrated, 

Ba'ca, the Valley of, a valley somewhere in 
Palestine, through which the exiled Psalmist sees 
in vision the pilgrims passing in their march to- 
wards the sanctuary of Jehovah at Zion (Ps, lxxxiv. 
6). That it was a real locality is most probable, 
from the use of the definite article before the name. 
A valley of the same name still exists in the Sinaitic 
district, The rendering of the Targum is Gehenna, 
i. e. the Ge-Hinnom or ravine below Mount Zion. 
This locality agrees well with the mention of Becaim 
(A.V. “ mulberry ’’) trees in 2 Sam, vy. 23, 

Bac'chides, a friend of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
governor of Mesopotamia (1 Mac, vii. 8), who was 
commissioned by Demetrius Soter to investigate 
the charges which Alcimus preferred against Judas 
Maccabaeus. After the defeat and death of Nicanor, 
he led a second expedition into Judaea, defeated 
Judas Maccabaeus at Laisa (B.c. 161), and réesta- 
blished the supremacy of the Syrian faction (1 Macc. 
ix. 25). He next attempted to surprise Jonathan, 
but he escaped across the Jordan. Having com- 
pleted the pacification of the country, Bacchides 
returned to Demetrius (B.c. 160). After two years 
he came back at the request of the Syrian faction, 
but, meeting with ill success, he turned against 
those who had induced him to undertake the expe- 
dition, and sought an honourable retreat, When 
this was known by Jonathan he sent envoys to Bac- 
chides = concluded a peace (B,C. 158) (1 Mace. 
vii, ix,). 

Bacchu'rus, one of the “holy singers,” who 
had taken a foreign wife (1 Esd. ix. 24), 

Bac'chus. [Dionysvs.] 

Bace'nor, apparently a captain of horse in the 
army of Judas Maccabaeus (2 Mace. xii. 35). 

Bach'rites, the, the family of BecuEr. son ot 
Ephraim (Num. xxvi. 35), : 

Badger-skins. The Hebrew tachash, which 
the A. V, renders badger, occurs in connexion with 
"Or, *6réth (“ skin,” “ skins’’), in Ex, xxv. 5, xxvi. 
14, xxv. 7, 23, xxxvi. 19; Num. iv. 6, 8, 11, 12, 
14, 25. In Ezek, xvi. 10 tachash occurs without 
*éréth, and is mentioned as the substance out 0. 
which women’s shoes were made; in the former 
passages the tachash skins are named in relation to 
the tabernacle, ark, &c., and appear to have formed 
the exterior covering of these sacred articles. There 
is much obscurity as to the meaning of the word 
tachash; the ancient versions seem nearly all 
that it denotes not an animal, but a colour, either 
black or sky-blue. Some versions, as the German 
of Luther and the A, V., have supposed that the 
badger is denoted, but this is clearly an error, for 
the badger is not found in the Bible lands, It is 
difficult to understand why the ancient versions 
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unable to walk or were lost, and contained mate- 
rials for healing such as were sick and binding up 
-| those that were broken (comp. Ez. xxxiv. 4, 16), 

4. Tsérér, properly a “ bundle” (Gen. xlii. 35; 
& erident from Ex. xxxv. 23 that it was some| 1 Sam, xxv. 29), appears to have been used by 
material in frequent use amongst the Israelites | travellers for carrying money during a long journey 
during the Exodus, and the construction of the 


(Prov. vii. 20; Hag. i. 6; comp. Luke xii. 33; 
sentences where fhe name occurs seems to imply | Tob. ix. 5). In such “ bundles” the priests bound 
that the skin of some animal and not a colour is 


up the money which was contributed for the resto- 
denoted by it, _The Arabic duchash or tuchash ration of the Temple under Jehoiada (2 K. xii. 10, 
denotes a dolphin, but in all probability is not 


ao A. V. “put up in ”). The “bag” which 
retricted in its application, but may refer to either ae 


Judas carried was probably a small box or chest 

. (John xii. 6, xiii. 29). The Greek word is the 
from its hardness would be well suited for making 
Intent and itis worthy of remark that the 














same as that used in the LXX. for “chest” in 
2 Chr. xxiv. 8, 10, 11. 

Ba'go, 1 Esd. viii. 40. [Brevar.] 

Bago'as. The eunuch in attendance upon Holo- 
fernes, who had charge of all that he had, and was 
the first to discover his master’s assassination. His 
name is said to signify eunuch in Persian (Jud, xii, 
11, 13, 15, xiii. 1, 3, xiv. 14), 

Ba'goi, 1 Esd. v. 14, (Bravar. 

Baharn'mite, the. (Banurm. J 

Bahu'rim, a village, the slight notices remaining 
of which connect it almost exclusively with the 
flight of David. It was apparently on, or close 
to the road leading up from the Jordan valley to 
Jerusalem. Shimei the son of Gera resided here 
(2 Sam. xvi. 5; 1K. ii. 8). Here in the court 
of a house was the well in which Jonathan and 
Ahimaaz eluded their pursuers (xvii. 18). Here 
Phaltiel, the husband of Michal, bade farewell to 
his wife when on her return to King David at 
Hebron (2 Sam. iii. 16). Bahurim must have 
been very near the south boundary of Benjamin, 
and Dr. Barclay conjectures that the place lay 
where some ruins stil] exist close to a Wady 
Ruwaby, which runs in a straight course for 3 miles 
from Olivet directly towards Jordan, AZMAVETH 
‘the Barhumite” (2 Sam. xxiii, 31), or ‘the 
Baharumite” (1 Chr. xi. 33), one of the heroes of 
David’s guard, is the only native of Bahurim that 
we hear of except Shimei. 

Ba‘jith (“the house’), referring to the “temple” 
of the false gods of Moab, as opposed to the “ hich 
places” in the same sentence (Is. xv. 2, and com- 
pare xvi. 12), 

Bakbakkar, a Levite, apparently a descendant 
of Asaph (1 Chr. ix. 15). 

Bak’buk. “Children of Bakbuk” were among 
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Zerubbabel (Ezr, ii. 51 ; Neh. vii. 53). 


ir The word ont wade! conelike | Bakbuki'ah, 1. A Levite in time of Nehemiah 
A Yu ing-ping besides in Is, iii, 29 (Neh. xi. 17, xii. 9).—8, A Levite porter, appa- 
Re auried by the iene lie the | rently the “ne as the preceding (Neh. xii. 25). 

: De wo} - Cis, a . { BREAD), 
Ml; Mie ee 11) ae Deut xxv. 13; Prov.| Ba the son J Beor, a man endowed with 
reat I. avi. 6), 3 Fe es wench arse (Prov. | the gift of prophecy (Num. xxii. 5). He belonged 

Sen, i, 49. is i translated “ bag,” in | to the Midianites, and perhaps as the prophet of 
eamitg, and : Word of most general | his People possessed the same authority that Moses 

wie” In Gen pe ected“ vessel? or | did among the Israelites, At any rate he is men- 
B which ; en - 25 it is the « ” 
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tioned in conjunction with the five kings of Midian, 
apparently as a person of the same rank (Num. 
xxxi. 8; cf. xxxi. 16). He seems to have lived at 
-| Pethor, which is said at Deut. xxiii. 4 to have been 
a city of Mesopotamia, He himself speaks of being 
“brought from Aram out of the mountains of the 
East” (Num. xxiii. 7). Balaam is one of those 
»| instances which meet us in Scripture of persons 
dwelling among heathens but possessing a certain 
knowledge of the one true God. At this time the 


the Nethinim who returned from captivity with — 
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Israelites were encamped in the plains of Moab. 
Balak, the king of Moab, having witnessed the dis- 
comfiture of his neighbours, the Amorites, by this 
people, entered into a league with the Midianites 
against them, and despatched messengers to Balaam 
with the rewards of divination in their hands. 
When the elders of Moab and Midian told him 
their message, he seems to have had some mis- 
givings as to the lawfulness of their request, for he 
invited them to tarry the night with him that he 
might learn how the Lord would regard it. These 
misgivings were confirmed by the express prohi- 
bition. of God upon his journey. Balaam reported 
the answer, and the messen of Balak returned. 
The king of Moab, however, not deterred by this 
failure, sent again more and more honourable 
princes to Balaam. The prophet again refused, but 
notwithstanding invited the embassy to the 
night with him, that he might know what the Lord 
would say unto him further; and thus by his 
importunity he extorted from God the permission 
he desired, but was warned at the same time that 
his actions would be overruled according to the 
Divine will. Balaam therefore proceeded on his 
journey with the messengers of Balak. But God’s 
anger was kindled at this manifestation of deter- 
mined self-will, and the angel of the Lord stood in 
the way for an adversary against him. ‘The 
dumb ass, speaking with man’s voice, forbad the 
madness of the prophet” (2 Pet. ii. 16). It is 
evident that Balaam, although acquainted with 
God, was desirous of throwing an air of mystery 
round his wisdom, from the instructions he gave 
Balak to offer a bullock and a ram on the seven 
altars he everywhere prepared for him. His reli- 
gion, therefore, was probably such as would be the 
natural result of a general acquaintance with God 
not confirmed by any covenant. There is an allu- 
sion to Balaam in the prophet Micah (vi. 5), where 
Bishop Butler thinks that a conversation is pre- 
served which occurred between him and the king 
of Moab upon this occasion. But such an opinion 
is hardly tenable. ‘The doctrine of Balaam ”’ is 
spoken of in Rev. ii. 14, where an allusion has 
been supposed to Nicolaus, the founder of the sect 
of the Nicolaitans, the two names being probably 
similar in signification. Though the utterance of 
was overruled so that he could not curse 

the children of Israel, he nevertheless suggested to 
the Moabites the expedient of seducing them to 
commit fornication. The effect of this is recorded 
in ch. xxv. A battle was afterwards fought against 
the Midianites, in which Balaam sided with them 
and was slain by the sword of the people whom he 
had endeavoured to curse (Num. xxxi. 8). 

Balas, Rev. ii. 14. [Bawak.] 

Bal'adan. [MERODACH-BALADAN.] 

Bellah, Josh. xix. 3. [BaaL, Geogr. No. 2, b.] 

Ba'lak, son of Zippor, king of the Moabites, at 
the time when the children of Israel were bringing 
their journeyings in the wilderness to a close. 
Balak entered into a league with Midian and hired 
Balaam to curse the Israelites; but his designs 
Were frustrated in the manner recorded in Num. 
xxil.-xxIv. He is mentioned also at Josh. xxiv. 9; 
Judg. xi, 25; Mic, vi. 5; Rev. ii.14, [BALAAM.] 

Bal'amo, (Baan, Geogr. No. 6. 
: Balas‘amus, in 1 Esd. ix. 43. e correspond- 
78 name in ag in Ezra is MAASEIAH. 

‘ hess. ere are two kinds of baldness, 
viz. artificial and natural. The latter ben to 
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have been uncommon, since it exposed people to 
public derision, and is perpetually alluded to as 
mark of squalor and misery (2 K. ii. 23; Is. iii. 24, 
‘instead of well-set hair, baldness, and burning 
instead of beauty ;”’ Is. xv. 2; Jer. xlvii. 5; Ez. 
vii, 18, &c.) For this reason it seems to have 
been included under the (Lev. xxi. 23, LXX.) dis- 
qualifications for priesthood. In Lev. xiii. 29 &c., 
very careful directions are given to distinguish 
Bohak, “a plague upon the head and beard,” from 
mere natural baldness which is pronounced to be 
clean, ver. 40. Artificial baldness marked the con- 
clusion of a Nazarite’s vow (Acts xviii. 18 ; Num. 
vi. 9), and was a sign of mourning. It is often 
alluded to in Scripture; as in Mic. i. 16; Am. viii. 
10, &c.; and in Deut. xiv. 1, the reason for its 
being forbidden to the Israelites is their being “a 
holy and peculiar people.” (See Lev. xix. 27, and 
Jer. ix, 26, marg.) The practices alluded to in 
the latter passages were adopted by heathen na- 
tions in honour of various gods. 

Balm (Heb. tzdrf, ézéri) occurs in Gen. xxxvii. 
25 asone of the substances which the Ishmaelites 
were bringing from Gilead to take into Egypt; in 
Gen. xliii. 11, as one of the presents which Jacob 
sent to Joseph; in Jer. viii. 22, xlvi. 11, li. 8, 
where it appears that the balm of Gilead had a me- 
dicinal value; in Ez, xxvii. 17 (margiu, “ rosin”’) 
as an article of commerce imported by Judah into 
Tyre. It is impossible to identify it with any 
certainty. Perhaps it does not refer to an ex- 
udation from any particular tree, but was intended 
to denote any kind of resinous substance which had 
a medicinal value. The ¢zdri, then, may represent 
the gum of the Pistacia lentiscus, or that of the 
Balsamodendron opobalsamum. [Spices; Mas- 
TICK.] Hasselquist has given a description of the 
true -tree of Mecca. He says that the 
exudation from the plant “is of a yellow colour, 
and pellucid. It has a most fragrant smell, which 
is resinous, balsamick, and very agreeable. It is 
very tenacious or glutinous, sticking to the fingers, 
and may be drawn into long threads. . . I have seen 
it at a Turkish surgeon’s, who had it immediately 
from Mecca, described it, and was informed of its 
virtues; which are, first, that it is the best sto- 
machick they know, if taken to three grains, to 
strengthen a weak stomach; secondly, that it is 
a most excellent and capital remedy for curing 
wounds, for if a few drops are applied to the fresh 
oa it cures it in a very short time” (Travels, 
293). 


Balnu'us, 1 Esd. ix. 31. [Brnnvr.] 
Bal'thasar, Bar. i. 11, 12. ELSHAZZAR. | 
Ba'mah (lit. “ high-place.” is word appears 


in its Hebrew form only in one passage (Ez. xx. 
29), very obscure, and full of the paronomasia so 
dear to the Hebrew poets, so difficult for us to appre- 
ciate: ‘‘What is the Aigh-place whereunto ye hie? 
and the name of it is called Bamah unto this day.’ 
Ba'moth-Ba‘al, a sanctuary of Baal in the 
country of Moab (Josh. xiii. 17), which is pro- 
bably mentioned in Num. xxi. 19, under the shorter 
form of Bamoth, or Bamoth-in-the-ravine (20), and 
again in the enumeration of the towns of Moab in 
Is. xv. 2. 

Ban, 1 Esd. v. 37; it stands for Topran in the 
parallel lists in Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Banai'as, 1 Eed.ix.35. [BENAIAH.] _ 

Ba‘ni. 1. A Gadite, one of David's mighty 
men (2 Sam. xxiii. 36).—%. A Levite of the line 


— 
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of Merari, and forefather to Ethan (1 Chr. vi. 46). Baptism. I. It is well known that ablution 
3, A man of Judah of the line of Pharez (1 Chr. | or bathing was common in Most ancient nations 
it, 4). “Children of Bani” returned from cap- 
tivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 10; Neh. x. 14; 
Exr. x, 29, 34; 1 Eed. y, 12). [Brynur, Mant, 
and Maaxt}.==§, An Israelite “of the sons of 
Bani” (Ezr, x. 38), [Bannxus.]—6, A Levite 
(Neb, ili. 17).—_%, A Levite (Neh. viii. 7; ix. 4, 
5} x 13), [Axvs]—8, Another Levite, of the 
mus of Asaph (Neh. xi, 22). Possibly 6 and 7 
pula same, the name in each case being that 
a 


Benid, 1 Esd. viii. 36. This represents a name 
which has apparently escaped from the present 
Hebrew text (see Ezr. viii, 10). 

Bannai'a, 1 Esd. ix, 33, ZABAD.] 

Ban'nus, 1 Esd. ix, 34. ANI, or BINNUT.] 
















wll. The history of Israel and the Law of Moses 
abound with such lustrations (Gen. xxxv. 2; Ex, 


such purifications were especially solemn (see John 
xi. 55); and in the later times of the Jewish 
republic there appear to have been public baths 
and buildings set apart for this purpose, one of 
usts, among the Hebrews, were not only | which was Probably the pool of Bethesda with its 
* means of social enjoyment, but were a part | five porches mentioned in John v. 2. It was 
of the observance of religious festivity. At the} natural that, of all people, the priests most 
three solemn festivals, when all the males ap-| cially should be required to purify themselves in 
peared before the Lord, the family also had its! this manner. The consecration of the high-priest 
dom deserves especial notice. It was first by baptism, 
»| then by unction, and lastly by sacrifice (Ex. 
| xxix. 4, xl, 12; Lev. viii.), The spiritual signi- 
Strordiuary, as amongst heathen nations (Ex. | ficance of all these ceremonial washings was well 
my, JS; Judg. xvi, 23), included a banquet, 
aad E's sons made this latter the prominent part, 
religious celebrations, such events as the 
p 4 200 and heir, a marriage, the separation 
reunion of friends, and sheepshearing, were cus- 
_ my attended by a banquet or revel (Gen. xxi, 
f nix. 22, mxxi. 27, 54; 1 Sam, xxv, 2, 36 


i 
a! 





will I compass thine altar” (Ps. xxvi. 6). The 
probnets constantly speak of pardon and conversion 
rom sin under the same figure (Is. i. 16, iv. 4; | 
Jer. iv. 14; Zech. xiii, 1). From the Gospel his- | | 
tory we learn that at that time ceremonial wash- “ 
ings had been greatly multiplied by traditions of 
-| the doctors and elders (see Mark vii. 3, 4), and 
the testimony of the Evangelist is fully borne out | 
by that of the later writings of the Jews. The 
most important and probably one of the earliest of i 
»| these traditional customs was the baptizing of pre- il 
: selytes, There is an universal agreement among | 
Wernert tt, ices (Prov. ix, 2: Cant, viii. 2), | 
A il ointments, garlands or loose flowers, | 
rasp, iliant robes, after these, exhibitions v? 
mse, Singers, and dancers, riddles, jesting and 
ir (Is, axviii. 1 Wied, ii. 7; 2 Sam. xix, 
Ea 6% 12; Judg, xiv. 12; Neh. viii, 
watt, ai 11; Am. vi. 5, 6; 
at ae ys was a not uncommon 
ae festival, specially for a wedding, but 
Jay. sip tee (Tob. viii, 19; Gen, xxix, 27 


later Jewish writers that all the Israelites were 
brought into covenant with God by circumcision, 
baptism, and sacrifice, and that the same ceremo- 
nies were necessary in admitting proselytes.—III, 
The baptism of John.—These usages of the Jews 
will account for the readiness with which all men 
flocked to the baptism of John the Baptist. Cor- ; 
responding with the custom of cleansing by water 
from legal impurity and with the baptism of pro- , 
selytes from heathenism to Judaism, it seemed to t 
call upon them to come out from the unbelieving ? 
and sinful habits of their age and to enlist them- 
selves into the company of those who were pre- 
paring for the manifestation of the deliverance of ; 
Israel. There has been some uncertainty and debate He 
iginality’ of rn, “at 3¢ any one’s table,” | as to the nature of John’s baptism and its spiritual 
at hi carmgeed S the Opposite usage. The significance. It appears to have been a kind of L | 
* in early times was sitting (1 Sam. | transition from the Jewish baptism to the Chris- 
the Were ranged in} tian, All ceremonial ablutions under the Law 
)+| pictured to the eye that inward cleansing of the ; 
heart which can come only from the grace of God, 
and which accompanies forgiveness of sins. So f 
):| John’s baptism was a “ baptism of repentance for : 
remission of sins” (Marki.4); it was accompanied Mn 
With confession (Matt. iii. 6); it was a call to 
. it. | repentance; it conveyed a promise of pardon ; and 
round by thou,cubs Were mixed, blessed, | the whale’ wes knit up with faith in Him’ that 
Uan'nag hen master of the feast, should come after, even Christ Jesus (Acts xix. 
sae Hodarigh ;,"*.2° Banuas and Sudias 4). It was such that Jesus himself deigned to be | 
Sdemiah in the f baptized with it, and perhaps some of His disciples | 
received no other baptism ‘but John’s until they | 
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received the special baptism of the Holy Ghost on 
the great day of Pentecost. Yet John himself 
speaks of it as a mere baptism with water unto 
repentance, pointing forward to Him who should 
baptize with the Holy Ghost and with fire (Matt. 
iii. 11). And the distinction between John’s bap- 
tism and Christian baptism ap in the case of 
Apollos (Acts xviii, 26, 27), and of the disciples at 
Ephesus, mentioned Acts xix. 1-6. We cannot but 
draw from this history the inference that there 
was a deeper spiritual significance in Christian 
baptism than in John’s baptism, and that, as John 
was a greater prophet than any that before him 
had been born of women, and yet the least in the 
kingdom of heaven was greater than he, so his 
baptism surpassed in spiritual import all Jewish 
ceremony, but fell equally short of the sacrament 
ordained by Christ.<-IV. The Baptism of Jesus.— 
Plainly the most important action of John as a 
baptist was his baptism of Jesus. No doubt it was 
the will of Christ in the first place, by so submit- 
ting to baptism, to set to His seal to the teaching 
and the ministry of John. Again, as He was to 
be the Head of His Church and the Captain of our 
salvation, He was pleased to undergo that rite 
which He afterwards enjoined on all His followers. 
And, once more, His baptism consecrated the bap- 
tism of Christians for ever; even as afterwards 
His own partaking of the Eucharist gave still 
farther sanction to His injunction that His dis- 
ciples ever after should continually partake of it. 
But, beyond all this, His baptism was His formal 
setting apart for His ministry, and was a most 
important portion of His consecration to be the 
High Priest of God. He was just entering on the 
age of thirty (Luke iii. 23), the age at which the 
Levites began their ministry and the rabbis their 
teaching. It has already been mentioned that the 
consecration of Aaron to the high-priesthood was 
by baptism, unction, and sacrifice (see Lev. viii.). 
All these were undergone by Jesus, First He was 
baptized by John. Then, just as the high-priest 
was anointed immediately after his baptism, so 
when Jesus had gone up out of the water, the 
heavens were opened unto Him, and the Spirit of 
God descended upon Him (Matt. iii. 16); and thus, 
as St. Peter tells us, “ God anointed Jesus of Naza- 
reth with the Holy Ghost and with power” (Acts 
x. 38). The sacrifice indeed was not till the end 
of His earthly ministry, when He offered up the 
sacrifice of Himself; and then at His resurrection 
and ascension He fully took upon Him the office of 
priesthood, entering into the presence of God for us, 
pleading the efficacy of His sacrifice, and blessing 
those for whom that sacrifice was offered. Bap- 
tism, therefore, was the beginning of consecration ; 
unction was the immedinte consequent upon the 
baptism ; and sacrifice was the completion of the 
initiation, so that He was thenceforth perfected, or 
fully consecrated as a Priest for evermore (Heb. vii. 
28).—-V. Baptism of the Disciples of Christ.— 
Whether our Lord ever baptized has been doubted. 
The only passage which may distinctly bear on 
the question is John iv. 1, 2, where it is said 
‘that Jesus made and baptized more disciples than 
John, though Jesus Himself baptized not, but His 
disciples.” We necessarily infer from it, that, as 
soon as our Lord began His mi , and gathered 
to Him a company of disciples, He, like John the 
Baptist, admitted into that company by the admi- 
nistration of baptism, The making disciples and 
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the baptizing them went together. After the 
resurrection, when the Church was to be spread 
and the Gospel preached, our Lord’s own commis- 
sion conjoins the making of disciples with their 
baptism (Matt. xxviii. 19). Baptism then was 
the initiatory rite of the Christian Church, as cir- 
cumcision was the initiatory rite of Judaism. As 
circumcision admitted to the Jewish covenant—to 
the privileges and the responsibility attaching to 
that covenant,—so baptism, which succeeded it, was 
the mode of admission to the Christian covenant, to 
its graces and privileges, to its duties and service. 
—VI. Zhe Types of Baptism.—1. St. Peter com- 
pares the deliverance of Noah in the Deluge to the 
deliverance of Christians in baptism (1 Pet. iii. 
21). The connexion in this passage between bap- 
tism and ‘the resurrection of Jesus Christ” may 
be compared with Col. ii, 12.2. In 1 Cor. x. 1, 2, 
the passage of the Red Sea and the shadowing of the 
miraculous cloud are treated as types of baptism. 
It is sufficiently apparent how this may resemble 
the enlisting of a new convert into the body of the 
Christian Church.=-3. Another type of, or rather 
a rite analogous to, baptism was circumcision (Col. 
ii. 11). The obvious reason for the comparison of 
the two rites is, that circumcision was the entrance 
to the Jewish Church and the ancient covenant, 
baptism to the Christian Church and to the new 
covenant.<—4. In more than one instance death is 
called a baptism (Matt. xx. 22; Mark x. 39; Luke 
xii. 50). It is generally thought that baptism 
here means an inundation of sorrows, and that 
our Lord meant to indicate that He Himself had 
to pass through “the deep waters of aflliction.” 
Is it not probable that some deeper significance 
attaches to the comparison of death, especially of 
our Lord’s death, to baptism, when we consider 
too that the connexion of baptism with the death 
and resurrection of Christ is so much insisted on 
by St. Paul?—=VII. Names of Baptism.—From 
the types of baptism referred to in the New Testa- 
ment, we pass to the various names by which bap- 
tism seems to be there designated.—-1, ‘* Baptism 
(Bderioua: the word Barriopés occurs only four 
times, viz., Mar. vii. 4,8 ; Heb. vi. 2, ix. 10). The 
verb Bawri{ew (from Bdwrew, to dip), is the 
rendering of the Hebrew by the LXX. in 2 K. 
v. 14, The Latin Fathers render Bawti{ew by 
tingere, mergere, and itare, By the Greek 
Fathers, the word Baorivety is often used, fre- 
quently figuratively, for to immerse or overwhelm 
with sleep, sorrow, sin, &c. Hence Bdxriopua 
properly and literally means immersion.=-2. “The 
Water” is a name of baptism which occurs in Acts 
x. 47. With this phrase, “the water,” used of 
baptism, compare “the breaking of bread” as 4 
title of the Eucharist, Acts ii, 42.3. “ Washing 
of Water” (lit. the bath of the water”), is 
another Scriptural term, by which baptism 1s s!g- 
nified (Eph. v. 26). There appears clearly in 
these words a reference to the bridal bath; but 
the allusion to baptism is clearer still.—4. “‘ The 
washing of regeneration ”’ (lit. “ the bath of regene- 
ration”) is a phrase naturally connected with the 
foregoing. It occurs Tit. iii. 5. All ancient and 
most modern commentators have interpreted it of 
baptism. There is so much resemblance, both in 
the phraseology and in the argument, between this 
in Titus and 1 Cor. vi. 11, that the latter 
ought by all means to be compared with the 
former. " Another passage containing very similar 
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tem for admission into the ancient mysteries. 
Baptism was without question the initiatory rite 
in reference to the Christian faith. Now, that 
Christian faith is more than once called by St. Paul 
the Christian « mystery” (Eph. i. 9, iii, 4, vi, 
19; Col. iv. 3), Hence, as baptism is the initia- 
tory Christian rite, admitting 

Gol and to the knowledge of Christ, it may not 
mprobably have been call 


Hagay Concerning a spiritual baptism, as in 


tive oe put on Christ.” The contrast is 
it ef one infant, the other adult, 


. e to the last i 
2 cory there isan allusion is ae 
Lec ia the commer and our partaking of 


© the : Y> through the power 
: of Christ =X, Recs; ient 
sean apie wae 


be made die: be evangelized ; and the 
disciples i : y Were to 
Coie’ rit Admitted into the fellowshi 

' religion, by baptism (Matt, Wship of 


cp) 
xxviii, 19), 
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Every one who was convinced by the teaching of 
the first preachers of the Gos » and was willing 
to enrol himself in the company of the disciples, 
appears to have been admitted to baptism on a 
confession of his faith, There is no distinct evi 

dence in the New Testament that there was in those 
early days a body of catechumens gradually pre- 
paring for baptism, such as existed in the ages 
immediately succeeding the Apostles. The great 
question has been, whether the invitation extended, 
not to adults only, but to infants also. The uni. 
versality of the invitation, Christ’s declaration con- 
cerning the blessedness of infants and their fitness 


cerning the baptism of infants, the constant men- 
tion of faith as a pre-requisite or condition of 
baptism, the great spiritual blessings which seem 
attached to a right reception of it, and the respon- 
sibility entailed on those who have taken its obliga- 
tions on themselves, seem the chief objections urged 
against paedo-baptism. But here, once more, we 
must leave ground which has been so extensively 
occupied by controversialists.=X. The mode of 
Baptism.—The language of the New Testament 
and of the primitive fathers sufficiently points to 
immersion as the common mode of baptism. But 
in the case of the family of the jailor at Philippi 
(Acts xvi. 33), and of the three thousand converted 
at Pentecost (Acts ii.) it seems hardly likely that 


iv. | immersion should have been possible. Moreover 


the ancient Church, which mostly adopted immer- 
sion, was satisfied with effusion in case of clinical 
baptism—the baptism of the sick and dying. Ques- 
tions and answers.—In the earliest times of the 
Christian Church we find the catechumens required 
to renounce the Devil and to profess their faith in 
the Holy Trinity and in the principal articles of 
the Creed. It is generally supposed that St. Peter 
(1 Pet. iii. 21) refers to'a custom of this kind as 
existing from the first:eXI. The formula of Bap- 
tism.—It should seem from our Lord’s own direc- 
tion (Matt. xxviii. 19) that the werds made use of 
in the administration of baptism should be those 
which the Church has generally retained. The 
expressions in the book of Acts (ii. 38, viii. 16, 
x. 48, xix. 5) mean only that those who were bap- 
tized with Christian baptism were baptized into 
the faith of Christ, not that the form of words was 
different from that enjoined by our Lord in St, 
Matthew.—Sponsors.—There is no mention of 
Sponsors in the N. T. In very early ages of the 


Church sponsors were in use both for children and 
adults.-XII. Baptism for the dead.—I1 Cor. xv. 


27, ‘Else what shall they do who are baptized 


- | for the dead, if the dead rise not at all ? Why are 
they then baptized for the dead?” 1. Tertullian 


tells us of a custom of vicarious baptism as existing 


among the Marcionites; and St. Chrysostom relates 
of the same heretics, that, when one of their cate- 
chumens died without baptism, they used to puta 
living person under the dead man’s bed, and asked 
whether he desired to be baptized ; the living man 
answering that he did, they then baptized him in 
Place of the departed (Chrys. Hom. xl. on 1 Cor. 
xv). Epiphanius relates a similar custom among 
the Cerinthians (Haeres. xxviii.), which, he said, 
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prevailed from fear that in the resurrection those 
should suffer punishment who had not been baptized. 
The question naturally occurs, Did St. Pau] allude 
to a custom of this kind, which even in his days 
had begun to prevai! among heretics and ignorant 
persons? If so, he no doubt adduced it as an 
ar tum ad hominem. “If the dead rise not 
at all, what benefit do they expect who baptize 
vicariously for the dead?”’ The greater number 
of modern commentators have adopted this, as the 
simplest and most rational sense of the Apostle’s 
words. It is, however, equally conceivable that 
the passage in St. Paul gave rise to the subsequent 
practice among the Marcionites and Cerinthians. 
2. Chrysostom believes the Apostle to refer to the 
profession of faith in baptism, part of which was 
‘‘T believe in the resurrection of the dead.”’ The 
former of the two interpretations above mentioned 
commends itself to us by its simplicity ; the latter 
by its antiquity. The following are some of the 
various other explanations which have been given. 
=—3. “ What shall they do, who are baptized when 
death is close at hand? (Epiphan. Haeres, xxviii. 6). 
—4. “ Over the graves of the martyrs.” Vossius 
adopted this interpretation ; but it is very unlikely 
that the custom should have prevailed in the days 
of St. Paul.==5. “On account of a dead saviour.” 
—6. ‘‘What shall they gain, who are baptized for 
the sake of the dead in Christ ?”’—=7. ‘* What shall 
they do, who are baptized in the place of the 
dead ?” §.¢. who, as the ranks of the faithful are 
thinned by death, come forward to be baptized, 
that they may fill up the company of believers. 

Barab’bas, a robber (John xviii. 40), who had 
committed murder in an insurrection (Mark xv.7; 
Luke xxiii. 19) in Jerusalem, and was lying in 
prison at the time of the trial of Jesus before 
Pilate. 

Bar’achel, “the Buzite,” father of Elihu (Job 
xxxii, 2,6). [Buz. 

Barachi'as, Matt. xxiii. 35. [ZActARIas.] 

Ba'rak, son of Abinoam of Kedesh, a refuge- 
city in Mount Napthali, was incited by Deborah, 
a prophetess of Ephraim, to deliver Israel from the 
yoke of Jabin. Accompanied, at his own express 
desire, by Deborah, Barak led his rudely-armed 
force of 10,000 men from Napthali and Zebulon 
to an encampment on the summit of Tabor, and 
utterly routed the unwieldy host of the Canaanites 
_ in the plain of Jezreel (Esdraelon), “the battle- 

field of Palestine.” The victory was decisive, 
Harosheth taken (Judg. iv. 16), Sisera murdered, 
and Jabin ruined. The victors composed a splendid 
epinician ode in commemoration of their deliverance 
(Judg. v.). Lord A. Hervey supposes the narra- 
tive to be a repetition of Josh. xi. 1-12. A great 
deal may be said for this view, but it is fair to add 
that there are geographical difficulties in the way. 


r “Every one not a Greek is a bar- 
I _is the common Greek definition, and in 
this strict sense the word is used in Rom. i, 14, 
“Tam debtor both to Greeks and barbarians.” 
sf Hellenes and barbarians” is the constant division 
found in Greek literature, but Thucydides (i. 3) 
points out that this distinction js subsequent to 
Homer, It often retains this primitive meaning, 
a8 in 1 Cor. xiv. 11 (of one using an unknown 
tongue), and Acts xxviii, 2, 4 (of the Maltese, who 
spoke a Punic dialect). The ancient Egyptians, 
like the modern Chinese, had an analogous word 
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(Herod. ii. 158). So completely was the term 
“barbarian” accepted, that even Josephus and 
Philo scruple as little to reckon the Jews among 
them, as the early Romans did to apply the term 
to themselves. Afterwards only the savage nations 
were called barbarians. 

Barhu'mite, the. [BAaHuRIM.] 

Bari'ah, one of the sons of Shemaiah, a de 
scendant of the royal family of Judah (1 Chr. 
iii. 22). 

Bae see ELYMAS. ] 

Bar-Jo'na. [PETER.] 

Bar’kos. ‘Children of Barkos” were among 
the Nethinim who returned from the captivity with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 53; Neh. vii. 55). 

Barley (Heb. seérah), the well-known cereal, 
which is mentioned in many of the Bible. 
It was grown by the Hebrews (Lev. xxvii. 16; 
Deut. viii. 8; Ruth ii. 17, &c.), who used it for bak- 
ing into bread, chiefly amongst the poor (Judg. vii. 
13; 2 K. iv. 42; John vi. 9, 13); for making 
into bread by mixing it with wheat, beans, lentiles, 
millet, &c. (Ez. iv. 9); for making into cakes (Ez. 
iv. 12); and as fodder for horses (1 K. iv. 28). The 
barley harvest is mentioned Ruth i. 22, ii. 23; 
2 Sam. xxi. 9, 10. It takes place in Palestine in 
March and April, and in the hilly districts as late 
as May; but the period of course varies according 
to the localities where the corn grows. The barley 
harvest always precedes the wheat harvest, in some 
places by a week, in others by fully three weeks 
(Robinson, Bib. Res. ii. 99, 278). In Egypt the 
barley is about a month earlier than the wheat; 
whence its total destruction by the hail-storm (Ex. 
ix. 31). Barley was sown at any time between 
November and March, according to the season. 
Barley bread is even to this day little esteemed in 
Palestine. This fact is important, as serving to 
elucidate some passages in Scripture. Why, for 
instance, was barley meal, and not the ordinary 
meal-offering of wheat flour, to be the jealousy- 
offering (Num. v. 15)? Because thereby is denoted 
the low reputation in which the implicated parties 
were held. The homer and a half of barley, as 
part of the purchase-money of the adulteress (Hos. 
iii. 2), has doubtless a similar typical meaning. 
With this circumstance in remembrance, how 
forcible is the expression in Ezekiel (xiii. 19), 
‘Will ye pollute me among my people for hand- 
fuls of barley?” The knowledge of this fact aids 
to point out the connexion between Gideon and 
the barley-cake, in the dream which the ‘‘man 
told to his fellow” (Judg. vii. 13). Gideon's 
“family was poor in Manasseh—and he was the 
least in his father’s house ;” and doubtless the 
Midianites knew it. On this Dr. Thomson 
remarks, ‘If the Midianites were accustomed in 
their extemporaneous songs to call Gideon and his 
band ‘ cakes of barley bread,’ as their successors 
the haughty Bedawin often do to ridicule their 
enemies, the application would be all the more 
natural,” 

Bar'nahas, a name signifying “son of pro- 
phecy,” or “exhortation” (or, but not so probably, 
“consolation,” as A. V.), given by the Apostles 
(Acts iv. 36) to JoserH (or Joses), a Levite © : 
the island of Cyprus, who was early a disciple 0 
Christ. In Acts ix. 27, we find him introducing 
the newly-converted Saul to the Apostles at Jeru- 
salem, in a way which seems to imply previvus 
acquaintance between the two. On tidings coming 
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to the church at Jerusalem that men of Cyprus and| court of Zedekiah (Jer. li. 59). His enemies 
Cyrene had been preaching to Gentiles at Antioch, | accused him of influencing Jeremiah in favour of 
Barnabas was sent thither (Acts xi. 19-26), and] the Chaldaeans (Jer. xliii. 3; cf, xxvii. 13); and 
went t Tarsus to seek Saul, as one specially raised | he was thrown into prison with that prophet, where 
up to preach to the Gentiles (Acts xxvi. 17). | he remained till the capture of Jerusalem, B.c. 586. 
Haring brought Saul to Antioch, he was sent with By the permission of Nebuchadnezzar he remained 
bir: to Jerusalem with relief for the brethren in with Jeremiah at Mizpeh (Jos, Ant. x. 9, §1); but 
Jadaea (Acts xi, 30). On their return to An- was afterwards forced to go down to Egypt (Jer. 
toch, they (Acts xiii, 2) were ordained by the! xliii. 6), Nothing is known certainly of the close 
church for the missionary work, and sent forth | of his life—2, The son of Zabbai, who assisted 
(4.0. 45). From this time Barnabas and Paul | Nehemiah in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem 
eajpy the title and dignity of Apostles. Their first | (Neh. iii. 20).—8. A priest, or family of priests, 
isconary journey is related in Acts xiii. xiv.; it] who signed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh, 
was confined to Cyprus and Asia Minor. Some X. 6).——4. The son of Col-hozeh, a descendant of 
time after their return to Antioch (A.D. 47 or 48), | Perez, or Pharez, the son of Judah (Neh. xi. 5). 
they were sent (a.D. 50) , with some others, to the Book of, is remarkable as the 
em, to determine with the Apostles and| only book in the Apocrypha which is formed on 
Eliers the difficult question respecting the necessity | the model of the Prophets ; and though it is 
Greameision for the Gentile converts (Acts xv. | wanting in originality, it presents a vivid reflection 
1). On that occasion Paul and Barnabas were | of the ancient prophetic fire. It may be divided 
Teoognized as the Apostles of the uncircumcision, | into two main parts i.-iii. 8, and iii. 9-end.o 
Aer another stay in Antioch on their return, aj 1, The book at present exists in Greek, and in 
srrance took place between Barnabas and Paul on several translations which were made from the 
tbe question of taking with them, on a second mis-} Greek. Of the two Old Latin versions which 
wouy journey, John Mark, sister’s son to Bar- | remain, that which is incorporated in the Vulgate 
dabes (Acts xv, 36 f.). ‘The contention was so | is generally literal; the other is more free. The 
that they parted asunder,” and Barnabas vulgar Syriac and Arabic follow the Greek text 
tack Mark, and sailed to Cyprus, his native island. | closely.—=-8. The assumed author is undoubtedly 
Bee the Scripture notices of him cease, As| the companion of Jeremiah, but the details of the 
w his further labours and death, traditions differ. | book are inconsistent with the assumption, It 
: went to Milan, and became first exhibits not only historical inaccuracies, but also 
bhp of the church there. There is extant an | evident traces of a later date than the beginning of 
Le Work, probably of the fifth century, | the captivity (iii. 9 ff, iv. 22 f.; i. 3 Comp. 
@ Passio Barnabae i il) 2 K. xxv. 27).—8, The book was held in little 
esteem among the Jews; though it is stated in the 
Greek text of the Apostolical Constitutions that it 
y | was read, together with the Lamentations, * on 
rey ; the tenth day of the month Gorpiaeus” (i. ¢. the 7 
rar given up now, and the Epistle is Day of Atonement). From the time of Irenaeus it : 
have been written early in the second | was frequently quoted both in the East and in the if 
West, and generally as the work of Jeremiah. It is 
was, however, ‘ obelized ” throughout in the LXX. 
as deficient in the Hebrew. At the Council of te 
Trent Baruch was admitted into the Romish Canon ; 
but the Protestant churches have unanimously 
placed it among the Apocryphal books.—4, Con- 
siderable discussion has been raised as to the ori- 
ginal language of the book. Those who advocated 
its authenticity generally supposed that it was first 
written in Hebrew. Others again have maintained 
ne that the Greek is the original text. The truth 
Adds j, 13) tt a, Mark iii, 18; Luke vi. 14; appears to lie between these two extremes. The 
‘nd Mt has been not Improbably conjec-| two divisions of the book are distinguished by 
5 i. | marked peculiarities of style and language. The 
Hebraic character of the first part is such as to 
mark it as a translation and not as the work 7 a 
; : ix. | Hebraizing Greek. The second part, on.the other 
Mt hin to erates as his mission-field, and | hand, closely approaches the Alexandrine type.—65, di 
Uifed with his head Pe flayed alive and then | The most probable explanation of this contrast is 
Tartimag' _ cownwards, gained by supposing that some one thoroughly 
z conversant with the Alexandrine translation of 
Jeremiah found the Hebrew fragment which forms ‘ 
the basis of the book already attached to the 
writings of that prophet, and wrought it up into y 
t 
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ung tt [Joszpa Barsabas; Jupas Bar- 


ig Je the father of Apame, the concubine 
us (1 Esd. iy, 29). “ The admirable” 
ay a0 official title belonging to his 


ona lonew, one of the Twelve Apostles of 


Se Sy he eg og id teh eg 
we ae ae . 


ean = of Neriah, the friend (Jer. | its present form.—6, There are no certain data 
til ttendant of Jere tt? XEVi: 4-32), and| by which to fiz the tine of the composition of 
©. 603), in the © eremiah (Jer, xxxvi. 10 ff.;} Baruch. The present boo must be placed con- 
Fes of a noble Renee, Of his prophetic office’ siderably later, probably about the time of the 
* 1), and of distinguiel (comp. Jer. li. 59; Bar. | war of liberation (B.c. 16 ), or somewhat earlier. f 
Wrther Seraiah ed acquirements ; and his —%. The Epistle of Jere iak, which, according to ; 


Coy, p. B. held an honourable office in the/ the authority of some G eek MSS., ee in the 2 | 
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English version as the 6th chapter of Baruch, is 
the work of a later period. It may be assigned 
with probability to the first century B.cC.—8. A 
Syriac first Epistle of Baruch ‘to the nine and a 
half tribes” is found in the London and Paris 
Polyglotts. Fritzsche considers it to be the pro- 
duction of a Syrian monk. 

Barzil'lai. 1. A wealthy Gileadite who showed 
hospitality to David when he fled from Absalom 
(2 Sam. xvii. 27), On the score of his age, and 
probably from a feeling of independence, he declined 
the kiug’s offer of ending his days at court (2 Sam. 
xix, 32-39). The descendants of his daughter, who 
married into a priestly family, were unable, after 
the captivity, to prove their genealogy (Ezr. ii. 
61; Neh. vii. 63.)—-2. A Meholathite, whose son 
Adriel married Michal, Saul’s daughter (2 Sam. 


xxi. 8). 
Bas’aloth, 1 Esd. v. 31. [Bazutru.] 
Bas‘cama, a place in Gilead where Jonathan 
Maccabaeus was killed by Trypho(1 Macc. xiii. 23). 
No trace of the name has yet been discovered. 
Ba'shan, a district on the east of Jordan. It is 
not, like Argob and other districts of Palestine, dis- 
tinguished by one constant designation, but is some- 
times spoken of as the “land of Bashan,” (1 Chr. 
v. 11; and comp. Num. xxi. 33, xxxii. 33), and 
sometimes as “all Bashan;” (Deut. iii. 10, 13; 
Josh. xii. 5, xiii. 12, 30), but most commonly 
without any addition. It was taken by the children 
of Israel after their conquest of the land of Sihon 
from Arnon to Jabbok. They “turned ” from their 
road over Jordan and “went up by the way of 
Bashan” to Edrei on the western edge of the Lejah. 
[EpREI.] Here they encountered Og king of 
Bashan, who “‘came out” probably from the na- 
tural fastnesses of Argob, only to meet the entire 
destruction of himself, his sous, and all his people 
(Num. xxi. 33-35; Deut. iii. 1-3). The limits of 
Bashan are very strictly defined. It extended from 
the “‘ border of Gilead” on the south to Mount 
Hermon on the north (Deut. iii, 3, 10, 14; Josh. 
xii. 5; 1 Chr. v. 23), and from the Arabah or 
Jordan valley on the west to Salchah (Sulkhad) and 
the border of the Geshurites, and the Maachathites on 
the east (Josh. xii. 3-5 ; Deut. iii. 10). This im- 
portant district was bestowed on the half tribe of 
Manasseh (Josh. xiii. 29-31), together with “ half 
Gilead.” It is just named in the list of Solomon’s 
here t ere K. iv. 13). And here, 
wi e exception of one more i limpse, 
closes the history of Bashan as far as the Bible is 
concerned. It vanishes from our view until we 
meet with it as being devastated by Hazael in the 
reign of Jehu (2 K. x. 33), After the captivity, 
Bashan is mentioned as divided into four provinces 
—Gaulanitis [GoLaNn], Auranitis [HavRAN], Tra- 
chonitis [ARGOB], and Batanaea, or Ard-el-Bath- 
anyeh, which lies on the east of the Zejah and 
the north of the range of Jebel Hauran or ed 
mir ei : 
a‘shan-ba'voth-ja'ir, a name given to Argob 
after its conquest by Jair (Deut. iif 14), ss 
_ Bash'emath, daughter of Ishmael, the last mar- 
tied of the three wives of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 3, 4, 
13), from whose son, Reuel, four tribes of the 
Edomites were descended. When first mentioned 
she is called Mahalath (Gen. xxviii. 9); whilst, on 
the other hand, the name Bashemath is in the nar- 
rative (Gen, xxvi. 34) given to another of Esau’s 
wives, the daughter of Elon the Ilittite. The 
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Samaritan text seeks to remove this difficulty by 
reading Mabalath instead of Bashemath in the gene- 
alogy. We might with more probability suppose 
that this name (Bashemath) has been assigned to 
the wrong person in one or other of thie passages ; 
but if so it is impossible to determine which is 
erroneous. 

Basin, Among the smaller vessels for the 
Tabernacle or Temple service, many must have 
been required to receive from the sacrificial victims 
the blood to be sprinkled for purification. Moses, 
on the occasion of the great ceremony of purifica- 
tion in the wilderness, put half the blood in ‘ the 
basins” or bowls, and afterwards sprinkled it on 
the people (Ex. xxiv. 6,8). Among the vessels 
cast in metal, whether gold, silver, or brass, by 
Hiram, for Solomon, besides the laver and great sea, 
mention is made of basins, bowls, and cups. 
the first (marg. bowls) he is said to have made 100 
(2 Chr. iv. 8; 1 K. vii. 45, 46 5 comp. Ex. xxv. 29 
and 1 Chr. xxviii, 14, 17). The form and material 
of these vessels can only be conjectured from the 
analogy of ancient Assyrian and Egyptian specimens 
of works of the same kind. The “basin” from 
which our Lord washed the disciples’ feet, uxrhp, 
was probably deeper and larger than the hand-basin 
for sprinkling. ; 

Basket. The Hebrew terms used in the descrip- 
tion of this article are as follows: (1) Sal, so called 
from the twigs of which it was originally made, 
specially used for holding bread (Gen. x), 16 ff. 
Ex, xxix. 3, 23; Lev. viii. 2, 26,31; Num. vi. 15, 
17, 19). The form of the Egyptian bread-basket 
is delineated in Wilkinson’s Anc. Egypt. iii. 226, 
after the specimens represented in the tomb of 
Rameses III. We must assume that the term sal 
passed from its strict etymological meaning to any 
vessel applied to the purpose. In Judg. vi. 19, 
meat is served up in a sal, which could hardly have 
been of wickerwork. (2) Salsil/éth, a word of kin- 
dred origin, applied to the basket used in gathering 
grapes (Jer. vi. 9). (3) Tene, in which the first- 
fruits of the harvest were presented (Deut. xxvi. 2, 
4). From its being coupled with the kneading- 
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bowl (A. V. “store,” Deut. xxviii. 5, 17), we 

may infer that it was also used for household pur- 

poses, perhaps to bring the corn to the mill. (4) 

Céléb, so called from its similarity to a birdcage or 

ae pied in regard to its having a lid: it was _ 
0 


r carrying fruit (Am. viii. 1, 2). (5) Déd, 
used for carrying fruit (Jer. xxiv. 1, 2), as well as 
on a larger scale for carrying clay to the brickyard 


or for holding bulky 
T. baskets are de- 
xdpivoSy 


- 


(Ps. Ixxxi. 63; pots, A.V.) 
articles (2 K. x. 7). In the N. 
scribed under the three following terms, 
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ervpls, capyden. The last occurs only in 2 Cor. | “ fowls that shall not be eaten ;” but it must be 
ui. 33, in describing St. Paul’s escape from Da- remembered that the ancients considered the bat to 
mascas, With regard to the two former words, it | partake of the nature of a bird, and the Hebrew 
may be remarked that the first is exclusively used | dph, “ fowls,” which literally means “a wing,” 
in the description of the miracle of feeding the five might be applied to any winged creature. Besides 
thousand (Matt, xiv. 20, xvi. 9; Mark vi. 43; | the Passages cited above, mention of the bat occurs 
Lake ix. 17; John vi. 13), and'the second, in that} in Is. ii, 20: “In that day a man shall cast his 
of the four thousand (Matt, xv. 37 3 Mark viii. 8): idols of silver and his idols of gold .... to the 
the distinction is most definitely brought out in| moles and to the bats ;” and in Baruch yi, 22, in 
Mut viii. 19, 20, the passage that so graphically sets forth the vanity 

Bas'math, a daughter of Solomon, married to 
oe one of his commissariat officers (1 K. iv. 















upon their bodies and heads sit bats, swallows, and 


sss, 1 Esl. v.16. [Bezat. birds, and the cats also.” Many travellers have 


Ba'ttai, 1 Esd. y. 31. [Besar. 

Bastard, Among those who were excluded from 
eatering the congregation, even to the tenth genera- 
an, was the mamzér (A. V, bastard), who was ‘ 
i Bath, Bathing. This was a prescribed part of 
the Jewish ritual of purification in cases of acci- 
dental, leprous, or ordinary uncleanness (Lev. xv. 
xvi. 28, xxii. 6; Num. xix. 7, 19; 2 Sam. 
xi. 2, 4; 2 K. vy, 10); as also after mourning, 
which always implied defilement (Ruth iii. 3; 
2 Sam. xii. 20.) The high-priest at his inaugura- 
tion (Lev. xiii. 6) and on the day of atonement, 
once before each solemn act of propitiation (xvi. 4, 
24), was also to bathe. A bathing-chamber was 
probably included in houses even of no great rank in 
cities from early times (2 Sam. xi. 2); much more 
in those of the wealthy in later times; often in 
gardens (Susan. 15). With bathing, anointing was 
customarily joined; the climate making both these 
essential alike to health and pleasure, to which 
luxury added the use of perfumes (Susan. 17; Jud. 
x. 3; Esth. ii. 12). The * pools,” such as that of 
Siloam, and Hezekiah (Neh. iii, 15, 16; 2 K. xx. 
20; Is. xxii. 11; John ix, 7), often sheltered by 
porticoes (John v. 2), are the first indications we 
have of public bathing accommodation. 

Bath. [Mrasures.] 

Bath-rab’bim, the gate of, one of the gates 
of the ancient city of Heshbon (Cant. vii. 4 5). 
The “Gate of Bathrabbim” at Heshbon would, 
according to the Oriental custom, be the gate point- 


Meabite (Dent, xxiii, 2). The term is not, how- 
ever, applied to any illegitimate offspring, born out 
df wedlock, but is restricted by the Rabbins to the 
usve of any connexion within the degrees prohibited 
bythe Law, A mamzér, according to the Mishna 
(Fobomoth, iv, 13), is one, says R, Akiba, who 
3 bom of relati 


{2e whose parents are liable to the punishment of 
cutting off” by the hands of Heaven ; R. Joshua, 
rey ove whose parents are liable to death by the 
of judgment, as, for instance, the offspring of 
wey. The ancient versions (LXX., Valg., 
M7.) add another class, the children of a harlot, 
aod in sense the term manzer or manser sur. 
Tired in Pontifical law (Selden, de Succ. in bon. 
Uferct,  ii.); 


ay wurtum, sed moechs nothis dedit ortum.’” 
The child of 4 goi, or non- i 


ne ing to a town of that name. The only place in this 
4, 24 on .83 are alluded to in Neh. xiii, | neighbourhood at all resembling Bathrabbim in 
basen, ‘PPlies it exclusively to the Philistine | sound is Rabbah. Future investigations may settle 


this point. exe 

Bathahe’ba (2 Sam. xi. 3, &.; also called Bath- 
shua in 1 Chr. iii. 5), the daughter of Eliam (2 
Sam. xi. 3), or Ammiel (1 Chr. iii, 5), the son of 
Ahithophel (2 Sam. xxiii. 34), and wife of Uriah 
the Hittite. The child which was the fruit of her 
adulterous intercourse with David died ; but after 
marriage she became the mother of four sons, Solo- 
mon (Matt. i. 6), Shimea, Shobab, and Nathan. 
When Adonijah attempted to set aside in his own 
favour the succession promised to Solomon, Bath- 
sheba was employed by Nathan to inform the king 
of the conspiracy (1 K. i. 11, 15, 23). After the 
accession of Solomon, she, as queen-mother, re- 
quested permission of her son for Adonijah to take 
in marriage Abishag the Shunamite (1 K. ii. 21- 
25) 


Bath-shu's, [Barusuena.] 

Bath-zachari'as, a place, named only 1 Mace. vi. 
32, 33, to which Judas Maccabaeus marched from 
Jerusalem, and where he encamped for the relief of 
Bethsura. The two places were seventy stadia 
apart, and the approaches to peneere were 


Re 


a ipl). There is no doubt whatever 
Ted, pie eet Correct in its rendering of this 
. tage true that in the A. V. of Ley. xi 19, 

AY. 18, the "dtalléph closes the lists of 





Bet (Tephesous perforatus,) 
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intricate and confined. This description is met in 
every respect by the modern Beit Sakdrieh, nine 
miles north of Beit sir. [BETHZUR.] 

Battle-ax, Jer. li. 20 [Maut]. 

Bav'ai, son of Henadad, ruler of the district of 
Keilah in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 18). 

Bay-tree (ezrdch). It is difficult to see upon 
what grounds thie translators of the A. V. have 
understood the Hebrew word of Ps, xxxvii. 35 to 
signify a “‘ bay-tree.” Most of the Jewish doctors 
understand by the term ezrdch “a tree which 
grows in its own soil”’—one that has never been 
transplanted; which is the interpretation given in 
the margin of the A.V. The word ezrdcA, literally 
signifies a ‘‘native,” in contradistinction to ‘‘a 
stranger,” or ‘2 foreigner.” 

Baz lith, “Children of B.” were amongst the 
Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel (Neh. 
vii. 54). In Ezr, ii. 52, the name is given as 
BAZLUTH, and in 1 Esd. vy. 31 as BASALOTH. 

Baz luth [Bazuiru]. 

* Bdellium (bedélach), a precious substance, the 
name of which occurs in Gen. ii. 12, with “ gold” 
and ‘* onyx stone,” as one of the productions of the 
land of Havilah, and in Num. xi. 7, where manna 
is in colour compared to bdellium. It is quite im- 
possible to say whether beddlach denotes a mineral, 
or an animal production, or a vegetable exudation. 
Bdellium is an odoriferous exudation from a tree 
which is perhaps the Borassus flabelliformis, Lin., 
of Arabia Felix. 

Beali'ah, a Benjamite, who went over to David 
at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 5). 

Be'aloth, a town in the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 24). 

Be'ain, Children of, a tribe, apparently of pre- 
datory Bedouin habits, who were destroyed by 
Judas Maccabaeus (1 Mace. v. 4). The name has 
been supposed to be identical with BEon. 

Beans (2 Sam. xvii. 28; Ez. iv. 9). Beans 
are cultivated in Palestine, which produces many 
of the leguminous order of plants, such as lentils, 
kidney-beans, vetches, &c. Beans are in blossom 
in January; they have been noticed in flower at 
Lydda on the 23rd, and at Sidon and Acre even 
earlier ; they continue in flower till March. In 
Egypt beans are sown in November and reaped in 
the middle of February, but in Syria the harvest 
is later. 

Bear. The Syrian bear (Ursus Syriacus), which 
is without doubt the animal mentioned in the 
Bible, is still found on the higher mountains of 
Palestine. During the summer months these bears 


keep to the snowy parts of Lebanon, but descend in 
winter to the villages and gardens: it is probable 


BEARD 


also that at this period in former days they cx 
tended their visits to other parts of Palestine. We 
read in Scripture of bears being found in a wood 
between Jericho and Bethel (2 K. ii, 24) ; it is not 
improbable therefore that the destruction of the 
forty-two children who mocked Elisha took place 
some time in the winter, when these animals in- 
habited the lowlands of Palestine. The ferocity 
of the bear when deprived of its young is alluded to 
in 2 Sam. xvii. 8; Prov. xvii. 12; Hos. xiii, 8; its 
attacking flocks in 1 Sam. xvii. 34, &. ; its crafti- 
ness in ambush in Lam. iii. 10, and that it was a 
dangerous enemy to man we learn from Am. v. 19. 
The passage in Is. lix. 11 would be better translated, 
‘* we groan like bears,” in allusion to the animal’s 
plaintive groaning noise. The bear is mentioned 
also in Rev. xiii. 2; in_Dap. vii. 5; Wisd. xi. 17; 
Ecclus. xlvii. 3. 

Beard. Western Asiatics have always cherished 
the beard as the badge of the dignity of manhood, 
and attached to it the importance of a feature. The 
Egyptians on the contrary, sedulously, for the most 
part, shaved the hair of the face and head, and 
compelled their slaves to do the like. The enemies 

\ 
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Beards. Egyptian, from Wilkinson (top row). Of other nations, 
from Rosellini and Laya 


of the Egyptians, including probably many of the 
nations ot Canaan, Syria, and Armenia, &c., are 
represented nearly always bearded. In the Ninevite 
monuments is a series of battle-views from the 
capture of Lachish by Sennacherib, in which the 
captives have beards very like some of those in the 
Egyptian monuments. There is, however, an 
appearance of conventionalism both in Egyptian and 
Assyrian treatment of the hair and beard on monu- 
ments, which prevents our accepting it as charac- 
teristic. Nor is it possible to decide with certainty 
the meaning of the precept (Lev. xix. 27, xxi. 5) 
recarding the “ corners of the beard.” Probably the 
Jews retained the hair on the sides of the face 
between the ear and the eye, which the Arabs and 
others shaved away. Size and fulness of beard are 
said to be regarded, at the present day, as a mark 
of respectability and trustworthiness. The beard 
is the object of an oath, and that on which blessings 
or shame are spoken of as resting. The custom was 
and is to shave or pluck it and the hair out in 
mourning (Is, 1. 6, xv. 2; Jer. xli. 5, xlviii. 375 
Ezr. ix. 3; Bar. vi. 31); to neglect it in seasons 
of permanent affliction (2 Sam. xix. 24), and to re 
gard any insult to it as the last outrage which 
enmity can inflict (2 Sam. x. 4). The beard was 


B| the object of salutation (2 Sam. xx. 9). The dress- 
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ing, trimming, anointing, &c. of the beard, was 
performed with much axeniday by persons of wealth 
| and rank (Ps, cxxxiii. 2). The removal of the beard 


| 
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ee the ceremonial treatment proper to a | an Ephraimitish heiress, a daughter of Shuthelah 
4 v. xiv, 9), (1 Chr. vii, 20, 21), and so that his house was 
uy, Beast. The representative in the A. V. of the | reckoned in the tribe of Ephraim, just as Jair, the 
ing Hebrew words:—=-1, Behémdh, which is son of Segub, was reckoned in the tribe of Manasseh 
geoeral name for “ domestic cattle” of any kind, | (1 Chr. ii. 22; Num, xxxii. 40, 41). The time 
fis used also to denote « any large quadruped,” as | when Becher first appears among the Ephraimites, 
to fowls and creeping things (Gen. vi. 7, viz., just before the entering into the promised land, 
Vi. 2; Ex, ix. 25; Lev.xi. 2; 1 K. iv, 33; | when the people were numbered by genealogies for 
Tor. sax. 30, &c.); or for beasts of burden,” | the express purpose of dividing the inheritance equi- 
ret, mules, &c., asin 1 K. xviii. 5, Neh. ii, 12, | tably among the tribes, is evidently highly favour- 
4, &c.; or the word may denote “ wild beasts,”’ | able to this view. (See Num. xxvi. 52-56, xxvii.) 
win Deut, xxxii, 24, Hab. ii, 17, 1 Sam. xvii. 44. | The junior branches of Becher’s family would of 
& Beir is used either collectively of “all kinds | course continue in the tribe of Benjamin.—, Son 
cattle,” like the Latin pecus (Ex. xxii. 5 [4]; | of Ephraim, Num. xxvi. 35, called BERED 1 Chr. 

rem. xr. 4, 8, 11; Ps, xxviii, 48), or specially of | vii. 20. Same as the preceding. 
Hbeusts of burden” (Gen. xlv. 17). This word} Becho'rath, son of Aphiah, or Abiah, and grand- 
mS 3 more limited sense than the preceding.== 
& Chayyah is used to denote any animal, It is, 
however, very frequently used specially of « wild 
beast,” when the meaning is often more fully ex- 
rened by the addition of the word hassddch, (wild 
) “af the field” (Ex. xxiii, 11; Lev. xxvi. 
ina Vil. 225 Hos. ii, 12 [14], xiii. 8; Jer. | An 

plied J fe 

Bbal. 1, “Sons of Bebai,” 623 (Neh. 628) in 
umber, retarned from Babylon with Zerubbabel 
(la. i. 11; Neh. vii. 165 1 Esd. v, 18), and at 
shater period twenty-eight more, under Zechariah 
fhe sea Bebai, returned with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 11), 
Four of this family had taken foreign wives (Ezr. 
% 8; 1 Esd, ix, 29). The name occurs also 

























fea at men of his tribe mentioned above 


Debe'i, « place named only in Jud. xv. 4. 
Wicker, » The second son of Benjamin, ac- 
Orellag to the list both in Gen, xlvi, 21, and 1 Chr. 
"6; but omitted in 1 Chr. viii. 1. No one, 
meee look at the Hebrew text of 1 Chr. 

» Without at least suspecting that becérd, his 

. 8 & corruption of Becher, so that the 
Ske Teading would be, Benjamin begat Bela, 
rye Ashbel, in exact agreement with Gen. 

: : is, however, another view which 
| taken, viz,, 





te ee =. : 


Beds. (Fram Fellows, Asia Minor.) 

to @ mere mat, or one or more quilts.—=2, A 
quilt finer than those used in 1. In summer a 
thin blanket or the outer garment worn by day 
(1 Sam, xix. 13) sufficed. Hence the law pro- 
vided that it should not be kept in pledge after 
sunset, that the poor man might not lack his 
, | needful covering (Deut. xxiv. 13).——3. The only - 


s ts earae ae ; material mentioned for this is that which occurs 
Beaemin' e. «r was one of | 1 Sam. xix. 13, and the word used is of doubtful 


. meaning, but seems to signify some fabric woven 
feerteen 4 to Egypt with Jacob, being one of the | or Plaited of goat’s-hair. It is clear, however, that 
4s 
wig the posterity of Becher, we have to 


it was something hastily adopted to serve as a 
’ to | pillow, and is not decisive of the ordinary use. In 
Mel afer he elds ‘oaile being no family Ez. xi 
ie the plains of mobering of the Israelites 


- Mii. 18, occurs the word ceseth, which seems 

Moab to be the proper term. Such pillows are common 
Bed the bo Leas rides to this day in the East, formed of sheep's fleece or 
‘ goat's-skin, with a stuffing of cotton, &c.—=<-4. The 
bedstead was not always necessary, the divan, or 
platform along the side or end of an Oriental room ; 
sufficing as a support for the bedding. Yet some 
slight and portable frame seems implied among the 
senses of the word, which is used for a “ bier” 
(2 Sam. iii. er and for the ordinary bed (2 K. 
iv. 10), for the litter on which a sick person might 
be carried (1 Sam. xix. 15), for Jacob’s bed of sick- 
ness (Gen. xtvii. 31), and for the couch on which 
Guests reclined at a banquet (Esth. i. 6).—5. The 
ornamental portions were pillars and a canopy (Jud. 


the men of Gath, who 
’ came to 
ty rig the land of Goshen, in that teres 
te house of Fy ] Chr. vii. 21, had sadly thinned 
Phraim of its males. ‘The daughters 
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iii. 9), ivory carvings, gold and silver, and pro- 
ably Pee work, purple and fine linen (Esth. 


i. 6; Cant. iii. 9,10). The ordinary furniture of 


a bedchamber in private life is given in 2 K. iv. 10. 















Bed and Head-rest. (Wilkinson, dncient Egyptians.) 


The “ bed-chamber” in the Temple where Joash 
was hidden, was, probably, a store-chamber for 
keeping beds (2 K. xi. 2; 2 Chr. xxii.11). The posi- 
tion of the bed-chamber in the most remote and 
secret parts of the palace seems marked in the pas- 
sages, Ex. viii. 3, 2 K. vi. 12. 

Be'dad, the father of Hadad king of Edom (Gen. 
xxxvi. 35; 1 Chr. i. 46). 

Be'dan. 1. mentioned 1 Sam. xii. 11, as a Judge 
of Israel between Jerubbaal (Gideon) and Jephthah. 
Some maintain him to be the Jair mentioned in 
Judg. x. 3. The Chaldee Paraphrast reads Samson 
for Bedan; the LXX., Syr., and Arab. all have 
Barak, a very probable correction except for the 
order of the names. Ewald suggests that it may 
be a false reading for Abdon.—-2. Son of Ulam, the 
son of Gilead (1 Chr. vii. 17). 

Bedei’sh, one of the sons of Bani, in the time of 
Ezra, who had taken a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 35). 

Bee (debérdh), Deut. i, 44; Judg. xiv. 8; Ps. 
cxviii, 12; Is. vii. 18. That Palestine abounded 
in bees is evident from the description of that 
land by Moses, for it was a land “ flowing with 
milk and honey ;” nor is there any reason for sup- 
posing that this expression is to be understood 
otherwise than in its literal sense. Modern travel- 
lers occasionally allude to the bees of Palestine. 
Dr. Thomson (Zhe Land and the Book, p. 299) 
speaks of immense swarms of bees which made their 
home in a gigantic cliff of Wady Kurn. ‘The 
people of M’alia, several years ago,” he says, “let 
a man down the face of the rock by ropes. He was 
entirely protected from the assaults of the bees, and 
extracted a large amount of honey; but he was so 
terrified by the prodigious swarms of bees that he 
could not be induced to repeat the exploit.” This 
forcibly illustrates Deut. xxxii. 13, and Ps, lxxxi. 16, 
as to “‘honey out of the stony rock,” and the two 
passages out of the Psalms and Judges quoted above, 
as to the fearful nature of the attacks of these insects 
when irritated. English naturalists know little of 
the species of bees that are found in Palestine. Mr. 
F. Smith, our best authority on the Hymenoptera, 
is inclined to believe that the honey-bee of Palestine 
is distinct from the honey-bee (A. mellifica) of this 
country. There can be no doubt that the attacks 
of bees in Eastern countries are more to be dreaded 
than they are in more temperate climates. Swarms 
in the East are far larger than they are with us, and, 
on account of the heat of the climate, one can readily 
imagine that their stings must give rise to very 
dangerous symptoms. We can well, therefore, 


BEELZEBUL 


understand the fall force of the Psalmist's com- 
plaint, ‘‘ They came about me like bees.” The 
e about the swarm of bees and honey in the 

ion’s carcase (Judg, xiv. 8) admits of easy explana- 
tion. The lion which Samson slew had been dead 
some little time before the bees had taken up their 
abode in the carcase, for it is expressly stated that 
“after a time,’ Samson returned and saw the bees 
and honey in the lion’s carcase, so that as has been 
well observed, ‘if any one here represents to 
himself a corrupt and putrid carcase, the occurrence 
ceases to have any true similitude, for it is well 
known that in these countries at certain seasons of 
the year, the heat will in the course of twenty-four 
hours so completely dry up the moisture of dead 
camels, and that without their undergoing decom- 
position, that their bodies long remain, like mum- 
mies, unaltered and entirely free from offensive 
odour.” The in Is. vii. 18, ‘‘the Lord 
shall hiss for the bee that is in the land of Assyria,” 
has been understood by some to refer to the practice 
of “ calling out the bees from their hives by a hiss- 
ing or whistling sound to their labour in the fields, 
and summoning them again to return’ in the even- 
ing. In all poaey: however, the expression in 
Isaiah has reference, as Mr. Denham says, “to the 
custom of the people in the East of calling the 
oe of any one by a significant Aiss or rather 

ist.” 

Beeli’ada, one of David's sons, born in Jerusalem 
(1 Chr. xiv. 7). In the lists in Samuel the name 
is ELIADA. 

Beel'sarus, 1 Esd. v. 8. ILSHAN. | 

Beelteth'mus, an officer of Artaxerxes residing 
in Palestine (1 Esd. ii. 16, 25). The name is 8 
corruption of the title of Rehum, A. V. “chan- 
cellor,” the name immediately before it (Ezr. iv. 8). 

Beél'zebul, the title of a heathen deity, to whom 
the Jews ascribed the sovereignty of the evil spirits 
(Matt. x. 25, xii. 24; Mark iii. 22; Luke xi. 15 ff.). 
The correct reading is without doubt Beelzebul, and 
not Beelzebub as given in the Syriac, the Vulg., 
and some other versions.—=1. The explanations 
offered in reference to the change of the name may 
be ranged into two classes, according as they are 
based on the sound, or the meaning of the word. 
We should prefer the assumption, in connexion with 
the former view, that the change was purely of an 
accidental nature. The second class of explanations 
carries the greatest weight of authority with it: 
these proceed on the ground that the Jews inten- 
tionally changed the pronunciation of the word, 80 
as either to give a significance to it adapted to their 
own ideas, or to cast ridicule upon the idolatry of 
the neighbouring nations, in which case we might 
compare the adoption of Sychar for Sychem, Beth- 
aven for Bethel. Some connect the term with zebdl, 
habitation, thus making Beelzebul = olxodeaxdrns 
(Matt. x. 25), the lord of the dwelling, whether as 
the “ prince of the power of the air’ (Eph. i. 2), 
or as the prince of the lower world, or as inhabit- 
ing human bodies, or as occupying a mansion i 
the seventh heaven, like Saturn in Oriental mytho- 
logy. Others derive it from zebel, dung, thus 
making Beelzebul, literally, the lord of dung, oF 
the dunghill; and in a sense, a5 < 
was used by the Talmudical writers as = idol or 
idolatry, the lord of idols, sprince of false gods. It 
is generally held that ‘the”' for 


















































Schleamer. We have lastly to notice the ingenious 
conjecture of Hug that the fly, under which Baal- 
zebub was represented, was Scarabaeus pillu- 
lortus or dunghill beetle, in which case Baalzebub 
and Beelsebat might be used indifferently.==-2. The 
reference in Matt. x. 25 may have originated in a 
fenced resemblance between the application of 
Aharish to Baalzebub, and that of the Jews to our 
Lord for the ejection of the unclean spirits. The 
title, ‘ prince of the devils,” may have special re- 
ference to the nature of the disease in question, or 
it may have been educed from the name itself by a 
funcied or real etymology. It is worthy of special 
cbervation that the notices of Beelzebul are ex- 
dlasively connected with the subject of demoniacal 
pomession, a circumstance which may account for 
the subsequent disappearance of the name. 

Boer, 1. One of the latest halting-places of the 
laelites, lying beyond the Arnon, and so called 
because of the well which was there dug by the 
“princes” and “nobles” of the people, and is 
papetuated in a fragment of poetry (Num. xxi. 
16-18). This is possibly the BEER-ELIm referred 
to in Is, xv. 8.8, A place to which Jotham, the 
om of Gideon, fled for fear of his brother Abimelech 
ei ix, 21). There is nothing to indicate its 

Bera, son of Zophah, of the tribe of Asher 
(l Bow 37), oe 

prince of the Reubenites, carried awa 
by Tiylath-pileser (1 Chr. v. 6). ‘ 
__ bat-tlim, & spot named in Is. xv. 8 as on the 
border of Moab,” apparently the south, Eglaim 
bring at the north end of the Dead Sea. The name 
ety to the well dug by the chiefs of Israel on 
, approach to the promised land, close by the 

rs of Moab,” (Num. xxi. 16; comp. 13). 

a aR of Judith, one of the wives 
ivi. 34). [ANaH.]—2. Father o 
sacar Hosea, (Hos. i. ) : 
a well, or rather a livi i 

(LY. fountain, comp. Jer. vi. 7) beween Kadesh 
‘in the wilderness, “* in the way to Shur,” 

and therefore in the * south country” (G ne 
&2), which, according to th lanati ( en, xX1V 
Tis fo named e explanation of the text, 
(Ge wei 1a Hagar, because God saw her there 
ates BY this well Isaac dwelt both 

82 after the death of his father (Gen. xxiv 

Uy. 11). In both these e name ig 
fs teh Via ewelr 
Ti at Wiig i of the well Lahai- 
Pees, 10 hous south of Huheibehs ‘near which 
isa : 3; lear w 
Qin See the name of Beit Hagar 
frmation, » 7); but this requires con- 


i 
Tho ny one of the four cities of the Hivites 


them the whe as into a treaty of peace with 


” 


erers of Ish-bosheth bei 
ce wae THE to it (2 Sam. iy. 2), Te 
te it of With Chephirah and K. Jearim in 
55, Ke who returned from Babylon (Ezr. 
Beech war y= 29; 1 Esdr. y, 19). [Berotu. 
hi deseringie wa the times of Eusebius 
tin th mt itt position agrees perfectly with 
10 mie semi el-Bireh, which stands at about 
ot Jerusalem, by the great road to 
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Néblus, just below a ridge which bounds the pros- 
pect northwards from the Holy city. Nahari ‘ the 
Beerothite ” (2 Sam. xxiii. 37), or “ the Beroth- 
ite’ (1 Chr. xi. 39), was one of the “ mighty 
men ”’ of Duvid’s guard. 

Be'eroth of the Children of Jaakan, the wells 
of the tribe of Bene-Jaakan, which formed one of 
the halting-places of the Israelites in the desert 
(Deut. x. 6). In Num. xxxiii., the name is given 
as BENE JAAKAN only. 

Beer-sho’ba, the name of one of the oldest places 
in Palestine, which formed the southern limit of 
the country. There are two accounts of the origin 
of the name.=-1, According to the first, the well 
was dug by Abraham, and the name given, because 
there he and Abimelech the king of the Philistines 
‘*sware” both of them (Gen. xxi. 31). But the 
compact was ratified by the setting apart of “ seven 
ewe lambe ;” and as the Hebrew word for *‘ seven” 
is Sheba, it is equally possible that this is the 
meaning of the name. Here, and in subsequent 
early notices of the place, it is spelt Beer-shaba.—= 
2. The other narrative ascribes the origin of the 
name to an occurrence almost precisely similar, in 
which both Abimelech the king of the Philistines, 
and Phichol, his chief captain, are again concerned, 
with the difference that the person on the Hebrew 
side of the transaction is Isaac instead of Abraham 
(Gen. xxvi. 31-33). Here there is no reference to 
the ‘* seven”? lambs, and we are left to infer the 
derivation of Shibah (not “Shebah,” as in the 
A.V.) from the mention of the ‘ swearing ’’ in ver. 
31. If we accept the statement of ver. 18 as re- 
ferring to the same well as the former account, we 
shall be spared the necessity of enquiring whether 
these two narratives relate two separate occurrences, 
or refer to one and the same event, at one time 
ascribed to one, at another time to another of the 
early heroes and founders of the nation. There are 
at present on the spot two principal wells, and five 
smaller ones. The two rine wells are on or 
close to the northern bank of the Wady es-Scba’. 
They lie just a hundred yards apart, and are so 
placed as to be visible from a considerable distance. 
The larger of the two, which lies to the east, is, 
according to the careful measurements of Dr. Robin- 
son, 124 feet diam., and at the time of his visit 
(Apr. 12) was 444 feet to the surface of the water: 
the masonry which encloses the well reaches down- 
wards for 284 feet. The other well is 5 feet diam., 
and was 42 feet to the water. The curb-stones 
round the mouth of both wells are worn into deep 
grooves by the action of the ropes of so many cen- 
turies, and ‘‘ look as if frilled or fluted all round.” 
The five lesser wells are in a group in the bed of 
the wady. On some low hills north of the large 
wells are scattered the foundations and ruins of a 
town of moderate size. There are no trees or shrubs 
near the spot.—From the time of Jacob (Gen. 
xlvi. 1) till the conqnest of the country we only 
catch a momentary glimpse of Beersheba in the 
lists of the cities in the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 28) given to the tribe of Simeon (xix. 2 ; 
1 Chr. iv. 28). Samuel’s sons were judges there 
(1 Sam. viii. 2). From Dan to Beersheba (Judg. 
xx. 1, &.), or from Beersheba to Dan (1 Chr. 
xxi. 2; comp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 2), became the esta- 
blished formula for the whole of the promised land ; 
just as “from Geba to B.” (2 K. xxiii. 8), or “ from 
B. to Mount Ephraim” (2 Chr. xix. 4) was that 
for the southern kingdom after the disruption. 
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After the return from the Captivity the formula is | on the frontier of Moab and Palestine (Jerome on 
narrowed still more, and becomes “ from B. to the | Is. xv.), and on the route to Egypt; the connexion 
Valley of Hinnom” (Neh. xi. 30). From the in-| in which it is found, Is. xv. 55 Jer. xlviii. 34; 
cidental references of Amos, we find that, like| Gen. xiii. 10. We first read of Bela in Gen. xiv. 
Bethel and Gilgal, the place was in his time the| 2,8, The king of Bela is the only one of the five 
seat of an idolatrous worship, apparently connected | confederates whose name is not given, and this 
in some intimate manner with the northern kingdom | suggests the probability of Bela having been his 
(Am. v. 5, viii. 14). After this, with the mere| own name, as well as the name of his city, which 
mention that Beersheba and the villages round it | may have been s0 called from him—@, Son of Beor, 
were re-inhabited after the Captivity (Neh. xi. 30), | who reigned over Edom in the city of Dinhabah, 
the name dies entirely out of the Bible records. | eight generations before Saul, king of Israel, or 
In the time of Jerome it was still a considerable | about the time of the Exodus. Bernard Hyde, 
place; and later it is mentioned as an episcopal city | following some Jewish commentators (Simon. 
under the Bishop of Jerusalem. It only remains} Onomast. 142, note), identifies this Bela with 
to notice that it retains its ancient name as nearly | Balaam the son of Beor ; but the evidence from the 
similar in sound as an Arabic signification will] name does not seem to prove more than identity of 
permit—Bér es-Seb4—the “well of the lion,” or| family and race. There is nothing whatever to 
“‘ of seven.” guide us as to the age of Beor, or Bosor, the founder 

Beesh'terah, one of the two cities allotted to the| of the house from which Bela and Balaam sprung. 
sons of Gershom, out of the tribe of Manasseh | The name of Bela’s ancestor Beor, is of a decidedly 
beyond Jordan (Josh. xxi. 27). It appears to be| Chaldee or Aramean form; and we are expressly 
identical with Ashtaroth (1 Chr. vi. 71). told that Balaam the son of Beor dwelt in Pethor, 

Beetle. [Locusr. ] which is by the river of the land of the children of 

Beheading, [PUNISHMENTS. } his people, i. ¢. the river Euphrates ; and he him- 

Behemoth. ‘There can be little or no doubt, | self describes his home as being in Aram (Num. 
that by this word (Job xl. 15-24) the hippopo-| xxii. 5, xxiii. 7). Hence it is not improbable that 
tamus is intended, since all the details descriptive | Bela the son of Beor, who reigned over Edom, was 
of the behemoth accord entirely with the ascertained | a Chaldean by birth, and reigned in Edom by con- 
habits of that animal. Since in the first part of | quest. He may have been contemporary with 
Jehovah’s discourse (Job xxxviii., xxxix.) Jand| Moses and Balaam. The passage Gen. xxxvi. 31-39, 
animals and birds are mentioned, it suits the| is given in duplicate 1 Chr. i. 43-51.—=8. Eldest 
general purpose of that discourse better to suppose | son of Benjamin, according to Gen. xlvi, 21 (A. Y. 
that aquatic or amphibious creatures are spoken of | “ Belah”), Num. xxvi. 38, 40; 1 Chr. vii. 6, 

: viii. 1, and head of the family of the BELAITES. 
—4, Son of Ahaz, a Reubenite (1 Chr. v. 8). 

Belah. [BExa, 3.] 

Be'laites, the, Num. xxvi. 38. [BELA, 3.] 

Be'lemus, 1 Esd. ii. 16. ISHLAM. 

Be'lial. The translators of our A. V., following 
the Vulgate, have frequently treated this word as a 
proper name, and given it in the form Belial, in 
accordance with 2 Cor. vi. 15. This is particularly 
the case where it is connected with the expressions 
x | man of, or son of: in other instances it is trans- 
t | lated wicked or some equivalent term (Deut. xv. 9; 
Ps, xli. 8, ci. 3; Prov. vi. 12, xvi. 27, xix. 28 ; 
Nah. i. 11,15). There can be no question, how- 
ever, that the word is not to be regarded as a pro- 
per name in the O. T.; its meaning is worthlessness, 
and hence recklessness, lawlessness. The expression 
son or man of Belial must be understood as mean~ 
ing simply a worthless, lawless fellow: it occurs 
frequently in this sense in the historical books 
(Judg. xix. 22, xx. 13; 1 Sam. i. 16, ii. 12, x. 27, 
xxv. 17, 25, xxx. 22; 2 Sam. xvi. 7,xx.1; 1K. 
xxi. 10; 2 Chr. xiii. 7), and only once in the earlier 
pooks (Deut. xiii, 13). In 2 Sam. xiii. 6, and 
Job xxxiv. 18, Belial stands by itself, as a term of 
reproach. In the N.T. the term appears in the 
form BeAfap and not BeAfad, as given in the 
A.V. The term as used in 2 Cor. vi. 15 is gener- 
ally understood as an appellative of Satan, as the 
personification of all that was bad: Bengel explains 
it of Antichrist, as more strictly the opposite of 
Christ. 

Bellows. The word occurs only in Jer. vi. 29, 
“The bellows are burned ;” where their use is to 
heat a smelting furnace, A picture of two different 
kinds of bellows, both of highly ingenious construc 
tion, may be found in Wilkinson, Anc, Egypt. iit. 
338. “They consisted,” he says, “of 4 leather, 
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Hippopotamus amphiblus. 


in the last half of it; and since the leviathan, by 
almost universal consent, denotes the crocodile, the 
behemoth seems clearly to point to the hippopo- 
tamus, his associate in the Nile. The description 
of the animal’s lying under ‘the shady trees,” 
amongst the “reeds” and willows, is peculiarly 
applicable to the hippopotamus. It has been argued 
that such a description is equally applicable to the 
elephant ; but this is hardly the case, for though 
the elephant is fond of frequent ablutions, and is 
frequently seen near water, yet the constant habit 
of the hippopotamus, as implied in verses 21, 22, 
seems to be especially made the subject to which 
the attention is directed. 


Be'kah. [WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Bel. [Baa..] ] 


‘yeceived the name of Zoar (Gen. xiv. 2, xix. 22). 
- dt lay on the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, 


BELLS 


scared and fitted into a frame, from which a long 
a for carrying the wind to the fire. 


were worked by the feet, the operator stand- 

ing upon them, with one under each foot, and 
pressing them alternately while he pulled up each 
exhausted skin with a string he held in his hand. 
{n ove instance we observe trom the painting, that 
when the man left the bellows, they were raised as 
ifinflated with air; and this would imply a know- 
ledge of the valve, The pipes even in the time of 
IL, [supposed to be] the contemporary 

of Moses, appear to have been simply of reed, 
seed with a metal point to resist the action of the 
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nt si two words thus translated 
meenloth, Zech, xiv. 20; A, V. marg. “ bridles.” 


zh ‘ies he went in unto the 
ren = out, that he die not” (Ex. xxviii. 34; 


v.9), No doubt they answered the sam 
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retired to the neighbouring city of Borsippus or 
Borsippa. Being blockaded in that city Nabonnedus 
surrendered, his life was spared, and a principality 
or estate given to him in Carmania, where he died. 
According to Herodotus the last king was called 
Labynetus, a name easy to reconcile with the 
Nabonnedus of Berosus, and the Nabannidochus of 
Megasthenes. Cyrus, after defeating Labynetus in 
he oe field, gepeal before Babylon, within 
which the besieged defied attack and even blockade, 
But he took the city by drawing off for a time the 
waters of the Euphrates, and then marching in with 
his whole army along its bed during a great Baby- 
lonian festival, These discrepancies have lately 
been cleared up by the discoveries of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. From the inscriptions on some cylinders 
found at Um-Qeer, it appears that the eldest son of 


Nabonnedus was called Bel-shar-ezar, contracted 


into Belshazzar, and admitted by his father to a 


share in the government. In a communication to 
the Atheneum, No. 1377, Sir Henry Rawlinson 


says, ‘* we can now understand how Belshazzar, as 


joint king with his father, may have been governor 
of Babylon, when the city was attacked by the 
combined forces of the Medes and Persians, and may 
have perished in the assault which followed ; while 
Nabonnedus leading a force to the relief of the place 
was defeated, and obliged to take refuge in Borsippa, 
capitulating after a short resistance, and being 
subsequently assigned, according to Berosus, am 
honourable retirement in Carmania.” In Dan. v. 2; 
Nebuchadnezzar is called the father of Belshazzar, 
This, of course, need only mean grandfather or 
ancestor. Rawlinson connects Belshazzar with 
Nebuchadnezzar through his mother, thinking it 
Probable that Nabu-nahit would strengthen bis 


-| position by marrying the daughter of that king, 


who would thus be Belshazzar’s maternal grand- 
father. A totally different view is taken by Marcus 
Niebuhr, who considers Belshazzar to be another 
name for Evilmerodach, the son of Nebuchadnezzar. 
On Rawlinson’s view, Belshazzar died B.c. 538 3 on 
Niebuhr’s, B.c. 559. 

Belteshaz’zar. paw} 

Ben, a Levite “ of the second degree,” one of the 
porters appointed by David fer the ark (1 Chr. 
xv. 18). 

Benaiiah. 1. The son of Jehoiada the chief 
priest (1 Chr. xxvii. 5), and therefore of the tribe 
of Levi, though a native of Kabzeel (2 Sam. xxiii. 
20; 1 Chr. xi. 22), in the south of Judah ; set by 
David (1 Chr. xi. 25) over his bodyguard of Che- 
rethites and Pelethites (2 Sam. viii. 18; 1 K.i. 38; 
1 Chr. xviii. 17; 2 Sam. xx. 23) and occupying a 
middle rank between the first three of the “ mighty 
men,” and the thirty “ valiant men of the armies ” 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 22, 23; 1 Chr. xi. 25, xxvii. 6.) 
The exploits which gave him this rank are narrated 
in 2 Sam. xxiii. 20, 21; 1 Chr. xi. 22. He was 
captain of the host for the third month (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 5). Benaiah remained faithful to Solomon 
during Adonijah’s attempt on the crown (1 K. i. 
8, 10, 82, 38, 44); and was raised into the place 
of Joab as commander-in-chief of the whole army 
Gi. 35, iv. 4). He appears to have had a son, 
called after his grandfather, Jehoiada, who succeeded 
Ahithophel about the person of the king (1 Chr. 


-| xxvii. 34). But this is possibly a copyist’s mis- 


take for “ Benaiah the son of Jehoiada.”=—, BEN- 
AIAH the PIRATHONITE; an Ephraimite, one of 
David's thirty mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 30; 1 Chr. 
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xi. 31), and the captain of the eleventh monthly 
course (1 Chr. xxvii. 14).—8, A Levite in the 
time of David, who ‘played with a psaltery on 
Alamoth ” (1 Chr. xv. 18, 20, xvi. 5).—-4. A priest 
in the time of David, appointed to blow the trumpet 
before the ark (1 Chr. xv. 24, xvi. 6).—=5. A 
Levite of the sons of Asaph (2 Chr, xx. 14).—6. 
A Levite in the time of Hezekiah, one of the “ over- 
seers of offerings” (2 Chr. xxxi. 13).—%. One of 
the “princes” of the families of Simeon (1 Chr. 
iv. 36).—8, Four laymen in the time of Ezra who 
had taken strange wives.—1 (Ezr. x. 25). A- 
ANIA8.}—2 (Ezr. x. 30). [Narpus.]—3 (x. 35) 
and 4 (x. 43), [Banazas.]—9. The father of 
Pelatiah, ‘‘a prince of the people” in the time of 
Ezekiel (xi. 1, 13). 

Ben-am'mi, the son of the younger daughter of 
Lot, and progenitor of the Ammonites (Gen. xix. 
38). 


Beno'-berak, one of the cities of the tribe of 
Dan, mentioned only in Josh. xix. 45. It is im- 
possible to say whether the ‘‘ sons of Berak ”” who 
gave their name to this place belonged to Dan, or 
were earlier settlers dispossessed by the tribe. No 
trace has been found of it. 

Bene-ja‘akan, a tribe who gave their name to 
certain wells in the desert which formed one of the 
hulting-places of the Israelites on their journey to 
Canaan. [BEEROTH BENE-JAAKAN.] In Num. 
xxxiii. 31, 32, the name is given in the shortened 
form of BENE-JAAKAN,. The tribe doubtless derived 
its name from Jaakan, the son of Ezer son of Seir 
the Horite (1 Chr. i. 42), whose name is also given 
in Genesis (xxxvi. 27) as AKAN. 

Bene-ke'dem, ‘the children of the East,” an 
appellation given to a people, or to peoples, dwell- 
ing to the east of Palestine. It occurs in Gen. 
xxix. 1; Job i. 3; Judg. vi. 3, 33, vii. 12, viii. 
10. In the first three passages the Bene-kedem 
are mentioned together with the Midianites and the 
Amalekites ; and in the fourth the latter peoples 
seem to be included in this common name, From 
Judg. vii. 11-15, it is to be inferred that they spoke 
a dialect intelligible to an Israelite: an inference bear- 
ing on an rae! of race, and thence on the growth 
of the Semitic languages, From 1 K. iv. 30 it is 
difficult to deduce an argument; but Is. xi. 14, 
Jer. xlix. 28, Ez. xxv. 4, 10, refer, apparently, to 
the habits of the wandering Arabs, From a con- 
sideration of these passages and of Gen. xxv. 6, we 
think that the term Bene-kedem primarily signified 
the peoples of the Arabian deserts, and chiefly the 
tribes of Ishmael and of Keturah, extending perhaps 
to Mesopotamia and Babylonia; and that it was 
sometimes applied to the Arabs and their country 
generally (Gen. x. 30). 

Benha ‘dad, the name of three kings of Damascus. 
—BENHADAD I. was either son or grandson to 
Rezon, and in his time Damascus was supreme in 
Syria. His alliance was courted both by Baasha of 
Israel and Asa of Judah. He finally closed with 
the latter on receiving a large amount of treasure, 
and conquered & great part of the N. of Israel, 
thereby enabling Asa to pursue his victorious 
operations in the S, From 1 K. xx. 34, it would 
appear that he continued to make war upon Israel 
in Omri’s time, and forced him to make streets ” 
in Samaria for Syrian residents, [AwaB.] This 
date is B.C, 950.—-BENHADAD II., son of the pre- 
ceding, and also king of Damascus. Long wars 
with Israel characterised his reign, of which the 
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earlier campaigns are described under AHAB, His 
power and the extent of his dominion are proved by 
the thirty-two vassal kings who accompanied him 
to his first siege of Samaria. Some time after the 
death of Ahab, Benhadad renewed the war with 
Israel, attacked Samaria a second time, and pressed 
the siege so closely that there was a terrible famine 
in the city. But the Syrians broke up in the night 
in consequence of a sudden panic. Soon after Ben- 
hadad fell sick, and sent Hazael to consult Elisha 
as to the issue of his malady. On the day after 
Hazael’s return Benhadad was murdered, but not, 
as is commonly thought from a cursory reading of 
2 K. viii. 15, by Hazae]l. Ewald thinks that one 
or more of Benhadad’s own servants were the mur- 
derers. Benhadad’s death was about B.c. 890, and 
he must have reigned some 30 years.<-BENHA- 
DAD IJI., son of Hazael, and his successor on the 
throne of Syria. His reign was disastrous for 
Damascus, and the vast power wielded by his father 
sank into insignificance. When he succeeded to the 
throne, Jehoash recovered the cities which Jehoahaz 
had lost to the Syrians, and beat him in Aphek 
(2 K. xiii. 17, 25). Jehoash gained two more vic- 
tories, but did not restore the dominion of Israel on 
the E. of Jordan. This glory was reserved for his 
successor. The date of Benhadad III. is B.c. 840. 
His misfortunes in war are noticed by Amos i. 4. 

Ben-ha'il, one of the princes whom king Jehosha- 
phat sent to teach in the cities of Judah (2 Chr. 
xvii. 7). 

Beit awin: son of Shimon, in the line of Judah 
(1 Chr. iv. 20). 

Beni‘nu, a Levite; one of those who sealed the 
covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 13 [14])._ 

Benjamin. 1, The youngest of the children 
of Jacob, and the only one of the thirteen who was 
born in Palestine. His birth took place on the 
road between Bethel and Bethlehem, a short dis- 
tance from the latter, and his mother Rachel died 
in the act of giving him birth, naming him 
with her last breath Ben-oni, ‘son of my sorrow. 
This was by Jacob changed into Benjamin (Gen. 
xxxv. 16-18). The name is worthy some atten- 
tion. It has been interpreted to mean “Son of 
the right hand,” ¢.e¢. fortunate, dexterous. On 
the other hand the Samaritan Codex gives the name 
in an altered form as D'9'33, son of days, $. ¢. son 
of my old age (comp. Gen. xliv. 20), which is 
adopted by Philo, Aben-ezra, and others. In the 
adjectival forms of the word the first syllable is 
generally suppressed, as “ sons of Yemini,” for sons 
of Benjamin; “man of Yemini,” for man of 
Benjamin (1 Sam. ix. 21; xxii. 7); “land of 
Yemini,” for land of Benjamin (1 Sam. ix. 4); 88 
if the patriarch's name had been originally Yamin 
(comp. Gen. xlvi. 10), and that of the tribe Yemin- 
ites. Until the journeys of Jacob’s sons and of 
Jacob himself into Egypt we hear nothing of Ben- 
jamin, and os far as he is concerned those well- 
known narratives disclose nothing beyond the very 
strong affection entertained towards him by his 
father and his whole-brother Joseph, and the rela- 
tion in which he stood, as if a mere darling child, 
to the whole of his family. Even the harsh natures 
of the elder patriarchs relaxed towards him. But 
Benjamin can hardly have been the “lad” which 
we commonly imagine him to be, for at the time 
that the patriarchs went down to reside in Egypt, 
when ‘every man with his house went with 
Jacob,” ten sons are ascribed to Benjamin,—® 
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larger number thea to any of his brothers—and 
two of these, from the plural formation of their 
names, were themselves apparently families (Gen. 
uri. 21), Henceforward the history of Benjamin 
is the history of the tribe. And up to the time of 
the entrance on the Promised Land that history is 
% weagre as it is afterwards full and interesting. 
Ud rare of Benjamin to Ephraim during the 

to the Promised Land was maintained in the 
territories allotted to each. Benjamin lay imme- 
diately to the south of Ephraim and between him 
aod Judah, The situation of this territory was 


highly favourable, It formed almost a parallelo- 
gam, ef about 26 miles in length by 12 in 
was the Jordan, 
ad from thence it extended to the wooded dis. 
trict of Kirjath-jearim, a point about eight miles 
West of Jerusalem, while in the other direction it 
Sreiched from the valley of Hinnom, under the 


Its eastern boundary 


“Shoulder of the Jebusite” on the south, to Bethel 


@ the north. Thus Dan intervened between Ben- 


Hmm and the Philistines, while the communica- 
fons with the valley of the Jordan were in their 
wn Power, On the south the territory ended 
abruptly with the steep slopes of the hill of Jeru- 
ri ron the north it melted imperceptibly into 
* possessions of the friendly Ephraim, The 
Smalless of this district, hardly larger than the 
County of Middlesex, was, according to the testi- 
rm of Josephus, compensated for by the excel- 
of the land.=(1.) The general level of this 

of Palestine is very high, not less than 2000 

: — the maritime plain of the Mediterranean 
one side, or than 3000 feet above the deep 

rea of the Jordan on the other, besides which 
rl pale level or plateau is surmounted, in the 
t now under consideration, by a large number 
Pipi, almost every one of which has borne 
wut part in the rat) of the tribe.=-(2). No less 
pei ial = eminences are the torrent- 


down into the deep tracts on each side of it, 


i eit difficult and intricate character than 
€ western, The Principal one, which, 
hs dented, was doubtless in ancient times 
hind api to the interior, leaves the Arabah 
te rll site of Jericho, and breaking through 
ee Ale many a wild bend and steep 
rge of the and indeed beyond the very cen- 
the table-land of Hig] sie in, to the foot 
eminence on which stands the rnins of Bireh, 


the aly ig they extended their limits, since in 


SS ot 1 Chr, viii, we find menti 
hs Mites who built, Les ention made 


Thidh pee founders of Aijalon (12, 13 
the towns were beyond the spot aie a as 
Has too wen Mat in their boundary, These 


Captivit 
batten ty (Neh. xi, 36).—The contrast 
the warlike character of the tribe and the 


a 
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peaceful image of its progenitor ccmes out in many 
scattered notices. Benjamin was the only tribe 
which seems to have pursued archery to any pur- 
pose, and their skill in the bow (1 Sam. xx. 20, 
36; 2 Sam. i. 22; 1 Chr. viii. 40, xii. 2; 2 Chr. 
xvii. 17) and the sling (Judg. xx. 16) are cele- 
brated. Ehud the son of Gera accomplished his 
purpose on Eglon with less risk, owing to his pro- 
ficiency in using his left hand, a practice appa- 
rently confined to Benjamites (Judg. iii. 15, and 
see xx. 16; 1 Chr. xii. 2). Baanah and Rechab, 
** the sons of Rimmon the Beerothite of the children 
of Benjamin,” are the only Israelites west of the 
Jordan named in the whole history as captains of 
Marauding predatory bands. The dreadful deed 
recorded in Judg. xix., though repelled by the whole 
country, was unhesitatingly adopted and defended 
by Benjamin with an obstinacy and spirit truly 
extraordinary. That frightful transaction was 
indeed a crisis in the history of the tribe: the six 
hundred who took refuge in the cliff Rimmon were 
the only survivors. A long interval must have 
elapsed between so abject a condition and the cul- 
minating point at which we next meet with the 
tribe. Several circumstances may have conduced 
to its restoration to that place which it was now to 
assume, The Tabernacle was at Shiloh in Ephraim 
during the time of the last Judge; but the Ark 
was in Benjamin at Kirjath-jearim. Ramah, the 
official residence of Samuel, and containing a sanc- 
tuary greatly frequented (1 Sam. ix, 12, &.),— 
Mizpeh, where the great assemblies of * all Israel” 
were held (1 Sam. vii. 5),—Bethel, perhaps the 
most ancient of all the sanctuaries of Palestine, and 
Gibeon, specially noted as “the great high place” 
(1 K. iii. 4), were all in the land of Benjamin, 
The people who resorted to these various places 
must gradually have been accustomed to associate 
the tribe with power and sanctity. The struggles 
and contests which followed the death of Saul arose 


try | from the natural unwillingness of the tribe to relin- 


quish its position at the head of the nation, espe- 
cially in favour of Judah. Had it been Ephraim, 
the case might have been different, but Judah had 
as yet no connexion with the house of Joseph, and 
was besides the tribe of David, whom Saul had 
pursued with such unrelenting enmity. The tact 
and sound sense of Abner, however, succeeded in 
overcoming these difficulties, Still the insults of 
Shimei and the insurrection of Sheba are indications 
that the soreness still existed, and we do not hear 
of any cordial co-operation or firm union between 
the two tribes until the disruption of the kingdoms. 
The alliance was further strengthened by a covenant 
solemnly undertaken (2 Chr. xv. 9), and by the 
employment of Benjamites in high positions in the 
army of Judah (2 Chr. xvii.17). But what above 
all must have contributed to strengthen the alliance 
was the fact that the Temple was the common pro- 
perty of both tribes. Henceforward the history of 
Benjamin becomes merged in that of the southern 
kingdom.—2, A man of the tribe of Benjamin, son 
of Bilhan, and the head of a family of warriors 
(1 Chr. vii. 10).—8, One of the “sons of Harim ;” 
an Israelite in the time of Ezra, who had married a 
foreign wife (Ezr. x. 32). 

Ben'jamin, high gate, or gate, of, Jer. xx. 2, 
xxxvii. 13, xxxviii. 7; Zech. xiv. 10. [JERU- 
SALEM. 

Beno’, a Levite of the sons of Merari (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 26, 27). 
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Ben-o’ni, the name which the dying Rachel 
gave to her newly-born son, but which by his 
io was changed into BENJAMIN (Gen. xxxv. 
18). 

Ben-zo'heth, a name occurring among the de- 
scendants of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 20). 

Be'on, a place on the east of Jordan (Num. 
xxxii. 3), doubtless a contraction of BAAL-MEON 
(comp. ver. 38). 

Be’or. 1. The father of Bra, one of the early 
Edomite kings (Gen. xxxvi. 32; 1 Chr. i. 43).— 
2. Father of Balaam (Num. xxii. 5, xxiv. 3, 15, 
xxxi. 8; Deut. xxiii. 4; Josh. xiii. 22, xxiv. 9; 
Mic. vi. 5). He is called Bosor in the N. T. 

Be'ra, king of Sodom at the time of the invasion 
of the five kings under Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 2 ; 
also 17 and 21). 


Ber'achah, a Benjamite, who attached himself 


to David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 3). 

Ber'achah, Valley of, a valley in which Jehosha- 
phat and his people assembled to ‘‘ bless” Jehovah 
after the overthrow of the hosts of Moabites, Am- 
monites, and Mehunim, who had come against them, 
and which from that fact acquired its name of 
“the valley of blessing” (2 Chr. xx. 26). The 
name of Berethit still survives, attached to ruins 
in a valley of the same name lying between Tekua 
and the main road from Bethlehem to Hebron. 

Berachi'ah, a Gershonite Levite, father of Asaph 
the singer (1 Chr. vi. 39). [BERECHIAH.} 

_ Berai'ah, son of Shimhi, a chief man of Ben- 
jamin (1 Chr. viii. 21). 

Bere'a, 1, A city of Macedonia, to which St. 
Paul retired with Silas and Timotheus, in the 
course of his first visit to Europe, on being per- 
secuted in Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 10), and feo 
which, on being again persecuted by emissaries 
from Thessalonica, he withdrew to the sea for the 
purpose of proceeding to Athens (#5. 14, 15). The 
community of Jews must have been considerable 
in Berea, and their character is described in very 
favourable terms (i. 11). Sopater, one of St. 
Paul’s missionary companions, was from this place 
(Acts xx. 4). Berea, now called Verria or Kara- 

Verria, is situated on the eastern slope of the 
Olympian mountain-range, commanding an exten- 
sive view of the plain of the Axius and Haliaemon, 
and has now 15,000 or 20,000 inhabitants, <A 
few ancient remains, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine, 
still exist here,—-2. The modern Aleppo, mentioned 
in 2 Macc. xiii. 4.—8. A place in Judea, appa- 
a not very far from Jerusalem (1 Mace. 
ix. 4). 

Berechi'ah. 1. One of the sons of Zorobabel, 
and a-descendant of the royal family of Judah 
(1 Chr. iii. 20).—2, A man mentioned as the 
father of Meshullam who assisted in rebuilding the 
walls of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 4, 30; vi. 18).—8. 
A Levite of the line of Elkanah (1 Chr. ix. 16).— 
4. A doorkeeper for the ark (1 Chr. xv. 23).—5, 
One of the chief men of the tribe of Ephraim in 
time of king Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 12).—6, Father 
ae nate pe eee (1 Chr, xv. 17), [Bera- 

-j=i. Father i 
(ach rice of Zechariah the prophet 
‘red. 1. A place in the south of i 
between which and Kadesh lay the well orate 
(Gen. xvi. 14).—=2, A son or descendant of Ephraim 
Naeclge vii. i identical with Becher in 
: Xvi. : » by a mere change of ‘. 
Bereni'ce. [BERNICE.]} pial 


importance ; especially as it refers to a 
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Be'ri, son of Zophah, of the tribe of Asher 
(1 Chr. vii. 36). 

Beri‘ah. 1. A son of Asher (Gen. xlvi. 17; 
Num. xxvi. 44, 45), from whom descended the 
“family of the Beriites” (Num, xxvi. 44).—2. A 


son of Ephraim, so named on account of the state 
of his father’s house when he was born {1 Chr. vii. 


20-23). This short notice is of no slight historical 
period of 
Hebrew history respecting which the Bible affords 
us no other like information. The event must be 


assigned to the time between Jacob’s death and the 
beginning of the oppression. The indications that 
guide us 
have attained to manhood, and that the Hebrews 
were still free. There can be no doubt that the 
land in which the men of Gath were born is the 
eastern part of Lower Egypt, if not Goshen itself. 


are, that some of Ephraim’s sons must 


7 


At this time very many foreigners must have been 
settled in Egypt. Or else these men of Gath may 
have been mercenaries like the Cherethim (in 


Egyptian Shayratana) who were in the Egyptian 


service at a later time, as in David’s, and to whom 
lands were probably allotted as to the native army. 
—3, A Benjamite. He and his brother Shema 
were ancestors of the inhabitants of Ajalon, and 
expelled the inhabitants of Gath (1 Chr. viii, 13, 


16.)—-4, A Levite (1 Chr. xxiii. 10, 11). 
Berii'tes. (Berry, 1.] 
Be'rites, the, a tribe or people who are named 


with Abel and Beth-maachah—and who were there- 
fore doubtless situated in the north of Palestine— 


mentioned only as having been visited by Joab in 
his tg after Sheba the son of Bichri (2 Sam. 
xx. 14). 

Be'rith, the god, Judg. ix. 46. [BaaL-BERITH.] 

Berni'ce and Bereni'ce, the eldest daughter of 
Herod Agrippa I. (Acts xii. 1, &c.), She was first 
married to her uncle Herod, king of Chalcis, and 
after his death (a.D. 48) she lived under circum- 
stances of great suspicion with her own brother 
Agrippa II., in connexion with whom she is men- 
tioned Acts xxv. 18, 23, xxvi. 30, as having visi 
Festus on his appointment as Procurator of Judaea. 
She was a second time married, to Polemon, king 
of Cilicia, but soon left him, and returned to her 
brother. She afterwards became the mistress of 
Vespasian, and of his son Titus. 

odach-Bal'adan. 2 K. xx. 12. [MERO- 

DACH-BALADAN. 

Be'roth, 1 Esd. v.19. [BEROTH. } 

Be'rothah, Be'rothai. ‘he first of these two 
names, each of which occurs once only, is given by 
Ezekiel (xlvii. 16) in connexion with Hamath and 
Damascus as forming part of the northern boundary 
of the promised land. The second is mentioned 
(2 Sam. viii. 8) as the name of a city of Zobah 
taken by David, also in connexion with Hamath 
and Damascus. The well-known city Beiritt 
(Berytus) naturally suggests itself as identical with 
one at least of the names; but in each instance the 
circumstances of the case seem to require a position 
further east. Fiirst regards Berothah and Berothai 


as distinct places, and identifies the first with 
Berytus. 
Be'rothite, the (1 Chr. xi. 39). (BeERoTH.} 


Beryl (tarshish), occurs in Ex. xxviii. 20, Xxx1x- 
13; Cant. v. 14; Ez.i. 16, x. 9, xxviii. 13; Dan. 
x. 6. It is generally supposed that the tarshish 
derives its name from the place so called. There 1s 
little or nothing in the passages where the é 
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is meationed to lend us to anything like a satis- 
factory conclusion as to its identity, excepting in 
Cant. v. 14, where we do seem to catch a glimmer 
of the stone denoted: “ His hands are orbs of gold 
idorued with the farshish stone.” The orbs or rings 
of gold refer not to rings on the fingers, but to the 
fingers themselves, as they gently press upon the 
thomb and thus form the figure of an orb ora 
ing. The latter part of the verse is the causal 
ca of the former, It is not only said in this 
passage that the hands are called orbs of gold, but 
the reason why they are thus called is immediately 
sdded—specially on account of the beautiful chry- 
tolites with which the hands were adorned, Pliny 
ays of the chrysolithos, “it is a transparent stone 
vith a refulgence like that of gold.” Since then 
the golden stone, as the name imports, is admirably 
muited to the above passage in Canticles, the ancient 
chrysolite or the modern yellow topaz appears to 


have a better claim than any other gem to repre- 


sat the tarshish of the Hebrew Bible, certainly a 
letter claim than the beryl of the A. V., a render 


ri which appears to be unsupported by any kind 
Berse‘lus, 1 Esd. v, 38, ARZILLAI, 
Be'ai. “Children c. } 


=e of Besai” were among the 
Nethinim who returned to Judaea with Zerubbabel 


(Ez, ii, 49: Neh, vil. 52). [Basrar. 
Beoodei'ah, father of Mesholions af of the re- 
Paurers of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 6). 
Wir, the brook, a torrent-bed or wady in 
extreme sonth of Judah, of which mention 
ccctrs only in 1 Sam. xxx, 9,10, 21. It must 


have ben ‘south of Ziklag, but hitherto the situ- 


thea of neither town nor wady has been identified. 


a city belonging to Hadadezer, king of 


» Mentioned with Berothai (2 Sam. viii. 8). 


an inversion of letters, Tibchath, Ewald 
Frotounioes the latter to be the correct reading, and 
ip it with Tebach (Gen, xxii, 24), 
ia ane, a place apparently south of Jerusalem 
pe . 9), and Possibly identical with Bethanin 
oe two miles from the Terebinth of Abra- 


om ue of the cities on the border of the 

rh aaa om rae: te Eusebius it is 
» 1 have en ten 

“a ls cat of Ptolemais, =” D8Ye 
sag most general word for a house or 

wtled te iClY speaking it has the force of 

the be; er Be in Gen. xxxiij. 17, where 

ouse ’” ® ry 
d i of Jacobs sal rain the termination 


— Of worship,—= 
tn an eatly employed in combination 
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as ENGANNIN, “spring of gardens,” the modern 
Jenin, 

Beth-ab‘ara, a place beyond Jordan, in which, 
according to the Received Text of the N. T., John 
was baptizing (John i, 28), apparently at the time 
that he baptized Christ (comp. ver. 29, 39, 35). 
If this reading be correct, Bethabara may be iden- 
tical with Beth-barah, the ancient ford of Jordan, 
of which the men of Ephraim took possession after 
Gideon's defeat of the Midianites (BETH-BaRAH | ; 
or, which seems more likely, with Beth-nimrah, 
on the east of the river, nearl opposite Jericho, 
(BETH-NIMRAH.] But the oldest MSS. (A B) 
and the Vulgate have not Bethabara but Bethany. 

Beth'-anath, one of the “ fenced cities” of 
Naphtali, named with Bethshemesh (Josh. xix. 
38); from neither of them were the Canaanites 
expelled (Judg. i. 33). By Eusebius and Jerome 
it is spoken of us a village called Batanaea, 15 miles 
eastward of Caesarea, 

Beth'-anoth, a town in the mountainous district 
of Judah, named with Halhul, Bethzur, and others, 
in Josh. xv. 59 only. It is very probably the 
modern Beit-ainin. 

Beth'any, a village which, scanty as are the 
notices of it contained in Scripture, is more inti- 
mately associated in our minds than perhaps any 
other place with the most familiar acts and scenes 
of the last days of the life of Christ. It was situ- 
ated “at” (xpds) the Mount of Olives (Mark xi. 1; 
Luke xix. 29), about fifteen stadia from Jerusalem 
(John xi, 18), on or near the usual road from 
Jericho to the city (Luke xix. 29, comp. 1; Mark 
xi. 1, comp. x. 46), and close by and west (?) of 
another village called BETHPHAGE, the two being 
several times mentioned together,—-There never 
appears to have been any doubt as to the site of 
Bethany, which is now known by a name derived 
from Lazarus—el-’Azartyeh or Lazarich, It lies 
on the eastern slope of the Mount of Olives, fully 
@ mile beyond the summit, and not very far from 
the point at which the road to Jericho begins its 
more sudden descent towards the Jordan valley, 
El-' Azartyeh is a ruinous and wretched village, a 
wild mountain hamlet of some twenty families, 
In the village are shown the traditional sites of 
the house and tomb of Lazarus. The house of 
Simon the leper is also exhibited, 

Beth-ar‘abah, one of the six cities of Judah 
which were situated down in the Arabah, the sunk 
valley of the Jordan and Dead Sea (Josh. xv. 61), 
on the north border of the tribe, and apparently 
between Beth-hoglah and the high land cn the 
west of the Jordan valley (xv. 6). It is also 
included in the list of the towns of Benjamin 
(xviii. 22). 

Beth-a'ram, accurately BETH-HARAM, one of 
the towns of Gad on the east of Jordan, described 


-} as in “the valley,” Josh, xiii. 27, and no doubt 


the same place as that named BETH-HARAN in 
Num. xxiii, 36. Eusebius and Jerome report that 
in their day its appellation was Bethramphtha, and 
that, in honour of Augustus, Herod had named it 
Libias, Josephus’s account is that Herod (Antipas), 
on taking possession of his tetrarchy, fortified Sep- 


§ | phoris and the city of Betharamptha, building a wall 


round the latter, and calling it Julias in honour 
of the wife of the emperor. Ptolemy gives the 
locality of Libias as 31° 26' lat. and 67° 10’ long. 

Beth-ar’bel, named only in Hos. x. 14, as the 
scene of a sack and massacre by Shalman. No 
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clue is given to its position; it may be the ancient 
stronghold of Arbela in Galilee, or another place of 
the same name near Pella. 

Beth-a'ven, a place on the mountains of Ben- 
jamin, east of Bethel (Josh. vii. 2, xviii. 12), and 
lying between that place and Michmash (1 Sam. 
xiii. 5, xiv. 23). In Hos. iv. 15, v. 8, x. 5, the 
name is transferred, with a play on the word very 
characteristic of this prophet, to the neighbouring 
Bethel—once the ‘‘house of God,’”’ but then the 
house of idols, of ‘ naught.” 

Beth-azma'veth. Under this name is men- 
tioned, in Neh. vii. 28 only, the town of Benjamin 
which is elsewhere called AZMAVETH, and BETH- 
SAMOS. Mr. Finn proposes to identify Azmaveth 
with Hizmeh, a village on the hills of Benjamin to 
the S.E. of Jeba. 

Beth-baal-me'on, a place in the possessions of 
Reuben, on the downs (A. V. “ plain’’) east of 
Jordan (Josh. xiii. 17). At the Israelites’ first 
approach its name was BAAL-MEON (Num. xxxii. 
38, or in its contracted form, BEON, xxxii. 3), to 
which the Beth was possibly a Hebrew addition. 
Later it would seem to have come into possession 
of Moab, and to be known either as Beth-meon 
(Jer. xlviii. 23) or Baal-meon (Ez. xxv. 9). The 
name is still attached to a ruined place of consider- 
able size, a short distance to the S.W. of Hesbdn, 
and bearing the name of ‘the fortress of Mi’dn,” 
or Maéin, which appears to give its appellation to 
the Wadi Zerka Haein, 

Beth-ba'rah, named only in Judg. vii. 24, as a 
point apparently south of the scene of Gideon’s vic- 
tory. Beth-barah derives its chief interest from 
the possibility that its more modern representative 
may have been Beth-abara where John baptized. 
It was probably the chief ford of the district. 

Beth-ba‘si, a town in which Jonathan and 
Simon Maccabaeus took refuge from Bacchides (1 
Mace, ix. 62, 64). It was, probably, in the Jordan 
valley not far from Jericho. 

Beth-bir’ei, a town of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 31), 
which by comparison with the parallel list in Josh. 
xix. appears to have had also the name of BETH- 
LEBAOTH. It lay to the extreme south. 

Beth-car’, a place named as the point to which 
the Israelites pursued the Philistines (1 Sam. vii. 
11), and therefore west of Mizpeh. From the ex- 
pression “ under Beth-car”’ it would seem that the 
place itself was on a height, Josephus says that 
_ the stone Ebenezer was set up here. 

Beth-da'gon. 1. A city in the low country of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 41), and therefore not far from 
the Philistine territory, with which its name implies 
a connexion. Caphardagon existed as a very large 
village between Diospolis (Lydda) and Jamnia in 
the time of Jerome.—2, A town apparently near 
the coast, named as one of the landmarks of the 
boundary of Asher (Josh. xix. 27). The name and 
the proximity to the coast, point to its being a 
Philistine colony, 

Beth-diblathaim, a town of Moab (Jer. xlviii. 
22), apparently the place elsewhere called ALMON- 
DIBLATHAIM. 

Beth'-el. 1. A well-known city and holy place 
of central Palestine. Of the origin of the name of 
Bethel there are two accounts extant. 1. It was 
bestowed on the spot by Jacob under the awe 
inspired by the nocturnal vision of God, when on his 
journey from his father’s house at Beersheba to seek 
his wife in Haran (Gen. xxviii. 19). The expres- 
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sion in the last paragraph of this account indicates 
a distinction between the early Canaanite “city” 
Luz, and the “place,” as yet a mere undis 
tinguished spot, marked only by the “stone,” or 
the heap erected by Jacob to commemorate his 
vision.==2. But according to the other account, 
Bethel received its name on the occasion of a bless- 
ing bestowed by God upon Jacob after his return 
from Padan-aram ; at which time also (according 
to this narrative) the name of Israel was given him 
(Gen. xxxv. 14, 15).—Early as is the date involved 
in these narratives, yet, if we are to accept the 
precise definition of Gen. xii. 8, the name of Bethel 
would appear to have existed at this spot even be- 
fore the arrival of Abram in Canaan: he removed 
from the oaks of Moreh to “‘ the’ mourtain on the 
east of Bethel,” with ‘ Bethel on the west and Hai 
on the east.” Here he built an altar; and hither 
he returned from Egypt with Lot before their 
separation (xiii. 3, 4).—-ln one thing, however, the 
above narratives all agree,—in omitting any men- 
tion of town or buildings at Bethel at that early 
period, and in drawing a marked distinction between 
the “ city” of Luz and the consecrated “place” in 
its neighbourhood Meigs Gen. xxxv. 7). Even in 
the ancient chronicles of the conquest the two are 
still distinguished (Josh. xvi. 1, 2); and the appro- 
priation of the name of Bethel to the city appears 
not to have been made till still later, when it was 
taken by the tribe of Ephraim; after which the 
name of Luz occurs no more (Judg. i. 22-26).— 
After the conquest Bethel is frequently heard of. 
In the troubled times when there was no king in 
Israel, it was to Bethel that the people went up in 
their distress to ask counsel of God (Judg. xx. 18, 
26, 81, xxi. 2: A. V. “‘house of God”). Here was 
the ark of the covenant under the charge of Phinehas 
the grandson of Aaron (xx. 26-28, xxi. 4); and the 
mention of a regular or causeway between it and 
the great town of Shechem is doubtless an indication 
that it was already in much repute. Later we find it 
named as one of the holy cities to which Samuel went 
in circuit (1 Sam. vii. 16). Here Jeroboam placed 
one of the two calves of gold, and built a “ house of 
high places” and an altar of incense, by whiclr he 
himself stood to burn; as we see him in the 
familiar picture of 1 K. xiii. Towards the end of 
Jeroboam’s life Bethel fell into the hands of Judah 
(2 Chr. xiii. 19). Elijah visited Bethel, and we 
hear of “sons of the prophets” as resident there 
(2 K. ii. 2, 3), two facts apparently incompatible 
with the active existence of the calf-worship. The 
mention of the bears so close to the town (iii. 23, 
25), looks too as if the neighbourhood were not 
much frequented at that time. But, after the de- 
struction of the Baal worship by Jehu, Bethel comes 
once more into view (2 K. x. 29). Under the 
descendants of this king the place and the worship 
must have greatly flourished, for by the time of 
Jeroboam II. the rude village was again a royal 
residence with a “king’s house” (Am. vii. 13). 
How this prosperity came to its doom we are not 
told. After the desolation of the northern kingdom 
by the king of Assyria, Bethel still remained an 
abode of priests, who taught the wretched colonists 
“how to fear Jehovah,” ‘the God of the land 

(2 K. xvii. 28, 27). In the account of Josiahs 
iconoelasm we catch one more glimpse of the altar 
of Jeroboam, with its last loathsome fire of ‘ dead 
men’s bones ” burning upon it. It is curious that 
men of Bethel and Ai returned with Zerubbabel 
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(Exr.ii, 28; Neh. vii. 32) ; and that they returned parently a place of late date, since there is no trace 
to their native place whilst continuing their rela- | of it in the earlier lists of Num. xxxii. 34-38, and 
tions with Nehemiah and the restored worship | Josh. xiii, 16-20. It, has not been identified. 

(Neb. xi. 31). In the Book of Esdras the name 
appears as BeTOLIUS. In later times Bethel is 
only named once, amongst the strong cities in 
Judaea which were repaired by Bacchides during 
the stragyles of the times of the Maccabees (1 Mace. 
it, 50).—-Bethel receives a bare mention from 
Eusebius and Jerome in the Onomasticon, as 12 
niles from Jerusalem on the right hand of the road 
to Sichem ; and here its ruins still lie under the 
sarcely altered name of Beittn. They cover a 
face of three or four acres, upon the front of a 
how hill between the heads of two hollow wadys 


















vi. 1, we find that it was used as a beacon-station, 
and that it was near Tekoa, In the time of Nehe- 
miah (iii. 14) it bad a ruler or prince. By Jerome 
a village named Bethacharma is said to have 
been on a mountain between Tekoa and Jerusa- 
lem, a position in which the eminence known as 
the Frank mountain (Herodium) stands conspi- 
cuous ; and this has accordingly suggested as 


Beth-ha'ran, one of the fenced cities on the east 
of Jordan, built by the Gadites (Num. xxxii. 36). 
It is no doubt the same place as BETH-ARAM, 
Josh. xiii. 27, 

Beth-h and hog a place on the border 
of Judah Goat, xv. 6) ae Benjamin (xviii. 19, 
to which latter tribe it was reckoned to belong 
‘ (xviii. 21). A magnificent spring and a ruin be- 
of Jodah and Simeon (Josh, xv. 30, xix. 4; 1 Chr. | tween Jericho and the Jordan still bear the names 
vr 29, 30), the place appears under the names of Ain-hajla and Kisr Hajla, and are doubtless 
of CHESIL, BETHUL, and BETRUEL.—HIEL, THE | on or near the old site, 

Beth-ho'ron, the name of two towns or vj : 
an “upper” and a “nether,” (Josh. xvi, 3, 53 
1 Chr. vii. 24), on the road from Gibeon to Azekah 
(Josh, x. 10, 11) and the Philistine plain (1 Mace. 
iii, 24). Beth-horon lay on the boundary-line 
between Benjamin and Ephraim (Josh. xvi. 3, 5, 
and xviii. 13, 14), was counted to Ephraim (Josh. 
xxi. 22; 1 Chr. vii, 24), and given to the Kohath- 
ites (Josh. xxi. 22; 1 Chr. vi. 68 [53]). There 
is no room for doubt that the two Bethhorons still 
survive in the modern villages of Beit-tr, et-tahta 
and el-foka, which were first noticed by Dr. Clarke. 
Besides the similarity of the name, and the fact that 
eep- | the two places are still designated as “ upper” and 
“‘lower,” all the requirements of the narrative are 
fulfilled in this identification. The importance of the 
road on which the two Beth-horons are situated, 
the main approach to the interior of the country 
: ; from the hostile districts on both sides of Palestine, 
it as existing in his time as two | at once explains and justifies the frequent fortifica- 
>| tion of these towns at different periods of the his- 
tory (1 K. ix. 17; 2 Chr. viii, 5; 1 Mace. ix. 50; 
Jud. iv. 4,5). From Gibeon to the Upper Beth- 
horon is a distance of about 4 miles of broken ascent 
and descent. The ascent, however, predominates, 
aud this therefore appears to be the « going up” 
to Beth-horon which formed the first stage of 
Joshua’s pursuit. With the upper village the 
descent commences; the road rough and difficult even 
for the mountain-paths of Palestine. This rough 
descent from the upper to the lower Beitur is the 
“ going down to Bethhoron ” of the Bible narrative, 

Beth-jesh imoth, or -jes'‘imoth, a town or place 
east of Jordan, on the lower level at the south end 
of the Jordan valley (Num. xxziii, 49); and named 
with Ashdoth-pisgah and Beth-peor. It was one 


Seceintt. The round mount S.E. of Bethel must 
be the “mountain? on which Abram built the 
altar (Gen. aii, 8).—8, A town in the south 
pet of Judah, named in Josh. xii. 16, and 1 Sam, 
rm. 27, By comparison of the lists of the towns 


(1K. svi, 34, 

Bethe'mek, a place on or pear the border of 
Aster, on the north side of which was the ravine of 
Jphthah-l (Joch. xix. 27), Robinson has dis- 
covered an Amkah about 8 miles to the N. E. of 
Ala; bat if his identification of Jefat with Jiph- 

be tenable, the site of Beth-emek must be 
sought for farther south than Amkah, 
net Pet tains of, Cant. ii. 17, 
‘ ue i i 
a §ulde us to what mountains are 


; le, Whose custom it was to 
Wat there for is ubling of the water.” 


that of the sacri 

‘He sacrifices wag anciently washed 
ris offering. See, however, the comments 
ie . this view, in his Exercit. on St. 
fraal ss asebius’s statement, is partly con- 


ri 39) wi Noticed, viz. that of Dr. Robinson 


Tag,” in the valleerss te “fountain of the| of the limite f th t of Israel bef 
1D the “l€ of the limits of the encampment of Isra ore 
‘ee above the Perf gt’, Kedron, a short dis- crossing the Jordan. Later it was allotted to 


Reuben (Josh. xii. 3, xiii. 20), but came at last 
into the hands of Moab, and formed one of the 
cities which were “ the glory. of the country ” (Ez 
xiv. 9). Schwarz (228) quotes “a Bethjistmuth 
as still known at the north-easternmost point of 
-| the Dead Sea, half a mile from the Jordan ;”” but 
a town of this requires confirmation. : 
of Jordan (Jer br of Moab, in the downs Beth-leb'aoth, a town in the lot of Simeon 
vmvin- 23, comp. 21); ap-| (Josh. xix, 6), and therefore in the extreme south 
t 


From the conte, Pa? Hamed only in Mic. i, 11, 
pain of Phileas It was doubtless situated in the 
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of Judah (xv. 32, Lebaoth). In the parallel list in 
1 Chr. iv. 31 the name is given BETH-BIREI. 
Bethlehem. 1. One of the oldest towns in 
Palestine, already in existence at the time of Jacob’s 
return to the country. Its earliest name was 
EPHRATH or EPHRATAH (see Gen. xxxv. 16, 19, 
xlviii. 7; Josh. xv. 59, LXX.), and it is not till 
long after the occupation of the country by the 
Israelites that we meet with it under its new name 
of Bethlehem. The ancient name lingered in the 
mouths of the inhabitants of the place (Ruth i. 2, 
iv. 11; 1 Sam. xvii. 12), and in the poetry of the 
Psalmists and Prophets (Ps. cxxxii. 6; Mic. v. 2) 
to a late period. After the conquest Bethlehem 
appears under its own name Bethlehem-judah 
(Judg. xvii. 7; 1 Sam. xvii. 12; Ruth i. 1, 2), 
possibly, though hardly probably, to distinguish it 
trom the small and remote place of the same name 
in Zebulun. Though not named as a Levitical city, 
it was apparently a residence of Levites, for from it 
etme the young man Jonathan, the son of Gershom, 
who became the first priest of the Danites at their 
new northern settlement (Judg. xvii. 7, xviii. 30), 
and from it also came the concubine of the other 
Levite whose death at Gibeah caused the destruction 
of the tribe of Benjamin (xix. 1-9). The Book of 
Ruth is a page from the domestic history of Beth- 
lehem: the names, almost the very persons, of the 
Bethlehemites are there brought before us; we are 
allowed to assist at their most peculiar customs, 
and to witness the very springs of those events 
which have conferred immortality on the name of 
the place. The elevation of David to the kingdom 
does not appear to have affected the fortunes of his 
native town.—The residence of Saul acquired a new 
title specially from him (2 Sam. xxi. 6), but David 
did nothing to dignify Bethlehem, or connect it 
with himself. The only touch of recollection which 
he manifests for it, is that recorded in the well- 
known story of his sudden longing for the water of 
the well by the gate of his childhood (2 Sam, xxiii. 
15).=-The few remaining casual notices of Beth- 
lehem in the Old Testament may be quickly 
enumerated. It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 
Chr. xi. 6). By the time of the captivity, the 
Inn of Chimham by Bethlehem appears to have 
become the recognised point of departure for tra- 
vellers to Egypt (Jer. xli. 17)—w caravanserai or 
khan, perhaps the identical one which existed there 
at the time of our Lord, like those which still exist 
all over the East at the stations of travellers. 
Lastly, *‘ Children of Bethlehem,” to the number 
of 123, returned with Zerubbabel from Babylon 
(Ezr. ii. 21; Neh. vii. 26).<=In the New Testament 
Bethlehem retains its distinctive title of Bethlehem- 
Judah (Matt. ii. 1, 5), and once, in the announce- 
ment of the Angels, the “city of David’’ (Luke 
li. 45; comp. John vii. ees The passages just 
quoted, and the few which follow, exhaust the 
references to it in the N. T. (Matt. ii. 6, 8, 16; 
Luke ii. 15). After this nothing is heard of it till 
near the middle of the 2nd century, when Justin 
Martyr speaks of our Lord’s birth as having taken 
lace ‘ in a certain cave very close to the village.” 
here is nothing in itself improbable in the 
supposition that the place in which Joseph and 
Mary took shelter, and where was the ‘“ manger ” 
or “ stall,” was a cave in the limestone of 
which the eminence of Bethlehem is composed. 
But the step from the belief that the Nativity may 
have taken place in a cavern, to the belief that the 
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present subterraneous vault or crypt is that cavern, 
is a very wide one. The emperor Hadrian, amongst 
other desecrations, had actually planted a grove of 
Adonis at the spot. This grove remained at Beth- 
lehem for no less than 180 years, viz., from A.D. 
135 til] 315. After this the place was purged of 
its abominations by Constantine, who, about a.p. 
330, erected the present church. The modern town 
of Bett-lahm lies to the E. of the main road from 
Jerusalem to Hebron, 6 miles from the former. It 
covers the E. and N.E. parts of the ridge of a long 
grey hill of Jura limestone, which stands nearly 
due E. and W., and is about a mile in length. The 
hill has a deep valley on the N. and another on the 
S. On the top lies the village in a kind of irregular 
triangle, at about 150 yards from the apex of which, 
and separated from it by a vacant space on the 
extreme eastern part of the ridge, spreads the noble 
Basilica of St. Helena, “half church, half fort,” 
now embraced by its three convents, Greek, Latin, 
and Armenian. One fact, of great interest, is asso- 
ciated with a portion of the crypt of this church, 
namely, that here, ‘* beside what he believed to be 
the cradle of the Christian faith,”’ St. Jerome lived 
for more than 30 years, leaving a lasting monument 
of his sojourn in the Vulgate translation of the Bible. 
—The population of Bett-lahm is about 3000 souls, 
entirely Christians. All travellers remark the good 
looks of the women, the substantial clean appearance 
of the houses, and the general air of comfort (for an 
eastern town) which prevails.—%. A town in the 
portion of Zebulun named nowhere but in Josh. 
xix. 15. It has been recovered by Dr. Robinson at 
Beit Lahm, about sx miles west of Narareth, and 
lying between that town and the main road from 
Akka to Gaza. 

Bethlo’mon, 1 Esd. v.17. [BETHLEHEM, 1.] 

Beth-ma‘achah, a place named only in 2 Sam. 
xx. 14, 15, and there occurring more as a definition 
of the position of ABEL than for itself. In the 
absence of more information, we can only conclude 
that it is identical with MAACHAH, or ARAM- 
MAACHAH, one of the petty Syrian kingdoms in the 
north of Palestine (comp. 2 K. xv. 29). 

Beth-mar'caboth, “ house of the chariots,” one 
of the towns of Simeon, situated to the extreme 
south of Judah, with Ziklag and Hormah (Josh. 
xix. 5; 1 Chr. iv. 31). In the parallel list, Josh. 
xv. 30, 31, Madmannah occurs in place of Beth- 
marcaboth ; possibly the latter was substituted for 
the former after the town had become the resort of 
chariots. 

Beth-me'on, Jer. xlviii. 23. A contracted form 
of the name elsewhere given as BETH-BAAL-MEON. 

Beth-nim'rah, one of the fenced cities on the 
East of the Jordan taken and built by the tribe of 
Gad (Num. xxxii. 36) and described as lying in the 
valley beside Beth-haran leet xiii. 27). In Num. 
xxxii. 3 it is called simply Niwkan. The name 
still survives in the Nahr Nunrin, the Arab appel- 
lation of the lower end of the Wady Shoaib, where 
the waters of that valley diseharge themselves into 
the Jordan close to one of the regular fords a few 
miles above Jericho. 

Beth'oron, ¢.¢. BETHHORON (Jud. iv. 4). 

Beth-pa'let, a town among those in the extreme 
south of Judah, named in Josh. xv. 27, and Neh. 
xi. 26, with Moladah and Beersheba. In the latter 
place it is BETHPHELET. Its remains have not 
yet been discovered, ; 

Both-pas'sez, a town of Issachar named with 
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Ea-haddah (Josh, xix. 21), and of which nothing is i ha 1 Esd. y. 18, [BETH-azua- 
known. VETH, 

Beth'-pear, a place, no doubt dedicated to the Beth'san (1 Macc. y. 52 ; xli.40,41), [Beta 
god Baal-peor, on the east of Jordan, opposite | SHEAN. ] 
Jericho, and six miles above Libias or Beth-haran., Beth'shan (1 Sam. xxzi, 10, 12; 2 Sam. xxi, 
It was in the possession of the tribe of Reuben 12). [Betusiean,] 
(Josh. xiii, 20). One of the last halting-places Beth’-shean, or in Samuel, BETHSHAN, a city, 
of the children of Israel is designated—* the ravine which, with its « daughter” towns, belonged to 
over against Beth-peor ” (Deut. iii. 29, iv, 46). Manasseh (1 Chr. vii, 29), though within the 

Beth'-phage, the name of a place on the mount | limits of Issachar (Josh. xvii. 11), and therefore 
of Olives, on the road between Jericho and Jeru-|on the west of Jordan (comp. 1 Macc. v. 52 
alm. From the two being twice mentioned to- | but not mentioned in the lists of the latter tribe. 
gether, it was apparently close to BETHANY (Matt. | The Canaanites were not driven out from the town 
m0. 1; Mark xi. 1; Luke xix. 29), and from its (Judg. i. 27), In Solomon’s time jt seems to have 
being tamed first of the two in the narrative of a | given its name to a district extending from the 
purney from east to west, it may be presumed | town itself to Abel-meholah ; and “ all Bethshean ” 
that it lay, if anything, to the eastward of Bethany. | was under charge of one of his commissariat officers 
No remains however which could answer to this (1 K. iv. me The corpses of Saul and his sons 
pesttcn have been found, and the traditional site | were fastened up to the wall of Bethshean by the 
is abore Bethany, halfway between that village | Philistines (1 Sam. xxxi. 10, 12) in the open 

“street” or space, which—then as now—fronted 


and the top of the mount. Schwarz (263, 4), and 
lay, in his map, appear to agree in placing | the gate of an eastern town (2 Sam. xxi. 12). In 
oa the southern shoulder of the « Mount | connexion with the exploits of the Maccabees it is 
of Offence,” above the Village of Siloam, and there- mentioned more than once in a cursory manner 
(1 Mace, v. 52; comp. 1 Mace. xii. 40, 41). The 


fore west of Bethany, 
Beth-phel'ot, Neh, xi. 26, (BETH-PALET.] | name of Scythopolis appears for the first time in 
Beth 2 Macc. xii, 29. [ScyTHopotis.] This name 


‘Tapha, a name which occurs in the ge- 
Dalogy of has not survived to the present day ; and the place 


udah as the son of Esh-ton (1 Chr. 
is still called Beisén. It lies in. the Ghér or 
Jordan valley, about twelve miles south of the sea 
of Galilee, and four miles west of the Jordan. 
Beth-shem'esh, 1. One of the towns which 
marked the north boundary of Judah (Josh. xv. 10), 
, | but not named in the lists of the cities of that tribe, 
t It was in the neighbourhood of Kirjath-jearim and 
sere ie 21, The conjecture of Robinson (iii, Timnah, and therefore in close proximity to the 
low-country of Philistia. Beth-shemesh was allotted 
to the priests (Josh. xxi, 16; 1 Chr. vi. 59); and 
it is named in one of Solomon’s commissariat dis- 
tricts (1 K. iv. 9), By comparison of the lists in 
Josh. xv. 10, xix. 41, 43, and 1 K, iy. 9, it will be 
seen that IR-SHEMESH, « city of the sun,” must 
have been identical with Beth-shemesh, Ir being 
probably the older form of the name, Beth. 
shemesh is now ” Ain-Shems, about two miles from 
the great Philistine plain, and seven from Ekron,== 
2. A city on the border of Issachar (Josh. xix. 
22).—8. One of the “ fenced cities” of Naphtali, 
twice named (Josh. xix. 38 ; Judg. i. 33), and on 
both occasions with BETn-aNaTu.—4, By this 
name is once mentioned (Jer. xiii, 13) an idola- 
narrati trous temple or place in Egypt. In the middle 
110-17, in the ren tak vi. 31-53, and Luke ages Heliopolis was still called by the Arabs Ain 
er ¢ latter of which Bethsaida is named | Shems. 
ae beg the miracle took place, while Beth'-shittah, one of the spots to which the 
te ater from “sciples are said to have crossed 






















iv, 19}, 


Heth rehob, 4 place mentioned as having near 
H the valley in which lay the town of Laish or 


te Hil, in ‘ fortress commanding the plain of 


baie. 1. “Bethsaida of Galilee” (John 
«l), - city which was the native place of 
thinkaoe and Philip (John i. 44, xii. 21) in 
of Gennesareth (Mark vi. 45; comp. 53), 

ttle eo the west side of the lake. It was 


vp i 
esa me Caperaaum, and Chorazin (Matt, 


a 16), and, if the interpretation of the name 


their discomfiture by Gideon (Judg. vii. 22). Both 
" : ' the narrative and the name require its situation to 
A ost have been at which the 5000 were be somewhere near the river. 
N20 the east of the Torw’ Place of the same Beth-su'ra, 1 Mace. iv. 29, 61; vi. 7, 26, 31, 
"Sat the ¢ lak 49, 50; ix, 52; x. 14; xi. 65; xiv. 7; 2 Mace 
Rt bot rebuilt and ereemity, formerly al xi.'5; sii 19, 22 [Bera-zvn.] 
wal and ado j Beth-tappu'‘ah, one of the towns of Judah, in 
the mountainous district, and near Hebron (Josh. 
xv. 535; comp. 1 Chr. ii.43), Here it has actually 
been discovered by Robinson under the modern name 
of Teffah, 12 hour, or say 5 miles, W. of Hebron, 
on a ridge of high table-land, 
Beth'uel, the son of Nahor by Milcah; nephew 
of Abraham, and father of Rebekah (Gen. xxii. 22, 
23; xiv. 15, 24, 47; xxviii, 2). In a 20, 


bs in the Gospels :== 1, 
& IO), The cate feeding of the 5000 (Luke 
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and xxviii. 5, he is called “ Bethuel the Syrian.” 
Though often referred to as above in the narrative, 
Bethuel only appears in person once (xxiv. 50). 
Upon this an ingenious conjecture is raised by Prof. 
Blunt ( Coincidences, I. §iv.) that he was the subject 
of some imbecility or other incapacity. 

Beth'uel, 1 Chr. iv. 30. [BETHUL.] 

Beth'ul, a town of Simeon in the south, named 
with El-tolad and Hormah (Josh. xix. 4). In the 
parallel lists in Josh. xv. 30, and 1 Chr. iv. 29, the 
name appears under the forms of CHESIL and 
BETHUEL: and probably also under that of Bethel 
in Josh. xii. 16; since, for the reasons urged under 
BETHEL, and also on account of the position of the 
name in this list, the northern Bethel can hardly be 
intended. 

Bethu'lia, the city which was the scene of the 
chief events of the Book of Judith, in which book 
only the name occurs. Its position is there de- 
scribed with very minute detail. It was near to 
Dothaim (iv. 6), on a hill which overlooked the 
plain of Esdraelon (vi. 11, 13, 14, vii. 7, 10, xiii. 
10) and commanded the passes from that plain to 
the hill country of Manasseh (iv. 7, vii. 1), ina 
position so strong that Holofernes abandoned the 
idea of taking it by attack, and determined to reduce 
it by possessing himself of the two springs or wells 
which were “ under the city,” in the valley at the 
foot of the eminence on which it was built, and 
from which the inhabitants derived their chief 
supply of water (vi. 11, vii. 7, 13, 21). Not- 
withstanding this detail, however, the identification 
of the site of Bethulia has hitherto defied all at- 
tempts, and is one of the greatest puzzles of sacred 
geography. Von Raumer (Pal. 135, 6) suggests 
Sanur, which is perhaps the nearest to probability. 
It is about three miles from Dothan, and some six or 
seven from Jenin (Engannim), which stand on the 
very edge of the great plain of Esdraelon. 

Beth-zachari'as. [{BaTu-ZACHARIAS. | 

Beth'-zur, a town in the mountains of Judah, 
named between Halhul and Gedor (Josh. xv. 58). 
Bethzur would appear from 1 Chr. ii. 45 to have 
been founded by the people of Maon, and was pro- 
bably fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chr.xi. 7). After 
the captivity the people of Beth-zur assisted Nehe- 
miah in the rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh. iii. 16). In the wars of the Maccabees, 
Bethzur, or Bethsura, played an important part. 
The recovery of the site of Bethzur, under the 
almost identical name of Beit-sdr, explains its 
impregnatility, and also the reason for the choice 
of its position, since it commands the road from 
Beersheba and Hebron, which has always been the 
main approach to Jerusalem from the south. 

Beto'lius, 1 Esd. v.21. [BETHEL.] 

Betomes'tham and Betomas'them, a town “over 
against Esdraelon, facing the plain that is near 


Dothaim” (Jud. iv. 6, xv. 4). No attempt to 
otf it has been hitherto successful. 


Ae . . Bags in the inheritance of the 
children of Gad, a mtly on their northern 
boundary (Josh. xiii. 28), j 

Betrothing. [(Marriace,] 

Beu'lah, ‘‘ married,” the name which the land 
of Israel is to bear, when “the land shall be 
married ” (Is. lxii. 4). 

Be'zai, “Children of Bezai,” to the number of 
323, returned from captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. 
li. 17; Neh. vii. 23). The name occurs again among 
those who sealed the covenant (Neh. x. 18). 
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Bez'‘aleel. 1. The artificer to whom was con- 
fided by Jehovah the design and execution of the 
works of art required for the tabernacle in the 
wilderness (Ex. xxxi. 1-6), His charge was chiefly 
in all works of metal, wood, and stone. Bezaleel 
was of the tribe of Judah, the son of Uri the son of 
Hur.=—2, One of the sons of Pahath-moab who had 
taken a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 30); called SESTHEL 
in 1 Esd, : 

Be'sek. 1. The residence of Adoni-bezek, f. ¢. 
the “lord of Bezek” (Judg.i. 5); in the lot of 
Judah (verse 3), and inhabited by Canaanites and 
Perizzites (verse 4). This must have been a dis- 
tinct place from—-2. Where Saul numbered the 
forces of Israel and Judah before going to the relief 
of Jabesh-Gilead (1 Sam. xi. 8). This cannot have 
been more than a day’s march from Jabesh; and 
was therefore doubtless somewhere in the centre of 
the country, near the Jordan valley. No identi- 
fication of either place has been made in modern 
times. 

Be'zer in the wilderness, a city of the Reuben- 
ites, with suburbs, set apart by Moses as one of the 
three cities of refuge in the downs on the east of the 
Jordan, and allotted to the Merarites (Deut. iv. 43 ; 
Josh. xx. 8, xxi. 36; 1 Chr. vi. 78). 

Be'zer, son of Zophah, one of the heads of the 
houses of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 37). 

Be'zeth, a place at which Bacchides encamped 
after leaving Jerusalem (1 Macc, vii. 19). . By 
Josephus the name is given as “the village Beth- 
zetho.” The name may thus refer either to the 
main body of the Mount of Olives, or to that 
branch of it to the north of Jerusalem, which at a 
later period was called Bezetha. 

Bi'atas, 1 Esdr, ix. 48. [PELAIAH.] 

Bible.—I. The application of this word to the 
collected books of the Old and New Testament 1s 
not to be traced further back than the 5th century. 
Greek writers enumerate 7a B:BAla of the Old and 
New Testament; and as these were contrasted with 
the apocryphal books circulated by heretics, there 
was a natural tendency to the appropriation of the 
word as limited by the article to the whole collec- 
tion of the canonical Scriptures. The liturgical use 
of the Scriptures, as the worship of the Church 
became organised, would naturally favour this ap- 
plication. The MSS. from which they were read 
would be emphatically the books of each church or 
mon . And when this use of the word was 
established in the East, it was natural that it should 
pass gradually to the Western Church. It is how- 
ever worthy of note, as bearing on the history of 
the word in our own language, and on that of its 
reception in the Western Church, that “ Bible ™ Is 
not found in Anglo-Saxon literature. In R. Brunne 
(p. 290), Piers Ploughman (1916, 4271), and 
Chaucer (Pro. 437), it appears in its distinctive 
sense. From that time the higher use prevailed to 
the exclusion of any lower; and the choice of it, 
rather than of any of its synonymes, by the great 
translators of the Scriptures, Wyklyf, Luther, 
Coverdale, fixed it beyond all possibility of a change. 
—II. The history of the growth of the collections 
known as the Old and New Testament respectively, 
will be found fully under Canon. It falls within 
the scope of the present article to indicate in what 
way and by what steps the two came to be look 
on as of co-ordinate authority, and therefore as parts 
of one whole—how, %. ¢. the idea of a complet 
Bible, even before the word came into use, pre 
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mented itself to the minds of men. As regards a 
large portion of the writings of the New Testament 
it is not too much to say that they claim an autho- 
rity not lower, nay even higher than the Old. That 
which had not been revealed to the “prophets” of 
the Old dispensation is revealed to the prophets of 
the vew (Eph. iii. 5). The Apostles write as 
baving the Spirit of Christ (1 Cor. vii. 40), as 
fesching and being taught “by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ” (Gal. i. 12), The writing of a man 
who spoke as inspired, ould not fail to be regarded 
as participating in the inspiration. It is part of 
the development of the same feeling that the earliest 
records of the worship of the Christian Church 
indicate the liturgical use of some at least of the 
Writings of the New, as well as of the Old Testa- 
meat, Theophilus of Antioch, Irenaeus, Clement 
of Alerandria, Tertullian, all speak of the New 
Testament Writings as making up with the Old the 
Whole of Scripture.—III. The existence of a collec- 
oo sacred books recognised as authoritative, 

naturally to a more or less systematic arrange- 
meat. The Prologue to Ecclesiasticus mentions 
a lw and the prophets and the other Books.” 
me N.T. there is the same kind of recognition. 
Ky : ier a co ‘es ne shorter (Matt. 

3 . 40; xiii, : je ee : 
le Propels, atd the Palau” ‘Ciike tev. 4) 

‘uler statement of the division popularly re- 


er these three heads, requires however 

ie hotice1, The Torah, phate naturally 

bell fe PA occupy the position which it must have 

aie m st first as the most ancient and autho- 

Sn Pp on. The marked distinctness of the 

Portions which make up the Torah shows that 

me Patek been designed as separate books, 

ais ¢ Canon was completed, and the books 

Present Sas made the object of study, 

Were wanted and were found. 

ria Hebrew classification the titles were taken 

ital » mitial Words, or prominent words in the 

ae an that of the LXX, they vere in- 

2 Then eae of = subject of ench book. 

é presents a more sin com- 
buation, The arrangement stands ag fiber 


Bente 


Jeon, 1& 2 Kings. 


Isaiah. 
Jeremiah. 
Ezekiel. 
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of the The Sons 
vag together et SM. 255 2 Kv, 29, vi, 1) 
vil 14), Cine 4 society, almost as a caste (Am. 
nitreley, - toa religious life, cultivating sacred 
f the wera. CcuPied @ position as in- 

al eal; perple, even in the absence of the 
ae ich sent them as God’s messen- 
People, A body of men s0 placed, 
tented in acl unl intellectual activity is 
Cism, rians and annalists. 
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The references in the historical books of the O. T. 
show that they actually were so. Nathan the 
prophet, Gad, the seer of David (1 Chr. xxix. 29), - 
Ahijah and Iddo (2 Chr. ix. 29), Isaiah (2 Chr. 
xxvi. 22, xxxii. 32), are cited as chroniclers,—3, 
Last in order came the group known as Cethubim, 
ypadela aytéypapa, including the remaining books 
of the Hebrew Canon, arranged in the following 
order, and with subordinate divisions: (a) Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job. (?) The Song ot Songs, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther—the five rolls, 
(ce) Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 1 and 2 Chronicles, 
—The history of the arrangement of the Books of 
the New Testament presents some variations, not 
without interest, as indicating differences of feeling 
or modes of thought. The four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles uniformly stand first, They 
are so far to the New what the Pentateuch was 
to the Old Testament. The position of the Acts 
as an intermediate book, the sequel to the Gospels, 
the prelude to the Epistles, was obviously a natural 
one. After this we meet with some striking dif- 
ferences. The order in the Alexandrian, Vatican 
and Ephraem MSS. (A BC) gives precedence to 
the Catholic Epistles, and this would appear to 
have been characteristic of the Eastern Churches. 
The Western Church on the other hand, as repre- 
sented by Jerome, Augustine, and their successors, 
gave priority of position to the Pauline Epistles. 
The Apocalypse, as might be expected from the 
peculiar character of its contents, occupied a posi- 
tion by itself. Its comparatively late recognition 
may have determined the position which it has 
uniformly held as the last of the Sacred Books.— 
IV. Division into Chapters and Verses, —The 
Hebrew of the Old Testament. It is hardly pos- 
sible to conceive of the liturgical use of the books 
of the Old Testament, without some kinds of re- 
cognised division, The references however in Mark 
xii, 26 and Luke xx. 37, Rom. xi. 2 and Acts viii. 
32, indicate a division which had become familiar, 
and show that some at least of the sections were 
known popularly by titles taken from their sub- 
jects. In like manner the existence of a cycle of 
lessons is indicated by Luke iv. 17; Acts xiii, 15, 
xv. 21; 2 Cor. iii. 14. The Talmudic division is 
on the following plan. The law was in the first 
instance divided into fifty-four Parshioth, or sec- 
tions, so as to provide a lesson for each Sabbath in 
the Jewish intercalary year. Co-existing with this 
there was a subdivision into lesser Parshioth. The 
lesser Parshioth themselves were classed under two 
heads—the open (Pethuchoth) which served to 
indicate a change of subject analogous to that 
between two paragraphs in modern writing, and 
began accordingly a fresh line in the MSS., and the 
shut (Sethumoth), which corresponded to minor 
divisions, and were marked only by a space within 
the line, A different terminology was employed 
for the Prophetae Priores and Posteriores, and the 
division was less uniform. The name of the sections 
in this case was Huphtaroth. They were intended 
to correspond with the larger Parshioth of the Law, 
but the traditions of the German and the Spanish 
Jews present a considerable diversity in the length 
of the divisions. Of the traditional divisions of the 
Hebrew Bible however that which has exercised 
most influence in the received arrangement of the 
text, was the subdivision of the larger sections into 
verses (Pesukim). These do not appear to have 
been used till the post-Talmudic Bara of the 
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text by the Masoretes of the 9th century. The 
chief facts that remain to be stated as to the verse 
divisions of the Old Testament are, that it was 
adopted by Stephens in his edition of the Vul- 
gate, 1555, and by Frellon in that of 1556; that 
it appeared for the first time in an English trans- 
lation, in the Geneva Bible of 1560, and was thence 
transferred to the Bishops’ Bible of 1568, and the 
Authorised Version of 1611. In Coverdale’s Bible 
we meet with the older notation, which was in 
familiar use for other books, and retained in some 
instances (e. g. in references to Plato), to the present 
times. The letters A BC D are placed at equal 
distances in the margin of each page, and the 
reference is made to the page (or, in the case of 
Scripture, to the chapter) and the letter accord- 
ingly. As regards the Old Testament, the present 
arrangement grows out of the union of Cardinal 
Hugo’s capitular division and the Masoretic verses. 
The Apocryphal books, to which of course no Ma- 
soretic division was applicable, did not receive a 
versicular division till the Latin edition of Pagninus 
in 1528, nor the division now in use till Stephens’s 
edition of the Vulgate in 1545. The history of the 
New Testament presents some additional facts of 
interest. Here, as in the case of the Old, the 
system of notation grew out of the necessities of 
study. The comparison of the Gospel ‘narratives 
gave rise to attempts to exhibit the harmony be- 
tween them. Of these, the first of which we have 
any record, was the Diatessaron of Tatian in the 
2nd century. This was followed by a work of 
like character from Ammonius of Alexandria in the 
3rd. The system adopted by Ammonius, how- 
ever, was practically inconvenient. The search 
after a more convenient method of exhibiting the 
parallelisms of the Gospels led Eusebius of Caesarea 
to form the ten Canons which bear his name, and 
in which the sections of the Gospels are classed 
according as the fact narrated is found in one 
Evangelist only, or in two or more. The Epistles 
of St. Paul were first divided in a similar manner 
by the unknown Bishop to whom Euthalius assigns 
the credit of it (circ. 396), and he himself, at the 
instigation of Athanasius, applied the method of 
division to the Acts and the Catholic Epistles, 
Andrew, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, com- 
pleted the work by dividing the Apocalypse (circ. 
500). With the New Testament, however, as 
with the Old, the division into chapters adopted 
by Hugh de St. Cher superseded those that had 
been in use previously, appeared in the early 
editions of the Vulgate, was transferred to the 
English Bible by Coverdale, and so became universal. 
The notation of the verses in each chapter naturally 
followed on the use of the Masoretic verses for the 
Old Testament. In the Preface to the Concordance, 
published by Henry Stephens, 1594, he gives an 
account of the origin of this division. The whole 
work was accomplished ‘‘ inter equitandum ” on 
his journey from Paris to Lyons. While it was in 
progress men doubted of its success. No sooner 
was it known than it met with universal acceptance. 
The edition in which this division was first adopted 
was published in 1551; another came from the 
same press in 1555. It was used for the Vulgate 
in the Antwerp edition of Hentenius in 1559, for 
the English version published in Geneva in 1560, 
and from that time, with slight variations in detail, 
has been universally recognised. 
Bich'ri, ancestor of Sheba (2 Sam. xx. 1 &c.). 
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Bid'kar, Jehu’s “ captain,” originally his fellow- 
officer (2 K. ix. 25); who completed the sentence 
on Jehoram son of Ahab. 

Bier. [Buriab, p. 1240.] 
ig’tha, one of the seven chamberlains or eunuchs 
of the harem of Ahasuerus (Esth. i. 10). 

Big'than and Big'thana, a eunuch (chamber- 
lain, A. V.) in the court of Ahasuerus, one of those 
“who kept the door” and conspired with Teresh 
against the king’s life (Esth. ii. 21). The conspi- 
racy was detected by Mordecai, and the eunuchs 
hung. Prideaux supposes that these officers had 
been partially superseded by the degradation of 
Vashti, and sought revenge by the murder of 
Ahasuerus. 

Big'vai. 1. “Children of Bigvai,” 2056 (Neh. 
2067) in number, returned from the captivity with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. fi. 14; Neh. vii. 19), and 72 of 
them at a later date with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 14). 
[Bacor; Baco.]—2. Apparently one of the chiefs 
of Zerubbabel’s expedition (Ezr. ii. 2; Neh. vii.7), 
whose family afterwards signed the covenant (Neh. 
x. 16). 

Bik'ath-A'ven, Amos i. 5 marg, [AVEN 1.] 

Bil'dad, the second of Job’s three friends, He 
is called “the Shuhite,” which implies both his 
family and nation (Job ii. 11). 

Bil'eam, a town in the western half of the tribe 
of Manasseh, named only in 1 Chr. vi. 70, as being 
given to the Kohathites. In the lists in Josh. xvii. 
and xxi. this name does not appear, and Ibleam and 
Gath-rimmon are substituted for it. 

Bil'gah. 1. A priest in the time of David; the 
head of the fifteenth course for the temple service 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 14).—2 A priest or priestly family 
who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua (Neh. xii. 5, 18); probably the same who, 
under the slightly altered name BiLeal, sealed the 
covenant (Neh. x. 8). 

Bil'gai, Neh. x. 8. [Brieau, 2.] 

Bil'‘hah, 1. Handmaid of Rachel (Gen. xxix. 
29), and concubine of Jacob, to whom she bore Dan 
and Naphtali (Gen. xxx. 3-8, xxxv. 25, xlvi. 25; 
1 Chr. vii. 13). Reuben afterwards lay with her 
(Gen, xxxv. 22).—-2, A town of the Simeonites 
(1 Chr. iv. 29); also called BAALAH and BALAH. 

Bil‘han. 1. A Horite chief, son of Ezer, son of 
Seir, dwelling in Mount Seir, in the land of Edom 
(Gen. xxxvi. 27; 1 Chr. i. 42).—2. A Benjamite, 
son of Jediael (1 Chr. vii. 10), and probably de- 
scended from Bela. : 

Bil‘shan, one of Zerubbabel’s companions on his 
expedition from Babylon (Ezr. ii. 2; Neh. vii. 7). 

Bim ‘hal, one of the sons of Japhlet in the line of 
Asher (1 Chr. vii. 33). 

Bin'ea, the son of Moza; one of the descendants 
of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 37; ix. 43). 

Bin'nui, 1. A Levite, father of Noadiah, in 
Ezra’s time (Ezr. viii. 33).—8, One of the sons of 
Pahath-moab, who had taken a foreign wife (Ezr. 
x, 30). [BauNnuus.]—8. Another Israelite, of the 
sons of Bani, who had also taken a foreign wife 
(Ezr. x. 38).—4, Altered from Bani in the cor- 
responding list in Ezra (Neh. vii. 15).—5. A Levite, 
son of Henadad, who assisted at the reparation of the 
wall of Jerusalem, under Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 24, 
x. 9). He is possibly also the Binnui in xii. 8. 

Birds. [Fow.s. ] 

Bir'sha, king of Gomorrha at the time of the 
invasion of Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 2). __ 

Birth-days. The custom of observing birthdays 


—_ 
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is very ancient (Gen. x1. 20; Jer. xx. 15); and in cipline of the Church.—I, There can be no aoubt 
Jobi. 4, &., we read that Job’s sons “feasted every | that elders had the priority in order of time. The 
one his day.” In Persia they were celebrated with | order itself is recognised in Acts xi. 30, and in 
peculisr honours and banquets, and in Egypt the| Acts xv. 2. It is transferred by Paul and Barnabas 
kings’ birthdays were kept with great pomp. It is| to the Gentile churches in their first’ missionary 
very probable that in Matt. xiv. 6, the feast to com- journey (Acts xiv, 23). The earliest use of 
memorate Herod's accession is intended, for we | * bishops,” on the other hand, is in the address 
Know that such feasts were common, and were | of St. Paul to the elders of Miletus (Acts xx. 28), 
called “the day of the king ”” (Hos. vii. 5). and there it is rather descriptive of functions than 
t. The advantages accruing to the] given as a title. The earliest epistle in which it 
eldest son were not definitely fixed in patriarchal | is formally used as equivalent to “elders” is that 
times. Great respect was paid tohim in the house- | to the Philippians, as late as the time of his first 
bold, and, as the family widened into a tribe, this imprisonment at Rome.—II. Of the order in which 
grew into a sustained authority, undefined save by | the first elders were appointed, as of the occasion 
castom, in all matters of common interest. Thus which led to the institution of the office, we have 
the “princes” of the congregation had probably | no record. Arguing from the analogy of the Seven 
rights of primogeniture (Num. vii. 2, xxi. 18, | in Acts vi. 5, 6, it would seem probable that they 
nv. 14), A “double portion” of the paternal | were chosen by the members of the Church collec 
Property was allotted by the Mosaic law (Deut. | tively, and then set apart to their office by the 
Mm. 15-17). This seems to explain the request of | laying on of the apostles’ hands, In the case of 
Elisha for a “double portion” of Elijah’s spirit | Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. i. 6) the “ pres- 
(2K.ii 9), The first-born of the king was his| byters,” probably the body of the elders at Lystra, 
successor by law (2 Chr. xxi, 3); David, however, | had taken part with the apostle in this act of ordi- 
appointment, excluded Adonijah in favour | nation. The conditions which were to be observed 
Solomon, The Jews attached a sacred import | in choosing these officers, as stated in the pastoral 
to the title, and thus “first-born” and * first. epistles, are, blameless life and reputation among 
seem applied to the Messiah (Rom, viti.| those “that are without” as well as within the 

295 Heb, i. 6). Church, fitness for the work of teaching, the wide 
an tavith, a name occurring in the genealogies | kindliness of temper which shows itself in hospi- 
Asher (1 Chr. vii. 31), and apparently, from the | tality, the being “ the husband of one wife” (i. ¢. 
Uede of its mention, the name of a place. according to the most probable interpretation, not 
| divorced and then married to another), showing 
powers of government in his own household as well 
as in self-control, not being a recent and, therefore, 
an untried convert. When appointed, the duties 
of the bishop-elders appear to have been as follows: 
—1. General superintendence over the spiritual 
well-being of the flock (1 Pet. v. 2). 2. The work 
of teaching, both publicly and privately (1 Thess, 
v.12; Tit. i.9; 1 Tim. v.17). 3. The work of 
visiting the sick appears in Jam. vy. 14, as assigned 
to the elders of the Church. 4. Among other acts 
of charity that of receiving strangers occupied a 
conspicuous place (1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i.8), The 
mode in which these officers of the Church were 
supported or remunerated varied probably in dif- 
ferent cities. At Miletus St. Paul exhorts the 
elders of the Church to follow his example and 
work for their own livelihood (Acts xx. 34). In 
1 Cor. ix. 14, and Gal. vi. 6, he asserts the right 
of the ministers of the Church to be supported by 
it, In 1 Tim. y. 17, he gives a special application 
of the principle in the assignment of a double allow- 
ance to those who have been conspicuous for their 
activity. Collectively at Jerusalem, and probably 
in other churches, the body of bishop-elders took 
part in deliberations (Acts xv. 6-22, xxi. 18), 
addressed other churches (ibid. xv. 23), were 
joined with the apostles in the work of ordaining 
by the laying on of hands (2 Tim. i. 6). It lay in 
the necessities of any organised society that such a 
body of men should be subject to a power higher 
than their own, whether vested in one chosen by 
themselves or deriving its authority from some 
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being setaly equivalent is clear from the fol- 
deste Bishops and elders are nowhere 
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episcopal functions in the modern sense of the 
words, as implying a special superintendence over 
the ministers of the Church, belonged only to the 
apostles and those whom they invested with their 
authority. In the letters of Ignatius the name of 
apostle is looked on as belonging to the past, a title 
of honour which their successors could not claim. 
That of bishop rises in its significance, and takes 
the place left vacant. The dangers by which the 
Church was threatened made the exercise of the 
authority which was thus transmitted more neces- 
sary. The permanent superintendence of the bishop 
over a given district, as contrasted with the less 
settled rule of the travelling apostle, would tend to 
its development. In this, or in some similar way, 
the constitution of the Church assumed its later 
form; the bishops, presbyters, and deacons of the 
Ignatian Epistles, took the place of the apostles, 
bishops, elders, and deacons, of the New Testa- 
ment. 





BITTERN 


Bithi'ah, daughter of a Pharaoh, and wife of 
Mered, a descendant of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 18). 
The Scriptures, as well as the Egyptian monu- 
ments, show that the Pharaohs intermarried with 
foreigners; but such alliances seem to have been 
contracted with royal families alone. It may be 
supposed that Bithiah was taken captive. 

Bith'ron (more accurately “the Bithron”), a 
place—from the form of the expression, “all the 
Bithron,” doubtless a district—in the Arabah or 
Jordan valley, on the east side of the river (2 Sam. 
ii. 29). 

Bithyn'ia, This province of Asia Minor is men- 
tioned only in Acts xvi. 7, and in 1 Pet. i, 1. 
Bithynia, considered as a Roman province, was 
on the west contiguous to Asta. On the east its 
limits underwent great modifications. The province 
was originally inherited by the Roman republic 
(B.c. 74) as a legacy from Nicomedes III., the last 
of an independent line of monarchs, one of whom 
































Gate of Nicaea, the capital of Bithynia. 


had invited into Asia Minor those Gauls who gave 
the name of GALATIA to the central district of the 
peninsula. On the death of Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, B.c, 63, the western part of the Pontic 
kingdom was added to the province of Bithynia, 
which again received further accessions on this side 
under Augustus A.D. 7. The chief town of Bithynia 
was Nicaea, celebrated for the general Council of 
the Church held there in a.D, 325 against the Arian 
heresy. 

Bitter herbs. The Israelites were commanded 
to eat the Paschal lamb “‘ with unleavened bread 
and with bitter herbs,” Heb. merérim (Ex. xii. 8). 
According to Aben Ezra the ancient Egyptians 
always used to place different kinds of herbs upon 
the table with mustard, and dipped morsels of 
bread into this salad. That the Jews derived this 
custom of eating herbs with their meat from the 
Egyptians is extremely probable. The merértm 
may well be understood to denote various sorts of 
bitter plants, such particularly as belong to the 
cruciferae, as some of the bitter cresses, or to the 


chicory group of the compositae, the hawkweeds, 
and sow-thistles, and wild lettuces which grow 
abundantly in the Peninsula of Sinai, in Palestine, 
and in Egypt. 

Bittern. The Hebrew word has been the subject 
of various interpretations, the old versions generally 
sanctioning the “hedgehog” or “porcupine ;” the 
“ tortoise,” the “ beaver,” the “otter,” the “owl,” 
have also all been conjectured, but without the 
slightest show of reason, Philological arguments 
appear to be rather in favour of the “ hedgehog” or 
porcupine,” for the Hebrew word hippod appears 
to be identical with kunfud, the Arabic word for 
the hedgehog ; but zoologically, the hedgehog or 
porcupine is quite out of the question. The word 
oceurs in Is, xiv. 23, xxxiv, 11; Zeph. ii. 14. The 
former passage would seem to point to some soli 
loving aquatic bird, which might well be repre 
sented by the bittern, as the A. V. has it; and we 
are inclined to believe that the A. V. is correct. 
Col. H. Smith (Kitto’s Cyclop. art. Kippd 
“though not building 
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of houses, it resorts like the heron to rumed struc- 
tures, and we have been informed that it has been 
sen on the summit of Tank Kisra at Ctesiphon.” The 
bittern (Botaurus stellaris) belongs to the Ardeidae, 
the heron family of birds ; it ‘has a wide range, 


being found in Russia and Siberia as far north as 
the river Lena, in Europe generally, in Barbary, 
§. Affica, Trebizond, and in the countries between 
the Black and Caspian Seas, &c. 


Bdtourus stellariz, 
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BLOOD, REVENGER OF 119 
Blas'tus, the chamberlain of Herod Agrippa L., 


mentioned Acts xii. 20, as having been made by 
the people of Tyre and Sidon a mediator between 
them and the king’s anger. 

Blinding. [PUNIsHMENTS.] 

Blindness is extremely common in the East 
from many causes. One traveller mentions 4000 
blind men in Cairo, and Volney reckons that 1 in 
every 5 was blind, besides others with sore eyes. 
Jafla is said to contain 500 blind out of a popula- 
tion of 5000 at most. Blind beggars figure repeat- 
edly in the N. T. (Matt. xii. 22), and “ opening 
the eyes of the blind” is mentioned in prophecy 
as a peculiar attribute of the Messiah (Is. xxix. 18, 
&e.). The Jews were specially charged to treat 
the blind with compassion and care (Ley. xix. 14; 
Deut. xxvii. 18), Penal and miraculous blindness 
is several times mentioned in the Bible (Gen. xix, 
11; 2 K. vi, 18-22; Acts ix. 9), Blindness wil- 
fully inflicted for political or other purposes was 
common in the East, and is alluded to in Scripture 
(1 Sam. x. 2; Jer. xxxix. 7). 

Blood. To blood is ascribed in Scripture the 
mysterious sacredness which belongs to life, and 
God reserves it to Himself wher allowing man the 
dominion over and the use of the lower animals 
for food. Thus reserved, it acquires a double 


/power: 1. that of sacrificial atonement ; and 2, 


that of becoming a curse when wantonly shed, 


unless duly expiated (Gen. ix, 4; Lev. vii, 26, 


xvil. 11-13). As regards 1. the blood of sacri- 
fices was caught by the Jewish priest from the 
neck of the victim in a bason, then sprinkled seven 
times (in case of birds at ouce squeezed out on the 
altar, but that of the passover on the lintel and 
door-posts, Exod. xii.; Lev. iv, 5-7, xvi, 14-19), 
In regard to 2, it sufficed to pour the animal's 
blood on the earth, or to bury it, as a solemn ren- 
dering of the life to God; in case of human blood- 
shed a mysterious connexion is observable between 
the curse of blood and the earth or land on which 
it is shed (Gen. iv. 10, ix. 4-6; Num. xxxv. 33; 
Ps, evi. 38). 

Blood, Issue of. The menstruous discharge 
or the jlucus uteri (Lev. xv. 19-30; Matt. ix. 20; 
Mark vy. 25, and Luke viii. 43). The latter caused 
a permanent legal uncleanness, the former a tem- 
porary one, mostly for seven days; after which 
the woman was to be purified by the customary 
offering, 

Blood, Revenger of. It was, and even still is, 
« common practice among nations of patriarchal 
habits, that the nearest of kin should, as a matter 
of duty, avenge the death of a murdered relative. 
Compensation for murder is allowed by the Koran, 
Among the Bedouins, and other Arab tribes, should 
the offer of blood-money be refused, the ‘ Thar,’ 
or law of blood, comes into operation, and an 
person within the fifth degree of blood from the 
homicide may be legally killed by any one within 
the same degree of consanguinity to the victim. 
Frequently the homicide will wander from teut to 
tent over the Desert, or even rove through the 
towns and villages on its borders with a chain 
round his neck and in rags, begging contributions 
from the charitable to pay the apportioned blood- 
money. Three days and four hours are allowed to 
the persons included within the ‘Thar,’ for escape. 
The right to blood-revenge is never lost, except as 
annulled by compensation: it descends to the latest 
generation, Similar customs with local distinc- 
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tions are found in Persia, Abyssinia, and among the 
Druses and Circassians. The law of Moses was 
very precise in its directions on the subject of 
Retaliation.—1. The wilful murderer was to be 
put to death without permission of compensation. 
The nearest relative of the deceased became the 
authorized avenger of blood (g6él, Num. xxxv. 19), 
and was bound to execute retaliation himself if it 
lay in his power. The king, however, in later 
times appears to have had the power of restraining 
this licence. The shedder of blood was thus re- 
garded as impious and polluted (Num. xxxv. 16-31 ; 
Deut. xix. 11; 2 Sam. xiv. 7, 11, xvi. 8, and iii. 
29, with 1 K. ii. 31, 33; 1 Chr. xxiv. 22-25).— 
2. The law of retaliation was not to extend beyond 
the immediate offender (Deut. xxiv. 16; 2 K. 
xiv. 6; 2 Chr. xxv. 4; Jer. xxxi. 29, 30; Ezek. 
xviii. 20).—3. The involuntary shedder of blood 
was permitted to take flight to one of six Levitical 
cities, specially appointed out of the 48 as cities of 
refuge, three on each side of the Jordan (Num. 
xxxv. 22, 23; Deut. xix. 4-6). 

Blue. [CoLours.] 

Boaner'ges, a name signifying “sons of thun- 
der,” given by our Lord to the two sons of Zebedee, 
James and John. Probably the name had respect 
to the fiery zeal of the brothers, signs of which we 
may see in Luke ix. 54; Mark ix. 38; comp. Matt. 
xx. 20, &c. 

Boar. ([SwINe.] 

Bo'as. 1. A wealthy Bethlehemite, kinsman 
to Elimelech, the husband of Naomi. Finding-that 
the kinsman of Ruth, who stood in a still nearer 
relation than himself, was unwilling to perform 
the office of géé/, he had those obligations publicly 
transferred with the usual ceremonies to his own 
discharge; and hence it became his duty by the 
‘‘ levirate law ” to marry Ruth, and to redeem the 
estates of her deceased husband Mahlon (iv. 1 ff.). 
He gladly undertook these responsibilities, and their 
happy union was blessed by the birth of Obed, 
from whom in a direct line our Lord was descended. 
Boaz is mentioned in the genealogy (Matt. i. 5), 
but there is great difficulty in assigning his date. 
. If Boaz be identical with the judge Ibzan [Ipzan], 
as is stated with some shadow of probability by 
the Jerusalem Talmud and various Rabbis, several 
generations must be inserted. Even if we shorten 
the period of the Judges to 240 years, we must 
suppose that Boaz was the youngest son of Salmon, 
and that he did not marry till the age of 65.—2, 
Boaz, the name of one of Solomon’s brazen pillars 
erected in the temple porch. [JACHIN.] It stood 
on the left, and was 18 cubits high (1 K. vii. 15, 
21; 2 Chr. iii. 15; Jer. lii, 21). 

Boc'cas, 1 Esd. viii. 2, [Buxkr; Boriti.] 

Boch'eru, son of Azel, according to the present 
Heb. text of 1 Chr. viii. 38. 

Bo'chim, “the weepers,” a place on the west 
of Jordan above Gilgal (Judg. ii. 1, 5). 

Bo‘han, a Reubenite, after whom a stone was 
named, Its position was on the border of the 
territories of Benjamin and Judah between Beth- 
arabah and Bethhogla on the E., and Adummim 
and Enshemesh on the W. (Josh. zv. 6, xviii. 17). 

Boil, [MEpIcINE.] 

Bolster. [Pittow.] 

Bondage. ([SLavery.] 

Bonnet, [HEAv-DRESS.] 

Book. (WRritIne.] 

Booths. [Succoru; TABERNACLES, FEAST OF.] 


BOTTLE 


Booty consisted of captives of both sexes, cattle, 
and whatever a captured city might contain, espe- 
Within the limits of 


priests, and of the latter one in every 50 was simi- 
larly reserved and appropriated to'the Levites (Num. 
xxxi. 26-47). 


Borrowing. [LOAN. 

Bos'cath, 2 K. xxii..1. (Bozeary. 

Bo'sor. 1. A city both large and fortified, on 
the east of Jordan in the land of Gilead (1 Macc. 
vy. 26, 36). It is probably BEzER.—. The 
Aramaic mode of pronouncing the name of BEoR, 
the father of Balnam (2 Pet. ii, 15). 

Bos'ora, a strong city in Gilead taken by Judas 
Maccabaeus (1 Mac. v. 26, 28), doubtless the same 
as BOZRAH. 

Botch. [Bia1n.] 

Bottle. 1. The skin bottle; 2. The bottle of 
earthen or glass-ware, both of them capable of 
being closed from the air.—1. The Arabs, and all 
those that lead a wandering life, keep their water, 
milk, and other liquors, in leathern bottles. These 
are made of goatskins. When the animal is killed, 
they cut off its feet and its head, and they draw it 
in this manner out of the skin, without opening 
its belly. In Arabia they are tanned with acacia- 
bark and the hairy part left outside. They after- 
wards sew up the places where the legs were cut 
off and the tail, and when it is filled they tie it 
about the neck. The great leathern bottles are 
made of the skin of a he-goat, and the small ones, 
that serve instead of a bottle of water on the road, 
are made of a kid’s skin. Bruce gives a description 
of a vessel of the same kind, but larger. Wine- 
bottles of skin are mentioned as used by Greeks, 
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Skin Bottles. (Irom the Museo Borbonico.) 
78; 


Romans, and Egyptians, by Homer (Od. vi, 78 

Il, iii. 247); by Herodotus, as used in Egypt (ii. 
121); and by Virgil (Georg. ii, 384). Skins for 
wine or other liquids are in use to this day in 
Spain, where they are called borrachas. — The effect 
of external heat upon a skin-bottle is indicated in 
Ps. cxix. 83, “a bottle in the ange as a 
expansion produced by fermentation in Matt. 1x. 
uw, “ Bey avihe in ad bottles.”=—=2. Vessels of 
metal, earthen, or glass ware for liquids were 
use among the Greeks, Egyptians, Etruscans, aD 

Assyrians, and also no doubt among the Jews, 
especially in later times. Thus Jer. xix. 1, “8 
potter’s earthen bottle.” 





The Jews probably bore 


BOW 


rowed their manufactures in this particular from 
Ecypt, which was celebrated for glass work, as 
remains and illustrations of Egyptian workmanship 
are'estant at least as early as the 15th century B.c. 
(Wilkinson, ii. 59, 60). 

Bow, [ARus.] 

Bowl A like uncertainty prevails as to the 
precise form and material of these vessels as is 
noticed under Basin, Bowls would probably be 
used at meals for liquids, or broth, or pottage 
(2 K.iv, 40). Modern Arabs are content with a 
few wooden bowls, In the Brit. Mus, are depo- 
sited several terra-cotta bowls with Chaldaean 


inscriptions of a superstitious character, expressin 
charms against sickness and evil spirits, which a 
possibly explain the « divining cup” of Joseph 
er ane 5). i bow] was filled with some 
que Walch was drunk off as a charm against evil. 

Bor-tree, The Heb. teasshir occurs in Is. xli. 
19, Ix. 13. The Talmudical and Jewish writers 
generally are of opinion that the box-tree is in- 
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tended. The Syriac and the Arabic version of 
Saadias understand by it a species of cedar called 
sherbin, which is distinguished by the small size of 
the cones and the upright growth of the branches. 
Although the claim which the box-tree has to 
represent the teasshér of Isaiah and Ezekiel is far 
from being satisfactorily established, yet the evi- 
dence rests on a better foundation than that which 
supports the claims of the sherbin. Box-wood 
writing tablets are alluded to in 2 Esdr. xiv. 24, 
Bo'zez, one of the two “sharp rocks” (Heb. 
“teeth of the cliff’’) “ between the passages” by 
which Jonathan entered the Philistine garrison. It 
seems to have been that onthe north (1 Sam. xiv. 4,5). 
Boz'kath, a city of Judah in the lowlands 
(Josh. xv. 39). It is mentioned once again (2 K. 
xxii. 1, A. V. “ Boscath’’) as the native place of 
the mother of King Josiah. 
Boz'rah. 1. In Edom—the city of Jobab the 
son of Zerah, one of the early kings of that nation 
!(Gen. xxxvi. 33 ; 1 Chr. i. 44). This is doubtless the 




















Bracelet. Under ARMLET an account is given 
of these ornaments, the materials of which they 
Were generally made, the manner in which they 
were worn, &. Bracelets of fine twisted Venetian 
gold are still common in Egypt. In Gen. xxxviii. 
18, 25, the word rendered “ bracelet” means pro- 
bably “a string by which a seal-ring was sus- 
pended.”” Men as well as women wore bracelets, 
as we see from Cant. v. 14. Layard says of the 
Assyrian kings: “The arms were encircled by 
armlets, and the wrists by bracelets.” 
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Assyrian Bracelet Clasp. (Nineveh Marbles.) 
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122 BRAMBLE BREAD 


Bramble, [THoRNS.] leaven was generally added [LEAVEN]: but when 

Brass. The word nechésheth is improperly | the time for preparation was short, it was omitted, 
translated by “ brass,” since the Hebrews were and unleavened cakes, hastily baked, were eaten, 
not acquainted with the compound of copper and 
zinc known by that name. In most places of the 
O. T. the correct translation would be copper, 
although it may sometimes possibly mean bronze, 
a compound of copper and tin. Indeed a simple 
metal was obviously intended, as we see from 
Deut. viii. 9, xxxiii. 25, and Job xxviii. 2. Copper 
was known at a very early period, and the inven- 
tion of working it is attributed to Tubal-cain (Gen. 
iv. 22). Its extreme ductility made its application 
almost universal among the ancients. The same 
word is used for money in both Testaments (Ezek. 
xvi. 36; Matt. x. 9, &c.). It often occurs in 
metaphors, ¢.g. Lev. xxvi. 19; Deut. xxviii. 23; 
Job vi, 12; Jer. vi. 28. It is often used as an 
emblem of strength, Zech. vi. 1; Jer. i. 18. The 
word xaAKoAlBavoy in Rev. i, 15, ii. 18 (A. Vv. 
‘‘fine brass”), has excited much difference of opinion. 
Some suppose it to have been orichalcum, which 
was so rare as to be more valuable than gold. It 
may perhaps be deep-coloured frankincense. 

Bragen-serpent. [SERPENT.] 

Bread. The preparation of bread as an article 
of food dates from a very early period: it must 
not, however, be inferred from the use of the word 
lechem in Gen, iii. 19 (“ bread,” A. V.) that it 
was known at the time of the fall, the word there 
occurring in its general sense of food: the earliest 
undoubted instance of its use is found in Gen. 
xviii. 6. The corn or grain employed was of 
various sorts: the best bread was made of wheat, 
which after being ground produced the “ flour” or 
““meal” (Judg. vi. 19; 1 Sam. i. 24; 1 K. iv. 
22, xvii, 12, 14), and when sifted the “ fine flour” 
(Ex. xxix. 2; Gen. xviii. 6) usually employed in 
the sacred offerings (Ex. xxix. 40; Lev. ii. 1; Ez. 
xlvi, 14), and in the meals of the wealthy (1 K. iv. 
22; 2K. vii. 1; Ez. xvi. 13, 19; Rev. xviii. 13). 
‘“‘ Barley ” was used only by the very poor (John 
vi. 9, 13), or in times of scarcity (Ruth iii. 15, 
compared with i. 1; 2 K. iv. 38, 42; Rev. vi. 6). 
“Spelt” (rye, fitches, spelt, A. V.) was also used 
both in Egypt (Ex. ix. 32) and Palestine (Is. xxviii. 
25; Kz. iv. 9; 1 K. xix. 6). Occasionally the 
grains above mentioned were mixed, and other 
ingredients, such as beans, lentiles, and millet, 
were added (Ez. iv. 9; cf. 2 Sam. xvii. 28); the 
bread so produced is called ‘‘ barley cakes”? (Ez. iv. 
12, ‘as barley cakes,’ A. V.), inasmuch as barley 
was the main ingredient. The baking was done in 
primitive times by the mistress of the house (Gen. 
xviii. 6) or one of the daughters (2 Sam. xiii. 8): 
female servants were however employed in large 
households (1 Sam. viii. 13), Baking as a pro- 
fession, was carried on by men (Hos. vii. 4, 6). 
In Jerusalem the bakers congregated in one quarter 
of the town, as we may infer from the names 
‘bakers’ street” (Jer. xxvii. 21), and “tower of 
the ovens” (Neh. iij. 11, xii. 38, ‘ furnaces,” 
A.V.). The bread taken by persons on a journey 
(Gen. xlv. 23 ; Josh. ix. 12) was probably « kind 
of biscuit. The process of making bread was as 
follows:—the flour was first mixed with water, or 
perhaps milk; it was then kneaded with the hands 
(in Egypt with the fect also) in a small wooden 
bowl or “ kneading-trough” until it became dough 
(Ex. xii. 84, 39; 2 Sam. xiii. 8; Jer. vii. 18; 
Hos. vii. 4). When the kneading was completed, 
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Egyptians kneading dough with their hands. (Wilkineon, from & 
painting in the Tomb of Remeses IIL at Thebes.) 


as is still the prevalent custom among the Bedouins 
(Gen. xviii. 6, xix. 3; Ex. xii. 39; Judg. vi. 19; 
1 Sam, xxviii. 24). The leavened mass was allowed 
to stand for some time (Matt. xiii. 33; Luke mill. 
21). The dough was then divided into round 
cakes (Ex. xxix. 23; Judg. vii. 13, viii. 5; 1 Sam. 
x. 3; Prov. vi. 26), not unlike flat stones in 
shape and appearance (Matt. vii. 9; comp. 1V. 3). 
about a span in diameter and a finger’s breadth in 
thickness. The cakes were sometimes punctured, 
and hence called chal- 
ah (Ex. xxix. 2,233 7 
Lev. ii. 4, villi. 26, Se 
xxiv. 5; Num. xv. *% 
20; 2 Sam. vi. 19), 
and mixed with oil. 
Sometimes they were 
rolled out into wafers 
(Ex. xxix. 2, 23 ; Lev. 
ii, 4; Num. vi. 15- 
19), and merely coated 
with oil. The cakes 
were now taken to 
the oven; having been 
first, according to the 
practice in Egvpt, An Egyptian ng cakes tothe 
gathered into ‘ white arent 

baskets” (Gen. xt. 

16), a doubtful expression. The baskets were 
placed on a tray and carvied on the bakers head 
(Gen. xl. 16). In the towns, where professional 
bakers resided, there were no doubt fixed ovens, in 
shape and size resembling those in use among our 
selves: but more usually each household possessed 
a portable oven, consisting of a stone or metal jar 
about three feet high, which was heated inwardly 
with wood (1 K. xvii. 12; Is. xliv. 15; Jer. vi 
18) or dried grass and flower-stalks (Batt. vi. 30). 
Other modes of baking were specially adapted to 
the migratory habits of the pastoral Jews, as of the 
modern Bedouins; the cakes were either sp! 
upon heated stones, or they were thrown into the 
heated embers of the fire itself; or lastly, ae 
were roasted by being placed between layers i 
dung, which burns slowly, and is therefore ens y 
adapted for the purpose (Ez. iv. 12, 15). ‘06 
cakes required to be carefully turned during aH 
process (Hos. vii. 8). Other methods were us 
for other kinds of bread; some were baked cae 
pan; such cakes appeared to have been ones. 
used as sacred offerings (Lev. ii. 5, vi. 15, vil. 95 
1 Chr. xxiii. 29), A similar cooking utensil was 
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used by Tamar (2 Sam. xiii. 9). A different kind 
of bread, probably resembling the ftita of the Be- 
douins, a pasty substance, was prepared in a sauce- 
pan (frying-pan, A. V.); this was also reserved 
for sacred offerings (Lev. ii. 7; vii. 9). 

Breastplate, [ARMs, p. 111. 

Brethren of Jesus. [JAMEs. 

Brick. Herodotus (i. 179), deseribing the mode 
of building the walls of Babylon, says that the clay 
duz out of the ditch was made into bricks as soon 
3 it was curied up, and burnt in kilns. The 
bricks were cemented with hot bitumen, and at 
every thirtieth row crates of reeds were stuffed 
in, This account agrees with the history of the 
building of the Tower of Confusion, in which the 
buiblers used brick instead of stone, and slime for 
wectar (Gen. xi. 3). The Babylonian bricks were 
more commonly burnt in kilns than those used at 
Nivereh, which are chiefly sun-dried like the Egyp- 
tan. They are usually from 12 to 13 in. square, 
and 3} in. thick, and most of them bear the name, 
inscribed in cuneiform character, of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Whose buildings, no doubt, replaced those of an 
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earlier age. They thus possess more of the cha- 
racter of tiles (Ez. iv. 1). They were sometimes 
glazed and enamelled with patterns of various 
colours. The Israelites, in common with other 
captives, were employed by the Egyptian monarchs 
in making bricks and in building (Ex. i. 14, v. 7). 
Egyptian bricks were not generally dried in kilns, 
but in the sun, and even without straw are as firm 
as when first put up in the reigns of the Amunophs 
and Thothmes whose names they bear. When 
made of the Nile mud, they required straw to 
prevent cracking ; and crude brick walls had fre- 
quently the additional security of a layer of reeds 
and sticks, placed at intervals to act as binders. A 
brick-kiln is mentioned as in Egypt by the prophet 
Jeremiah (xliii. 9). A brick pyramid is men- 


tioned by Herodotus (ii. 136) as the work of King 
Asychis. The Jews learned the art of brick-making 
in Egypt, and we find the use of the brick-kiln in 
David’s time (2 Sam. xii. 31), and a complaint 
made by Isaiah that the people built altars of brick 
instead of unhewn stone as the law directed (Is. Ixv. 
[PoTTerRy. ] 


3; Ex. xx. 25). 





Foreign Captives employed in making bricks at Thebes. (Wilkinson.) 


Bide nero. (MARRIAGE. ] 

“8. The only mention of a bridge in the 
mama Saiptures is indirectly in the proper 
1 aur, a district in Bashan, N.E. of the sea 
- At this place a bridge still exists, called 
see . Jacob. Judas Maccabaeus 
oh to make a bridge in order 
ee 2 the town of Casphor or Cusgis, situate 
rafting BS Mac. xii. 13), Though the arch 
tater ne ri in Egypt as early as the 15th 
d ue ¢ Romans were the first constructors 
Sata ae They made bridges over the 
all ei rivers of Syria, of which remains 
be bnge of ae bridge over the Jordan, called 
Bark e daughters of Jacob, is mentioned 
A.D. 1432, and a portion of 
ce bridge connecting 
A upper city, of which Josephus 
Bier Tees, = an arched viaduct. 
prada Jer. xlvi. 4 

of mail,” 
The Hebre 


; elsewhere ‘ haber- 
[ARus, p- 67 a.] 


th 6 ‘Ww word is connected 
with g a a9 - 
her, eT: Ww 9 A, V, Gen. vi. 14, 


a _ oupher- 
: sti *iguitied in the first instance the gum 
eel Gane from that tree; hence it was 
cally nips inflammable substances, and es 
ur, which is found in considerable 





quantities on the shores of the Dead Sea (Gen. 
xix, 24), 

Brother. The Hebrew word is used in various 
senses in the 0. T. as 1. Any kinsman, and not a 
mere brother; ¢. g. nephew (Gen. xiv. 16, xiii. 8), 
husband (Cant. iv. 9). 2, One of the same tribe 
(2 Sam. xix. 13). 3. Of the same people (Ex. ii. 
11), or even of a cognate people (Num. xx. 14). 
4. Anally (Am.i.9). 5. Any friend (Job v. 15). 
6. One of the same office (1 K. ix. 13). 7. A 
fellow man (Lev. xix. 17). 8. Metaphorically of 
any similarity. It is a very favourite Oriental 
metaphor, as in Job xxx. 19, ‘‘I am become a 
brother to the jackals.” The word ad5eAgés has a 
similar range of meanings in the N. T., and is also 
used for a disciple (Matt. xxv. 40, &c.); a fellow- 
worker, and especially a Christian. Indeed, we 
see from the Acts that it was by this name that 
Christians usually spoke of each other. The 
Jewish schools distinguish between “ brother ” 
and ‘neighbour ;” ‘ brother” meant an Israelite 
by blood, “ neighbour ” a proselyte. They allowed 
neither title to the Gentiles; but Christ and the 
Apostles extended the name “brother” to all 
Christians, and ‘neighbour ”’ to all the world 
(1 Cor. v. 11; Luke x. 29, 30). The question as 


pe- | to who were ‘‘ the brethren of the Lord,” is dis- 


cussed under JAMES, 


oe 
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Bubas'tis. [PIsesetu. | 

Buk’ki, 1. Son of Abishua and father of Uzzi, 
fifth from Aaron in the line of the high-priests in 
1 Chr. v. 31, vi. 36 (vi. 5, 51, A. V.), and in the 
genealogy of Ezra, Ezr. vii. 4, and 1 Esdr. viii. 2, 
where he is called Boccas, which is corrupted to 
Boritn, 2 Esdr. i. 2. Whether Bukki ever filled 
the office of high-priest, we are not informed in 
Soripture. Josephus mentions him as the first of 
those who lived a private life, while the pontifical 
dignity was in the house of Ithamar.—2, Son of 
Jogli, prince of the tribe of Dan, one of the ten men 
chosen to apportion the land of Canaan between the 
tribes (Num. xxxiv. 22). 

Bukki'ah, a Kohathite Levite, of the sons of 
Heman, one of the musicians in the Temple (1 Chr. 
xxv. 4, 13). 

Bul. Uhiowrns.} 

Bull, Bullock, terms used synonymously with 
ox, oxen, in the A. V. as the representatives of 
several Hebrew words. Bahar is properly a generic 
name for horned cattle when of full age and fit for 
the plough. Accordingly it is variously rendered 
bullock (1s. lxv. 25), cow (Ez. iv. 15), oxen (Gen. 
xii. 16). It is derived from an unused root, békar, 
to cleave, hence to plough, as in Latin armentum is 
aramentum. Shér almost always signifies one head 
of horned cattle, without distinction of age or sex. 
It is very seldom used collectively. The Chaldee 
form of the word, tér, occurs in Ezr. vi. 9, 17, vii. 
17; Dan. iv. 25, &. gel, egldh, a calf male or 
female, property of the first year. The word is 
used of a trained heifer (Hos. x. 11), of one giving 
milk (Is. vii. 21, 22), of one used in ploughing 
(Judg. xiv. 18), and of one three years old (Gen. 
xv. 9). Pdr signifies generally a young bull of 
two years old, though in one instance (Judg. vi, 25) 
possibly a bull of seven years old. There are four 
or five passages in which the word abbirtm is used 
for bulls (lit. “strong ones”). See Ps. xxii. 12, 
1. 13, Ixviii. 30; Is. xxxiv.7; Jer.1.11. In Is. li. 
20, the word té occurs, and is rendered * wild 
bull,” but “wild ox” in Deut. xiv. 5. It was 
possibly one of the larger species of antelope, and 
took its name from its swiftness. Dr. Robinson 
mentions large herds of black and almost hairless 
buffaloes as still existing in Palestine, and these may 
be the animal indicated (iii. 396). 

Bulrush. [Rusu.] 

Bu'nah, a son of Jerahmeel, of the family of 
Pharez in Judah (1 Chr. ii. 25), 

Bun'ni. 1. One of the Levites in the time of 
Nehemiah (Neh. ix. 4); possibly the same person 
is mentioned in x. 15.—2, Another Levite, but of 
earlier date than the preceding (Neh. xi. 15). 

Burial, Sepulchres, Tombs. The Jews uni- 
formly disposed of the corpse by entombment 
where possible, and failing that, by interment; 
extending this respect to the remains even of the 
slain enemy and malefactor (1 K. xi. 15; Deut. 
xxi. 23), in the latter case by express provision of 
law. On this subject we have to notice: 1. the 
place of burial, its site and shape; 2. the mode of 
burial ; 3. the prevalent notions regarding this 
duty.-1. A natural cave enlarged and adapted by 
excavation, or an artificial imitation of one, was the 
standard type of sepulchre. This was what the 
structure of the Jewish soil supplied or suggested. 
Sepulchres, when the owner’s means permitted it, 
were commonly prepared beforehand, and stood 
often in gardens, by roadsides, or even adjoining 


houses. Kings and prophets alone were probably 
buried within towns (1 K. ii. 10, xvi. 6, 28, 2 K. 
x. 35, xiii. 9; 2 Chr. xvi. 14, xxviii. 27; 1 Sam. 
xxv. 1, xxviii. 3). Sarah’s tomb and Rachel’s seem 
to have been chosen merely from the accident of 
the place of death; but the successive interments 
at the former (Gen. xlix. 31) are a chronicle of the 
strong family feeling among the Jews. Cities soon 
became populous and demanded cemeteries (Ez. 
xxxix. 15), which were placed without the walls; 
such an one seems intended by the expression in 
2 K. xxiii. 6, situated in the valley of the Kedron 
or of Jehoshaphat. Jeremiah (vii. 32, xix. 11) 
threatens that the eastern valley called Tophet, the 
favourite haunt of idolatry, should be polluted by 
burying there (comp. 2 K. xxiii. 16). Such was 
also the “ Potter’s Field’ (Matt. xxvii. 7), which 
had perhaps been wrought by digging for clay inte 
holes serviceable for graves. Sepulchres were 
marked sometimes by pillars, as that of Rachel, or 
by pyramids as those of the Asmoneans at Modin, 
and had places of higher and lower honour. Such 
as were not otherwise noticeable were scrupulously 
“‘ whited ’’ (Matt. xxiii. 27) once a year, after the 
rains before the passover, to warn passers by of 
defilement.—-2. With regard to the mode of burial, 
we should remember that our impressions, 4s 
derived from the O. T., are those of the burial 
of persons of rank or public eminence, whilst those 
gathered from the N. T. regard a private station. 
But in both cases “the manner of the Jews” in- 
cluded the use of spices, where they could command 
the means. Thus Asa lay in a “bed of spices 

(2 Chr. xvi. 14). A portion of these were burnt 
in honour of the deceased, and to this use was 
probably destined part of the 100 pounds weight 
of “ myrrh and aloes” in our Lord’s case. On high 
state occasions the vessels, bed, and furniture used 
by the deceased were burnt also. Such was pro- 
bably the “great burning” made for Asa. Ifa 
king was unpopular or died disgraced (2 Chr. xxx. 
19), this was not observed. In no case, save that 
of Saul and his sons, were the bodies burned; and 
even then the bones were interred, and re-exhum 

for solemn entombment. It was the office of the 
next of kin to perform and preside over the whole 
funereal office; but a company of public buriers, 
originating in an exceptional necessity (Ez. xxx!x. 
12-14), had become, it seems, customary 1 the 
times of the N. T. (Acts v. 6, 10), Coffins were 
but seldom used, and if used were open; but fixed 
stone sarcophagi were common in tombs of rank. 
The bier, the word for which in the O. T. is the same 
as that rendered “ bed," was borne by the nearest 
relatives, and followed by any who wished to do 
honour to the dead. The grave-clothes were pro" 
bably of the fashion worn in life, but swathed and 
fastened with bandages, and the head covered 
separately. Previously to this, spices were applied 
to the corpse in the form of ointment, or between 
the folds of the linen; hence our Lord’s remark, 
that the woman had anointed his body, ‘with a 
view to dressing it in these graveclothes.’—=3. The 
precedent of Jacob’s and Joseph's remains being 
returned to the land of Catan was Sanita - 
wish at least, by ev ious Jew. Following 

similar notion, vais of the Rabbins taught that 
only in that land could those who were buried ob- 
tain a share in the resurrection which was to usher 
in Messiah’s reign on earth. Tombs were, 1D po- 
pular belief, led by the same teaching, invested with 
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traditions. The neighbourhood of Jerusalem is| vals, the great Day of Atonement, and feast of 
thickly studded with tombs, many of them of great | trumpets, (See Num. xxviii. 11—xxix. 39). Pri- 
-astiquity. The celebrated ‘“ Tombs of the Kings” | vate burnt-offerings were appointed at the conse- 
have received this name on account of their remark- | cration of priests (Ex, xxix. 15; Lev. viii. 18, ix. 
able character; but they are supposed by Robinson | 12), at the purification of women (Lev, xii. 6, 8), 
aad Porter to be the tomb of Helena, the widowed | at the cleansing of the lepers (Lev. xiv. 19), and 
queen of Monobazus king of Adiabene. They are| removal of other ceremonial uncleanness (xv. 15, 
eatavated out of the rock. 30), on any accidental breach of the Nazaritic vow, 

a— gran or at its conclusion (Num. vi.; comp. Acts xxi. 
meee 26), &. But freewill burnt-offerings were offered 
and accepted by God on any solemn occasions, as, 
for example, at the dedication of the tabernacle 
(Num. vii.) and of the temple (1 K. viii. 64), 
when they were offered in extraordinary abundance, 

Bush. The Hebrew word séneh occurs only in 
those passages which refer to Jehovah's appearance 
to Moses ‘in the flame of fire in the bush” (Ex, 
iii, 2, 3, 4; Deut. xxxiii. 16). The Greek word 
is Bdros both in the LXX. and in the N. T. (Luke 
xx. 37; Acts vii. 35; see also Luke vi. 44, where 
it is correctly rendered “bramble bush ” by the 
A. V.). Celsius (Hierob. ii. 58) has argued in 
favour of the Rubus vulgaris, i.e. R. fruticosus, 
the bramble or blackberry bush, representing the 
séneh, and traces the etymology of Mt. * Sinai” 
to this name. Sprengel identifies the séneh with 
what he terms the Rubus sanctus, and says it grows 
abundantly near Sinai. It is quite impossible to say 
what kind of thorn bush is intended by séneh; but 
Sinai is almost, beyond the range of the genus rubus. 

Bushel. [MEasures. } 

Butter, curdled milk (Gen. xviii. 8; Deut. 
xxnii. 14; Judg. v. 25; Job xx. 17). Milk is 
generally offered to travellers in Palestine in a 
curdled or sour state, “ lebben,” thick, almost like 
butter, Hasselquist (Trav. p. 159, Eng. tr.) de- 
scribes the method of making butter employed by 
the Arab women: “they made butter in a leather 
bag, hung on three poles erected for the purpose, 
in the form of a cone, and drawn to and fro by two 
women.’’ Burckhardt (Travels in Arabia, i. p. 52) 
mentions the different uses of butter by the Arabs 
of the Hedjaz. 

Buz, the second son of Milcah and Nahor (Gen. 
xxii. 21). Elihu is called “the Buzite” of the 
kindred of Ram, i. ¢. Aram. Elihu was therefore 
probably a descendant of Buz, whose family seems 
to have settled in Arabia Deserta or Petraea (Jer. 
xxv. 23).—=-2, A name occurring in the genealogies 
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Frat df the Vestibule of the Tombs called “ Tombs of the Kings.” 
(From Photograph.) 


naif, et in the smoke to God. Every 
Pik ne in = “a burnt-offering,” because, 
was the chosen manifestation of God’s 

proce, the portion of each sacrifice especially 
— to Him was Consumed by fire. But the 
1 ORY Testricted to that which is pro- 
aor burnt-offering,” the whole of which 
© dered and 5 consumed, The burat- 
ae fit named in Gen, viii. 20, as offered 
ae ood, Throughout. the whole of the 

, — Se xv. 9, 17, xxii. 2, 7, 8, 13) 
a be the only sacrifice referred to; after- 
deseo distinguished as one of the regular 
‘ ce under the Mosaic law. Now all 
ace are divided (see Heb. v. 1) into “ gifts” 











Was the oicest : : 
Reming of Specimen. The | of the tribe of Gad (1 Chr. v. 14). 
‘ Hin: SDurnt-ofering was that which | Bu'ai, father of Gong the prophet (Ez. i. 3). 
th mevifcer of himself rifice, the offering by Byssus. [Linen.] 
Rletinion fy wmself, soul and body. to G . 
typed of his will to the Will of the Lone . 
iy 8) cu Lends orig Cc 
: MCTifice of soe anes i ed at [MEasores. ] bag eer 
uman é : 
cl wis Father In accordance with this prin- | (Joab re io in the low country of Ju 
“Reatofering ae the burnt-offering a Ca’bul, a place named as one of the landmarks ! 
tring” of ah hee oil) and « drink- | on the boundary of Asher (Josh. xix. 27). It may i 
tat, with ves, men d offered, as showing | fairly be considered as still existing in the modern 3 
tel ely gins with iced also to God] Kabdl, which was found by De Smith na be : 
= (Ler Vili. 18, 99 96. ich He had blessed | Robinson 8 or 9 miles east of Akka, and about the 
nik, 49, Num,’ pea Pi 16, 7, xiv 20 ; | same distance from Jefat, Being thus on the very 
Mal oF the barn en oe The ceremo-| borders of Galilee, it is more than probable that 
Dak boffering is : 
i of Leviticus, There given in detail in the | there is some connexion between this place and the 4 it 
Rag ut The daily ee’ O° Public burnt-| district containing twenty cities, which was pre- p 
bw viii, 38) Qndly Ae Sati sented by Solomon to Hiram king of Tyre (1 K. ix. i. 
eq (Num, sry a 11-14), ; 
“Feed ee the oe at th 10). Srdly. The Cad'dis, the surname of JOANNAN, the eldest ; 
tires great festi-| brother of Judas Maccalaeus (1 Mace. ii 2). if 
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Ca'des, 1 Macc. xi. 63, 73. 

Ca'des-bar'ne, Jud. v. 14. 
NEA. 

Cad'miel, 1 Esd. v. 26, 58. [KaApDMIEL]. 

Cae’sar, always in the N. T. the Roman em- 
peror, the sovereign of Judaea (John xix. 12, 15; 
Acts xvii. 7). 

Caesare'a (Acts viii. 40, ix. 30, x. 1, 24, xi. 11, 
xii. 19, xviii. 22, xxi. 8, 16; xxiii, 23, 33; xxv. 
1, 4,6, 13). The passages just enumerated show 
how important a place this city occupies in the 
Acts of the Apostles. Caesarea was situated on 
the coast of Palestine, on the line of the great road 
from Tyre to Egypt, and about half way between 
Toppa and Dora, The journey of St. Peter from 
Joppa (Acts x. 24) occupied rather more than a 
day. On the other hand St. Paul’s journey from 
Ptolemais (Acts xxi. 8) was accomplished within 
the day. The distance from Jerusalem was about 
70 miles; Josephus states it in round numbers as 
600 stadia. It has been ascertained, however, that 


[KEDESH. ] 
[KADESH-BAR- 


CAGE 


there was a shorter road by Antipatris than that 
which is given in the Itinerary,—a point of some 
importance in reference to the night-journey of Acts 
xxiii. [ANTIPATRIS.] In Strabo’s time there was 
on this point of the coast merely a town called 
“ Strato’s tower ” with a landing-place, whereas, in 
the time of Tacitus, Caesarea is spoken of as being 
the head of Judaea. It was in this interval that 
the city was built by Herod the Great. The work 
was in fact accomplished in ten years. The utmost 
care and expense were lavished on the building of 
Caesarea. It was the official residence of the Hero- 
dian kings, and of Festus, Felix, and the other 
Roman procurators of Judaea. Here also were the 


head-quarters of the military forces of the province. 
Caesarea continued to be a city of some importance 
even in the time of the Crusades, Now, though 
an Arabic corruption of the name still lingers on 
the site (Katsariyeh), it is utterly desolate ; and its 
ruins have for a long period been aquarry, from which 
other towns in this part of Syria have been built. 








Cacsarea. (From a Sketch by Wm. Tipping, Esq.) 


Caesare’a Philip'pi is mentioned omy in tne 
two first Gospels (Matt. xvi. 13; Mark viii. 27) 
and in accounts of the same transactions, Caesarea 
Philippi was the northernmost point of our Lord’s 
journeyings; and the passage in His life, which 
was connected with the place, was otherwise a very 
iwwarked one. The place itself too is remarkable in 
its physical aud picturesque characteristics, and 
also in its historical associations. It was at the 
easternmost and most important of the two recog- 
nised sources of the Jordan, the other being at 
Tel-el-Kadi. The spring rises, and the city was 
built, on a limestone terrace in a valley at the 
base of Mount Hermon. Caesarea Philippi has no 
O. T. history, though it has been not unreasonably 
identified with Baal-Gad. Its annals run_ back 
direct from Herod’s time into heathenism, There 


is no difficulty in identifying it with the Panium 
of Josephus ; and the inscriptions are not yet obli- 
terated which show that the god Pan had once ‘ 
sanctuary at this spot. Panium became part ¢ 
the territory of Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, who 
enlarged and embellished the town, and called 
Caesarea Philippi, partly after his own name, ‘ol 
partly after that of the emperor. Agrippa Il. a 
lowed in the same course of flattery, and called the 
place Neronias. Coins of Caesarca Paneas “ar 
tinued through the reigns of many emperors: 
is still called Banias, the first name having here, 
as in other cases, survived the second. The vast 
castle above the site of the city, built in Syro- 
Greek or even Phoenician times, is still the most 
remarkable fortress in the Holy Land. ae 
Cage, The term so rendered in Jer. v. 27, 8 
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named in the Hebrew MSS., nor in any of the ver- 
sions made trom the Hebrew. It seems certain 
that his name was introduced into the genealogies 
of the Greek O. T. in order to bring them into 
harmony with the genealogy of Christ in St. Luke’s 
Gospel, where Cainan was found in the time of 
Jerome. Probably Cainan was not inserted by St. 
Luke himself, but was afterwards added, either by 
accident, or to make up the number of generations 
to 17, or from some other cause which cannot now 


































more properly s trap, in which decoy birds were 
phoed (comp. Ecclus, xi. 30), In Rev. xviii. 2 the 
Greek term means a prison. 

Cai‘aphas, iu full Josepa Carapuas, high-priest 
of the Jews under Tiberius during the years of our 
Lord’s public ministry, and at the time of his con- 
demoation and crucifixion (Matt. xxvi. 3, 57; 
John si, 49, xviii, 13, 14, 24, 28; Acts iv, 6). 
The Procurator Valerius Gratus appointed him to 
the dignity, He held it during the whole procura- 
torship of Pontius Pilate, but was deposed by the 
Proconsul Vitellius (a.p. 36). He was son-in-law 
of Annas, [ANNAS, 

Cain, The historical facts in the life of Cain, 
ts recorded jn Gen. iv., are briefly these :—He was 
the eldest son of Adam and Eve; he followed the 
basiness of agriculture; in a fit of Jealousy, roused 
by the rejection of his own sacrifice and the accept- 
mmc of Abel's, he committed the crime of murder, 
for which he was expelled from Eden, and led the 
Efe of an exile; he settled in the land of Nod, and 
built a city which he named after his son Enoch ; 
his ts are enumerated, together. with the 
ventions for which they were remarkable. Occa- Ha 
sonal references to Cain are made in the N. T. 
(Heb. si. 4; 1 John iii, 12; Jude 11). The fol- 
bowing Points deserve notice in connexion with the 
» Xa! narrative:—1, The position of the land of 
Nod, which it seems vain to attempt to identify 
with any special locality, 2. The “mark set upon 
Cain’ Probably means that Jehovah gave @ sign 

ain, very much as signs were afterwards given 
to Noah (Gen. ix. 13), Moses (Ex. iii, 2, 12), 
‘iah (1 K. xix. 11), and Hezekiah (Is. xxxviii. 
,8) 3. The narrative implies the existence of a 
rie population in Cain’s time (iv. 14), 
. The ae : Cain are enumerated to the 

ration, me commentators (Knobel, 

a Bohlea) have traced an artificial te in 
a ee Y which it is rendered parallel to 
of the Sethites. It must be observed, how- 
em, that the differences far exceed the points of 
ani. 5. The social condition of the Cainites 
Ost fon? brought forward in the history. 


be discovered. 
Cakes. [BREAp.] 
Ca'lah, one of the most ancient cities of Assyria. 


(about B.c, 930-720) the capital of the empire. 


DID. 
Calamus. [REEp. 
CHALCOL. 


ceremonial or domestic use (2 Chr. xxxv. 13; 
1 Sam. ii. 14; Mic. iii. 3; Job xli. 20). 





Bronze caldron from Egyptian Thebes. (Brit. Bus.) 


e 
Iyeamy - 
pty; Jabal introduced the nomadic life; | Ca’leb. 1, According to 1 Chr. ii. 9, 18, 19, 


42, 50, the son of Hezron, the son of Pharez, the 
son of Judah, and the father of Hur by Ephrath or 
Ephratah, and consequently grandfather of Caleb 
the spy. His brothers, according to the same au- 
thority, were Jerahmeel and Ram ; his wives Azu- 
bah, Jerioth, and Ephrath; and his concubines 
Ephah and Maachah (ver. 9, 18, 19, 46, 48).—2, Son 
of Jephunneh, by which patronymic the illustrious 
spy is usually designated (Num. xiii. 6, and ten 
other places), with the addition of that of “the 
Kenezite,” or “son of Kenaz,” in Num. xxxii. 12 : 
Josh. xiv. 6, 14, Caleb is first mentioned in the 
list of the rulers or princes who were sent to search 
the land of Canaan in the second year of the Exodus. 
Caleb was a prince or chief in the tribe of J udah, 
perhaps as chief of the family of the Hezronites, 
He and Oshea or Joshua the son of Nun were the 
only two of the whole number who, on their return 
from Canaan to Kadesh-Barnea, encouraged the 
people to enter in boldly to the land, and take 

session of it; for which act of faithfulness they 
narrowly escaped stoning at the hands of the infu- 
riated people. In the plague that ensued, while 
the other ten spies perished, Caleb and Joshua alone 
were spared. Forty-five years afterwards, when 


Was the first smith; Lamech’s language takes the 


eck between the Cainites and the Sethites 


Pears to have reference Solely to social 
regions condition of the two ele - _ 


son. He lived 840 years 


ian, was ci he first intro- 
- astro —a_ traditi 
Cy Heli transferred te the seddilivas 
sing a of Arphazad, and father of Sala, 
leases. uke iii, 35, 36, and usually called 
- He is also found in the present 


LXX. in the om 
1, i genealogy of Shem, Gen. 
"12 and 1 Chr. i. 18, but is newhon 


Pe 


Its foundation is ascribed to the patriarch Asshur 
(Gen, x. 11). According to the opinions of the 
best Oriental antiquaries, the site of Calah is marked 
by the Nimrtd ruins, which have furnished so 
large a proportion of the Assyrian remains at pre- 
sent in England. If this be regarded as ascertained, 
Calah must be considered to have been at one time 


Calamo'lalus, 1 Esdr. v, 22, a corrupt name, 
apparently agglomerated of Exam, Lop and 
Cal’col, a man of Judah, son or descendant of 


Zerah (1 Chr. ii. 6). Probably identical with 
Caldron, a vessel for boiling flesh, either for 
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some progress had been made in the conquest of the 
land, Caleb came to Joshua and claimed possession 
of the land of the Anakims, Kirjath-Arba, or 
Hebron, and the neighbouring hill country (Josh. 
xiv.). This was immediately granted to him, and 
the following chapter relates how he took possession 
of Hebron, driving out the three sons of Anak; and 
how he offered Achsah his daughter in marriage to 
whoever would take Kirjath-Sepher, ¢. e. Debir ; 
and how when Othniel, his younger brother, had 
performed the feat, he not only gave him his 
daughter to wife, but with her the upper and 
nether springs of water which she asked for. After 


this we hear no more of Caleb, nor is the time of 


his death recorded. But a very interesting ques- 
tion arises as to the birth and parentage of Caleb. 
He is, as we have seen, styled ‘‘ the son of Jephun- 
neh the Kenezite,” and his younger brother Othniel, 
afterwards the first Judge, is also called “the son 
of Kenaz” (Josh. xv. 17; Judg. i. 18, iii. 9, 11). 
On the other hand the genealogy in 1 Chr. ii. 
makes no mention whatever of either Jephunneh or 
Kenaz, but represents Caleb, though obscurely, as 
being a descendant of Hezron and a son of Hur (see 
too ch, iv.). Again in Josh. xv. 13 we have this 
singular expression, ‘ Unto Caleb the son of Jephun- 
neh he gave a part among the children of Judah ;” 
and in xiv. 14, the no less significant one, ‘* Hebron 
became the inheritance of Caleb the son of Jephun- 
neh the Aenezite, because that he wholly followed 
Jehovah God of Israel.” It becomes therefore 
quite possible that Caleb was a foreigner by birth ; 
a proselyte, incorporated into the tribe of Judah. 
3. CALEB-EPHRATAH, according to the present 
text of 1 Chr. ii. 24, the name of a place where 
Hezron died. But no such place was ever heard of. 
The present text must therefore be corrupt, and 
the reading which Jerome’s Hebrew Bible had, and 
which is preserved in the LXX., is probably the 
true one, ‘‘ Caleb came in unto Ephratah,” 

Calf. In Ex. xxxii. 4, we are told that Aaron, 
constrained by the people in the absence of Moses, 
made a molten calf of the golden earrings of the 
people, to represent the Elohim which brought 
Israel out of Egypt. It does not seem likely that 
the earrings would have provided the enormous 
quantity of gold required for a solid figure. More 
probably it was a wooden figure laminated with 
gold, a process which is known to have existed in 
Egypt. ‘A gilded ox covered with a pall” was an 
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Bronze figure of Apis. (Wukinson.) 
emblem of Osiris (Wilkinson, iv. 335). To unish 
the apostasy Moses burnt the calf, see then fers 
ing it to powder scattered it over the water, where, 
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according to some, it produced in the drinkers 
effects similar to the water of jealousy (Num. v.). 


He probably adopted this course as the deadliest 


and most irreparable blow to their superstition, or 
as an allegorical act (Job xv. 16), or with reference 
to an Egyptian custom (Herod. ii. 41; Poli Syn. 
ad loc.). The process which he used is difficult 
of explanation, 
that he merely cut, ground, and filed the gold 
to powder. 
respecting this calf and those of Jeroboam, whether, 


Bochart and Rosenmiiller think 
It has always been a great dispute 
I. the Jews intended them for some Egyptian God, 


or II. for a mere cherubic symbol of Jehovah. 


Of the various sacred cows of Egypt, those of 
Isis, of Athor, and of the three kinds of sacred 


bulls, Apis, Basis, and Mnevis, Sir G. Wilkinson 
fixes on the latter as the prototype of the golden 
calf’; ‘‘ the offerings, dancings, and rejoicings prac- 


tised on that occasion were doubtless in imitation 
of a ceremony they had witnessed in honour of 
Mnevis” (Anc. Egypt., v. 197). It seems to 
us more likely that in this calf-worship the Jews 
merely 


“ Likened their Maker to the graved ox ;” 


or in other words, adopted a well-understood che- 
rubic emblem. The prophet Hosea is full of de- 
nunciations against the calf-worship of Israel (Hos. 
viii. 5, 6, x. 6), and mentions the curious custom 
of kissing them (xiii. 2). His change of Bethel 
into Bethaven possibly arose from contempt of this 
idolatry. The calf at Dan was carried away by 
Tiglath-Pileser, and that of Bethel ten years after 
by his son Shalmaneser (Prideaux, Conn, i. 15). 
In the expression “the calves of our lips” (Hos. 
xiv. 2), the word “calves” is used metaphorically 
for victims or sacrifices, and the passage signifies 
either “ we will render to thee sacrifices of our lips,” 
that is, “the tribute of thanksgiving and praise,’ 
or “we will offer to thee the sacrifices which our 
lips have vowed.” , 

Cal'itas, 1 Esdr. ix. 23, 48. [Kewita.] 

Callis'thenes, a isan of Nicanor, who was 
burnt by the Jews on the defeat of that general in 
revenge for his guilt in setting fire to ‘the 
portals’? (2 Macc. viii. 33). 

Cal‘neh, or Cal’no, appears in Genesis (x. 10) 
among the cities of Nimrod. Probably the site is 
the modern Niffer, which was certainly one of the 
early capitals, and which, under the name of Nopher, 
the Talmud identifies with Calneh. We may gather 
from Scripture that in the 8th century B.c. Calneh 
was taken by one of the Assyrian kings, and never 
recovered its prosperity (Is. x. 9 ; Am. vi. 2). 

Cal'no, Is.x.9. [CALNEH.] : 

Cal'phi, father of Judas, one of the two captains 
of Jonathan’s army who remained firm at the battle 
of Gennesar (1 Mace. xi. 70). ; 

Cal’vary, a word occurring in the A. V. only in 
Luke xxiii. 33, and there no proper name, but 
arising from the translators having literally adopted 
the word calvaria, i.e. a bare scull, the Vulgate 
rendering of xpayloy, which again is nothing but 
the Greek for GoLcotHa. Prof. Stanley has not 
omitted (9. ¢. P. 460, note) to call attention to 
the fact that the popular expression “ Mount Cal- 
vary” is not warranted by any statement in the 
accounts of the place of our Lord’s crucifixion. 

Camel. Under this head we shall consider the 
Hebrew words gémdl, bécher, or bichréh, and cir- 
cdréth. As to the achashterdntm in Bath. vill 


CAMEL 


10, erroneously translated ‘‘ camels” by the A. V., 
se Mute (note).—1. Gdmdl is the common He- 
brew term to express the genus ‘“‘camel,” irre- 
spective of any difference of species, age, or breed, 
It is clear from Gen. xii. 16 that camels were early 
known to the Egyptians, though no representation 
of this animal has yet been discovered in the paint- 
ings or hieroglyphics. The Ethiopians had “ camels 
in abundance” (2 Chr. xiv. 15); the queen of 
Sheba came to Jerusalem “‘ with camels that bare 
ices and gold and precions stones” (1 K. x. 2); 
men of Kedar and of Hazor possessed camels 
(Jer. alix, 29, 32); David took away the camels 
from the Geshurites and the Amalekites (1 Sam. 
uv. 9, xxx. 17); forty camels’ burden of good 
things were sent to Elisha by Benhadad king of 
Syria from Damascus (2 K. viii. 9); the Ishmaelites 
trafficked with Egypt in the precious gums of 
Gilead, carried on the backs of camels (Gen. xxxvii. 
+9); the Midianites and the Amalekites possessed 
camels “as the sand by the sea-side for multitude” 
(Judg, vii. 12); Job had three thousand camels 
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before his affliction (Job i. 3), and six thousand 
afterwards (xlii. 12). The camel was used for 
riding (Gen. xxiv. 64; 1 Sam. xxx. 17); as a beast 
of burden generally (Gen. xxxvii. 25; 2 K. viii. 9; 
1K. x. 2, &.); and for draught purposes (Is. xxi. 7). 
From 1 Sam. xxx. 17 we learn that camels were 
used in war. John the Baptist wore a garment 
made of camel’s hair (Matt. iii. 4; Mark i. 6), and 
some have supposed that Elijah “was clad in a 
dress of the same stuff.” Chardin (in Harmer’s 
Observ. ii. 487) says the people in the East make 
vestments of camel's hair, which they pull off the 
animal at the time it is changing its coat. Camel’s 
milk was much esteemed by Orientals, and was in 
all probability used by the Hebrews, though no 
distinct reference to it is made in the Bible. Camel's 
flesh, although much esteemed by the Arabs, was 
forbidden as food to the Israelites (Lev. xi. 4; Deut. 
xiv. 7), because, though the camel ‘“‘cheweth the 
cud, it divideth not the hoof.” Dr. Kitto (Pays. 
Ht. of Palest. p. 391) says “the Arabs adorn the 
necks of their camels with a band of cloth or leather, 





Bactrian or Two-humped Camels on Assyrian monuments. (Layard.) 


artiste are strung small shells called cowries 
0 the form of half-moons,” this very aptly illus- 
Mts Judg. viii, 21, 26, with reference to the 
Peto a ornaments that were on the necks of 
amels which Gideon took from Zebah and Zal- 
Sigs From the temperate habits of the camel 
a ilo to its requirements of food and water, 
ai oy its wonderful adaptation, both structurally 
Pwologically, to traverse the arid regions 
“2 for miles afford but a scanty herbege, we can 
._) €ive credence to the immense numbers which 
: ance of as the property either of tribes 
cite A 8. The three thousand camels of Job 
is inal to the very letter by a passage 
Sine (H. A. ix, 37, §5): “ Now some men 
cima" oe possess as many as three thousand 
%3) Ss ae cea is Ix. 6; Jer. ii. 
ords occur only in two 
re tamed, where the A, V. bes “e dsomedary * 


(Hieroz, i, 15 
We z. 1. 15, sq.) contends that the 
mite, is indicative only of a difference in 
a ee ces the authority of the Arabic becra 
Sita by rf his opinion that a young camel is 
Werl ipmee term. Etymologically the Hebrew 
Ee at favour of the ‘‘dromedary.” So 
eee rn versions.—3, As to the circdréth 
mei dif (A. V. “swift beasts”) there is 
et of opinion. The explanation is not 
25) floes ich is given by Bochart (Hieroz. i. 
dae mag some of the Rabbis, and adopted by 
es Gesenius, Lee, and others, that “ dro- 


ee Ny ee 


medaries” are meant. We prefer, with Michaelis 
and Parkhurst, to understand the “panniers” or 
“ baskets’ carried on the backs of camels or mules, 
and to refer the word to its unreduplicated form in 
Gen. xxxi. 34. The species of camel which was in 
common use amongst the Jews and the heathen 





Arabian ‘Camel. 


nations of Palestine was the Arabian or one-humped 
camel (Camelus Arabicus). The dromedary 1s 2 
swifter animal than the baggage-camel, and is used 
chiefly for riding purposes, it is merely a finer 
breed than the other: the Arabs call it the Heirve. 
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The speed of the dromedary has been greatly exag- 
gerated, the Arabs asserting that it is swifter than 
the horse; eight or nine miles an hour is the utmost 
it is able to perform ; this pace, however, it is able 
to keep up for hours together. The camel, as may 
be readily conceived, is the subject amongst Orientals 
of many proverbial expressions ; see many cited by 
Bochart (/Zieroz. i. 30), and comp. Matt. xxiii. 24, 
and xix. 24, where there can be no doubt of the 
correctness of the A. V., notwithstanding the 
attempts which are made from time to time to 
explain away the expression; the very magnitude 
of the hyperbole is evidence in its favour: with the 
Talmuds “an elephant passing through a needle’s 
eye” was a common figure to denote anything im- 
possible. The camel belongs to the family Came- 
lidae, order Ruminantia. 

Ca'mon, the place in which JAIR the Judge was 
buried (Judg. x. 5). Josephus says that it was a 
city of Gilead. In modern times, however, the 
name has not been recovered on the E. of Jordan. 

Camp. [ENCAMPMENTS. ] 

Camphire (Heb. cépher). There can be no doubt 
that “camphire” is an incorrect rendering of the 
Hebrew term, which occurs in the sense of some 
aromatic substance only in Cant. i. 14, iv. 13: the 
margin in both passages has ‘‘ cypress,” giving the 
form but not the signification of the Greek word. 
Camphire, cr, as it is now generally written, cam- 
phor, is the product of a tree largely cultivated in 
the island of Formosa, the Camphora officinarum, 
of the Nat. order Lauraceae. From the expression 
“cluster of cépher in the vineyards of Engedi,” in 
Cant. i. 14, the Chaldee version reads “ bunches of 

pes.” Several versions retain the Hebrew word. 
The substance really denoted by cépher is the Law- 
sonia alba of botanists, the henna of Arabian na- 
turalists. The inhabitants of Nubia call the henna- 
plant Khofreh. Hasselquist (Zrav. 246, Lond. 
1766), speaking of this plant, says ‘‘ the leaves are 
pulverised and made into a paste with water; the 
Egyptians bind this paste on the nails of their 
hands and feet, and keep it on all night: this gives 
them a deep yellow, which is greatly admired by 
Eastern nations. The colour lasts for three or four 
weeks before there is occasion to renew it. The 


custom is so ancient in Egypt that I have seen the 
nails of the mummies dyed in this manner.”’ Son- 
nini ( Voyage, i. p. 297) says the women are fond 
of decorating themselves with the flowers of the 
henna-plant; that they take them in their hand 
and perfume their bosoms with them. Compare 
with this Cant. i. 13.—The Lawsonia alba when 
young is without thorns, and when older is spinous, 
whence Linnaeus’s names, ZL. tnermis and L. spi- 
nosa; he regarding his specimens as two distinct 
species. The henna-plant grows in Egypt, Syria, 
Arabia, and N. India. The flowers are white and 
grow in clusters and are very fragrant. The whole 
shrub is from four to six feet high. The Latcsonia 
alba, the only known species, belongs to the natural 
order Lythraceae, 

Ca'na of Galilee, once Cana in Galilee, a 
village or town not far from Capernaum, memorable 
as the scene of Christ’s first miracle (John ii. 1, 11, 
iv. 46) as well as of a subsequent one (iv. 46, 54), 
and also as the native place of the Apostle Na- 
thanael (xxi. 2). The traditional site is at Kefr 
Kenna, a small village about 44 miles north-west 
of Nazareth. It now contains only the ruins of a 
church said to stand over the house in which the 
miracle was performed, and—doubtless much older 
—the fountain from which the water for the miracle 
was brought. The tradition identifying Kefr Kenna 
with Cana is certainly of considerable age. It ex- 
isted in the time of Willibald (the latter half of the 
8th cent.), who visited it in passing from Nazareth 
to Tabor, and again in that of Phocas (12th cent.). 
But the claims of another site have been lately 
brought forward by Dr. Robinson with much force. 
The rival site is a village situated further north, 
about 5 miles north of Seffurieh (Sepphoris) and 
9 of Nazareth, near the present Jefat, the Jotapata 
of the Jewish wars. This village still bears the 
name of Kana-el-jelil, The Gospel history will 
not be affected whichever site may be discovered to 
be the real one. 

Ca'naan. 1, The fourth eon of Ham (Gen. x. 
6; 1 Chr. i. 8); the progenitor of the Phoenicians 
(“ Zidon”’), and of the various nations who before 
the Israelite conquest peopled the sea-coast of Pa- 
lestine, and generally the whole of the country 
westward of the Jordan (Gen. x. 13; 1 Chr. i. 
13).—, The name “Canaan” is sometimes em- 
ployed for the country itself—more generally styled 
“the land of C.” It is so in Zeph. ii. 5; and we 
also find “ Language of C.” (Is. xix. 18): ‘“ Wars 
of C.” (Judg. iii. 1): “Inhabitants of C.” (kx. 
xv. 15): “King of C.” (Judg. iv. 2, 23, 24, 
v.19): “ Daughters of C.” (Gen. xxviii. 1, 6, 8, 
xxxvi. 2): “Kingdoms of C.” (Ps. exxxv. 11). 
In addition to the above, the word occurs in several 

es where it is concealed in the A. V. by being 
translated. ‘hese are: Js. xxiii. 8, “< traffickers,” 
and xxiii. 11, ‘the merchant city ;” Hes. xii. 7, 
‘*He is a merchant;” Zeph. i. 11, “ merchant- 
people.” 

Ca'naan, the Land of, lit. ‘ Lowland,” a name 
denoting the country west of the Jordan and Dead 
Sea, and between those waters and the Mediter- 
ranean; specially opposed to the ‘land of Gilead,” 
- | that is the high table-land on the east of the Jordan. 
“1 True, the district to which the name of “ lowland’ 
41 4s thus applied contained many very elevated spots ; 
4 t-1 but high as the level of much of the country west 

‘Fof the Jordan undoubtedly is, there are soverab 
Meethings which must always have prevented, as the 
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prevent it, from leaving an impression of eleva- 
e These are, (1) that remarkable, wide, mayi- 
tiie plain over which the eye ranges for miles from 
the central hills; (2) the still deeper, and still 
were remarkable and impressive hollow of the 
Jordan valley ; and, (3) there is the almost constant 
presence of the long high line of the mountains 
ext of the Jordan. The word “ Canaanite” was 
wed in the 0. T. in two senses, a broader and a 
marrower, which will be most conveniently examined 
waier that head; but this does not appear to be 
the case with “Cansan,” at least in the older cases 
¢f-it occurrence. It is only in later notices, such 
8 Leph. ii. 5, and Matt. xv. 22, that we find it 
ied to the low maritime plains of Philistia and 

icta (comp. Mark vii. 26). 

Canaanite, The, the designation of the Apostle 
Susos, otherwise known as “Simon Zelotes.” It 
cccars in Matt, x. 4; Mark iii, 18. The word 
dees not signify a descendant of Canaan, nor a 
bative of Cana, but it comes from a Chaldee or 
Syriac word, Kanneén or Knonoyo, by which the 
Jewish sect or faction of “the Zealots” was de- 
Sgated. This Syriac word is the reading of the 
Pahito version. The Greek equivalent is Zelotes, 
and this St, Luke (vi. 15; Acts i, 13) has correctly 


Gnsanites, The, » word used in two senses :— 
1, a tribe which inhabited a particular locality of 
the land west of the Jordan before the conquest ; 
and 2. the people who inhabited generally the whole 
of that country.—=1. For the tribe of “ the Ca- 
manites” only—the dwellers in the lowland. The 
hier country west of Jordan was a “ low- 

as compared with the loftier and more ex- 
ant facts on the east: but there was a part 
us Western country which was still more em- 
atkally a “lowland.” a, There were the plains 
Hh ten the shore of the Mediterranean and 
foot of the hills of Benjamin, Judah, and 
ahaa b. But separated entirely from these 

Z still lower region of the Jordan Valley or 

‘The oe dwells by the sea, and 

um. xiii. 29). In Gen. 

% 18-20 the seats of 10 plies ha are prise 
in the Jordan Valley. 
te on the east and the 


in the centre of the 
partly Applied as a general name to the 
te inhabitants of the land, as we have 
ap a ag the case with “Canaan.” Instances 
ad ae, Gen. xii. 6; Num. xxi, 3; Judg. i. 10; 
mii ae See also Gen. xxiv, 3, 37, comp. 
ies Ex. mi. 11, comp. 5. Like the Phoe- 
eats were eases given to com- 
leer the name me probably in 
wan occasional synonym for a merchant 
ry r Ze, ae Ae Is, xxiii, 8, 11; 
Cusaites little can be said, Mon eee 


of Shem. 


Ateam and Jacob, 
etry, Beem abl 
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ap Which ee possess are translatable into He- 
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adoption into Hebrew records. May not a similar 
process have taken place when the Hebrews toox 
possession of the Canaanite towns, and “ called the 
lands after their own names ? ” 

Canda’ce, a queen of Ethiopia (Meroé), men- 
tioned Acts viii. 27. The name was not a proper 
pame of an individual, but that of a dynasty of 
Ethiopian queens. 

C which Moses was commanded to 
make for the tabernacle, is described Ex. xxv. 31-37. 
xxxvii. 17-24. It is called in Lev. xxiv. 4, “the 
pure,” and in Ecclus, xxvi. 17, “‘the holy candle- 
stick.” With its various appurtenances it required 
a talent of ‘‘ pure gold,” and it was not moulded, 
but “of beaten work.” Josephus, however, says 
that it was of cast gold, and hollow. As the de- 
scription given in Exodus is not very clear, we 
abbreviate Lightfoot’s explanation of it. ‘ The 
foot of it was gold, from which went up a shaft 
straight, which was the middle light. Near the 
foot was a golden dish wrought almondwise; and 
a little above that a golden knop, and above that a 
golden flower. Then two branches, one on each 
side, bowed, and coming up as high as the middle 
shaft. On each of them were three golden cups 
placed almondwise on sharp, scollop-shell fashion ; 
above which was a golden knop, a golden flower, 
and the socket. Above the branches on the middle 
shaft was a golden boss, above which rose two 
shafts more; above the coming out of these was 
another boss, and two more shafts, and then on 
the shaft upwards were three golden scollop-cups, 
a knop, and a flower: co that the heads of the 
branches stood an equal height” oe ii. 399, 
ed. Pitman). The whole weight of the candlestick 
was 100 minae; its height was, according to the 
Rabbis, 5 feet, and the breadth, or distance between 
the exterior branches, 3} feet. It has been calcu- 
lated to have been worth 5076/. exclusive of work- 
manship. Generally it was “‘a type of preaching ”’ 
or of “the light of the law” (Lighttoot, ¢. c.). 
Similarly candlesticks are made types of the Spirit, 
of the Church, of witnesses, &c. (comp. Zech. iv. ; 
Rev. ii. 5, xi. 4, &c.). The candlestick was placed 
on the south side of the first apartment of the 
tabernacle, opposite the table of shew-bread (Ix. 
xxv. 37), and was lighted every evening and dressed 
every morning (Ex. xxvii. 20, 21, xxx. 8; comp. 





Candlestick, (From Asch of Tiss). 
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1 Sam. iii. 2). Each lamp was supplied with | intermediate position, were called “ books read,” or 
cotton, and half a log of the purest olive-oil (about | ‘* ecclesiastical,” though the latter title was also 
two wine-glasses), which was sufficient to keep| applied to the canonical Scriptures. The canonical 
them burning during a long night. When carried | books were also called ‘* books of the Testament,” 
about, the candlestick was covered with a cloth of| and Jerome styled the whole collection by the 
blue, and put with its appendages in badger-skin | striking name of “ the holy library,” which happily 
bags, which were supported on a bar (Num. iv. 9).| expresses the unity and variety of the Bible.— 
In Solomon’s Temple, instead of this candlestick,| II. (a) The formation of the Jewish Canon.—The 
there were ten golden candlesticks similarly em-| history of the Jewish Canon in the earliest times 
bossed, five on the right and five on the left (1 K.| is beset with the greatest difficulties. Before the 
vii. 49; 2 Chr. iv. 7). They were taken to Baby-| period of the exile only faint traces occur of the 
lon (Jer. lii. 19). In the Temple of Zerubbabel | solemn preservation and use of sacred books. Ac- 
there was again a single candlestick (1 Macc. i. 23, | cording to the command of Moses the ‘“ book of the 
iv. 49), The description given of it by Josephus | law ” was “ put in the side of the ark” (Deut. xxxi. 
agrees only tolerably with the deeply interesting | 26), but not in it (1 K. viii. 9; comp. Joseph. 
sculpture on the Arch of Titus; but he drops a| Ant. iii. 1, §7, v. 1, §17), and thus in the reign of 
hint that it was not identical with the one used in| Josiah, Hilkiah is said to have ‘found the book 
the Temple. of the law in the house of the Lord ” (2 K. xxii, 85 


Cane. [REED.] comp. 2 Chr. xxxiv. 14). This ‘ book of the law,” 
Cankerworm. [Locust.] 


which, in addition to the direct precepts (Ex. xxiv. 
Can'neh (Ez. xxvii. 23), probably a contraction | 7), contained general exhortations (Deut. xxviii. 61) 
of Calneh, which is the reading of one MS. 


and historical narratives (Ex. xvii. 14), was further 

Canon of Scripture, The, may be generally | increased by the records of Joshua (Josh. xxiv. 26), 
described as ‘the collection of books which form | and probably by other writings (1 Sam. x. 25). At 
the original and authoritative written rule of the 


a subsequent time collections of proverbs were made 
faith and practice of the Christian Church.” Start- 


(Prov. xxv. 1), and the later prophets (especially 
ing from this definition it will be the object of the | Jeremiah) were familiar with the writings of their 
present article to examine shortly—I. The original 


predecessors. It perhaps marks a further step in 
meaning of the term: II. The Jewish Canon of the | the formation of the Canon when “ the book of the 
Old Testament Scriptures as to (a) its formation, 


Lord” is mentioned by Isaiah as a general collec- 
and (8) extent: III. The Christian Canon of the | tion of sacred teaching (xxxiv. 16; comp. xxix. 18), 
Old; and IV. of the New Testament.—I. The use| at once familiar and authoritative; but it is un- 
of the word Canon.—The word Canon, in classical | likely that any definite collection either of “ the 
Greek, is (1) properly a straight rod, as the rod| psalms” or of ‘‘ the prophets” existed before the 
of a shield, or that used in weaving, or a carpenter's | captivity. At that time Zechariah speaks of “ the 
rule. (2) The last usage offers an easy transition 


law” and “ the former prophets” as in some mea- 
to the metaphorical use of the word for a testing | sure co-ordinate (Zech. vii. 12); and Daniel refers 
rule in ethics, or in art, or in language. (3) But | to “ the books" (Dan. ix. 2) in a manner which 
in addition to these active meanings the word was| seems to mark the prophetic writings as already 
also used passively for a measured space, and, in| collected into a whole. Even after the captivity 
later times, for a fixed tax. The ecclesiastical usage 


the history of the Canon, like all Jewish history 
of the word offers a complete parallel to the classical. | up to the date of the Maccabees, is wrapt in great 
In patristic writings the word is commonly used 


obscurity. Popular belief assigned to Ezra and 
both as “a rule” in the widest sense, and especially | “the great synagogue ’’ the task of collecting and 
in the phrases * the rule of the Church,” “ the rule| promulgating the Scriptures as part of their work 
of faith,” “the rule of truth.” This rule was| in organising the Jewish Church. Doubts have been 
regarded either as the abstract, ideal standard, em- 


thrown upon this belief, but it is in every way 
bodied only in the life and action of the Church; | consistent with the history of Judaism and with 
or, again, as the concrete, definite creed, which set 


the internal evidence of the books themselves. The 
foith the facts from which that life sprang. As 


account (2 Mace. ii. 13) which assigns a collection 
applied to Scripture the derivatives of xavdéy are | of books to Nehemiah is in itself a confirmation of 
used long before the simple word. The Latin 


the general truth of the gradual formation of the 
translation of Origen speaks of Scripturae Canonicae | Canon during the Persian period, The persecution 
(De Prine. iv. 33), libri regulares (Comm. in Matt. 


of Antiochus (B.c. 168) was for the Old Testament 
$117), and dibri canonizati (id. §28). This cir- 


what the persecution of Diocletian was for the 
cumstance seems to show that the title “ Canonical” | New, the final crisis which stamped the sacred 
was first given to writings in the sense of ‘“ ad- 


writings with their peculiar character. The king 
mitted by the rule,” and not as “ forming part of | sought out “ the books of the law” (1 Mace. i. 56) 
and giving the rule.’ The first direct application | and burnt them; and the possession of a ‘‘ book of 
of the term xaydr to the Scriptures seems to be in| the covenant” was a capital crime (Joseph. Ant. 
the verses of Amphilochius (c. 380 a.D.), where | xii. 5, §4). After the Maccabaean persecution the 
the word indicates the rule by which the contents | history of the formation of the Canon is merged 
of the Bible must be determined, and thus second- | in the history of its contents. The Bible appears 
arily an index of the constituent books. Among | from that time as a whole, and it is of the utmost 
Latin writers it is commonly found from the time | importance to notice that the collection was peculiar 
of Jerome and Augustine, and their usage of tle| in character and circumscribed in contents. All the 
word, which is wider than that of Greek writers, | evidence which can be obtained, though it is con- 
is the source of its modern acceptation. The un-| fessedly scanty, tends to show that it is false, both 
canonical books were described simply as “ those|in theory and fact, to describe the O. T. as “ all 
without,” or “those uncanonized.” ‘The Apocry- | the relics of the Hebraeo-Chaldaic literature up to 
phal books, which were supposed to occupy an! a certain epoch,” if the phrase is intended to refer 
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to the time when the Canon was completed.— 
(B) The Gontents of the Jewish Canon.—The first 
notice of the O. T. as consisting of distinct and 
definite occurs in the prologue to the Greek 
translation of the Wisdom of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus), 
in which “the law, the prophecies, and the re- 
mainder of the books” are mentioned as integral 
eections of a completed whole. A like threefold 
classification is used for describing the entire O. T. 
in the Gospel of St. Luke (xxiv. 44; comp. Acts 
uili, 23), The general contents of these three 
classes still, however, remain to be determined. 
JosePHus, the earliest direct witness on the subject, 
enumerates twenty books “ which are justly believed 
to be divine” five books of Moses, thirteen of the 
prophets, extending to the reign of Artaxerxes (1. ¢. 
Esther, secording to Josephus), and four which 
ccatain hymns and directions for life (Joseph. 
¢. Apion. i, 8), Still there is some ambiguity in 
this enumeration, for in order to make up the 
numbers it is necessary either to rank Job amung 
the prophets, or to exclude one book, and in that 
ce probably Ecclesiastes, from the Hagiographa. 
The former alternative is the more probable, for it 
is worthy of special notice that Josephus regards 
primarily the historic character of the prophets. 
The popular belief that the Sadducees received only 
the books of Moses rests on no sufficient authority. 
The casual quotations of Josephus agree with his 
express Canon. The writings of the N. T. com- 
petely confirm the testimony of Josephus. Coin- 
era of language show that the Apostles were 
ilar with several of the Apocryphal books ; but 
do not contain one authoritative or direct 
ee from them, while, with the exception of 
ndges, Eocl., Cant., Esther, Ezra, and Nehemiah, 
every other book in the Hebrew Canon is used 
tither for illustration or proof. Several of the early 
fathers describe the contents of the Hebrew Canon 
resi which generally agree with the results 
Unady obtained. MeLITO of Sardis (c. 179 A.D.) 
2a pamney to the East made the question of the 
ne and order of “the books of the Old 
on a subject of special inquiry. He gives 
oe in the following form: the books are, 
Be - Josh., Judg., Ruth, 4 K., 2 Chr., Ps., 
bs “Oners, ia emerstay Gees Soe 
Wee aNy ratin e S 
oo the Hebrews hand down as included in the 
hey omits the book of the 12 minor pro- 
oe the letter” to the book of Jere- 
ris Lamentations. The statement of JEROME 
tie Ls and complete, He gives the contents of 
™, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, in 
ia ns ce with the Hebrew authorities, 
vite ein the last class; and adding that 
8 without the number of these must be 
mat the Apocrypha. The statement of 
R ust. be transcribed entire, « 
- “Bu 
Seley ofthe Bible]? Moees wrote his cor 
sad joo Pentateuch, the section about Bal 
Jeb. Joshua wrote his own book and th eight 
] verses f the P and the eight 
beck ot the Pentateuch. Samuel wrote his 
i = book of Judges, and Ruth. David 
nova of Psalms [of which however some 
the first posed} by the ten venerable elders, Adam, 
tun, Jedothe’, elchizedek, Abraham, Moses, He- 
Jeremish ut Asaph, and the three sons of K 
Muah wrote his own book eign 
tid Lamentations, Heeoeon’ the books of Kings 
ezekiah and his friends re- 
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duced to writing the books contained in the Me- 
morial word JaMSHaK, ¢.e. Isaiah, Proverbs, Can- 
ticles, Ecclesiastes. The men of the Great Syna- 
gogue reduced to writing the books contained in 
the memorial word KaNDaG, ¢. e. Ezekiel, the 
12 lesser prophets, Daniel, and Esther. Ezra wrote 
his own book, and brought down the genealogies 
of the books of Chronicles to his own times... . 
Who brought the remainder of the books [of Chro- 
nicles] to a close? Nehemiah the son of Hacha- 
lijah.” In spite of the comparatively late date 
(c. A.D. 500) from which this tradition is derived, 
it is evidently in essence the earliest description of 
the work of Ezra and the Great Synagogue which 
has been preserved. The details must be tested by 
other evidence, but the general description of the 
growth of the Jewish Canon bears every mark of 
probability. The later Jewish Catalogues throw 
little light upon the Canon. They generally reckon 
twenty-two books, equal in number to the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet, five of the Law, eight of 
the Prophets (Josh., Judg. and Ruth, 1, 2 Sam., 
1,2 K., Is. Jer. and Lam., Ez., 12 Proph.), and 
nine of the Hagiographa. The last number was 
more commonly increased to eleven by the distinct 
enumeration of the books of Ruth and Lamentations 
(* the 24 Books”). In Hebrew MSS., and in the 
early editions of the O. T., the arrangement of the 
later books offers great variations, but they gene- 
rally agree in reckoning all separately except the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah. So far then it has 
been shown that the Hebrew Canon was uniform 
and coincident with our own; but while the Pales- 
tinian Jews combined to preserve the strict limits 
of the old prophetic writings, the Alexandrine Jews 
allowed themselves greater freedom. But so far as 
an authoritative Canon existed in Egypt, it is pro- 
bable that it was the same as that of [alestine, and 
that at the beginning of the Christian era the Jews 
had only one Canon of the sacred writings, and that 
this Canon was recognised, as far as can be deter- 
mined, by our Lord and His apostles—III. Zhe 
History of the Christian Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment.—The history of the Old Testament Canon 
among Christian writers exhibits the natural issue 
of the currency of the LXX., enlarged as it had 
been by apocryphal additions. In proportion as 
the Fathers were more or less absolutely dependent 
on that version for their knowledge of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, they gradually lost in com- 
mon practice the sense of the difference between the 
books of the Hebrew Canon and the Apocrypha. 
The custom of individuals grew into the custom of 
the Church; but the custom of the Church was 
not fixed in an absolute judgment. The history of 
the Christian Canon is to be sought in the first 
instance from definite catalogues, and not from iso- 
lated quotations. But even this evidence is incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory, few of the catalogues being 
really independent, as will be seen by the subjoined 
table (No. I.). They evidently fall into two great 
classes, Hebrew and Latin; and the former, again, 
exhibits three distinct varieties, which are to be 
traced to the three original sources from which the 
catalogues were derived. The first may be called 
the pure Hebrew Canon, which is that of the 
Church of England. The second differs from this 
by the omission of the book of Esther. The third 
differs by the addition of Baruch, or “the Letter.” 
During the four first centuries this Hebrew Canon 
is the only one which is distinctly recognised, aud 
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it is supported by the combined authority of those 
Fathers whose critical judgment is entitled to the 
greatest weight. The real divergence as to the 
contents of the Old Testament Canon 1s to be traced 
to AUGUSTINE, whose wavering and uncertain lan- 
guage on the point furnishes abundant materials for 
controversy. Ina famous (De Doctr. Christ. 
ii. 8 (13) ) he enumerates the books which are con- 
tained in “‘ the whole Canon of Scripture,” and 
includes among them the apocryphal books without 
any clear mark of distinction. This general state- 
ment is further confirmed by two other passages, 
in which it is argued that he draws a distinction 
between the Jewish and Christian Canons, and refers 
the authority of the Apocryphal books to the judg- 
ment of the Christian Church. But in each case a 
distinction is drawn between the ‘ Ecclesiastical ” 
and properly ‘Canonical’’ books. The enlarged 
Canon of Augustine, which was, as it will be seen, 
wholly unsupported by any Greek authority, was 
adopted at the COUNCIL OF CARTHAGE (A.D. 
397 ?), though with a reservation, and afterwards 
published in the decretals which bear the name of 
INNOCENT, DaMASus, and GELASIUS ; and it recurs 
in many later writers. But nevertheless a con- 
tinuous succession of the more learned Fathers in 
the West maintained the distinctive authority of the 
Hebrew Canon up to the period of the Reformation. 
=Up to the date of the CouNcIL OF TRENT the 
Romanists allow that the question of the Canon 
was open, but one of the first labours of that 
assembly was to circumscribe a freedom which the 
growth of literature seemed to render perilous. 
The decree of the Council ‘‘ on the Canonical Scrip- 
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tures” pronounced the enlarged Canon, focluding 
the apocryphal books, to be deserving in all its 
parts of ‘‘ equal veneration,” and added a list of 
books ‘* to prevent the possibility of doubt.” This 
hasty and peremptory decree, unlike in its form to 
any catalogue before published, was closed by a 
solemn anathema against all who should “ not 
receive the entire books with all their parts as 
sacred and canonical.” This decree was not, how- 
ever, passed without opposition ; and in spite of the 
absolute terms in which it is expressed, later Ro- 
manists have sought to find a method of escaping 
from the definite equalization of the two classes of 
sacred writings by a forced interpretation of the 
subsidiary clauses.-The reformed churches unani- 
mously agreed in confirming the Hebrew Canon 
of Jerome, and refused to allow any dogmatic au- 
thority to the apocryphal books; but the form in 
which this judgment was expressed varied con- 
siderably in the different confessions. The English 
Church (Art. 6) appeals directly to the opinion of 
St. Jerome, and concedes to the A hal books 
(including [1571] 4 Esdras and The Prayer of Ma- 
nasses) a use “for example of life and instruction of 
manners,” but not for the establishment of doctrine. 
—The expressed opinion of the later Greek Church 
on the Canon of Scripture has been modified in 
some cases by the circumstances under which the 
declaration was made. The authorised Russian 
Catechism distinctly quotes and defends the Hebrew 
Canon on the authority of the Greek Fathers, and 
repeats the judgment of Athanasius on the useful- 
ness of the Apocryphal books as a preparatory study 
in the Bible; and there can be no doubt but that 


No. L—CHRISTIAN CATALOGUES OF THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The list extends only to such books as are disputed. 


Of the signs, * indicates that the book is expressly reckoned as 


Holy Scripture: + that it is placed expressly in a second rank: ? that it is mentioned with doubt. A blank marks 


the silence of the author as to the book in question. 
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| Ap. Euseb. 1. BF. iv. 26. 

Ap. Euseb. H. E£. vi. 25. 

| kip. Fest. 1. 767, Ed. Ben. 

Catech. iv, 35. 

Credner, Zur Gesch. d. Kan. 127, &ce. 
Credner, ibid. 117, &c. 

Carm. xii. 31, Ed. Par, 1840, 
Amphiloch. Ed. Combef. p. 132. 

| De Mensuris, p. 162, Ed. Petav. 

De Sectis, Act. ii. (Gallandi, xii. 625, 6). 
De fide orthod. iv. 17. 

Hody, p. 648. 

Montfaucon, Bibl. Coislin. p. 193. 4. 
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Prol. in Ps. 15. 

Prol. Galeat. ix. pp. 547, &c. Ed. Migne. 
| Expos. Sym. 37, 8. 

De Doctr. Christ. li. 8. 

Credner, p. 188. 

Ep. ad Exsup. (Gallandi, viii. 56, 7). 
De Instit. Div, litt. xiv. 

De Orig. vi. 1. 

Hody, p. 654. 
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the current of Greek opinion, in accordance with 
the unanimous agreement of the ancient Greek 
Catalogues, coincides with this judgment.—-The 
history of the Syrian Canon of the O. T. is involved 
in great obscurity from the scantiness of the evi- 
dence which can be brought to bear upon it. The 
Peshito Version was made, in the first instance, 
directly from the Hebrew, and consequently adhered 
to the Hebrew Canon; but as the LXX. was used 
afterwards in revising the version, so many of the 
Apocryphal books were translated from the Greek 
at an early period, and added to the original col- 
lection. Yet this change was only made gradually. 
==The Armenian Canon, as far as it can be ascer- 
tained from editions, follows that of the LXX., but 
it is of no critical authority ; and a similar remark 
applies to the Aethiopian Canon.—-IV. The history 
of the Canon of the New Testament.—The history 
of the Canon of the N. T. presents a remarkable 
analogy to that of the Canon of the O. T. The 
chief difference lies in the general consent with 
which all the Churches of the West have joined in 
ratifying one Canon of the N. T., while they are 
divided as to the position of the O. T. Apocrypha. 
The history of the N. T. Canon may be con- 
veniently divided into three periods. The first 
extends to the time of Hegesippus (c. a.D. 170), 
and includes the era of the separate circulation and 
gradual collection of the Apostolic writings. The 
second is closed by the persecution of Diocletian 
(A.D. 303), and marks the separation of the sacred 
writings from the remaining ecclesiastical literature, 
The third may be defined by the third Council of 
Carthage (A.D. 397), in which a catalogue of the 
books of Scripture was formally ratified by conciliar 
authority.-1. The history of the Canon of the 
New Testament to 170 a.D.—The writings of the 
N. T. themselves contain little more than faint, 
and perhaps unconscious, intimations of the position 
which they were destined to occupy. The mission 
of the Apostles was essentially one of preaching, and 
not of writing: of founding a present Church, and 
not of legislating for a future one. The prevailing 
method of interpreting the O. T., and the peculiar 
position which the first Christians occupied, as 
standing upon the verge of “the coming age,” 
seemed to preclude the necessity and even the use 
of a “ New Testament.” Yet even thus, though 
there is nothing to indicate that the Apostles re- 
garded their written remains as likely to preserve a 
perfect exhibition of the sum of Christian truth, co- 
ordinate with the Law and the Prophets, they claim 
for their writings a public use (1 Thess. v. 27; 
Col. iv. 16; Rev. xxii, 18), and an authoritative 
power (1 Tim. iv. 1, &c.; 2 Thess. iii. 6; Rev. xxii. 
19); and, at the time when 2 Peter was written, 
which on any supposition is an extremely early 
writing, the Epistles of St. Paul were placed in 
significant connexion with “the other Scriptures.” 
—The transition from the Apostolic to the sub- 
«Apostolic age is essentially abrupt and striking. An 
age of conservatism succeeds an age of creation; but 
in feeling and general character the period which 
followed the working of the Apostles seems to 
have been a faithful reflection of that which they 
moulded. The writings of the APOSTOLIC FATHERS 
(c. 70-120 A.D.) are all occasional. They sprang 
out of peculiar circumstances, and offered little 
scope for quotation. At the same time they show 
that the Canonical books supply an adequate expla- 
nation of the belief of the next age, and must there- 
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fore represent completely the earlier teaching om 
which that was based. Jn three places, however, 
in which it was natural to look for a more distinct 
reference, Clement (Ep. 47), Ignatius (ad Eph. 12), 
and Polycarp (Ep. 3) refer to Apostolic Epistles 
written to those whom they were themselves ad- 
dressing. The casual coincidences of the writings 
of the Apostolic Fathers with the language of the 
Epistles are much more extensive. With the ex- 
ception of the Epistles of Jude, 2 Peter, and 
2, 3 John, with which no coincidences occur, and 
1, 2 Thessalonians, Colossians, Titus, and Philemon, 
with which the coincidences are very questionable, 
all the other Epistles were clearly known, and used 
by them; but still they are not quoted with the 
formulas which preface citations from the O. T., 
nor is the famous phrase of Ignatius (ad Philad. 5) 
sufficient to prove the existence of a collection of 
Apostolic records as distinct from the sum of 
Apostolic teaching. The coincidences with the 
Gospels, on the other hand, are numerous and 
interesting, but such as cannot be referred to the 
exclusive use of our present written Gospels. The 
details of the life of Christ were still too fresh to be 
sought for only in fixed records; and even where 
memory was less active, long habit interposed a 
barrier to the recognition of new Scriptures. The 
sense of the intinite depth and paramount authority 
of the O. T. was too powerful even among Gentile 
converts to require or to admit of the immediate 
addition of supplementary books. But the sense of 
the peculiar position which the Apostles occupied, 
as the original inspired teachers of the Christian 
Church, was already making itself felt in the sub- 
Apostolic age.=»The next. period (120-170 a.D.), 
which may be fitly termed the age of the Apologists, 
carries the history of the formation of the Canon 
one step further. The facts of the life of Christ 
acquired a fresh importance in controversy with 
Jew and Gentile. The oval tradition, which still 
remained in the former age, was dying away, and 
a variety of written documents claimed to occupy 
its place. Then it was that the Canonical Gospels 
were definitely separated from the mass of similar 
narratives in virtue of their outward claims, which 
had remained, as it were, in abeyance during the 
period of tradition, Other narratives remained cur- 
rent for some time, but where the question of au- 
thority was raised, the four Gospels were ratitied 
by universal consent. The testimony of JUSTIN 
MARTYR (ft ¢. 246 A.D.) is in this respect most 
important. An impartial examination of his Evan- 
gelic references shows that they were derived cer- 
tainly in the main, probably exclusively, from our 
Synoptic Gospels, and that each Gospel is distinctly 
recognised by him. ‘he references of Justin to 
St. John are less decided; and of the other books 
of the N. T. he mentions the Apocalypse only by 
name (Dial. c. 81), and offers some coincidences o 

language with the Pauline Epistles.--The evideace 
of PAPAS (c. 140-150 A.D.) is nearly contempo- 
rary with that of Justin, but goes back to a still 
earlier generation. It seems on every account most 
reasonable to conclude that he was acquainted with 
our present Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark,. 
the former of which he connected with an carlier 
Hebrew original ; and probably also with the Gospel. 
of St. John, the former Epistles of St. John and 
St. Peter, and the Apocalypse. Meanwhile the 
Apostolic writings were taken by various mystical 
teachers as the foundation of strange schemes of 
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speculation, which are popularly confounded to- 
gether under the general title of Gnosticism, whe- 
ther Gentile or Jewish in their origin. The need 
of a definite Canon must have made itself felt 
during the course of the Gnostic controversy, The 
Canon of MARCION (c. 140 A.D.) contained both 
a Gospel (“The Gospel of Christ”) which was a 
mutilated recension of St. Luke, and an “ Apostle ” 
or Apostolicon, which contained ten Epistles of St. 
Faul—the only true Apostle in Marcion’s judgment 
—erluding the pastornl Epistles, and that to the 
Hebrees, The narrow limits of this Canon were a 
necessary consequence of Marcion’s belief and posi- 
tion, but it offers 8 clear witness to the fact that 
Apostolic tcritings were thus early regarded as a 


complete original rule of doctrine.-The close of 


this period of the history of the N.T. Canon is 
marked by the existence of two important testi- 
monies to the N. T. as a whole. Hitherto the 
evidence has been in the main fragmentary and 
ccasional; but the MURATORIAN CANON in the 
West, and the Pesto in the East, deal with the 
cellection of Christian Scriptures as such. Up to 
this point 2 Peter is the only book of the N, T. 


letanlly as well as morally; and the powerful 
influence of the Alexandrine Church widened the 
nage of Catholic thought, and checked the spread 
speculative heresies, From the first the common 


Canon of acknowledged books, regarded as a whole, 
ative and inspired, and coordinate with the 
-T. Each of these points is proved by the testi- 
meny of contemporary Fathers who represent the 
oe of Asia Minor, Alexandria, and North 
“ie. IRENAEUS speaks of the Scriptures as a 
hole, without distinction of the Old or New Tes- 
‘ ts, as “ perfect, inasmuch as they were uttered 
the Word of God and His Spirit.’ «There 
Cald not be,” he elsewhere argues, ‘more than 
or fewer.” CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA, 
np the Apostle” as a collection definite 
Gospel, and combines them as “ Scriptures 

with the Law and the Prophets, 
“TCLLIAN notices particularly the introduction 
ae Word Testament for the earlier word Jnstru- 
= » &8 applied to the dispensation and the record, 
tee to the New Testament, as made up of 
- ioe and “‘ Apostles.” This comprehen- 
mony extends to the four Gospels, the Acts, 

of St. Paul, and the 
bie vp; and, with the exception of the Apoca- 
sin} pout Of these books was ever afterwards 
ep raatn till yee times. But this 
. ereement as to the princi contents of 
bag ne Several points oil seme The 
fremally rear ae, WS seen in the last section, 
Y Teetived some books which Were not uni- 

bet jn fii a So far the error lay in defect ; 
Biber ‘apocryphal or unapostolic books 
they f Partial sanction or a Popular use before 


nally passed j os Z 
be said thes of the en Seats Generall 
the Apocal 
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the writers of the period; and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, by the Churches of Alexandria, Asia (?), 
and Syria, but not by those of Africa and Rome. 
The Epistles of St. James and St. Jude, on the 
other hand, were little used, and the Second Ep. 
of St. Peter was barely known.=3. The history 
of the N. T. Canon from A.D. 303-397,—The per- 
secution of Diocletian was directed in a great mea- 
sure against the Christian writings. ‘The plan of 
the emperor was in part successful. Some were 
found who obtained protection by the surrender of 
the sacred books, and at a Jater time the question 
of the readmission of these “ traitors” (traditores), 
as they were emphatically called, created a schism 
in the Church. The Donatists, who maintained the 
sterner judgment on their crime, may be regarded 
as maintaining in its strictest integrity the popular 


judgment in Africa on the contents of the Canon of 


Scripture which was the occasion of the dissension ; 
and Augustine allows that they held in common 
with the Catholics the same “Canonical Scrip- 
tures,” and were alike “ bound by the authority 
of both Testaments,” The complete Canon of the 
N. T., as commonly received at present, was ratified 
at the third Counci, OF CARTHAGE (a.D. 397), 
and from that time was accepted throughout the 
Latin Church, though occasional doubts as to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews still remained. Meanwhile 
the Syrian Churches, faithful to the conservative 
spirit of the East, still retained the Canon of the 
Peshito. CHRysostomM (407 a.D.), THEODORE 
of MorsuvEsTIa (+429 a.p.), and THEODORET, 
who represent the Church of Antioch, furnish no 
evidence in support of the Epistles of Jude, 2 Peter, 
2,3 John, or the Apocalypse. JuNiLivs, in his 
account of the public teaching at Nisibis, places the 
Epistles of James, Jude, 2, 3 John, 2 Peter in a 
second class, and mentions the doubts which existed 
in the East as to the Apocalypse. And though 
EPHREM SYRUS was acquainted with the Apoca- 
lypse, yet his genuine Syrian works exhibit no 
habitual use of the books which were not contained 
in the Syrian Canon.—The Churches of Asia Minor 
seem to have occupied a mean position as to the 
Canon between the East and West. With the ex- 
ception of the Apocalypse, they received generally 
all the books of the N. T. as contained in the 
African Canon. The well-known Festal Letter of 
ATHANASIUS (373 A.D.) bears witness to the 
Alexandrine Canon. This contains a clear and 
positive list of the books of the N, T. as they are 
received at present ; and the judgment of Athanasius 
is confirmed by the practice of his successor CYRIL. 
—One important Catalogue yet remains to be men- 
tioned. After noticing in separate places the origin 
and use of the Gospels and Epistles, EosEius 
sums up in a famous passage the results of his 
inquiry into the evidence on the Apostolic books 
furnished by the writings of the three first cen- 
turies (Hf. F. iii. 25). In the first class of acknow- 
ledged books he places the four Gospels, the Epistles 
of St. Paul (i. e. fourteen), 1 John, 1 Peter, and, 
in case its authenticity is admitted (such seems to 
be his meaning), the Apocalypse. The second class 
of disputed books he subdivides into two parts, the 
first consisting of such as were generally known and 
recognised, including the Epistles of James, Jude, 
2 Peter, 2, 3 John; and the second of those which 


~| he pronounces spurious, that is, which were either 


unauthentic or unapostolic, as the Acts of Paul, the 
Shepherd, the Apocalypse of Peter, the Apocalypse 
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of John (if not a work of the Apostle), and accord- 
ing to some the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
‘These two great classes contain all the books which 
had received ecclesiastical sanction, and were in 
common distinguished from a third class of here- 
tical forgeries (e. g. the Gospels of Thomas, Peter, 
Mathias, &c.).—At the era of the Reformation the 
question of the N. T. Canon became again a subject 
of great though partial interest. The hasty decree 
of the Council of Trent, which affirmed the au- 
thority of all the books commonly received, called 
out the opposition of controversialists, who quoted 
and enforced the early doubts. ERAsmus denied 
the Apostolic origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
2 Peter, and the Apocalypse, but left their ca- 
nonical authority unquestioned. LUTHER, on the 
other hand, created a purely subjective standard for 
the canonicity of the Scriptures, and while he placed 
the Gospel and first Epistle of St. John, the Epistles 
of St. Paul to the Romans, Galatians, Ephesians, 


and the first Epistle of St. Peter, in the first rank- 


as containing the “ kernel of Christianity,” he set 
aside the Epistle to the Hebrews, St. Jude, St. 
James, and the Apocalypse, at the end of his ver- 
sion, and spoke of them and the remaining Anti- 
legomena with varying degrees of disrespect, though 
he did not separate 2 Peter and 2,3 John from 
the other Epistles. The doubts which Luther rested 
tnainly on internal evidence were variously extended 
by some of his followers; but their views received 
no direct sanction in any of the Lutheran symbolic 
books. The doubts as to the Antilegomena of the 
N. T. were not confined to the Lutherans. CARL- 
STADT placed the Antilegomena in a third class. 
CaLVIN, while he denied the Pauline authorship 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and at least ques- 
tioned the authenticity of 2 Peter, did not set aside 
their canonicity, and he notices the doubts as to 
St. James and St. Jude only to dismiss them.— 
The language of the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land with regard to the N. T. is remarkable. In 
the Articles of 1552 no list of the books of Scrip- 
ture is given; but in the Elizabethan Articles 
(1562, 1571) a definition of Holy Scripture is 
given as “ the Canonical books of the Old and New 
Testament, of whose authority was never any doubt 
in the Church” (Art. vi.). This definition is fol- 
lowed by an enumeration of the books of the O. T. 
and of the Apocrypha; and then it is said sum- 
marily, without a detailed catalogue, “all the books 
of the N. T., as they are commonly received, we do 
receive and account them for Canonical.” A dis- 
tinction thus remains between the “ Canonical ” 
books, and such “ Canonical books as have never 
been doubted in the Church;’’ and it seems im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion that the framers of 
the Articles intended to leave a freedom of judgment 
on a point on which the greatest of the continental 
reformers, and even of Romish scholars, were di- 
vided.-The judgment of the Greek Church in the 
case of the O. T. was seen to be little more than a 
reflection of the opinions of the West. The con- 
fession of METROPHANES gives a complete list of 
the books. At present, as was already the case at 
the close of the 17th century, the Antilegomena are 
reckoned by the Greek Church as equal in Canonical 
authority in all respects with the remaining books. 
Canopy (Jud. x. 21, xiii. 9, xvi. 19). The 
canopy of Holofernes is the only one mentioned, 
although, perhaps, from the *< pillars” of the litter 
described in Cant. iii. 10, it may be argued that its 
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equipage would include a canopy. It probably 
retained the mosquito nets or curtains in which the 
name originated, although its description (Jud. x. 
21) betrays luxury and display rather than such 
simple usefulness, 

Canticles, Song of Songs, i. ¢. the most beau- 
tiful of songs, entitled in the A. V. THE SONG OF 
SOLOMON.-I. Author and date.—By the Hebrew 
title it is ascribed to Solomon; and so in all the 
versions, and by the majority of Jewish and Chris- 
tian writers, ancient and modern. In fact, if we 
except a few of the Talmudical writers, who assigned 
it to the age of Hezekiah, there is scarcely a dis- 
sentient voice down to the close of the Jast century. 
More recent criticism, however, has called in ques- 
tion this deep-rooted, and well accredited tradition. 
Among English scholars Kennicott, among German 
Eichhorn and Rosenmiiller, regard the poem as be- 
longing to the age of Ezra and Nehemiah. The 
charge of Chaldaism has been vigorously pressed by 
Rosenmiiller, and especially by Eichhorn. But Ge- 
senius assigns the book to the golden age of Hebrew 
literature, and traces ‘‘ the few solitary Chaldaisms”’ 
which occur in the writings of that age to the 
hands of Chaldee copyists. He has moreover sug- 
gested an important distinction between Chaldaisms, 
and dialectic varieties indigenous to N. Palestine, 
where he conjectures that Judges and Canticles were 
composed. Nor is this conjecture inconsistent with 
the opinion which places it among the “ one thou- 
sand and five” songs of Solomon (1 K. iv. 32). 
It is probable that Solomon had at least a hunting- 
seat somewhere on the slopes of Lebanon (comp. . 
Cant. iv. 9), and in such a retreat, and under the 
influence of its scenery, and the language of the sur- 
rounding peasantry, he may have written Canticles. 
On the whole it seems unn to depart from 
the plain meaning of the Hebrew title. Supposing 
the date fixed to the reign of Solomon, there is 
great difficulty in determining at what period of 
that monarch’s life the poem was written. 
II. Form.—This question is not determined by the 
Hebrew title. The non-continuity which many 
critics attribute to the poem is far from being 4 
modern discovery. Ghislerius (16th cent.) consi- 
dered it a drama in five acts, Down to the 18th 
cent., however, the Canticles were generally regarded 
as continuous. Gregory of Nazianzus calls it “a 
bridal drama and song.” According to Patrick, it 
is a “ Pastoral Eclogue,’ or a ‘‘ Dramatic poem ; 
according to Lowth, “an epithalamium of a pastoral 
kind.” Michaelis and Rosenmiiller, while differing 
as to its interpretation, agree in making it conti- 
nuous. Bossuet divided the Song into a parts, 
or scenes of a pastoral drama, corresponding with 
the 7 days of the Jewish nuptial ceremony. His 
division is impugned by Taylor (Fragm. Calmet), 
who proposes one of 6 days; and considers the 
drama to be post-nuptial, not ante-nuptial, as it 18 
explained by Bossuet. ‘The entire nuptial theory 
has been severely handled by J. D. Michaelis, and 
the literal school of interpreters in general. Lowth 
makes it a drama, but only of the minor kind, ¢. ¢. 
dramatic as a dialogue ; and therefore not more dra- 
matic than an Idyil of Theocritus, or a Satire of 
Horace. The fact is, that he was unable to dis- 
cover a plot; and evidently meant a good deal more 
by the term “* pastoral” than by the term “drama. 
Moreover, it seems clear, that if the only dramatic 
element in Cant. be the dialogue, the rich pastoral 
character of its scenery, and allusions, renders the 
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tem drama less applicable than that of idyll. 
The idyllic form seems to have recommended itself 
to the allegorical school of translators as getting rid 
of that dramatic unity and plot which their system 
of interpretation reduced to a succession of events 
without any culminating issue. But the majority 
of recent translators belonging to the literal school 


have adopted the theory of Jacobi, since developed 


by Umbreit, Ewald, Meier, &c. Based as this theory 
is upon the dramatic evolution of a simple love- 
story, it supplies that essential movement and in- 


terest, the want of which was felt by Lowth; and 


justifies the application of the term drama, to a 
composition of which it mani. sts the vital principle 


and organic structure.—[1I. Meaning.—The schools 


of interpretation may be divided into three j-—the 
mystical, or typical; the allegorical; and the 


Kleral.1, The mystical interpretation is properly 


m2 offshoot of the allegorical, and probably owes its 


origin to the necessity which was felt of supplying 
a literal basis for the speculations of the allegorists. 
This basis is either the marriage of Solomon with 
Pharach’s daughter, or his marriage with an Israel- 
itch woman, the Shulamite. The mystical inter- 
pretation makes its first appearance in Origen, who 
Wrote a yoluminous commentary upon the Cant. 
It reappears in Abulpharagius (1226-1286), and 
wis received by Grotius, approved of, and system- 
atzed by Bossuet, endorsed by Lowth, and used for 
the parpose of translation by Percy and Williams, 
=2, Allegorical.—Notwithstanding the attempts 


hich have been made to discover the principle of 


interpretation in the LXX. (Cant. iv. 8): Jesus 
Sirachides (xlvii, 14-17 ; Wied viii, 2); on Joseph. 
(c Apion, i. § 8); it ig impossible to trace it with 
ay certainty farther back than the Talmud. Ac- 

to the Talmud the beloved is taken to be 


the nn one, or bride, is the congregation of 


Texel, Thi alee : 
et, general relation is expanded into more 
Particolar detail by the Targum, or Chaldee Para- 
‘i treats the Song of songs as an alle- 
forial history of the Jewish people from the Exodus 


to the npn the Messiah, and the building of 


Pretation of the Targum was still further deve- 
rel the mediaeval Jews, who introduced it into 
pith services. A new school of Jewish 
15). bis originated by Mendelssohn (1729- 


ch, without actually denying the exist- 
if @ allegorical meaning, detetinivet to keep 
te | and meanwhile to devote itself to 


interpretation, In the Christian Church 
mana interpretation, imported by Origen, 
a . oe received. It was called in 
duly sy y Srasmus and Grotius, and was gra- 


Cory Was reasserted d 
p and reconst b 
idiendorf ( 1776), and the reactionary alse 


Bride is the Virgi 
dor ue Virgin Mary, (d.) Puffen- 
dares Spiritual sense to the cites 
; hi Sdeath and burial.-3, The Literal 
pera ma to have been connected with 
9) and he prvi of Theodore Mopsuest. (360- 
ollowers, in Opposition to the extra- 


Pe 
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vagances of the early Christian allegorists. Its 
scheme was nuptial, with Pharaoh’s daughter as the 
bride, The nuptial tneory was adopted by Grotius 
as the literal basis of a secondary and spiritual 
interpretation ; and, after its dramatical develop- 
ment by Bossuet, long continued to be the standard 
scheme of the mystical school. In 1803 it was 
reconstructed by Good, with a Jewish instead of an 
Egyptian bride. Michaelis (1770) regarded the 
Song as an exponent of wedded lore, innocent, and 
happy. The most generally received interpretation 
of the modern literalists is that which was origin- 
ally proposed by Jacobi (1771), adopted by Herder, 
Ammon, Umbreit, Ewald, &c.; and more recently 
by Prof. Meier of Tiibingen (1854), and in England 
by Mr. Ginsburg, in his very excellent translation 
(1857). According to the detailed application of 
this view as given by Mr. Ginsburg, the Song is 
intended to display the victory of humble and con- 
stant love over the temptations of wealth and royalty. 
The drama is divided into 5 sections, indicated by 
the thrice repeated formula of adjuration (ii. 7, iii. 
5, viii. 4), and the use of another closing sentence 
(v.1). It must not be supposed, however, that 
the supporters of the allegorical interpretation have 
been finally driven from the field. Even in Ger- 
many a strong band of reactionary Allegorists have 
maintained their ground. On the whole, their ten- 
dency is to return to the Chaldee Paraphrase; a 
tendency which is specially marked in Rosenmiiller. 
The allegorical interpretation has been defended in 
America by Professors Stuart and Burrowes. The 
following are specimens of the internal arguments 
adduced by them :—(a.) Particulars not applicable 
to Solomon (v. 2): (6.) particulars not applicable 
to the wife of Solomon (i. 6, 8; v. 7; vii. 1, cf. i. 
6): (¢.) Solomon addressed in the second person 
(viii, 12): (@.) particulars inconsistent with the 
ordinary conditions of decent love (v. 2): (e.) date 
20 years after Solomon’s marriage with Pharaoh's 
daughter (comp. Cant. vii. 4, and 1 K. vii.2). It 
will readily be observed that these arguments do 
not in any way affect the literal theory of Jacobi. 
For external arguments the allegorists depend prin- 
cipally upon Jewish tradition, and the analogy of 
Oriental poetry. The strongest argument on the 
side of the allegorists is the matrimonial metaphor 
so frequently employed in the Scriptures to describe 
the relation between Jehovah and Israel (Ex. xxziv. 
15, 16; Num. xv. 39; Ps, Ixxiii. 27; Jer. iii. 
1-11; Ez. xvi., xxiii., &.).—IV. Canonicity— The 
book was rejected from the Canon by Castellio and 
Whiston; but in no case has its rejection been de- 
fended on external grounds. It is found in the LXX., 
and in the translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion. It is contained in the catalogue given 
in the Talmud, and in the catalogue of Melito; and 
in short we have the same evidence for its canonicity 
as that which is commonly adduced for the ca- 
nonicity of any book of the O. T. 

Caper’naum, a name with which all are familiar 
as that of a scene of many acts and incidents in the 
life of Christ. There is no mention of Capernaum 


‘| inthe O. T. or Apocrypha, but the passage Is, ix. 1 


(in Hebrew, viii. 23) is applied to it by St, Mat- 
thew. The few notices of its situation in the N. T. 
are not sufficient to enable us to determine its exact 
position. It was on the western shore of the Sea of 
Galilee (Matt. iv. 13; comp. John vi. 24), and, if 
recent discoveries are to be trusted, was of sufficient 
importance to give to that Sea, in whole or in part, 
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the name of the “lake of Capernaum.” It was in 
the “land of Gennesaret”? (Matt. xiv. 34, compared 
with John vi. 17, 21, 24), that is, the rich, busy 
plain on the west shore of the lake, which we know 
trom the descriptions of Josephus and from other 
sources to have been at that time one of the most 
prosperous and crowded districts in all Palestine. 
Being on the shore, Capernaum was lower than Na- 
zareth and Cana of Galilee, from which the road to 
it was one of descent (John ii. 12; Luke iv. 31). 
It was of sufficient size to be always called a “city” 
(Matt. ix. 1; Mark i. 33); had its own synagogue, 
in which our Lord frequently taught (John vi. 59 ; 
Mark i, 21; Luke ix. 33, 38)—a synagogue built 
by the centurion of the detachment of Roman soldiers 
which appears to have been quartered in the place 
(Luke vii. 1, comp. 8; Matt. viii. 8). But besides 
the garrison there was also a customs station, where 
the dues were gathered both by stationary (Matt. 
ix. 9; Mark ii, 14; Luke v. 27) and by itinerant 
(Matt. xvii. 24) officers. The only interest attach- 
ing to Capernaum is as the residence of our Lord 
and his Apostles, the scene of so many miracles and 
‘‘ gracious words,” At Nazareth He was “‘ brought 
up,” but Capernaum was emphatically His “own 
city ;” it was when He returned thither that He is 
said to have been “at home”? (Mark ii. 1). Here 
He chose the Evangelist Matthew or Levi (Matt. 
ix. 9). The brothers Simon Peter and Andrew be- 
longed to Capernaum (Mark i. 29), and it is perhaps 
allowable to imagine that it was on the sea- beach 
that they heard the quiet call which was to make 
them forsake all and follow Him (Mark i. 16, 17, 
comp. 28). It was here that Christ worked the 
miracle on the centurion’s servant (Matt. viii. 5; 
Luke vii. 1), on Simon’s wife’s mother (Matt. viii. 
14; Mark i. 30; Luke iv. 38), the paralytic (Matt. 
ix. 1; Mark ii. 1; Luke v. 18), and the man 
affiicted with an unclean devil (Mark i. 32; Luke 
iv. 33), At Capernaum occurred the incident of 
the child (Mark ix. 33; Matt. xviii. 1; comp. xvii. 
24); and in the synagogue there was spoken the 
wonderful discourse of John vi. (see verse 59). 
The doom which our Lord pronounced against Ca- 
pernaum and the other unbelieving cities of the 
plain of Gennesareth has been remarkably fulfilled. 
The spots which lay claim to its site are 1. Khan 
Minyeh, a mound of ruins which takes its name 
from an old khan hard by. This mound is situated 
close upon the sea-shore at the north-western ex- 
tremity of the plain (now Ei Ghuweir). 2. Three 
miles north of Khan Minyeh is the other claimant, 
Tell Ham,—ruins of walls and foundations covering 
a space of ‘half a mile long by a quarter wide,’ 
on a point ofthe shore projecting into the lake und 
backed by a very gently rising ground. Khan 
Minyeh, Et-Tabighah, and Tell Hém, are all, with- 
out doubt, ancient sites, but it is impossible to say 
which of them represents Capernaum, which Cho- 
razin, or which Bethsaida. 
_ Ca'phar, one of the numerous words employed 
in the Bible to denote a village or collection of 
dwellings smaller than a city (Zr). Mr. Stanley 
proposes to render it by “hamlet.” In names of 
places it occurs in CHEPHAR-HA-AMMONAI, CHE- 
PHIRAH, CAPHAR-SALAMA. To us its chief interest 
arises from its forming a part of the name of Ca- 
PERNAUM, #. ¢. Capharnahum. 

Ca'phar-sal‘ama, a place at which a battle was 
fought between Judas Maccabaeus and Nicanor (1 
Mace. vii. 31). Ewald places it north of Ramla on 
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the Samaritan boundary, but no certain traces of it ° 
seem to have been yet found. 

Caphen‘atha, a place apparently close to and on 
the east side of Jerusalem, which was repaired by 
Jonathan Maccabaeus (1 Mace. xii. 37). 

Caph'ira, 1 Esd. v.19. [CHEPHIRAH.] 

Caph'tor; Oaph’torim, thrice mentioned as the 
primitive seat of the Philistines (Deut. ii. 23; Jer. 
xlvii. 4; Am. ix. 7), who are once called Caph- 
torims (Deut. ii. 23), as of the same race as the 
Mizraite people of that name (Gen. x. 14; ‘‘Caph- 
thorim,” 1 Chr.i. 12). The position of the country, 
since it was peopled by Mizraites, must be supposed 
to be in Egypt or near to it in Africa, for the idea 
of the south-west of Palestine is excluded by the 
migration of the Philistines. Mr. R. S. Poole has 
proposed to recognise Caphtor in the ancient Egyp- 
tian name of Coptos. We must not suppose, how- 
ever, that Caphtor was Coptos: it must rather be 
compared to the Coptite nome, probabiy in prim- 
itive ages of greater extent than under the Pto- 
Jemies, for the number of nomes was in the course 
of time greatly increased. The Caphtorim stand 
last in the list of the Mizraite peoples in Gen. and 
Chr., probably as dwellers in Upper Egypt, the 
names next before them being of Egyptian, and the 
earliest names of Libyan peoples. The migration 
of the Philistines is mentioned or alluded to in all 
the passages speaking of Caphtor or the Caphtorim. 
The period of the migration must have been very 
remote, since the Philistines were already established 
in Palestine in Abraham's time (Gen. xxi. 32, 34). 
The evidence of the Egyptian monuments, which is 
indirect, tends to the same conclusion, but takes us 
yet further back in time. We find from the sculp- 
tures of Rameses III. at Medeenet Haboo, that the 
Egyptians about 1200 B.c. were at war with the 
Philistines, the Tok-karu, and the Shayratana of 
the Sea, and that other Shayratana served them as 
mercenaries. This evidence points therefore to the 
spread of a seafaring race cognate to the Egyptians 
at a very remote time. It is probable that the 
Philistines left Caphtor not long after the first 
arrival of the Mizraite tribes, while they had not 
yet attained that attachment to the soil that after- 
wards so eminently characterized the descendants 
of those which formed the Egyptian nation. 

Cappado’cia. This eastern district of Asia Minor 
is interesting in reference to New Testament history 
only from the mention of its Jewish residents among 
the hearers of St. Peter’s first sermon (Acts ii. 9), 
and its Christian residents among the readers of St. 
Peter’s first Epistle (1 Pet. i. 1). The Jewish 
community in this region, doubtless, formed the - 
nucleus of the Christian: and the former may pro- 
bably be traced to the first introduction of Jewish 
colonists into Asia Minor by Seleucus. The range 
of Mount Taurus and the upper course of the Ea- 
phrates may safely be mentioned, in general terms, 
as natural boundaries of Cappadocia on the south 
and east. Its geographical limits on the west and 
north were variable. In early times the name 
reached as far northwards as the Euxine Sea. Cap- 
padocia is an elevated table-land intersected by 
mountain-chains, It seems always to have been 
deficient in wood ; but it was a good grain country, 
and particularly famous for grazing. Its Roman 
metropolis was Caesarea, The native Cappadocians 
seem originally to have belonged to the Syrian 
stock: and since Ptolemy places the cities of Iconium 
and Derbe within the limits of this region, we may 
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‘ " porsibly obtain from this circumstance some light 

on “the speech of Lycaonia” (Acts xiv. 11). 
Captain. (1.) Asa purely military title, Cap- 
tin answers to sar in the Hebrew army, and 
xAlapyos (tribunus) in the Roman. The ‘‘cap- 
tain of the guard” in Acts xxviii. 16 was probably 
the praefectus practorio. (2.) Kdtstn, occasionally 
rendered captain, applies sometimes to a military 
(Josh. x, 24; Judg. xi. 6, 115 Is. xxii. 3; Dan. xi. 
18), sometimes to a civil command (e. g. Is. i. 10, 
iii. 6). (3.) The “captain of the temple” men- 
tioned by St. Luke (xxii. 4; Acts iv. 1, v. 24) 
superintended the guard of priests and Levites, 
who- kept watch by night in the Temple. The 
office appears to have existed from an early date. 
(4.) The term rendered “ captain” (Heb. ii. 10), 

has no reference whatever to a military office. 
_ Captivities of the Jews. The bondage of Israel 
in Egypt, and their subjugation at different times 
by the Philistines and other nations, are sometimes 
induded under the above title; and the Jews them- 
selves, perhaps with reference to Daniel's vision 
(ch. vii.), reckon their national captivities as four— 
the Babylonian, Median, Grecian, and Roman, But 
the present article is confined to the forcible deport- 
ation of the Jews from their native land, and their 
forcible detention, under the Assyrian or Babylonian 
kings, The kingdom of Israel was invaded by three 
of four successive kings of Assyria. Pul or Sarda- 
tapalus, according to Rawlinson, imposed a tribute 
(Ro. 771 or 762 Rawl.) upon Menahem (1 Chr. v. 
“6, and 2K. xv, 19), Tiglath-Pileser carried 
aay (BC. 740) the trans-Jordanic tribes (1 Chr. 
. 26) and the inhabitants of Galilee (2 K. xv. 29, 
compare Is. ix. 1) to Shalmaneser twice 
mraded (2 K. xvii, 3,5) the kingdom which re- 
Pet eng took — (u.c. 721) after a 
years, and carried Israel away into 
Asyria, Sennacherib (B.c. 713) is stated a have 
ral into Assyria 200,000 captives from the 
ewish cities which he took (2K. xviii. 13). Nebu- 
be annly a the first half of his reign (B.c. 606- 
2), Tepeated] y invaded Judaea, besieged Jerusalem, 
ariel away the inhabitants to Babylon, and de- 
stroyed the city and Temple, Two distinct depor- 
Ni mentioned in 2 K. xxiv. 14 (including 
9, persons) and xxv. 11, One in 2 Chr. xxxvi. 
in Jer. lii, 28-30, including 4600 
Penons, and one in Dan. i. 3. The two principal 
Srations were, (1) that which took place B.c. 
a when Jehoiachin with all ‘the nobles, soldiers, 
Ee wine was carried away; and (2) that 
owed the destruction u. the Temple and 
fia of Zedekiah B.C. 588, The three which 
tle mentions may have been the contributions 
sae class or district to the general cap- 
peel or they may have taken place under the 

<n of Nebuchadnezzar, before or after the t 

Principal deportations Tl ee eee 
stlected. chi * rie captivity of certain 
whe was one pas 607, mentioned by Daniel, 
x of them, may have occurred when 
futher aerials colleague or lieutenant of his 
The 70 ci ro a year before he reigned alone, 
(ar. 19) ae dat captivity predicted by Jeremiah 
cativity of ted by Prideaux from B.c. 606. The 
" Ezekiel dates from 5.c, 598, when that 

Prophet, like Mordecai the uncle of Esth : 
wh, accompanied Tehoj in The ag (Esth. 
wig slaves but as colonista, “There eat 
i a ne from: rising to the highest 
(Dan. ii. 48), or holding the 
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most confidential office near the person of the king 
(Neh. i. 115 Tob. i. 13, 22). The advice of Jere- 
miah (xxix. 5, &.) was generally followed. The 
exiles increased in numbers and in wealth. They 
observed the Mosaic law (Esth. ii. 8; Tob. xiv. 9). 
They kept up distinctions of rank among themselves 
(Ez. xx. 1). Their genealogical tables were pre- 
served, and they were at no loss to tell who was the 
rightful heir to David’s throne. They had neither 
place nor time of national gathering, no Temple; 
and they offered no sacrifice. But the right of cir- 
cumcision and their laws respecting food, &c., were 
observed; their priests were with them (Jer. xxix. 
1); and possibly the practice of erecting synagogues 
in every city (Acts xv. 21) was begun by the Jews 
in the Babylonian captivity. The captivity is not 
without contemporaneous literature. In the book 
of Tobit we have a picture of the inner life of a 
family of the tribe of Naphtali, among the captives 
whom Shalmaneser brought to Nineveh. . The book 
of Baruch seems, in Mr. Layard’s opinion, to have 
been written by one whose eyes, like those of 
Ezekiel, were familiar with the gigantic forms of 
Assyrian sculpture. Several of the Psalms appear 
to express the sentiments of Jews who were either 
partakers or witnesses of the Assyrian captivity. 
But it is from the three great prophets, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel, that we learn most of the con- 
dition of the children of the captivity. The Baby- 
lonian captivity was brought to a close by the 
decree (Ezr. i. 2) of Cyrus (B.c. 536), and the return 
of a portion of the nation under Sheshbazzar or Ze- 
rubbabel (b.c. 535), Ezra (B.c. 458), and Nehemiah 
(u.c. 445). The number who returned upon the 
decree of B.C. 536 was 42,360, besides servants. 
Among them about 30,000 are specified (compare 
Ezr. ii. and Neh. vii.) as belonging to the tribes of 
Judah, Benjamin, and Levi. It has been inferred 
that the remaining 12,000 belonged to the tribes of 
Israel] (compare Ezr. vi. 17). Those who were left 
in Assyria (Esth. viii. 9, 11), and kept up their 
national distinctions, were known as The Dispersion 
(John vii. 35; 1 Pet. i. 1; James i. 1): and, in 
course of time, they served a great purpose in 
diffusing a knowledge of the true God, and in afford- 
ing a point for the commencement of the efforts 
of the Evangelists of the Christian faith. Many 
attempts have been made to discover the ten tribes 
existing as a distinct community. Josephus be- 
lieved that in his day they dwelt in large multi- 
tudes, somewhere beyond the Euphrates, in Arsareth, 
according : author of 2 Esdr, xiii. 45. The 
inagination o: Christian writers has sought them 
in the neighbourhood of their last recorded habita- 
tlon. But though history bears no witness of their 
present distinct existence, it enables us to track the 
footsteps ot che departing race in four directions 
after the time of the Captivity. (1.) Some returned 
and mixed with the Jews (Luke ii. 36; Phil. iii. 
5, &c.). (2.) Some were left in Samaria, mingled 
with the Samaritans (Ezr. vi. 21; John iv. 12), 
and became bitter enemies of the Jews. (3.) Many 
remained in Assyria, and were recognised as an in- 
part of the Dispersion (see Acts ii. 9, xxvi. 7). 
(4.) Most, probably, apostatized in Assyria, adopted 
the usages and idolatry of the nations among whom 
they were planted, and became wholly swallowed 
up in them. 
Caraba'sion, a corrupt name to which it is diffi- 
cult to find anything corresponding in the Hebrew 
text (1 Esdr. ix. 34). 
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Carbuncle, The representative in the A. V. of the 
Hebrew words ’ekddch and bdrkath or béreketh.— 
1. ’Ekddch occurs only in Is. liv. 12 in the descrip- 
tion of the beauties of the new Jerusalem. Per- 
haps the term may be a general one to denote any 
bright sparkling gem, but as it occurs only once, 
it is impossible to determine its real meaning. 
2, Barékath, bareketh, the third stone in the first 
row of the sacerdotal breastplate (Ex. xxviii. 17, 
xxxix. 10), also one of the mineral treasures of the 
king of Tyre (Ez. xxviii. 13). Braun supposes 
with much probability that the smaragdus or eme- 
rald is the precious stone signified. This view is 
supported by the LXX., the Vulgate, and Josephus. 

Car’'cas, the seventh of the seven “ chamberlains ” 
(#. e. eunuchs) of king Ahasuerus (Esth. i. 10). 

Car'chamis, 1 Esd. i. 25. [CARCHEMISH. ] 

Car'chemish is not, as has generally been sup- 
posed, the classical Circesium. It lay very much 
higher up the Euphrates, occupying nearly the site 
of the later Jfabug, or Hierapolis. It seems to 
have commanded the ordinary passage of the Eu- 
phrates at Bir, or Bireh-jit, and thus in the con- 
tentions between Egypt and Assyria its possession 
was of primary consequence (comp. 2 Chr. xxxv. 
20, with Jer. xlvi, 2). Carchemish appears to 
have been taken by Pharaoh-Necho shortly after 
the battle of Megiddo (c. B.c. 608), and retaken 
by Nebuchadnezzar after a battle three years later, 
B.C. 605 (Jer. xlvi. 2). 

Care'ah, father of Johanan (2 K. xxv. 23), else- 
where in the A. V. spelt KAREAH. 

Ca'ria, the southern part of the region which in 
the N. T. is called Asta, and the south-western 
part of the peninsula of Asia Minor. In the Roman 
times the name of Caria was probably less used 
than previously. At an earlier period we find it 
mentioned as a separate district (1 Macc. xv. 23). 
At this time (B.c. 139) it was in the enjoyment of 
the privilege of freedom, granted by the Romans. 
A little before it had been assigned by them to 
Rhodes, and a little later it was incorporated in the 
province of Asia. 

Car'me, 1 Esdr. v. 25. [Hanm.] 

Carmel, Nearly always with the definite article, 
‘the park,” or ‘the well-wooded place.” 1. (In 
Kings, generally “ Mount C.,” in the Prophets, 
“*Carmel.”’) A mountain which forms one of the 
most striking and characteristic features of the 
country of Palestine. As if to accentuate more 
distinctly 41.2 bav vt ‘eh forms the one indentation 
in thee+:*, ., . -oble ridge, the only headland of 
"\. ° na central Palestine, forms its southern 
‘“oundary, running out with a bold bluff promontory 
all but into the very waves of the Mediterranean. 
From this point it stretches in a nearly straight 
line, bearing about S.S.E., for a little more than 
twelve miles, when it terminates suddenly in a 
bluff somewhat corresponding to its western end, 
breaking down abruptly into the hills of Jenin and 
Samaria, which form at that part the central mass 
of the country. Carmel thus stands as a wall 
between the maritime plain of Sharon on the south, 
and the more inland expanse of Esdraclon on the 
north. Its structure is in the main the Jura forma- 
tion (upper oolite), which is prevalent in the centre 
of Westgrn Palestine—a soft white limestone, with 
nodules and veins of flint. In form Carmel is a 
tolerably continuous ridge, at the W. end about 
600, and E. about 1600 feet above the sea. It is 
still clothed with the same excellency” of “wood,” 
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which supplied the prophets of Israel and Judah 
alike with one of their most favourite illustrations 
(Is. xxxiii. 9; Mic. vii. 14). Modern travellers 
delight to describe its “ rocky dells with deep 
jungles of copse’’—its ‘shrubberies thicker than 
any others in central Palestine” (Stanley, MS.)—its 
‘‘ impenetrable brushwood of oaks and other ever- 
greens, tenanted in the wilder parts by a profusion 
of game and wild animals” (Porter, Handi.), but 
in other places bright with “ hollyhocks, jasmine, 
and various flowering creepers’? (Van de Velde). 
Carmel fell within the lot of the tribe of Asher 
(Josh. xix. 26), which was extended as far south as 
Dor, probably to give the Asherites a share of the 
rich corn-growing plain of Sharon. The king of 
‘¢ Jokneam of Carmel” was one of the Canaanite 
chiefs who fell before the arms of Joshua (aii. 22). 
These are the enrliest notices which we possess of 
the name. There is not in them a hint of any 
sanctity as attaching to the mount. But there 
seem to be grounds for believing that from very 
early times it was considered as a sacred spot. In 
later times we know that its reputation was not 
confined to Palestine. But that which has made 
the name of Carmel most familiar to the modern 
world is its intimate connexion with the history of 
the two great prophets of Israel—Elijah and Elisha. 
Here Elijah brought back Israel to allegiance to 
Jehovah, and slew the prophets of the foreign and 
false god; here at his entreaty were consumed the 
successive “ fifties” of the royal guard; but here, 
on the other hand, Elisha received the visit of the 
bereaved mother whose son he was soon to restore 
to her arms (2 K. iv. 25, &c.). The first of these 
three events, without doubt, took place at the 
enstern end of the ridge, commanding the last view 
of the sea behind, and the first view of the great 
plain in front. Of this site an admirable description 
is given by Prof. Stanley (S. ¢ P. pp. 353-3586). 
There is good reason to believe that a later incident 
in the life of the same great prophet took place on 
Carmel. This was when he “ caused fire to come 
down from heaven” and consume the two “fifties” 
of the guard which Ahaziah had despatched to take 
him prisoner, for having stopped his messengers to 
Baalzebub the god of Ekron (2 K. i. 9-15). The 
tradition in the present convent is, that Elijah and 
Elisha both resided on the mountain, and a cave 1s 
actually shown under the high-altar of the church 
as that of Elijah. After the ascent of Elijah, 
Flisha went to Mount Carmel (2 K. ii. 25), though 
only for a time; hut he was again there at the 
Shunammite's visit (iv. 25), and that at a time when 
no festival, no ‘‘new moon or sabbath” (v. 23), 
required his presence. This is the last mention of 
Carmel as the scené of any event in the sacred history. 
Carmel has derived its modern name from the great 
prophet; Mar Elyas is the common designation, 
Karmel being occasionally, but only seldom, heard. 
—, A town in the mountainous country of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 55), familiar to us as the residence of 
Nabal (1 Sam. xxv. 2, 5, 7, 40), and the native 
place of David’s favourite wife, “ Abigail the Car- 
melitess” (1 Sam. xxvii. 3; 1 Chr. iii. 1). This 
was doubtless the Carmel at which Saul set up 3 
“‘ place,” literally a “hand ;” after his victory over 
Amalek (1 Sam; xv. 12). And this Carmel, and 
not the northern mount, must have been the spot 
at which king Uzziah had his vineyards (2 Chr. 
xxvi. 10). In the time of Eusebius and Jerome it 
was the seat of a Roman garrison The ruins of 
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the town, now Xurmul, still remain at ten miles produce, and of one used for religious purposes 
telow Hebron in a slightly S. E. direction, close to | having four wheels with eight spokes, A bas-relief 
those of Hain (Maon), Zif (Ziph), and other places | at Nineveh represents a cart having two wheels 
named with Carmel in Josh. xv. 55. with eight spokes, drawn by oxen, conveying female 

Car'mi, 1, The 4th son of Reuben the progenitor | captives. 
of the family of THE CaRMITES (Gen. xlvi. 9; Ex. 
vi 14; Num. xxvi.6; 1 Chr. v.3).—8, A man of 
the tribe of Judah, father of Achan, the “ troubler 
of Israel” (Josh. vii. 1,18; 1 Chr. ii. 7, iv, 1), |; 
according to the first two passages the son of Zabdi 
or Zimri, 

Carna im, a large and fortified city in the country | - 
east of Jordan— the land of Galaad ;” containing 
a“temple.” It was besieged and taken by Judas 
Msccabaeus (1 Mace, v. 26, 43, 44). Under the 
name of CARNION the same occurrence is related in 
2 Ma. xii. 21, 26, the temple being called the 





ATARGATEION, This enables us to identi it 
wih AcerengrH-KARNAIa. ify Assyrian cart drawn by oxen. (Layard, iL 396.) 
‘on. [CarvaiM.] Carving. The arts of carving and engraving 
Carpenter. [HaNpickaFr. ] Were much in request in the construction both 


Carpus, a Christian at Troas, with whom St. | of the Tabernacle and the Temple (Ex. xxxi. 5, 
Paal states that he left a cloak (2 Tim. iv. 13). | xxxv. 33; 1K. vi, 18, 35; Ps, Ixxiv. 6), as well 
Accrding to Hippolytus, Carpus was bishop of as in the ornamentation of the priestly dresses (Ex. 
Perytus in Thrace, xxviii. 9-36 ; Zech, iii. 9; 2 Chr. ii. 6, 14). 

; . This word occurs only six times in Casiph'ia, a place of uncertain site on the road 
the text, of the A. V., and signifies what we now between Babylon and Jerusalem (Ezr. ‘viii. 17). 

call « bageage, The Hebrew words so rendered Cas'leu, 1 Mace. i. 54, iv. 52, 59; 2 Mace, i. 
are three 1. Célé, generally translated “ stuff” | 9, 18, x. 5. (CisLeu ; Montus. ] 

or''vessels.” It is like the Greek word oxedos. Casluhim, a Mizraite people or tribe (Gen. x. 
erat, “heavy matters,” Judg. xviii. 21 14; 1 Chr. i, 12). The only clue we have as yet 
' : ; The Word rendered “ carriages” in Is. {to the position of the Casluhim is their place in the 
er ree, it would appear, be ‘‘ your burdens.” | list of the sons of Mizraim between the Pathrusim 
singly we X. T., Acts xxi. 15, the ‘Meaning is | and the Caphtorim, whence it is probable that ther 
neg baggage.” 5. But in the margin of 1 Sam. | were seated in Upper Egypt. ‘The LXX. seem to 

mi =, and uIvi. 5-7—and there only—* car- identity them with the Chashmannim of Ps. Ixviii. 
1 alle employed in the sense of a wagon or cart. | 31 (A. V. “ princes”), This would place the Cas- 
< vlad the 8 to the circle of wagons which sur- | luhim in the Heptanomis, Bochart suggests the 

© encampment. identity of the Casluhim and the Colchians, who 
wed Velin ne of the seven princes of Persia | are said to have been an Egyptian colony. The 

x ‘lah i, 14), : a supposition is improbable, though Gesenius gives it 
ice a Fie aly, 19, 27; Num. vii. 3, | his support. Forster conjectures the Casluhim to 
le distinguished rae by cattle (2 Sam. vi. 6), to | be the inhabitants of Cassiotis, and Bunsen assumes 
tt jae vom the chariot drawn by horses. | this to be proved; but the nature of the ground is 
(Nom, gi fs i Were either open or covered | a serious difficulty in the way. 
perins Gen M and were used for Conveyance of} Cas’phon, 1 Macc. v. 36. [(Caspror. ] 
€ raduce ( he ve 7 burdens (1 Sam. vi. 7, 8), Cas’phor, one of the fortified cities in the « land 
Stra aud Palestine ey As there fare no roads in | of Galaad” (1 Mace. v. 26), in which the Jews 
te ra and the neighbouring countries, | took refuge from the Ammonites under Timotheus 
of azricultura fia Purpose except conveyance (comp. ver. 6), and which with other cities was b 
alr cart used ro are all but unknown. The | taken by Judas Maccabaeus (v. 36). {1 the latter i 
slid Wood, But ae Asia has two wheels of passage the name is given as CASPHON, and in 2 a 
Eee rbrelenta he penments of ancient | Macc. xii. 13 as Caspis, if indeed the same place is a 
Vheels, havin four are found of carts with two | referred to, which is not quite clear. 

8 ‘our or six spokes, used for carrying/ Cas'pis, a strong fortified city—whether east or a 

west of Jordan is not plain—having near it a lake = 

two stadia in breadth. It was taken by Judas y 

Maccabaeus with great slaughter (2 Macc. xii. 13, F 

16). [Caspror.] ee 

Cassia. The representative in the A. V. of the 

Hebrew words kidddh and ketztéth.—1. Kiddéh 

occurs in Ex. xxx. 24, as one of the ingredients 

in the composition of the ‘oil of holy ointment ;” 

and in Ez. xxvii. 19. There can be no doubt that 

the A. V. is correct in the translation of the Hebrew 

word, though there is considerable variety of read- 

ing in the old versions. The accounts of cassia as 

jgiven by ancient authors are confused; and the 
investigation of the subject is a difficult one. It is 

=~ : clear that the Latin writers by the term casia 

"AM two wheels, (Wilkinson ) understood both the Oriental product now under 
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consideration, 


product. 


as well as some low sweet herbaceous | offence to kill 
plant; but the Greek word is limited to the Eastern | balmed and buried at Bubastis, 
Dioscorides mentions several kinds of | the moon, of which divinity the cat was reckoned a 


CAVS 


one; and when a cat died it was em- 
the city sacred to 


cassia, and says they are produced in Spicy Arabia. symbol. 


One kind is known by the name of mosylctis, or, 
according to Galen, of mosyllos, from the ancient 
city and promontory Mosyllon, on the coast of 
Africa and the sea of Bab el Mandeb. Will not this 
throw some light on Ez. xxvii. 19, ‘* Dan and Javan 
and Meuzal traded in thy markets with cassia, cala- 
mus,” &c. The cassia would be brought from 
India to Meuzal, and from thence exported to Tyre 
and other countries under the name of Meuzalitis, 
or Meuzal cassia. Cassia is not produced by any 
trees which are now found growing in Arabia, It 
is probable therefore that the Greek authors were 
mistaken on this subject, and that they occasionally 


have regarded products imported into Arabia, and | 


thence exported northwards to other countries, as 
the natural productions of that country. The cassia- 
bark of commerce is yielded by various kinds of 
Cinnamomum, which grow in different parts of 
India,—=2. Ketziéth, only in Ps. xlv. 8. This word 
is generally supposed to be another term for cassia: 
the old versions, as well as the etymology of the 
Hebrew word, are in favour of this interpretation. 

Castle, [ForTIFICATIONS. | 

Cas'tor and Pollux, the Dioscuri (Acts xxviii. 
11). These two heroes, the twin-sons of Jupiter 
and Leda, were regarded as the tutelary divinities 
of sailors. They appeared in heaven as the con- 
stellation Gemini. As the ship mentioned by 
St. Luke was from Alexandria, it may be worth 
while to notice that Castor and Pollux were spe- 
cially honoured in the neighbouring district of 
Cyrenaica. In art these divinities were sometimes 
represented simply as stars hovering over a ship, 
but more frequently as young men on horseback, 
with conical caps and stars above them. Such 
tigures were probably painted or sculptured at the 
bow of the ship, and Cyril of Alexandria says that 
such was always the Alexandrian method of orna- 
menting each side of the prow 
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Silver coin of Brutél. Obv.: Heads of Castor and Pollux to right. 
Rev.: Castor and Pollux mounted, advancing to right. In the 
exergus BPETTION. 


Cats occur only jn Baruch vi. 22. The Greek 
word, as used by Aristotle, has more particular 
reference to the wild cat. Herodotus (ii..66) applies 
it to denote the domestic animal. 
the passage in Baruch appears to point to the do- 
mesticated animal. Perhaps the people of Babylon 
originally procured the cat from Egypt. The do- 
mestic cat of the ancient Egyptians is supposed by 
some to be identical with the Felis maniculata, 
Riippell, of Nubia, and with our own domestic 
animal, but there is considerable doubt on this 
point. The Egyptians, it is well known, paid an 
absurd reverence to the cat; it accompanied them 


in their fowling expeditions ; it was deemed a capital 









and adapted to various purposes 
defence. 


The context of 





Felis maniculata, 


Caterpillar. The representative in the A. Vv. 


of the Hebrew words chdsil and yelekme1. Chasil 
occurs in 1 K, viii. 37; 2 Chr. vi. 28; Ps. Ixxviii. 
46; Is. xxxiii. 4; Joel i. 4; it is evident from the in- 
consistency of the two most important old versions 
in their renderings of this word, that nothing is to 
be learnt from them. 
seems to be applied to a locust, perhaps in its larva 
state.—=-2. Yelck. [Locust.] 


The term now under notice 


Cathn‘a, 1 Esdr. v. 30, apparently answers to 


GIDDEL in the Hebrew text. 


Cattle. 


[Bui. ] 
Cave. 


I. Médrah. The chalky limestone of 


which the rocks of Syria and Palestine chiefly consist 
presents, as is the case in all limestone formations, 
a vast number of caverns and natural fissures, 


artificially enlarged 
both of shelter and 
This circumstance has also given occasion 
to the use of so large a number of words as are 
employed in the Scriptures to denote caves, holes, 
and fissures, some of them giving names to the 
towns and places and their neighbourhood. Out of 
them may be selected the following :==lI. Chér or 
Chér, “a hole.” From this come (a), the name of 
the Horites of Mount Seir, a Troglodyte race spoken 
of by Strabo, (Gen. xiv. 6, xxxvi. 215 Deut. ii. 125 
Job xxx. 6.) (8.) Haurdn (Ez. xlvii. 16, 18). (c.) 
the two towns of Beth-horon (Josh. xvi. 3; 5). 
(d.) the town Horonaim (Is. xv. 5)._elll. Cha- 
gavim, ‘ places of refuge in rocks” for birds (Cant. 
ii. 14; Obad. 3; A. V. “clefts).—IV. Mincharah, 
A. Vi “den;” a ravine through which water flows 
(Judg. vi. 2).<-The most remarkable caves noticed 
in Scripture are:—J, That in which Lot dwelt 
after the destruction of Sodom (Gen. xx. 30). 
9, The cave of Machpelah (xxiii. 17). 3. Cave of 
Makkedah (Josh. ,x. 16). 4. Cave of Adullam 
(1 Sam. xxii. 1). 5. Cave of Engedi (xxiv. 3). 
6. Obadiah’s cave (1 K. xviii. 4). %, Elijah’s cave 
in Horeb (xix. 9). 8, 9. The rock sepulchres of 
Lazarus, and of our Lord (John xi. 38; Matt. 
xxvii. 60). The existing caverns near the S, E. end 
of the Dead Sea serve fully to justify the mention 
of a cave as the place of Lot’s retirement; as those 
on the W. side agree both in situation and in nam® 
with the caves of En-gedi. The cave of Machpelah 
undoubtedly lies beneath the mosque of Hebron. 
The cave in which Obadiah concealed the prophets 
was probably in the northern part of the country, 


many of which have also been 
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in which abundant instances of caves fit palais a 

might be pointed out. The site of the cave 
it Bligh, . ella of the “clift” of Moses on 
Mount Horeb (Ex. xxxiii, 22), is also obviously in- 
determinate. Besides these special caves there is 
frequent mention in the O. T. of caves as places of 
refuge, Thus the Israelites are said to have taken 
refuge from the Philistines in “ holes” (1 Sam. 
tiv. 11), So also in the time of Gideon they had 
taken refuge from the Midianites in dens and caves 
and strongholds, such as abound in the mountain 
region of Manasseh (Judges vi. 2). But Adullam 
is not the only cave, nor were its tenants the only 
instances of banditti making the caves of Palestine 
their accustomed haunt, Josephus speaks of the 
robber inhabitants of Trachonitis, who lived in large 
Gremus, and annoyed much the trade with Da- 
mascas, but were put down by Herod. Lastly, it” 
was the cares which lie beneath and around s0 
many of the Jewish cities that formed the last 
hiding-places of the Jewish leaders in the war with 
the Romans, No use, however, of rock caverns 
nore strikingly connects the modern usnges of Pa- 
ketine and the adjacent regions with their ancient 
hisory than the employment of them as burial. 
places, The rocky soil of so large a portion of the 
Holy Land almost. forbids interment, excepting in 


























plain from the surrounding tops of Lebanon. 


the garden of Gethsemane. [KipRon.] 


Babylon. 


ba A, V., does stand for that tree in most of 
Passages where the word occurs. The erez, cr 


Sache of the Coniferae, is clear from some | Mr. Porter describes the ceilings of houses at 


j } could never have wn in| patterns, 
pail of Sinai. There is another passage fe 
fr ig Hl 5), in which perhaps erez denotes some 
fas Probability, as Dr. Hooker conjectures, 
adi eter Pema, Which grows in Lebanon, 

pS lop for furnishing ship-masts than 
bai of the Cedrus Libuni. The Cedrus Li- 
ae ake! Halepensis, and Juniperus excelsa, 
tonh y sie sear oudes the term erez; 
, no doubt that by thj is 
re “pecially denoted the cedar of ieee 
oe a pai and grandest of the conifers. As 
at ae mn purifications, it is| 
(I. Siting Or tae smaller Junipers is intended 


ru for it is doubtful whether the Jun. | FS2eued celling from house in Cairo. (Lane, Modern Egyptians.) 


 Preent Inns hs sate Arabia. As far as is Celosyria, [Coxtesynta.] 

stem river, which flows from near the 
teranean, and ef © range westward to the Medi- | shores of the Mediterranea 
Upper part of the valley, | the west. 


mil 
kre, ani re Mom the sa, 6500 feet above that | xviii, 18) 
ul Other on is Moreover above that of 


Re | = 


spection, the cedars are found to be confined toa 
small portion of a range of low stony hills of 
rounded outlines, and perhaps 60 to 100 ft. above 
the plain, which sweep across the valley. ‘These 
hills are believed by Dr. Hooker to be old moraines, 
deposited by glaciers that once debouched on to the 


Ce‘dron. 1. A place fortified by Cendebaeus 
under the orders of the king Antiochus (Sidetes), asa 
station from which to command the roads of J udnea 
(1 Mace. xv. 39, 41, xvi. 9). It was not far from 
Jamnia (Jabne), or from Azotus (Ashdod), and was 
probably the modern Aatra or Ktitrah, which lies 
on the maritime plain below the river Rubin, and 
three miles south-west ot Akir (Ekron),—2, In 
this form is given in the N. T. the name of the 
brook Kidron in the ravine below the eastern wall 
of Jerusalem (John xviii. 1, only). Bevond.it was 


Ce'ilan. Sons of Ceilan and Azetas, according 
to 1 Esdr. v. 15, returned with Zorobabel from 


The descriptions of Scripture (1 Ky. 

vi. 9, 15, vii. 3; 2 Chr. iii, 5,9; Jer. xxii. 14; 
Hag. i. 4), and of Josephus, show that the ceilings 
of the Temple and the palaces of the Jewish kings 
were formed of cedar planks applied to the beams 
. | Or joints crossing from wall to wall, probably with 
sunk panels, edged and ornamented with gold, and 
carved with incised or other patterns, sometimes 
painted (Jer. xxii. 14). It is probable that both 
Egyptian and Assyrian models were followed, in this 
as in other branches of architectural construction, 
before the Roman period. Examples are extant, of 
Egyptian ceilings in stucco painted with devices, of 
i a date much earlier than that of Solomon’s Temple. 
Bes Deine and strong tree,” from an Arabic | Of these devices the principal are the guilloche, the 
eae: ag this signification, is particularly the | chevron, and the scroll. ‘The panel work in ceilings, 
bat tht cedar of Lebanon (Cedrus Libani);| which has been described, is found in Oriental and 
the word is used in a Wider sense to denote | North African dwellings of late and modern times. 


: »| Mascus as delicately painted. Many of the rvoms 
hardly be the mentioned in Lev, xiv. 6 can|in the Palace of the Moors at the Alhambra were 
is (aaa a the Lebanon cedars, seeing | ceiled and ornamented with the richest geometrical 
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f Lebanon is confined ! . ee 
Ta to one ae conhin Cen'chrea, (accurately Cenchreae), the eastern 
tat of the sey of the Lebanon range, viz.,| harbour of Corinth (¥. ¢. its harbour on the Sai onic 
Gulf) and the emporium of its trade with the Asiatic 
ters the : n, as Lechreum ( Lutrahi) 
MBO nat the vers watt the port of Tripoli. | on the Coriathan tem connected it with Italy and 
seat 15 n St. Paul sailed from Cenchreae (Acts 
on his return to Syria from his oe 
Teo Missionary journey ; and when he wrote his epistle 
tery b; en. eestion. The herd here| to the Romans in the course of the third pee 
Inere : and the grove! an organised church seems to have been form 
*peck on its flat floor. On nearer in-| here (Kom. xvi. 1. See PHOEBE). The distanco 
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of Cenchreae from Corinth was 70 stadia or about 
nine miles. The modern village of A‘hries retains 
the ancient name, which is conjectured by Dr. Sib- 
thorpe to be derived from the millet (xéyxpt), 
which still grows there. 
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Colonial Coin of Corinth. On the obverse the head of Antoninus 


Pius ; on the reverse the port of Cenchreac, with Cc. L. L C., that 
is, COLONIA LAVS JYLIA CORINTHOS. 


Cendebe'us (accurately Cendebaeus), a general 
left by Antiochus VII. in command of the sea-board 


of Palestine (1 Mace, xv. 38, &c.) after the defeat of 


Tryphon B.c. 138. He fortified Kedron and ha- 
vassed the Jews for some time, but was afterwards 
defeated by Judas Maccabaeus, with great loss 
(1 Mace, xvi. 1-10), 

Censer (inachtih and miktercth). The former 
of the Hebrew words seems used generally for any 
instrument to seize or hold burning coals, or to 
receive ashes, &c., such as the appendages of the 
brazen altar and golden candlestick mentioned in 
Ex. xxv. 38, xxxvii. 23. It, however, generally 
bears the limited meaning which properly belongs 
to the second word, found only in the later books 
(e.g. 2 Chr. xxvi. 19; Ez. viii. 11), that, viz. ofa 
small portable vessel of metal fitted to receive burn- 
ing coals from the altar, and on which the incense 
for burning was sprinkled (2 Chr. xxvi. 18; Luke 
i. 9). The only distinct precepts regarding the use 
of the censer are found in Num. iv. 14, and in Lev, 
xvi. 12, Solomon prepared ‘ censers of pure gold” 
as part of the same furniture (1 K. vii. 50; 2 Chr. 
iv. 22). Possibly their general use may have been 
to take up coals from the brazen altar, and convey 
the incense while burning to the “ golden altar,” 
or “ altar of incense,” on which it was to be offered 
morning and evening (Ex. xxx. 7, 8). So Uzziah, 
when he was intending ‘ to burn incense upon the 
altar of incense,” took “a censer in his hand” (2 
Chr. xxvi. 16, 19). The word rendered ‘ censer ” 
in Hebr. ix. 4 probably means the “ altar of incense.” 

Census. I. Moses laid down the law (Ex. xxx. 
12, 13) that whenever the people were numbered, 
an offering of 4 a shekel should be made by every 
man above 20 years of age, by way of atonement 
or propitiation. The instances of numbering re- 
corded in the O. T. are as follows:—1. Under the 
express direction of God (Ex. xxxviii. 26), in the 
3rd or 4th month after the Exodus during the en- 
campment at Sinai, chiefly for the purpose of raising 
money for the Tabernacle. The numbers then taken 
amounted to 603,550 men. 2, Again, in the 2nd 
month of the 2nd year after the Exodus (Num. i. 
2, 3). This census was taken for a double purpose. 
(a.) To ascertain the number of fighting men from 
the age of 20 to 50. (b,) To ascertain the amount 
of the redemption offering due on account of all the 
firstborn both of Persons and cattle, The Levites, 
whose numbers amounted to 22,000, were taken 
in lieu of the firstborn males of the rest of Israel, 
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whose numbers were 22,273, and for the surplue 
of 273 a money payment of 1365 shekels, or 5 
shekels each, was made to Aaron and his sons 
(Num. iii. 39, 51). 3. Another numbering took 
place 38 years afterwards, previous to the entrance 
into Canaan, when the total number, excepting the 
Levites, amounted to 601,730 males, showing a 
decrease of 1870. 4. The next formal numbering 
of the whole people was in the reign of David. 
The men of Israel above 20 years of age were 
800,000, and of Judah 500,000, total 1,300,000. 
The book of Chron. gives the numbers of Israel 
1,100,000, and of Judah 470,000, total 1,570,000 ; 
but informs us that Levi and Benjamin were not 
numbered (1 Chr. xxi. 6, xxvii. 24), 5. The 
census of David was completed by Solomon, by 
causing the foreigners and remnants of the con- 
quered nations resident within Palestine to be num- 
bered. Their number amounted to 153,600, and 
they were employed in forced labour on his great 
architectural works (Josh. ix. 27; 1 K. v. 15, ix. 
20, 21; 1 Chr. xxii, 2; 2 Chr, ii. 17, 18). Be 
tween this time and the Captivity, mention is made 
of the numbers of armies under successive kings of 
Israel and Judah, from which may be gathered 
with more or less probability, and with due consi- 
deration of the circumstances of the times as influ- 
encing the number of the levies, estimates of the 
population at the various times mentioned. 6. Re- 
hoboam (B.C. 975-958) collected from Judah and 
Benjamin 180,000 men to fight against Jero- 
boam (1 K. xii. 21). 7. Abijam (958-955), 
with 400,000 men, made war on Jeroboam with 
800,000, of whom 500,000 were slain (2 Chr. xiii. 
3,17). 8. Asa (955-914) had an army of 300,000 
men from Judah, and 280,000 (Josephus says 
250,000) from Benjamin, with which he defeated 
Zerah the Ethiopian, with an army of 1,000,000 
(2 Chr. xiv. 8, 9), 9. Jehoshaphat (914-891), 
besides men in garrisons, had under arms 1,160,000 
men, including perhaps subject foreigners (2 Chr. 
xvii. 14-19). 10. Amaziah (838-811) had from 
Judah and Benjamin 300,000, besides 100,000 
mercenaries from Israel (2 Chr. xxv. 5, 6). 11. 
Uzziah (811-759) could bring into the field 307,500 
men (307,000, Josephus), well armed, under 2600 
officers (2 Chr. xxvi. 11-15). 12, The number of 
those who returned with Zerubbabel in the first 
caravan is reckoned at 42,360 (Ezr. ii. 64) ; but of 
these perhaps 12,542 belonged to other tribes than 
Judah and Benjamin. The purpose of this census 
was to settle with reference to the year of Jubilee 
the inheritances in the Holy Land, which had been 
disturbed by the Captivity, and also to ascertain 
the family genealogies, and ensure, as far as pos- 
sible, the purity of the Jewish race (Ezr. ii. 59, x. 
2,8, 18, 44; Lev. xxv. 10). In the second cara- 
van, B.C. 458, the number was 1496. Women and 
children are in neither case included (Ezr. vill. 
1-14). Throughout all these accounts two points 
ave clear, 1. That great pains were taken to aot 
tain and register the numbers of the Jewish peop'¢ 
at various times for the reasons mentioned above. 
2, That the numbers given in some cases can with 
difficulty be reconciled with other numbers of 2 
very distant date, as well as with the presum 

capacity of the country for supporting pee 
But while great doubt rests on the genuineness 0 
numerical ions in O. T. it must be consi- 
deved that the readings on which our version is 
founded, give with trifling variations the same 
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results as those presented by the LXX. and by Jo- 
sephos, There are besides abundant traces through- 
out the whole of Palestine of a much higher rate 
of fertility in former as compared with present 
times, a fertility remarked by profane writers, and 
of which the present neglected state of cultivation 
affords no test. This combined with the positive 
divine promises of populousness, increases the pro- 
bability of at least approximate correctness in the 
foregoing estimates of population.II. In N. T., 
St. Luke, in his account of the “taxing,” says, a 
decree went out from Augustus that all the world 
should be tared, and in the Acts alludes to a dis- 
turbance raised by Judas of Galilee in the days of 
the “taxing” (Luke ii, 1; Acts v.37). The Ro- 
man census under the Republic consisted, so far as 
the present purpose is concerned, in an enrolment 
of persons and property by tribes and households. 
The census was taken, more or less regularly, in 
the provinces, under the republic, by provincial 
censors, and the tribute regulated at their discre- 
tion, but no complete census was made before the 
time of Augustus, who carried out 3 general in- 
spections of this kind, viz., (1.) B.c. 28; (2.) B.c. 


3; (3.) ap, 14; and a partial one, A.D. 4. 
turion, [ARwy. mt 


Can [ 
Cephas, (PeTER.] 
Ceras, 1 Esd. v, 29, [KERos. ] 


Ce'tab, 1 Esd. v. 30. There is no name corre- 
desing with this in the lists of Ezra and Ne- 


: Cha'bris, ‘the son of Gothoniel, one of the three 
or “ancients” of Bethulia, in the time 


of pie (Jud. vi. 15, viii, 10, x. 6). 


‘diss. “They of Chadias and Ammidoi,” 
v. 20, returned from Babylon 
are no corresponding names 


according to 1 Esd, 
vith Zorobabel, There 
3 Ezra and Nehemiah. 


do not 


tied with th 


Sale eg omen, In 1 K, iv. 


Dan, ii 35, 
Ceain, Chains were 


2 used, 1. as badges of office; 
hy ornament ; 3. for confining rises 1. The 
2) ant fines about Joseph’s neck (Gen. xli. 
Pere shiaai to Daniel (Dan. v. 7), are 
ae ees : Egypt it was one of the 
& judge, who wore an image of truth 

. In Prt tO Worn by the prime mi- 
mek of re ‘rela it was considered not only as a 
vyal favour, but a token of investiture. 

1 ts mentioned as the symbol 
Srereignty, 2. Chains for ornamental, pur- 
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The Heb. words rendered chaff in A. V. 
teem to have precisely the same meaning : 
are =dry grass, hay ; and occurs twice only 

by viz, Is. v.24, xxxiii. 11. Méts is chaff 


iy The Christ a the Arabs cal tibn to this 
i. 35 


Europe and Asia, and bably 

Th necklace enon the Hebrews (Prev. i 9). 

; pearls, corals, &., threaded 

the necklace, other chains were 

ee lowe. ging cape sa as the waist, 
. Te adorned with pi 
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like the moon,”’ A. V.; Is. iii. 18). The Midianites 
adorned the necks of their camels with it (Judy. 
viii. 21, 26), To other chains were suspended 
various trinkets—as scent-bottles (Is. iii. 20) and 
mirrors (Is. iii. 23). Step-chains were attached to 
the ankle-rings, which shortened the step and pro- 
duced a mincing gait (Is. iii. 16, 18). 3. The 
means adopted for confining prisoners among the 
Jews were fetters similar to our handcuffs (Judg. 
xvi. 21; 2 Sam. iii. 34; 2 K. xxv. 7 3 Jer. xxxix. 7). 
Among the Romans, the prisoner was handcuffed 
to one, and occasionally to two guards (Acts xii. 6, 
7, xxi. 33), 

Chalcedony, only in Rev. xxi. 19. The name 
is applied in modern mineralogy to one of the va- 
vieties of agate. There can, however, be little 
doubt that the stone to which Theophrastus (De 
Lapid. § 25) refers, as being found in the island 
opposite Chalcedon and used as a solder, must have 
been the green transparent carbonate of copper, or 
our copper emerald. 

Chal’col, 1 K. iv. 31. [Catcot. 

Chalde'a, more correctly Chaldae'a, is properly 
only the most southern portion of Babylonia. It 
is used, however, in our version for the Hebrew 
ethnic appellative Casdim (or ‘‘Chaldaeans”), 
under which term the inhabitants of the entire 
country are designated; and it will therefore here 
be taken in this extended sense. The origin of the 
term is very doubtful.1. Extent and boundaries. 
—The tract of country viewed in Scripture as the 
land of the Chaldaeans is that vast alluvial plain 
which has been formed by the deposits of the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris—at least so far as it lies to 
the west of the latter stream. This extraordinary 
flat, unbroken except by the works of man, extends, 
in a direction nearly N.E. and S.W., a distance of 
400 miles along the course of the rivers, and is on 
an average about 100 miles in width.<-2. General 
character of the country.—The general aspect of 
the country is thus described by a modern traveller, 
who well contrasts its condition now with the ap- 
pearance which it must have presented in ancient 
times. ‘‘In former days,” he says, ‘‘ the vas~ 
plains of Babylon were nourished by a complicatea 
system of canals and watercourses, which spread 
over the surface of the country like a net-work. 
The wants of a teeming population were supplied 
by arich soil, not Jess bountiful than that on the 
banks of the Egyptian Nile. Like islands rising 
from a golden sea of waving corn, stood frequent 
groves of palm-trees and pleasant gardens, affording 
to the idler or traveller their grateful and highly- 
valued shade. Crowds of passengers hurried along 
the dusty roads to and from the busy city. The 
land was rich in corn and wine. How changed is 
the aspect of that region at the present day! Long 
lines of mounds, it is true, mark the courses of 
those main arteries which formerly diffused life and 
vegetation along their banks, but their channels are 
now bereft of moisture and choked with drifted 
sand ; the smaller offshoots are wholly effaced. ‘A 
drought is upon her waters,’ says the prophet, ‘ and 
they shall be dried up!’ All that remains of that 
ancient civilisation—that ‘glory of kingdoms,’— 
‘the praise of the whole earth,’—is recognisable in 
the numerous mouldering heaps of brick and rub- 
bish which overspread the surface of the plain. 
Instead of the luxurious fields, the groves and 
gardens, nothing now meets the eye but an arid 
waste—the dense population of sled Nae is 
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vanished, and no man dwells there.” (Loftus’s 
Chaldaea, pp. 14-5.) —3. Dicisiuns.—The true 
Chaldaea is always in the geographers a distinct 
region, being the most southern portion of Baby- 
lonia, lying chiefly (if not solely) on the right bank 
of the Euphrates. Babylonia above this, is sepa- 
rated into two districts, called respectively Amor- 
dacia and Auranitis, The former is the name of 
the central territory round Babylon itself; the 
latter is applied to the regions towards the north, 
where Babylonia borders on Assyria.—4. Cities.— 
Babylonia was celebrated at all times for the number 
and antiquity of its cities. The most important of 
those which have been identified are Borsippa ( Birs- 
Nimrud), Sippara or Sepharvaim (Mosaib), Cutha 
(Ibrahim), Calneh (Niffer), Erech ( Warka), Ur 
(Mujheir), Chilmad (Kalwadha), Larancha (Sen- 
kereh), Is (Hit), Duvaba (Akkerkuf ); but besides 
these there were a multitude of others, the sites of 
which have not been determined.—5. Canals.— 
One of the most remarkable features of ancient 
Babylonia was its network of canals. Three prin- 
cipal canals carried off the waters of the Euphrates 
towards the Tigris, above Babylon. These were, 
1. The original * Royal River,” or Ar-Malcha of 
Berosus; 2. the Nahr Malcha of the Arabs; and 
3. the Nahr Kutha. On the other side of the 
stream, a large canal, leaving the Euphrates at Hit, 
where the alluvial plain commences, skirted the de- 
posit on the west along its entire extent, and fell 
into the Persian Gulf at the head of the Bubian 
creek; while a second main artery branched from 
the Euphrates nearly at Mosaib, and ran into a 
great lake, in the neighbourhood of Borsippa, whence 
the lands to the south-west of Babylon were ini- 
gated.—6. Sea of Nedjef, Chaldaean marshes, §c. 
—Chaldaea contains one natural feature deserving 
of special description—the “ great inland freshwater 
sea of Nedjef” (Loftus, p. 45). This sheet of 
water is a permanent lake of considerable depth, 
and extends in a south-easterly direction a distance 
of 40 miles, Its greatest width is 35 miles. Above 
and below the Sea of Nedjef, from the Birs-Nimrud 
to Kufa, and from the south-eastern extremity of 
the Sea to Samava, extend the famous Chaldaean 
marshes, where Alexander was nearly lost.—7. 
Productions.—The extraordinary fertility of the 
Chaldaean soil has been noticed by various writers. 
It is said to be the only country in the world where 
wheat grows wild. Herodotus declared (i. 193) 
that grain commonly returned 200-fold to the sower, 
and occasionally 300-told. The palm was undoubt- 
edly one of the principal objects of cultivation. 
The soil is rich, but there is little cultivation, the 
inhabitants subsisting chiefly upon dates. More 
than half the country is left dry and waste from 
the want of a proper system of irrigation ; while 
the remaining half is to a great extent covered with 
marshes owing to the same neglect. 

‘ans, or Chal'dees, appear in Scripture, 
until the time of the Captivity, as the people of 
the country which has Babylon for its capital, and 
which is itself termed Shinar; but in the Book of 
aa a this meaning is still found (vy. 30, 
and 1x, 1), & new sense shows itself. The Chal- 
daeans are classed with the magicians and astro- 
nomers; and evidently form a sort of priest class, 
who have a peculiar « tongue” and “ learning ” 
(i. 4), and are consulted by the king on religious 
subjects. The same variety appears in profane 
writers, It appears that the Chaldaeans (Kaldai 
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or Kaldt) were in the earliest times merely one out 
of the many Cushite tribes inhabiting the great: 
alluvial plain known afterwards as Chaldaea or 
Babylonia. Their special seat was probably that 
southern portion of the country which is found to 
have so late retained the name of Chaldaea, Here 
was Ur ‘of the Chaldees,” the modern Mugheir,. 
which lies south of the Euphrates, near its junction 
with the Shat-el-Hie. In process of time, as the Kalai 
grew in power, their name gradually prevailed over 
those of the other tribes inhabiting the country ; and 
by the era of the Jewish captivity it had begun to 
be used generally for all the inhabitants of Ba- 
bylonia. It had come by this time to have two 
senses, both ethnic: in the one it was the special 
appellative of a particular race to whom it had be- 
longed from the remotest times, in the other it 
designated the nation at large in which this race 
was predominant. It has been observed above that 
the Aaldi proper were a Cushite race, This is 
proved by the remains of their language, which 
closely resembles the Galla or ancient language of 
Ethiopia, Now it appears by the inscriptions that 
while both in Assyria and in later Babylonia, the 
Shemitic type of speech prevailed for civil purposes, 
the ancient Cushite dialect was retained, asa learned 
language for scientific and religious literature. This 
is no doubt the “learning” and the “tongue” to 
which reference is made in the Book of Daniel 
(i. 4). The Chaldeans were really the learned. 
class ; they were priests, magicians, or astronomers, 
and in the last of the three capacities, they pro- 
bably effected discoveries of great importance. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, there were two chief seats of 
Chaldaean learning, Borsippa, and Ur or Orchoé. 
To these we may add from Pliny Babylon, and 
Sippara or Sepharvaim. The Chaldaeans (it would 
uppear) congregated into bodies, forming what we 
may perhaps call universities, and pursuing the 
studies, in which they engaged, together. They 
probably mixed up to some extent astrology with 
their astronomy, even in the earlier times, but 
they certainly made great advances in astronomical 
science, In later times they seem to have degenerated 
into mere fortune-tellers, 





Costumes of the Chaldeans. (Rawlinson. From Ancient 
Monuments.) 
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Chalk Stones. [Lime. 4:55 

Chamberlain. Erastus, “the chamberlain — 
of the city of Corinth, 
salutations to the Roman 
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the end of the Ep. addressed to them (Rom. xvi. 
Bh The office which he held was apparently 
of public treasurer, or arcarius, as the Vulgate 
renders his title. These arcarti were inferior magis- 
trates, who had the charge of the public chest (areca 
peblica), and were under the authority of the 
secate. They kept the accounts of the public 
revenues. The office held by Blastus, “ the king's 
chanicriain,” was entirely different from this 
(Acts xii. 20), It was a post of honour which 
dnvelved great intimacy and influence with the 
king, The margin of our version gives “ that was 
over the king's beichamber.” For CHAMBERLAIN 
# used in the 0. T., see EUNucH. 

Chameleon. The Hebrew cédch occurs in the 
sense of some kind of unclean animal in Lev. zi. 
%; the A.V. follows the LXX. and Vulg. (Hieroz. 
H. 493), Bochart accepts the Arabic reading of 
eteerio, i.e. the lizard, known by the name of the 
“Meaitor of the Nile” (Monitor Niloticus, Grey), 
4 large strong reptile common in Egypt and other 
parts of Africa; but the evidence which supports 
this interpretation is far from conclusive. 

Chamois (Heb. zemer), In the list of animals 
allowed for food (Deut. xiv, 5) mention is made 
ef the zemer; the LXX., Vulg., and some other 
Yesons, give “camelopard” or “ giratle.” The 

chamois” of the A. V. can hardly be allowed to 
tepresent the zemer; for there is no evidence that 
ie been seen in Palestine or the Lebanon. 
Se H. Smith suggests that some mountain sheep 

Matended, and hgnres the Kebsch (Ammotragus 

ttophus), a wild sheep not uncommon, he 
"7, in the Mokattam rocks near Cairo, and found 
pl Sinai ; i: Is not improbable that this is the 





evens the manner in which the word 
aa Gat in the A. V. of the Apocrypha 
651 Har ud. 'v. 3, 9, 10; Bar. iii, 22; Sus, 
«It. 875 Acts vii. 11, xiii, 19), 

Bananite for Canaanite, Jud. v. 18, 

Chaiter ra Esd. viii, 48, 

‘ sl coulis capital of a pillar; also possibly 
a, as inthe & at the top of a building or work of 
tele and = (1) of the pillars of the Taber- 
ally) Pe, and of the two Pillars called 
and Boaz ; and (2) of the lavers 
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belonging to the Temple (Ex. xxxviii. 17; 1 K. 
vii. 27, 31, 38). 

Charaath’alar, a corruption of ‘‘ Cherub, Ad- 
dan,” in Ezr. ii. (1 Esd. v. 36). 

Char’aca, a place mentioned only in 2 Mac. xii. 
17, and there so obscurely that nothing can be 
certainly interred as tu its position. lt was on the 
east of Jordan, and it was 750 stadia from the 
city Caspin. Ewald places it to the extreme east, 
and identifies it with RAPHON. The only name 
now known on the east of Jordan which recals 
Charax is Herak, the ancient Kir-Moab, on the 
S.E. of the Dead Sea. 

Char'ashim, The Valley of (“ ravine of crafts- 
men’’), a place mentioned twice ;—1 Chr. iv, 14, 
as having been founded or settled by Joab, a man 
of the tribe of Judah and family of Othniel; and 
Neh. xi. 35, as being reinhabited by Benjamites 
after the Captivity. In this passage it is rendered 
“ valley of craftsmen.” 

Char‘chamis, 1 Esd. i. 25. [CARCHEMISH.] 

Char'chemish, 2 Chr. xxxv. 20. [CARCHE- 
MISH. ] 

Char'ous, 1 Esd. v.32. Corrupted from BaRKos. 

Cha’rea, 1 Esd. v. 32. [HarsHa.] 

r. <A shallow vessel for receiving water 
or blood, also for presenting offerings of fine four 
with oil (Num. vii. 79). The “ chargers”’ men- 
tioned in Numbers are said to have been of silver, 
and to have weighed each 130 shekels, or 65 oz. 
The daughter of Herodias brought the head of 
St. John Baptist in a charger (Matt. xiv. 8): pro- 
bably a trencher or platter. [BASIN.] 

Chariot. 1. JReceb, sometimes including the 
horses (2 Sam. viii. 4, x. 18).—-2. Réctb, a chariot 
or horse (Ps. civ. 3).——3. Mercdb, fiom same root 
as (1) a chariot, litter, or seat (Lev. xv. 9; Cant. 
iii, 10). —— 4. Mercdbdh, 5. ’Agdldh (Ps. xlvi. 
9 [10] ).—=6. Aphiryon (Cant. iii. 9; between 1-4 
no difference of signification). A vehicle used either 
for warlike or peaceful purposes, but most com- 
monly the former. Of the latter use the following 
only are probable instances as regards the Jews, 
1 K. xviii. 44, and as regards other nations, Gen. 
xli. 43, xlvi. 29; 2 K.v.9; Acts viii. 28. The 
earliest mention of chariots in Scripture is in Egypt, 
where Joseph, as a mark of distinction, was placed 
in Pharaoh’s second chariot (Gen. xli. 43), and later 
when he went in his own chariot to meet his father 
on his entrance into Egypt from Canaan (slvi. 29). 
In the funeral procession of Jacob charivts also 
formed a part, possibly by way of escort or as a 
guard of honour (1. 9). The next mention of 
Egyptian chariots is for a warlike purpose (Ex. xiv. 
7). In this point of view chariots among some 
nations of antiquity, as elephants among others, 
may be regarded as filling the place of heavy artil- 
lery in modern times, so that the military power 
of anation might be estimated by the number of 
its chariots. Thus Pharaoh in pursuing Israel took 
with him 600 chariots. The Canaanites of the 
valleys of Palestine were enabled to resist the 
Israelites successfully in consequence of the num- 
ber of their chariots of iron, te. perhaps armed 
with iron scythes (Ges. s. v.; Josh. xvii. 18; 
Judg. i. 19). Jabin, king of Canaan, had 900 
chariots (Judg. iv. 3). The Philistines in Saul’s 
time had 30,000, a number which seems excessive 
(1 Sam. xiii. 5). David took from Hadadezer king 
of Zobah 1000 chariots (2 Sam. viii. 4), and from 
the Syrians a little later 700 (x. 18), who in order 
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to recover their ground collected 32,000 chariots 
(1 Chr. xix. 7). Up to this time the Israelites 
possessed few or no chariots, partly no doubt in 
consequence of the theocratic prohibition against 
multiplying horses, for fear of intercourse with 
Egypt, and the regal despotism implied in the 
possession of them (Deut. xvii. 16; 1 Sam. viii. 11, 
12). But to some extent David (2 Sam. viii. 4), 
and in a much greater degree Solomon, broke 
through the prohibition. He raised, therefore, and 


maintained a force of 1400 chanots (1 K. x. 25) 
by taxation on certain cities agreeably to Eastern 
custom in such matters (1 K. ix. 19, x. 25; Xen. 
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Anab. i. 4,9). The chariots themselves and also 
the horses were imported chiefly from Egypt, and 
the cost of each chariot was 600 shekels of silver, 
and of each horse 150 (1 K. x. 29). From this 
time chariots were regarded as among the most 
important arms of war, though the supplies of 
them and of horses appear to have been still mainly 
drawn from Egypt (1 K. xxii. 34; 2 K. ix, 16, 21, 
xiii. 7, 14, xviii. 24, xxiii. 30; Is. xxxi.1). Most 
commonly 2 persons, and sometimes 3 rode in the 
chariot, of whom the third was employed to cany 
the state umbrella (2 K, ix. 20, 24; 1K. xxii. 34; 
Acts viii. 38). A second chariot usually accom- 





Egyptian princes in thelr chariot. (Wilkinson) 


panied the king to battle to be used in case of neces- 
sity (2 Chr. xxv. 34). The prophets allude fre- 
quently to chariots as typical of power (Ps. xx. 7, 
civ. 3; Jer. li. 21; Zech. vi. 1). Chanots of other 
nations are mentioned, as of Assyria (2 K. xix. 23; 
Kz. xxiii. 24), Syria (2 Sam. viii. and 2 K. vi. 14, 
15), Persia (Is. xxii, 6), and lastly Antiochus Eu- 
pator is said to have had 300 chariots armed with 
scythes (2 Mac. xiii. 2). In the N.T., the only 
mention made of a chariot except in Rev. ix. 9, is 
in the case of the Ethiopian or Abyssinian eunuch 
of Queen Candace (Acts viii. 28, 29,38). Jewish 
chariots were no doubt imitated from Egyptian 


models, it not actually imported from Egypt. | &c.). 





Chariots armed with scythes may perhaps be in- | it always attached to the region of Argob, which is 


tended by the “chariots of iron” 


‘lin which the ancient Hebrew language 


Sami ‘ of the Canaan- | invariably designated by this, 
ites; they are mentioned as part of the equipment | (Deut. iii, 4, 18, 14; 1 K. iv. 


of Antiochus (2 Mac, xiii. 2), and of Darius (Diod. 
Sic. xvii. 53; Appian. Syr, 32). 

Char'mis, son of Melchiel, one of the three 
“ ancients” or “rulers” of Bethulia (Jud. vi. 15, 
viii. 10, x. 6). 

Char'ran, Acts vii, 2,4. [Haran.] 

Chase. (HUNTING. 

Chas'eba, probably a mere corruption of Ga- 
ZERA (1 Esd. v. 31). . 
Che’bar, a river in the “ land of the Chaldacans 
(Ez. i, 3), on the banks of which some of the Jews 
were located at the time of the captivity, and where 
Ezekiel saw his earlier visions (Ez. i. 1, iii. 15, 235 
It is commonly regarded as identical with 
the Habor, ‘or river of Gozan, to which some por- 
tion of the Israelites were removed by the Assyrians 
(2 K. xvii. 6). But this is a mere conjecture. 
The Chebar of Ezekiel must be looked for in Baby- 
lonia. It is a name which might properly have 
been given to any greaé stream. Perhaps the view 
that the Chebar of Ezekiel is the Nahr Malcha or 
Royal Canal of Nebuchadnezzar—the greatest of 
all the cuttings in Mesopotamia—may be regarded 

as best deserving acceptance. 


Cheb’el, one of the singular topographical terms 


abounded, 
and which give so much force and precision to its 
records. The ordinary meaning of the word Chebel 
isa “rope” or ‘‘cord ;”” but in its phical 
sense, as meaning a “tract” or “ district,” we find 


and by no other term 
13). It has beer 
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alredy shown how exactly applicable it is to the 

circumstances of the case. No clue is afforded us 

. rae of this definite localization of the term 
ebel. 

Chedorlso'mer, a king of Elam, in the time of 
Abraham, who with three other chiefs made war 
upon the kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Ze- 
boim, and Zoar, and reduced them to servitude 
(Gea, xiv. 17). The name of a king is found upon 
the bricks recently discovered in Chaldaea, which 
is read Kudur-mapula, This man has been sup- |- 
posed to be identical with Chedorlaomer, and the 
opinion is confirmed by the fact that he is further 
distinguished by a title which may be translated 
“ Ravager of the west.” As however one type 
alone of his legends has been discovered,” says Col. 
Rawlinson, “ it is impossible to pronounce at pre- 
sent on the identitication. Chedorlaomer may have 
been the lender of certain immigrant Chaldaean 
Ehamites who founded the great Chaldazan empire 

us in the early part of the 20th century 3.C, 

1s mentioned only three times in the 

Bible, and on each occasion under a different name 
in the Hebrew (Job x. 10; 1 Sam. xvii. 18; 2 Sam. 
Til. 29). It is difficult. to decide how far these 
terms correspond with our notion of cheese; for 
i sitoply express various degrees of coagulation. 
‘may be observed that cheese is not at the present 

‘common among the Bedouin Arabs, butter being 

edly preferred; but there is a substance, closely 
2 sa ing to those meationed in 1 Sam. xvii. ; 
vag outs Consisting of coagulated buttermilk, 
rg is dried until it becomes quite hard, and is 
(Burefhane ponte it mixed with butter 

Cheal, Ezr. x, 30, See: 

3 ci'as, 1. Ancestor of Baruch (Bar, i, 1). 
i ays the high priest in the ti of Isaiah, 
< ee The father of Susanna (Hist. of 

- hpi Tradition represents him as the 
. ies and identical with Hilkiah 
tah (2K. me PY of the law in the time of Jo- 


of the false worship, and was in all probability a 
term of foreign origin. In Syriac the word ctund 
is found without the same restriction of meaning, 
being used in Judg. xvii. 5, 12, of the priest of 
Micah, while in Is. lxi. 6 it denotes the priests of 
the true God, and in Heb. ii. 17 is applied to 
Christ himself. Kimchi derived it from a root 
signifying “to be black,” because the idolatrous 
priests wore black garments; but this is without 
foundation. 
Che'mosh, the national deity of the Moabites 
(Num, xxi, 29; Jer. xlviii. 7, 13, 46). In Judg. 
.xi. 24, he also appears as the god of the Ammonites, 
Solomon introduced, and Josiah abolished, the wor- 
ship of Chemosh at Jerusalem (1 K. xi. 73 2K. 
xxiii, 18). Jerome identifies him with Baal-Peor ; 
others with Baal-Zebub, on etymological grounds ; | 
others, as Gesenius, with Mars, and others with | 
Saturn, 
Chena‘anah. 1. Son of Bilhan, son of Jediael, 
son of Benjamin, head of a Benjamite house (1 Chr, 
vii. 10), probably of the family of the Belaites. 
[BELA.]—-2. Father, or ancestor of Zedekiah the 
false prophet (1K. xxii. 11, 24; 2 Chr. xviii, 10,23). 
Chen‘ani, one of the Levites who assisted at the 
solemn puritication of the people under Ezra (Neh. 
ix, 4). 
Chenani'ah, chief of the Levites, when David 
carried the ark to Jerusalem (1 Chr. xv. 22, xxvi. 
29). 
Che'phar-Haammona’i, “Hamlet of the Am- 
monites;”’ a place mentioned among the towns of 
Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 24). No trace of it has yet 
been discovered, 
Chephi'rah, “the hamlet ;” one of the four cities 
of the Gibeonites (Josh. ix, 17), named afterwards 
among the towns of Benjamin, with Ramah, Beeroth, 
and Mizpeh (xviii. 26). The men of Chephirah 
returned with Zerubbabel from Babylon (Ezr. ii. ' 
25; Neh. vii. 29). Dr. Robinson seems to have dis- " 
covered it under the scarcely altered name of Kefir, 1 
about 2 miles west of Yalo (Ajalon). (Caruira.] 









































I. 8). t “7 7 ei 
I Tiang x Che'ran, one of the sons of Dishon the Horite ‘ 
Chel'tuh, ba Cua. u, 23), (CuELLUs,] “duke” (Gen. xxxvi. 26; 1 Chr. i. 41). : 


Che'reas, a brother of Timotheus (1 Mace, v. 6), al 
who held Gazara (1 Macc. v. 8), where he was f 
slain (2 Mace. x. 32, 37). t 

Cher'ethims, Ez. xxv. 16. The plural form of i 
the word elsewhere rendered CHERETHITES ; which " 


see, 

Cher’ethites and Pel’ethites, the lifeguards of 
King David (2 Sam. viii. 18, xv. 18, xx. 7, 23 ; 
1K. i, 38,44; 1 Chr. xviii. 17). These titles 
are commonly said to signify ‘ executioners and | 
couriers,” It is plain that these royal guards weie 
employed as executioners (2 K. xi. 4), and as 
couriers (1 K, xiv. 27). But it has been con- | 
jectured that they may have been foreign merce- Hs 
naries, They are connected with the Gittites, a 
foreign tribe (2 Sam. xv. 21); and the Cherethites 
are mentioned as a nation (1 Sar. xxx. 14), dwelling : 
apparently on the coast, and therefore probably i 
Philistine, of which name Pelethites may be only ri 
another form. 

Che'rith, The Brook, the torrent-bed or tady 
in which Elijah hid himself during the early part 
of the three years’ drought (1 K. xvii. 3,5). The : 
position of the Cherith has been much disputed. 
Eusebius and Jerome place it beyond Jordan, 
where also Schwarz would identify it in 2 Wady ty 
Alias, opposite Bethshean, This is the Wady el- 


Ug, named amongst the places beyond (s.¢ 
ete West of) Jordan to which Nebr 
vith « hare (Jud. 1.9). Except its mention 
see there 'S no clue to its situation. 
gril that : ia have been Elusa, 
y nations of the sons of Chelod ” 
at e 
ride al obeyed the summons of Na- 
7 war with Arphazad (Jud. i. 6). 
Chel th 4pparently corrupt, 
! 1A man among the descendants of 


Odab, described 
fe of M echir. ae brother of Shuah and the 
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tly, and frome The name occurs in 1 Chr. ii, 9 
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Yabis (Jabesh). The only tradition on the subject 
is one mentioned by Marinus Sanutus in 1521 5 that 
it ran by Phasaelus, Herod’s city in the Jordan 
valley. This would make it the Ain Fusail which 
falls from the mountains of Ephraim into the Ghér, 
south of Kiwn Sértabeh, and about 15 miles above 
Jericho. This view is supported by Bachiene, and 
in our own time by Van de Velde (ii. 310). Dr. 
Robinson on the other hand would find the name in 
the Wady Kelt behind Jericho. The two names 
are however essentially unlike. Tne argument from 
probability is in favour of the Cherith being on the 
east of Jordan, and the name may possibly be dis- 
covered there. 

Cher’ub, apparently a place in Babylonia from 
which some persons ot doubtful extraction returned 
to Judaea with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 59; Neh. vii. 
61). 

Cher'ub, Cher‘ubim. The symbolical figure so 
called was a composite creature-torm, which finds a 
parallel in the religious insignia of Assyia, Egypt, 





The winged female sphinx. (Wilkinson.) 


and Persia, e.g. the sphinx, the winged bulls and 
lions of Nineveh, &c., a general prevalence which 
prevents the necessity of our regarding it as a mere 
adoption from the Egyptian ritual. In such forms 
every imaginative people has sought to embody its 
notions either of the attributes of Divine essence, or 
of the vast powers of nature which transcend that of 
man. The Hebrew idea seems to limit the number 
of the cherubim. A pair (Ex. xxv. 18, &c.) were 
placed on the mercy-seat of theark: a pair of colossal 
size overshadowed it in Solomon's Temple with the 
canopy of their contiguously extended wings. Eze- 
kiel, i. 4-14, speaks of four, and similarly the apo- 
calyptic ‘beasts’? (Rev. iv. 6) are 
four. So at the front or east of 
Eden were posted ‘the cherubim,” 
as though the whole of some recog- 
nised number. They utter no voice, 
though one is ‘‘ heard from above 
them,” nor have dealings with men 
save to awe and repel. The cheru- 
bim are placed beneath the actual 
presence of Jehovah, whose moving 
throne they appear to draw (Gen. iii. 
24; Ez. i, 5, 25, 26, x. 1, 2, 6, 7; 
Is. vi. 2, 3, 6). The glory sym- 
bolising that presence which eve can- 
not see rests or rides on them, or one 
of them, thence dismounts to the 
temple threshold, and then departs 
and mounts again (Ez. x. 4, 18 ; 
comp. ix. 5; Ps. xviii. 10). There 
is in them an entire absence of human 
sympathy, and even on the Mercy-seat 
they probably appeared not merely 
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as admiring and wondering (1 Pet. i. 12), but as 
guardians of the covenant and avengers of its 
breach. Those on the ark were to be placed with 
wings stretched forth, one at each end of the 
mercy-seat, and to be made “of the mercy-seat.” 






— 1 


Assyrian Gryphon. (Layard, i. 450.) 


They are called the cherubim of glory (Heb. ix. 5), 
as on them the glory, when visible, rested. ‘They 
were anointed with the holy oil, like the ark itself, 
and the other sacred furniture. Their wings were 
to be stretched upwards, and their faces “‘ towards 
each other and towards the mercy-seat.” It is re- 
markable that with such precise directions as to 
their position, attitude, and material, nothing save 
that they were winged, is said concerning their 
shape. On the whole it seems likely that the word 
“ cherub’? meant not only the composite creature- 
form, of which the man, lion, ox, and eagle were 
the elements, but, further, some peculiar and mys- 
tical form, which Ezekiel, being a priest, would 
know and recognise as ‘the face of a CHERUB 

(Ez. x. 14); but which was kept secret from all 
others; and such probably were those on the ark, 
though those on the hangings and panels might 
be of the popular device. What this peculiar 
cherubic form was is perhaps an impenetrable 
mystery. It might well be the symbol of Him 
whom none could behold and live. For as sym- 
bols of Divine attributes, ¢. g. omnipotence and 
omniscience, net as representations of actual beings, 
the cherubim should be regarded. Many etymo- 
logical sources for the word cherub have been 
proposed. The two best worth noticing, and be- 
tween which it is diflicult to choose are, (1) the 
Syriac cerib, great, strong ; (2) the Syriac cerab, 
to plough, i.e. to cut into; hence, “ that which 
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ploughs” =the ox, or, that which is carved =an 
image. Besides these two, wisdom or intelligence 
has teen given by high authority as the true 
meaning of the name. Though the exact form of 
the cherubim is uncertain, they must have borne 
a general resemblance to the composite religious 
figures found upon the monuments of Egypt, As- 
syria, Babylonia, and Persia. In the sacred boats 
or arks of the Ecyptians, there are sometimes found 
two figures with extended wings, which remind us 
of the description of the cherubim “ covering the 
mercyeseat with their wings, and their faces [look- 
ing} one to another” (Ex. xxv, 20). 





Che'ulen, a place named as one of the land- 
ia the west part of the north boundary of 
re apparently situated on the shoulder of 
ri ails (Josh. xv. 10). Dr. Robinson has 
mr a modern village named Kesla, about six 

to the N.E. of Ain-shems, on the western 
mountains of — ote and Jerome, in the 
cous metition a Chaslon, but they differ as 
parma the former placing it in Benjamin, 
iL in Judah: both agree that it was a very 
make in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
‘sed, fourth son of Nahor (Gen. xxii. 22), 
oe : ets in the extreme south of Palestine, 
Ik ran 1 Hormah and Ziklag (Josh. xv, 30). 
ee ~ + the name BeTuuL occurs in place 

Sa 2 the one were identical with, or a cor- 
rating ries other. This is confirmed by the 
ee at Chr. iv. 30, BernueL. In this case 

A ae. ee that Chesil was an enrly 
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with two exceptions, for that only. The two exe 
ceptions alluded to are (a) the “ coffin” in which 
the bones of Joseph were carried from Egypt (Gen. 
1. 26); and (b) the “chest” in which Jehoiada the 
priest collected the alms for the repairs of’ the Temple 
(2K. xii. 9, 10; 2 Chr. xxiv. 8-11). Of the former 
the accompanying wood-cut is probably a near repre- 
sentation.—-2, géndzim, ‘chests’? (Ez. xxvii, 24 
only). 

Chestnut-Tree (Heb. 'vrmén). Mention is made 
of the ’armén in Gen. xxx. 37, and in Ezek, xxxi. 
8, it is spoken of as one of the glories of Assyria. 
The balance of authority is certainly in favour of 
the “plane-trec”’ being the tree denoted. The 
A. V. which follows the Rabbins is certainly to be 
rejected, for the context of the pa-sayes where the 
word occurs, indicates some tree which thrives best 
in low and rather moist situations, whereas the 
chestnut-tree is a tree which prefers dry and hilly 
ground. The plane-trees of Palestine in ancient days 
were probably more numerous than they are now ; 
thongh modern travellers occasionally refer to then. 

Chesal'loth (lit. “ the Joins”), one of the towns 
of Issachar, deriving its name, perhaps, from its 
situation on the slope of some mountain (Josh. xix. 
18). From its position in the lists it appears to 
be between Jezreel and Shuuem (Sulam). 

Chet'tiim, 1 Macc. i. 1. (Cuittia.] 

Che'zib, a name which occurs but once (Gen. 
xxxviii. 5), In the absence of any specification of 
the position of Chezib, we may adopt the opinion of 
the interpreters, ancient and modern, who ideutify 
it with ACHZIB, 

Chi'don, the name which in 1 Chr. xiii. 9 is 
given to the threshing-floor at which the accident 
to the ark, on its transport from Nirjath-jearim to 
Jerusalem, took place, and the death of Uzzah. 
In the parallel account in 2 Sam. vi. the name is 
given as NACHON. 

Children. The blessing of offspring, but espe- 
cially, and sometimes exclusively, of the male rex 
is highly valued among all Eastern nations, while 
the absence is regarded as one of the severest punish- 
ments (Gen. xvi. 2; Deut. vii. 14; 1 Sam. i. 6; 
2 Sam. vi. 23; 2 K. iv. 143 Is. xlvii. 95 Jer. 
xx.15; Ps. cxxvii. 3,5). Childbirth is in the East 
usually, but not always, attended with little dith- 


culty, and accomplished with little or no assistance — 


(Gen. xxxv. 17, xxxviii. 28; Ex. i. 19; 1 Sam. 
iv. 19, 20), As soon as the child was born, and 
the umbilical cord cut, it was washed in a bath, 
rubbed with salt, and wrapped in swaddling clothes. 
Arab mothers sometimes rub their children with 
earth or sand (Ez. xvi. 43 Job xxxviii. 9; Luke 
ii. 7). On the 8th day the rite of circumcision, in 
the case of a boy, was performed, anda name given, 
sometimes, but not usually, the same as that of 
the father, and generally conveying some special 
meaning. After the birth of a male child the 
mother was considered unclean for 7+33 days ; 
if the child were a female, for double that period, 
14+-66 days. At the end of the time she was to 
make an offering of purification of a lamb as a 
burnt-offering, and a pigeon or turtle-dove as a sin- 
offering, or in case of poverty, two doves or pigeons, 
one as a burnt-offering, the other as a sin-otlering 
(Ley. xii. 1-8; Luke ii. 22). The period of nurs- 
ing appears to have been sometimes prolonged to 3 
years (Is, xlix. 15; 2 Macc. vii. 27). Nurses were 
employed in cases of necessity (Ex. ii. 9 ; Gen. xxiv. 
59, xxxv. 8; 2 Sam. iv. 4; 2 K. xi. 2; 2 Chr. 
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xxii. 11). The time of weaning was an occasion of 
rejoicing (Gen. xxi. 8). Arab children wear little 
or no clothing for 4 or 5 years: the young of both 
sexes are usually carried by the mothers on the hip 
or the shoulder, a custom to which allusion is made 
by Isaiah (Is. xlix. 22, Ixvi, 12). Both boys and 
girls in their early years were under the care of the 
women (Prov. xxxi. 1). Afterwards the boys 
were taken by the father under his charge. Those 
in wealthy families had tutors or governors, who 
were sometimes eunuchs (Num. xi. 12; 2 K. x. 
1, 5; Is. xlix. 23; Gal. iii, 24; Esth. ii. 7). 
Daughters usually remained in the women’s apart- 
ments till marriage, or, among the poorer classes, 
were employed in household work (Lev. xxi. 9; 
Num. xii. 145; 1 Sam, ix. 11; Prov. xxxi. 19, 23; 
Ecclus. vii. 25, xlii. 9; 2 Mace. iii, 19). The 
firstborn male children were regarded as devoted to 
God, and were to be redeemed by an offering (Ex. 
xiii, 133; Num. xviii. 15; Luke ii. 22). The 
authority of parents, especially of the father, over 
children was very great, as was also the reverence 
enjoined by the law to be paid to parents. ‘The 
disobedient child, the striker or reviler of a parent, 
was liable to capital punishment, though not at the 
independent will of the parent. The inheritance 
was divided equally between all the sons except the 
eldest, who received a double portion (Deut. xxi. 17 ; 
Gen, xxv. 31, xlix. 3; 1 Chr. v. 1,2; Judg. xi. 
2,7). Daughters had by right no portion in the 
inheritance ; but if a man had no son, his inheri- 
tance passed to his daughters, who were forbidden 
to marry out of their father’s tribe (Num, xxvii. 
1, 8, xxxvi. 2, 8). 

Chil’eab, [ABIGAIL; DANIEL. 

Chil’ion, the son of Elimelech and Naomi, and 
husband of Orpah (Ruth i, 2-5, iv. 9). He is 
described as ‘*an Ephrathite of Bethlehem-judah.” 

Chil’'mad, a place or country mentioned in con- 
junction with Sheba and Asshur (Ez. xxvii, 23). 
The only name bearing any similarity to it is Char- 
mande, a town near the Euphrates between the 
Mascas and the Babylonian frontier, but it is highly 
improbable that this place was of sufficient import- 
ance to rank with Sheba and Asshur. 

Chim’'ham, a follower, and probably a son of 
Barzillai the Gileadite, who returned from beyond 
Jordan with David (2 Sam. xix. 37, 38, 40). 
David appears to have bestowed on him a posses- 
sion at Bethlehem, on which, in later times, an inn 
or Khan was standing (Jer. xli. 17). In 2 Sam. 
xix. 40, the name is in the Hebrew text CurmHan. 

Chim'‘han. [Cuimuam.] 

Chin'nereth, accurately Cinnareth, a fortified 
city in the tribe of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 35 only), 
of which no trace is found in later writers, and no 
remains by travellers. By S. Jerome Chinnereth 
was identified with the later Tiberias. This may 
have been from some tradition then existing. 

Chin'nereth, Sea of (Num. xxxiv. 11; Josh. 
xili. 27), the inland sea, which is most familiarly 
known to us as the “lake of Gennesareth.” This 
is evident from the mode in which it is mentioned 
as being at the end of Jordan opposite to the “ Sea 
of the Arabah,” i. e. the Dead Sea; as having the 
Arabah or Ghor below it, &e. (Deut. iii, 17; Josh. 
xi. 2, xii. 3). In the two latter of these passages 
it is in a plural form, CurxnerotH. It seems 
likely that Cinnereth was an ancient Canaanite 
name existing long prior to the Israelite conquest. 


Chin'nere 
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Chi'os. The position of this island in reference 
to the neighbourmg islands and coasts could haidly 
be better described than in the detailed account 
of St. Paul’s return voyage from Troas to Caesarea 
(Acts xx. xxi.), Having come from Assos to Mi- 
tylene in Lesbos (xx. 14), he arrived the next 
day over against Chios (v. 15), the next day at 
Samos and tarried at Trogyllium (i.): and the 
following day at Miletus (7b.): thence he went by 
Cos and Rhodes to Patara (xxi. 1). At that time 
Chios enjoyed the privilege of freedom, and it is not 
certain that it ever was politically a part of the 
province of Asia, though it is separated from the 
mainland only by a strait of 5 miles. Its length is 
about 32 miles, and in breadth it varies from 8 to 
18. Its outline is mountainous and bold; and it 
has always been celebrated for its beauty and fruit- 
fulness. In recent times it has been too well 
known, under its modern name of Scio, for the 
dreadful sufferings of its inhabitants in the Greck 
war of independence, 

Chis‘leu, [MonrTns.] 

Chis'lon, father of Elidad, the prince of the 
tribe of Benjamin, chosen to assist in the division 
of the land of Canaan among the tribes (Num. 
X<xiv. 21}, 

Chis'loth-Ta'bor, a place to the border of which 
reached the border of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 12). It 
may be the village Zésd/ which is now standing 
about two miles and a half to the west of Mount 
Tabor. 

Chit'tim, Kit'tim, a family or race descended 
from Javan (Gen, x. 4; 1 Chr. i. 7; A. V. Kit- 
TIM), closely related to the Dodanim, and remotely 
to the other descendants of Javan. Chittim is fre- 
quently noticed in Scripture: Balaam predicts that 
a fleet should thence proceed for the destruction of 
Assyria (Num. xxiv. 24): in Is. xxiii. 1, 12, it 
appears as the resort of the fleets of Tyre: in Jer. 
ii. 10, the ‘* isles of Chittim’’ are to the far west, 
as Kedar to the east of Palestine: the ‘Tyrians 
procured thence the cedar or box-wood, which they 
inlaid with ivory for the decks of their vessels (Ez, 
xxvii. 6): in Dan. xi. 30, “ships of Chittim 
advance to the south to meet the king of the north. 
At a later period we find Alexander the Great 
described as coming from the land of CHETTIIM 
(1 Mace. i. 1), and Perseus as king of the C1TIMS 
(1 Mace. viii. 5). Josephus considered Cyprus as 
the original seat of the Chittim, adducing as evi- 
dence the name of its principal town, Citium. 
Citium was without doubt a Phoenician town. 
From the town the name extended to the whole 
island of Cyprus, which was occupied by Phoenician 
colonies. ‘The name Chittim, which in the first 
instance had applied to Phoenicians only, passed 
over to the islands which they had oceupied, and 
thence to the people who succeeded the Phoenicians 
in the occupation of them. Thus in ree 
Chittim sevidently = Macedonia. The “ ships © 
Chittim ” in Dan, have been explained as Mace- 
donian ; but the assumption on which this ae] 
pretation rests, is not borne out. In an TT 
point of view, Chittim must be regarded as apply- 
ing, not to the original Phoenician settlers a 
Cyprus, but to the race which succeeded them; 
viz. the Carians, The Carians were spear 
with the Leleges, and mast be considered as en | 
to the Pelasgic family though quite distinet 
the Hellenic branch, 

Chi'un. [Rempnan.] 
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Chlo’e, a woman mentioned in 1 Cor, i. 11. 

Cho’ba, s place mentioned in Jud. iv. 4, ap- 

ently situated in the central part of Palestine. 
Ii is probably the same as 

Cho’bai, which occurs in Jud. xv. 4,5. The 
mame suggests Hobah, if the distance from the pro- 
buble site of Bethulia were not too great. 

Chor‘ashan, one of the places in which “ David 
ani his men were wont to haunt,” (1 Sam. xxx. 
30}. It may, perhaps, be identified with ASHAN 
Simeon. This is, however, quite uncertain, and 
the name has not been discovered. 

Chora'zin, one of the cities in which our Lord’s 
mighty works were done, but named only in His 
denunciation (Matt. xi. 21; Luke x. 13). St. 
Jerome describes it as on the shore of the lake, two 
miles from Capernaum. Dr. Robinson's conclusion 
is that Khan Minyeh being Capernaum, Et- 
Tolwyhah is Bethsaida, and Tell Him Chorazin, 
but the question is enveloped in great obscurity. 

Cho'seba. The ‘men of Chozeba” are named 
(1 Chr. iv. 22) amongst the descendants of Shelah 
the son of Judah, Chezib ard Chozeba are, per- 
haps, the same as ACHZIR, 

Christ. (Jesus, ] 

Caristian, The disciples, we are told (Acts 
1. °6), were first called Christians at Antioch on 

Oroutes, somewhere about A.D. 43. The name, 
and the place where it was conferred, are both 
tmifiant. It is clear that the appellation 
“Christian " was one which could not have been 
asumed by the Christians themselves, They were 

mown to each other as brethren of one family, as 


1 Cor, vii, 12), disciples (Acts ix, 26, xi. 29), 
belicters (Acts v. 14), saints (Rom. viii. 27, xv. 25), 
t the outer world could know nothing of’ the 
force and significance of these terms. T'o the 
“ctemptnous Jew they were Nazarenes and 
1, Bames which carried with them the 
Y and turbulence of the places whence they 
rung, and from whence nothing good and no 
ess might come. The Jews could add nothing 
‘om which these names expressed, and had 

1g evoured to do so they would not have 
de glory of their Messiah by applying his 
tefl Whom they could not but regard as 
wersofa pretender. The name ‘‘Christian,” 
Which, in the only other cases where it 
Pears in the N. TT. (Acts xxvi. 28; 1 Pet. iv.16 : 
* Nt, Ann. xv. 44), is used contemptuously, 


“ron Ue could have so appropriatel 

a fhe t a8 Antioch, where the ist Chureh 
Wen ale aa the heathen, Its inhabitants 
talenng ny for oe wit and a propensity for 
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when Peter appointed Evodius bishop of Antioch, 
and they who were formerly called Nazarenes and 
Galilaeans had their name changed to Christians. 
Chronicles, First and Second Books of, the name 
originally given to the record made by the appointed 
historiographers in the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah. In the LXX. these books are called Mapa- 
Acttouevav xparov and 3ebrepov, which is under- 
stood, after Jerome’s explanation, as meaning that 
they are supplementary to the books of Kings. The 
Vulgate retains both the Hebrew and Greek name 
in Latin characters, Dibre jammim, or hajamim, 
and Paralipomenon. The constant tradition of the 
Jews, in which they have been followed by the 
great mass of Christian commentators, is that these 
books were for the most part compiled by Ezra. 
Iu fact, the internal evidence as to the time when 
the book of Chronicles was compiled, seems to tally 
remarkably with the tradition concerning its author- 
ship. Notwithstanding this agreement, however, 
the authenticity of Chronicles has been vehemently 
impugned by De Wette and other German critics, 
whose arguinents have been successfully refuted by 
Dahler, Keil, Movers, and others. As regards the 
plan of the book, of which the book of Ezra is a con- 
tinuation, forming one work, it becomes apparent im- 
mediately we consider it as the compilation of Ezra 
or some one nearly contemporary with him. One of 
the greatest difficulties connected with the captivity 
and the return must have been the maintenance of 
that genealogical distribution of the lands which 
yet was a vital point of the Jewish economy. 
Another difficulty intimately connected with the 
former was the maintenance of the temple services 
at Jerusalem. This could only be effected by the 


;| residence of the priests and Levites in Jerusalem 


in the order of their courses: and this residence 
was only practicable in case of the payment of the 
appointed tithes, first-fruits, and other oflerings, 
But then again the registers of the Levitical genea- 
logies were necessary, in order that it might be 
known who were entitled to such and such allow- 
ances, as porters, as singers, as priests, and so on; 
because all these offices went by families ; and again 
the payment of the tithes, first-fruits, &c., was 
dependent upon the different families of Israel being 
established each in his inheritance. Obviously 
therefore one of the most pressing wants of the 
Jewish community after their return from Babylon 
would be trusty genealogical records. But further, 
not only had Zerubbabel, and after him Ezra and 
Nehemiah, laboured most earnestly to restore the 
temple and the public worship of God there to the 
condition it had been in under the kings of Judah ; 
but it appears clearly from their policy, and from 
the language of the contemporary prophets, Haggai 
and Zechariah, that they had it much at heart to 
re-infuse something of national life and spirit into 
the heart of the people, and to make them feel that 
they were still the inheritors of God’s covenanted 
mercies, and that the captivity had only temporarily 
interrupted, not dried up, the stream of God's 
fivour to their nation. Now nothing could more 
effectually aid these pious and patriotic designs 
than setting before the people a compendious 
history of the kingdom of David, which should 
embrace a full account of its prosperity, should 
trace the sins which led to its overthrow, but 
should carry the thread through the period of the 
captivity, and continue it as it were unbroken on 
the other side; and those passages in their former 
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history would be especially important which ex- 
hibited their greatest and best kings as engaged in 
building or restoring the temple, in reforming all 
corruptions in religion, and zealously regulating 
the services of the house of God. As regards the 
kingdom of Israel or Samaria, seeing it had utterly 
and hopelessly passed away, and that the existing 
inhabitants were among the bitterest ‘‘ adversaries 
of Judah and Benjamin,” it would naturally engage 
very little of the compiler’s attention. These con- 
siderations explain exactly the plan and scope of 
that historical work which consists of the two 
books of Chronicles and the book of Ezra. Many 
Chaldaisms in the language of these books, the 
resemblance of the style of Chron. to that of Ezra, 
which is, in parts, avowedly Ezra’s composition, 
the reckoning by Darics (1 Chr. xxix. 7), as well 
as the brenking off of the narrative in the lifetime 
of Ezra, are among other valid arguments by which 
the authorship, or rather compilation of 1 and 2 
Chr. and Ezr. is vindicated to Ezra. As regards 
the materials used by him, and the sources of his 
information, they are not difficult to discover. The 
genealogies are obviously transcribed from some 
register, in which were preserved the genealogies 
of the tribes and families drawn up at different 
times. The same wide divergence in the age of 
other materials embodied in the books of Chronicles 
is also apparent, Thus the information in 1 Chr. i. 
concerning the kings of Edom before the reign of 
Saul, was obviously compiled from very ancient 
sources. The same may be said of the incident of 
the slaughter of the sons of Ephraim by the Git- 
tites, 1 Chr. viii. 21, viii. 13, and of the account 
of the sons of Shela, and their dominion in Moab, 
1 Chr. iv. 21,22. The curious details concerning 
the Reubenites and Gadites in 1 Chr. v. must have 
been drawn from contemporary documents, embo- 
died probably in the genealogical records of Jotham 
and Jeroboam, while other records used by the 
compiler are as late as after the return from Baby- 
lon, such as 1 Chr. ix, 2 sqq.; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 20 
sqq. ; and others, as Ezr. ii. and iy. 6-23, are as 
late as the time of Artaxerxes and Nehemiah. 
Hence it is further manifest that the books of Chro- 
nicles and Ezra, though put into their present form 
by one hand, contain in fact extracts from the 
writings of many different writers, which were 
extant at the time the compilation was made. 
For the full account of the reign of David, he made 
copious extracts from the books of Samuel the seer, 
Nathan the prophet, and Gad the seer (1 Chr. 
xxix. 29), For the reign of Solomon he copied 
from “the book of Nathan,” from ‘* the prophecy 
of Ahijah the Shilonite,” and from “the visions of 
Iddo the seer” (2 Chr. ix. 29). Another work of 
Iddo called “ the story (or interpretation, Midrash) 
of the prophet Iddo,”’ supplied an account of the 
acts, and the ways, and suyings, of king Abijah 
(xiii. 22): while yet another book of Iddo con- 
cerning genealogies, with the book of the prophet 
Shemaiah, contained the acts of king Rehoboam 
(xii. 15). For later times the “ Book of the kings 
of Israel and Judah” is repeatedly cited (2 Chr. 
ay 26, xxvii. 7, xxxii. 32, xxxiii. 18, &c.), and 

the sayings of the seers,”’ or rather of Chozai (xxxiii. 
19) ; and for the reigns of Uzziah and Hezekiah 
“ the vision of the prophet Isaiah ” (xxvi. 22, 
xxxii. 32). Besides the above named works, there 
was also the public national record mentioned in 


Sf Neh. xii, 23, These “ Chronicles of David,” are 
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probably the same as those above referred to, written 
by Samuel, Nathan, and Gad. From this time 
the afiairs of each king’s reign were regularly 
recorded in a book (1 K. xiv. 28, xv. 7, &c.); and 
it was doubtless from this common source that the 
passages in the Books of Samuel and Hiuys identical 
with the Books of Chronicles were derived. As 
regards the closing chapter of 2 Chr. subsequent to 
v. 8, and the first ch, of [zra, a comparison of 
them with the narrative of 2 K. xxiv. xxv., will 
lead to the conclusion that while the writer of the 
narrative in Aings lived in Judah, and died under 
the dynasty of Nebuchadnezzar, the writer of the 
chapter in Chronicles lived at Babylon, and sure 
vived till the commencement at least of the Persian 
dynasty. Moreover, he seems to speak as one who 
had long been a subject of Nebuchadnezzar, calling 
him simply “ King Nebuchadnezzar.” It seems 
highly probable that as Jeremiah wrote the closing 
portion of the Book of Kings, so did Daniel write 
the corresponding portion in Chronicles, and down 
to the end of Ezr. i. As regards the LANGUAGE of 
these books, as of Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and the 
later prophets, it has a marked Chaldee colouring, 
and Gesenius says of them, that “as literary works, 
they are decidedly inferior to those of older date” 
(Introd. to Heb. Gramm.). 

Chronology. The object of this article is to 
indicate the present state of biblical chronology. 
By this term we understand the technical and 
historical chronology of the Jews and their an- 
cestors from the earliest time to the close of the 
New Testament Canon. The technical division 
must be discussed in some detail, the historical 
only as far as the return from Babylon, the dis- 
puted matters of the period following that event 
being separately treated in other articles.=i, TECH- 
NICAL CHRONOLOGY.—The technical part of He 
brew chronology presents great difficulties. There 
is no evidence that the ancient Hebrews had any 
division smaller than an hour :—Hour.—The hour 
is supposed to be mentioned in Daniel (iii. 6, 15, 
iv. 16, 830 A. V. 19, 33, v. 5), but in no one of 
these cases is a definite period of time clearly in- 
tended by the word employed. The Egyptians 
divided the day and night into hours like ourselves 
from at least B.c. cir, 1200. It is therefore not 
improbable that the Israelites were acquainted with 
the hour from an early period. The ‘<sun-dial of 
Ahaz,” whatever instrument, fixed or moveable, it 
may have been, implies a division of the kind. In 
the N. T. we find the same system as the modern, 
the hours being reckoned from the beginning of the 
Jewish night and day. [Hours.] Day.—For the 
civil day of 24 hours we find in one place (Dan. 
viii. 14) the term “evening-morning” (also in 
2 Cor. xi. 25 A. V. “a night and a day”). What- 
ever may be the proper meaning of this Hebrew 
term, it cannot be doubted here to signify “‘ nights 
and days.” The civil day was divided into night 
and natural day, the periods of darkness and light 
(Gen. i. 5). It commenced with night, which 
stands first in the special term given above. The 
night, and therefore the civil day, is generally held 
to have begun at sunset, The natural day probably 
was held to commence at sunrise, morning-twilight 
being included in the last watch of the night, ac- 
cording to the old as well as the later division; 
some, however, made the morning-wateh, pa tof 
the day. Four natural periods, smaller : 
civil day, are mentioned. These are “evening, 
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and “morning,” “the two lights,” as though | can be no doubt that it Was essentially tropical, 
“double light,” noon, and “half the night,” mid- | since certain observances connected with the pro- 
night, All these seem to designate periods, evening | duce of the land were fixed to particular days. It 
and morning being, however, much longer than | is equally clear that the months were lunar, each 
noon and midnight. The night was divided into commencing with a new moon. It would appear 
watches. In the O. T. but two are expressly | therefore that there must have been some mode of 
mentioned, and we have to infer the existence | adjustment. To ascertain what this was, it is 
of a third, the first watch of the night, The | necessary first to decide when the year commenced. 
middle watch occurs in Judges vii. 19;—** And} On the 16th day of the month Abib, as already 
Gideon and the hundred men that [were] with him | mentioned, ripe ears of corn were to be offered as 
went down uato the extremity of the camp at the | first-fruits of the harvest (Lev. ii. 14, xxiii. 10, 
beginning of the middle watch ;” and the morning- 11). The reaping of the barley commenced the 
Watch is mentioned in Ex. xiv. 24 and 1 Sam. xi. | harvest (2 Sam. xxi. 9), the wheat following (Ruth 
Il, In the N. T. four night-watches are men- | ij, 23). It is therefore necessary to find when the 
toned, which were probably adopted from the barley becomes ripe in Palestine. According to the 
as a modification of the old system, All | observation of travellers the barley is ripe, in the 

four occur together in Mark xiii, 33-— Week.— | warmest parts of the country, in the first days of 
The Hebrew week was a period of seven days end-| April, The barley-harvest therefore commences 
ing with the Sabbath ; therefore it could not have about half a month after the vernal equinox, so 
ea a division of the month, which was lunar, | that the year would begin at about that tropical 
Without intercalation. The week, whether a period poitit were-it not divided into lunar months. We 
of seven days, or & quarter of the month, was of may conclude that the nearest new moon about or 
commoa use in antiquity, The Egyptians, how- | after the equinox, but not much before, was chosen 
ich Were without it, dividing their month of 30 as the commencement of the year. The method of 
days into decads as did the Athenians, The Hebrew intercalation can only have been that which ob- 
week therefore cannot have been adopted from | tained after the Captivity—the addition of a thir- 
i probably both it and the Sabbath were | teenth month, whenever the twelfth ended too long 

used and observed by the patriarchs.—Month,— before the equinox for the first-fruits of the harvest 
ime i to be offered in the middle of the month following, 
ys | and the similar offerings at the times appointed. 

a probably forming a year of 360 days, for the | The later Jews had ies beginnings to the year. 
Ge 7th, and 10th months are mentioned | At the time of the Second Temple these two be- 
om Tu 13, vii, 11, viii. 14, 4, 5). The months ginnings obtained, the seventh month of the civil 
Senod giving of the Law until the time of the reckoning being Abib, the first of the sacred, 
ther emple, when we have certain knowledge of | Hence it has been held that the institution at the 
metis ke ee always lunar. These lunar time of the Exodus was merely a change of com- 
aerate ey, ; D supposed to have been always | mencement, and not the introduction of a new 
= a and 30 days, Their average | year; and also that from this time there were the 
(4) shore 9 y course be a lunation, or a little | two beginnings. The former opinion is at present 
re 294 days, and therefore they would in purely hypothetical, and has been too much mixed 

up with the latter, for which, on the contrary, 

there is some evidence. The strongest point in 
this evidence is the circumstance that the sabbatical 
and jubilee years commenced in the seventh month, 
and doubtless on its first day. It is perfectly 
clear that this would be the most convenient, if 
not the necessary, commencement of single years of 
total cessation from the labours of the field, since 
each year so commencing would comprise the whole 
round of these occupations in a regular order from 
seed-time to harvest, and from harvest to vintage 
and gathering of fruit, We can therefore come to 
no other conclusion but that for the purposes of 
agriculture the year was held to begiu with the 
seventh month, while the months were stil] reck- 
oned from the sacred commencement in Abib,— 
Seasons.—The ancient Hebrews do not appear to 
have divided their year into fixed seasons. We 
find mention of the natural seasons, “ summer,” 
and “winter,” which are used for the whole year 
in Ps. Ixxiv. 17; Zech. xiv, 8; and perhaps Gen. 
Vili. 22, The former of these properly means the 
time of cutting fruits, and the latter, that of 
gathering fruits; the one referring to the early 
fruit season, the other to the late one. There are 
two agricultural seasons of a more special character 
than the preceding in their ordinary use. These 
are “seed-time” and “ harvest.”— Festivals and 
holy days.— Besides the Sabbaths and new moons, 
there were four great festivals and a fast in the 
ancient Hebrew year, the Feast of the Passover, 
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that of Weeks, that of Trumpets, the Day of Atone- 
ment, and the Feast of Tabernacles. The small 
number and simplicity of these primitive Hebrew 
festivals and holy days is especially worthy of note. 
It is also observable that they are not of an astro- 
nomical character; and that when they are con- 
nected with nature, it is as directing the gratitude 
of the people to Him who, in giving good things, 
leaves not Himself without witness. In later 
times many holy days were added. Of these the 
most worthy of remark are the Feast of Purim, or 
“Lots.” commemorating the deliverance of the 
Jews from Haman’s plot, the Feast of the Dedica- 
tion, recording the cleansing and re-dedication of 
the Temple by Judas Maccabaeus, and fasts on the 
anniversaries of great national misfortunes con- 
nected with the Babylouish Captivity.—Sabbatical 
and Juyilee Years.—The sabbatical year, “ the 
fallow year”’ or possibly “ year of remission,”’ also 
called a “ sabbath,”’ and a “ great sabbath,” was 
an institution of strictly the same character as the 
sabbath,—a year of rest, like the day of rest. The 
sabbatical year must have commenced at the civil 
beginning of the year, with the 7th month, as we 
have already shown. Although doubtless held to 
commence with the Ist of the month, its beginning 
Appears to have been kept at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles (Deut. xxxi. 10), while that of the jubilee 
year was kept on the Day of Atonement. After 
the lapse of seven sabbatical periods, or forty-nine 
years, a year of jubilee was to be kept, immediately 
following the last sabbatical year. This was called 
“the year of the trumpet,” or ydbél, the latter 
word meaning either the sound of the trumpet or 
the instrument itself, because the commencement 
of the year was announced on the Day of Atone- 
ment by sound of trumpet. It was similar to the 
sabbatical year in its character, although doubtless 
yet more important. [SaBBATICAL YEAR; JUBI- 
LEE. |—Zras.—There are indications of several 
historical eras haying been used by the ancient 
Hebrews, but our information is so scanty that we 
are generally unable to come to positive conclusions. 
—1. The ixodus is used as an era in 1 K, vi. 1, in 
giving the date of the foundation of Solomon’s 
Temple.—2. The foundation of Solomon's temple 
is conjectured to have been an era (1 K. ix. 10; 
2 Chr. viii. 1),—-5. The era once used by Ezekiel, 
and commencing in Josiah’s 18th year, was most 
probably connected with the sabbatical system (Ez. 
i. 2),——4, The era of Jehoiachin’s captivity is con- 
stantly used by Ezekiel. The earliest date is the 
oth year (i. 2), and the latest, the 27th (xxix. 17). 
The prophet generally gives the date without ap- 
plying any distinctive term to the era. We have 
no proof that it was used except by those to whose 
captivity it referred. Its first year was current 
B.C. 596, commencing in the spring of that year. 
—5. The beginning of the seventy years’ captivity 
does not appear to have been used as an era,—6. 
The return from Babylon does not appear to be 
employed as an era; it is, however, reckoned from 
in Ezra (iii. 1, 8), as is the Exodus in the Penta- 
teuch.-7. The era of the Seleucidae is used in the 
first and second books of Maccabees.—8, The liber- 
ation of the Jews from the Syrian yoke in the Ist 
year of Simon the Maccabee is stated to have been 
commemorated by an era used in contracts and 
agreements (1 Macc. xiii. 41).—Regnal Years.— 
By the Hebrews regnal years appear to have been 
counted from the beginning of the year, not from 
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the day of the king’s accession. Thus, if a king 
came to the throne in the last month of one year, 
reigned for the whole of the next year, and died in 
the 1st month of the 3rd year, we might have 
dates in his Ist, 2nd, and 3rd yrs., although he 
governed for no more than 13 or 14 months,—ii. 
HisTORICAL CHRONOLOGY.—The historical part 
of Hebrew chronology is not less difficult than the 
technical. The information in the Bible is indeed 
direct rather than inferential, although there is 
very important evidence of the latter kind, but the 
present state of the numbers makes absolute cer- 
tainty in many cases impossible. The frequent 
occurrence of round numbers is a matter of minor 
importance, for, although when we have no other 
evidence, it manifestly precludes our arriving at 
positive accuracy, the variation of a few years is 
not to be balanced against great differences appat- 
ently not to be positively resolved, as those of the 
primaeval numbers in the Hebrew, LXX. and 
Samaritan Pentateuch.—Biblical data.—It will be 
best to examine the biblical information under the 
main periods into which it may be separated, be- 
ginning with the earliest. A. First Period, from 
Adam to Abram’s departure from Haran.—All the 
numerical data in the Bible for the chronology of 
this interval are comprised in two genealogical lists 
in Genesis, the first from Adam to Noah and his 
sons (Gen. y. 3 ad fin.), and the second from Shem 
to Abram (xi. 10-26), and in certain passages 10 
the same book (vii. 6, 11, viii. 13, ix. 28, 29, xi. 
32, xii. 4). The Masoretic Hebrew text, the 
LXX., and the Samaritan Pentateuch greatly differ, 
as may be seen by the following table. 
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Age of each Years of each ||! Total length 
when the next after the next of the life of 
was born. was born. each, 

Sept | Hes Sam. ‘Sept Heb, Sam. Sept.| Heb. Sam. 
Adam ....... 220 120 700 800 930 | .. 
Baths cnsveeas 205 105 707 807 912 
a Ae ee 190 90 715 815 905 
Cainan...... 170 7 | 740 £40 910 
Mahalaleel ,.| 165 65 730 830 895 * 
Jared: pcccac 162 | 62)| 800] .. | 785)! 962 87 
Enoch....... 165 65 200 300 365 as 
Methuselah... es +e 67 ges) 782 | 653|| 969 4 
Lamech ..... 188 | 182 | 53) 565 Re 600|| 753 | 777 | 653 
Woahisss:ss<i 502 | .. 448 | .. «|| 950] we | 
Shem........ 100 | .. | §00 -« || 600 

9264 |1658 | 1309|| This was “two years after the 

2244 Flood.” 
Arphaxad ...| 135 | 35 | .. || 400 | 403 { 303 ||(535) |(438)| 458 
Cainan...... 130 -. || 330 (460) | 3 
Salah ....... 130 | 30] .. || 330 | 403 | 303 | (460) (435) ) 
Eber ......+ 134] 34 270 | 430 |. | (408) (464) | 20 
Peleg.....+0. 130 | 30 209 | .. | 109 | (339 | 239 0 
Reis issa055 132 | 32 207 107 | (339) |(239 20 
Serug ....... 130 | 30 200 | .. | 100 | (30) (230 148 
Nahor....... 79 | 39 129 | 119 | 69 | (208) \(148) 








The dots indicate numbers agreeing with the LXX. 
The number of generations in the LXX, is one in 


excess of the Heb. and Sam. on account of the 
** Second Cainan,” whom the sete 3 
agreed in rejecting as spurious. The variations 

the result of pe not accident, as is evident from 
the years before the birth of a son and the residues 
agreeing in their sums in almost all cases in the 
antediluvian generations, the exceptions, save one, 
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being apparently the result of necessity that lives 
should not overlap the date of the Flood. We have 
no clue to the date or dates of the alterations beyond 
that we can trace the LXX. form to the First cen- 
tury of the Christian era, if not higher, and the 
Heb. to the Fourth century: if the Sam. numbers 
be as old as the text, we can assign them a higher 
antiquity than what is known as to the Heb. The 
cause of the alterations is most uncertain. It has 
indeed been conjectured that the Jews shortened 
the chronology in order that an ancient prophecy 
that the Messiah should come in the sixth millenary 
of the world’s age might not be known to be ful- 
filled in the advent of our Lord. The reason may 
be sufficient in itself, but it does not rest upon 
sufficient evidence. The different proportions of 
the generations and lives in the LXX. and Heb. 
have been asserted to afford an argument in favour 
of the former. But a stronger is found in the long 
period required from the Flood to the Dispersion 
aod the establishment of kingdoms. With respect 
to probability of accuracy arising from the state of 
the text, the Heb. certainly has the advantage. If, 
bowever, we consider the Sam. form of the lists as 
sprung from the other two, the LXX. would seem 
to be earlier than the Heb., since it is more pro- 
that the antediluvian generations would have 

been shortened to a general agreement with the Heb., 
thin that the postdiluvian would have been length- 
eal to suit the LXX.; for it is obviously most 
btely that a sufficient number of years having been 
delacted from the earlier gererations, the operation 
Wis bot carried on with the later. On the whole 
We are inclined to prefer the LXX. numbers after 
the Deloge, and, as consistent with them, and pro- 
lubly of the same authority, those before the De- 
It remains for us to ascertain what 
pears to be the best form of each of the three 
cae and to state the intervals thus obtained. 
the ~\. antediluvian generations, that of Me- 
is 187 or 167 yrs.: the former seems to 
aire the true number, since the latter 
make this patriarch, if the subsequent gene- 
Inthe be correct, to survive the Flood 14 years, 
ret Lees numbers of the LXX. we must 
Nabe’ nd Cainan. Of the two forms of 
79, eration in the LXX. we must prefer 
a. More consistent with the numbers near it, 
Tn alo found in the Sam. In the case of 
We should rather suppose the number might 
Mol n ceee! by a copyist, and take the 145 
that the  Sam.—It has been generally supposed 
e pea ary took place in the days of Peleg, 
of what is said in Ahi x. 25. The 

must have happened at 

: ‘bath, rather than, as some have an : 
cnsider time in his life. We should therefore 
following as the best forms of the 


according to the three sources, 
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Gen, xii. 1-5. The same number of years is given 
in Ex. xii. 40,41. <A third passage, occurring in 
the same essential form in both ‘Testaments, and 
therefore especially satisfactory as to its textual 
accuracy, is the divine declaration to Abraham of 
the future history of his children :—*‘* Know of a 
surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land 
[that is] not their’s, and shall serve them; and 
they shall afflict them four hundred years; and 
also that nation, whom they shall serve, will I 
judge: and afterward shall they come out with 
great substance” (Gen. xv. 13, 14; comp. Acts 
vii. 6,7). The four hundred years cannot be held 
to be the period of oppression without a denial of 
the historical character of the narrative of that 
time, but can only be supposed to mean the time 
from this declaration to the Exodus. This reading, 
which in the A. V. requires no more than a slight 
change in the punctuation, if it suppose an unusual 
construction in Hebrew, is perfectly admissible ac- 
cording to the principles of Shemitic grammar, and 
might be used in Arabic. We find no difficulty 
in accepting the statements as to the longevity of 
Abraham and certain of his descendants, and can 
go on to examine the details of the period under 
consideration as made out from evidence requiring 
this admission. The narrative affords the following 
data which we place under two periods—l1. that 
from Abram’s leaving Haran to Jacob’s entering 
Egypt, and 2. that from Jacob's entering Egypt to 
the Exodus. 


1, Age of Abram on lesving Haran.. .. 75 yrs. 
— at Isanc’s birth .. .. 100 


—_ 





Age of Isaac at Jacob’s birth .. .. 60 
Age of Jacob on entering Egypt.. .. 130 


216 or 215 yrs. 
2. Age of Levi on entering Egypt .. .. .. cir. 45 
Residue of his life... 92 


Oppression after the death of Jacob’s sons (Ex. i. 
6, 7, seqq.) 
Age of Moses at Exodus .. .. .. oc «+ «- 80 


Age of Joseph in the same year .. .. .. «. 39 
Residue of his life... 6. 2. oe oe oe we 
Age of Moses at Exodus .. .. «2 oe «2 ee 80 


These data make up about 387 or 388 years, to 
which it is reasonable to make some addition, since 
it appears that all Joseph's generation died before 
the oppression commenced, and it is probable that 
it had begun some time before the birth of Moses. 
The sum we thus obtain cannot be far different 
from 430 years, a period for the whole sojourn 
that these data must thus be held to confirm. 
C. Third Period, from the Exodus to the Founda- 
tion of Solomon’s Temple.—There is but one passage 
from which we obtain the length of this period as a 
whole. It is that in which the Foundation of the 
Temple is dated in the 480th (Heb.), or 440th 
(LXX.) year after the Exodus, in the 4th yr. 2nd m. 
of Solomon's reign (1 K. vi. 1). Subtracting from 
480 or 440 yrs. the first three yrs. of Solomon and 
the 40 of David, we obtain (480 -43=) 437 or 
(440 -43=) 397 yrs. These results we have first 
to compare with the detached numbers. These are 
as follows:—A. From Exodus to death of Moses, 
40 yrs. B. Leadership of Joshua, 7-+2 yrs. C. 
Interval between Joshua's death and the First Servi- 
tude, z yrs. D. Servitudes and rule of Judges until 
Eli’s death, 430 yrs. E. Period from Eli’s death to 
Saul’s accession, 20-+x yrs. F. Saul’s reign, 40 yrs. 
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G. David's reign, 40 yrs. H. Solomon's reign to 
Foundation of Temple, 3 yrs. Sum, 3 24-580 yrs. 
It is possible to obtain «pproximatively the length 
of the three wanting numbers. Joshua’s age at the 
Exodus was 20 or 20-+-2 yrs. (Num. xiv. 29, 30), 
and at his death, 110: therefore the utmost length 
of his rule must be (110 — 20 — 40 =) 50 yrs. After 
Joshua there is the time of the Elders who overlived 
him, then a period of disobedience and idolatry, a 
servitude of 8 yrs., deliverance by Othniel the son 
of Kenaz, the nephew of Caleb, and rest for 40 yrs. 
until Othniel’s death. The duration of Joshua’s 
government 1s limited by the circumstance that 
Caleb's lot was apportioned to him in the 7th year 
of the occupation, and therefore of Joshun’s rule, 
when he was 85 yrs. old, and that he conquered 
the lot after Joshua's death. If we suppose that 
Caleb set out to conquer his lot about 7 years after 
its apportionment, then Joshua’s rule would be 
about 13 yrs., and he would have been a little older 
than Caleb. The interval between Joshua’s death 
and the First Servitude is limited by the history of 
Othniel. He was already a warrior when Caleb 
conquered his lot; he lived to deliver Israel from 
the Mesopotamian oppressor, and died at the end of 
the subsequent 40 yrs. of rest. Supposing Othniel 
to have been 30 yrs. old when Caleb set out, and 
110 yrs. at his death, 32 yrs. would remain for the 
interval in question. The rule of Joshua may be 
therefore reckoned to have been about 13 yrs., and 
the subsequent interval to the First Servitude about 
32 yrs., altogether 47 yrs. These numbers cannot 
be considered exact; but they can hardly be far 
wrong, more especially the sum. The residue of 
Samuel’s judgeship after the 20 yrs. from Eli’s death 
until the solemn fast and victory at Mizpeh, can 
scarcely have much exceeded 20 yrs. Samuel must 
have been still young at the time of Eli’s death, and 
he died very near the close of saul’s reign (1 Sam. 
xxv. 1, xxviii, 3). If he were 10 yrs. old at the 
former date, and judged for 20 yrs, after the victory 
at Mizpeh, he would have been near 90 yrs. old 
(10?+20+420?+438 ?) at his death, which appears 
to have been a long period of life at that time. If 
we thus suppose the three uncertain intervals, the 
residue of Joshun’s rule, the time after his death 
to the First Servitude, and Samuel’s rule after the 
victory at Mizpeh to have been respectively 6, 32, 
and 20 yrs., the sum of the whole period will be 
(580-+58=) 638 yrs.—D. Fourth Period, from 
the Foundation of Solomon’s Temple to its Destruc- 
tion.—The dates of this period are more accurately 
given and can be more easily ascertained. It is 
true that if all the Biblical evidence is carefully 
collected and compared it will be found that some 
small and great inconsistencies necessitate certain 
changes of the numbers. The greater difficulties, 
and some of the smaller, cannot be resolved without 
the supposition that numbers have been altered by 
copyists. We must never take refuge in the idea 
of an interregnum, since it is a much more violent 
hypothesis, considering the facts of the history, than 
the conjectural change of a number. Two inter- 
regnums have however been supposed, one of 11 
yrs. between Jeroboam II. and Zachariah, and the 
other, of 9 yrs. between Pekah and Hoshea. We 
prefer in both cases to suppose a longer reign of the 
earlier of the two kings between whom the inter- 
ete are conjectured. With the exception of 

ese two interregnums, we would accept the com- 
putation of the interval we are now cousidering 
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given in the margin of the A. V. It must be added, 
that the date of the conclusion of this period, there 
given B.C. 588, must be corrected to 586. The 
whole period may therefore be held to be of about 
425 yrs., that of the undivided kingdom 120 yrs., 
that of the kingdom of Judah about 388 yrs., and 
that of the kingdom of Israel about 255 yrs.— 
E. Fifth Period, from the Destruction of Solomon's 
Temple to the Return from the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity.—The determination of the length of this 
period depends upon the date of the retum to Pa- 
lestine. The decree of Cyrus leading to that event 
was made in the Ist year of his reign, doubtless at 
Babylon (Ezr. i. 1), BC. 538, but it does not seem 
certain that the Jews at once returned. Two num- 
bers, held by some to be identical, must here be 
considered. One is the period of 70 yrs., during 
which the tyranny of Babylon over Palestine and 
the East geiierally was to last, prophesied by Jere- 
miah (xxv.), and the other, the 70 yrs.’ captivity 
(xxix. 10; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 21; Dan. ix. 2). The 
commencement of the former period is plainly the 
Ist year of Nebuchadnezzar and 4th of Jehoiakim 
(Jer. xxv. 1), when the successes of the king of 
Babylon began (xlvi. 2), and the miseries of Jeru- 
salem (xxv. 29), and the conclusion, the fall of 
Babylon (ver. 26). The famous 70 years of cap- 
tivity would seem to be the same period as this, 
since it was to terminate with the return of the 
captives (Jer. xxix. 10). This period we consider 
to be of 48+ yrs., the doubtful number being 
the time of the reign of Cyrus before the return to 
Jerusalem, probably a space of about two or three 
years.—-Principal Systems of Biblical Chronology. 
—Upon the data we have considered three principal 
systems of Biblical Chronology have been founded, 
which may be termed the Long System, the Short, 
and the Kabbinical, There is a fourth, which, 
although an offshoot in part of the Jast, can scarcely 
be termed biblical, inasmuch as it depends for the 
most part upon theories, not only independent of 
but repugnant to the Bible: this last is at present 
peculiar to Baron Bunsen. The principal advocates 
of the Long Chronology are Jackson, Hales, and 
Des-Vignoles. They take the LXX. for the patu- 
archal generations, and adopt the tong interval from 
the Exodus to the Foundation of Solomon’s 7 emple. 
Of the Short Chronology Ussher may be considered as 
the most able advocate. He follows the Heb. in the 
patriarchal generations, and takes the 480 yrs. from 
the Exodus to the Foundation of Solomon's Temple. 
The Rabbinical Chronology accepts the biblical num- 
bers, but makes the most arbitrary corrections. For 
the dute of the Exodus it has been virtually accepted 
by Bunsen, Lepsius, and Lord A. Hervey. 
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The principal disagreements of these chronologers, 
besides ee already indicated, must be meee 
In the post-diluvian period Hales rejects the acer 
Cainan and reckons Terah’s age at Abrams b 
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130 instead of 70 years ; Jackson accepts the Second 
Caioan and does not make any change in the second 
case; Ussher and Petavius follow the Heb., but the 
former alters the generation of Terah, while the 
latter does not. The period of the kings, from the 
Foundation of Solomon’s Temple, is very nearly 
the same in the computations of Jackson, Ussher, 
and Petavias: Hales lengthens it by supposing an 
interregnum of 11 yrs. after the death of Amaziah ; 
Bunsen shortens it by reducing the reign of Ma- 
nasseh from 55 to 45 yrs.—-Probable determination 
of dates and intervals.—Having thus gone over the 
Biblical data, it only remains for us to state what 


we believe to be the most satisfactory scheme of 


chronology, derived from a comparison of these 
With foreign datae1. Date of the Destruction of 
Solomon's Temple.—The Temple was destroyed in 
the 19th year of Nebuchadnezzar, in the 5th month 
of the Jewish year (Jer. lii, 12, 13; 2 K. xxv, 8, 9). 
In Ptolemy's Canon this year is current in the 
Proleptic Julian year, B.C. 586, and the 5th month 


may be considered as about equal to August of 


that yearee?. Synchronism of Josiah and Pharaoh 
Nccho,—The death of Josiah can be clearly shown 
00 Biblical evidence to have taken place in the 
“tnd year before that in which the Temple was 
destroyed, that is, in the Jewish year from the 
tpnng of B.C. 608 to the spring of 607, Necho’s 
Ist year is proved by the Apis-tablets to have been 
mest probably the Keyptian vague year, Jan. B.C. 
609-8, but possibly B.c. 610-9, The expedition in 
“Posing which Josiah fell cannot be reasonably 
earlier than Necho’s 2nd year, n.c, 609-8 or 

S Important to notice that no earlier 
te of the destruction of the Temple than B.c, 586 
Gn be reconciled with the chronology of Necho's 
in We have thus 3c. 608-7 for the Jast year 
» and 638-7 for that of his accession, the 

date falling within the time indicated by the 


of Necho’s reign.——3. Synchronism of 


Seta and Tirkakah.—Tirhakah is mentioned as 
Opponent of Sennacherib shortly before the mi- 
fis -aptraction of his army in the 14th year 
eune It has been lately proved from the 
ri ets that the Ist year of Tirhakah’s reign 
Te Was the vague year current in B.C. 689. 
Year of Hezekiah, according to the received 

s BY: is B.c. 713, and, if we correct it 2 yrs. 
tcount of the lowering of the date of the de- 


ripest the Temple, B.c. 711. If we hold that | 4 


diferent 
othe Tom that w 


am 
raat before B.o, 695, Th 


leve to be the true explanation. Tir. 

: Kg ar eres is not explicitly termed Pharaoh 
‘i feet in the Bible, but king of Cush or 
the tine of Se rch it might be inferred that at 
se eacherib’s disastrous invasion he had 
lee ee sa * crown of Egypt, We hold, there- 


throne Appears to have come to th 

bk ead ee? yrs, before the accession of Hee 

Stabe nae ore BC, cir. 973, The invasion of 
Con, p, p, Pate ia his 5th year, by this com- 
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putation, B.c. 969. He appears to have come to the 
throne at least 21 or 22 yrs. before his expedition 
against Rehoboam. An inscription at the quarries 
of Silsilis in Upper Egypt records the cutting of 
stone in the 22nd year of Sheshonk I., or Shishak, 
for constructions in the chiet temple of Thebes, 
where we now find a record of his conquest of 
Judah. On these grounds we may place the ac- 
cession of Shishak B.c. cir. 990.<65, Exodus.— 


Arguments founded on independent evidence afford 


the best means of deciding which is the most pro- 
bable computation from Biblical evidence of the 
date of the Exodus. A comparison of the Hebrew 
calendar with the Egyptian has led the writer to 
the following result :—The civil commencement of 
the Hebrew year was with the new-moon nearest 
to the autumnal equinox ; and at the approxiinative 
date ot the Exodus obtained by the long reckoning, 
we find that the Egyptian vague year commenced 
at or about that point of time. ‘This approximative 
date, therefore, falls about the time at which the 
vague year and the Hebrew year, as dated from 
the autumnal equinox, nearly or exactly coincided 
in their commencements. It may be reasonably 
supposed that the Israelites in the time of the 
oppression had made use of the vague ycar as the 
common year of the country, which indeed is ren- 
dered highly probable by the circumstance that they 
had mostly adopted the Egyptian religion (Josh. 
xxiv. 14; Ez. xx. 7, 8), the celebrations of which 
were kept according to this year. When, there/ore, 
the festivals of the Law rendeied a year virtually 
tropical necessary, of the kind either restored or 
instituted at the Exodus, it seems most probable 
that the current vague year was fixed under Moses. 
If this supposition be correct, we should expect to 
find that the 14th day of Abib, on which tell the 
full-moon of the Passover of the Exodus, corre- 
sponded to the 14th day of a Phamenoth, in a vague 
year commencing about the autumnal equinox. It 
has been ascertained by computation that a full-moon 
fell on the 14th day of Phamenoth, on Thursday, 
April 21st, in the year B.c. 1652. A full-moon 
would not fall on the same day of the vague year 
at a shorter interval than 25 yrs. before or after this 
date, while the triple coincidence of the new-moon, 
vague year, and autumual equinox could not recur 
in less than 1500 vague years (Enc. Brit. 8th ed. 
art. ‘Egypt,’ p. 458). The date thus obtained is but 
yrs. earlier than Hales’s, and the interval from it 
to that of the Foundation of Solomon’s T. emple, B.c. 
cir. 1010, would be about 642 yrs., or 4 yrs. in ex- 
cess of that previously obtained from the numerical 
statements in the Bible. We therefore take B.c. 
1652 as the most satisfactory date of the Exodus.— 
6. Date of the Commencement of the 430 years 
of Sojourn.—We hold the 430 years of Sojourn to 
have commenced when Abraham entered Palestine, 
and that the interval was of 430 complete years, or 
a little more, commencing about the time of the 
vernal equinox, B.C. 2082, or nearer the beginning 
of that proleptic Julian year.-7. Date of the Dis- 
persion.—Taking the LXX. numbers as most pro- 
bable, the Dispersion must be placed B.c. cir. 2698, 
or, if we accept Ussher’s correction of the age of 


— | Terah at the birth of Abraham, cir, 2758.—=8. Date 


of the Flood.—The Flood, as ending about 401 yrs. 
before the birth of Peleg, would be placed B.C. cir. 
3099 or 3159. The year preceding, or the 402nd, 
was that mainly occupied by the catastrophe. It is 
most reasonable to suppose the Noachian eee 
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to have begun to spread about three centuries after 
the Flood. As far as we can learn, no independent 
historical evidence points to an earlier period than 
the middle of the 28th century B.c. as the time of 
the foundation of kingdoms, although the chrono- 
logy of Egypt reaches to about this period, while 
that of Babylon and other states does not greatly 
fall short of the same antiquity.=—9. Date of the 
Creation of Adam.—The numbers given by the 
LXX. for the antediluvian patriarchs would place 
the creation of Adam 2262 yrs. before the end of 
the Flood, or B.c. cir. 5361 or 5421. 

Chrysolite, one of the precious stones in the 
foundation of the heavenly Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 20). 
It has been already stated [BERYL] that the chry- 
solite of the ancients is ideutical with the modern 
Oriental topaz, the tarshish of the Hebrew Bible. 

Chrysoprase occurs only in Rev. xxi. 20. Mr. 
King (Antique Gems, p. 59, note) says that the 
true chrysoprase is sometimes found in antique 
Egyptian jewellery set alternately with bits of 
lapis-lazuli; it is not improbable therefore that this 
is the stone which was the tenth in the walls of the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 

Chub, the name of a people in alliance with 
Egypt in the time of Nebuchadnezzar (Ez. xxx. 5), 
and probably of northern Africa, or of the lands 
near Egypt to the south. Some have proposed to 
recognise Chub in the names of various African 
places, Others, however, think the present Heb. 
text corrupt in this word. It has been therefore 
proposed to read Nub for Nubia, as the Arab. vers. 
has “the people the Noobeh.” Far better, on 
the score of probability, is the emendation which 
Hitzig proposes, Lab. The Lubim might well 
occur among the peoples suffering in the fall of 
Egypt. In the absence of better evidence we prefer 
the reading of the present Heb. text. 

Chun, a city of Hadadezer, called Berothai in 
2 Sam. viii. 8. Chun is believed to be a cor- 
ruption (1 Chr. xviii.8). [BeROTHAH.] 
_ Church, (I.) The derivation of the word Church 
1s uncertain. It is generally said to be derived 
from the Greek xupiaxdy. But the derivation has 
been too hastily assumed. It was probably con- 
nected with dirk, the Latin circus, circulus, the 
Greek xv«Aos, and possibly also with the Welsh 
cylch, cyl, cynchle, or caer.—II. The word éxxAn- 
ala is no doubt derived from éxxavety, and in 
accordance with its derivation it originally meant 
an assembly called out by the magistrate, or by 
legitimate authority. This is the ordinary classical 
sense of the word. But it throws no light on the 
nature of the institution so designated in the New 
Testament. For to the writers of the N.T. the 
word had now lostits primary signification, and 
Was either used generally for any meeting (Acts 
xIx. 32), or more purtic:larly, it denoted (1) the 
religious assemblies of the Jews (Deut. iv. 10, xviii. 
16); (2) the whole assembly or congregation of 
the Israelitish people (Acts vii. 38; Heb. ii. 12; 
Ps, xxii. 22; Deut, xxxi. 30). It was in this last 
sense that the word was adopted and applied by the 
Writers of the N. T. to the Christian congregation. 
The chief difference between the words ‘ ecclesia”? 
and ee tals would Probably consist in this, that 

ercresia primarily signified the Christian body, 
and secondarily the place of assembly, while the 
first signification of “ church” was the place of 
assembly, which imparted its name to the body of 

Worshippers.—=lIl, The Church as described in the 
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Gospels.—Thé word occurs only twice. Each time 
in St. Matthew (Matt. xvi. 18, “On this rock will 
I build my Church ;” xviii. 17, ‘* Tell it unto the 
Church"). In every other case it is spoken of as 
“the kingdom of heaven” by St. Matthew, and as 
‘“‘the kingdom of God”? by St. Mark and St. Luke. 
St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John, never use the ex- 
pression ‘‘ kingdom of heaven.” St. John once uses 
the phrase ‘‘ kingdom of God" (iii. 3). St. Matthew 
occasiunally speaks of ** the kingdom of God” (vi. 33, 
xxi.31,43), and sometimes simply of “ the kingdom” 
(iv. 23, xiii. 19, xxiv. 14). In xiii. 41 and xvi. 28, 
it is ‘the Son of Man’s kingdom.” In xx. 21, “thy 
kingdom,” ¢.¢. Christ’s. In the one Gospel of St, 
Matthew the Church is spoken of no less than thirty- 
six times as ‘‘ the-kingdom.” Other descriptions or 
titles are hardly found in the Evangelists. It is 
Christ’s household (Matt. x. 25), the salt and light of 
the world (v. 13, 15), Christ’s flock (Matt. xxvi. 31; 
John x. 1), its members are the branches growing 
on Christ the Vine (John xv.); but the general 
description of it, not metaphorically but directly, 
is, that it is a kingdom (Matt. xvi. 19). From the 
Gospel then, we learn that Christ was about to 
establish His heavenly kingdom on earth, which 
was to be the substitute for the Jewish Church and 
kingdom, now doomed to destruction (Matt. xxi. 
43).—eI1V. The Church as described in the Acts 
and in the Epistles—tts Origin, Nature, Consti- 
tution, and Grouth.—Krom the Gospels we learn 
little in the way of detail as to the kingdom which 
was to be established. It was in the great forty 
days which intervened between the Resurrection and 
the Ascension that our Lord explained specifically to 
His Apostles * the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God” (Acts i, 3), that is, his future Church. 
—/Jts Origin.—The removal of Christ from the earth 
had left his followers a shattered company with no 
bond of external or internal cohesion, except the 
memory of the Master whom they had lost, and 
the recollection of his injunctions to unity and love, 
together with the occasional glimpses of His pre- 
sence which were vouchsafed them. They von- 
tinued together, meeting for prayer and supplication, 
and waiting for Christ’s promise of the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. They numbered in all some 140 per- 
sons, namely, the eleven, the faithful women, the 
Lord’s mother, his brethren, and 120 disciples. 
They had faith to believe that there was a work 
before them which they were about to be called to 
perform ; and that they might be ready to do it, 
they filled up the number of the Twelve by the 
appointment of Matthias ‘‘to be a true witness 

with the eleven ‘‘of the Resurrection.” The Day 
of Pentecost is the birth-day of the Christian Church. 
The Spirit, who was then sent by the Son from the 
Father, and rested on each of the Disciples, com- 
bined them once more into a whole—combined 
them as they never had before been combined, by an 
internal and spiritual bond of cohesion. Before they 
had been individual followers of Jesus, now they . 
became his mystical body, animated by His Spint 
—Its Nature,—‘Then they that gladly received 
his word were baptized .... and they continued 
stedfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, 
and in breaking of bread and in prayers (Acts il. 
41). Here we have indirectly exhibited the essen- 
tial conditions of Church Communion, They are 
(1) Baptism, Baptism implying on the part of the 
recipient repentance and faith; (2) Apostolic we 
trine; (3) Fellowship with the Apostles; (4) the 
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Lord's Supper; (5) Public Worship. Every re-|(1) the Apostles holding the government of the 
quisite for church-membership is here enumerated | whole body in their own hands: (2) Presbyters 
vot oaly for the Apostolic days, but for future ages, | invested by the Apostles with authority for con- 
St. Luke's treatise being historical, not dogmatical, | ducting public worship in each congregation ; (5) 
be does not directly enter further into the essential | Deacons or Evangelists similarly invested with the 
asture of the Church, The community of goods, | lesser power of preaching and of baptizing unbe- 
which he describes as being universal amongst the | lievers, and of distributing the common goods 
members of the infant society (fi. 44, iv. 32), is| among the brethren. The same order was esta- 
specially declared to be a voluntary practice ; 4), | blished in the Gentile Churches founded by St. Paul, 
not a necessary duty of Christians as such (comp. | the only difference being that those who were called 
Acts ix. 36, 39, xi, 29), From the illustrations | Presbyters in Jerusalem bore indifferently the name 
adopted by St. Paul in his Epistles, we have addi-| of Bishops (Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim, iii. 1, 2; Tit.i. 7) 
tional light thrown upon the nature of the Church. | or of Presbyters(1 Tim. v. 17; Tit. i. 5) elsewhere. 
The passage which is most illustrative of our sub- | It was in the Church of Jerusalem that another 
ject in the Epistles is Eph. iv. 3,6. Here we see| order of the ministry found its exemplar. James 
what it is that constitutes the unity of the Church | the brother of the Lord remained unmolested dur- 
in the mind of the Apostle: (1) unity of Headship, | ing the persecution of Herod Agrippa in the year 
“one Lord ;” (2) unity of belief, ‘‘one faith ;” | 44, and from this time he is the acknowledged head 
(3) unity of Sacraments, “one baptism :” (4)]of the Church of Jerusalem. A consideration of 
unity of hope of eternal life, “one hope of your | Acts xii. 17; xv. 13, 19; Gal. ii. 2, 9,12; Acts 
calling ;” (5) unity of love, ‘‘ unity of the Spirit | xxi. 18, will remove all doubt on this point. What- 
in the bood of peace;” (6) unity of organisation, | ever his pre-eminence was, he appears to have 
“one body.” The Church, then, at this period was | borne no special title indicating it. The example of 
a body of baptized men and women who believed in | the Mother Church of Jerusalem was again followed 
Jesus as the Christ, and in the revelation made by | by the Pauline Churches. Timothy and Titus had 
Him, who were united by having the same faith, | probably no distinctive title, but it is impossible 
hope, and animating Spirit of Jove, the same Secra- | to read the Epistles addressed to them without see- 
ment, and the same spiritual invisible Head.— | ing that they had an authority superior to that of 
What was the Constitution of this body ?—On the | the ordinary bishops or priests (1 Tim. iii, ; v. 17, 
evening of the Day of Pentecost, the 3140 members| 19; Tit. i. 5). Thus, then, we see that where the 
af which it consisted were (1) Apostles, (2) pre-| Apostles were themselves able to superintend the : 
vious Disciples, (3) converts. At this time the | Churches that they had founded, the Churcli-officers : 
Charch was not only morally but actually one con- | consisted of—(1) Apostles; (2) Bishops or Priests ; t 
Ereation. Soon, however, its numbers grew so|(3) Deacons and Evangelists. When the Apostles f 
art that it was a physical impossibility | were unable to give personal superintendence, they 
all its members should come together in one | delegated that power which they had in common to 
Pt It became, therefore, an aggregate of con-| one of themselves, as in Jerusalem, or to one in 
pear without losing its essential unity. | whom they had confidence, as at Ephesus and in 
i oe had been closest to the Lord Jesus | Crete. As the Apostles died off, these Apostolic 
the i life on earth would doubtless have formed Delegates necessarily multiplied. By the end of 
centres of the several congregations. Thus|the first century, when St. John was the only 


the Chorch continued for apparently some seven | Apostle that now survived, they would have been | 
established in every country, as Crete, and in every 















































Feary, bat at the end of that time “the number of 

that the Te greatly “ multiplied " (Acts vi.1)|large town where there were several bishops or 
too few { Welve Apostles found themselves to be priests, such as the seven towns of Asia mentioned 
Ocarry out these works unaided. They | in the Book of Revelation. These superintendents 
of mision for the first time exercised the powers | appear to be addressed by St. John under the name 
bring he wrested to them (John xx. 21), and by | of Angels, With St, John’s death the Apostolic 
eealc en on the Seven who were recom- | College was extinguished, and the Apostolic Dele- 
| them by the general body of Christians, | gates or Angels were left to fill their places in the 
a them to fulfil the secular task of government of the Church, not with the full unre- 
ap ang the Common stock. It is a question | stricted power of the Apostles, but with authority 
ed thee er ainly answered whether the| only to be exercised in limited districts, In the 
the descons pir 's to be identified with that of] next century we find that these officers bore the 
bypthesis which here found, We incline to the| name of Bishops, while those who in the first cen- 
the P makes the Seven the originals of | tury were called indifferently Presbyters or Bishops 
tbont this tim a this time therefore, or from | had now only the title of Presbyters, We conclude, 
the Apeatles » 7 ere existed in the Church—(1) | therefore, that the title bishop was gradually dropped 
) he malta te he Deacons and Evangelists ;| by the second order of the ministry, and applied 
“her Church, Fier the faithful, specifically to those who represented what James, 
ter the appointaren tll’ the Timothy, and Titus had been in the Apostolic age. 
there were then j tof the deacons, We find that] —Jés External Growth.—The 3000 souls that 
in the Church of Jerusalem officers | were added to the Apostles and to the 120 brethren 

James, hee 30) who were the assistants |on the day of Pentecost were increased daily by | 

1. The « ministrator of that Charch (xii, | new converts (Acts ii, 47, v. 14). These converts 


We hear of no 
year 44, seven years 


3 tot ream Tu of their first appointment | were without exception Jews residing in Jerusalem, 

7, NO doubt they were similar to | whether speaking Greek or Hebrew (vi. 1). After 
The tame the Deacons were appointed, | seven or eight years a step was made outwards. 
Philip, in his capacity of Evangelist, preached Christ 
to the Samaritans, and admitted them into the 
Church by baptism. The first purely cous con- 


" 
ten enn of Presbyter or Elder implies that the 


Were of mat: 
ther of mature age. By th 
Serle, there were in the Church of pie lies 
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vert that we hear of by name is Sergius Paulus 
Sok 7), but we are told that the companions of 
Yornelius were Gentiles, and by their baptism the 
admission of the Gentiles was decided by the agency 
of St. Peter, approved by the Apostles and Jewish 
Church (xi. 18), not, as might have been expected, 
by the agency of St. Paul. This great event took 
place after the peace caused by Caligula’s perse- 
cution of the Jews, which occurred a. D. 40 (ix. 
31), and more than a year before the famine, in 
the time of Claudius, a. D. 44 (xi. 26, 29). Galilee 
had already been evangelized as well as Judaea and 
Samaria, though the special agent in the work is 
not declared (ix, 31). The history of the growth 
of the Gentile Church, so far as we know it, is 
identical with the history of St. Paul. In his three 
journeys he carried Christianity through the chief 
cities of Asia Minor and Greece. == Its further 
grouwth.—Three great impulses enlarged the borders 
of the Church. The first is that which began on 
the day of Pentecost, and continued down to the 
conversion of Constantine. By this the Roman 
Empire was converted to Christ. The second im- 
pulse gathered within the Church the hitherto bar- 
barous nations formed by the Teutonic and Celtic 
tribes. The third impulse gathered in the Slavo- 
nian nations, The first of these impulses lasted 
to the fourth century —the second to the ninth 
century—the third (beginning before the second 
had ceased) to the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
=—V. Alterations in its Constitution—We have 
said that ecclesiastical authority resided (1) in the 
Apostles; (2) in the Apostles and the Deacons; 
(3) in the Apostles, the Presbyters, ana the Dea- 
cons: (4) in the Apostolic Delegates, the Presbyters, 
and the Deacons; (5) in those who succeeded the 
Apostolic Delegates, the Presbyters, and the Deacons. 
And to these successors of the Apostolic Delegates 
came to be appropriated the title of Bishop, which 
was originally applied to Presbyters. At the com- 
mencement of the second century and thencefor- 
wards Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons are the 
officers of the Church wherever the Church existed. 
Bishops were looked on as Christ’s Vicegerents, and 
ns having succeeded to the Apostles. They re- 
tained in their own hands authority over presbyters 
and the function of ordination, but with respect to 
each other they were equals whether their see was 
at Rome or at Eugubium. Within this equal col- 
lege of bishops there soon arose difference of rank 
though not of order. Below the city-bishops there 
sprang up a class of country-bishops (chorepiscopi ). 
Their position was ambiguous, and in the fifth cen- 
tury they began to decay and gradually died out. 
Above the city-bishops there were, in the second 
century apparently, Metropolitans, and in the third, 
Patriarchs or Exarchs, The metropolitan was the 
chief bishop in the civil division of the empire which 
was called a province. The authority of the patri- 
arch or exarch extended over the still larger division 
of the civil empire which was called a diocese. The 
churches were independent self-ruled wholes. The 
only authority which they recognised as capable of 
controlling their separate action, was that of an 
Oecumenical Council composed of delegates from 
each. It was by John of Constantinople that the 
first overt attempt at erecting a Papal Monarchy 
was made ; and by Gregory the Great of Rome, in 
consequence, it was fiercely and indignantly de- 
nounced. From this time the federal character of 
the constitution of the Church was overthrown. In 
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the West it became wholly despotic, and in the East, 
thongh the theory of aristocratical government was 
and is maintained, the still-cherished title of Oecu- 
menical Patriarch indicates that it is weakness 
which has prevented Constantinople from erecting 
at least an Eastern if she could not an Universal 
Monarchy. In the sixteenth century a further 
change-of constitution occurred. A great part of 
Europe revolted from the Western despotism. The 
Churches of England and Sweden returned to, or 
rather retained, the episcopal form of government 
after the model of the first centuries. In parts of 
Germany, of France, of Switzerland, and of Great 
Britain a Presbyterian, or still less defined, form 
was adopted, while Rome tightened her hold on 
her yet remaining subjects, and by destroying all 
peculiarities of national liturgy and custom, and, 
by depressing the order of bishops except as inter- 
preters of her decrees, converted that part of the 
Church over which she had sway into a jealous 
centralized absolutism. —= VI. Definitions of the 
Church.—The Greek Church gives the following : 
‘¢ The Church is a divinely instituted community 
of men, united by the orthodox faith, the law’ of 
God, the hierarchy, and the Sacraments.” The 
Latin Church defines it “ the company of Chris- 
tians knit together by the profession of the same 
faith and the communion of the same Sacraments, 
under the government of Jawful pastors, and espe- 
cially of the Roman bishop as the only Vicar of Christ 
upon earth.” The Church of England, “ a congre- 
gation of faithful men in which the pure word of 
God is preached, and the Sacraments be duly minis- 
tered according to Christ's ordinance in all those 
things that of necessity are requisite to the same. 

The Lutheran Church, “ a congregation of saints 1n 
which the Gospel is rightly taught and the Sacra- 
ments rightly administered.” The Confessio Hel- 
vetica, “a congregation of faithful men called, or 
collected out of the world, the communion of all 
saints.” The Confessio Saxonica, ‘‘a congregation 
of men embracing the Gospel of Christ, and nightly 
using the Sacraments.” The Confessio Belgica, “' a 
true congregation, or assembly of all faithful Chris- 
tians who look for the whole of their salvation from 
Jesus Christ alone, as being washed by His blood, 
and sanctified and sealed by His Spirit.” These 
definitions show the difficulty in which the different 
sections of the divided Church find themselves in 
framing a definition which will at once accord with 
the statements of Holy Scripture, and be applicable 
to the present state of the Christian world. We 
must not expect to see the Church of Holy Scripture 
actually existing in its perfection on earth. a 
not to be found, thus perfect either in the collec : 
fragments of Christendom, or still less in any one of 
these fragments; though it is ible that one 0 

those fragments more than anothéxmay approsc 
the Scriptural and Apostolic ideal. —VH.. The ae 
and Attributes of the Church.—The Nicene rie 

is the especial and authoritative exponent of 
Church's faith. We have the Western form of the 
same Creed in that which is called the Creed of the 
Apostles—a name probably derived from its apis 
been the local Creed of Rome, which was the re 

Apostolic see of the West. An expansion 0 c 
same Creed, made in order to meet the Arian errors, 
is found in the Creed of St. Athanasius, The atért- 
butes of the Church are drawn from the expressions 
of the Creeds. The Church is described as One; 
Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, Its Unity consists 
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having one object of worship (Eph. iv. 6), one Head 
(Eph, iv. 15), one body (Rom. xii. 5), one Spirit 
(Eph, iv. 4), one faith (ib. 13), hope (ib. 12), love 
(1 Cor. xiii. 13), the same sacraments (ib. x. 17), 
discipline and worship (Acts ii, 42). Its Holiness 
depends on its Head and Spirit, the means of grace 


which it offers, and the holiness that it demands of 


its members (Eph. iv. 24), Its Catholicity consists 
in its being composed of many national Churches, 
not confined as the Jewish Church to one country 
(Mark xvi, 15); in its enduring to the end of time 
(Matt, sxviii.20); in its teaching the whole truth, 
and having at its disposal all the means of grace 
vouchsafed to man, Its Apostolicity in being built on 
the foundation of the Apostles (Eph. ii. 20), and con- 
tioning in their doctrine and fellowship (Acts ii. 42). 
Chush‘an-Rishatha'im, the king of Mesopotamia 
who oppressed Israel during eight years in the gene- 
ration immediately following Joshua (Judg. iii. 8), 
The seat of his dominion was probably the region 
between the Euphrates and the Ahabour. Chushan- 
im's yoke was broken from the neck of the 
people of Israel at the end of eight years by Othniel, 
Caleb's nephew (Judg, iii. 19), and nothing more 
is heard of Mesopotamia as an aggressive power, 
The rise of the Assyrian empire, about B.c. 1270, 
would naturally reduce the bordering nations to 
insienificance. 
Chn'si, a place named only in Judith vii. 18, as 
tar Ekrebel, and upon the brook Mochmur. 


Boop (properly Chuzas), the house-steward of 


ered Antipas (Luke viii, 3), 

Ge'car, flonase 
& maritime province in the S.E. of Asia 
, bordering on Pamphylia in the W., Lycaonia 
Cappadocia in the N., and Syria in the E, 
~y Mountain ehains separate it from these pro- 
ay Mens Amanus fiom Syria, and Antitaurus 
tom Cappadocia, The western portion of the pro- 
ar is intersected with the ridges of Antitaurus, 
ad Was denominated Trachaea, rough, in contra- 
inetion to Pedias, the lerel district in the E. 
tora between the Jews and Cilicia dates 
' time when it became part of the Syrian 
m. In the Apostolic age they were still 
in Sergei sire ge (Acts vi. 9). Cilicia 
© geographical position the high road 
iar Syria and the West ; it was also the native 
ae of St, Paul ; hence it was visited by him, 
J, Soon after his conversion (Gal. i. 21 ; Acts 
; and again in his second apostolical journey, 
ve entered it on the side of Syria, and crossed 
Pylae Ciliciae into Lycaonia 


4 well-known aromatic substance, 
the rind file Laurus cinnamomum, called Ko. 
Het ae in Ceylon. It is mentioned in Ex. 
elas of the component parts of the holy 

4 = Which Moses was commanded to pre- 
a in Con ¥. Vil 17 as a perfume for the bed— 


t. iv, 1 
Biren which i fe 2 one of the plants of the 
mu. 13 it is enom 


handin Sees OF by the Arabians and is now 

a fe Borneo, China, &e., bat chiefly 

% quality, in the S.W. part of Ceylon. 

ie la ibe that it first reached India and 

thts: ih d by way of Persia from China, and 

cai T period the cassia of the Troglodytic 
“Upplanted the “innamon of the far East, 


Re 
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Cin'neroth, All, a district named with the “ land 
of Naphtali” and other northern places as having 
been laid waste by Benhadad (1 K. xv. 20). It 
was possibly the small enclosed district north of 
Tiberias, and by the side of the lake, afterwards 
known as “ the plain of Gennesareth.” 

Cira'ma. The people of Cirama and Gabdes 
came ae with Zorobabel from Babylon (1 Esdr. 
v. 20). 

Circumcision was peculiarly, though not exclu- 
sively, a Jewish rite. It was enjoined upon Abra- 
ham, the father of the nation, by God, at the 
institution, and as the token, of the Covenant, 
which assured to him and his descendants the 
promise of the Messiah (Gen, xvii.). It was thus 
made a necessary condition of Jewish nationality. 
Every male child was to be circumcised when eight 
days old (Lev. xii. 3) on pain of death. If the 
eighth day were a Sabbath the rite was not post- 
poned (John vii. 22, 23), Slaves, whether home- 
born or purchased, were circumcised (Gen. xvii. 
12, 13); and foreigners must have their males 
circumcised before they could be allowed to partake 
of the passover (Ex. xii. 48), or become Jewish 
citizens. The operation, which was performed with 
a sharp instrument (Ex. iv.25; Josh. v.2), was a 
painful one, at least to grown persons (Gen. xxxiv, 
25; Josh, v. 8). It seems to have been customary 
to name a child when it was circumcised (Luke i. 
59). The use of circumcision by other nations 
besides the Jews is to be gathered almost entirely 
from sources extraneous to the Bible. The rite has 
been found to prevail extensively both in ancient 
and modern times ; and among some nations, as, for 
instance, the Abyssinians, Nubians, modern Egyp- 
tians, and Hottentots, a similar custom is said to be 
practised by both sexes. The biblical notice of the 
rite describes it as distinctively Jewish ; so that in 
the N. T. “the circumcision” (4 weprroph) and 
“the uncircumcision” (4 &xpoBuorta) are frequently 
used as synonyms for the Jews and the Gentiles. 
Circumcision certainly belonged to the Jews as it 
did to no other people, by virtue of its divine insti- 
tution, of the religious privileges which were at- 
tached to it, and of the strict regulations which 
enforced its observance. Moreover, the O. T. his- 
tory incidentally discloses the fact that many, if 
not all, of the nations with whom they came in 
contact were uncircumcised. ‘The origin of the 
custom amongst one large section of those Gentiles 
who follow it, is to be found in the biblical record 
of the circumcision of Ishmael (Gen. xvii. 25). 
Josephus relates that the Arabians circumcise after 
the thirteenth year, because Ishmael, the founder of 
their nation, was circumcised at that age. Though 
Mohammed did not enjoin circumcision in the Ko- 
ran, he was circumcised himself, according to the 
custom of his country; and circumcision is now as 
common amongst the Mohammedans as amongst 
the Jews. The process of restoring a circumcised 
person to his natural condition by a surgical opera- 
tion was sometimes undergone. Some of the Jews 
in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, wishing to 
assimilate themselves to the heathen around them, 
built a gymnasium (yvprdorov) at Jerusalem, and 
that they might not be known to be Jews when 
they appeared naked in the games, “made them- 
selves uncircumcised’? (1 Macc. i. 15). Against 
having recourse to this practice, from an excessive 
anti-Judaistic tendency, St. Paul cautions the Co- 
rinthians (1 Cor. vii. 18), The attitude which 
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Christianity, at its introduction, assumed towards Cities, 1. ’Ar, and also Jr: 2. Ktryath; pro- 
circumcision was one of absolute hostility, so far as| bably the most ancient name for city, but seldom 
the necessity of the rite to salvation, or its posses-| used in prose as a general name for town. The 
sion of any religious or moral worth were con-| classification of the human race into dwellers in 
cerned (Acts xv.; Gal. v. 2). The Abyssinian] towns and nomade wanderers (Gen. iv. 20, 22) 
Christians still practise circumcision as a national | seems to be intimated by the etymological sense of 
custom, An ethical idea is attached to circum-| both words, as places of security against an enemy, 
cision even in the O. T. (Ex. vi. 12, 30; Jer. vi. | distinguished from the unwalled village or hamlet, 
10; Lev. xxvi. 41), because circumcision was the| whose resistance is more easily overcome by the 
symbol of purity (see Is. lii. 1). marauding tribes of the desert, The earliest notice 
Cis, Acts xiii. 21, [Kisu, 1. in Scripture of city-building is of Enoch by Cain, 
Ci'sai, Esth. xi. 2. [Kisn, 2. in the land of his exile (Gen. iv. 17). After the 

a receptacle for water, either conducted | confusion of tongues, the descendants of Nimrod 

from an external spring, or proceeding from rain-| founded Babel, Evech, Accad, and Calneh, in the 
fall, The dryness of the summer months between | land of Shinar, and Asshur, a branch from the same 
May and September, in Syria, and the scarcity of| stock, built Nineveh, Rehoboth-by-the-river, Calsh, 
springs in many parts of the country, make it neces-| and Resen, the last being “‘a great city.” A sub- 
sary to collect in reservoirs and cisterns the rain-| sequent passage mentions Sidon, Gaza, Sodom, Go- 
water, of which abundance falls in the intermediate | morrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Lasha, as cities of 
period. The larger sort of public tanks or reser-| the Canaanites, but without implying for them 
voirs, in Arabic Birkeh, Hebr. Berecah, are usually | antiquity equal to that of Nineveh and the rest 
called in A. V. “ pool,” while for the smaller and| (Gen. x. 10-12, 19, xi. 3, 9, xxxvi. 37). The 
more private it is convenient to reserve the name | earliest description of a city, properly so called, is 
cistern, Both birkehs and cisterns are frequent | that of Sodom (Gen. xix. 1-22); but it is certain 
throughout the whole of Syria and Palestine. On| that from very early times cities existed on the 
the long forgotten way from Jericho to Bethel, | sites of Jerusalem, Hebron, and Damascus. Hebron 
“ broken cisterns” of high antiquity are found at| is said to have been built seven years before Zoan 
regular intervals, Jerusalem, described by Strabo | (Tanis) in Egypt, and is thus the only Syrian town , 
as well supplied with water, in a dry neighbour-| which presents the elements of a date for its foun; 
hood, depends mainly for this upon its cisterns, of | dation (Num, xiii. 22). Even before the time of 
which almost every private house possesses one or| Abraham there were cities in Egypt (Gen. xil. 14, 
more, excavated in the rock on which the city is] 15; Num. xiii. 22), and the Israelites, during their 
built. The cisterns have usually a round opening | sojourn there, were employed in building or forti- 
at the top, sometimes built up with stonework | fying the “¢ treasure cities” of Pithom and Raamses 
above and furnished with a curb and a wheel for| (Ex. i. 11). Meanwhile the settled inhabitants of 
the bucket (Eccl. xii, 6), so that they have exter-| Syria on both sides of the Jordan had grown in 
nally much the appearance of an ordinary well.| power and in number of “fenced cities,’ which 
The water is conducted into them from the roofs | were occupied and perhaps partly rebuilt or fortified 
of the houses during the rainy season, and with care | after the conquest. But from some of these the 
remains sweet during the whole summer and au- | possessors were not expelled till a late period, and 
tumn. In this manner most of the larger houses | Jerusalem itself was not captured till the time of 
and public buildings are supplied. Empty cisterns | David (2 Sam. v. 6,9). From this time the He- 
Were sometimes used as prisons and places of con- | brews becamea city-dwelling and agricultural rather 
finement. Joseph was cast into a “pit” (Gen. | than a pastoral people. David enlarged Jerusalem, 
xxxvii. 22), and his “dungeon” in Egypt is called | and Solomon, besides embellishing his capital, also 
by the same name (xli. 14). Jeremiah was thrown | built or rebuilt Tadmor (Palmyra), Gezer, Beth- 
into a miry though empty cistern, whose depth is| horon, Hazor, and Megiddo, besides store-cities 
indicated by the cords used to let him down (Jer. | (2 Sam. v. 7, 9, 10; 1 K. ix. 15-18; 2 Chr. viii. 
xxviii. 6). 6). Collections of houses in Syria for social habi- 
Cithern (1 Macc. iv. 54), a musical instrument, | tation may be classed under three heads:—1. cities ; 
resembling a guitar, most probably of Greek origin, | 2. towns with citadels or towers for resort and 
employed by the Chaldeans, and introduced by the} defence ; 3. unwalled villages. The cities may be 
Hebrews into Palestine on their return thither after | assumed to have been in almost all cases “ fenced 
the Babylonian captivity. With | cities.” But around the city, especially in peace- 
respect to the shape of the Cithern | able times, lay undefended suburbs (1 Chr. vi. 575 
or Cithara mentioned in the Apo- | Num. xxxv. 1-5; Josh. xxi.), to which the privi- 
crypha, the opinion of the learned | leges of the city extended. The city thus became 
is divided: according to some it| the citadel, while the population overflowed into 
resembled in form the Greek delta| the suburbs (1 Macc. xi. 61). The absence of 
A, others represent it asa half-| walls as indicating security in peaceable times, 1S 
moon, and others again like the| illustrated by the prophet Zechariah (ii. 4; 1K. 
modern guitar, In many eastern | iv. 25). According to Eastern custom, special 
countries it is still in use with | cities were appointed to furnish special supplies for 
strings, varying in number from | the service of the state. Governors for these and 
three to twenty-four. Under the | their surrounding districts were appointed by David 
name of Koothir, the traveller | and by Solomon (1 K. iv. 7, ix. 19; 1 Chr. xxvil. 
late or dish. w; oe describes it as a wooden | 25; 2 Chr. xvii. 12, xxi. 3; 1 Macc. x. 39). To 
ris ps zn ibs a hole beneath and a piece of| this practice our Lord alludes in his parable of the 
pray tag nae like a drum. In Mendelssohn’s | pounds. In many Eastern cities much space 8 
daaettbed b ‘K ealms, the Koothir or Kathrus is| occupied by gardens, and thus the size of the city 15 
y the accompanying figure. greatly increased. ‘The vast extent of Nineveh and 
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of Babylon may thus be in part accounted for. In| the African Syrtis (v.17). It is added that she 
most Oriental cities the streets are extremely nar- | was driven to Clauda and ran under the lee of it 
row, seldom allowing more than two loaded camels, | (v. 16). The gale came from the N.E., or E.N.E. 
or one camel and two foot passengers, to pass each | Under the lee of Clauda there would be smooth 
other, though it is clear that some of the streets of | water. 
Nineveh must have been wide enough for chariots |  Clau‘dia, a Christian woman mentioned in 2 Tim. 
to pass (Nah. ii. 4). The open spaces near the | iv. 21, as saluting Timotheus. There is reason for 
gates of towns were in ancient times, as they are supposing that this Claudia was a British maiden, 
still, used as places of assembly by the elders, of | daughter of king Cogidubnus, an ally of Kome, 
holding courts by kings and judges, and of general | who took the name of his imperial patron, Tiberius 
resort by citizens (Gen. xxiii. 10; Ruth iv. 1;|Claudius. She appears to have become the wife of 
Matt. vi. 5; Luke xiii, 26, &c.’. They were also | Pudens, who is mentioned in the same verse, 
used as places of public exposure by way of punish-| Clau’dius, fourth Roman emperor, reigned from 
meat (Jer. xx. 2; Am. v. 10). 41 to 54 a.p. He was the son of Nero Drusus, 
Cities of Six Levitical cities specially | was born in Lyons Aug. 1, B.c. 9 or 10, and lived 
chosen for refuge to the involuntary homicide until | private and unknown till the day of his being called 
released from banishment by the death of the high- | to the throne, January 24, a.D. 41. He was no- 
pret (Num. xxxv, 6, 13, 15; Josh. xx. 2, 7, 9). | minated to the supreme power mainly through the 
There were three on each side of Jordan. 1. Ku- | influence of Herod Agrippa the First. In the reign 
Desit, io Naphtali (1 Chr. vi. 76). 2. SHECHEN, | of Claudius there were several famines, arising 
in Mount Ephraim (Josh. xxi. 21 ; 1 Chr. vi. 67; | from unfavourable harvests, and one such occurred 
2Chr.x. 1). 3, HEBRON, in Judah (Josh. xsi. | in Palestine and Syria (Acts xi. 28-30) under the 
13; 2 Sam. v.53 1 Chr. vi. 55, xxix. 27; 2 Chr. procurators Cuspius Fadus and Tiberius Alexander, 
1.10). 4. On the E. side of Jordan—BEzeR, in | which perhaps lasted some years. Claudius was 
the tribe of Reuben, in the plains of Moab (Deut. | induced by a tumult of the Jews in Rome, to expel 
W. 43; Josh, xx. 8, xxi. 36; 1 Mace. v. 26), | them from the city (cf. Acts xviii. 2). The date 
5. Rasoru-Giueap, in the tribe of Gad (Deut. | of this event is uncertain, After a weak and foolish 
WW. 43; Josh. xxi. 38; 1 K. xxii. 3). 6. GoLay, | reign he was poisoned by his fourth wife Agrippina, 
in Bashan, in the half-tribe of Manasseh (Deut. iv. | the mother of Nero, Oct. 13, a.p. 54. 
43; Josh. xxi, 273 1 Chr. vi. 71). Maimonides | Clau‘dius Lys‘ias. [Lystas.] 
mys all the 48 Levitical cities had the privilege of | Clay. As the sediment of water remaining in 
sylam, but that the six refuge-cities were required | pits or in streets, the word is used frequently in 
to Tecelve and lodge the homicide gratuitously. | O. T. (Is. Ivii. 20; Jer. xxxviii. 6; Ps. xviii. 42), 
The directions respecting the refuge-cities present | and in N. T. (John ix. 6), a mixture of sand or 
‘one difficulties in interpretation. The Levitical | dust with spittle. It is also found in the sense of 
Cites were to have a space of 1000 cubits (about | potter’s clay (Is. xli. 25). The word most com- 
ee Yards) beyond the city wall for pasture and | monly used for “ potter's clay”’ is chémer (Ex. i. 
Heel a si Presently after, 2000 cubits are 14; Job iv. 19; Is. xxix. 16; Jer. xviii. 4, &.). 
n to be the suburb limit (Num. xxxv. 4,5).| The great seat of the pottery of the present day in 
® solution of the difficulty may be, either the | Palestine is Gaza, where are made the vessels in 
oe are to be added to the 1000 as “ fields | dark blue clay so frequently met with. Another 
2609 eriahe (Ley. xxv. 34), or the additional | use of clay was for sealing (Job xxxviii. 14), Wine 
viikt the Were a special gift to the refage-cities, | jars in Egypt were sometimes sealed with clay; 
ts ‘ eae Levitical cities had only 1000 | mummy pits were sealed with the same substance, 
¢ emo and remains of clay are still found adhering to the 
‘ins, 1 Mace, viii, 5, (Currrra.] stone door-jambs. Our Lord’s tomb may have 
bas exelus P. The use of this term in Scripture | been thus sealed (Matt. xxvii, 66), as also the 
ean gt Teference to the usages of the Koman | earthen vessel containing the evidences of Jeremiah’s 
Joon ve privilege of Roman citizenship was purchase (Jer. xxxii. 14). The seal used for public 
(Acts agi ired in various ways, as by purchase | documents was rolled on the moist clay, and the 
& by man 8), by military services, by favour, | tablet was then placed in the fire and baked. The 
Tea go mssion practice of sealing doors with clay to facilitate de- 
tection in case of malpractice is still common in 
the Kast, 


on. The right once obtained de- 
c : & man's children ( Acts xxii. 28), Among 
ell attached to citizenship, we may note 

ont a Pia er be bound or imprisoned with-}  Clem’ent (Phil. iv. 3), a fellow-labourer of St. 

Kourped (eect (Acts xxii, 29), still less be Paul, when he was at Philippi. It was generally 

believed in the ancient church, that this Clement 

was identical with the Bishop of Rome, who after- 

wards became so celebrated. 


(Acts avi, 375 Cie. in Vern. v. 6 
eos “ . ¢ . . 3, 66). 
peal Privilege attaching to citizenship was the 

Cle‘opas, one of the two disciples who were 
going to Emmaus on the day of the resurrection 


Ma incial tri 
tt Kome (Aets bia tribunal to the emperor 
(Luke xxiv. 18). It is a question whether this 


Il) 
[APPLE TREE, ] 
a ae xxvii. 16), A small island nearly 
ape Matala on the S. coast of Crete, | Cleopas is to be considered as identical with 
CLEopHas (accur. Clopas) or Alphaeus in John 

xix. 25. On the whole, it seems safer to doubt 

their identity. 


Cone S. of PHOENICE. It is still called 
the Itainne or Gaudonesi, by the Greeks, which 
Which converst conmuPted into Gozzo. The ship 

Cleopat'ra. 1. ‘‘ The wife of Ptolemy” (Esth. 

xj. 1) was probably the granddaughter of Antiochus, 

and wife of Ptol. VI. Philometor.—2, A daughter 


eyed St. Paul was seized b 
H ’ y the le a 

from Pair Gets Cape Matala, when on bean 
of Ptol, VI. Philometor and Cleopatra (1), who 
was married first to Alexander Balas B.c. 150 















































The avens to Phoenice (Acts xxvii, 12-17), 
eo pa down from the island (v. 14), and 
get lest the ship should be driven into 
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(1 Mace. x. 58), and afterwards given by her father 
to Demetrius Nicator when he invaded Syria (1 Mace. 
xi. 12). During the captivity of Demetrius in 
Parthia, Cleopatra married his brother Antiochus 
VII. Sidetes. She afterwards murdered Seleucus, 
her eldest son by Demetrius; and at length was 
herself poisoned B.c. 120 by a draught which she 
had prepared for her second son Antiochus VIII. 

Cle‘ophas. (CLEOPAS; ALPHAEUS.] 

Clothing. [Dress.]} 

Cloud. The shelter given, and refreshment of 
rain promised, by clouds, give them their peculiar 
prominence in Oriental imagery, and the individual 
cloud in an ordinarily cloudless region becomes well 
defined and is dwelt upon like the individual tree 
in the bare landscape. When a cloud appears, 
‘ain is ordinarily apprehended, and thus the “cloud 
without rain”? becomes a proverb for the man of 
promise without performance (Prov. xvi. 15; Is. 
xvii. 4, xxv. 5; Jude 12; comp. Prov. xxv. 14). 
The cloud is a figure of transitoriness (Job xxx. 
15; Hos. vi. 4), and of whatever intercepts divine 
favour or human supplication (Lam. ii. 1, iii. 44). 
Being the least substantial of visible forms, it is 
the one amongst material things which suggests 
most easily spiritual being. Hence it is the recog- 
nised machinery by which supernatural appearances 
are introduced (Is. xix. 1; Ez. i.4; Rev. i.7). A 
bright cloud, at any rate at times, visited and 
rested on the Mercy Seat (Ex. xxix. 42, 4 “as Ue 
vill. 10, 11; 2 Chr. v. 14; Ez. xliii. 4) and was 
by later writers named Shechinah. 

Cloud, Pillar of. This was the active form of 
the symbolical glory-cloud, betokening God's pre- 
sence to lead His chosen host, or to inquire and 
visit offences, as the luminous cloud of the sane- 
tuary exhibited the same under an aspect of repose, 
The cloud, which became a pillar when the host 
moved, seems to have rested at other times on the 
tabernacle, whence God is said to have “ come down 
tm the pi!lar”’ (Num. xii. 5; so Ex. xxxiii. 9, 10 2 
It preceded the host, apparently resting on the ark 
which led the way (Ex. xiii, 21, xl. 36, &c. ; Num. 
Ix. 15-23, x. 34), 

Cnidus is mentioned in 1 Mace. xv. 23, as one 
of the Greek cities which contained Jewish residents 
in the 2nd century B.c., and in Acts xxvii, 7. asa 
harbour which was passed by St. Paul after leaving 
Myra, and before running under the lee of Crete. 
It was a city of great consequence, situated at the 
extreme S.W. of the peninsula of Asia Minor, on a 
promontory now called Cape Crio, which projects 
between the islands of Cos and Rhodes (see Acts 
xxi. 1), All the remains of Cnidus show that it 
must have been a city of great magnificence, 

_ Coal. In A. V. this word represents no less than 
five different Heb, words. 1. The first and most 
frequently used is gacheleth, a live ember, burning 
91); * distinguished from pechdém (Prov. xxvi. 
° nh 2 Sam, xxii 2 6 apale rT ; 
put metaphorically for the” lightndnen: Somuliag 
trom God (Ps. xviii. 8, 12, 13, exl. 10). In Prov. 
NS 22 we have the proverbial expression, “ Thou 
RY ae of fire upon his head,” which has 
nae pted by St. Paul in Rom. xii. 20, and by 
po ane to ta expressed the burning shame 
and contusion which men must feel when theit evil 
he ain by good.—-2, Pechém. In Proy. xxvi. 
The fael beitnenssi-d signifies fuel not yet lighted. 
n the above ges j 

charcoal, and not ‘coal ; passages is probably 
ai in our sense of the word,— 
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3. Retseph, or Ritspah. In the narrative of Elijah’s 
miraculous meal (1 K. xix. 6) the word is used to 
describe the mode in which the cake was baked, viz. 
on a hot stone, as is still usual in the East 2Rits- 
péah in Is, vi. 6, properly means “ a hot stone.”—= 
4. Resheph in Hab. iii. 5, is rendered in A. V. 
‘‘burning coals,” and in the margin “ burning 
disenses.”” The former meaning is supported by 
Cant. viii. 6, the latter by Deut. xxxii, 24.—0. 
Shéchér, Lam. iv. 8, is rendered in A. V. “ their 
visage is blacker than a coal,” or in the marg. 
‘* darker than blackness,” 

Coat. (Dress.] 

Cock. There appears to be no mention of do- 
mestic poultry in the O. T. In the N. T. the 
“cock” is mentioned in reference to St. Peter’s 
denial of our Lord, and indirectly in the word 
“cock-crowing”’ (Matt. xxvi. 34; Mark xiv. 30, 
xiii, 35, &.). We know that the domestic cock 
and hen were early known to the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, and as no mention is made in the 
O. T. of these birds, and no figures of them occur 
on the Egyptian monuments, we are inclined to 
think that they came into Judaea with the Romans, 
who, as is well known, prized these birds both as 
articles of food and for cock-fighting. 

Cockatrice, [ADDER.] 

Cockle (Heb. boshdh) occurs only in Job xxxi. 
40, Celsius has arened in favonr of the aconite, the 
Aconitum Napellus, which however is quite a 
mountain—never a field—plant. But we are in- 
clined to believe that the boshdh denotes any bad 
weeds or fruit, and may in Job signify bad or 
smutted barley. Or it may mean some of the use- 
less grasses which have somewhat the appearance 
of barley, such as Hordeum murinum, &c. 

Coelesyr'ia, “the hollow Syria,” was (strictly 
speaking) the name given by the Greeks, after the 
time of Alexander, to the remarkable valley or 
hollow (xo:Afa) which intervenes between Libanus 
and Anti-Libanus, stretching from lat. 33° 20' to 
34° 40', a distance of nearly a hundred miles, 
“The view of this great valley is chiefly remark- 
able as being exactly to the eye what it is on maps 
—the ‘hollow’ between the two mountain ranges 
of Syria,” The term Coele-Syria was also used in 
a much wider sense. In the first place it was ¢x- 
tended so as to include the inhabited tract to the 
east of the Anti-Libanus range, between it and the 
desert, in which stood the great city of Damascus ; 
and then it was further carried on upon that side 
of Jordan, through Tyachonitis and Peraea, to Idu- 
maea and the borders of Egypt. The only distinct 
reference to the region, as a separate tract of country, 
which the Jewish Scriptures contain, 1s probably 
that in Amos (i. 5), where ** the inhabitants of the 
plain of Aven,” (Bikath-Aven) are threatened in con- 
junction with those of Damascus. Bikath denotes 
exactly such a plain as-Coele-Syria. In the Apo- 
cryphal Books there is frequent mention of Coele- 
Syria in a somewhat vague sense, nearly as an 
equivalent for Syria (1 Esd. ii. 17, 24, 27, iv. 48, 
vi. 29, vii. 1, viii, 67; 1 Mace. x. 69; 2 Mace. 1). 
5, 8, iv. 4, viii. 8, x. 11). In all these cases the 
word is given in A. V. as CELOSYRIA. 

Coffer (Argdz), a moveable box hanging coe 
the side of a cart (1 Sam. vi. 8, 11, 15). This 
word is found nowhere else. 

Coffin. [Burta.. ¥; 

Co'la, a ie (J af xv, 4, only), the position oF 
real name of which has not been ascertained. 
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COLHOZEH 


Col-ho'zeh, a man of the tribe of Judah in the 
time of Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 15, xi. 5). 

Coli'ns, 1 Estr, ix. 23. [KeELAtaH.] 

Collar. For the proper sense of this term, as it 
ceurs in Judg. viii, 26, see EARRINGS, 

the. In 2 K. xxii. 14 it is said in the 
A. V, that Huldah the prophetess “ dwelt in Jeru- 
salem in the college (Heb. mishneh),” or, as the 
margin has it, “in the second part.” The same 
part of the city is undoubtedly alluded to in Zeph. 
i 10(A. V. “the second’’). Keil’s explanation is 
probably the true one, that the misineh was the 
“lower city,” built on the hill Akra. 

Colony, a designation of Philippi, in Acts xvi. 
12, After the battle of Actium, Augustus assigned 
to his veterans those parts of Italy which had 
espoused the cause of Antony, and transported 
many of the expelled inhabitants to Philippi, Dyr- 
richium, and other cities. In this way Philippi was 
made a Roman colony with the “Jus Italicum,” 
aud accordingly we find it described as a * colonia” 
a in inscriptions and upon the coins of Au- 

us, 
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Colos'se (more properly Colos'sae). A city im 
the upper part of the basin of the Maeander, on 
one of its affluents named the Lycus. Hierapolis 
and Laodicaea were in its immediate neighbourhood 
(Col. ii. 1, iv. 13, 15, 16; see Rev. i. 11, iii. 14). 
Colossae fell, as these other two cities rose in 
importance. It was situated close to the great 
road which led from Ephesus to the Euphrates. 
Hence our impulse would be to conclude that St. 
Paul passed this way, and founded or confirmed the 
Colossian Church on his third missionary journey 
(Acts xviii. 25, xix. 1). The most competent com- 
mentators, however, agree in thinking that Col. ii. 
1, proves that St. Paul had never been there, when 
the Epistle was written. That the Apostle hoped 
to visit the place on being delivered from his Roman 
imprisonment is clear from Philemon 22 (compare 
Phil. ii. 24). Philemon and his slave Cnesimus 
were dwellers in Colossae. So also were Archippus 
and Epaphras, Mr. Hamilton was the first to de- 
termine the actual site of the ancient city, which 
appears to be at some little distance from the 
modern village of Chonas, 


inquire into their state and to administer exhort- 
ation and comfort. The epistle seems to have been 
called forth by the information St. Paul had re- 
ceived from Epaphras (ch. iv. 12; Philem. 23) and 
from Onesimus, both of whom appear to have been 
natives of Colossae, and the former of whom was, 
if not the special founder, yet certainly one of the 
very earliest preachers of the gospel in that city. 
The main object of the epistle is not merely, as in the 
case of the Epistle to the Philippians, to exhort and 
to confirm, nor as in that to the Ephesians, to set 
forth the great features of the church of the chosen 
in Christ, but is especially designed to warn the 
Colossians against a spirit of semi-Judaistic and 
semi-Oriental philosophy which was corrupting the 
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simplicity of their belief, and was noticeably tend- 
ing to obscure the eternal glory and dignity of 
Christ. With regard to its genuineness and au- 
thenticity, it is satisfactory to be able to say with 
distinctness that there are no grounds for doubt. 
The external testimonies are explicit, and the in- 
ternal arguments, founded on the style, balance of 
sentences, positions of adverbs, uses of the relative 
pronoun, participial anacolutha, unusually strong 
and well defined. A few special points demand 
from us a brief notice.<—1. The opinion that this 
epistle and those to the Ephesians and to Philemon 
were written during the Apostle’s imprisonment at 
Caerarea (Acts xxi. 27-xxvi. 32), #.¢, between 
Pentecost A.D. 58 and the autumn of 4.D. 60, has 
been recently advocated by several writers of ability, 
and stated with such cogency and clearness by 
Meyer, as to deserve some consideration. But to 
go no further than the present epistle, the notices 
of the Apostle’s imprisonment in ch. iv. 3, 4, 11, 
certainly seem historically inconsistent with the 
nature of the imprisonment at Caesarea. The per- 
mission of Felix (Acts xxiv. 23) can scarcely be 
strained into any degree of liberty to teach or 
preach the Gospel.-—2. The nature of the erroneous 
teaching condemned in this epistle has been very 
differently estimated. Three opinions only seem to 
deserve any serious consideration; (a) that these 
erroneous teachers were adherents of Neo-Platonism, 
or of some forms of Occidental philosophy; (0) 
that they leaned to Essene doctrines and practices ; 
(c) that they advocated that admixture of Christi- 
anity, Judaism, and Oriental philosophy which 
afterwards became consolidated into Gnosticism. 
OF these (a) has but little in its favour, except the 
somewhat vague term ‘philosophy’ (ch. ii. 8), 
which, however, it seems arbitrary to restrict to 
Grecian philosophy ; (6) is much more plausible as 
far as the usages alluded to, but seems inconsistent 
both with the exclusive nature and circumscribed 
localities of Essene teaching ; (c) on the contrary is 
in accordance with the Gentile nature of the church 
of Colossae (ch. i. 21), with its very locality— 
speculative and superstitious Phrygia—and with 
that tendency to associate Judaical observances (ch. 
ii. 10) with more purely theosophistic speculations 
(ch. ii. 18), which became afterwards so conspicu- 
ous in developed Gnosticism.—3. The striking 
similarity between many portions of this epistle 
and of that to the Ephesians has given rise to 
much speculation, both as to the reason of this 
studied similarity, and as to the priority of order 
in respect to composition, The similarity may 
reasonably be accounted for, (1) by the proximity 
in time at which the two epistles were written ; 
(2) by the high probability that in two cities of 
Asia within a moderate distance from one another, 
there would be many doctrinal prejudices, and 
many social relations, that would call forth and 
need precisely the same language of warning and 
exhortation. “The priority in composition must re- 
main a matter for a reasonable difference of opinion, 
To us the shorter and perhaps more vividly ex- 
pressed Epistle to the Colossians seems to have been 
first written, and to have suggested the more com- 
prehensive, more systematic, but less individual- 
izing, epistle to the church of Ephesus. 

; Colours. The terms relative to colour occurring 
in the Bible, may be arranged in two classes, the 


first including those appli +g: 
natural objects, the applied to the description of 


second those artificial mixtures 


COLOURS 


which were employed in dyeing or painting.—1. 
The natural colours noticed in the Bible are white, 
black, red, yellow, and green. Of these yellow is 
very seldom noticed ; it was apparently regarded as 
a shade of green, for the same term greenish is ap- 
plied to gold (Ps. Ixviii. 13), and to the Jeprous 
spot (Lev. xiii. 49), and very probably the golden 
or yellow hue of the leprous hair (Lev. xiii. 30-32) 
differed little from the greenish spot on the gar- 
ments (Lev. xiii. 49). Green is frequently noticed, 
but an examination of the passages, in which it 
occurs, will show that the reference is seldom to 
colour, The only fundamental colour of which the 
Hebrews appear to have had a clear conception was 
red; and even this is not very often noticed. They 
had therefore no scientific knowledge of colours, 
and we cannot but think that the attempt to ex- 
plain such passages as Rev. iv. 3 by the rules of 
philosophical truth, must fail. The highest de- 
velopment of colour in the mind of the Hebrew 
evidently was light, and hence the predominance 
given to white as its representative. This feeling 
appears both in the more numerots allusions to it 
than to any other colour—in the variety of terms 
by which they discriminated the shades from a 
pale, dull tint (Lev. xiii, 21 ff.), up to the most 
brilliant splendour (Ez. viii. 2; Dan. xii. 3)—and 
in the comparisons by which they sought to heighten 
their ideas of it. Next to white, black, or rather 
dark, holds the most prominent place, not only as 
its opposite, but also as representing the complexion 
of the Orientals, There were various shades of it, 
including the brown of the Nile water (whence its 
name Sihor)—the reddish tint of early dawn, to 
which the complexion of the bride is likened (Cant. 
vi. 10), as well as the Jurid hue produced by a 
flight of locusts (Joel ii, 2)—and the darkness of 
blackness itself (Lam. iv. 8). As before, we have 
various heightening images. Red was also a colour 
of which the Hebrews had a vivid conception ; this 
may be attributed partly to the prevalence of that 
colour in the outward aspect of the countries and 
peoples with which they were familiar. It remains 
for us now to notice the various terms applied to 
these three colours. —}1. WHITE. The most 
common term is /dbén, which is applied to such 
objects as milk (Gen. xlix. 12), manna (Ex. xvi. 
31), snow (Is. i, 18), horses (Zech. i. 8), raiment 
(Eccl. ix. 8}; and a cognate word expresses the 
colour of the moon (Is. xxiv. 23). Tsach, dazzling 
white is applied to the complexion (Cant. v. 10): 
chivvdr, a term of a kater age, to snow (Dan. me : 
only), and to the paleness of shame (Is. xxix. 22) j 
sib, to the hair alone. Another class of terms 
arises from the textures of a naturally white 
colour. These were without doubt primaily ap- 
plied to the material ; but the idea of colour is also 
prominent, particularly in the description of ie 
curtains of the tabernacle (Ex. xxvi. 1), and the 
priests’ vestments (Ex. xxvili. 6). White a 
symbolical of innocence, of joy, and of victory.—+- 
Buack. The shades of this colour are expressed in 
the terms shdchér, applied to the hair (Lev. xi. 
81; Cant. v. 11); the complexion (Cant. i. 5), 
particularly when affected with disease (Job xxx. 
30); horses (Zech. vi. 2, 6): chim, lit. , 
(A. V. “ brown,” Gen. xxx. 32), applied to sheep; 
the word expresses the colour produced by sare 
of the sun’s rays: kddar, lit. to be dirty, app!! 

to a complexion blackened by sorrow or Here 
(Job xxx. 30); mourner’s robes (Jer. vill. 21, xiv. 
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2); 4 clouded sky (1 K. xviii. 45); night (Mic. 
iii. 6; Jer. iv, 28; Joel ii. 10, iii, 15); a turbid 
brook (whence possibly KEDRON), particularly 
when rendered so by melted snow (Job vi. 16). 
Black, as being the opposite to white, is symbolical 
of evil (Zech. vi. 2, 6; Rev, vi. 5).—3. RED. 
Adém is applied to blood (2 K. iii. 22); a garment 
sprinkled with blood (Is. Ixiti. 2); a heifer (Num. 
ix, 2); pottage made of lentiles (Gen. xxv. 30) ja 
horse (Zech. i. 8, vi, 2); wine (Prov. xxiii. 31) ; 
the complexion (Gen. xxv. 25; Cant, v. 10; Lam. 
iv.7). Adamdam, reddish, is applied to a leprous 
spot (Lev. xiii, 19; xiv. 37). Sdrdk, lit. fox- 
coloured, bay, is applied to a horse (A. V. 
™ speciled ;” Zech. i. 8), and to a species of vine 
bearing a purple grape (Is. v. 2, xvi. 8). This 
colour was symbolical of bloodshed (Zech. vi. 2; 
Rev. vi, 4, sii, 3)mII, ARTIFICIAL COLOURS. 
The art of extracting dyes, and of applying them to 
various textures, appears to have been known ata 
very early period. We read of scarlet thread at 
the time of Zarah’s birth (Gen. xxxviii. 28); of 
Hue and parple at the time of the Exodus (Ex. 
uvi'l). There is however no evidence to show 
that the Jews themselves were at that period ac- 
quainted with the art. They were probably in- 
debted both to the Egyptians and the Phoenicians ; 
to the latter for the dyes, and to the former for 
the mode of applying them. The purple dyes 
which they chiefly used were extracted by the 
bier (Ez. xxvii. 16), and in certain districts 
0 os sisal pl beth (Acts xvi, 14), 
Y¢ consisted of purples, light and dark (the 
hatter being the “ blue” of the AV), and oe 
ee . Vs somiion was introduced at a 
Ty  URPLE (Argdmdn ; Chaldaic 

os Argtcénd, Dan, vy. 7, 16). This colour was 
‘aided from the secretion ofa species of shell-fish, 


Ex, xxv. 4; and sometimes tola’ath simply, as in 
Is, i. 18. The word carmfl (A. V. “crimson ae 
2 Chr. ii. 7, 14, iii. 14) was introduced at a late 
period, probably from Armenia, to express the same 
colour. The first of these terms expresses the 
brilliancy of the colour; the second the torm, or 
grub, whence the dye was procured. The dye was 
produced from an insect, somewhat resembling the 
cochineal, which is found in considerable quantities 
in Armenia and other eastern countries. The 
Arabian name of the insect is kermez (whence 
crimson): the Linnaean name is Coccus  Ilicis. 
The tint produced was crimson rather than scarlet, 
The only natural object to which it is applied in 
Scripture is the lips, which are compared to a 
scarlet thread (Cant. iv. 3). The three colours 
above described, purple, blue, and scarlet, together 
with white, were employed in the textures used for 
the curtains of the tabernacle and tor the sacred 
vestments of the priests.—4, VERMILION (shdshar). 
This was a pigment used in fresco paintings, either 
for drawing figures of idols on the walls of temples 
(Ez. xxiii. 14), for colouring the idols themselves 
(Wisd. xiii. 14), or for decorating the walls and 
beams of houses (Jer. xxii. 14). Vermilion was 
a favourite colour among the Assyrians, as is 
still attested by the sculptures of Nimroud and 
Khorsabad. 

Commerce. From the time that men began to 
live in cities, trade, in some shape, must have been 
carried on to supply the town-dwellers with neces- 
saries, but it is also clear that international trade 
must have existed and affected to some extent even 
the pastoral nomade races, for we find that Abra- 
ham was rich, not only in cattle, but in silver, 
gold, and gold and silver plate and ornaments (Gen, 
xiii, 2, xxiv. 22, 53). Among trading nations 
mentioned in Scripture, Egypt holds in very early 
times a prominent position, though her external 
trade was carried on, not by her own citizens, but 
by foreigners, chiefly of the nomade races. It was 
an Ishmaelite caravan, laden with spices, which 
carried Joseph into Egypt. From Egypt it is 
likely that at all times, but especially in times of 
general scarcity, corn would be exported, which 
was paid for by the non-exporting nations in silver, 
which was always weighed (Gen. xli. 57, xii. 3, 
25, 35, xliii, 11, 12, 21). Intercourse with ‘Tyre 
does not appear to have taken place till a later 
period. At the same period it is clear that trade 
Was calried on between Babylon and the Syrian 
cities, and also that gold and silver ornaments were 
common among the Syrian and Arabian races 
(Num. xxxi. 50; Josh. vii. 21; Judg. v. 30, viii. 
24; Job vi. 19). Until the time of Solomon the 
Hebrew nation may be said to have had no foreign 
trade. Foreign trade was indeed contemplated by 
the Law, but its spirit was more in favour of agri- 
culture (Deut. xvii. 16, 17}. Solomon, however, 
organized an extensive trade with foreign countries, 
He imported linen yarn, horses, and chariots from . 
Egypt (1 K. x. 22-29). It was by Phoenicians , 
that the cedar and other timber for his great archi- i 
tectural works was brought by sea to Joppa, whilst 
Solomon found the provisions necessary for the : 
workmen in Mount Lebanon (1 K. v. 6, 9; 2 Chr. Ma 

(Canisow. Ie; ; ii. 16). But the trade which Solomon took so ¥ 
terms by which rey ‘i 18; Jer. iv, 30). The | much pains to encourage was not a maritime trade if 
"UY; semetimes 5 colour is expressed in Hebrew only. He built, or more probably fortified, Baalbec i 
i - {and Palmyra; the latter at least expressly as f 
caravan station for the land-commerce with eastern , 
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and south-eastern Asia (1 K. ix. 18). After his 
death the maritime trade declined, and an attempt 
made by Jehoshaphat to revive it proved unsuccess- 
ful (1 KX. xxii. 48, 49). We know, however, that 
Phoenicia was supplied from Judaea with wheat, 
honey, oil, and balm (1 K. v. 11; Ezek, xxvii. 17; 
Acts xii, 20), whilst Tyrian dealers brought fish 
and other merchandize to Jerusalem at the time of 
the return from captivity (Neh. xiii. 16), as well 
as timber for the rebuilding of the temple, which 
then, as in Solomon’s time, was brought by sea to 
Joppa (Ezr. iii. 7). Oil was exported to Egypt 
(Hos, xii. 1), and fine linen and ornamental girdles 
of domestic manufacture were sold to the merchants 
(Prov. xxxi. 24). The successive invasions to 
which Palestine was subjected must have im- 
poverished the country from time to time, but 
much wealth must somewhere have existed; s0 
much so that, in the language of Ezekiel, Jeru- 
salem appears as the rival of Tyre, and through 
its port, Joppa, to have carried on trade with 
foreign countries (Is. ii. 6, 16, iii. 11, 23; Tos, 
xii. 7; Ez, xxvi. 2; Jonah i. 3). The internal 
trade of the Jews, as well as the external, was 
much promoted, as was the case also in Egypt, 
by the festivals, which brought large numbers of 
persons to Jerusalem, and caused great outlay in 
victims for sacrifices and in incense (1 K. viii. 63). 
The places of public market were, then as now, 
chiefly the open spnces near the gates, to which 
goods were brought for sale by those who came 
trom the outside (Neh. xiii. 15, 16; Zeph. i. 10). 
The traders in later times were allowed to intrude 
into the temple, in the outer courts of which 
victims were publicly sold for the sacrifices (Zech. 
xiv. 215 Matt. xxi. 12; John ii. 14). 

Conani'ah, one of the chiefs of the Levites in 
the time of Josiah (2 Chr. xxxv. 9). 

Concubine. The difference between wife and 
concubine was less marked among the Hebrews 
than among us, owing to the absence of moral 
stigma. The concubine’s condition was a definite 
one, and quite independent of the fact of there being 
another woman having the rights of wife towards 
the same man. The difference probably lay in the 
absence of the right of the tibel/us divortit, without 
which the wife could not be repudiated. With 
regard to the children of wife and concubine, there 
was no such difference as our illegitimacy implies ; 
the latter were a supplementary family to the 
tormer, their names occur in the patriarchal gene- 
alogies (Gen. xxii. 24; 1 Chr. i. 32), and their 
position and provision would depend on the father’s 
will (Gen. xxv. 6). The state of concubinage is 
assumed and provided for by the law of Moses. A 
concubine would generally be either (1) a Hebrew 
girl bought of her father; (2), a gentile captive 
taken in war; (3), a foreign slave bought, or (4), 
a Canaanitish woman, bond or free. The rights of 

1) and (2) were protected by law (Ex. xxi. 7; 
eut. xxi. 10-14), but (3) was unrecognised, and 
(4) prohibited. Free Hebrew women also might 


‘ distorting comments. 


CONGREGATION 


In the books of Samuel and 
Kings the concubines mentioned belong to the king, 
and their condition and number cease to be a guide 
to the general practice. A new king stepped into 
the rights of his predecessor, and by Solomon's time 
the custom had approximated to that of a Persian 
harem (2 Sam. xii. 8, xvi. 21; 1 K. ii. 22). To 
seize on royal concubines for his use was thus an 
usurper’s first act. Such was probably the intent 
of Abner’s act (2 Sam. iii. 7), and similarly the 
request on behalf of Adonijah was construed (1 K. 
ii, 21-24). 

Conduit. 1. Although no notice is given either 
by Scripture or by Josephus of any connexion be- 
tween the pools of Solomon beyond Bethlehem and 
a supply of water for Jerusalem, it seems unlikely 
that so large a work as the pools should be con- 
structed merely for irrigating his gardens (Eccl. ii. 
6), and tradition, both oral and as represented by 
Talmudical writers, ascribes to Solomon the forma- 
tion of the original aqueduct by which water was 
brought to Jerusalem. Pontius Pilate applied the 
sacred treasure of the Corban to the work of bring- 
ing water by an aqueduct. Whether his work 
was a new one or a reparation of Solomon's ori- 
ginal aqueduct cannot be determined. The aque- 
duct, though much injured, and not serviceable for 
water beyond Bethlehem, still exists ; the water Is 
conveyed from the fountains which supply the 
pools about two miles S. of Bethlehem.—2. 
Among the works of Hezekiah he is said to have 
stopped the “upper watercourse of Gihon,” and 
brought it down straight to the W. side of the city 
of David (2 Chr. xxxii. 30) The direction of this 
watercourse of course depends on the site of Gihon. 
[G110N.] . 

Coney, Heb. Shéphdn, a gregarious animal of the 
class Pachydermata, which is found in Palestine, 
living in the caves and clefts of the rocks, and has 
been erroneously identified with the Rabbit or 
Coney. Its scientific name is Hyrax Syriacus. 
In Lev. xi. 5 and in Deut. xiv. 7 it is declared to 
be unclean, because it chews the cud, but does not 
divide the hoof. In Ps. civ. 18 we are told “ the 
rocks are a refuge for the coneys,” and in Prov. 
xxx. 26 that ‘the coneys are but a feeble folk, yet 
make they their houses in the rocks.” The Hyrax 
satisfies exactly the expressions in the two last 
passages. Its colour is grey or brown on the back, 
white on the belly; it is like the alpine marmot, 
scarcely of the size of the domestic cat, having long 
hair, a very short tail, and round ears. It is found 
on the Lebanon and in the Jordan and Dead Sea 
valleys. 


come concubines. So Gideon’s concubine seems | cae 


to have been of a family of rank and influence in 
Shechem, and such was probably the state of the 
Levite's concubine (Judg. xx.) The ravages of 
war among the male sex, or the impoverishment of 
families might often induce this condition. The 
case (1) was not a hard lot (Ex. xxi.). The pro- 
visions relating to (2) are merciful and considerate 
€o a rare degree, but overlaid by the Rabbis with 


people in its collective capacity under its 
aspect as a holy community, } 2 
gious rather than political bouds. Sometimes it 
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Byrax Syriacus. (From a specimen in the British Muscat) 


Congregation. This term describes the soa | 


held together by reli- 
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used in 8 broad sense as inclusive of foreign settlers 


(Ex. xii, 19); but mo:e properly, as exclusively 
appropriate to the Hebrew element of the popula- 
tion (Num, xv. 15). Every circumcised Hebrew 
was a member of the congregation, and took part 
in its proceedings, probably from the time that he 
bore arms. It is important, however, to observe 
that he acquired no political rights in his individual 
capacity, but only as a member of a house; for the 
bats of the Hebrew polity was the house, whence 
was formed in an ascending scale the family or col- 
lection of houses, the tribe or collection of families, 
and the congregation or collection of tribes. The 
congregation occupied an important position under 
the Theoeracy, as the comitia or national parlia- 
ment, invested with legislative and judicial powers ; 
each house, family, and tribe being represented by 
its head or father, The number of these represen- 
tatives being inconveniently large for ordinary busi- 
best, a further selection was made by Moses of 70, 
who formed a species of standing committee (Num. 
X. 16). Occasionally 
"the people was assembled at the door of the taber- 
tacle, hence usually called the tabernacle of the 
congregation (Num. x. 3). The people were 
strictly bound by the acts of their representatives, 
‘en in cases where they disapproved of them (Josh. 
it. 18). After the occupation of the land of Canaan, 


Jewish history the ti X 
te Subeiic, congregation was represented by 


Coni‘ah, [Jecontaz.] 
ee ah, a Levite, ruler of the offerings and 
i i the time of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxi, 12, 


Consecration, [Prtest.] 
1, imvecation, This term is applied invariably 
» meetings of a religious character, in contradis- 
‘Fe ‘ congregation. With one exception (Is. 

yy the word is peculiar to the Pentateuch. 
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we of the household (Gen, sth 6); be 


‘mal cook 
til, 1, i 23)" afterwards employed (1 Sam. 


J 

abt in the A. Ve alwa 

12 This except in Ezr, viii, 27, and ie 
8 usually found as pyrites 
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indeed the whole body of 


Congregation was assembled only on matters of 
highest importance. In the later periods of 


ow :—On the arrival of 
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(sulphuret of copper and iron), malachite (carb. of 
copper), or in the state of oxide, and occasionall 

in a native state, principally in the New World. 
It was almost exclusively used by the ancients for 
common purposes; for which its elastic and ductile 
nature rendered it practically available. We read. 
in the Bible of copper, possessed in countless abun- 
dance (2 Chr. iv. 18), and used for every kind of 
instrument ; as chains (Judg. xvi. 21), pillars 
(1 K. vii. 15-21), lavers, the great one being called 
“‘ the copper sea”? (2 K. xxv. 13; 1 Chr. xviii. 8), 
and the other temple vessels. These were made 
in the foundry, with the assistance of Hiram, a 
Phoenician (1 K. vii. 13), although the Jews were 
not ignorant of metallurgy (Ez. xxii. 18; Deut. 
iv. 20, &c.), and appear to have worked their own 
mines (Deut. viii. 9; Is. li. 1). We read also of 
copper mirrors (Ex, xxxviii. 8; Job xxxvii. 18), 
and even of copper arms, as helmets, spears, &c. 
(1 Sam. xvii. 5, 6, 38; 2 Sam. xxi. 16). The 


expression ‘‘ bow of steel,” in Job xx. 24, Ps. xviii. 


34, should be rendered ‘* bow of copper.” They 
could hardly have applied copper to these purposes 
without possessing some judicious system of alloys, 
or perhaps some forgotten secret for rendering the 
metal harder and more elastic than we can make it. 
The only place in the A. V. where “ copper’”’ is 
mentioned is Ezr. viii. 27 (cf. 1 Esd. viii. 57). 
These vessels may have been of orichalcum, like the 
Persian or Indian vases found among the treasures of 
Darius. In Ez. xxvii. 13 the importation of copper 
vessels to the markets of Tyre by merchants ot 
Javan, Tubal, and Meshech is alluded to. Probably 
these were the Moschi, &c., who worked the copper- 
mines in the neighbourhood of Mount Caucasus. 
In 2 Tim. iv. 14 xadrneds is rendered ** copper- 
smith,” but the term is perfectly general. 

occurs only, as the somewhat doubtful 
rendering of the Hebrew rdméth, in Job xxviii. 18, 
and in Ez. xxvii. 16. The old versions fail to 
afford us.any clue. On the whole, we see no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the rendering of the 
A.V. “Coral” has decidedly the best claim of 


3 any other substances to represent the rdméth. The 


natural upward form of growth of the Corallium 
rubrum is well suited to the etymology of the word. 
With regard to the estimation in which coral was 
held by the Jews and other Orientals, it must be 
remembered that coral varies in price with us, 
Pliny says that the Indians valued coral as the 
Romans valued pearls. Coral, Mr. King informs 
us, often occurs in ancient Egyptian jewellery as 
used for beads and amulets. 

Corban, an offering to God of any sort, bloody 
or bloodless, but particularly in fulfilment of a vow. 
The law laid down rules for vows, 1. affirmative ; 
2. negative (Lev. xxvii.; Num. xxx.). Upon 
these rules the traditionists enlarged, and Jaid down 
that a man might interdict himself by vow, not 
only from using for himself, but from giving to 
another, or receiving from him some particular 
object whether of food or any other kind whatsoever. 
The thing thus interdicted was considered as Cor- 
ban. A person might thus exempt himself from 
any inconvenient obligation under plea of corban. 
It was practices of this sort that our Lord repre- 
hended (Matt. xv. 5; Mark vii. 11), as annulling 
the spirit of the law. 

Cor'be, 1 Esdy. v.12. Apparently Zaccat. 

Cord. Of the various purposes to which cord, 
including under that term rope, and twisted thongs, 
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was applied, the following are specially worthy of 
notice-(1.) For fastening a tent (Ex. xxxv. 18, 
xxxix. 40; Js. liv. 2). As the tent supplied a 
favourite image of the human body, the cords 
which held it in its place represented the principle 
of life (Job iv. 21; Eccl. xii. 6).—(2.) For lead- 
ing or binding animals, as a halter or rein (Ps. 
exviii. 27; Hos. xi. 4).—=(3.) For yoking them 
either to a cart (Is. v. 18) or a plough (Job xxxix. 
10).—(4.) For binding prisoners (Judg. xv. 13 ; 
Ps. ii, 3, cxxix. 4; Ez. iii. 25).—=(5.) For bow- 
strings (Ps. xi. 2), made of catgut ; such are spoken 
of in Judg. xvi. 7 (A. V. “ green withs;” but more 
properly fresh or moist bow-strings).—-(6.) For 
the ropes or “ tacklings”’ of a vessel (Is. xxxiii, 23). 
—(7.) For measuring ground (2 Sam. viii. 2; Ps. 
Ixxviii. 55; Am. vii. 17; Zech. ii. 1), hence cord 
or line became an expression for an inheritance 
(Josh. xvii. 14, xix. 9; Ps. xvi. 6; Ez. xlvii. 13), 
and even for any defined district (Deut. iii. 4).— 
(8.) For fishing and snaring—(9,) For attaching 
articles of dress; as the ‘‘ wreathen chains,” which 
were rather twisted cords, worn by the high-priests 
(Ex. xxviii. 14, 22, 24, xxxix. 15, 17).—-(10.) For 
fastening awnings (Esth. i. 6).—(11.) For attaching 
toa plummet.—(12.) For drawing water out of a 
well, or raising heavy weights (Josh. ii. 15; Jer. 
xxxviii. 6, 13). The materials of which cord was 
made varied according to the strength required ; 
the strongest rope was probably made of strips of 
camel hide as still used by the Bedouins. The 
finer sorts were made of flax (Is, xix. 9), and pro- 
bably of reeds and rushes. In the N. T. the term 
oxoivla is applied to the whip which our Saviour 
made (John ii. 15), and to the ropes of a ship 
(Acts xxvii, 32), 

Cor'e, Ecclus, xlv. 18; Jude 11. [Koran, 1.] 

Coriander. The plant called Coriandrum 
sativum is found in Egypt, Persia, and India, and 
has a round tall stalk; it bears umbelliferous white 
or reddish flowers, from which arise globular, 
greyish, spicy seed-corns, marked with fine striae. 
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CORINTH 


It is mentioned twice in the Bible (Ex. xvi, 31; 
Num. xi. 7). 

Corinth. This city is alike remarkable for its 
distinctive geographical position, its eminence in 
Greek and Roman history, and its close connexion 
with the early spread of Christianity. Geographi- 
cally its situation was so marked, that the name of 
its Jsthmus has been given to every narrow neck of 
land between two seas. But, besides this, the site 
of Corinth is distinguished by another conspicuous 
physical feature—viz. the Acrocorinthus, a vast 
citadel of rock, which rises abruptly to the height 
of 2000 feet above the level of the sea, and the 
summit of which is so extensive that it once con- 
tained a whole town. The situation of Corinth, 
and the possession of these eastern and western 
harbours, are the secrets of her history. The 
earliest passage in her progress to eminence was 
probably Phoenician. But at the most remote 
period of which we have any sure record we 
tind the Greeks established here in a position 
of wealth and military strength. In the latest 
passages of Greek history Corinth held a con- 
spicuous place. Jt is not the true Greek Corinth 
with which we have to do in. the life of St. Paul, 
but the Corinth which was rebuilt and established 
as a Roman colony. The distinction between the 
two must be carefully remembered. The new city 
was hardly less distinguished than the old, and it 
acquired a fresh importance as the metropolis of 
the Roman province of ACHAIA. Corinth was 4. 
place of great mental activity, as well as of com- 
mercial and manufacturing enterprise. Its wealth 
was so celebrated as to be proverbial; so were the 
vice and profligacy of its inhabitants. The worship 
of Venus here was attended with shameful licen- 
tiousness, All these points are indirectly illustrated 
by passages in the two epistles to the Corinthians. 
Corinth is still an episcopal see. The cathedral 
church of St. Nicolas, “a very mean place for such 
an ecclesiastical dignity,” used in Turkish times to 
be in the Acrocorinthus. The city has now shrunk 
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Corinth. 


CORINTHIANS 


toa wretched village, on the old site, and bearing 
the old name, which, however, is often corrupted 
into Gortho. Pausanias, in describing the anti- 
quities of Corinth as they existed in his day, dis- 
tinguishes clearly between those which belonged to 
the old Greek city, and those which were of Roman 
engin. Two relics of Roman work are still to be 
seen, one a heap of brick-work which may have 
been past of the baths erected by Hadrian, the other 
the remains of an amphitheatre with subterranean 
arrangements for gladiators. Far more interesting 
are the ruins of the ancient Greek temple, the 
oldest of which any remains are left in Greece. 
This article would ‘be incomplete without some 
otice of the Posidonium, or sanctuary of Neptune, 
the scene of the Isthmian games, from which St. 

borrows some of his most striking imagery in 
1 Cor, and other epistles. This sanctuary was a 
short distance to the N.E. of Corinth, at the nar- 
rowest part of the Isthmus, near the harbour of 
Schoenus (now Kalaméki) on the Saronic gulf. 
The exact site of the temple is doubtful ; but to the 
wath are the remains of the stadium, where the 
feoteraces were run (1 Cor, ix. 24) ; to the east are 
those of the theatre, which was probably the scene 
of the pugilistic contests (ib. 26): and abundant on 
the shore are the small green pine-trees which gave 
— wreath (ib. 25) to the victors in the 


Corinthians, First Epistle to the, was written 
by the Apostle St. Paul toward the close of his 
y three-year stay at Ephesus (Acts xix. 10, 

X. 31), which we learn from 1 Cor. xvi. 8, pro- 
bably terminated with the Pentecost of A.D. 57 or 
38. The bearers were probably (according to the 
common subscription ) Stephanas, Fortunatus, and 


Achaicus, who had been 


Petes in the conclusion of this epistle (ch. xvi, 
), are especially commended to the honourable 
tt of the church of Corinth. This varied and 
Suuy ic letter was addressed not to any 
Party, but to the whole body of the large (Acts 
rs 10) Judaeo-Gentile (Acts xviii. 4) church 
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of the divisions that 


(Aes xi, 22) Qndly, 


rh i 4 grievous case of incest (ch. v. 1), and 


entertained. The external 
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: ; tiles aie such, that if any critic should 
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The Corinthian church was planted by the Apostle 
himself (1 Cor. iii, 6), in his second missionary 
journey (Acts xviii. 1, sq.). He abode in the city 
a year and a half (ch. xviii. 11). A short time 
after the Apostle had left the city the eloquent 
Jew of Alexandria, Apollos, went to Corinth (Acts 
xix. 1). This circumstance of the visit of Apollos, 
appears to have formed the commencement of a 
gradual division into two parties, the followers of 
St. Paul, and the followers of Apollos (comp. ch. 
iv. 6). These divisions, however, were to be 
multiplied ; for, as it would seem, shortly after 
the departure of Apollos, J udaizing teachers, sup- 
plied probably with letters of commendation (2 Cor. 
iii. 1) from the church of Jerusalem, appear to 
have come to Corinth and to have preached the 
Gospel in a spirit of direct antagonism to St. Paul 
Personally. To this third party we may perha 
add a fourth that, under the name of “ the followers 
of Christ ” (ch. i. 12), sought at first to separate 
themselves from the factious adherence to particular 
teachers, but eventually were driven by antagonism 
into positions equally sectarian and inimical to the 
unity of the church. At this momentous period, 
before parties had become consolidated, and had 
distinctly withdrawn from communion with one 
another, the Apostle writes; and in the outset of 
the epistle (ch. i-iv. 21) we have his noble and 
impassioned protest against this fourfold rending 
of the robe of Christ.—2. The number of epistles 
written by St. Paul to the Corinthian church 
will probably remain a subject of controversy 
to the end of time. The well known words (ch. 
v. 9) do certainly seem to point to some former 
epistolary communication to the church of Corinth. 
The whole context seems in favour of this view, 
though the Greek commentators are of the contrary 
opinion, and no notice has been taken of the lost 
epistle by any writers of antiquity. The apocryphal 
letter of the church of Corinth to St, Paul, and 
St. Paul’s answer, existing in Armenian, are worth- 
less productions that deserve no consideration. 
Corinthians, Second Epistle to the, was writ- 


,| ten a few months subsequently to the first, in the 


members of the household of Chloe (ch. i. 11), 
were existing among them 

ait of 80 grave a nature as to have already 
Onrnth et Apostle to desire Timothy to visit 
(ch. iv. 17) after his journey to Macedonia 


same year,—and thus, if the dates assigned to the 
former epistle be correct, about the autumn of A.D. 
57 or 58, a short time previous to the Apostle’s 
three months’ stay in Achaia (Acts xx, 3). The 
place whence it was written was clearly not Ephesus 
(see ch. i. 8), but Macedonia (ch. vii. 5, viii. 1, 
ix. 2), whither the Apostle went by way of Troas 
(ch. ii. 12), after waiting a short time in the latter 
place for the return of Titus (ch. ii. 13). The 
Vatican MS., the bulk of later MSS., and the old 
Syr. version, assign Philippi as the exact place 
whence it was written; but for this assertion-we 
have no certain grounds to rely on: that the bearers, 
however, were Titus and his associates (Luke ?) is 
apparently substantiated by ch. viii. 23, ix. 3, 5. 
The epistle was occasioned by the information which 
the Apostle had received from Titus, and also, as it 
would certainly seem probable, from Timothy, of 
the reception of the first epistle. If it be desirable 
to hazard a conjecture on the mission of Titus, it 
would seem most natural to suppose that the return 
of Timothy and the intelligence he conveyed might 
have been such as to make the Apostle feel the 
necessity of at once despatching to the contentious 
church one of his immediate followers, with instruc- 
tions to support and strengthen the effect of the 
epistle, and to bring back the most recent tidings of 
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the spirit that was prevailing at Corinth. These 
tidings, as it would seem from our present epistle, 
were mainly favourable; the better part of the 
church were returning back to their spiritual al- 
legiance to their founder (ch. i. 13, 14, vii. 9, 15, 
16), but there was still a faction, possibly of the 
Judaizing members (comp. ch. xi. 22), that were 
sharpened into even a more keen animosity against 
the Apostle personally (ch. x. 1, 10), and more 
strenuously denied his claim to Apostleship. The 
contents of this epistle are thus very varied, but 
may perhaps be roughly divided into three parts: 
—Ist, the Apostle’s account of the character of his 
spiritual labours, accompanied with notices of his 
affectionate feelings towards his converts (ch. i.—vii.); 
2ndly, directions about the collections (ch. viii., 
ix.); Srdiy, defence of his own Apostolical character 
(ch, x.-xiii. 10). The genuineness and authenticity 
are supported by the most decided external testi- 
mony, and by internal evidence of such a kind that 
what has been said on this point in respect of the 
first epistle is here even still more applicable. The 
principal historical difficulty connected with the 
epistle relates to the number of visits made by the 
Apostle to the church of Corinth. The words of 
this epistle (ch. xii. 14, xiii. 1, 2) seem distinctly 
to imply that St. Paul had visited Corinth twice 
before the time at which he now writes. St. Luke, 
however, only mentions one visit prior to that time 
(Acts xviii. 1, sq.); for the visit recorded in Acts 
xx. 2, 3, is confessedly subsequent. We must 
assume that the Apostle made a visit to Corinth 
which St. Luke did not record, probably during the 
period of his 3-year residence at Ephesus. 

Cormorant. 
the Hebrew words Adath and shdld@c. As to the 
former, see PELICAN. Shdldc occurs only as the 
name of an unclean bird in Lev. xi. 17, Deut. xiv. 17. 
The word has been variously rendered. ‘he ety- 
mology points to some plunging bird: the common 
cormorant (Phalacrocorar carbo), which some 
writers have identified with the Sid/dc, is unknown 
in the eastern Mediterranean; another species is 
found S. of the Red Sea, but none on the W. coast 
of Palestine. 

Corn. The most common kinds were wheat, 
barley, spelt (A. V., Ex. ix. 32, and Is. xxviii. 25, 
“rie;” kz. iv. 9, “ fitches”), and millet; oats are 
mentioned only by rabbinical writers. Corn-crops 
are still reckoned at twentyfold what was sown, 
and were anciently much more. ‘Seven ears on 
one stalk” (Gen. xli, 22) is no unusual phenomenon 
in Egypt at this day. The many-eared stalk is also 
common in the wheat of Palestine, and it is of course 
of the bearded kind. Wheat (see 2 Sam. iv. 6) 
was stored in the house for domestic purposes. It 
is at present often kept in a dry well, and perhaps 
the “ ground corn’”’ of 2 Sam, xvii. 19 was meant 
to imply that the well was so used. From Solo- 
mon’s time (2 Chr, ii. 10, 15), as agriculture be- 
came developed under a settled government, Pales- 
tine was a corn-exporting country, and her grain 
was largely taken by her commercial neighbour 
Tyre (Ez. xxvii. 17; comp, Am, viii. 5). “ Plenty 
of corn” was part of Jacob’s blessing (Gen, xxvii. 
28; comp. Ps. Ixy. 13). 

e'lius, a Roman centurion of the Italian 

cohort stationed in Caesarea (Acts x. 1, &.), a 

man full of good works and alms-deeds. With 

his household he was baptised by St. Peter, and 
. ? 

thus Cornelius became the first-fruits of the Gentile 


The representative in the A. V, of 


CORNET 


world to Christ. Tradition has been busy with 
his life and acts. According to Jerome he built 
a Christian Church at Caesarea; but later tradi- 
tion makes him Bishop of Scamandios (-ria?), and 
ascribes to him the working of a great miracle. 
Cerner. The “corner” of the field was not 
allowed (Lev. xix. 9) to be wholly reaped. It 
formed a right of the poor to carry olf what was so 
left, and this was a part of the maintenance fiom 
the soil to which that class were entitled. On the 
principles of the Mosaic polity every Hebrew family 
had a hold on a certain fixed estate, and could by 
no ordinary and casual calamity be wholly beggared. 
Hence its indigent members had the claims of kin- 
dred on the *‘ corners,” &c., of the field which their 
landed brethren reaped. In the later period of the 
prophets their constant complaints concerning the 
defrauding the poor (Is. x. 2; Am. v. 11, viii. 6) 
seem to show that such laws had lost their practical 
force. Still later, under the Scribes, minute legis- 
lation fixed one-sixtieth as the portion of a field 
which was to be left for the legal “ corner ;” but 
provided also (which seems hardly consistent) that 
two fields should not be so joined as to leave oue 
corner only where two should fairly be reckoned. 
The proportion being thus fixed, all the grain might 
be reaped, and enough to satisfy the regulation 
subsequently separated from the whole crop. This 
“ corner” was, like the gleaning, tithe-free. 
Corner-stone, a quoin or corner-stone, of great 
importance in binding together the sides of a build- 
ing. Some of the corner-stones in the ancient work 
of the Temple foundations are 17 or 19 feet long, 
and 74 feet thick, At Nineveh the corners are 
sometimes formed of one angular stone. The phrase 
‘‘corner-stone”’ is sometimes used to denote any 
principal person, as the princes of Egypt (Is. 31x. 
13), and is thus applied to our Lord (Is. xxviii. 165 
Matt. xxi. 42; 1 Pet. ii. 6, 7). hey: 
Cornet (Heb. Sidphar), a loud-sounding instru- 
ment, made of the horn of a ram or of a chamois 
(sometimes of an ox), and used by the ancient 
Hebrews for signals, for announcing the * Jubile” 
(Lev. xxv. 9), for proclaiming the new year, for 
the purposes of war (Jer. iv. 5, 19; comp. Job 
xxxix. 25), as well as for the sentinels placed at the 
watch-towers to give notice of the approach of aD 
enemy (kz. xxxiii. 4, 5). Shéphdr is generally ren- 
dered in the A. V. “ trumpet,” but ‘ cornet (the 
more correct translation) is used in 2 Chr. xv. ifs 
Ps, xcviii. 6; Hos. v. 8; and 1 Chr. xv. 28. 
“Cornet” is also employed in Dan. iii. 5, 7, 10, 1% 
for the Chaldee Keren (literally a horn), Oriental 
scholars for the most part consider SAdphar and 
Keren to be one and the same musical instrument; 
but some Biblical critics regard Shdphdr and Cha- 
tsdtserdh as belonging to the species of Keren, oi 
general term for a horn, The generally ghar 
opinion is, that Keren is the crooked Borsa 
Shéphar the long and straight one. The sl Se 
trumpets which Moses was charged to furnish for 
the Israelites, were to be used for the followin a 
poses: for the calling together of the assembly, ‘0! 
the journeying of the camps, for sounding the oa 
of war, and for celebrating the sacrifices on festi ; 
and new moons (Num. x. 1-10). In the age © 
Solomon the silver trumpets’’ were in tiy 
number to 120 (2 Chr. v. 12); and, independen?y 
of the objects for which they had been first 10 ne 
duced, they were now employed in the orchestra 
the Temple as an accompaniment:to songs of thanks 
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giving page Fébél, sai ec grh a) the Scandarium : and perhaps it is to the town that 
28,3, rally denotes the innitiion ofl eye ade the ets (x 1 “i of Joweph 
o Uy r ? ] > 
Jubile, but in some instances it is spoken of as a| the husband of Mary (Luke iii. 28). chai 
mausical instrument, resembling in its object, if not) Cotton, Heb. carpus (comp. Lat. carbasus), Esth, 
in its shape, the Heren and the Shéphdr. Gesenius |i. 6, where the Vulg. has carbasini coloris, as if a 
pronounces Yébé! to be applied to the sound of a colour, not a material (so in A. V. « green”), were 
trumpet signal. Still it is difficult to divest Yébél intended. There is a doubt whether under Shésh, 
: = cand - a Rabie Pa heaps = oF . i ila as Bits, in the later books of the 
g 3: Bx. xix. 13; Josh. vi. 5, 6./0. T.. rende i Vv. ‘‘ white linen.” 
The sounding of the cornet was the distinguishing | « Ane lee” hes ectis, ae ee Nese aya 
ritual feature of the festival appointed by Moses to| well. ‘The dress of the EF yptian priests, at 
be held on the first day of the seventh month under | rate in their ministrati ett ith doubt of 
Medaimincna ee. aver . aps er ministrations, was without doubt of 
eae 1 7 yo lowing trumpets inen (Herod. ii. 37), in spite of Pliny’s assertion 
elo: i ee : peat on ean i (xix. 1, 2) that they preferred cotton. Yet cotton 
Henares ae i an nite 1s still | garments for the worship of the temples are said to 
eae nee it i their cele ration of the | be mentioned in the Rosetta Stone. ‘The same with 
estis ry a cael call To = the rite ephod and other el. aati which 
memorial,” ear. ny Wwe cannot suppose any carelessness to have pre- 
of i. Gear ies ea pore aoe Marae pater an boweree no word for the teh 
Se MOM, e plant in the Hebrew, nor any reason to suppose 
remain pele na set forth in the words of that there was any early knowledge of the fabric. 
the Ast a aoe poone in ah aad The Egyptian mummy swathings are decided to 
13): Agresshle te sh; aay sith y (Joel ii. | have been of linen, and not cotton. The very diffi- 
rmis‘the id ee ap i 7 w ich this passage culty of deciding, however, shows how easily even 
ties peers ie . e festival of Sounding scientific observers may mistake, and, much more, 
tia for the sect 7 prelude and prepara- | how impossible it would have | been for ancient 
*olean asembly,” aed ig at si word | popular writers to avoid confusion, Varro knew 
abore, applies to the festival « Eighth Dn “of Siem mga has ae met G ait sa 
Avembiy” (Lev, xxiii, 36), the closin ” vite of th ee aie ] ipeeae f ] lie 
iste cycle of Tchr; TK rae g e | commercia consequences of Alexander’s conquests, 
in the syaagope en oe is also sounded | must have known of cotton cloth, and more or less 
the Day’ fe “i % of the service for | of the plant. Cotton was manufactured and worn 
who adopt the rit ai eth » amongst the Jews extensively in Egypt, but extant monuments give 
ereth day of the f : Sephardim, on the | no proof of its growth, as in the case of flax, in that 
br the post-Biblica = 0 Tabernacles, known | country, But when Pliny (A.D. 115) asserts that 
Hiosanab,” nomination of “the Great | cotton was then grown in Egypt, a statement con- 
C8 oF Co'og (owt Biante _ | firmed by Julius Pollux (a century later), we can 
mull idand of th. au ‘ancito or Stanko), - This hardly resist the inference that, at least as a 
iStiraginc a. cian Archipelago has several curtosity and as an experiment, some plantations 
is speciney Points of connexion with the Jews. It existed th This is th likely si ; 
& sycfed as one of the Bee . s ere, $ Is the more likely since we 
Jewish residente Mt P. w contained | find the cotton-tree is mentioned still by Pliny as 
oe mace, Xv, 23), shied as ie only remarkable tree of the adjacent Ethiopia ; 
ews had a/and since Arabia, on its other side, appears to have 
thie wa pape Stored there during the | known cotton from time immemorial, to grow it 
- Fr € same source we learn | in abundance, and in parts to be highly favour- 
the Jews of Cas sued an edict in favour of | able to that product. In India, however, we 
have the earliest records of the use of cotton for 
dress; of which, including the starching of it, 
some curious traces are found as early as 800 
B.C., in the Institutes of Manu. Cotton is now 
both grown and manufactured in various parts 
of Syria and Palestine; but there is no proof 
-| that, till they came in contact with Persia, the 
Hebrews generally knew of it as a distinct fabric 
from linen, 
Couch. [BEp.]  . 
Council. 1. The great council of the Sanhedrim, 
which sat at Jerusalem. [SANHEDRIM.] 2. The 
lesser courts (Matt. x. 17; Mark xiii. 9), of which 
there were two at Jerusalem, and one in each town 
of Palestine. The constitution of these courts is a 
doubtful point. The existence of local courts, how- 
ever constituted, is clearly implied in the passages 
quoted from the N.T.; and perhaps the “judgment” 
(Matt. v. 21) applies to them. 3. A kind of jury 
t or privy council (Acts xxv. 12), consisting of 1 
Subvehn of Cog (Phoenician? talent). Obey certain number of assessors, who assisted Roman 
Maras 10 rate Ber, KQIon ” Ue*of young governors in the administration of justice and other 
” * Mo3X1QN? © and bow in case, public matters, 
Court (Heb. chdésér), an open aaa applied 
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in the A. V. most commonly to the enclosures of the 


Tabernacle and the Temple (Ex. xxvii. 9, xl. 33; 
Lev. vi. 16; 1 K. vi. 36, vii. 8, 2 K. xxiii. 12; 
& Chr. xxxiii. 5, &c.). In 2 Chr. iv. 9 and vi. 13, 
however, a different word is employed, apparently, 


for the same places—dzérdh, from a root of similar 


meaning to the above. Chdtsér also designates the 
court of a prison (Neh. iii. 25; Jer. xxxii. 2, &c.), 


of a private house (2 Sam. xvii. 18), and of a palace 


(2 K. xx. 4; Esth. i. 5, &c.). 


Con'tha. One of the servants of the Temple 


who returned with Zorobabel (1 Esdr. v. 32). 
Covenant. The Heb. bérith is taken by Gesenius 
to mean primarily ‘a cutting,” with reference to 
the custom of cutting or dividing animals in two, 
and passing between the parts in ratifying a cove- 
nant.(Gen, xv.; Jer. xxxiv. 18,19). Professor Lee 
suggests that the proper signification of the word is 
an eating together, or banquet, because among the 
Orientals to eat together amounts almost to a cove- 
nant of friendship. Inthe N.T. the word d:a0hen 
is frequently, though by no means uniformly, 
translated testament in the Authorised Version. 
There seems, however, to be no necessity for the 
introduction of a new word conveying a new idea. 
In its Biblical meaning of a compact or agreement 
between two parties, the word is used—1. Jmpro- 
perly, of @ covenant between God and man. Man 
not being in any way in the position of an inde 
pendent covenanting party, the phrase is evidently 
used by way of accommodation. Strictly speaking, 
such a covenant is quite unconditional, and amounts 
to a promise (Gal. iii. 15 ff.) or act of mere favour 
(Ps. Ixxxix. 28), Thus the assurance given by God 
after the Flood, that a like judgment should not 
be repeated, and that the recurrence of the seasons, 
and of day and night, should not cease, is called a 
covenant (Gen. ix.; Jer. xxxiii. 20). Generally, 
however, the form of a covenant is maintained, by 
the benefits which God engages to bestow being 
made by Him dependent upon the fulfilment of cer- 
tain conditions which He imposes on man, Con- 
sistently with this representation of God’s dealings 
with man under the form of a covenant, such cove- 
nant is said to be confirmed, in conformity to human 
custom, by an oath (Deut. iv. 31; Ps. Ixxxix. 3), 
to be sanctioned by curses to fall upon the unfaith- 
ful (Deut. xxix. 21), and to be accompanied by a 
sign, such as the rainbow (Gen. ix.), circumcision 
(Gen. xvii.), or the Sabbath (Ex. xxxi. 16, 17).— 
2. Properly, of a covenant between man and man. 
i.e. a solemn compact or agreement, either between 
tribes or nations (1 Sam. xi. 1; Josh. ix. 6, 15), 
or between individuals (Gen. xxxi. 44), by which 
each party bound himself to fulfil certain conditions, 
and was assured of receiving certain advantages. In 
making such a covenant God was solemnly invoked 
as witness (Gen. xxxi. 50), and an oath was sworn 
(Gen. xxi. 31). A sign or witness of the covenant 
was sometimes framed, such as a gift (Gen. xxi. 
30), or a pillar, or heap of stones erected (Gen. 
xxxi. 52). The marriage compact is called “ the 
covenant of God” (Prov, ii. 17; see Mal. ii. 14). 
The word covenant came to be applied to a sure 
ordinance, such as that of the shew-bread (Lev. 
xxiv. 8) ; and is used figuratively in such expressions 
as a covenant with death (Is. xxviii. 18), or with 
the wild beasts (Hos. ii, 18). 
Cow. [BuLt.] 


Coz, a man among the d 
(1 Chr. iv. 8), g the descendants of Judah 
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Coz’bi, daughter of Zur, a chief of the Midianites, 
(Num. xxv. 15, 18). 

Crane. There can be little doubt that the A. V. 
is incorrect in rendering sts by “ crane,’ which 
bird is probably intended by the Hebrew word ‘dgir, 
translated ‘‘ swallow,” by the A.V. [Swattow.} 
Mention is made of the sds in Hezekiah’s prayer 
(Is. xxxviii. 14), “ Like a sés or an ’égér so did I 
twitter ;” and again in Jer. viii. 7 these two words 
occur in the same order, from which passage we 
learn that both birds were migratory. According 
to the testimony of most of the ancient versions, 
sis denotes a “swallow.” The passage in Jere- 
miah, compared with the twittering notes of the 
sis in Hezekiah’s prayer, goes far to establish this 
translation. 

Cra'tes, governor of the Cyprians in the reign of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Mace. iv. 29). 

Creditor. fLoaN.] 

Cres'cens (2 Tim. iv. 10), an assistant of St. 
Paul, said to have been one of the seventy disciples. 
According to early tradition, he preached the Gospel 
in Galatia, Later tradition makes him preach in 
Gaul, and found the Church at Vienne. 

Crete, the modern Candia. This large island, 
which closes in the Greek Archipelago on the S., 
extends through a distance of 140 miles between its 
extreme points of Cape SALMONE (Acts xxvil. 7) 
on the E, and Cape Criumetopon beyond PHOENICE 
or Phoenix (ib. 12) on the W. Though extremely 
bold and mountainous, this island has very fruitful 
valleys, and in early times it was celebrated for its 
hundred cities. It seems likely that a very early 
acquaintance existed between the Cretans and the 
Jews. There is no doubt that Jews were settled 
in the island in considerable numbers during the 
period between the death of Alexander the Great 
and the final destruction of Jerusalem. Gortyna 
seems to have been their chief residence (1 Macc. 
xv. 23). Thus the special mention of Cretans 
(Acts ii. 11) among those who were at Jerusalem 
at the great Pentecost is just what we should ex- 
pect. No notice is given in the Acts of any more 
direct evangelisation of Crete; and no absolute 
proof can be adduced that St. Paul was ever there 
before his voyage from Caesarea to Puteoli. The 
circumstances of St. Paul’s recorded visit were 
briefly as follows, The wind being contrary when 
he was off Cnipus (Acts xxvii. 7), the ship was 
forced to run down to Cape Salmone, and thence 
under the lee of Crete to Farr Havens, which was 
near a city called Lasaza (v. 8). Thence, after 
some delay, an attempt was made, on the wind be- 
coming favourable, to reach Phoenice for the i 
pose of wintering there (v.12). The next poi 
of connexion between St. Paul and this island is 
found in the epistle to Titus. It is evident from 
Tit. i. 5, that the Apostle himself was here at no 
long interval of time before he wrote the letter. : 

Cretes (Acts ii. 11). Cretans, jnhabitants © 
Crete. 

Crimson. ([CoLours.] at 

Cris‘pus, ruler of the Jewish synagoen i 
Corinth (Acts xviii. 8); baptized with his pee 
by St. Paul (1 Cor. i. 14). According to tradiuon, 
he became afterwards Bishop of Aegina. , 

Cross. Except the Latin cruz there Hed e 
word definitively and invariably applied to t i a 
strument of punishment. As the emblem of a siave 
death and a murderer’s punishment, the cross i 
naturally looked upon with the profoundest horror. 


—— 


CROSS 


Bat after the celebrated vision of Constantine, he 
ordered his friends to make a 
cross of gold and gems, such 
as he had seen, and ‘the tow- 
ering eagles resigned the flags 
unto the cross” (Pearson), 
and “the tree of cursing 
end shame”’ ‘sat upon the 
sceptres and was engraved 
and signed on the foreheads 
of kings” (Jer. Taylor, Life 
of Christ, iii, xv. 1). The 
new standards were called 
by the name Labarum, and 
may be seen on the coins of 
Constantine the Great anil 
his nearer successors. The 
Labarum jis described in 
Eusebius, and, besides the 





pendent cross, 
supported the 


celebrated em-A 32 


broidered mono- 
¥ gram of Christ, 
The Labarom. 
(Prem « Cota in the British 
Moseqm.) 


tabulate thus the various descriptions of cross :-— 


ts 
i 

1. Sknpler. Goats 
| 


| [sie en 
2 Decussata, 3, Commissa 4. Immissa, 
Andreana,or and ansata. _or capiltata. 
Burgundian. P 


1. The Crux simplex, or mere stake of one single 


Without transom, was probably the original 


of the rest. Sometimes it was merely driven 
sigh the man’s chest, but at other dines it was 
F ven 2 tially, eumae out at the mouth. 
. , 0 of punishment consisted of tri 

the criminal to the stake, from which he aie by 
pt Crux decussata is called St. 
: "S cross, although on no good grounds. It 
asin the shape of the Greek letter X,.—=3, The crux 
Sie or St. Anthony’s cross (so called from 

on that saint's cope), was in the 


ams,—=2. The 


embroidered 
= ofthe T, A Variety of this cross (the 


‘sata, “ crosses with circles on their i 
= )is found “in the sculptures from 


“ad and the ivories from Nimroud. In the 
nligs sculptures, a similar object, called a crux 
marty constantly borne by divinities, The same 

been also found among the Copts, and (per- 


ri identally )among the In 


the tnmnissa, or Latin cross, differed from 
a a projection of the upright above the 


cur Lord died is ob; 
“it si is obvious 


P Unanimous tradition: it iy repeater] 
The = the coins and columns of Catantine 
vhich th 4 Projection from the central stem, on 
€ body of the sufferer rested. This was 

body from tearin 
Pat tothe fee Whether there aN also a nin 
es ae (as we see in Pictures), is doubtful. 
‘ap, | Puon Was generally placed above the cri. 
Y expressing his guilt, and gene- 


to : 
‘tigi Weight of the 


which was also inscribed 
on the shields and helmets 
of the legions. We may 
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rally was carried before him. It was covered with 
white gypsum, and the letters were black, Nic 
quetus says it was white with red letters. It isa 
question whether tying or binding to the cross was 
the more common method. That our Lord was 
nailed, according to prophecy, is certain (John xx. 
25, 27, &.3 Zech. xii, 10; Ps. xxii. 16). It is, 
however, extremely probable that both ‘methods 
were used at once. The story of the so-called  in- 
vention of the cross,” A.D. 326, is too famous to be 
altogether passed over. Besides Socrates and Theo- 
doret, it is mentioned by Rufinus, Sozomen, Pau- 
linus, Sulp. Severus, and Chrysostom, but it would 
require far more probable evidence to outweigh the 
silence of Eusebius. To this day the supposed title, 
or rather fragments of it, are shown to the people 
once a year in the church of Sta. Croce in Gerusa- 
lemme at Rome. It was not till the 6th century 
that the emblem of the cross became the image of the 
crucifix. As a symbol the use of it was frequent in 
the early Church. It was not till the 2nd century 
that any particular efficacy was attached to it. 

This ornament, which is both ancient 
and universal, probably originated from the fillets 
used to prevent the hair from being dishevelled by 
the wind. Such fillets are still common, and they 
may be-seen on the sculptures of Persepolis, Nine- 
veh, and Egypt; they gradually developed into 
turbans, which by the addition of ornamental or 
precious materials assumed the dignity of mitres 
or crowns. The use of them as ornaments pro- 
bably was suggested by the natural custom of 
encircling the head with flowers in token of joy 
and triumph (Wisd. ii. 8; Jud, xv. 13). Both 
the ordinary priests and the high-priest wore them. 
The common “ bonnet,” Ex. xxviii. 37, xxix. 6, 
&c., formed a sort of linen fillet or crown. The 
mitre of the high-priest (used also of a regal crown, 
Ez. xxi, 26) was much more splendid (Ex. xxviii. 
36; Lev. viii. 9). It had a second fillet of blue 
lace, and over it a golden diadem (Ex. xxix, 6). 
The gold band was tied behind with blue lace 
(embroidered with flowers), and being two fingers 
broad, bore the inscription “ Holiness to the Lord” 


(comp. Rev. xvii. 5). “ A striped head-dress and 
queue,” or “a short wig, on which a band was 


fastened, ornamented with an asp, the symbol of 


royalty,” was used by the kings of Eeypt. in 
religious ceremonies (Wilkinson’s Anc. Egypt. iii, 


354, fig. 13). The crown worn by the kings of 
Assyria was “a high mitre .. . frequently adorned 
with flowers, &c., and arranged in bands of linen 
or silk. Originally there was only one band, but 


afterwards there were two, and the ornaments 


were richer ” (Layard, ii. 320, and the illustrations 


in Jahn, Archdologie, Part i. vol. ii. tab. ix. 4 
and 8). There are many words in Scripture de- 


noting a crown besides those mentioned: the head- 
dress of bridegrooms (Is. Ixi. 10; Bar. v. 2; Ez. 


xxiv. 17), and of women (Is. iii. 20); a head-dress 


of great splendour (Is. xxviii. 5); a wreath of 
flowers (Prov. i. 9, iv. 9); and a common tiara or 
turban (Job xxix. 14; Is. iii, 23). The general 
word is ’atdrdh, and we must attach to it the notion 
of a costly éurban irradiated with pearls and gems 
of priceless value, which often form aigrettes for 
feathers, as in the crowns of modern Asiatic sove- 
reigns, Such was probably the crown, which 
with its precious stones weighed (or rather “ was 
worth”) a talent, taken by David from the king 
of Ammon at Rabbah, and used as the be crown 
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of Judah (2 Sam. xii. 30). Srépavos is used in 
the N. T. for every kind of crown; but ordupa 
only once (Acts xiv. 13) for the garlands used with 
victims. In Rev. xii. 3, xix. 12, allusion is made 
to “many crowns”? worn in token of extended do- 
minion. The laurel, pine, or parsley crowns given 
to victors in the great games of Greece are finely 
alluded to by St. Paul (1 Cor, ix. 25; 2 Tim. ii. 
5, &c.). 





Crowns worn by Assyrian kings. (From Nimroud and Kouyunjik.) 


Crown of Thorns, Matt. xxvii. 29. Our Lord 
was crowned with thorns in mockery by the Roman 
soldiers. The object seems to have been insult, and 


not the infliction of pain as has generally been sup- 


posed. The Rhamnus or Spina Christi, although 


abundant in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, can- 


not be the plant intended, because its thorns are so 
strong and large that it could not have been woven 
into a wreath. Had the acacia been intended, as 
some suppose, the phrase would have been different. 
Obviously some small flexile thorny shrub is meant ; 
perhaps capparis spinosa. Hasselquist says that 
the thorn used was the Arabian Nabs. 

Crucifixion was in use among the Egyptians 
(Gen. xl, 19), the Carthaginians, the Persians (sth. 
vii. 10), the Assyrians, Scythians, Indians, Ger- 
mans, and from the earliest times among the Greeks 
and Romans, Whether this mode of execution was 
known to the ancient Jews is a matter of dispute. 
Probably the Jews borrowed it from the Romans. It 
was unanimously considered the most horrible form 
of death. Among the Romans also the degradation 
was a part of the infliction, and the punishment if 
applied to freemen was only used in the case of the 
vilest criminals. Our Lord was condemned to it 
by the popular cry of the Jews (Matt. xxvii. 23) on 
the charge of sedition against Caesar (Luke xxiii. 
2), although the Sanhedrim had previously con- 
demned him on the totally distinct charge of blas- 
phemy. The scarlet robe, crown of thorns, and other 
insults to which our Lord was subjected were 
illegal, and arose from the spontaneous petulance 
of the brutal soldiery. But the punishment pro- 
perly commenced with scourging, after the cri- 
minal had been stripped. It was inflicted not with 
the comparatively mild rods, but the more terrible 
scourge (2 Cor. xi. 24, 25), which was not used 
by the Jews (Deut. xxv. 3), Into these scourges 
the soldiers often stuck nails, pieces of bone, &c. to 
heighten the pain, which was often so intense that 
the sufferer died under it. In our Lord’s case, 
however, this infliction seems neither to have been 
the legal scourging after sentence, nor yet the 
examination by torture (Acts xxii. 24), but rather 
a scourging before the sentence, to excite pity and 
procure immunity fiom further punishment (Luke 
xxiii, 225 John xix. 1). The criminal carried his 
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own cross, or at any rate a part of it. The 
lace of execution was outside the city (1 k. 
xxi. 13; Acts vii. 58; Heb. xiii. 12), often in 
some public road or other conspicuous place. 
Arrived at the place of execution, the sufferer was 
stripped naked, the dress being the perquisite of the 
soldiers (Matt. xxvii. 35). The cross was then 
driven into the ground, so that the feet of the con- 
demned were a foot or two above the earth, and he 
was lifted upon it, or else stretched upon it on the 
ground, and then lifted with it. Before the nail- 
ing or binding took place, a medicated cup was 
given out of kindness to confuse the senses and 
deaden the pangs of the sufferer (Prov. xxxi. 6), 
usually of “ wine mingled with myrrh,” because 
myrrh was soporific. Our Lord refused it that 
his senses might be clear (Matt. xxvii. 34; Mark 
xv. 23). He was crucified between two “ thieves” 
or “malefactors,” according to prophecy (Is. liii. 
12); and was watched according to custom by a 
party of four soldiers (John xix. 28) with their 
centurion (Matt. xxvii. 66%, whose express office 
was to prevent the stealing of the body. ‘This was 
necessary from the lingering character of the death, 
which sometimes did not supervene even for three 
days, and was at last the result of gradual benumb- 
ing and starvation. But for this guard, the per 
sons might have been taken down and recovered, 2s 
was actually done in the case of a friend of Jose- 
phus. Fracture of the legs was especially adopted 
by the Jews to hasten death (Jobn xix. 31). But 
the unusual rapidity of our Lord’s death was due 
to the depth of His previous agonies, or may be 
sufficiently accounted for simply from peculiarities 
of constitution. Pilate expressly satisfied himself 
of the actual death by questioning the centurion 
(Mark xv. 44), In most cases the body was suffered 
to rot on the cross by the action of sun and rain, 
or to be devoured by birds and beasts. Sepulture 
was generally therefore forbidden; but in conse 
quence of Deut. xxi. 22, 23, an express national 
exception was made in favour of the Jews (Matt. 
xxvii. 58). This accursed and awful mode of punish- 
ment was happily abolished by Constantine. 
Cruse, a word employed in the A. V., appa- 
rently without any special intention, to translate 
three distinct Hebrew words.—l1. Tsappachath, 
carried by Saul when on his night expedition after 
David (1 Sam. xxvi. 11, 12, 16), and by Elijah (1K. 
xix. 6), Ina similar case in the present day this 
would be a globular vessel of blue porous clay 
about 9 inches diameter, with a neck of about ; 
inches long, a small handle below the neck, 20 
opposite the handle a straight spout, with an orifice 
about the size of a straw, through which the water 
is drunk or sucked.@ The noise which these 
vessels make when emptied through the neck : 
suggestive of the second term, Bakbik. This 1s 
found but twice: a “cruse of honey ” (1 K. xiv. 3); 
and an “earthen bottle” (Jer. xix. 1).—S. ae 
rently very different from both these 1s the ot ia 
term, Zséléchah, This was probably a flat me - 
saucer of the form still common in the East. ‘ 
occurs in 2 Chr. xxxv. 13, ‘ pans;” and other wores 
from the same root are found in 2 K. ii. 20, “ ag" 
and 2 K. xxi. 13, “dish” (comp. Prov. xX °" 
xxvi. 15). 
Cryntal, the representative in the A. V- of He 
Hebrew words.—1. Zecticith occurs only in he 
xxviii. 17. Notwithstanding the different 1 te 
pretations of “ rock crystal,” “ glass,” “ adaman', 
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&e., that have been assigned to this word, there 
can, we think, be very little doubt that “glass” 
is intended.—-2. Kerach occurs in numerous 

sages in the 0. T. to denote “ice,” “ frost,” &c. ; 
bat once only (Ez. i, 22), as is generally under- 
stood, to signify “ crystal.” The ancients supposed 
nck-crystal to be merely ice congealed by intense 
coll, The similarity of appearance between ice and 
crystal caused no doubt the identity of the terms 
to express these substances. ‘The Greek word 
occurs in Rev. iv. 6, xxii, 1, It may mean either 
“ice” or “ crystal.” 

Cubit, [MEAsunes. } 

Cuckoo (Heb. shackaph). There does not ap- 
par to be any anthority for this translation of the 
A.V.; the Heb, word occurs twice only (Lev. xi. 16; 
Dent, xiv. 15), as the name of some unclean bird. 
Bochart has attempted to show that Shachaph denotes 
the Cepphus or storm-petrel. Mr. Tris- 
tram has suggested that some of the larger 
yetrels, such as the Puffinus cinereus and 
P. angloram (shearwater), which abound in 
the east of the Mediterranean and which are 
smilar in their habits to the storm-petrel, 
may be denoted by the Hebrew term. 

Cucumbers (Heb. kishshuim). This word 
crus once only, in Num. xi. 5, as one of 
the good things of Egypt for which the 
Isvelites longed. There is no doubt as 
to the meaning of the Hebrew. Egypt produces 
ercellent cucumbers, melons, &c, [MELON], the 
Cucumis chate being, according to Hasselquist 
(Trav. p. 258), the best of its tribe yet known. 

is plant grows in the fertile earth around Cairo 
ale the inundation of the N ile, and not elsewhere 
Egypt. The C. chate is a variety only of the 
coamen melon ((, melo); it was once cultivated 
™ England and called « the round-leayed 

\ melon ;” but it is rather an insipid sort. 
: the Cucumis chate, the common cucumber 
w+ aatitus), of which the Arabs distinguish a 
nunber of varieties, is common in Egypt. ‘Both 
Cucumis chate and C. sati- 
vis”, says Mr, Tristram, “are 
noW grown in great quanti- 
ties in Palestine : on visiting 
f the Arab school in Jerusalem 
H (1858) I observed that the 
© dinner which the children 
J brought with them to school 
consisted, without exception, 
of a piece of barley cake and a 
raw cucumber, which they eat 
rind and all.” The « lodge in 
a garden of cucumbers” (Is. 
1. 8) is a rude temporar 
shelter, erected in the open 
grounds where vines, cucum- 
| bers, gourds &ec., are grown, 
in which some lonely man or 
‘rnc wit hanaie, boy is set to watch, either to 

“ania; guard the plants from robbers, 

v or to scare away the foxes and 

GN uavill. 25, 97; Matte ain 

t is an umtelliferous 


Jackals from the vines, 
one of the culti- 
vated plants of Palestine (Is. 
Anrtaa drinking plant Something like fenne) 
a isu)” The have a bitterish 
. Cur, Warm taste with an aromatic 
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flavour. The Maltese are said to grow it at the 
present day, and to thresh it in the manner described 
by Isaiah. 

Cup. The chief words rendered cup” in the 
A. V. are, 1. cés; 2. héshéth, only in plural; 
3. gébia. The cups of the Jews, whether of metal 
or earthenware, were possibly borrowed, in point 
of shape and design, from Egypt and from the 
Phoenicians, who were celebrated in that branch 
of workmanship. Egyptian cups were of various 
shapes, either with handles or without them. In 
Solomun’s time all his drinking vessels were of 
gold, none of silver (1 K. x, 21). Babylon is com- 
pared to a golden cup (Jer. li.7). The great javer, 
or “ sea,” was made with a rim like the rim of a 
cup (Cés), “ with flowers of lilies” (1 K, vii. 26), 
a torm which the Persepolitan cups resemble. ‘The 
common form of modem Oriental cups is repre- 





Modern Egyptian drinking-cups, one-fifth of the real size. (Lane.) 


sented in the accompanying drawing. The cups of 
the N. T. were often no doubt formed on Greek and 
Roman models. They were sometimes of gold 
(Rev. xvii. 4), 

Cup-Bearer. An officer of high rank with 
Egyptian, Persian, Assyrian, as well as Jewish 
monarchs (1 K. x. 5). The chief cupbearer, or 
butler, to the king of Egypt was the means of 


Egyp- | raising Joseph to his high position (Gen. xl, 1, 21, 


xli. 9). Rabshakeh appears from his name to have 
filled a like office in the Assyrian court (2 Kk. xviii. 
17). Nehemiah was cupbearer to Artaxerxes 
Longimanus king of Persia (Neh. i. 11, ii. 1). 

Curtains. The Hebrew terms translated in the 
A. V. by this word are three:—=1, Yeriéth; the 
ten “‘curtains” of fine linen, and also the eleven of 

oats’ hair, which covered the Tabernacle of Moses 

Ex. xxvi, 1-13; xxxvi. 8-17). The charge of 
these curtains and of the other textile fabrics of 
the Tabernacle was laid on the Gershonites (Num. 
iv. 25). Having this definite meaning, the word 
came to be used as a synonym for the Tabernacle 
(2 Sam. vii, 2).—=2. Mdsdc, the ‘hanging ” for 
the doorway of the tabernacle, Ex. xxv1. 36, &c., 
and also for the gate of the court round the taber- 
nacle, Ex, xxvii. 16,&e. The rendering “ curtain ” 
occurs but once, Num. iii. 26. The idea in the root 
of Mdsdc seems to be that of shielding or protect- 
ing. If this be so, it may have been not a curtain 
or veil, but an awning to shade the entrances. 
3. Dék. This word is found but once (Is. x]. 22), 
and its meaning is doubtful. 

Cush, a Benjamite mentioned only in the title 
to Ps. vii. He was probably a follower of Saul, 
the head of his tribe. 

Cush, the name of a son of Ham, apparently the 
eldest, and of a territory or territories occupied by 
his descendants.—1, In the genealogy of Noah's 
children Cush seems to be an individual, for it is 
said “Cush begat Nimrod" (Gen. x. 8; 1 Chr. i. 
10). If the name be older than his time he may 
have been called after a country allotted to him.— 


ee 
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2. Cush as a country appears to be African in all 
passages except Gen. ii. 13. We may thus distin- 
guish a primueval and a post-diluvian Cush. The 
former was encompassed by Gihon, the second river 
of Paradise: it would seem therefore to have been 
somewhere to the northward of Assyria. It is 
possible that Cush is in this case a name of a 
period later than that to which the history relates, 
but it seems more probable that it was of the 
earliest age, and that the African Cush was named 
from this older country. In the ancient Egyptian 
inscriptions Ethiopia above Egypt is termed Keesh 
or Kesh, and this territory probably perfectly cor- 
responds to the African Cush of the Bible. The 
Cushites however had clearly a wider extension, like 
the Ethiopians of the Greeks, but apparently with 
a more definite ethnic relation. ‘The Cushites 
appear to have spread along tracts extending from 
the higher Nile to the Euphrates and Tigris. His- 
tory affords many traces of this relation of Baby- 
lonia, Arabia, and Ethiopia. Zerah the Cushite 
(A. V. ‘* Ethiopian’) who was defeated by Asa, 
was most probably a king of Egypt, certainly the 
leader of an Egyptian army. Very soon after their 
arrival in Africa, the Cushites appear to have 
established settlements along the southern Arabian 
coast, on the Arabian shore of the Persian Gulf and 
in Babylonia, and thence onwards to the Indus, and 
probably northward to Nineveh ; and the Mizraites 
spreading along the south and east shores of the 
Mediterranean, on part of the north shore, and in 
the great islands. 

Cu'shan (Hab. iii. 7), possibly the same as Cush- 
an-rishathaim (A. V. Chushan-) king of Mesopo- 
tamia (Judg. iii. 8, 10). The order of events 
alluded to by the prophet seems to favour this sup- 
position. There is far less reason for the supposition 
that Cushan here stands for an Asiatic Cush. 

Cu'shi. Properly “the Cushite,” “the Ethio- 
pian,” a man apparently attached to Joab's person, 
but unknown and unaccustomed to the king, as 
may be inferred from his not being recognised by 
the watchman, and also from the abrupt manner in 
which he breaks his evil tidings to David. That 
Cushi was a foreigner—as we should infer from 
his name—is also slightly corroborated by his 
ignorance of the ground in the Jordan valley, by 
knowing which Ahimaaz was enabled to outrun 
him (2 Sam. xviii, 21, 22, 23, 31, 32), 

Cuth or Cu'thah. One of the countries whence 
Shalmaneser introduced colonists into Samaria (2 K. 
xvii, 24, 30). The position of Cuthah is undecided ; 
Josephus speaks of a river of that name in Persia, 
and fixes the residence of the Cuthaeans in the in- 
terior of Persia and Media. Two localities have 
been proposed, each of which corresponds in part, 
but neither wholly, with Josephus’ account. 
1. Kutha, of the Arab geographers, between the 
Tigris and Euphrates, the site of which has been 
identified with the ruins of Zowibah immediately 
adjacent to Babylon.—-2, The Cuthacans have been 
identified with the Cossaci, a warlike tribe, who 
i ia the mountain ranges dividing Persia and 

ia. 

Cutting off from the People. 
NICATION, 


Cuttings [in the Flesh]. The prohibition 


(Lev. xix. 28) against marks or cuttings in the 
flesh for the dead must be taken in iinet ien with 
the parallel passages (Lev. xxi.5; Deut. xiv. 1), in 
which shaving the head with the same view is 
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equally forbidden, But it appears from Jer. xvi. 
6, 7, that some outward manifestation of grief in 
this way was not wholly forbidden, or was at least 
tolerated. The ground, therefore, of the prohibition 
must be sought elsewhere, and will be found in the 
superstitious or inhuman practices prevailing among 
heathen nations, The priests of Baal cut them- 
selves with knives to propitiate the god “‘ after their 
manner” (1 K,. xviii. 28). Herodotus says the 
Carians, who resided in Europe, cut their foreheads 
with knives at festivals of Isis; in this respect ex- 
ceeding the Egyptians, who beat themselves on 
these occasions (Herod. ii. 61). Lucian, speaking 
of the Syrian priestly attendants of this mock deity, 
says, that using violent gestures they cut their 
arms and tongues with swords. The prohibition, 
therefore, is directed against practices prevailing 
not among the Egyptians whom the Israelites were 
leaving, but among the Syrians, to whom they 
were about to become neighbours. But there is 
another usage contemplated more remotely by the 
prohibition, viz., that of printing marks, tattooing, 
to indicate allegiance to a deity, in the same manner 
as soldiers and slaves bore tattooed marks to in- 
dicate allegiance or adscription. This is evidently 
alluded to in the Revelation of St. John (xiii. 16, 
xvii. 5, xix. 20), and, though in a contrary 
tion, by Ezekiel (ix. 4), by St. Paul (Gal. vi. 17), 
in the Revelation (vii. 3), and perhaps by Isaiah 
(xliv. 5) and Zechariah (xiii. 6). * 
Cy’amon, a place named only in Judith vii. 3, 
as lying in the plain (A. V. “ valley ’”) over against 
Esdraelom. If by ‘ Esdraelom’”’ we may under- 
stand Jezreel, this description answers to the situa- 
tion of the modern village Tell Kaimén, on the 
eastern slopes of Carmel, in a conspicuous position 
overlooking the Kishon and the great plain. — 
Cymbal, Cymbals, a percussive musical instru- 
ment. Two kinds of cymbals are mentioned in 
Ps, cl. 5, “loud cymbals” or castagnettes, and 
‘“‘high-sounding cymbals.” The former consisted 
of four small plates of brass or of some other hard 
metal ; two plates were attached to each hand of 
the performer, and were struck together to produce 
a-loud noise. The latter consisted of two larger 
plates, one held in each hand, and struck together 
as an accompaniment to other instruments. The 
use of cymbals was not necessarily restricted to the 
worship of the Temple or to sacred occasions: they 
were employed for military purposes, and also by 
the Hebrew women as a musical accompaniment 
to their national dances, Both kinds of cymbals 
are still common in the East in military music, and 
Niebuhr often refers to them in his travels. _ 
“bells” of Zech, xiv. 20, were probably concave pieces 
or plates of brass which the people of Palestine and 
Syria attached to horses by way of ornament. 
Cypress (Heb. tirzdh). ‘The Heb. word is found 
only in Is, xliv. 14. We are quite unable to 
assign any definite rendering to it. Besides the 
cypress, the “beech,” the “holm-cak,” and the 
‘fir’? have been proposed; but there is nothing 
in the etymology of the Hebrew name, or in the 
e where it occurs, to guide us to the tree 
intended. The true cypress is a native of the 
Taurus. The Hebrew word points to some use 
with a hard grain, and this is all that can be posl- 
tively said of it, 
‘rians. 
0 Mie iv. 29). At the time alluded to 
uring the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes), 


. island of Cyprus 
Inhabitants of the island o abe . 
they 
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With great privileges, having been introduced by 
Ptolemy the son of Lagus. Soon after the Jewish 
war they rose against the Raman power. In the 
year B.C, 75 the territory of Cyrene was reduced 
to the form of a province. On the conquest of 
Crete (B.C. 67) the two were united in one pro- 
vince, and together frequently called Creta-Cyrene. 
The numbers and position of the Jews in Cyrene 
prepare us for the frequent mention of the place in 
the N. T. in connexion with Christianity. Simon, 
who bore our Saviour’s cross (Matt. xxvii. 32; 
Mark xv. 21; Luke xxiii, 26) was a native of Cy- 
rene. Jewish dwellers in Cyrenaica were in Jeru- 
salem at Pentecost (Acts ii. 10). They even gave 
their name to one of the synagogues in Jerusalem 
(ib. vi. 9). Christian converts from Cyrene were 
among those who contributed actively to the forma- 
tion of the first Gentile church at Antioch (xi. 20). 
Lucius of Cyrene (xiii. 1) is traditionally said to 
have been the first bishop of his native district. 


were under the dominion of Egypt, and were 
governed by a viceroy possessed of ample powers. 
Crates, one of these viceroys, was left by Sostratus 
in command of the castle, or acropolis, of Jerusalem 
while he was summoned before the king. 

Cyprus. This island was in early times in close 
commercial connexion with Phoenicia; and there is 
litle doubt that it is referred to in such passages 
of the Q. T. as Ez, xxvii. 6. (Currria.]  Jose- 
phus makes this identification in the most express 
tems (Ant. i. 6, $1). Possibly Jews may have 
wttled in Cyprus before the time of Alexander. 
Soon after his time they were numerous in the 
ishnd, as is distinctly implied in 1 Mace. xv. 23. 
The first notice of it in the N. T. is in Acts iv. 36, 
where it is mentioned as the native place of Bar- 
tabas, In Acts xi. 19, 20, it appears prominently 
in onanexion with the earliest spreading of Christi- 
auity, and is again mentioned in connexion with 

missionary journeys of St. Paul (Acts xiii, 4-13, 
rv. 39, xxi. 3), and with his voyage to Rome 
(nuvi. 4). Situated in the extreme eastern corner 
of the Mediterranean, with the range of Lebanon 
© the east, and that of Taurus on the north, dis- 
tinctly visible, it never became a thoroughly Greek 
island, Its religious rites were half Oriental, and 
it political history has almost always been associated 
With Asia and Africa, It was rich and productive. 
Its fruits and Howers were famous, The mountains 
als produced metals, especially copper. The island 

a Roman province (B.c. 58) under circnm- 
Suances discreditable to Rome. At first its ad- 
mustration was joined with that of Cilicia, but 
after the battle of Actium it was separately 
§oremned, In the first division it was made an 
mperal province; but the emperor afterwards 
fare it up to the Senate. The pro-consul appears 
to have resided at Paphos on the west of the island. 







































Tetradrachm (Attic talent) of Cyrene. 


Obv. Sacred silphium plant. Rev. KYPA. Head of bearded 
Jupiter Ammon to the right. 


Cyre'nius, the literal English rendering in the 
A. V. of the Greek name, which is itself the Greek 
form of the Roman name QuiRinus. The full 
name is Publius Sulpicius Quirinus. He was 
consul A.U.C, 742, B.c, 12, and made governor of 
Syria after the banishment of Archelaus in A.D. 6. 
He was sent to make an enrolment of property in 
Syria, and made accordingly, both there and in 
Judaea, a census or dmoypadh. But this census 
seems in Luke (ii. 2) to be identified with one 
which took place at the time of the birth of Christ, 
when Sentius Saturninus was governor of Syria. 
Hence has arisen a considerable difficulty, which 
has been variously solved, either by supposing some 
corruption in the text of St. Luke, or by giving 
some unusual sense to his words. But A. W. 
Zumpt, of Berlin, has shown it to be probable that 
Quirinus was twice governor of Syria, and by 
arguments too long to be reproduced here, but very 
striking and satisfactory, fixes the- time of his first 
governorship at from B.c. 4 to B.c. 1, when he 
was succeeded by M. Lollius. 

Cy'rus, the founder of the Persian empire (see 
Dan. vi. 28, x. 1, 13; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 22, 23), was, 
according to the common legend, the son of Man- 
dane, the daughter of Astyages the last king of 
Media, and Cambyses a Persian of the royal family 
of the Achaemenidae. In consequence of a dream, 
Astyages, it is said, designed the death of his 
infant grandson, but the child was spared by those 
whom he charged with the commission of the crime, 
and was reared in obscurity under the name of 
Agradates. When he grew up to manhood his 
courage and genius placed him at the head of the 
Persians, The tyranny of Astyages had at that 
time alienated a large faction of the Medes, and 
Cyrus headed a revolt which ended in the defeat 
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Tomb of Cyrus at Afurg-Aub, the ancient Pasargadae. 


and capture of the Median king s.c. 559, near 
Pasargadae. After consolidating the empire which 
he thus gained, Cyrus entered on that career of 
conquest which has made him the hero of the east. 
In B.c. 546 (?) he defeated Croesus, and the king- 
dom of Lydia was the prize of his success. Babylon 
fell before his army, and the ancient dominions of 
Assyria were added to his empire (8.c. 538). It 
is probable that Cyrus planned an invasion of 
Egypt ; and there are traces of campaigns in Central 
Asi:, in which he appears to have attempted to 
extend his power to the Indus. Afterwards he 
attacked the Massagetae, and according to Hero- 
dotus fell in a battle against them B.c. 529. His 
tomb is still shown at Pasargndae, the scene of his 
first decisive victory, Hitherto the great kings, 
with whom the Jews had been brought into contact, 
had been open oppressors or seductive allies; but 
Cyrus was a generous liberator and a just guardian 
of their rights. An inspired prophet (Is. xliv. 28) 
recognised in him ‘a shepherd” of the Lord, an 
“anointed ” king (Is, xlv.1). Cyrus stands out 
clearly as the representative of the east, as Alex- 
ander afterwards of the west. The one led to the 
development of the idea of order, and the other to 
that of'independence. Ecclesiastically the first crisis 
was signalised by the consolidation of a Church; 
the second by the distinction of sects. The one 
found its outward embodiment in “ the great Syna- 
gogue;”’ the other in the dynasty of the Asmo- 
naeans, The edict of Cyrus for the rebuilding of 
the Temple (2 Chr. xxxvi. 22, 23; Ezr. i. 1-4, iii. 
7, iv. 3, v. 13, 17, vi. 3) was in fact the beginning 
of Judaism ; and the greet changes by which the 


nation was transformed into a church are clearly 
marked, 
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areh, Josh. xxi. 28. Thi ass : 
rectly spelt in the A. V. his name is incor 
which see. 


mouth of which are > tain.” 
place is called’ Ain-cl-Bérideh, “ the cold Fountain. 
» and should be DABERATH ; | Here in all probability is the site of 


Dabbash’eth, a town on the boundary of Zebu 
lun (Josh. xix. 11). 

Dab'erath (with the art. in Josh.), a town on 
the boundary of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 12) named as 
next to Chisloth-Tabor. But in 1 Chr. vi. 72, and 
in Josh. xxi. 28, it is said to belong to Issachar. 
Under the name of Debdrieh it still lies at the 
western foot of Tabor. 

Da'bria, one of the five swift scribes who re- 
corded the visions of Esdras (2 Esd. xiv. 24; comp. 
37. 42). 

Daco'bi, 1 Esd. v.28. [AKKUB.] | 

Dadde'us or Sadde’us (1 Esd. viii. 45, 
corruption of Iddo (Ezr. viii. 17). r 

Da'gon, apparently the masculine (1 Sam. v. aH 
4) correlative of Atargatis, was the national ¢ 
of the Philistines, The most famous temples © 
Dagon were at Gaza (Judg. xvi. 21-30) and Ash- 
dod (1 Sam. v. 5,6; 1 Chr. x. 10). The latter 
temple was destroyed by Jonathan in the ae 
baean wars (1 Mace. x. 83, 84, xi. 4). Traces 0 
the worship of Dagon likewise appear 10 the names 
Caphar-Dagon (near Jamnia), and aaa aeting 
Judah (Josh. xv. 41) and Asher (Josh. xix. gh 
Dagon was represented with the face and hands r a 
man and the tail of a fish (1 Sam. v. 5). | [20 
fish-like form was a natural emblem of fruitfulness, 
and as such was likely to be adopted by seafaring 
tribes in the representation of their gods. at 

Dai'san, 1 Ksd. v. 31. Rezin (Ezr. ii. 4 )s 
by the commonly repeated change of It to D. : 

Dalai'ah. The sixth son of Elioenai, a descendan 
of the royal family of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 24). 

Dalmanu'tha. Krom a comparison of Matt. 
xv. 39 and Mark viii, 10 we may conclude hie 
Dalmanutha was a town on the west side of ; e 
Sea of Galilee near Magdala. ‘The latter stood c ia 
upon the shore, at the southern end of the 1! a 
plain of Gennesaret. [MaGpaLa.] About a es 
from Magdala is a narrow glen to the south, at © 
the ruins of a village. 
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nexion with Abraham (Gen. xiv. 15), whose steward 
was a native of the place (xv. 2). We may gather 
from the name of’ this person, as well as trom the 
statement of Josephus, which connects the city with 
the Aramaeans, that it was a Shemitic settlement. 
Nothing more is known of Damascus until the time 
of David, when “ the Syrians of Damascus came to 
succour Hadadezer, king of Zobah,” with whom 
David was at war (2 Sam. viii. 5 3; 1 Chr. xviii. 5), 
On this occasion David “slew of the Syrians 
22,000 men ;”” and in consequence of this victory 
becaine completely master of the whole ter itory, 
which he garrisoned with Israelites (2 Sam. viii. 
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Aiea 6). It appears that in the reign of Solomon, a 
; AX \ certain Rezon, who had been a subject, of Hadad- 
Re + ezer, king of Zobah, and had escaped when David 
RON conquered Zobah, made himself master of Damas- 
f cus, and established his own rule there (1 K. si, 


23-25). Afterwards the family of Hadad appears 
to have recovered the throne, and a Benhadad, 
grandson of the antagonist of David, is found in 
league with Baasha, king of Israel, against Asa 
(1 K. xv. 19; 2 Chr. xvi. 3), and afterwards in 
league with Asa against Baasha (1 K. xv. 20). 
He was succeeded by his son, Hadad IV. (the Ben- 
hadad II. of Scripture), who was defeated by Ahab 
(1 K, xx.). Three years afterwards war broke out 
atresh, through the claim of Ahab to the city of 
Ramoth-Gilead (1 K. xxii. 1-4), The defeat and 
death of Ahab at that place (ib. 15-37) seem to 
have enabled the Syrians of Damascus to resume 
the offensive. Their bands ravaged the lands of 
Israel during the reign of Jehoram; and they even 
undertook at this time a second siege of Samaria, 
which was frustrated miraculously (2 K. vi. 24, 
vii. 6,7). After this, we do not hear of any more 
attempts against the Israelite capital. The cunei- 
form inscriptions show that towards the close of his 
reign Benhadad was exposed to the assaults of a 
great conqueror, who was bent on extending the 
dominion of Assyria over Syria and Palestine. It 
may have been these circumstances which encouraged 
Hazael, the servant of Benhadad, to murder him, 
and seize the throne, which Elisha had declared 
would certainly one day be his (2 K. viii. 15). 
Shortly after the accession of Hazael (about B.C. 
88+), he was in his turn attacked by the Assyrians, 
who defeated him with great loss amid the fast- 
nesses of Anti-Libanus. However, in his wars 
with Israel and Judah he was more fortunate, and 
his son Benhadad followed up his successes. At 
last a deliverer appeared (verse 5), and Joash, the 
son of Jehoahaz,* beat Hazael thrice, and recovered 
the cities of Israel” (verse 25). Jn the next reign 
still further advantages were gained by the Israelites. 
Jeroboam II. (ab. B.c. 836) is said to have “ reco- 
vered Damascus” (2 K. xiv. 28), and though this 
may not mean that he captured the city, it at least. 
implies that he obtained a certain influence over it. 
A century later (ab. B.c. 742) the Syrians appear 
as allies of Israel against Judah (2 K. xv. 37). It 
seems to have been during a pause in the struggle 
against Assyria that Rezin king of Damascus, and 
Pekah king of Israel, resolved conjointly to attack 
Jerusalem, intending to depose Ahaz and set up 
as king a creature of their own (Is. vii. 1-6; 
2K. xvi, 5). Jerusalem successfully maintained 
itself against the cumbined attack. Ahaz was in- 
duced to throw himself into the arms of Tiglath- 
Pileser, to ask aid from him, and to accept volun~ 
tarily the position of an Assyrian feudatory (ib. 
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Pab-god. From Ximroud. (Layard.) See ert. Dacon, 


Dalma'tia, 4 mountainous district on the eastern 
= of the Adriatic Sea, extending from the river 
“av in the S. to the Savus in the N. St. Paul 
sot Titus there (2 Tim. iv. 10), and he himself had 

ospel in its immediate neighbour- 
(Rom, xv. 19), 


lars The second of the ten sons of Haman 


Dan ‘aris, an Athenian woman converted to 
oi ity by St. Paul's preaching (Acts xvii, 34). 
‘ie om and others held her to have been the 

"e of Dionysius the Areopagite. 

is one of the most ancient, and has 
oe been one of the most important, of the 
one It is situated in a plain of vast 
a pt fertility, which lies east of the 
_of Anti-Libanus, on the edge of the 

is fertile Plain, which is nearly circular, 
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xvi. 7,8). The aid sought was given, with the 
important result, that Rezin was slain, the king- 
dom of Damascus brought to an end, and the city 
itself’ destroyed, the inhabitants being carried cap- 
tive into Assyria (2 K. xvi. 9; comp. Is. vii. 8 
and Am. i. 5). It was long before Damascus re- 
covered from this serious blow. We do not know 
at what time Damascus was rebuilt; but Strabo 
says that it was the most famous place in Syria 
during the Persian period, At the time of the 
Gospel history, and of the apostle Paul, it formed 
a part of the kingdom of Aretas (2 Cor, xi. 32), an 
Arabian prince, who held his kingdom under the 
Romans. Damascus has always been a great centre 
for trade. It would appear from Ez, xxvii. that 
Damascus took manufactured goods from the Phoeni- 
cians, and supplied them in exchange with wool 
and wine. But the passage trade of Damascus has 
probably been at all times more important than its 
direct commerce.—Certain localities in Damascus 
are shown as the site of those Scriptural events 
which especially interest us in its history, A ‘long 
wide thoroughfare,” leading direct from one of 
the gates to the Castle or palace of the Pasha, is 
‘‘called by the guides ‘Straight’ ” (Acts ix. 11) ; 
but the natives know it among themselves, as “ the 
Street of Bazaars.” The house of Judas is shown, 
but it is not in the street “Straight.” That of 
Ananias is also pointed out. The scene of the con- 
version is confidently said to be an open green 
spot, surrounded by trees, and used as the Christian 
burial-ground; but four distinct spots have been 
pointed out at different times, so that little con- 
fidence can be placed in any of them. The point 
of the walls at which St. Paul was let down by 
a basket (Acts ix. 25; 2 Cor. xi. 33) is also 
shown. 

Dan. 1. The fifth son of Jacob, and the first 
of Bilhah, Rachel’s maid (Gen, xxx. 6), The origin 
of the name is given in the exclamation of Rachel— 
“© *God hath judged me (ddnannt) .. . and given 
me a son,’ therefore she called his name Dan,” #.e. 
“judge,"’ In the blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 16) 
this play on the name is repeated—“ Dan shall 
judge (yddin) his people.’ The records of Dan 
are unusually meagre. Of the patriarch himself, 
unfortunately, no personal history is preserved. 
Only one son is attributed to him (Gen. xlvi. 23); 
but when the people were numbered in the wilder- 
ness of Sinai, his tribe was, with the exception of 
Judah, the most numerous of all, containing 62,700 
men able to serve. The position of Dan during the 
march through the desert was on the north side of 
the tabernacle (Num. ii. 25), the hindmost of the 
long procession (ii, 31, x. 25). It arrived at the 
threshold of the Promised Land, and passed the 
ordeal of the rites of Baal-peor (Num. xxv.) with 
an increase of 1700 on the earlier census. The 
remaining notices of the tribe before the passage 
of the Jordan are unimportant. It furnished a 
‘‘ prince" to the apportionment of the land; and 
it was appointed to stand on Mount Ebal at the 
ceremony of blessing and cursing (Deut. xxvii. 13). 
After this nothing is heard of Dan till the specifica- 
tion of the inheritance allotted to him (Josh. xix. 
48). He was the last of the tribes to receive his 
portion, and that portion, according to the record 
of Joshua, strange as it appears in the face of the 
numbers just quoted, was the smallest of the 
twelve. But notwithstanding its smallness it had 
eminent natural advantages. On the north and east 
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it was completely embraced by its two brother-tribes 
Ephraim and Benjamin, while on the south-east 
and south it joined Judah, and was thus surrounded 
by the three most powerful states of the whole 
confederacy. From Japho—afterwards Joppa, and 
now Ydfa—on the north, to Ekron and Gathrim- 
mon on the south, a length of at least 14 miles, 
that noble tract, one of the most fertile in the whole 
of Palestine, was allotted to this tribe. But this 
rich district, the corn-field and the garden of the 
whole south of Palestine, was too valuable to be 
given up without a straggle by its original pos- 
sessors. The Amorites accordingly “‘ forced the 
children of Dan into the mountain, for they would 
not suffer them to come down into the valley” 
(Judg, i. 34)—forced them up from the corn-fields 
of the plain, with their deep black soil, to the vil- 
lages whose ruins still crown the hills that skirt the 
lowland. With the help of Ephraim, Dan prevailed 
against the Amorites for a time, but in a few years 
the Philistines took the place of the Amorites and 
with the same result, ‘These considerations enable 
us to understand how it happened that long after 
the partition of the land ‘all the inheritance of 
the Danites had not fallen to them among the tribes 
of Israel” (Judg. xviii. 1). Theysalso explain the 
warlike and independent character of the tribe be- 
tokened in the name of their head-quarters Ma- 
haneh-Dan, ‘‘the camp, or host, of Dan,’ in the 
fact specially insisted on and reiterated (xviii. 11, 
16,17) of the complete equipment of their 600 
warriors “appointed with weapons of war,”—and 
the lawless freebooting style of their behaviour to 
Micah, In the “security ” and ‘ quiet ye (Judg. 
xviii, 7, 10) of their rich northern possession the 
Danites enjoyed the leisure and repose which had 
been denied them in their original seat. But of 
the fate of the city to which they gave “the name 
of their father’? (Josh. xix. 47), we know scarcely 
anything. In the time of David Dan still kept its 
place among the tribes (1 Chr. xii. 35). Asher 1 
omitted, but the ‘‘ prince of the tribe of Dan 1s 
mentioned in the list of 1 Chr. xxvii. 22, But 
from this time forward the name as applied to the 
tribe vanishes; it is kept alive only by the northern 
city. In the genealogies of 1 Chr. ii.-xu. Dan 
is omitted entirely. Lastly, Dan is omitted from 
the list of those who were sealed by the Angel in 
the vision of St. John (Rev. vii. 5-7).—2. The 
well-known city, so familiar as the most northern 
landmark of Palestine, in the common expression 
“from Dan even to Beersheba.” The name of the 
place was originally LaisH or LESHEM (Josh. ae 
47). Its inhabitants lived ‘‘ after the manner a 
the Zidonians,” #. ¢. engaged in commerce, 40 

without defence. Living thus “quiet and ate 
they fell an easy prey to the active and practis 

freebooters of the Danites. They conferred alba 
their new acquisition the name of their own tribe, 
‘¢ after the name of their father who was born ae 
Israel ’? (Judg. xviii. 29; Josh. xix. 47), and oad 
became Dan. The locality of the town is specie, 
with some minuteness, It was “ far from Zidon, 

and “in the valley that is by Beth-rehob ; but, sd 
this latter place has not been identified with a 
tainty, the position of Dan must be ascertained 5} 
other means. After the establishment of the Denil 
at Dan it became the acknowledged extremity © 
the country. Dan was, with other northern our 
laid waste by Benhadad (1 K. xv. 20; 2 oe ee 
4), and this is the Inst mention of the place. Vario 


~~ + 
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considerations would incline to the suspicion that| regus; and here too the women, With their timbrels, 


Dan was a holy place of note from a far earlier date 
than its conquest by the Danites, With regard to 
Gen. xiv. 14 three explanations suggest themselves. 
—!. That another place of the same name is in- 
tended.=-2, That it is a prophetic anticipation by 
the sacred historian of a name which was not to 
exist till centuries later.—3, That the passage 
originally contained an older name, as Laish; and 
that when that was superseded by Dan, the new 
name was inserted in the MSS, ‘This last is Ewald’s, 
and of the three is the most probable. The Zell el- 
Kodi, a wound from the foot of which gushes out, 
one of the largest fountains in the world, the main 
warce of the Jordan, is very probably the site of 
the town and citadel of Dan. The spring is called 
el Leddan, possibly a corraption of Dan, and the 
tram from the spring Nahr ed Dhan, while the 
name, Tell el Kadi, “the Judge's mound,” agrees 
in signification with the ancient name.—3. Appar- 
atly the name of a city, associated with Javan, as 
one of the places in Southern Arabia from which 
the Phoenicians obtained wrought iron, cassia, and 
ete (Ez, xxvii. 19), Nothing is certainly known 
1 


a aaa hire descendants of Dan, and 
of his tribe (Judg. siii, ii. : 
(Ge a 38) (Judg. xiii, 2, xviii I, 11; 

Dan-ja‘an, a place named only in 2 Sam. xxiv. 6 
sone of the points visited by Joab in taking the 
Census of the people. It occurs between Gilead 
and Zidon—and therefore may have been somewhere 
. the direction of Dan (Laish), at the sources of 

Jordan, There seems no reason for doubting 
that the ape Dan is intended. 

~* “He dance is spoken of in Holy Scri 

tore universally as symbolical of some fejolclag, ad 
is often coupled for the sake of contrast with mourn- 
re 43 In Eccl. iii, 4 (comp. Ps. xxx, 11; Matt. 
: 1). In the earlier period it is found combined 
: some song or refrain (Ex. xv, 20, xxxii. 18, 


“am. xxi, 11); and with the tambourine 


(AY. “timbrel 
Pulsire outbursts i 
nd saffcient vent in y. 
ong formed a part of 
yptians, and w in pri 
eletaomente ‘Mav bs also common in private 
4 of men and women 


Pontings, The “feast unto the Lord,” which 


omen, however, among the Hebrews 
hee dunce their especial means of expressing 
oni: 883 and 80 welcomed their husbands or 
ree their return from battle. The « eating 
rome we ad dancing” of the Amalekites is 
foe fy the people's « rising up to play,” 
Dative dan censure, So among the Bedouins, 
ces of men are mentioned, and are pro- 


Occasions of triumph 
are pA, any woman whose 
A ols ate the champion of the moment 


tee 
, Ts to have felt that it was 


; vi Ae thes is marks the peculiarity of 
its long sojourn among stra 

borderers : 
he (2 Sam. vi, 5-22) a himself a 


Pe 


(see especially vv. 5, 19, 20, 22), took an important 
share. This fact brings out more markedly the 
feelings of Saul’s daughter Michal, keeping aloof 
from the occasion, and “ looking through a window” 
at the scene. She should, in accordance with the 
examples of Miriam, &c., have herself led the female 
choir, and so come out to meet the Ark and her 
lord. She stays with the “ household ”’ (ver. 20), 
and “ comes out to meet”? him with reproaches, 
perhaps feeling that his zeal was a rebuke to her 
apathy. From the mention of “ damsels,” “ tims 
brels,’ and *“ dances ” (Ps, Ixviii. 25, cxlix. 3, el. 
4), as elements of religious worship, it may perhaps 
be inferred that David's feeling led him to incorpo- 
rate in its rites that popular mode of festive ccle- 
bration. In the earlier period of the Judges the 
dances of the virgins in Shi'oh (Judg. xxi, 19-23) 
were certainly part of a religious festivity. Dancing 
also had its place among merely festive amusements 
apart from any religious character (Jer. xxxi. 4, 
13; Lam. v.15; Mark vi. 22; Luke xv. 25), 





Dance, By this word is rendered in the A. V. 
the Hebrew term, mdché/, a musical instrument 
of percussion, supposed to have been used by the 


-| Hebrews at an early period of their history. In 


the grand Hallelujah Psalm (cl.) which closes that 
magnificent collection, the sacred poet exhorts nt 
kind to praise Jehovah in His sanctuary with a 

kinds of music; and amongst the instruments men- 
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tioned at the 3rd, 4th, and 5th verses is found j and knowledge at a very early age (cf. Hist. Sus. 


machél, It is generally believed to have been 
made of metal, open like a ring: it had many 
smnall bells attached to its border, and was played 
at weddings and merry-makings by women, who 
accompanied it with the 
voice. According to the 
author of Shilte Hagqib- 
A borin, the mdchdl had 
4 tinkling metal plates fast- 
ened on wires, at inter- 
vals within the circle 
that formed the instru- 
ment, like the modern 
tambourine; according to 
others, a similar instru- 
ment, also formed of a 
circular piece of metal or 
wood, but furnished with a handle, which the per- 
former might so manage as to set in motion several 
rings strung on a metal bar, passing from one side 
of the instrument to the other, the waving of which 
produced a loud, merry sound. 

Daniel, the name of four persons in the Old 
Testament.—-1. The second son of David by Abi- 
gail the Carmelitess (1 Chr. iii. 1). In 2 Sam. 
iii. 3, he is called Chileab.-2. The fourth of “ the 
greater prophets.” Nothing is known of his pa- 
yentuge or family. He appears, however, to have 
been of royal or noble descent (Dan. i. 3), and to 
have possessed considerable personal endowments 
(Dan, i. 4). He was taken to Babylon in “ the 
third year of Jehoiakim " (B.c. 604), and trained 
for the king's service with his three companions. 
Like Joseph in earlier times, he gained the favour 
of his guardian, and was divinely supported in his 
resolve to abstain from the “king’s meat” for fear 
of defilement (Dan. i. 8-16). At the close of his 
three years’ discipline (Dan. i. 5, 18}, Daniel had 
an opportunity of exercising his peculiar gift (Dan. 
i. 17) of interpreting dreams, on the occasion of 
Nebuchadnezzar's decree against the Magi (Dan. ii. 
14 #f.). In consequence of his success he was made 
“ruler of the whole province of Babylon,” and 
“chief of the governors over all the wise men of 
Babylon ”’ (ii. 48). He afterwards interpreted the 
second dream of Nebuchadnezzar (iv. 8-27), and 
the handwriting on the wall which disturbed the 
feast of Belshazzar (v. 10-28), though he no longer 
held his official position among the magi (Dan. v. 
7,8, 12), and probably lived at Susa (Dan. viii. 2). 
\t the accession of Darius he was made first of the 
“three presidents” of the empire (Dan. vi. 2), 
and‘was delivered from the lions’ den, into which 
he had been cast for his faithfulness to the rites of 
his faith (vi. 10-23; cf. Bel and Dr, 29-42), At 
the accession of Cyrus he still retained his prosperity 
(vi. 28; cf. i, 21; Bel & Dr. 2); though he does 
not appear to have remained at Babylon (cf. Dan. i. 
21), and in “ the third year of Cyrus” (B.C. 534) 
he saw his last recorded vision on the banks of the 
Tigris (x.1,4). In the prophecies of Ezekiel men- 
tion is made of Daniel as a pattern of righteousness 
(xiv. 14, 20) and wisdom (xxviii. 3); and since 
Daniel was still young at that time (c. B.c. 588- 
5845, some have thought that another prophet of 
the name must have lived at some earlier time, per- 
haps during the captivity of Nineveh, whose fame 
was transferred to his later namesake, On the 
other hand the narrative in Dan. i. 11, implies that 
Daniel was conspicuously distinguished for purity 





Musical Instruments. Dance. 
(Mendelssolin.) 


45), and he may have been nearly forty years old 
at the time of Ezekiel’s prophecy.=-8. A descend- 
ant of Ithamar, who returned with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 
2.\==4, A priest who senled the covenant drawn up 
by Nehemiah B.c. 445 (Neh. x. 6). He is per- 
haps the same as (3). ; 

Daniel, The Book of, is the earliest example 
of apocalyptic literature, and in a great degree the 
model according to which all later apocalypses were 
constructed. In this aspect it stands at the head 
of a series of writings in which the deepest thoughts 
of the Jewish people found expression after the 
close of the prophetic era—1. In studying the 
book of Daniel it is of the utmost importance to 
recognise its apocalyptic character. To the old 
prophets Daniel stands, in some sense, as a com- 
mentator (Dan. ix, 2-19): to succeeding genera- 
tions, as the herald of immediate deliverance. The 
form, the style, and the point of sight of prophecy, 
are relinquished upon the verge of a new period in 
the existence of God's people, and fresh instruction 
is given to them suited to their new fortunes. The 
change is not abrupt and absolute, but yet it js 
distinctly felt, The eye and not the ear 1s the 
organ of the Seer: visions and not words are Te- 
vealed to him. The Babylonian exile supplied the 
outward training and the inward necessity for this 
last form of divine teaching; and the prophetic 
visions of Ezekiel form the connecting link between 
the characteristic types of revelation and prophecy. 
—2. The language of the book, no less than its 
general form, belongs to an era of transition. Like 
the book of Ezra, Daniel is composed partly in the 
vernacular Aramaic (Chaldee), and partly in the 
sacred Hebrew. ‘The introduction (i.—ii. 4 a) is 
written in Hebrew. On the occasion of the “Sy- 
rinc” (i.e, Aramaic) answer of the Chaldaeans, 
the language changes to Aramaic, and this is . 
tained till the close of the seventh chapter (ii. 4 | 
—vii.). The personal introduction of Daniel as the 
writer of the text (viii. 1) is marked by the re- 
sumption of the Hebrew, which continues to oe 
close of the book (viii.—xii.), The character 
the Hebrew bears the closest affinity to that 0 
Ezekiel and Habakkuk. ‘The Aramaic, like that of 
Ezra, is also of an earlier form than exists in any 
other Chaldaic document. The use of Greek 
technical terms marks a period when sgaaraihe 
had already united Persia and Greece ; ae e 
occurrence of peculiar words which admit ses 
explanation by reference to Aryan and not to “ne 
mitic roots is almost inexplicable on the caLaayte 
that the prophecies are a Palestinian forgery er 2 
Maccabaean age.—3. The book is generally ah 
into two nearly equal The first of snk 
(i.—vi.) contains chiefly historical incidents, ‘ni : 
the second (vii—xii.) is entirely apocalyptic. ve 
this division takes no account of the difference © 
language, nor of the change of person at the ee 
ning of c. viii. It seems better to divide the ns) 
into three The first chapter forms an intro- 
duction, ‘The next six chapters (ii.—vii.) oO ie 
general view of the progressive history . a 
powers of the world, and of the principles i ae 
divine government as seen in events of the e | 
Daniel. The remainder of the book (viti—sil) 
traces in minuter detail the fortunes of the PP ad 
of God, as typical of the fortunes of the ae zi 
all ages.—4. ‘The position which the book of 7a 
occupies in the Hebrew Canon seems at first sig 
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remarkable. It is placed among the Holy writings | among the Haciographa, but Daniel is omitted in 
between Esther and Ezra, or immediately before | the list of prophets given in the Wisdom of Sirach ; 
Esther, and not among the prophets. ‘This colloca- | the language is corrupted by an intermixture of 
tion, however, is a natural consequence of the right | Greek words; the details are essentially unhistorical ; 
apprehension of the different functions of the prophet | the doctrinal and moral teaching betrays a late 
and seer, Daniel’s Apocalypse is as distinct from | date. In reply to these remarks, it may be urged, 
the prophetic writings as the Apocalypse of St. John | that if the hook of Daniel was already placed among 
from the Apostolic epistles.=-5. The unity of the | the Hagiographa at the time when the Wisdom of 
book in its present form, notwithstanding the diffe- | Sirach was written, the omission of the name of 
rence of language, is generally acknowledged. Still | Daniel (Ecclus, xlix.) is most natural. Nor is the 
there is a remarkable difference in its internal | mention of Greek musical instruments (iii. 5, 7, 10) 
character, In the first seven chapters Daniel is surprising at a time when the intercourse of the 
Spoken of historically (i. 6-21, ii. 14-49, iv. 8-27 >| East and West was already considerable. Yet 
¥. 13-29, vi, 2-28, vii. 1, 2): in the last five he| further the scene and characters of the book are 
appears personally as the writer (vii. 15-28, viii. | Oriental. In doctrine, again, the book is closely 
lax. 22, i. 1-9, xii. 5). The cause of the difference | connected with the writings of the Exile, and forms 
t person is commonly supposed to lie in the nature | a last step in the development of the ideas of Messiah 

the case. It is, however, more probable that | (vii. 13, &.), of the resurrection (xii. 2, 3), of the 
the peculiarity arose from the manner in which the 


é ministry of angels (viii. 16, xii. 1, &e.}, of per- 
book assumed its final shape.=6. Allusion has been | sonal devotion (vi. 10, 11, i. 8), which formed the 
made already to the influence which the book ex- | basis of later speculations, but received no essential 
evisel upon the Christian Church. Apart from | addition in the interval before the coming of our 
the general type of Apocalyptic composition which | Lord. Generally it may be said that while the 
the Apostolic writers derived from Daniel (2 Thess, | book presents in many respects a startling and ex- 
Uj Revs passim; cf, Matt, xxvi. 64, xxi. 44?), | ceptional character, yet it is far more difficult to 
the New Testament incidentally acknowledges each | explain its composition in the Maccabaean period 
af the characteristic elements of the book, its miracles | than to connect. the peculiarities which it exhibits 
(Hebr, 1. 33, 34), its predictions (Matt. xxiv, 15), | with the exigencies of the Return.—-10. But while 
and its doctrine of angels (Luke i, 19, 28). Ata all historical evidence supports the canonicity of 
mill earlier time the same influence may be traced 


the the book of Daniel, it does not follow that’ the 
m the Apocrypha, The book of Baruch exhibits | recognition of the unity and authority of the book 


is necessarily connected with the belief that the 
whole is to be assigned to the authorship of Daniel. 
According to the Jewish tradition the books of 
Ezekiel, the twelve minor prophets, Daniel and 
Esther, were written (i. e, drawn up in their pre- 
sent form) by the men of the great synagogue, and 
in the case of Daniel the tradition is supported by 
strong internal evidence.-11. There is no Chaldee 
translation of Daniel. The Greek version has under- 
gone singular changes. At an early time the LXX. 
version was supplanted in the Greek Bibles by that 
of Theodotion, and in the time of Jerome the ver- 
sion of Theodotion was generally “read by the 
Churches.”’ Meanwhile the original LXX. transla- 
ief. | tion passed entirely out of use, and it was supposed 
to have been lost till the last century, when it was 
published at Rome. 

Daniel, Apocryphal Additions to. The Greek 
translations of Daniel, like that of Esther, contain 
several pieces which are not found in the original 
text. The most important of these additions are 
contained in the Apocrypha of the English Bible 
under the titles of The Song of the three Holy 
Children, The History of Stsannah, and The 
History of ... Bel and the Dragon.—1. a. The 
first of these pieces is incorporated into the narra- 
tive of Daniel. After the three confessors were 
thrown into the furnace (Dan. iii. 23), Azarias is 
represented praying to God for deliverance (Song 
of Three Children, 3-22); and in answer the angel. 
of the Lord shields them from the fire which con- 
sumes their enemies (23-27), whereupon “the 
three, as out of one mouth,” raise a triumphant 
song (29-68), of which a chief part (35-66) has 
been used as a hymn in the Christian Church since 
the 4th century.—b. The two other pieces appear 
more distinctly as appendices, and offer no semblance 
ot forming part of the original text. The History 
of Susanna (or The judgment of Daniel) is gene- 
rally found at the beginning of the book (Gk. MSS. 














nicl, together with those of earlier times (1 M: 

1. 99, 60), and elsewhere exhibits an saunas 
mith the Greek version of the book (1 Mace. i. 54 
= Dan, ix, 27), The allusion to the guardian 
angels of nations, which js introduced into the Alex- 
ra ce cmeras of the Pentateuch (Deut. xxxii. 
(bal ), and recurs in the Wisdom of Sirach 


» Xv. 17), ma : , 
Da. 2.21 x, Cae y have been derived from 


; € book, and ronounced it to 
tain sts Prophecies of Daniel, without i 
p , one exception, till mod imes, 
a (te. 305 A.D.) assailed ‘the book, 
Scripture ag spas Well attested as any book of 


of 
interest. The real grounds on which most 


Toole criti , 
P facts rely in rejecting the book, are the 
~~ WoUsness of its narratives,” and “ the minute. 
Object its Prophetic history,” —9, T 
erber oben os Of Daniel are stren 
age “bjectiong in detail, which ene hee 
Wight, Nor emselves as of any considerable 
only, it is said, is the book placed 
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Vet. Lat.); though it also occurs after the 12th 
chapter (Vulg. ed. Compl.). The History of Bel 
and the Dragon is placed at the end of the book; 
and in the LXX. version it bears a special heading 
as “part of the prophecy of Habakkuk,” —2. The 
additions are found in both the Greek texts, the 
LXX. and Theodotion, in the Old Latin and Vul- 
gate, and in the existing Syriac and Arabic versions. 
On the other hand there is no evidence that they 
ever formed part of the Hebrew text, and they 
were originally wanting in the Syriac.—3. Various 
conjectures have been made as to the origin of the 
additions. It has been supposed that they were 
derived from Aramaic originals, but the character 
of the additions themselves indicates rather the hand 
of an Alexandrine writer; and it is not unlikely 
that the translator of Daniel wrought up traditions 
which were already current, and appended them to 
his work. 

Dan'nah, a city in the mountains of Judah 
(Josh, xv. 49), and probably south, or south-west 
of Hebron. No trace of its name has been dis- 
covered, 

Daph'ne, a celebrated grove and sanctuary of 
Apollo, near Antioch in Syria (2 Macc. iv. 33). Its 
establishment, like that of the city, was due to Seleu- 
cus Nicator. The distance between the two places was 
about 5 miles, and in history they are associated most 
intimately together. The situation was of extreme 
natural beauty, with perennial fountains and abund- 
ant wood. The succeeding Seleucid monarchs, espe- 
cially Antiochus Epiphanes, embellished the place 
still further. When Syria became Roman, Daphne 
continued to be famous as a place of pilgrimage and 
vice. The site has been well identified by Pococke 
and other travellers at Beit-el-Maa, “the House 
of the Water,” on the left bank of the Orontes, to 
the S.W. of Antioch. 

Da'ra, 1 Chr. ii. 6. [Darpa.] 

ras . sare Mahol, one of four men of 
great fame for their wisdom, but surpassed b 
Solomon (1 K. iv. 31). In 1 Chr. ii. 6, hearever: 
the same four names occur again as “sons of 
Zerah,” of the tribe of Judah, with the slight 
difference that Darda appears as Dara. The iden- 
tity of these persons with those in 1 K. iv. has 
been greatly debated; but there cannot be much 
reasonable doubt that they are the same. 

Dario (A. V. “‘dram;” Ezr. ii. 69; viii. 27; 
Neh. vii. 70, 71, 72; 1 Chr. xxix. 7), a gold coin 
current in Palestine in the period after the return 
from Babylon. At these times there was no large 
issue of gold money except by the Persian kings. 
The Darics which have been discovered are thick 
pieces of pure gold, of archaic style, bearing on 
the obverse the figure of a king with bow and 
javelin, or bow and dagger, aud on the reverse 
an irregular incuse square. Their full weight is 
about 128 grains troy, or a little less than that 
of an Attic stater, and is most probably that of 
an early didrachm of the Phoenician talent. They 


must have been the common gold pieces of the 
Persian empire. 
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Dari'us, the name of several kings of Media and 
Persia, Three kings bearing this name are men- 
tioned in the O. T.—1,. Darius the MEDE (Dan. 
xi. 1, vi. 1), “the son of Ahasuerus of the seed of 
the Medes,” (ix. 1), who succeeded to the Baby- 
lonian kingdom on the death of Belshazzar, being 
then sixty-two years old (Dan. v. 31; ix. 1). 
Only one year of his reign is mentioned (Dan. ix. 
1, xi. 1); but that was of great importance for the 
Jews. Daniel was advanced by the king to the 
highest dignity (Dan. vi. 1 ff.), probably in conse- 
quence of his former services (cf. Dan. v. 17) ; and 
after his miraculous deliverance, Darius issued a 
decree enjoining throughout his dominions “ reve- 
rence for the God of Daniel’’ (Dan. vi. 25 ff.). 
The extreme obscurity of the Babylonian s 
has given occasion to three different hypotheses as 
to the name under which Darius the Mede is known 
in history. The first of these which identifies 
him with Darius Hystaspis rests on no plausible 
evidence, and may be dismissed at once, The 
second, which was adopted by Josephus, and has 
been supported by many recent critics is more de- 
serving of notice. According to this he was Cy- 
axares II., “the son and successor of Astyages, 
who is commonly regarded as the last king of 
Media. A third identification remains, by which 
Darius is represented as the personal name of “ Asty- 
ages,” the last king of the Medes, and this appears 
to satisfy all the conditions of the problem. 
2. Darivs the son of Hystasres the founder of 
the Perso-Arian dynasty. Upon the usurpation of 
the Magian Smerdis, he conspired with six other 
Persian chiefs to overthrow the impostor, and on 
the success of the plot was placed upon the throne 
B.C. 521, His designs of foreign conquest were 
interrupted by a revolt of the Babylonians. After 
the subjugation of Babylon Darius turned his arms 
against Scythia, Libya, and India, The defeat of 
Marathon (B.c. 490) only roused him to prepare 
vigorously for that decisive struggle with the West 
which was now inevitable. His plans were again 
thwarted by rebellion. With regard to the Jews, 
Darius Hystaspis pursued the same policy as Cyrus, 
and restored to them the privileges which they 
had lost (Ezr. v. 1, &c.; vi. 1, &c.).—8, Danivs 
THE PERSIAN (Neh. xii. 22), may be identified 
with Darius II. Nothus (Ochus), king of Persia 
B.C. 424-3—405-4, if the whole passage in ques 
tion was written by Nehemiah. If, however, the 
register was continued to a later time, as is not 
improbable, the occurrence of the name Jaddua 
(vv. 11, 22), points to Darius JII. Codomannus, 
the antagonist of Alexander, and last king of Persia 
B.C. 336-330 (1 Mace. i. 1).—4, Areus, king of 
the Lacedaemonians (1 Mace. xii. 7). [AREvs.] 

Darkness is spoken of as encompassing the act 
presence of God, as that out of which He speaks, 
the envelope, as it were, of Divine glory (Ex. xx 
21; 1K. viii. 12), The plague of darkness 10 
Egypt has been ascribed by various commen 
to non-miraculous agency, but no sufficient aad 
of its intense degree, long duration, and ge 
area, as proceeding from any physical cause, D& 
been given. The darkness “over all the land 
(Matt. xxvii. 45) attending the crucifixion has ag 
similarly attributed to an eclipse. Phiegon k 
Tralles indeed mentions en eclipse of intense a 
ness, which began af nota and'was combine be 
says, in Bithynia, with sn‘eurtliqdake, hich in {he 
uncertain state of ousonie 
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synchronises with the event. Wieseler however, | 
and De Wette, consider the year of Phlegon’s eclipse 
an impossible one for the crucifixion, and reject that 
explanation of thedarkness, Origen also denies the 
posibility of such a cause; for by the fixed Paschal 
reckoning the moon must have been about full. 
The argument from the duration (3 hours) is also 
of great force; for an eclipse seldom lasts in great 
intensity more than 6 minutes. On the other 
hand, Seyfarth maintains that the Jewish calendar, 
owing to their following the sun, had become so 
far out that the moon might possibly have been at 
new. He however views this rather as a natural 
basis than as a full account of the darkness, which 
in its degree at Jerusalem was still preternatural. 
Darkness is also, as in the expression “ land of dark- 
bes," used for the state of the dead (Job x. 21, 
22); and frequently figuratively, for ignorance and 
nee ' privation of spiritual light (John 
1.5; ili, 19), 

Darkon. Children of Darkon were among 
the “servants of Solomon,” who returned from 
os with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii, 56; Neb. vii, 
vo}. 


Dates, 2 Chr. xxxi. 5 marg. [PALM TREE. ] 
Da'than, a Reubenite chieftain, son of Eliab, 
who joined the conspiracy of Korah the Levite 
(Num. ti. 1, xxvi. 9; Deut. xi. 6; Ps. evi. 17). 
Dath/ema, a fortress in which the Jews of Gilead 
took refuge from the heathen (1 Macc.v.9). The 
a . A oe Syriac, Ramtha, points to 
“ulead, which can hardly fail to b 
correct identification, ae set 
Daughter, 1. The word is used in Scripture 
tot only for daughter, but for graddaughter or 


Other female descendant, much in the same way 
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or Salmah 
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and like extent with “son” (Gen, xxiv. 48, xxxi. 
43).—-2. The female inhabitants of a place, a 
country, or the females of a particular race are 
called daughters (Gen. vi. 2, xxvii. 46, xxviii. 6, 
xxxvi. 2; Num. xxv. 1; Deut. xxiii. 17; Is, iii, 
16; Jer, xivi. 11, xlix, 2, 8,43; Luke xxiii, 28), 
—-3, The same notion of descent explains the phrase 
“* daughters of music,” i.e. singing birds (Eccl. 
xii. 4), and the use of the word for branches of a 
tree (Gen. xlix. 22), the pupil of the eye (Lam. 
ii, 18; Ps, xvii. 8), and the expression “ daughter 
of 90 years,” to denote the age of Sarah (Gen. 
xvii. 17.)—04. It is also used of cities in general 
(Is, x. 32, xxiii. 12; Jer. vi. 2,263 Zech. ix. 9). 
—5. But more specifically of dependent towns or 
hamlets, while to the principal city the correlative 
“mother” is applied (Num. xxi. 25; Josh. xvii. 
11, 16; Judg. i. 27; 1 Chr. vii. 28; 2 Sam. 
xx. 19). 

David, the son of Jesse, is the best known to us 
of any of the characters in the O. T. In him, as 
in the case of St. Paul in the N.T., we have the 
advantage of comparing a detailed narrative of his 
life with undoubted works of his own composition, 
and the combined result is a knowledge of his per- 
sonal character, such as we probably possess of no 
historical personage before the Christian era, with 
the exception of Cicero, and perhaps of Caesar. 
His life may be divided into three portions, more or 
less corresponding to the three old lost biographies 
by Samuel, Gad, and Nathan :—I. His youth before 
his introduction to the court of Saul. II. His re- 
lations with Saul. IIL. His reign—I. The early 
life of David contains in many important respects 
the antecedents of his future career. 1. His family 
may best be seen in the form of a genealogy. It 


Elimelech =» Naomi (Ruth £ 1), 


Mahlon. chition = Orpah. 


(Rath iv. 10). 
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Jonathan (1 Chr. xxvil. 32). 
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babiy the dea David was the youngest son, pro- | lehem is one of the most touching incidents of his 
ber’ Youngest child, of a family of ten. His! later life (1 Chr. xi. 17), and it is his connexion 
of a great aoe His father, Jesse, was | with it that brought the place again in after times 
Ti 12), Hig en David was still young (1 Sam. | into universal fame (Luke ii. 4). (ce) His general 
Parents both lived till after his final connexion with the tribe of Judah. (d) His rela- 
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married by Jesse? 2, As the youngest of the 
family he may possibly have received from his 
parents the name, which first appears in him, of 
David, the beloved, the darling. Perhaps for this 
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same reason he was never intimate with his brethren. | flocks (1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35). But it did not stand 
‘The familiarity which he lost with his brothers he} alone. He was already known to Saul’s gnards for 
gained with his nephews. The three sons of his| his martial exploits, probably against the Philistines 
sister Zeruiah, and the one son of his sister Abigail, | (xvi. 18), and, when he suddenly appeared in the 
were probably of the same age as David himself,| camp, his elder brother immediately guessed that 
and they accordingly were to him throughout life | he had left the sheep in his ardour to see the battle 
in the relation usually occupied by brothers and | (xvii. 28). There is no perfectly satisfactory means 
cousins, The two sons of his brother Shimeah are | of reconciling the apparently contradictory accounts 
both connected with his after history. One was] in 1 Sam. xvi. 14-23, and xvii, 12-31, 55-58, The 
Jonadab, the friend and adviser of his eldest son | latter may be accepted as an independent statement 
Amnon (2 Sam, xiii, 3). The other was Jonathan | of David's first appearance. The scene of the battle 
(2 Sam. xxi. 21), who afterwards became the coun- | is at EPHES-DAMMIM, in the frontier-hills of Judah, 
sellor of David himself (1 Chr. xxvii. 32), The} called probably from this or similar encounters 
first time that David appears in history at once | “the bound of blood.” Saul’s army is encamped 
admits us to the whole family circle. There was a] on one side of the ravine, the Philistines on the 
practice once a year at Bethlehem, probably at the | other, the watercourse of Elah or “ the Terebinth” 
first new moon of the year, of holding a sacrificial | runs between them. A Philistine of gigantic stature, 
feast, at which Jesse, as the chief proprietor of the | and clothed in complete armour, insults the com- 
place, would preside (1 Sam. xx. 6%, with the elders | paratively defenceless Israelites, amongst whom the 
of the town. At this or such like feast (xvi. 1)] king alone appears to be well armed (xvii. 38; 
suddenly appeared the great prophet Samuel, driving | comp. xiii. 20). No one can be found to take up 
a heifer before him, and having in his hand a horn| the challenge. At this juncture David appears in 
of the consecrated oil of the Tabernacle. The heifer | the camp. Just as he comes to the circle of wag- 
was killed. The party were waiting to begin the| gons which formed, as in Arab settlements, a rude 
feast. Samuel stood with his horn to pour forth | fortification round the Israelite camp (xvii. 20), he 
the oil, as if for an invitation to begin (comp. ix. | hears the well-known shout of the Israelite war-cry 
22). He was restrained by divine intimation as | (comp. Num. xxiii. 21), The martial spirit of the 
son after son passed by. Eliab, the eldest, by “his | boy is stirred at the sound ; he leaves his provisions 
neight” and “his countenance,” seemed the natural | with the baggage-master, and darts to join his bro- 
counterpart of Saul, whose rival, unknown to them, | thers, like one of the royal messengers, into the 
the prophet came to select, But the day was gone | midst of the lines. Then he hears the challenge, 
when kings were chosen because they were head| now made for the fortieth time—sees the dismay 
and shoulders taller than the rest. ‘Samuel said | of his countrymen—hears the reward proposed by 
unto Jesse, Are these all thy children? And he| the king—goes with the impetuosity of youth from 
said, There remaineth yet the youngest, and behold | soldier to soldier talking of the event, in spite of his 
he keepeth the sheep.” This is our first and most | brother’s rebuke—he is introduced to Saul—under- 
characteristic introduction to the future king. Thé| takes the combat. His victory over the gigantic 
boy was brought in. We are enabled to fix his} Philistine is rendered more conspicuous by his own 
appearance at once in our minds. He was of short | diminutive stature, and by the simple weapons 
stature, with red or auburn hair, such as is not| with which it was accomplished—not the armour 
unfrequently seen in his countrymen of the East at | of Saul, which he naturally found too large, but 
the present day. In later life he wore a beard. | the shepherd’s sling, which he always carried with 
His bright eyes are especially mentioned (xvi. 12), | him, and the five polished pebbles which he picked 
and generally he was remarkable for the grace of his | up as he went from the watercourse of the valley, 
figure and countenance (“fair of eyes,” “comely,” | and put in his shepherd’s wallet, Two trophies 
“goodly,” xvi. 12, 18, xvii. 42), well made, and of | long remained of the battle—one, the huge sword 
immense strength and agilitv. His swiftness and} of the Philistine, which was hung up behind the 
activity made him (like his nephew Asahel) like a| ephod in the Tabernacle at Nob (1 Sam, xxi. 9); 
wild gazelle, his fect like harts’ feet, and his arms| the other, the head, which he bore away himself, 
strong enough to break a bow of.steel (Ps. xviii. | and which was either laid up at Nob, or subse- 
33, 34). He was pursuing the occupation allotted | quently at Jerusalem. Ps. caliv., though by its 
in Eastern countries usually to the slaves, the| contents of a much later date, is by the title in the 
females, or the despised of the family. He usually | LXX. “against Goliath.” But there is also a 
carried a switch or wand in his hand (1 Sam. xvii.| psalm, preserved in the LXX. at the end of the 
40), such as would be used for his dogs (xvii. 43), | Psalter, and which, though probably a mere adapta- 
and a scrip or wallet round his neck, to carry any-| tion from the history, well sums up this early 
thing that was needed for his shepherd’s life (xvii.| period of his life.—II. Relations with Saul.—We 
40). 3%. But there was another preparation still | now enter on a new aspect of David's lite. The 
more needed for his office, which is his next intro-| victory over Goliath had been a turning point of 
duction to the history. When the body-guard of | his career. Saul inquired his parentage, and took 
Saul were discussing with their master where the | him finally to his court. Jonathan was inspired 
best minstrel could be found to chase away his mad-} by the romantic friendship which bound the two 
ness by music, one of the young men in the guard | youths together to the end of their lives. The 
suggested David. Saul, with the absolute: control | triumphant songs of the Israelitish women 4n- 
inherent in the idea of an Oriental king, instantly | nounced that they felt that in him Israel had now 
sent for him, and in the successful effort of David’s | found a deliverer mightier even than Saul. And 
harp we have the first glimpse into that genius for | in those songs, and in the fame which David thus 
music and poetry which was afterwards consecrated acquired, was laid the foundation of that unhappy 
in the Psalms, _4. One incident alone of his soli- jealousy of Saul towards him which, mingling with 
ay shepherd life has come down to us—his conflict | the king’s constitutional malady, poisoned his whole 
with the lion and the bear in defence of his father’s | future relations to David. ‘Three’ new qualities 
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now began to develope themselves in David’s cha-| retreat was the cave of Adullam, probably the large 
acter. The first was his prudence. It was that cavern, not far from Bethlehem, now called Khu- 
pecaliar Jewish caution which has been compared | reitén. From its vicinity to Bethlehem, he was 
tothe sagacity of a hunted animal, such as is :e- joined there by his whole family, now feeling them- 
marked in Jacob, and afterwards in the persecuted | selves insecure from Saul’s fury (xxii. 1). This 
Israelites of the middle ages, Secondly, we now | was probably the foundation of his intimate con- 
see his magnanimous forbearance called forth, in| nexion with his nephews, the sons of Zeruish, Be- 
the first instance, towarls Saul, but displaying | sides these, were outlaws and debtors from every 
itself (with a few painful exceptions) in the rest | part, (6) His next move was to a stronghold, 
of his life, He is the first example of the virtue | either the mountain, afterwards called Herodium, 
of chivalry, Thirdly, his hairbreadth escapes, con- | close to Adullam, or the tastness called by Josephus 
toued through so many years, impressed upon him Masada, the Grecised form of the Hebrew word 
a sense of dependence on the Divine help, clearly | Matzed (1 Sam, xxii. 4,5; 1 Chr. xii. 16), in the 
derived from this epoch. This course of life sub- neighbourhood of En-gedi. Whilst there he had 
divides itself into four portions:—1. His life at the deposited his aged parents, for the sake of greater 
court of Saul till his final escape (1 Sam. xviii, 2- security, beyond the Jordan, with their ancestral 
nx. 18), His office is not exactly defined. But it | kinsman of Moab (ib. 3). The neighbouring king, 
would seem that, having been first armour-bearer Nahash of Ammon, also treated him kindly (2°Sam. 
(xvi. 21, xviii, 2), thea made captain over a thou-| x. 2). Here occurred the chivalrous exploit of the 
—the subdivision of a tribe—(xviii. 13), he | three heroes just mentioned to procure water from 
finally, on his marriage with Michal, the king’s| the well of Bethlehem, and David’s chivalrous 
second daughter, was raised to the high office of answer, like that of Alexander in the desert of 
alain of the king’s body-guard, second only, if not | Gedrosta (1 Chr. xi, 16-19 ; 2 Sam, xsili, 14-17). 
equal, to Abner, the captain of the host, and Jona- | He was joined here by two separate bands. One a 
the heir apparent. _ These three formed the | little body of eleven fierce Gadite mountaineers, 
Da empanions of the king at his meals (xx. 25). ] who swam the Jordan in tlood-time to reach him 
vid was now chiefly known for his successful (1 Chr. xii. 8). Another was a detachment of men 
se aguinst the Philistines, by one of which he from Judah and Benjamin under his nephew Amasai, 
0a his wife, and drove back the Philistine power | who henceforth attached himself to David’s fortunes 
(1 Chr. xii. 16-18), (c) At the warning of Gad, 
he fled next to the forest of Hfareth, and then again 
fell in with the Philistines, and again, apparently 
Pp | advised by Gad (xxiii. 4), made a descent on their 
foraging parties, and relieved Keilah, in which he 
took up his abode. Whilst there, now for the first 
time in a fortified town of his own (xxiii. 7), he 
was joined by a new and most important ally— 
Abiathar, the last survivor of the house of Ithamar. 
By this time the 400 who had joined him at 
Adullam (xxii. 2) had swelled to 600 (xxiii, 13). 
(@) The situation of David was now changed by 
the appearance of Saul himself on the scene, A 
parently the danger was too great for the little 
army to keep together. They escaped from Keilah, 
and dispersed, ‘“ whithersoever they could go,” 
amongst the fastnesses of Judah. Henceforth it 
becomes difficult to follow his movements with 
exactness. But thus much we discern. He is in 
the wilderness of Ziph. Once (or twice) the 
Ziphites betray his movements to Saul. From 
thence Saul literally hunts him like a partridge, 
the treacherous Ziphites beating the bushes before 
him, and 3000 men, stationed to catch even the 
print of his footsteps on the hills (1 Sam. xxiii, 
14, 22 (Heb.), 24 (LXX.), xxiv. 11, xxvi. 2, 20). 
David finds himself driven to the extreme south of 
Judah, in the wilderness of Maon. On two, if not 
three occasions, the pursuer and pursued catch sight 
of each other (1 Sam. xxiii. 25-29, xxiv. 1-22, 
xxvi.). Whilst he was in the wilderness of Maon 
occurred David's adventure with NABAL, instructive 
as showing his mode of carrying on the freebooter’s 
life, and his marriage with Abigail. His marriage 
with Ahinoam from Jezreel, also in the same neigh- 
bourhood (Josh. xv. 56), seems to have taken place 
a short time before (1 Sam. xxv. 43, xxvii, 3; 
2 Sam. iii, 2). 4. His service under Achish (1 
Sam. xxvii. 1; 2 Sam. i. 27), Wearied with his 
wandering life he at last crosses the Philistine 
frontier, not, as before, in the capacity of a fugitive, 
but the chief of a powerful band—his 600 a now 
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2 Sam. v.9). The Philistines made two ineffectual 
attacks on the new king (2 Sam. v. 17-20), anda 
retribution on their former victories took place by 
the capture and conflagration of their own idols 
(1 Chr. xiv. 12). Tyre, now for the first time 
appearing in the sacred history, allied herself with 
Israel ; and Hiram sent cedarwood for the buildings 
of the new capital (2 Sam. v. 11), especially for 
the palace of David himself (2 Sam. vii. 2). Une 
hallowed and profane as the city had been before, 
it was at once elevated to a sanctity which it has 
never lost, above any of the ancient sanctuaries of 
the land. The ark was now removed from its 
obscurity at Kirjath-jearim with marked solemnity. 
A temporary halt (owing to the death of Uzza) 
detained it at Obed-edom’s house, after which it 
again moved forward with great state to Jerusalem. 
It was the greatest day of David’s life. One incid- 
ent only tarnished its splendour—the reproach of 
Michal, his wife,’as he was finally entering his own 
palace, to carry to his own household the benedic~ 
tion which he had already pronounced on his people. 
His act of severity towards her was an additional 
mark of the stress which he himself Jaid on the 
solemnity (2 Sam. vi. 20-23; 1 Chr. xv. 29). 
(2) Foundation of the Court and Empire of Israel, 
2 Sam. viii. to xii. The erection of the new capital 
at Jerusalem introduces us to a new era in David's 
life and in the history of the monarchy. He became 
a king on the scale of the great Oriental sovereigns 
of Egypt and Persia, with a regular administration 
and organization of court and camp; and he also 
founded an imperial dominion which for the first 
time realised the prophetic description of the bounds. 
of the chosen people (Gen. xv. 18-21), The inter- 
nal organization now established lasted till the final 
overthrow of the monarchy. The empire was of 
much shorter duration, continuing only through the 
reigns of David and his successor Solomon. But, 
for the period of its existence, it lent a peculiar 
character to the sacred history. (a) In the in- 
ternal organization of the kingdom the first new 
element that has to be considered is the royal family, 
the dynasty, of which David was the founder, a 
position which entitled him to the name of “ Patri- 
arch”? (Acts ii. 29), and (ultimately) of the a 
cestor of the Messiah, Of these, Absalom and 
Adonijah both inherited their father’s beauty (2 — 
Sam. xiv. 25; 1 K. i. 6); but Solomon alone pos- 
sessed any of his higher qualities, It was from 8 
union of the children of Solomon and Absalom ae 
the royal line was carried on (1 K, xv. 2). Davi s 
strong parental affection for all of them is very 
remarkable (2 Sam. xiii. 31, 33, 36, xiv. 33, xv 
5, 38, xix. 4; 1K. i, 6). (0) The military ay 
ganization, which was in fact inherited from Saul, 
but greatly developed by David, was as follows: 
(1) “ The Host,” ¢. ¢. the whole available malta 
orce of Israel, consisting of all males ont 0 
bearing arms, and summoned som for war. ald 
were 12 divisions of 24,000 each, who were Jeo 
to be in duty month by month; and over 

them presided an officer, selected for this et aa 
from the other military bodies ‘formed by Tae 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 1-15), -The-artay was still ai 
guished from those of sdreownding nations eat 
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grown into an organised force, with their wives 
aud families around them (xxvii. 3, 4). After the 
manner of Eastern potentates, Achish gave him, for 
his support, a city—Ziklag on the frontier of Phi- 
listia (xxvii. 6). There we meet with the first note 
of time in David's life. He was settled there for a 
year and four months (xxvii. 7), and a body of 
Benjamite archers and slingers, twenty-two of whom 
are specially named, joined him from the very tribe 
of his rival (1 Chr. xii. 1-7). He deceived Achish 
into confidence by attacking the old Nomadic inha- 
bitants of the desert frontier, and representing the 
plunder to be of portions of the southern tribes or 
the Nomadic allied tribes of Israel. But this con- 
fidence was not shared by the Philistine nobles, and 
accordingly David was sent back by Achish from 
the last victorious campaign against Saul. During 
his absence the Bedouin Amalekites, whom, he had 
plundered during the previous year, had made a 
descent upon Ziklag, burnt it to the ground, and 
carried off the wives and children of the new settle- 
ment. <A wild scene of frantic grief and recrimi- 
nation ensued between David and his followers. It 
was calmed by an oracle of assurance from Abiathar. 
Assisted by the Manassites who had joined him on 
the march to Gilbod (1 Chr. xii. 19-21), he over- 
took the invaders in the desert, and recovered the 
spoil (1 Sam. xxx.). Two days after this victory 
a Bedouin arrived from the north with the fatal 
news of the defeat of Gilboa. The reception of the 
tidings of the death of his rival and of his friend, 
the solemn mourning, the vent of his indignation 
against the bearer of the message, the pathetic 
lamentation that followed, well close the second 
period of David’s life (2 Sam. i. 1-27).—<III. David’s 
reign.—(I.) As king of Judah at Hebron, 7$ years 
(2 Sam. ii. 11); (2 Sam. ii. 1-v. 5), Hebron was 
selected, doubtless, as the ancient sacred city of the 
tribe of Judah, the burial place of the patriarchs 
and the inheritance of Caleb. Here David was first 
formally anointed king (2 Sam. ii. 4). To Judah 
his dominion was nominally confined. Gradually 
his power increased, and during the two years 
which followed the elevation of Ishbosheth a series 
of skirmishes took place between the two kingdoms, 
Then yapidly followed, though -without David’s 
consent, the successive murders of ABNER and of 
ISHDOSHETH (2 Sam. iii. 30, iv. 5). The throne, 
50 long waiting for him, was now vacant, and the 
united voice of the whole people at once called him 
to occupy it. A solemn league was made between 
him and his people (2 Sam. v. 3). For the third 
time David was anointed king, and a festival of 
three days celebrated the joyful event (1 Chr. xii. 
39). His little band had now swelled into “a great 
host, like the host of God” (1 Chr. xii, 22). The 
command of it, which had formerly rested on David 
alone, he now devolved on his nephew Joab (2 Sam. 
li. 28). (II.) Reign over all Israel 33 years (2 
Sam. v. 5 to 1 K. ii, 11). (1) The foundation of 
Jerusalem, One fastness alone in the centre of the 
land had hitherto defied the arms of Israel. On 
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9). (2) The Body-guard. This also had existed | (xxvii. 17 ). Besides these four great religious func- 
in the court of Saul, and David himself had pro- | tionaries there were two classes of subord:nates— 
ably been its commanding officer (1 Sam. xxii. 14). prophets, specially instructed in singing and music, 
But it now assumed a peculiar organization. They | under Asaph, Heman the grandson of Samuel, and 
were at lesst in name foreigners, as having been | Jeduthun (1 Chr. xxv. 1-31)—Levites, or attend- 
drawn from the Philistines, probably during David's | ants on the sanctuary, who again were subdivided 
residence at the court of Gath, They are usually | into the guardians of the gates and guardians of the 
called from this circumstance “ Cherethites and | treasures (1 Chr. xxvi. 1-28) which had been accu- 
Pelethites.” The captain of the force was, how- mulated, since the re-establishment of the nation, 
erer, not only not a foreigner, but an Israelite of by Samuel, Saul, Abner, Joab, and David himselz 
the highest distinction and purest descent, who first (1 Chr. xxvi. 26-28). (d) From the internal state 
appears in this capacity, but who outlived David, | of David’s kingdom we pass to its external relations, 
and became the chief support of the throne of his | These will be found at length under the various 
soo, namely Benaiah, son of the chief-priest Jehoiada, | countries to which they relate. It will be here 
representative of the eldest branch of Aaron’s house only necessary to briefly indicate the enlargement 
(2 Sam, viii. 18, xv, 18, xx. 23; 1K. i. 38, 44). | ofhis dominions. Within ten years from the cap- 
(3) The most peculiar military institution in David's | ture of Jerusalem, he had reduced to a state of per- 
amy was that which arose out of the peculiar cir- | manent subjection the PHILISTINES on the west 
camstances of his early life. The nucleus of what (2 Sam. viii. 1); the MOoABITES on the east (2 
aflerwands became the only standing army in David's | Sam. viii. 2), by the exploits of Benaiah (2 Sam. 
forces was the band of 600 men who had gathered | xxiii. 20); the Syrrans on the north-east as far as 
roond him in his wanderings, The number of 600 the Euphrates (2 Sam, viii, 3); the Epomrres 
was still preserved. It became yet further sub- | (2 Sam. viii. 14), on the south ; and finally the 
divided into 3 large bands of 200 each, and small | AMMoNnrrEs, who had broken their ancient alliance, 
bands of 20 each. The small bands Were com- | and made one grand resistance to the advance of his 
manded by 30 officers, one for each band, who to- | empire (2 Sam. x. 1-19, xii. 26-31). These three 
gether formed “ the thirty,” and the 3 large bands | last wars were entangled with each other. The 
by3 officers, who together formed “ the three,” and | last and crowning point was the siege of Rabbah. 
the whole by one chief, * the captain of the mighty |(3) Three great calamities may be selected as 
mea” (2 Sam, xxiii, 8-39; 1 Chr, xi, 9-47). This marking the beginning, middle, and close of David's 
commander of the whole force was Abishai, David's | otherwise prosperous reign; which appears to be 

(1 Chr. xi, 2 ; and comp. 2 Sam. xvi, 9). | intimated in the question of Gad (2 Sam. xxiv. 13), 
is mili ization | “a three years’ famine, a three months’ flight, or 
: - {a three days’ pestilence.” (a) Of these, the first 
wre catirely for pastoral, agricultural, and (the three years’ famine) introduces us to the last 
indica Purposes (1 Chr. xxvii, 25-31), others for | notices of David’s relations with the house of Saul. 
(1 Chr. xxvi, 29-32), Some few are named | There has often arisen a painful suspicion in later 
ae what would now be called the court, | times, as there seems to have been at the time 
df Gil, - the king ; the councillors, Ahithophel | (xvi. 7), that the oracle, which gave as the cause 
ee ogee the king’s nephew (1 Chr. | of the famine Saul’s massacre of the Gibeonites, 
Chr: 3); the companion or « friend,” Hushai may have been connected with the desire to extin. 
seibe Sen 33 ; 2 Sam. xv. 37, xvi. 19); the guish the last remains of the fallen dynasty. But 
og eta, or Seraiah, and at onectime Jonathan | such an explanation is not needed. The massacre 
\* Sam, xx, 25 ; 1 Chr. xxvii, 32); Jehoshaphat, | was probably the most recent national crime that 
had left any deep impression; and the whole tenor 
of David’s conduct towards Saul’s family is of an 
opposite kind. (6) The second group of incidents 
contains the tragedy of David’s life which grew in 
all its parts out of the polygamy, with its evil con- 
sequences, into which he had plunged on becoming 
king. Underneath the splendour of his last glorious 
campaign against the Ammonites, was a dark story, 
known probably at that time only to a very few; 
the double crime of adultery with Bathsheba, and 
of the virtual murder of Uriah. The crimes are 
undoubtedly those of a common Oriental despot. 
But the rebuke of Nathan; the sudden revival of 
i, | the king’s conscience; his grief for the sickness of 
the child; the gathering of his uncles and elder 
brothers around him; his return of hope and peace ; 
are characteristic of David, and of David only. But 
the clouds from this time gathered over David's 
- | fortunes, and henceforward “the sword never de- 
parted from his house” (2 Sam. xii. 10). The 
outrage on his daughter Tamar; the, murder of bis 
eldest son Amnon; and then the revolt of his best- 
beloved Absalom, brought on the crisis which once 
more sent him forth a wanderer, as in the days 
when he fled from Saul ; and this, the heaviest trial 
of his life, was aggravated by the impetuosity of 
Joab, now perhaps, from his ipl. . David's 
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crime, more unmanageable than ever. Tha rebellion 
was fostered apparently by the growing jealousy of 
the tribe of Judah at seeing their king absorbed into 
the whole nation; and if, as appears from 2 Sam. 
xi. 4, xxiii, 34, Ahithophel was the grandfather of 
Bathsheba, its main supporter was one whom David 
had provoked by his own crimes. For its general 
course the reader is referred to the names just men- 
tioned. Mahanaim was the capital of David’s exile, 
v.s it had been of the exiled house of Saul (2 Sam. 
xvii. 24; comp. ii. 8, 12). His forces were ar- 
ranged under the three great military officers who 
remained faithful to his fortunes—Joab, captain of 
the host ; Abishai, captain of “the mighty men ;” 
and Ittai, who seems to have taken the place of 
Benaiah as captain of the guard (2 Sam. xviii. 2), 
On Absalom’s side was David’s nephew Amasa (ib, 
xvii. 25). The final battle was fought in the 
‘* forest of Ephraim,” which terminated in the accid- 
ent leading to the death of Absalom. At this 
point the narrative resumes its minute detail. The 
return was marked at every stage by rejoicing and 
amnesty (2 Sam. xix. 16-40; 1K. ii. 7). Judah 
was first reconciled, The embers of the insurrection 
still smouldering (2 Sam, xix, 41-43) in David's 
hereditary enemies of the tribe of Benjamin were 
trampled out by the mixture of boldness and saga- 
city in Joab, now, after the murder of Amasa, once 
more in his old position, And David again reigned 
in undisturbed peace at Jerusalem (2 Sam. xx. 
1-22). (¢c) The closing period of David’s life, with 
the exception of one great calamity, may be con- 
sidered as a gradual preparation for the reign of his 
successor, ‘This calamity was the three days’ pesti- 
Jence which visited Jerusalem at the warning of the 
prophet Gad. The occasion which led to this warn- 
ing was the census of the people taken by Joab at 
the king’s orders (2 Sam. xxiv, 1-9; 1 Chr. xxi. 
1-7, xxvii, 23, 24). Joab’s repugnance to the mea- 
sure was such that he refused altogether to number 
Levi and Benjamin (1 Chr. xxi. 6). The plague 
and its eessation were commemorated down to the 
latest times of the Jewish nation. Outside the 
walls of Jerusalem, Araunah or Ornan, a wealthy 
Jebusite—perhaps even the ancient king of Jebus 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 23)—possessed a threshing-floor ; 
there he and his sons were engaged in threshing the 
corn gathered in from the harvest (1 Chr. xxi. 20). 
At this spot an awful vision appeared, such as is 
described in the later days of Jerusalem, of the 
Angel of the Lord stretching out a drawn sword 
between earth and sky over the devoted city. ‘The 
scene of such an apparition at such a moment was 
at once marked out for a sanctuary. David de- 
manded, and Araunah willingly granted, the site ; 
the altar was erected on the rock of the threshing- 
floor ; the place was called by the name of * Moriah” 
(2 Chr. iii. 1); and for the first time a holy place, 
sanctified by a vision of the Divine presence, was 
recognised in Jerusalem. It was this spot which 
afterwards beeame the altar of the Temple, and 
therefore the centre of the national worship, with 
me aight interruption, for more than 1000 years, 
i s even contended that the same spot is the 
rock, still regarded with almost idolatrous venera- 
tion, in the centre of the Mussulman “ Dome of the 
Rock.” A formidable conspiracy to interru 
. 4 pt the 
succession broke out in the last days of David's 
reign, which detached from his person two of his 
court, who from personal offence or adh to 
the ancient family had : bere 
y been alienated from him-- 
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Joab and Abiathar. But Zadok, Nathan, Benaiah, 
Shimei, and Rei remaining firm, the plot was stifled, 
and Solomon’s inauguration took place under his 
father’s auspices (1 K. i. 1-53). By this time 
David’s infirmities had grown upon him. The 
warmth of his exhausted frame was attempted to 
he restored by the introduction of a young Shn- 
nammite, of the name of Abishag, mentioned appar- 
ently for the sake of an incident which grew up in 
connexion with her out of the later events (1 K. i. 
1, ii. 17). His last song is preserved—a striking 
union of the ideal of a just ruler which he had 
placed before him, and of the difficulties which he 
had felt in realizing it (2 Sam. xxiii. 1-7). His 
last words, as recorded, to his successor, are general 
exhortations to his duty, combined with warnings 
against Joab and Shimei, and charges to remember 
the children of Barzillai (1 K. ii. 1-9). He died, 
according to Josephus, at the age of 70, and “ was 
buried in the city of David.” After the return 
from the captivity, ‘the sepulchres of David” were 
still pointed out ‘ between Siloah and the house 
of the mighty men,” or ‘the guardhouse” (Neb. 
iii. 16). His tomb, which became the general 
sepulchre of the kings of Judah, was pointed out in 
the latest times of the Jewish people. ‘The edifice 
shown as such from the Crusades to the present 
day is on the southern hill of modern Jerusalem, 
commonly called Mount Zion, under the so-called 
“ Coenaculum ;” but it cannot be identified with 
the tomb of David, which was emphatically within 
the walls. 
David, City of. [JervusaLEem. | 
Day. ‘The variable length of the natural day at 
different seasons led in the very earliest times to 
the adoption of the civil day (or one revolution of 
the sun) as a standard of time. ‘The commence- 
ment of the civil day varies in different nations: 
the Babylonians reckoned it from sunrise to sun- 
rise ; the Umbrians from noon to noon; the Romans 
from midnight to midnight; the Athenians and 
others from sunset to sunset. The Hebrews natur- 
ally adopted the latter reckoning (Lev. xxill. 32, 
“from even to even shall ye celebrate your sab- 
bath”) from Gen. i. 5, “the evening and the 
morning were the first day.” The Jews are sup- 
posed, like the modern Arabs, to have adopted from 
an early period minute specifications of the parts 
of the natural day. Roughly indeed they were 
content to divide it into “ morning, evening, and 
noonday ” (Ps. Iv. 17); but when they wished for 
greater accuracy they pointed to six unequal parts, 
each of which was again subdivided. These are 
held to have been:—I, Nesheph and Shachar, ‘the 
dawn.” After their acquaintance with Persia they 
divided this into, (a) the time when the eastern, 
and (6) when the western horizon was illuminated. 
The writers of the Jerus, Talmud divide the dawn 
into four parts.—-IJ. Boker, ‘* sunrise.” Some sup- 
pose that the Jews, like other Oriental nations, 
commenced their civil day at this time until the 
Exodus.—III, Chom hayyém, “heat of the day, 
about 9 o’clock.—IV. Zsaharaim, ‘ the two noons h 
Gen. xliii, 16; Deut. xxviii. a0), SV ee 
ayyom, “the cool (lit. wind) of the day,” be % 
sunset (Gen. fii. 8); so called by the Persians to 
this day.— VI. Zreb, “evening.” — The Si 
“ between the two evenings” (Ex. xvi. 12, xx. )» 
being the time marked for slaying the pasc iz, 
and offering the evening sacrifice (Ex. xii. 6, x% F 
39), led to a dispute between the Karaites an 
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Samaritans on the one hand, and the Pharisees on | its elders or pastors, so also it had its subordinate 
the other. The former took it to mean between officers (Luke iy. 20), whose work it was to give 
sunset and full darkness (Deut. xvi, 6); the Rab- | the reader the rolls containing the lessons for the 
binists explained it as the time between the be- day, to clean the synagogue, to open and close it at 
ginning and end of sunset.—Before the captivity | the right times. II. The moral qualifications de- 
the Jews divided the night into three watches (Ps. | scribed in 1 Tim. iii., as necessary for the office of a 
Ini, 6, xe. 4), viz. the first watch, lasting till mid- | deacon, are substantially the same as those of the 
night (Lam. ii. 19, A. V. “ the beginning of the | bishop. The dencons, however, were not required 
Watches”); the “middle watch,”” lasting till cock- | to be given to hospitality,” nor to be “apt to 
crow (Judg. vii. 19); and the morning watch, | teach.” It was enough for them to ‘‘hold the 
lasting till sunrise (Ex, xiv. 24). These divisions | mystery of the faith in a pure conscience.” They 
were probably connected with the Levitical duties | were not to gain their living by disreputable occup- 
in the Temple service. The Jews, however, say | ations. On offering themselves for their work 
(in spite of their own definition, ‘a watch is the they were to be subject to a strict scrutiny (1 Tim. 
third part of the night ””) that they always had four | iii. 10), and if this ended satisfactorily were to enter 
night-watches (comp. Neh. ix. 3), but that the | on it. From the analogy of the synagogue, and 
foarth was counted as a part of the morning. In | from the scanty notices of the N. T., we may think 
the N.T. we have allusions to four watches, a | of the vedérepor in the Church of Jerusalem as pre- 
dirision borrowed from the Greeks. and Romans, paring the rooms in which the disciples met, taking 
These were, 1. from twilight till 9 o'clock (Mark part in the distribution of alms out of the common 
u. 11; Jobn xx, 19); 2, midnight, trom 9 till 12 | fund, at first with no direct supervision, then under 
dlock (Mark xiii, 35); 3. till 3 in the morning | that of the Seven, and afterwards under the elders, 
k nii, 35; 3 Mace, v, 23); 4. till daybreak | maintaining order at the daily meetings of the 
(John xviii, 28). The word held to mean “ hour” disciples to break bread, baptising new converts, 
is Gist found in Dan, iii, 6, 15, v. 5. Perhaps the distributing the bread and the wine of the Lord’s 
Jews, like the Greeks, learnt from the Babylonians | Supper, which the Apostle or his representative had 
the division of the day into 12 parts. In our Lord’s | blessed, It does not appear to have belonged to the 
office of a deacon to teach publicly in the Church, 


time the division was common (John xi. 9). 
Daymman, an old English term, meaning umpire | The possession of any special ydpiopa would lead 
naturally to a higher work and office, but the idea 


Pieced (Job ix. 33). It is derived from day, 
uv ile specific sense of a day fixed for a trial, The| that the dinconate was but a probation through 
which a man had to pass before he could be au 


ns “daysman 7 is found in Spenser’s Faerie 
ie lc. 8, in the Bible published in 1551 | elder or bishop was foreign to the constitution of 
"am, i. 25), and in other works of the same | the Church of the Ist century. 

a Deaconess. The word 8ideovos is found in 
Rom. xvi. 1 (A. V. servant’), associated with a 
female name, and this has led to the conclusion 
that there existed in the Apostolic age, as there 
undoubtedly did a little later, an order of women 
bearing that title, and exercising in relation to their 
own sex functions which were analogous to those 
of the deacons, On this hypothesis it has been 
inferred that the women mentioned in Rom. xvi. 
6, 12, belonged to such an order. The rules given 
as to the conduct of women in 1 Tim. iii. 11, Tit. 
ii, 3, have in like manner been referred to them, 
and they have been identified even with the 
“widows ’’ of 1 Tim, v. 3-10. In some of these 
instances, however, it seems hardly doubtful that 
writers have transferred to the earliest age of the 
Church the organisation of a later. 

Dead Sea. This name nowhere occurs in the 
Bible, and appears not to have existed until the 
2nd century after Christ. In the O. T.. the lake is 
called “‘the Salt Sea,” and “ the Sea of the Plain,” 
and under the former of these names it will he 
found described. 

Dearth. [IF AMINE.] 

De'bir, the name of three places of Palestine. 
1, A town in the mountains of Judah (Josh, xv. 
49), one of a group of eleven cities to the west of 
Hebron. The earlier name of Debir was Kirjath- 
sepher, “city of book ” (Josh, xv.15; Judg. i, 1 - 
and Kirjath-sannah, “ city of palm” (Josh. xv. 49 
It was one of the cities given with their “ suburbs 
to the priests (Josh. xxi. 153 1 Chr. vi. 58). Debir 
does not appear to have been known to Jerome, nor 
has it been discovered with certainty in modern 
times. About three miles to the west of Hebron is 
a deep and secluded valley called the Wady Nunkér, 
enclosed on the north by hills, of which oue bears 





































Deacon, The office described by this title ap- 
fie in the N. T. as the correlative of éxlaxorxos, 
HOP. ] The two are mentioned together in 
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a name certainly suggestive of Debir—Dewfr-ban. 
Schwarz speaks of a Wady Dibir in this direction. 
Van de Velde finds Debir at Dilbeh, six miles S.W. 
of Hebron.—, A place on the north boundary of 
Judah, near the * Valley of Achor” (Josh. xv. 7), 
and therefore somewhere in the complications of 
bill and ravine behind Jericho. A Wady Dabor is 
marked in Van de Velde’s map as close to the S. of 
Neby Masa, at the N.W. corner of the Dead Sea.— 
$. The ‘border of Debir” is named as forming 
part of the boundary of Gad (Josh. xiii. 26), and 
as apparently not far from Mahanaim. 

Debir, King of Eglon; one of the five kings 
hanged by Joshua (Josh. x. 3, 23). 

Deb'ora, a woman of Naphtali, mother of Tobiel, 
the father of Tobit (Tob. i. 8). 

Deb'orah. 1. The nurse of Rebekah (Gen. xxxv. 
8). Deborah accompanied Rebekah from the house 
of: Bethuel (Gen. xxiv. 59), and is only mentioned 
by name on the occasion of her burial, under the 
oak-tree of Bethel, which was called in her honour 
Allon-Bachuth.—2, A prophetess who judged Israel 
(Judg. iv., v.). She lived under the palm-tree of 
Deborah, between Ramah and Bethel in Mount 
Ephraim (Judg. iv. 5), which, as palm-trees were 
rare in Palestine, “is mentioned as a well-known 
and solitary landmark, and was probably the same 
spot as that called (Judg. xx. 33) Baal-Tamar, or 
the sanctuary of the palm” (Stanley, S. and P. 
146). She was probably a woman of Ephraim, 
although, from the expression in Judg. v. 15, some 
suppose her to have belonged to Issachar. Lapidoth 
was probably her husband, and not Barak, as some 
say. She was not so much a judge as one gifted 
with prophetic command (Judg. iv. 6, 14, v. 7), 
and by virtue of her inspiration “a mother in 
Israel.” Jabin’s tyranny was peculiarly felt in the 
northern tribes, who were near his capital and 
under her jurisdiction, viz. Zebulon, Naphtali, and 
Issachar: hence, when she summoned Barak to the 
deliverance, it was on them that the brunt of the 
battle fell. Under her direction Barak encamped 
on the broad summit of Tabor. Deborah’s prophecy 
was fulfilled (Judg. iv. 9), and the enemy’s general 
perished among the ‘oaks of the wanderers 
(Zaanaim),” in the tent of the Bedouin Kenite’s 
wife (Judg. iv. 21) in the northern mountains. 
Deborah’s title of ‘* prophetess ” includes the notion 
of inspired poetry, as in Ex. xv. 20; and in this 
sense the glorious triumphal ode (Judg. v.) well 
vindicates her claim to the office. 

Debtor. (Loan.] 

Decap’olis. This name occurs only three times 
in the Scriptures, Matt. iv. 25, Mark v. 20, and 
vii. 31. Immediately after the conquest of Syria 
by the Romans (B.c. 65) ten cities appear to have 
been rebuilt, partially colonised, and endowed with 
peculiar privileges; the country around them was 
hence called Decapolis. Pliny enumerates them 
as follows: Scythopolis, Hippos, Gadara, Pella, 
Philadelphia, Gerasa, Dion, Canatha, Damascus, 
and Raphana. Ptolemy (v. 17) makes Capitolias 
one of the ten; and an old Palmyrene inscription 
includes Abila, Josephus calls Scythopolis the 
largest city of Decapolis, thus manifestly excluding 


Damascus from the number. All the cities of 


Decapolis, with the single exception of Scythopolis 
lay on the east of the joan It would appear 
powers, from Matt. iv. 25, and Mark vii. 31, that 
re iar was a general appellation for a large 

act extending along both sides of the Jordan. 
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Pliny says it reached from Damascus on the north 
to Philadelphia on the south, and from Scythopolis 
on the west to Canatha on the east. This region, 
once so populous and prosperous, from which mul- 
titudes flocked to hear the Saviour, and through 
which multitudes followed His footsteps, is now 
almost without an inhabitant. 


De'dan. 1. The name of a son of Raamah, son 


of Cush (Gen. x. 7; 1 Chr. i. 9).—=-2. A son of 
Jokshan, son of Keturah (Gen. xxv. 3; 1 Chr.i. 
32). The usual opinion respecting these founders 
of tribes is that the first settled among the sons of 
Cush, wherever these latter may be placed; the 
second, on the Syrian borders, about the territory 
of Edom. But Gesenius and Winer have suggested 
that the name may apply to one tribe; and this 
may be adopted as probable on the supposition that 
the descendants of the Keturahite Dedan intermar- 
ried with those of the Cushite Dedan, whom the 
writer places, presumptively, on the borders of the 
Persian Gulf. The theory of this mixed descent 
gains weight from the fact that in each case the 
brother of Dedan is named Sheba. It may be sup- 
posed that the Dedanites were among the chief 
traders traversing the caravan-route from the head 
of the Persian Gulf to the sopth of Palestine, bear- 
ing merchandise of India, and possibly of Southern 
Arabia; and hence the mixture of such a tribe with 


another of different (and Keturahite) descent pre- 


sents no impossibility, The passages in the Bible 
in which Dedan is mentioned (besides the genealogies 
above referred to) are contained in the: prophecies 
of Isaiah (xxi. 13), Jeremiah (xxv. 23, xlix. 8), and 
Ezekiel (xxv. 13, xxvii. 15, 20, xxviii, 13), and 
are in every case obscure. The probable inferences 
from these mentions of Dedan are—1. That Dedan, 
son of Raamah, settled on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, and his descendants became caravan-merchants 


between that coast and Palestine. 2. That Jok- 


shan, or a son of Jokshan, by intermarriage with 
the Cushite Dedan formed a tribe of the same 
name, which appears to’ have had its chief’ settle- 


ment in the borders of Jdumaea, and perhaps to 
have led a pastoral life. A native indication of the 
name is presumed to exist in the island of Dddan, 
on the borders of the gulf. 

De'danim. Js, xxi.13. [DEDAN.] 

Dedication, Feast of the, the festival instituted 
to commemorate the purging of the Temple and the 
rebuilding of the altar after Judas Maccabaeus had 
driven out the Syrians, B.c. 164. It is named only 
once in the Canonical Scriptures, John x. 22. Its 
institution is recorded 1 Mace. iv. 52-59. It com- 
menced on the 25th of Chisleu, the anniversary of 
the pollution of the Temple by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, B.c. 167. Like the great Mosaic feasts, it 
lasted eight days, but it did not require attendance 
at Jerusalem. It was an occasion of much festivity. 
The writer of 2 Macc, tells us that it was cele 
brated in nearly the same manner as the Feast of 
Tabernacles, with the carrying of branches of ine 
and with much singing (x. 6, 7). Josephus gi 
that the festival was called “Lights.” In the 
Temple at Jerusalem the ‘“ Hallel’ was sung every 
day of the feast. 

Deer, [FALLow-DEER. ] aes 

Degrees, Songs of, a title given to fi ; 
Psalms, from cxx. to cxxxiv. inclusive. Four 0 
them are attributed to David, one is ascribed to the 
pen of Solomon, and the other ten give no eas 
tion of their author, Eichhorn supposes them 
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to be the work of one and the same bard, and he} first imprisonment at Rome. At a later period 
also shares the opinion of Herder, who interprets | (2 Tim. iv. 10) we find him mentioned as having 
the title, “Hymns for a journey.” With respect | deserted the apostle through love of this present 
to the term rendered in the A. V. “ degrees,”’ a! world, and gone to Thessalonica. 

great diversity of opinion prevails amongst Biblical Deme'trius, 2 maker of silver shrines of Artemis 
critics, According to some it refers to the melody | at Ephesus (Acts xix. 24). These were small 
to which the Psalm was to be chanted. Others, | models of the great temple of the Ephesian Artemis, 
including Gesenius, derive the word from the poet-| with her statue, which. it was customary to carry 
ical composition of the song, and from the circum- | on journeys, and place on houses, as charms, 

stance that the concluding words of the preceding] Deme’trius I., surnamed Soter, “‘ The Saviour,” 
sentence are often repeated at the commencement of king of Syria, was the son of Seleucus Philopator, 
the next verse (comp, cxxi. 4, 5, and cxxiv, 1-2 
and 3-4). Aben Ezra quotes an ancient authority, 
which maintains that the degrees allude to the 
fifteen steps which, in the temple of Jerusalem, led 
from the court of the women to that of the men, 
and on each of which Steps, one of the fifteen songs 
of degrees was chanted. The most generally accre- 
dited opinion, however, is that they were pilgrim 
Bi sung by the people as they went up to Je 

em, 




























a boy he was sent by his father as a hostage to 
Rome (3B.c. 175) in exchange for his uncle Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes. From his position he was unable 
to offer any opposition to the usurpation of the Syrian 
throne by Antiochus IV.; but on the death of that 
monarch (B.C. 164) he claimed his liberty and the 
recognition of his claim by the Roman senate in 
preference to that of his cousin Antiochus V. His 
petition was refused, he left Italy secretly, and 
landed with a small force at Tripolis in Phoenicia 
(2 Mace. xiv. 1; 1 Mace. vii. 1). The Syrians 
soon declared in his favour (B.c. 162), and An- 
tiochus and his protector Lysias were put to death 
(1 Mace. vii. 2,3; 2 Mace. xiv. 2). His campaigns 
against the Jews were unsuccessful. In B.C. 152, 
Alexander Balas was brought forward, with the 
consent of the Roman senate, as a claimant to the 
throne. The rivals met in a decisive engagement 
(Bc. 150), and Demetrius, after displaying the 
greatest personal bravery, was defeated and slain 
(1 Mace. x. 48-50). 


Dehavites are mentioned but once in Scripture 
(Ex, Iv. 9), They were among the colonists 


tivity of Israel, From their name, taken in con- 
Junction with the fact that they are coupled with 
the Susanchites (Susianians, or people of Susa) and 
the Elamites (Elymacans, natives of the same 
cuntry), it is fairly concluded that they are the 
Dal or Dahi, mentioned by Herodotus (i. 125) 
among the nomadic tribes of Persia, 

. The son of Deker, #, ¢, BEN-DEKER, 
¥as Solomon’s commissariat officer in the western 
part of the hill-country of Judah and Benjamin, 
Staalbim and Bethshemesh (1 K. iv, 9). 

Delai'ah. 1, A Priest in the time of David, 
ealer of the twenty-third course of priests (1 Chr. 
THY, me “Children of Delaiah” were among 


ln with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 60; Neh. vii 
fig Sou of Mehetabeel and father of Shensalah 
une Ti. 10).me4, Son of Shemaiah, one of the 
Bloat Praga the court of Jehoiakim (Jer. 
“Dusan @ name also occurs in the A. V. 

lah, a woman who dwelt in the valley of 
Smet, beloved by Samson (Judg. xvi, 4-18), Her 
coamerion with Samson forms the third and last of 
amatory oo which in his history are 
. ¥ Dlended with the craft and rowess 
! ie in Isr. She was bribed by the “lords 
; Istines ; vag from pres the secret of 

» and the means of overcomin it. 

ems to be little doubt that she was a Phi. 
© Courtesan : and her employment asa political 
ent i together with the large sum which was 
a her services (1100 pieces of silver from 

lord = 5500 
tact which ig 





Totradrachm (Attic talent) of Demetrius I. 


Deme'trius I., “The Victorious” (Nicator), 
was the elder son of Demetrius Soter. He was sent 
by his father, together with his brother Antiochus, 
with a large treasure, to Cnidus, when Alexander 
Balas laid claim to the throne of Syria. When he 
was grown up he made a descent on Syria (B.c. 
148), and was received with general favour (1 Mace. 
x. 67 ff.), His campaigns against Jonathan and 
the Jews are described in 1 Macc. x., xi. In B.c. 
138, Demetrius was taken prisoner by Arsaces VI. 
(Mithridates), whose dominions he had invaded 
(1 Macc. xiv. 1-3), Mithridates treated his captive 
honourably, and gave him his daughter in marriage. 
When Antiochus Sidetes, who had gained posses- 
sion of the Syrian throne, invaded Parthia, Phrantes 















ed by an 
reodof aa y : af — 1Ush woman at that 
mage (Noa es 
Mentioned in 1 Mace. 23, is th es 
Pi y, the islands called Cyclades’ in the =. 
Tei oh dt Was one of the chief seats of the i 
sae Pollo, and was celebrated as the birth- i 
De'nag, 804 of his sister Artemis (Diana a3 
a most probably a contraction from De- 


Us, & compani 
(Philem, 24; Col. iv, 14) during his 


Tetradrachm (Attic talent) of Demotrius IT. 
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and grandson of Antiochus the Great. While still 
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employed Demetrius to effect a diversion. In this 
Demetrius succeeded, and when Antiochus fell in 
battle, he again took possession of the Syrian crown 
(B.c. 128). Not long afterwards a pretender, sup- 
ported by Ptol. Physcon, appeared in the field 
against him, and after suffering a defeat he was 
assassinated, according to some by his wife, while 
attempting to escape by sea. 

Demon. I. Its usage in classical Greek is various. 
In Homer, where the gods are but supernatural 
men, it is used interchangeably with “ god ;”’ after- 
_ wards in Hesiod, when the idea of the gods had be- 
come more exalted and less familiar, the ‘* demons” 
are spoken of as intermediate beings, the messengers 
of the gods to men.—IJ. In the LXX. the words 
Saluwy and Ba:mudvioy are not found very fre- 
quently, but yet employed to render different He- 
brew words ; generally in reference to the idols of 
heathen worship. In Josephus we find the word 
‘demons ”’ used always of evil spirits. By Philo 
it appears to be used in a more general sense, as 
equivalent to “angels,” and referring to both good 
and evil.—III. We now come to the use of the 
term in the N. T. In the Gospels generally, in 
James ii. 19, and in Rey. xvi. 14, the demons are 
spoken of as spiritual beings, at enmity with God, 
and having power to afflict man, not only with 
disease, but, as is marked by the frequent epithet 
“unclean,” with spiritual pollution also. They 
*‘ believe ’’ the power of God ‘ and tremble ” (James 
ii. 19); they recognise the Lord as the Son of God 
(Matt. viii. 29; Luke iv. 41), and acknowledge 
the power of His name, used in exorcism, in the 
place of the name of Jehovah, by His appointed 
messengers (Acts xix. 15); and look forward in 
terror to the judgment to come (Matt. viii. 29). 
The description is precisely that of a nature akin to 
the angelic in knowledge and powers, but with the 
emphatic addition of the idea of positive and active 
wickedness. There can be no doubt of its being a 
doctrine of Scripture, mysterious (though not ne- 
rangers impossible) as it may be, that in idolatry 
the influence of the demons was at work and per- 
mitted by God to be effective within certain bounds. 
Of the nature and origin of the demons, Scripture 
is all but silent. 

Demoniacs. This word is frequently used in 
the N. T’., and applied to persons suffering under 
the possession of a demon or evil spirit, such pos- 
session generally showing itself visibly in bodily 
disease or mental derangement. With regard to 
the frequent mention of demoniacs in Scripture 
three main opinions have been started.—I. That of 
Strauss and the mythical school, which makes the 
whole account merely symbolic, without basis of 
fact. The notion stands or falls with the mythical 
theory as a whole.—lI. The second theory is, that 
our Lord and the Evangelists, in referring to de- 
moniacal possession, spoke only in accommodation 
to the general belief’ of the Jews, without any asser- 
tion as to its truth or its falsity. It is concluded 
that, since the symptoms of the affliction were fre- 
quently those of bodily disease (ns dumbness, Matt. 
ix. 32; blindness, Matt. xii. 22 ; epilepsy, Mark ix. 
17-27), or those seen in cases of ordinary insanity 
(as in Matt. viii. 28; Mark v. 1-5), since also the 
cee mre aoe ” is constantly used in 

xion with, and as apparent] uivalent to, 

“to be mad ” (see John vit 90, vit. 23, x. 20, and 
rhaps Matt. xi. 18; Luke vii. 33); and since, 
tly, cases of demoniacal possession are not known 
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to occur in our own days, therefore we must sup- 
pose that our Lord spoke, and the Evangelists wrote, 
in accordance with the belief of the time, and with 
a view to be clearly understood, especially by the 
sufferers themselves, but that the demoniacs were 
merely persons suffering under unusual diseases ot 
body and mind. With regard to this theory also, 
it must be remarked that it does not accord either 
with the general principles or with the particular 
language of Scripture. Accommodation is possible 
when, in things indifferent, language is used which, 
although scientifically or etymologically inaccurate, 
yet conveys a true impression, or when, in things 
not indifierent, a declaration of truth (1 Cor. iii. 
1, 2), or a moral law (Matt. xix. 8), is given, true 
or right as far as it goes, but imperfect, because of 
the imperfect progress of its recipients. But cer- - 
tainly here the matter was not indifferent. Nor 
was the language used such as can be paralleled 
with mere conventional expression, Nor is there, 
in the whole of the New Testament, the least indi- 
cation that any “economy” of teaching was em- 
ployed on account of the “hardness” of the Jews’ 
“hearts.” Possession and its cure are recorded 
plainly and simply; demoniacs are frequently dis- 
tinguished from those afflicted with bodily sickness 
(see Mark i. 32, xvi. 17, 18; Luke vi. 17, 18), . 
even, it would seem, from the epileptic (Matt. iv. 
24); the same outward signs are sometimes refe 

to ion, sometimes merely to disease (comp. 
Matt. iv. 24, with xvii. 15; Matt. xii, 22, with 
Mark vii. 32, &.); the demons are represented as 
speaking in their own persons with superhuman 
knowledge, and acknowledging our Lord to be, not 
as the Jews generally called him, son of David, but 
Son of God (Matt. viii, 29; Mark i. 24, v. 73 
Luke iv. 41, &c.). All these things speak of a 
personal power of evil, and, if in any cnse they refer 
to what we might call mere disease, they at apy 
rate tell us of something in it more than a morbid 
state of bodily organs or seli-caused derangement of 
mind. Nor does our Lord speak of demons as per- 
sonal spirits of evil to the multitude alone, but in 
His secret conversations with His disciples, declar- 
ing the means and conditions by which power over 
them could be exercised (Matt. xvii. 21). Twice 
also He distinctly connects demoniacal on 
with the power of the evil one; once in Luke x. 18, 
to the seventy disciples, where He speaks of his 
power and theirs over demoniacs as a ‘fall ot 
Satan,” and again in Matt, xii. 25-30, when He 
was accused of casting out demons through Beek 
zebub, and, instead of giving any hint that the Pee 
sessed were not really under any direct and persons 
power of evil, He uses an argument, as to the 
division of Satan against himselt, which, if posses 
sion be unreal, becomes inconclusive and almost 
insincere, Lastly, the single fact recorded of the 
entrance of the demons at Gadara (Mark v. 10-14) 
into the herd of swine, and the effect which that 
entrance caused, is sufficient to overthrow the notion 
that our Lord and the Evangelists do not assert or 
imply any objective reality of possession. In the 
face of this mass of evidence it seems difficult to 
conceive how the theory can be reconciled with ay 
thing like truth of Scripture.—III. We are led, 
therefore, to the ordinary and literal interpretation 
of these passages, that there are evil spirits, ea ate 
of the Evil One, who, in the days of the Lon 
Himself and His Apostles especially, were aah 
by God to exercise a direct influence over the $0 
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and bodies of certain men. This influence is clearly 
distinguished from the ordinary power of corruption 
and temptation wielded by Satan through the per- 
mission of God. The distinguishing feature of pos- 
sexion is the complete or incomplete loss of the 
sufferer’s reason or power of will; his actions, his 
words, and almost his thoughts.are mastered by 
the evil spirit (Mark i. 24, v. 7; Acts xix. 15), till 
his personality seems to be destroyed, or, if not de- 
stroyed, so overborne as to produce the conscious- 
ness of a twofold will within him, like that some- 
times felt ina dream. In the ordinary temptations 
and assaults of Satan, the will itself yields con- 
scously, and by yielding gradually assumes, without 
losing its apparent freedom of action, the charac- 
ate : the ee nature, It is solicited, 
, a0 inst the strivings of grace, 
bat set overborus. ig ae 

De'mophon, a Syrian general in Palestine under 
Antiochus V. Eupator (2 Mace. xii. 2). 

Denarius, A. V. “penny,” (Matt. xviii, 28, xx. 
2, 9,13, xii, 19; Mark vi. 37, xii. 15, xiv. 5; 
Lake vii. 41, x, 35, xx. 24; John vi. 7, xii. 5; 
Rev, vi. 6), @ Roman silver coin, in the time of 
Our Saviour and the Apostles. It took its name 
from its being first equal to ten “asses,” a number 
aflerwards increased to sixteen. The earliest spe- 
cmens are of about the commencement of the 2nd 
catury B.C. From this time it was the principal 
slrer coin of the commonwealth, In the time of 
Augustus eighty-four denarii were struck from the 
pound of silver, which would make the standard 
Weight about 60° grs. This Nero reduced by 
sinking ninety-six from the pound, which would 
sive a standard weight of about 52: grs., results 

by the coins of the periods, which are, 
ed hot exactly true to the standard. In Pa- 
in the N. T. period, we learn from numis- 


matic evidence that denarii must have mainly 

silver currency. From the parable of 

at a the ie it would seem that a 

en the ordina for a day’s 
labour (Matt. xx, 2, 4,7, 9, 10. 13). : 


formed the 





Denarius of Tiberios. 
Or. TI CAPSAR Diy] AV. = 
to the right (Mate. sil’ Sp" 
~ x 
Beated feepase Hae 20) 21). Rev. PONTI 
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legal arrangement by which one man 
at 8 ad aa Property of the latter, 
. ce, Was one common to all the 
rg — ne The exigencies of war and 
: ck absence must often have rendered 
eres especially as regards animals, an 
Youic renpioieg The articles specified by the 
yeas Te, (1.) « money or stuff ;” and (2.) 
ies. ils of, or a sheep, or any beast.” The 
(probably viewed as only liable to loss by theft 
oly shies by accidental fire, &., no com- 
Could be claimed), zi io thief, if found, 
probably to compensa 
“ea the d aie Oss, and the unjust suspicion ee 
the depo tary. If no theft could be proved 
‘NY was to swear before the judges that 
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he had not appropriated the article, and then was 
quit. In the second, ifthe beast were to ‘die or 
be hurt, or driven away, no man seeing it,'’"—accid- 
ents to which beasts at pasture were easily liable,— 
the depositary was to purge himself by a similar 
oath. In case, however, the animal were stolen, 
the depositary was liable to restitution, which prob- 
ably was necessary to prevent collusive thelt. If 
it were torn by a wild beast, some proof was easily 
producible, and, in that case, no restitution was due 
(Ex. xxii. 7-13), In case of a false oath so taken, the 
perjured person, besides making restitution, was to 
‘‘add the fifth part more thereto,” tg compensate 
the one injured, and to “‘ bring a ram for a trespass- 
offering unto the Lord” (Lev. vi. 5, 6). 

Deputy. The uniform rendering in the A. V. 
of the Greek word which signifies “ proconsul” 
(Acts xiii. 7, 8, 12, xix. 38). The English word 
is curious in itself, and to a certain extent appro- 
priate, having been applied formerly to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Der’be (Acts xiv, 20, 21, xvi. 1, xx. 4). The 
exact position of this town has not yet been ascer- 
tained, but its general situation is undoubted. It 
was in the eastern part of the great upland plain of 
Lycaonta, which stretches from ICONIUM east- 
wards along the north side of the chain of Taurus. 
It must have been somewhere near the place where 
the pass called the Cilician Gates opened a way 
from the low plain of Cilicia to the table-land of 
the interior; and probably it was a stage upon the 
great road which passed this way. Three sites have 
been assigned to Derbe. (1.) By Col. Leake it was 
supposed to be Bin-bir-Kilisseh, at the foot of the 
Karadagh, a remarkable volcanic mountain which 
rises from the Lycaonian plain; but this is almost 
certainly the site of Lystra. (2.) In Kiepert’s 
Map, Derbe is marked farther to the enst, at a spot 
where there are ruins, and which is in the line of a 
Roman road. (3.) Hamilton and Texier are dis- 
pased to place it at Divié, a little to the S.W. of 
the last position and nearer to the roots of Taurus. 

Desert, a word which is sparingly employed in 
the A.V. to translate four Hebrew terms, of which 
three are essentially different in signification, A 
“‘ desert,” in the sense which is ordinarily attached 
to the word, is a vast, burning, sandy, plain, alike 
destitute of trees and of water. Here, it is simply 
necessary to show that the words rendered in the 
A. V. by “desert,” when used in the historical 
books, denoted definite localities; and that those 
localities do not answer to the common conception 
of a “ desert.”—1, ARABAH. It has been already 
shown that when used, as it invariably is in the 
historical and tdpographical records of the Bible, 
with the definite article, this word means that very 
depressed and enclosed region—the deepest and the 
hottest chasm in the world—the sunken valley 
north and south of the Dead Sea, but more parti- 
cularly the former. [ARABAH.] ARABI in the 
sense of the Jordan Valley is translated by the word 
“ desert” only in Fz, xlvii. 8. In a more general 
sense of waste, deserted country—a meaning easily 
suggested by the idea of excessive heat contained in 
the root—* Desert,” as the rendering of Arabah, 
occurs in the prophets and poetical books ; as Is. 
xxxv. 1, 6, x1. 3, xli. 19, li. 35 Jer. ii. 6, v. 6, 
xvii. 6, 1. 12; but this general sense is never found 
in the historical books. —2. But if Arabah gives 
but little support to the ordinary conception of a 
“desert,” still less does the other word which our 
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translators have most frequently rendered by it.| the Political, and (3.) to the Social economy of his 
Mippar is accurately the ‘‘ pasture ground.” Its ple.—III. In the third discourse (xxvii. 1--xxx. 
usual trauslation is “ wilderness,” a word in which | 20), the Elders of Israel are associated with Moses. 
the idea of vegetation is present. In speaking of | ‘The people are commanded to set up stones upon 
the Wilderness of the Wanderings the word “de-| Mount Ebal, and on them to write “all the words 
sert”’ occurs as the rendering of Midbar, in Ex. iii. | of this law.” Then follow the several curses to be 
1, v. 3, xix. 2; Num. xxxiii. 15, 16; and in more] pronounced by the Levites on Ebal (xxvii. 14-26), 
than one of these it is evidently employed for the| and the blessings on Gerizim (xxviii. 1-14).— 
sake of euphony merely. fidbar is most fre-| IV. The delivery of the Law as written by Moses 
quently used for those tracts of waste land which | (for its still further preservation) to the custody of 
lie beyond the cultivated ground in the immediate | the Levites, and a charge to the people to hear it 
neighbourhood of the towns and villages of Pales-| read once every seven years (xxxi.): the Song of 
tine, and which are a very familiar feature to the | Moses spoken in the ears of the people (xxxi. 30— 
traveller in that country. In the poetical books] xxxii. 44): and the blessing of the twelve tribes. 
“desert” is found as the translation of Midbar in | (xxxiii.)—V. The Book closes (xtxiv.) with an 
Deut. xxxii, 10; Job xxiv. 5; Is. xxi. 13; Jer.| account of the death of Moses, which is first an- 
xxv. 24,—3. CHARBAH, appears to have the| nounced to him in xxxii. 48-52. —B. Relation 
force of dryness, and thence of desolation, It does | of Deuteronomy to the preceding books. It has 
not occur in any historical passages. It is rendered} been an opinion very generally entertained by the 
“ desert” in Ps, cii. 6 ; Is. xlviii, 21; Ezek. xiii. 4. | more modern critics, as well as by the earlier, that 
The term commonly employed for it in the A. V.| the book of Deuteronomy forms a complete whole 
is “ waste places" or ‘desolation."—4, JESHIMON | in itself, and that it was appended to the other 
with the definite article, apparently denotes the| books as a later addition. ‘The more conservative 
waste tracts on both sides of the Dead Sea. In all| critics contend that Deuteronomy forms an integral 
these cases it is treated as a proper name in the| part of the Pentateuch, which is throughout to be 
A.V. Without the article it occurs in a few pas-| ascribed to Moses. Others have given reasons for 
sages of poetry; in the following of which it is| believing that it was written by the Jehovist ; 
rendered “desert.” Ps. Ixxxviii. 40; cvi. 14; Is.| whilst others again are in favour of a different 
xliii. 19, 20. author. The chief grounds on which the last opi- 
Des'sau, a village (not “town”’), at which Ni-j nion rests are the many variations and additions to 
canoi’s army was once encamped during his cam-| be found in Deuteronomy, both in the historical 
paign with Judas (2 Mace. xiv. 16). Ewald con-| and legal portions, as well as the observable difler- 
jectures that it may have been Adasa. ence of style and phraseology. It is necessary, 
Deu'el, father of Eliasaph, the “ captain”’ of the | therefore, before we come to consider more directly 
tribe of Gad at the time of the numbering of| the question of authorship, to take into account these 
the people at Sinai (Num. i. 14, vii. 42,47, x. 20).| alleged peculiarities ; and it may be well to enu- 
The same man is mentioned again in ii. 14, but | merate the principal discrepancies, additions, &c., 
here the name appears as Reuel, owing to an inter- | and to subjoin the replies and explanations which 
change of the two very similar Hebrew letters. they call brtheel. Discrepancies. The most im- 
_ Deuteronomy. A. Contents. The Book con-| portant discrepancies alleged to exist between the 
sists chiefly of three discourses delivered by Moses | historical portions of Deuteronomy and the earlier 
shortly before his death. They were spoken to all | books are the following :—(1.) The appointment 
Israel in the plains of Moab on the eastern side of | of judges (i. 6-18) is at variance with the account 
the Jordan (i. 1), in the eleventh month of the last | in Ex. xviii. To this it has been answered, that 
year of their wanderings, the fortieth year after | although Deut. i. 6 mentions the departure from 
their exodus from Egypt (i. 3). Subjoined to these | Sinai, yet Deut. i. 9-17 refers evidently to what 
discourses are the Song of Moses, the Blessing of | took place during the abode there, as is shown by 
Moses, and the story of his death.—I. The first] comparing the expression ‘at that time,” ver. 95 
discourse (i, 1—iv. 40). After a brief historical | with the same expression ver. 18. Again, there 1s 
introduction, the speaker recapitulates the chief} no force in the objection that Jethro’s counsel 18 
events of the last 40 years in the wilderness, and | here passed over in silence. When making allusion 
especially those events which had the most immed-| to a well-known historical fact, it is unnecessary 
iate bearing on the entry of the people into the} for the speaker to enter into details. ‘This at most 
promised land. To this discourse is appended aj is an omission, not a contradiction. Lastly, 
brief notice of the severing of the three cities of| story in Exodus is perfectly distinct from that in 
refuge on the east side of the Jordan (iv. 41-43).— | Num. xi., and there 1s no confusion of the two here. 
If. The second discourse is introduced like the first | Nothing is said of the institution of the seventy 10 
by an explanation of the circumstances under which | Deut., probably because the office was only tempor- 
it was delivered (iv. 44-49). It extends from chap. | ary, and if it did not cease before the death of 
Vv. 1—xxvi. 19, and contains a recapitulation, with | Moses, was not intended to be perpetuated in the 
some modifications and additions, of the Law already | promised land.—(2.) Chap. i. 22 is at variance 
given on Mount Sinai. It will be observed that no| with Num. xiii. 2, because here Moses is said to 
Lpmatir are taken here, or indeed generally in the | have sent the spies into Canaan at the suggestion 
aor legislation, to keep the several portions of | of the people, whereas there God is gaid to have 
he law, considered as moral, ritual, and ceremo-| commanded the measure, The explanation 1s ob- 
fee gah rh each other by any clearly marked | vious. The people make the request ; Moses refers 
soe ere is in this discourse a very manifest | it to God, who then gives to it his sanction 
sr escent from the higher ground to the| (3.) Chap. i. 44, “ And the Amorttes which dwelt 
oa a speaker begins by setting forth Je-| in that mountain,” &c., whereas in the story of the 
ee : th imself as the great object of love and wor- | same event, Num. xiv. 43-45, Amalekites ave men- 
ip, thence he passes (1.) to the Religious, (2.) to| tioned. The Amorites stand here not for “ Ama- 
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lekites,” but for “Canaanites,” as being the most | dom, xvii. 14, &c.; the prophets, xviii. 15, &c. ; 
powerful of all the Canaanitish tribes, (4) Chap. | war and military service, xx. ; the expiation of secret, 
i, 2-8, confused and at variance with Num. xx. murder; the law of female captives ; of first-born 
14-21, and xxi. 4. In the former we read (ver. 4), | sons by a double marriage ; of disobedient sons ; of 
“ Ye are to pass through the coast of your brethren, | those who suffer death by hanging, xxi. ; the laws 
the children of Esau.” In the latter (ver. 20), | in xxii, 5-8, 13-21 ; of divorce, xxiv. 1: and ya- 
“And he said, Thou shalt not go through. And | rious lesser enactments, xxiii. and xxv.; the form of 
Edom came out against him,” &c. But, according | thanksgiving in offering the first-fruits, xxvi.; the 
to Deut., that part of the Edomite territory only | command to write the law upon stones, xxvii., and 
was traversed which lay about Elath and Ezion- | to read it before all Israel at the Feast of Taber- 
geber.—(5.) More perplexing is the difference in the nacles, xxxi. 10-13. Many others are rather ex- 
account of the encampments of the Israelites, as | tensions or modifications of, than additions to, exist- 
given Deut. x. 6, 7, compared with Num. xx. 23, | ing laws.—C. Author. 1, It is generally agreed 
mami, 30 and 37. The explanation given by Kurtz | that by far the greater portion of the book is the 
is on the whole the most satisfactory. He says: | work of one author. 2. It cannot be denied that 
“In the first month of the fortieth year the whole | the style of Deuteronomy is very different from that 
tion comes a second time to the wilderness | of the other four books of the Pentateuch. 3. Who 
of Zin, which is Kadesh, Num. xxxiii. 36. On the | then was the author? On this point the follow- 
down-route to Ezion-geber they had encamped at | ing principal hypotheses have been maintained :— 
the several stations Moseroth (or Mosera), Bene-|(1.) The old traditional view that this book, like 
Jaskan, Hor-hagidgad, and Jotbath. But now | the other books of the Pentateuch, is the work of 
again departing from Kadesh, they go to Mount | Moses himself. Of the later critics, Hengstenberg, 
Hor, ‘in the edge of the land of Edom’ (ver. 37, | Hiivernick, Ranke, and others, have maintained this 
38), or to Moserah (Deut. x. 6, 7), this last being | view. In support of this opinion it is said: a, That 
in the desert at the foot of the mountain, Bene- | supposing the whole Pentateuch to have been writ- 
Jalan, Gudgodah, and Jotbath were also visited | ten by Moses, the change in style is easily accounted 
itelas time, 5.6, a second time, after the second | for when we remember that the last book is hort- 
at Kadesh,”—(6,) In Deut. the usual name | atory in its character, that it consists chiefly of 
or the mountain on which the law was given is | orations, and that these were delivered under very 
ouly once (xxxiii, 2) Sinai; whereas in the peculiar circumstances, 6. That the usus loquend: 
Sinai is far more common than Horeb. | is not only generally in accordance with that of the 
mabey given is, that Horeb was the general | earlier books, and that as well in their Elohistic as 
a whole mountain-range ; Sinai, the par- | in their Jehovistic portions, but that there are cer- 
Meu on which the law was delivered. | tain peculiar forms of expression common only to 
i reg both to the historical and legal sec- | these five books. c. That the alleged discrepancies 
are of far more Importance, and the principal | in thatters of fact between this and the earlier books 
may all be reconciled. d. That the book bears 
witness to its own authorship (xxxi. 19), and is 
expressly cited in the N. T. as the work of Moses 
(Matt. xix. 7, 8; Mark x. 3; Acts iii. 22, vii. 37). 
The advocates of this theory of course suppose that 
the last chapter, containing an account of the death 
of Moses, was added by a later hand, and perhaps 
formed originally the beginning of the book of 
Joshua. —(2.) The opinion of Stihelin (and as it 
would seem of Bleek) that the author is the same 
as the writer of the Jehovistic portions of the other 
books.—(3.) The opinion of De Wette, Gesenius, 
and others, that the Deuteronomist is a distinct 
writer from the Jehovist.—(4.) From the fact that 
certain phrases occurring in Deut. are found also in 
the prophecy of Jeremiah, it has been too hastily 
concluded by some critics that both books were the 
work of the prophet.—(5.) Ewald is of opinion 
that it was written by a Jew living in Egypt 
during the latter half of the reign of Manasseh. 
The song of Moses (xxxii.) is, according to him, 
not by the Deuteronomist, but is nevertheless later : 
than the time of Solomon.—D, Date of Composi- 
tion. Was the Book really written, as its language 
certainly implies, before the entry of Israel into the | 
Promised Land? To suppose it was written long ! 
after the settlement of the Israelites in Canaan, in i. 
the reign of Solomon, or in that of Manasseh, is t 
not only to make the Book an historical romance, 
but to attribute very considerable inventive skill to 
the author. De Wette argues, indeed, that the 
»| character of the Laws is such as of itself to pre- i 8 
suppose a long residence in the land of Canaan, He i 
li.; | instances the allusion to the temple (xii. and xvi. E 
1-7), the provision for the right discharge of the 
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is said Ex XXX.) Xxxiii, These are so 


d Ammon and of Mount Seir, ii, 10-12 
: uit Katy fortified cities of Bashan, iii, 4; 

ant. Country who was “of the remnant 

vr in. 11; the different names of Hermon, 
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bite sav account of the attack of the Ama- 
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kingly and prophetical offices, the rules for civil| ix. 7). It was peculiarly the mark of Oriental 


and military organisation and the state of the Le- 
vites, who are represented as living without cities 
(though such are gf@inted to them in Num. xxxv.) 
and without tithes (allotted to them in Num, xviii. 
20, &c.). Other reasons for a later date, such as 
the mention of the worship of the sun and moon (iv. 
19, xvii. 3) ; the punishment of stoning (xvii. 5, xxii. 
21, &c.) ; the name Feast of Tabernacles ; and the 
motive for keeping the Sabbath, are of little force. A 
further discussion of the question of authorship, as 
well as of the date of the legislation in Deuteronomy, 
must be reserved for another article. [PENTATEUCH. } 

Devil. The name describes Satan as slandering 
God to man, and man to God. The former work 
is, of course, a part of his great work of temptation 
to evil; and is not only exemplified but illustrated 
as to its general nature and tendency by the narra- 
tive of Gen. iii. The effect is to stir up the spirit 
of freedom in man to seek a fancied independence ; 
and it is but a slight step further to impute false- 
hood or cruelty to God. The other work, the 
slandering or accusing man before God is, as it 
must necessarily be, unintelligible to us. The 
question touches on two mysteries, the relation of 
the Infinite to the Finite spirit, and the permission 
of the existence of evil under the government of 
Him who is “the Good.” The essence of this 
accusation is the imputation of selfish motives (Job 
i. 9, 10), and its refutation is placed in the self- 
sacrifice of those “ who loved not their own lives 
unto death.’’ [SATAN ; DEMON. ] 

Dew. This in the summer is so copious in Pales- 
tine that it supplies to some extent the absence of rain 
(Ecclus, xviii. 16, xliii, 22), and becomes import- 
ant to the agriculturist, As a proof of this copious- 
ness the well-known sign of Gideon (Judg, vi. 37, 
39,40) may be adduced. Thus it is coupled in 
the divine blessing with rain, or mentioned as a 
prime source of fertility (Gen, xxvii. 28; Deut. 
xxxili. 13; Zech. viii. 12), and its withdrawal is 
attributed to a curse (2 Sam. i. 21; 1 K. xvii. 1; 
Hag. 1. 105. It becomes a leading object in pro- 
phetic imagery by reason of its penetrating moisture 
without the apparent effort of rain (Deut. xxxii. 
23 Job xxix. 19; Ps, exxxiii. 3; Prov. xix. 12; 
Is, xvi. 19; Hos. xiv. 5; Mic. v. 7); while its 
speedy evanescence typifies the transient goodness 
of the hypocrite (Hos. vi. 4, xiii. 3). 

Diadem. What the “ diadem ” of the Jews was 
we know not. That of other nations of antiquity 





Obverse of Tetradrachm of " 
granes, king of 8 i king 
with diadem, to the Fight iow eatot 


was a fillet of silk, two inches broad, bound round 
the-head and tied behind, the invention of which is 
attributed to Liber. Its colour was generally white ; 
sometimes, eaal it was of blue, like that of 

us; and it was sown with pearls or other 
gems (Zech. ix. 16), and enriched with gold (Rev. 


sovereigns (1 Macc. xiii. 32). A crown was used 
by the kings of Israel, even in battle (2 Sam. i. 
10); but in all probability this was not the state 
crown (2 Sam. xii. 30), although used in the coron- 
ation of Joash (2 K. xi. 12). In ‘Esth. i. 11, ii. 
17, we have cether for the turban worn by the 
Persian king, queen, or other eminent persons to 
whom it was conceded as a special favour (viii. 15). 
The diadem of the king differed trom that of others 
in having an erect triangular peak. The words ia 
Ez. xxiii. 15 mean long and flowing turbans of 
gorgeous colours. 

Dial. The word ma’d/éth is the same as that 
rendered “steps” in A. V. (Ex. xx. 26; 1 h.x. 
19), and ‘ degrees”’ in A. V. (2 K. xx. 9, 10, 11; 
Is. xxxviii. 8), where, to give a consistent render- 
ing, we should read with the margin the “ degrees” 
rather than the “dial”? of Ahaz. In the absence 
of any materials for determining the shape and 
structure of the solar instrument, which certainly 
appears intended, the best course is to follow the 
most strictly natural meaning of the words, and to 
consider with Cyril of Alexandria and Jerome, that 
the ma’dléth were really stairs, and that the shadow 
(perhaps of some column or obelisk on the top) fell 
on a greater or smaller number of them according 
as the sun was low orhigh. The terrace of a palace 
might easily be thus ornamented, 

Diamond (Heb. yahdlém), a precious stone, the 
third in the second row on the breast-plate of the 
High-priest (Ex, xxviii. 18, xxxix. 11), and men- 
tioned by Ezekiel (xxviii. 13) among the precious 
stones of the king of Tyre. Our translation, 
‘‘ diamond,” is derived from Eben Esra, and is 
defended by Braun. Kalisch says ‘‘ perhaps Eme- 
rald.” Respecting shdmir, which is translated 
‘‘diamond”’ in Jer. xvii. 1, see under ADAMANT. 

Dian'a, This Latin word, properly denoting & 
Roman divinity, is the representative of the Greek 
Artemis, the tutelary goddess of the Ephesians, 
who plays so important a part in the narrative of 
Acts xix, The Ephesian Diana was, however, re- 
garded as invested with very different attributes, 
and made the object of a different worship, from 
the ordinary Diana of the Greeks, and is rather 
perhaps to be identified with Astarte and other 
female divinities of the East. In some respects 
there was doubtless a fusion of the two. Diana 
was the goddess of rivers, of pools, and of harbours ; 
and these conditions are satisfied by the situation 
of the sanctuary at Ephesus. Again, on coins 0 
Ephesus we sometimes find her exhibited as a 
huntress and with a stag. But the true Ephesian 
Diana is represented in a form entirely alien from 
Greek art. The coin below will give en 
notion of the image, which was grotesque am 
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archaic in character. The head wore a mural | Nakhloh ol- ¥; emdnecyeh, and Nakhleh esh-Shamee- 
crown, ench hand held a bar of metal, and the lower yeh, two well-known towns situate near each other. 
part ended in a rude block covered with figures of | Therefore, 1. Diklah may probably be recovered in 
animals and mystic inscriptions. This idol was | the place called Dakalah above mentioned : Ory 


regarded as an object of peculiar sanctity, and was possibly, 2. in one of the places named Nakhleh, 
beliered to have fallen down from heaven (Acts i 


Dil’ean, one of the cities in the low)ands of 

rit, 35). The cry of the mob (Acts xix. 28), | Judah (Josh. xv. 38). It has not been identified 
“ Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” and the strong | with certainty. Van de Velde suggests that it 
expression in ver. 27, “whom all Asia and the may be the modern place Zina, about three miles 
world worshippeth,” may be abundantly illustrated | north of ell-es-Safich in the maritime plain of 
from a variety of sources, The term “ great” was | Philistia, south of Ekron, 
evidently 3 title of honour recoguised as belonging | Dim‘nah, a city in the tribe of Zebulan, given 
to the Ephesian goddess, We findit in inscriptions, | to the Merarite Levites (Josh. xxi. 35). Riruox 
and in Xenophon’s Ephesiaca, i, 11. (I Chr. vi. 77) may possibly be a variation of 
_ Diblaim, mother of Hosea’s wife Gomer (Hos. | Dimnah, 
i 3), Di'mon, THE WATERS oF, some streams on 
the east of the Dead Sea, in the land of Moab, 
against which Isaiah is here uttering denunciations 
(Is. xv. 9). Gesenius conjectures that the two 
names Dimon and Dibon are the same. 

Di‘monah, a city in the south of Judah (Josh. 
Xv. 22), perhaps the same as Divon in Neh. 
xi. 25. 

Dinah, the daughter of Jacob by Leah (Gen. . 
xxx, 21). She accompanied her father from Meso- 
potumia to Canaan, and, having ventured among 
the inhabitants, was violated by Shechem the son 
of Hamor, the chieftain of the territory in which 
her father had settled (Gen. xxxiv.). Her age at 
this time, judging by the subsequent notice of 
Joseph’s age (Gen. xxxvii. 2), may have been from 
13 to 15, the ordinary period of marriage in Eastern 
countries. Shechem proposed to make the usual 
reparation by paying a sum to the father and marry- 
ing her (Gen. xxxiv. 12). But in this case the 
suitor was an alien, and the crown of the offence 
consisted in its having been committed by an alien . 
against the favoured people of God; he had 
“wrought folly in Isracl” (xxiv. 7). The pro- 
posals of Hamor, who acted as his deputy, were 
framed on the recognition of the hitherto complete 
separation of the two peoples; he proposed the 
fusion of the two by the establishment of the 
rights of intermarriage and commerce. The sons 
of Jacob, bent upon revenge, availed themselves of 
the eagerness, which Shechem showed, to effect their 
purpose ; they demanded, as a condition of the pro- 
posed union, the circumcision of the Shechemites. 
They therefore assented; and on the third day, 
when the pain and fever resulting from the opera- 
tion were at the highest, Simeon and Levi, own 
brothers to Dinah, as Josephus observes, attacked 
them unexpectedly, slew all the males and plundered 
their city. 

Di'naites (Ezr. iv. 9), the name of some of the 
Cuthaean colonists who were placed in the cities of e. 
Samaria after the captivity of the ten tribes. No- 
thing more is known of them. Junius, without 
any authority, identifies them with the people 
known to geographers by the name Dennani. 

Din‘habah (Gen. xxxvi. 32; 1 Chr. i. 43), the 
capital city, and probably the birthplace, of Bela, 
son of Beor, king of Edom. It has not been identi- 
fied. 

Dionys'ia, ‘the feast of Bacchus,” which was 
celebrated, especially in later times, with wild extra- 
v. ce, and licentious enthusiasm. Women, as 
well as men, joined in the processions, acting the 
part of Maenads, crowned with ivy and bearing the 
thyrsus. Shortly before the persecution of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, 168 3.c., in which the Jews 





















Dib'‘ath (accurately DiBLAH), a place named 
aly in ez. vi. 14, as if situated at one of the 
extremities of the land of Israel. It is natural to 
inter that Diblah was in the north. The only name 
in the north at all like it is RIBLAH, and the letters 
D and Rare so much alike in Hebrew, and so fre- 
quently interchanged, owing to the carelessness of 


Diben, 
the rich pastoral country, which was taken possession 


of and rebuilt by the children of Gad (Num. xxxii. 
3,34), From. thi 


is in the ancient fragment of poetry Num. xxi. 30, 
aad from this it appears to have et ab originally 
tothe Moabites. We tind Dibon counted to Reuben 
ne lists of Joshua (xiii, 9, 17). In the time 

Isaiah and Jeremiah, however, it was again in 
Pestession of Moab (Is, xv 2; Jer. xlviii. 18, 22, 


rely by Seetzen, Irby and Mangles, and Burck- 
ce a8 attached to extensive ruins on the Roman 
7 rea three miles north of the Arnon ( Wady 
ae Bi All agree, however, in describing these 
a {Ying low.—-2, One of the towns which 
tlle by the men of Judah after the 
Tea captivity (Neh. xi, 25). From its 
ei ci enatzee, Moladah, and other towns 
il eu, Dae bi be no doubt that it is ident 
ite (Ne? One Of the halting-places of th 
Israelites (Nom, xxxiii, 45, 46). fe wes no doubt 
ane Place which is gen y called Dison. 
no Danite, father of Shelomith (Lev, xxiv. 








: a surname of the 
(hots (John xi, 16, xx, 24, xxi, 2). 
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‘were compelled to go in procession to Bacchus 
carrying ivy” (2 Macc. vi. 7), the secret celebra- 
tion of the Bacchanalia in Italy had been revealed 
to the Roman senate (B.c. 186). A decree was 
passed forbidding its observance in Rome or Italy. 
This fact offers the best commentary on the con- 
duct of Antiochus. 

Dionys'ius the Areopagite (Acts xvii. 34), 
an eminent Athenian, converted to Christianity by 
the preaching of St. Paul, Eusebius makes him, on 
the authority of Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, to 
have been first bishop of Athens. The writings 
which were once attributed to him are now con- 
fessed to be the production of some neo-Platonists 
of the 6th century. 

Diony’sus (2 Mace. xiv. 35; 3 Macc. ii. 29), 
also called BAccts, was properly the god of wine. 
The eastern wanderings of Dionysus are well known, 
but they do not seem to have left any special trace 
in Palestine. His worship, however, was greatly 
modified by the incorporation of Eastern elements, 
and assumed the twofold form of wild orgies and 
mystic rites. To the Jew, Dionysus would neces- 
sarily appear as the embodiment of paganism in its 
most material shape, sanctioning the most tumultu- 
ous passions and the worst excesses. 

Dioscorin'thius, [Monrus.] 

Diot’rephes, a Christian mentioned in 3 John 
9, but of whom nothing is known. 

Disciple. [EpucATION ; SCHOOLS. ] 

Discus, a circular plate of stone or metal, made 
for throwing toa distance as an exercise of strength 
and dexterity (2 Mace. iv. 14). 





Discobolus, (Osterley, Lenk. der alt. Kunst, vol. i. no. 139.) 


Diseases. [Mepicrve.] 

Dish, [Basin; CHARGER]. In ancient Egypt, 
and also in Judaea, guests at the table handled 
their food With the fingers. The same is the case 
in moter Egypt. Each person breaks off a small 
piece es bread, dips it in the dish, and then conveys 
it to his mouth, together with a small portion of 
the meat or other contents of the dish. To pick 
out a delicate morsel and hand it toa friend is 
esteemed a compliment, and to refuse such an offer- 
ing 18 contrary to good manners, Judas dipping 


DISPERSION, THE JEWS OF THE 


his hand in the same dish with our Lord was show- 
ing especial friendliness and intimacy. 

Dis‘han, the youngest son of Seir the Horite 
(Gen. xxxvi. 21, 28, 30; 1 Chr. i. 38, 42), 

Dis‘hon. 1. The fifth son of Seir (Gen, xxxvi, 
21, 26, 30; 1 Chr. i. 38).—2, The son of Anah 
and grandson of Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 25; 1 Chr. i. 
38). Dishon and Dishan belong to the same root. 
The geographical position of the tribes descended 
from these patriarchs is uncertain. Knobel places 
them to E. and S.E. of the Gulf of Akaba, 

Dispersion, The Jews of the, or simply THE 
DISPERSION, was the general title applied to those 
Jews who remained settled in foreign countries after 
the return from the Babylonian exile, and daring 
the period of the second Temple. The Dispersion, 
as a distinct element influencing the entire character 
of the Jews, dates from the Babylonian exile. 
Outwardly and inwardly, by its effects both on the 
Gentiles and on the people of Israel, the Dispersion 
appears to have been the clearest providential pre- 
paration for the spread of Christianity. . At the 
beginning of the Christian era the Dispersion was 
divided into three great sections, the Babylonian, 
the Syrian, the Egyptian. Precedence.was yielded 
to the first. From Babylon the Jews spread 
throughout Persia, Media, and Parthia; but the 
settlements in China belong to a modern date. The 
Greek conquests in Asia extended the limits of the 
Dispersion. Seleucus Nicator transplanted large 
bodies of Jewish colonists from Babylonia to the 
capitals of his western provinces. His policy was 
followed by his successor Antiochus the Great; 
and the persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes only 
served to push forward the Jewish emigration to 
the remoter districts of his empire. Large settle- 
ments of Jews were established in Cyprus, in the 
islands of the Aegaean, and on the western coast of 
Asia Minor. The Jews of the Syrian provinces 
gradually formed a closer connexion with their new 
homes, and together with the Greek language 
adopted in many respects Greek ideas, This Hel- 
lenizing tendency, however, found its most free 
development at Alexandria. The Jewish settle- 
ments established there by Alexander and Ptolemy 1, 
became the source of the African dispersion, which 
spread over the north coast of Africa, and perhaps 
inland to Abyssinia. At Cyrene and Berenice (Tri- 
poli) the Jewish inhabitants formed a considerable 
portion of the population. The African Dispersion, 
like all other Jews, preserved their veneration for 
the holy city,” and recognised the universal claims 
of the Temple by the annual tribute. But the 
distinction in language led to wider differences, 
which were averted in Babylon by the carreney of 
an Aramaic dialect. After the destruction of the 
Temple the Zealots found a reception in Cyrene; 
and towards the close of the reign of Trajan, A.D- 
115, the Jewish population in Africa rose with ter 
rible ferocity. The Jewish settlements in Rome 
Were consequent upon the occupation of — 
by Pompey, B.c. 63. The captives and ee 
whom he brought with him were located in the 
trans-Tiberine quarter. In the reign of sig or 
the Jews became objects of suspicion from be od 
immense numbers; and the internal disputes “ 
to their banishment from the city (Acts xviii. 2)- 
This expulsion, if general, can only have been tem- 
porary, for in a few years the Jews at Rome were 


numerous (Acts xxviii. 17 ff.). The influence ° 


the Dispersion on the rapid promulgation of Christi- 
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anity can scarvely be overrated. The course of the 
apostolic preaching followed in a regular progress 
theline of Jewish settlements. The mixed assembly 
from which the first converts were gathered on the 
day of Pentecost represented each division of the 
Dispersion (Acts ii. 9-11; (1) Parthians... . 
Mesopotamia ; (2) Judaea (i.e. Syria) . . . Pam- 
phrlia; (3) Egypt... Greece; (4) Romans...), 
and these converts naturally prepared the way for 
the apostles in the interval which preceded the be- 
ginning of the separate apostolic missions. 

Divination (Ez. xiii. 7; Wisd. xvii. 7; Is. 
uvii, 9}. This art “of taking an aim of divine 
matters by human, which cannot but breed mixture 
of imaginations’? (Bacon, Ess. xvii.) has been 
universal in all ages, and all nations alike civilized 
and savage. The first kind of divination was called 
Natural, in which the medium of inspiration was 
transported from his own individuality, and became 
the passive instrument of supernatural utterances. 
The other kind of divination was artificial, and pro- 
bably originated in an honest conviction that external 
ature sympathised with and frequently indicated 
the condition and prospects of mankind; a convic- 
tea not in itself ridiculous, and fostered by the 
sceidental synchronism of natural phenomena with 
human catastrophes. When once this feeling was 
tablished the supposed manifestations were in- 
finitely multiplied. ‘The invention of divination is 
acribed to Prometheus, to the Phrygians and Etru- 
Tans, especially sages, or to the devil. In the 
ead way Zoreaster ascribes all magic to Ahriman. 
aa opinions have prevailed in modern times, 

J forms of divination are mentioned in Scrip- 
tore and th ° . 

a e subject is so frequently alluded to 
portis careful examination. Diviners are 
oned as a prominent body in the Egyptian 
Rees ii, 8.1, Chartummtm, They were 
2 of Egyptian priests, eminent for learning.— 

Chacdmim (Ex. vii. 11). Possibly these, as well 


Ny, pares The word seems to denote mere 
aes the class to which belonged Jannes and 
ao (2 Tim. iii, 8). How they produced the 
ite Which hardened the heart of Pharaoh is 
‘en Michaelis explains them to be 
el toe such as in ancient times were sup- 
able to control the sun and moon by 

Nerh Were j 

aa, ese. Magical arts 
hee te (Lev. xix, 
iy i Obsth (Lev. xx, 6; Is. viii. 19, xix. 
ea Properly means ‘spirits of the 
maha the Y an easy metonymy those who 
Hi 6 m. They are also called Pythones. 
rebilogtiste of Python,” Acts xvi. 16. These 
exth init Peeped and muttered” from the 
eh te the voice of the revealing familiar 

3 1 Sam. xxviii. 8; Lev. xx. 27). 

a bottle (Job xxxii. 19), and 


Was the 
(Dent, 
i 
332 : 

It ig R. an. 6 


Witch 
mii, 10), 
magi, &c—_7, Me'énén (Mic, v, 
an observer of times”), 


derived by some from ’dnan, to cover, and 
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may mean generally “ using hidden arts” (Is. ii. 
6; Jer. xxvii. 9). If it be derived from ’ain, an 
eye, it will mean ‘one who fascinates with the 
eyes,” as in the Syr. Vers. A belief in the evil 
eye was universal, and is often alluded to in Scrip- 
ture (Deut. xxiii. 6; Matt. xx. 15; Tob. iv. 7; 
1 Sam. xviii. 9. “Saul eyed David”). Others 
again make the 'érénim (Is. ii. 6, &c.), “ sooth- 
sayers,” who predicted “ times” as in A. V., from 
the observation of the clouds. In Judg. ix. 37, 
the expression ‘‘ terebinth of H@onénim” refers not 
so much to the general sacredness of t trees as 
to the fact that (probably) here Jacob had buried 
his amulets (Gen. xxxv. 4).—8, Menachdshim 
(Ps. lviii. 5; 2 K. xvii. 17, xxi. 6, &. A. V.en- 
chanters) who were supposed to render serpents 
innocuous and obedient (Ex. vii. 9; Jer. viii. 17; 
Eccl. x. 11), chiefly by the power of music; but 
also no doubt by the possession of some genuine and 
often hereditary secret. ‘They had a similar power 
over scorpions@® The root has, however, a general 
meaning of “learning by experience,” like “ to 
augur,”. in English, Gen. xxx. 27,9. Chébér 
chebarim. Those who acquired power by uttering 
spells, &c.—=10. Belomants. alluded to in Ez. 
xxi, 21, where Nebuchadnezzar, at the parting of 
two ways, uses divination by arrows to decide 
whether he shall proceed against Jerusalem or Rab- 
bah. Jerome explains it of mingling in a quiver 
arrows on which were inscribed the names of various 
cities, that city being attacked the name of which 
was drawn out. Estius says he threw up a bundle 
of arrows to see which way they would light, and 
falling on the right hand he marched towards 
Jerusalem.11, Closely connected with this was 
divination by rods (Hos. iv. 12).—12, Cup divi- 
nation (Gen. xliv.5). Parkhurst and others, deny- 
ing that divination is intended, make it a mere cup 
of office ‘for which he would search carefully.” 
But in all probability the A. V. is right. The 
divinatién was by means of radiations from the 
water or from magically inscribed gems, &c. thrown 
into it.——18, Consultation of Teraphim (Zech. x. 
These were 
wooden images (1 Sum. xix. 13) consulted as 
‘‘ idols,” from which the excited worshippers fancied 
that they received oracular responses [TERAPHIM ]. 
—14, Divination by the liver (Ez. xxi. 21). The 
liver was the most important part of the sacrifice. 
Thus the deaths of both Alexander and Hephaestion 
were foretold.-15. Divination by dreams (Deut. 
xiii. 2,3; Judg. vii. 13; Jer. xxiii. 32). Many 
warnings occur in Scripture against the impostures. 
attendant on the interpretation of dreams (Zech. x. 
2, &.) We find however no direct trace of seek- 
ing for dreams.—-16. The consultation of oracles 
may be considered as another form of divination 
(Is. xli, 21-24, xliv. 7). The term oracle is applied 
to the Holy of Holies (1 K. vi. 16; Ps. xxviii. 2). 
That there were several oracles of heathen gods 
known to the Jews we may infer both from the 
mention of that of Baal-zebub at Ekron (2 K. i. 
2-6), and from the towns named Debir. Moses 
forbade every species of divination because a prying 
into the future clouds the mind with superstition, 
and because it would have been an incentive to 
idolatry ; indeed the frequent denunciations of the 
sin in the prophets tend to prove that these for- 
bidden arts presented peculiar temptations to apo- 
state Israel. But God supplied his people with 
substitutes for divination, which would have ren- 
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dered it superfluous, and left them in no doubt as 
to his will in circumstances of danger, had they 
coxtinued faithful. It was only when they were 
unfaithful that the revelation was withdrawn 
(1 Sam. xxviii, 6; 2 Sam. ii. 1; v. 23, &c.). 
Superstition not unfrequently goes hand in hand 
with scepticism, and hence, amid the general in- 
fidelity prevalent through the Roman empire at our 
Lord's coming, imposture was rampant ; as a glance 
at the pages of Tacitus will suffice to prove. Hence 
the lucrative trades of such men as Simon Magus 
(Acts viii. 9), Bar-jesus (Acts xiii. 6, 8), the slave 
with the spirit of Python (Acts xvi. 16), the vaga- 
bond Jews, exorcists (Luke xi. 19; Acts xix. 13), 
and others (2 Tim. iii. 13; Rey. xix. 20, &c.), as 
well as the notorious dealers in magical books 
at Ephesus (Acts xix. 19). 

Divorce. The law regulating this subject is 
found Deut. xxiv. 1-4, and the cases in which the 
right of a husband to divorce his wife was lost, are 
Stated ib, xxii. 19, 29. The grouné@ of divorce is 
a point on which the Jewish doctors of the period 
of the N. T. widely differed ; the school of Shammai 
seeming to limit it to a moral delinquency in the 
woman, whilst that of Hillel extended it to trifling 
causes, e. g., if the wife burnt the food she was 
cooking for her husband. The Pharisees wished 
perhaps to embroil our Saviour with these rival 
schools by their question (Matt. xix. 3); by His 
answer to which, as well as by His previous maxim 
(v. 31), he declares that but for their hardened 
state of heart, such questions would have no place. 
Yet from the distinction made, ‘ but I say unto 
you,” v. 31, 52, it seems to follow, that He re- 
garded all the lesser causes than “ fornication ” as 
standing on too weak ground, and declined the 
question of how to interpret the words of Moses. It 
would be unreasonable, therefore, to suppose that by 
**some uncleanness,”’ to which he limited the remedy 
of divorce, Moses meant “ fornication,” i.e. adultery, 
for that would have been to stultify the lav “ that 
such should be stoned” (John viii. 5; Lev. xx. 
10). The practical difficulty, however, which at- 
tends on the doubt which is now found in inter- 
preting Moses’ words will be lessened if we consider, 
that the mere giving ‘a bill (or rather “ book,’’) 
of divorcement”? (comp. Is. 1.13; Jer. iii. 8), 
would in ancient times require the intervention ot 
a Levite, not only to secure the formal correctness 
of the instrument, but because the art of writing 
Was then generally unknown, ‘This would bring 
the matter under the cognizance of legal authority, 
and tend to check the rash exercise of the right by 
the husband. But the absence of any case in point 
in the period which lay nearest to the lawgiver 
himself, or in any, save a much more recent one, 
mikes the whole question one of great uncertainty. 

Di'zahab, a place in the Arabian Desert, men- 
tioned Deut. i. 1, as limiting the position of the 
spot in which Moses is there represented as address- 
wt Hare or agsiaee It is by Robinson identitied 
with Dahab, a cape on ‘ . f 
Akstoh Pp the W. shore of the Gulf of 

Do'cus, a “little hold” near Jericho (1 Mace, 
Xvi. 15, comp. verse 14) built by Ptolemeus the 
son of Abubus, The name still remains attached 
ae copious and excellent springs of Ain- Dik, 
: eetbnsah forth in the Wady Nawd’imeh, at the 
oot of the mountain of Quarantania (Kuruntul), 
about 4 mites N.W. of Jericho. Above the springs 
are traces of ancient foundations, which may be 
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those of Ptolemy’s castle, but more probably of that 
of the Templars, one of whose stations this was, 

Dod'ai, an Ahohite who commanded the course 
of the 2nd month (1 Chr. xxvii. 4), It is probable 
that he is the same as Dopo, 2. 

Do'danim, Gen. x.4; 1 Chr. i, 7 (in some copies 
and in marg. of A.V. 1 Chr. i. 7, RoDANIM), a 
family or race descended from Javan, the son of 
Japhet (Gen. x. 4; 1 Chr. i. 7). The weight of 
authority is in favour of the former name. Dodanim 
is regarded as identical with Dardani. The Dardani 
were found in historical times in Ilyricum and 
Troy: the former district was regarded as their 
original seat. They were probably a semi-Pelasgic 
race, and are grouped with the Chittim in the 
genealogical table, as more closely related to them, 
than to the other branches of the Pelasgic race, 
Kalisch identifies Dodanim with the Daunians, who 
occupied the coast of Apulia. 

Do'davah, a man of Maresha in Judah, father of 
Eliezer who denounced Jehoshaphat’s alliance with 
Ahaziah (2 Chr. xx. 37). - 

Do'do. 1. A man of Bethlehem, father of El- 
hanan, who was one of David’s thirty captains 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 24: 1 Chr. xi. 26). He is a different 
person from—2, Dopo rue AHOHITE, father of 
Eleazar, the 2nd of the three mighty men who 
were over the thirty (2 Sam. xxiii. 9; 1 Chr. xi. 
12). He, or his son—in which case we must sup- 
pose the words “ Eleazar son of"’ to have escaped 
from the text—probably had the iene ot 
the second monthly course (1 Chr. xxvii. 4), Inthe 
latter passage the name is DopAI.—8, A man of 
Issachar, forefather of Tola the Judge (Judg. x. 1). 

Do'eg, an Idumaean, chief of Saul’s herdmen. He 
was at Nob when Ahimelech gave David the sword 
of Goliath, and not only gave information to Saul, 
but when others declined the office, himself executed 
the king’s order to destroy the priests of Nob, with 
their families, to the number of 85 persons, together 
with all their property (1 Sam. xxi. 7, xxii. 9, 15, 
22: Ps. lii.). oe 

Dog, an animal frequentiy mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. It was used by the Hebrews as a watch for 
their houses (Is. lvi, 10), and for guarding their 
flocks (Job xxx. 1). Then also as now, troops of 
hungry and semi-wild dogs used to wander about 
the fields and streets of the cities, devouring dead 
bodies and other offal (1 K. xiv. 11, xvi. 4, xxi. 19, 
23, xxii, 38, 2 K. ix. 10, 36; Jer. xv. 3, Ps, lix. 6, 
14), and thus became such objects of dislike that 
fierce and cruel enemies are poetically styled dogs in 
Ps. xxii. 16, 20. Moreover the dog being an un- 
clean animal (Is. Ixvi. 3), the terms dog, dead dog, 
dog’s head were used as cerns | bia . * 
humility in speaking of one’s se am, XXIV. 2%) 
2 Sam. iii. 8 ix. 8, xvi. 9; 2K. viii, 13). goer 
mentions that he saw on the very site of = 
the descendants of the dogs that devoured ioe , 
prowling on the mounds without the walls tor 
offal and carrion thrown out to them to consume. 

Doors. [GATEs.] ; aga 

Doph’kah, a place mentioned Num, xxxiil. *% 
asa station in the Desert where the Israelites en- 
camped; see WILDERNESS. 

Dor (Jon. xvii. 11, 1 K. iv. 113 1 rates ot 
11), an ancient royal city of the Canaanites ( ve 
xii. 23), whose ruler was an ally of Jabin = 
Hazor against Joshua (Josh. xi. 1, 2)- the Phoe- 
probably the most southern settlement of ait 
nicians on the coast of Syria. Josephus descri 
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as a maritime city, on the west border of Manasseh 
and the north border of Dan near Mount Carmel. 
It appears to have been within the territory of the 
tribe of Asher, though allotted to Manasseh (Josh. 
xvii. 11; Judg. i. 27). The original inhabitants 
were never expelled; but during the prosperous 
reigns of David and Solomon they were made tribu- 
tary (Jodg. i. 27, 28), and the latter monarch sta- 
tioved at Dor one of his twelve purveyors (1 K. iv. 
M1). Tryphon, the murderer of Jonathan Macca- 
beeus and usurper of the throne of Syria, having 
sought anasylum in Dor, the city was besieged and 
by Antiochus Sidetes (1 Macc. xv. 11). 
the site of Dor there can be no doubt. The de- 
sriptions of Josephus and Jerome are clear and 
full. The latter places it on the const, “in the 
ninth mile from Caesarea, on the way to Ptole- 
mais,” Just at the point indicated is the small 
village of Tantéra, probably an Arab corruption of 
Dora, consisting of about thirty houses, wholly con- 
sd of ancient materials, 
1 Mace, xv. 11,13, 25. [Dor. 
Der'cas, [TABITHA. eee 
Dorym’enes, iather of Ptolemy, surnamed Macron 
a Te ee 2 a iv. 45). It is probable 
is the same en j 
peer l ay rymenes who fought against 
us. 1.“ A priest and Levite,” who car- 
re the translation of Esther to Egypt (Esth. xi. 1, 
2% One of the captains of Judas Maccabaeus 
A the battle against Timotheus (2 Macc. xii. 19, 
“f)m8, A horse-soldier of Bacenor’s company, a 
Tran of Prodigious strength, who, in attempting to 
: orgias, was cut down by a Thracian 
ra tii. 35),—-4, The son of Drimylus, a Jew, 
. renounced the law of his fathers, and was 
ea aay . Ptolemy Riles ad at Raphia (3 
J. 9). Te was perhaps a chamberlain. 
pe thin, [DorHay.] s 
1h lesen a place first mentioned (Gen. xxxvii. 
connexion with the history of Joseph, and 
soa as in the neighbourhood of Shechem. It 
13) biel as the residence of Elisha (2 K. vi. 
i ter still we encounter it as a landmark in 
account of Holofernes campaign against Bethulia 
Iv. 6, vii, 3, 18, viii. 3). DOTHAIM is due 
reek text, cts which this book is trans- 
: was known to Eusebi 
tL2 ms tothe, of Senate (Samar) sed hore 
been at length discovered in our own times, 
its ancient name unimpaired, and situ- 
the south end of'a plain of the richest pas- 
aly} 4 or 5 miles S.W. of Jenin, and separated 
bia swell or two of hills from the plain of 
ik (Heb. Féndh). ‘The first mention of thi 
yes in Gen. viii, Thedove’s rapidj ight 
*tladed to in Ps. Iv. 63 the beauty of i ples 
. lrviii. 13; its dwelling pelted aoa 
rofl coe zviii. 28, and Ez. vii, 16; its 
te qe u voice in Is, xxxviii, 14, lix. 112 Nah. i 
ene in Matt, x, 16; its Simeliite 
tHe vii 11, and ity aaa ;_its simplicity 
Ik Dora Lose ‘ativeness in Cant. i. 15, 
Mey parts of the ept ina domesticated state in 
renal feature in a pede Pigwvorcote is an uni- 
erin 1 ho prer Egypt. In 
pane tade erected at a distance from 
Te purpose of collecting the dung 
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given of the passage in 2 K. vi. 25, which describes 
the famine of Samaria ‘to have been so excessive, 
that “an ass’s head was sold for fourscore pieces of 
silver, and the fourth part of a cab of dove’s dung 
for five pieces of silver.” The old versions and very 
many ancient commentators are in favour of a 
literal interpretation of the Heb. word. Bochart 
has laboured to show that it denotes a species of 
cicer, ‘‘ chick-pea,” which he says the Arabs call 
usndn, and sometimes improperly *‘dove's or spar- 
row’s dung.” Linnaeus suggested that the chiryé- 
nim may signify the Ornithogalum umbellatum, 
‘* Star of Bethlehem.” With regard to Bochart’s 
opinion, Celsius, who advocates the literal inter- 
pretation, has shown that it is founded on an error. 
It can scarcely be believed that even in the worst 
horrors of a siege a substance so vile as is implied 
by the literal rendering should have been used for 
food, and in the absence of further evidence we must 
refrain from deciding. 

Dowry. [MAaRRIAGE. ] 

Drachm (2 Mace. iv. 19, x. 20, xii. 43; Luke 
xv. 8,9), a Greek silver coin, varying in weight on 
account of the use of different talents. The Jews 
must have been acquainted with three talents, the 
Ptolemaic, the Phoenician, and the Attic. The 
drachmae of these talents weigh respectively, during 
the period of the Maccabees, about 55 grs, troy, 58°5, 
and 66. In Luke (A, V. * piece of silver’) denarii 
seem to be intended. [MONEY ; SILVER, PIECE OF. ] 

The translators of the A. V., appar- 
ently following the Vulgate, have rendered by the 
same word “dragon” the two Hebrew words Zan 
and Zannin, which appear to be quite distinct in 
meaning.=I. The former is used, always in the 
plural, in Job xxx. 29; Is. xxxiv. 13, xliti. 203 in 
Is. xiii. 22; in Jer. x. 22, xlix. 335; in Ps. xliv. 19; 
and in Jer. ix. 11, xiv. 6, li. 37; Mic. i. 8. It is 
always applied to some creatures inhabiting the 
desert, and we should conclude from this that it 
refers rather to some wild beast than to a serpent. 
The Syriac renders it by a word which, according to 
Pococke, means a ‘ jackal.”==JI. The word tannin 
seems to refer to any great monster, whether of the 
land or the sea, being indeed more usually applied 
tosome kind of serpent or reptile, but not exclusively 
restricted to that sense. When we examine special 
passages we find the word used in Gen. i. 21, of 
the great sea-monsters, the representatives of the 
inhabitants of the deep. On the other hand, in 
Ex. vii. 9, 10, 12, Deut. xxxii. 33, Ps. xci. 13, it 
refers to land-serpents of a powerful and deadly 
kind. In the N. T. it is only found in the Apoca- 
lypse (Rev. xii. 3, 4,7, 9, 16,17, &c.), as applied 
metaphorically to “ the old serpent, called the Devil, 
and Satan,” the description of the ‘dragon ” being 
dictated by the symbolical meaning of the image 
rather than by any reference to any actually existing 
creature. The reason of this scriptural symbol is 
to be sought not only in the union of gigantic power 
with craft and maligmty, of which the serpent 
is the natural emblem, but in the record of the 
serpent’s agency in the tanptation. (Gen. iii.). 

Dram. [Daric.] . 

Dreams.—J. The main difference between our 
sleeping and waking thoughts appears to lie in this 
—that, in the former case, the perceptive faculties 
of the mind are active, while the reflective powers 
are generally asleep. Yet there is a class of dreams 
in which the reason is not wholly asleep. In these 
cases it seems to look on as it were from without. 
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and so to haye a double consciousness, In either 
case the ideas suggested are accepted by the mind 
in dreams at once and inevitably, instead of being 
weighed and tested, as in our waking hours, But it 
is evident that the method of such suggestion is still 
undetermined, and in fact isno more capable of being 
accbunted for by any single cause than the sug- 
gestion of waking thoughts, The material of these 
latter is supplied either by ourselves, through the 
senses, the memory, and the imagination, or by 
other men. generally through the medium of words, 
or lastly by the direct action of the Spirit of God, 
or of created spirits of orders superior to our own, 
or the spirit within us, So also it is in dreams. 
On the first two points experience gives undoubted 
testimony; as to the third, it can, from the nature 
of the case, speak but vaguely and uncertainly. 
The Scripture declares, not as any strange thing, 
but as a thing of course, that the influence of the 
Spirit of God upon the soul extends to its sleep- 
ing as well as its waking thoughts.=IJ. It is, 
of course, with this last class of dreams that we 
have todo in Scripture. The dreams of memory or 
imagination are indeed referred to in Eccl. v. 3; Is. 
xxix. 8; but it is the history of the Revelation of 
the Spirit of God to the spirit of man, whether 
sleeping or waking, which is the proper subject of 
Scripture itself. It must be observed that, in ac- 
cordance with the principle enunciated by S. Paul in 
1 Cor. xiv. 15, dreams, in which the understanding 
is asleep, are recognised indeed as a method of di- 
vine revelation, but placed below the visions of pro- 
phecy, in which the understanding plays its part. 
It is true that the book of Job, standing as it does 
on the basis of “ natural religion,” dwells on dreams 
and “‘ visions in deep sleep” as the chosen method 
of God’s revelation of Himself to man (see Job iv. 
13, vii. 14, xxxiii. 15). But in Num. xii. 6; Deut. 
xiii. 1, 3,53 Jer. xxvii. 9; Joel ii. 28, &c., dreamers 
of dreams, whether true or false, are placed below 
‘ prophets,’ and even below “ diviners ;”’ and si- 
milarly in the climax of 1 Sam. xxviii. 6, we read 
that ‘Jehovah answered Saul not, neither by 
dreams, nor by Urim [by symbol ], nor by prophets.” 
Under the Christian dispensation, while we read 
frequently of trances and visions, dreams are never 
referred to as vehicles of divine revelation. In 
exact accordance with this principle are the actual 
records of the dreams sent by God. The greater 
number of such dreams were granted, for pre- 
diction or for warning, to those who were aliens to 
the Jewish covenant. And, where dreams are re- 
corded as means of God’s revelation to His chosen 
servants, they are almost always referred to the 
periods of their earliest and most imperfect know- 
ledge of Him. The general conclusion therefore is, 
first, that the Scripture claims the dream as a 
medium through which God may speak to man 
either directly, or indirectly in virtue of a general 
influence upon all his thoughts ; and secondly, that 
it lays far greater stress on that divine influence by 
which the understanding also is affected, and leads 
us to believe that as such influence extends more 
and more, revelation by dreams, unless in very pecu- 
liar circumstances, might be expected to away. 
This subject i i 
. 1s subject includes the following par- 
ticulars ‘1. Materials. 2. Colour and decoration. 
3. Name, form, and mode of wearing the various 
Sa _ 4. Special usages relating thereto.—1. 
sh tenet and simplest robe was made out of 
aves of a tree, portions of which were sewn 
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together, so as to form an apron (Gen. iii. 7). 
After the fall, the skins of animals supplied a more 
durable material (Gen. iii. 21), which was adapted 
to a rude state of society, and is stated to have been 
used by various ancient nations. Skins were not 
wholly disused at later periods: the “mantle” 
worn by Elijah appears to have been the skin of a 
sheep or some other animal with the wool left on. 
It was characteristic of a prophet’s office from its 
mean appearance (Zech. xiii. 4; cf. Matt. vii. 15). 
Pelisses of sheep-skin still form an ordinary article 
of dress in the East. The art of weaving hair was 
known to the Hebrews at an early period (Ex. xxvi. 
7, xxxv. 6); the sackcloth used by mourners was 
of this material. John the Baptist’s robe was of 
camel’s hair (Matt. iii. 4). Wool, we may pre 
sume, was introduced at a very early period, the 
flocks of the pastoral families being kept partly for 
their wool (Gen. xxxviii, 12): it was at all times 
largely employed, particularly for the outer gar- 
ments (Lev. xiii. 47; Deut. xxii, 11; &¢.). Itis 
probable that the acquaintance of the Hebrews 
with linen, and perhaps cotton, dates from the 
period of the captivity in Egypt, when they were 
instructed in the manufacture (1 Chr. iv. 21). 
After their return to Palestine we have frequent 
notices of linen. Silk was not introduced until a 
very late period (Rev. xviii. 12). The use of mixed 
material, such as wool and flax, was forbidden (Lev. 
xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 11).—=-2. Colow and decoration. 
The prevailing colour of the Hebrew dress was the 
natural white of the materials employed, which 
might be brought to a high state of brilliancy by the 
art of the fuller (Mark ix, 3). It is uncertain when 
the art of dyeing became known to the Hebrews; 
the dress worn by Joseph (Gen. xxxvu. 3, 23) 
is variously taken to be either a “ coat of divers 
colours,” or a tunic furnished sith sleeves and 
reaching down to the ankles. The latter 1s pro 
bably the correct sense. The notice of scarlet 
thread (Gen. xxxviii. 28) implies some acquaintance 
with dyeing. The Egyptians had carried the art 
of weaving and embroidery to a high state of per 
fection, and from them the Hebrews learned various 
methods of producing decorated stuffs. The cle- 
ments of ornamentation were—(1) weaving with 
threads previously dyed (Ex. xxxv. 25); (2) the 
introduction of gold thread or wire (Ex. xxvuil. 6 ff.); 
(3) the addition of figures. These devices rer 
have been either woven into the stuff, or cut out 0 
other stuff and afterwards attached by needlework : 
in the former case the pattern would appear only 
on one side, in the latter the pattern might be 
varied, Robes decorated with gold (Ps. xlv. 13), 
and ata later period with silver thread (cf. ce 
21), were worn by royal personages ; other kin i 
embroidered robes were worn by the wealthy . : 
of Tyre (Ez. xvi. 13) and Palestine (Judg. a i 
Ps. xlv. 14). The art does not appear to als 
been maintained among the Hebrews : vie ¥ 
lonians and other eastern nations (Josh. vii. 215 
Ez. xxvii, 24, as well as the Egyptians (Ez. xxv". 
7), excelled in it, Nor does the art of oye 
pear to have been followed up in Lourie ye 
robes were imported from foreign countries ( gan 
i. 8), particularly from Phoenicia, and were 1 
much used on account of their expensivencs - Pec. 
(Prov, xxxi. 22; Luke xvi, 19) and acarlet( = 
i, 24) were occasionally warn bY OO oe 
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Midinnitish kings (Judg. viii. 26), the Assyrian 
ncbles (Ez. xxiii. 6), and Persian officers (Esth. viii. 
15), are all represented in purple.=-3. Zhe names, 
forms, and mode of wearing the robes. It is difficult 
to give asatisfactory account of the various articles 
of dress mentioned in the Bible. The general cha- 
racteristics of Oriental dress have indeed preserved 
a remarkable uniformity in all ages: the modern 
Arab dresses much as the ancient Hebrew did ; there 
are the same flowing robes, the same distinction be- 
tween the outer and inner garments, the former 
heavy and warm, the latter light, adapted to the 
rapid and excessive changes of temperature in those 
countries ; and there is the same distinction between 
the costume of the rich and the poor, consisting in 
the multiplication of robes of a finer texture and 
more ample dimensions. Hence the numerous illus- 
trations of ancient costume, which may be drawn 
trom the usages of modern Orientals, supplying in 
great measure the want of contemporancous repre- 
seatstions, The costume of the men and women was 
very similar; there was sufficient difference, how- 
ever, to mark the sex, and it was strictly forbidden 
‘o 1 woman to wear the appendages such as the 
stuff, signet-ring, and other ornaments, or, according 
to Josephus, the weapons of a man; as well as to a 
man to wear the outer robe of a woman (Deut. xxii. 
5). We shall first describe the robes which were 
common to the two sexes, and then those which were 
feeuliar to woman. (1.) The céthéneth was the 
| meet ewential article of dress. It was a closely 
nting garment, resembling in form and use our 
» though unfortunately translated coat in the 
A.V. The material of which it was made was 
ather wool, cotton, or linen. The primitive céthé- 
wth was without sleeves aud reached only to the 
knee, Another Kind reached to the wrists and 
ankles, It was in either case kept close to the body 
by a girdle, and the fold formed by the overlappin 
of the : y pping 
¢ robe served as an inner pocket, A person 
tye the céthdneth alone was described as naked, 
*Y. The annexed woodcut (fig. 1) represents 
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in various ways, but especially asa night-shirt (Mark 
xiv. 51). (3.) The méf? was an upper or second 
tunic, the difference being that it was longer than the 
first. As an article of ordinary dress it was worn 
by kings (1 Sam. xxiv. 4), prophets (1 Sam. xxyjii. 
14), nobles (Job i. 20), and youths (1 Sam, ii 

It may, however, be doubted whether the terf¥’ Is 
used in its specific sense in these passages, and not 
rather for any robe that chanced to be worn over 
the céthéneth. Where two tunics are mentioned - 
(Luke iii. 11) as being worn at the same time, the 
second would be a méti; travellers generally wore 
two, but the practice was forbidden to the disciples 
(Matt. x. 10; Luke ix. 3). The dress of the middle 
and upper classes in modern “Egypt (fig. 2) illus- 
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.2—An Egyptian of the upper classes, (Lane.) 


trates the customs of the Hebrews. (4.) The ordi- 
nary outer garment consisted of a quadrangular 
piece of woollen cloth, probably resembling in shape 
a Scotch plaid. The size and texture would vary 
with the means of the wearer. The Hebrew terms 
referring to it are—simlah, sometimes put for 
clothes generally (Gen. xxxv. 2, xxxvii. 34; Ex. iii. 
22, xxii. 9; Deut. x. 18; Is. iii. 7, iv. 1); beged, 
which is more usual in speaking of robes of a hand- 
some and substantial character (Gen. xxvii. 15, xli. 
42; Ex. xxviii, 2; 1 K. xxii. 10; 2 Chr. xviii. 9; 
Ig. Ixiii. 1); céséth, appropriate to passages where 
covering or protection is the prominent idea (Ex. 
xxii, 26; Job xxvi. G, xxxi. 19); and lastly /ébush, 
usual in poetry, but specially applied to a warrior's 
cloak (28am. xx. 8), priests’ vestments (2 K,. x. 
22), and royal apparel (Esth. vi. 11, viii. 15). An- 
other term, mad, is specifically applied to a long 
cloak (Judg. iii, 16; 2 Sam. xx. 8), and to the 
priest’s coat (Lev. vi. 10). The leged might be 
worn in various ways, either wrapped round the 
body, or worn over the shoulders, like a shawl, 
with the ends or “skirts” hanging down in front; 
or it might be thrown over the head, so as to con- 
ceal the face (2 Sam. xv. 30; Esth. vi. 12). The 
ends were skirted with a fringe and bound with a 
dark purple riband (Num. xv. 38): it was confined 
at the waist by a girdle, and the fold, formed by 
the overlapping of the robe, served as a pocket. 
The dress of the women differed from that of the 
men in regard to the outer garment, a cdthéneth 
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south of Egypt. Having now completed our de 
scription of Hebrew dress, we add a few remarks 
relative to the selection of equivalent terms in our 
own language. Céthéneth answers in many re 
spects to ‘‘ frock.” In the sacerdotal dress a more 
technical term might be used: ‘ vestment,” in its 
specific sense as = the chasuble, or casula would 
represent it very aptly. A/eil may perhaps be best 
rendered “gown.” In sacerdotal dress “ alb” 
exactly meets it. Addereth answers in several 
respects to ‘ pelisse,” although this term is now 
applied almost exclusively to female dress, Sadin 
= “linen wrapper.” Simlah we would render 
“garment,” and in the plural “clothes,” as the 
broadest term of the kind; beged “ vestment,” as 
being of superior quality ; lebush “ robe,” as still 
superior ; mad ‘*cloak,” as being long; and mal- 
bush ‘ dves:,” in the specific sense in which the 
term is not unfrequently used as = fine dress, In 
female costume mitpachath might be rendered 
“shawl,” ma’atdphaAh ‘ mantle,” tsa@’iph “ hand- 
some dress,” rddid “cloak.” The dresses of fo- 
reign nations are occasionally referred to in the 
Bible; that of the Persians is described in Dan. ili. 
21 in terms which have been variously understood, 
but which may be identified in the following man- 
ner: —(1) The sarbalin (A. V. “ coats”) or 
drawers, which were the distinctive feature in the 
Persian as compared with the Hebrew dress; (2) 
the pattish (A. V. ‘‘hosen’’) or inner tunic; (3) 
the carbeld (A. V. “ hat”) or upper tunic, corre- 
sponding to the meil of the Hebrews; (4) the 
lebush (A. V. “ garment”) or cloak, which was 
worn, like the beged, over all. In addition to these 
terms, we have notice of arobe of state of fine linen, 
tacric, so called trom its ample dimensions (Esth. 
viii. 15). The references to Greek or Roman dress 
are few: the yAauds (2 Mace, xii. 35 ; Matt. xxvii. 
28) was either the paludamentum, the military 
scarf of the Roman soldiery, or the Greek chlamys 
itself, which was introduced under the Emperors: 
it was especially worn by officers. The travelling 
cloak referred to by St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 13) is 
cenerally identified with the Roman paenula, of 
which it may be a corruption. It is, however, 
otherwise explained as a travelling case for carrying 
clothes or books.——-4, Special usages reluting to 
dress. The length of the dress rendered it incon- 
venient for active exercise; hence the outer gal- 
ments were either left in the house by a person 
working close by (Matt. xxiv. 18) or were thrown 
off when the occasion arose (Mark x. 50; John xiii. 
4; Acts vii. 58), or, if this was not possible, as in 
the case of person travelling, they were girded 
up (1K, xviii. 46; 2K. iv. 29, ix. 1; 1 Pet.1. 
13); on entering a house the upper garment was 
probably laid aside and resumed on going out (Acts 
xii. 8). In a sitting posture, the garments con- 
cealed the feet ; this was held to be an act of rever- 
ence (Is. vi. 2). The number of suits possessed by 
the Hebrews was considerable: a single suit con- 
sisted of an under and upper garment. The pre- 
sentation of a robe in many instances amounted to 
installation or investiture (Gen. xli. 42; Esth. vil. 
15; Is. xxii. 21); on the other hand, taking it 
away amounted to dismissal from office (2 Mace. iv. 
38). The production of the best robe was a mark 
of special honour in a household (Luke xv. 22). 
ae number of robes thus Bibs or kept Pah 
or presents was large, ormed one of: 

Sale elements ot wiatth in the East (Job xxvii. 16; 
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being worn equally by both sexes (Cant. v. 3). 
The names of their distinctive robes were as follows : 
—(1) mitpachath (veil, wimple, A. V.), a kind of 
shawl (Ruth iii. 15 ; Is, iii. 22); (2) ma’atdphah 
(mantle, A. V.), another kind of shaw] (Is, iii. 22); 
(3) tsaiph (veil, A. V.), probably a light summer 
dress of handsome appearance and of ample dimen- 
sions; (4) radid (veil, A. V.), a similar robe (Is. 
iii. 23; Cant. v. 7). (5) pethtgil (stomacher, A. 
V.), a term of doubtful origin, but probably signi- 
ficant of a gay holiday dress (Is. iii. 24); (6) 
gilyonim (Is. iii. 23), also a doubtful word, pro- 
bably means, as in the A. V., glasses, The gar- 
ments of females were terminated by an ample 
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Fig. 3—aAu Egyptian Wouiun. (Lane. 
border or fringe (skirts, A. V.), which concealed the 
feet (Is. xlvii. 2; Jer. xiii, 22), Figs. 3 and 4 illus- 
trate some of the peculiarities of female dress; the 
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Matt, vi. 19; James v. 2), so that to have clothing | the name of the principal place, or district, inha- 


= to be wealthy and powerful (Is. iii. 6,7). On 
gram! occasions the entertainer offered becoming 
robes to his guests. The business of making clothes 
devolved upon women in a family (Prov. xxxi. 22 ; 
Acts ix. 39); little art was required in what we 
may term the tailoring department; the garments 
came forth for the most part ready made from the 
loom, so that the weaver supplanted the tailor. 
Drink, Strong. The Hebrew term shécar, in 
its etymological sense, applies to any beverage that 
had iatoricating qualities. We may infer from 
Cant. viii. 2 that the Hebrews were in the habit 
of expressing the juice of other fruits besides the 
grape for the purpose of making wine; the pome- 
granate, which is there noticed, was probably one 
out of many fruits so used. With regard to the 
application of the term in later times we have the 
explicit statement of Jerome, as well as other sources 
of information, from which we may state that the 
following beverages were known to the Jews :—1. 
Beer, which was largely consumed in Egypt under 
the name of zythus, and was thence introduced into 
Palestine, It was made of barley; certain herbs, 
toch xs lupin and skirrett, were used as substitutes 
tor hops. 2. Cider, which is noticed in the Mishna 
28 applecine, 3. Honey-wine, of which there were 
‘wo sorts, one, consisting of a mixture of wine, 
money, and pepper; the other a decoction of the 
jaice of the grape, termed débash (honey) by the 
Hebrews, and dibs by the modern Syrians. 4. Date- 
te, which was also manufactured in Egypt. It 
was made by mashing the fruit in water in certain 
Proportions, 5, Various other fruits and vegetables 
Fa cuumerated by Pliny as supplying materials 
or factitions or home-made wine, such as figs, 
pogrig carob fruit, &c. It is not improbable 
rae Hebrews applied raisins to this purpose in 
ample telga ect by the Arabians, viz., 
: in jars of water and burying th 
Wa the ground = Lementation takes sla 
- the representative in the A. V. 
“the Heb, words bécer or bicrah, recesh and ram- 
ma, Asto the two former terms, see under CAMEL. 
wi vanously interpreted in our version 
ni 20 es” (1 K. iv. 28), “ mules” (Esth. 
he ry “swift beasts” (Mic. i. 13). There 
Pied a that it denotes “ n superior 
rely amare? 4mmac (Esth. viii, 10) is pro- 
rule, daughter of Herod Apri 
. I, : _) and Cypros. She eae Hoes 
siete Ges ntiochus Epiphanes, prince of Com: 
ra Was married to Azizus, king of Emesa 
after, Felix, procurator of J d , 
ther seduction udaea, brought 
emer Simon, and y means of the Cyprian sor- 
Tir, 24. we Pa = ee as his wife. In Acts 
Feli cumpany with Felix at 
Aer tlix had by Drusilla a son named 
“SP, ho, together with hi ‘sh 
i the eruption of Verne 's mother, perished 
Duleimer (Heb ide under Titus, 
Bent, mentooed in Daniel mnt” Rabbi Saadi 
A , i ia 
a ase Soli 
tis, The same ins 


, vt is known by the similar name Sam- 
Siar Popes. With respect to the etymology 

, os difference of opinion prevails, 
founder ee oe of Ashmael, most probably the 
elite tribe of Arabia, and thence 
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bited by that tribe (Gen. xxv. 14; 1 Chr. i. 30; 
Is. xxi. 11). The name of a town in the north- 
western part of the peninsula, Doomat-el-Jendel, is 
held by Gesenius and others to have been thus de- 
rived. It signifies “‘ Dumah of the stones or blocks 
of stone,” and seems to indicate that the place was 
built of unhewn or Cyclopean masonry, similar to 
that of very ancient structures. 

Du'mah, a city in the mountainous district of 
Judah, near Hebron (Josh. xv. 52). Robinson 
passed the ruins of a village called ed-Daumeh, 6 
miles south-west of Hebron, and this may possibly 
be Dumah. 

. The uses of dung were twofold, as ma- 
nure, and as fuel. The manure consisted either of 
straw steeped in liquid manure (Is. xxv. 10), or 
the sweepings (Is, v. 25) of the streets and roads, 
which were carefully removed from about the 
houses and collected in heaps outside the walls of 
the towns at fixed spots (hence the dung-gate at 
Jerusalem, Neh. ii. 13), and thence removed in due 
course to the fields. ‘The mode of applying manure 
to trees was by digging holes about their roots and 
inserting it (Luke xiii. 8), as still practised in 
Southern Italy. In the case of sacrifices the dung 
was burnt outside the camp (Ex. xxix. 14; Lev. 
iv. 11, viii. 17; Num. xix. 5): hence the extreme 
opprobrium of the threat in Mal. ii. 3. Particular 
directions were laid down’in the law to enforce 
cleanliness with regard to human ordure (Deut. 
xxiii. 12 ff.): it was the grossest insult to turn a 
man’s house into a receptacle for it (2 K. x. 27; 
Ezr. vi, 113 Dan. ii. 5, iii. 29, “ dunghill” A. V.); 
public establishments of that nature are still found 
in the large towns of the East. The difficulty of 
procuring fuel in Syria, Arabian, and Egypt, has 
made dung in all ages valuable as a substitute: it 
was probably used for heating ovens and for baking 
cakes (Ez. iv. 12, 15), the equable heat, which it 
produced, adapting it peculiarly for the latter opera- 
tion. Cow’s and camel’s dung is still used for a 
similar purpose by the Bedouins. 

[Prison.] 

Du'ra, the plain where Nebuchadnezzar set up 
the golden image (Dan. iii. 1), has been sometimes 
identified with a tract a little below Tefrit, on the 
left bank of the Tigris, where the name Dur is still 
found. M.Oppert places the plain (or, as he calls it, 
the “ valley ”’) of Dura to the south-east of Babyion 
in the vicinity of the mound of Dowatr or Duair. 

Dust. [Mocrnine. | 
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Eagle (Heb. nesher). The Hebrew word, which 
occurs frequently in the O. T., may denote a par- 
ticular species of the Fulconidae, as in Lev. xi. 13; 
Deut. xiv. 12, where the nesher is distinguished 
from the ossifrage, osprey, and other raptatorial 
birds; but the term is used also to express the 
griffon vulture ( Vultur fulcus) in two or three 
passages, At least four distinct kinds of eagles have 
been observed in Palestine, viz. the golden eagle 
(Aquila Chrysaétos), the spotted eagle (A. naevia), 
the commonest species in the rocky districts (see Jdis, 
i. 23), the imperial eagle (Aquila Heliaca), and the 
very common Circaetos gallicus, which preys on 
the namerous reptilia of Palestine. The Heb. nesher 
may stand for any of these different species, though 
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perhaps more particular reference to the golden and 
imperial eagles and the griffon vulture may be in- 
tended. ‘I'he passage in Mic. i. 16, “Enlarge thy 
baldness as the eagle,” has been understood by 
Bochart and others to refer to the eagle at the time 
of its moulting in the spring. But if the nesher is 
supposed to denote the griffon vulture (Vultur 
fulcus), the simile is peculiarly appropriate, for the 
whole head and neck of this bird are destitute of 
true feathers. The “eagles” of Matt. xxiv. 28, 
Luke xvii. 37, may include the Vultur fulvus and 
Neophron percnopterus ; though, as eagles fre- 
quently prey upon dead bodies, there is no necessity 
to restrict the Greek word to the Vulturidue. The 
figure of an eagle is now and has been long a 
favourite military ensign. The Persians so em- 
ployed it; a fact which illustrates the passage in Is. 
xlvi. 11. The same bird was similarly employed 
by the Assyrians and the Romans, 





Aquilu Heliaca, 


E’anes, 1 Esd. ix. 21, a name which stands in 
the place of HARIM, MAAsEIAH, and ELIJAH, in 
the parallel list of Ezra x. 

Earnest (2 Cor. i. 22, v.53; Eph. i. 14). The 
equivalent in the original is &ppaBay, a Graecised 
form of the Heb. ’érabén, which was introduced 
by the Phoenicians into Greece, and also into Italy, 
where it reappears under the forms arrhabo and 
arrha, It may again be traced in the French 
arrhes, and in the old English expression Zarl’s 
or Arle’s money. The Hebrew word was used gen- 
erally for pledge (Gen. xxxviii. 17), and in its 
cognate forms for surety (Prov. xvii. 18) and /ost- 
age (2 K. si 14), The Greek derivative, how- 

ver, acquired a more technical sense as signifyi 
the deposit paid by the purchaser on aaletieeiubs 
an agreement for the purchase of anysthing. 

Earrings. ‘The word nezem, by which these 
ornaments are usually described, is unfortunately 
ambiguous, originally referring to the nose-ring (as 
its root indicates), and thence transferred to the ear- 
ring. The material of which earrings were made 
Leon ead seme ae 2), and their form cir- 

: worn by women 
Pa both sexes (Ex. J. c.), It has ion dabeel tes 
passage quoted, and from Judg. viii, 24, that they 
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were not worn by men: these passages are, however, 
by no means conclusive. The earring appears to have 
been regarded with superstitious reverence as an amu- 
let, On this account they were surrendered along 


with the idols by Jacob's household (Gen. xxxv.4). 
Chardin describes earrings, with talismanic oo 
and characters on them, as still existing in the East. 
Jewels were sometimes attached to the rings. The 
size of the earrings still worn in eastern countries far 
exceeds what is usual among ourselves ; hence they 
formed a handsome present (Job xlii. 11), or offering 
to the service of God (Num, xxxi. 50). 





Egyptian Earrings, from Wilkinson. 


Earth. The term is used in two widely different 
senses: (1) for the material of which the earth’s 
surface is composed; (2) as the name of the planet 
on which man dwells. The Hebrew language dis- 
criminates between these two by the use of separate 
terms, Adamah for the former, Lrets for the latter. 
As the two are essentially distinct we shall notice 
them separately.—I. Adamah is the earth in the 
sense of soil or ground, particularly as being sus- 
ceptible of cultivation. The earth supplied the 
elementary substance of which man’s body was 
formed, and the terms adam and are 
brought into juxtaposition, implying an etymolo- 
gical connexion (Gen. ii. 7).—II. Zrets 1s applied 
in a more or less extended sense:—1. to the whole 
world (Gen. i. 1); 2. to land as opposed to sea 
(Gen. i, 10); 3. toa country (Gen. xxi. 32) ; 4, to 
a plot of ground (Gen. xxiii. 15); and 5. to the 
ground on which a man stands (Gen, xxxil. 3 
The two former senses alone concern us, the first 
involying an inquiry into the opinions of the He- 
brews on Cosmogony, the second on Geography 
I. Cosmocony.—The views of the Hebrews on 
this subject are confessedly imperfect and sea 
1. The earth was regarded not only as the centra 
point of the universe, but as the universe itself, 
every other body—the heavens, sun, ™moou, 
stars—being subsidiary to, and, as it were, the com- 
plement of the earth. The Hebrew language 
no expression equivalent to our wniverse 5 the 
heavens and the earth” (Gen. i. 1, xiv. 195 Ex. 
xxxi. 17) has been regarded as such; but it 18 clear 
that the heavens were looked upon as a erie 
adjunct of the earth—the curtain of the tent 
which man dwells (Is. xl. 22), the aad 
which fitted the sphere ve sen “ xxii. 3 
and Is, xl. 22)—desi solely for purposes 
Ssotiomite tn ta cconatay sit a earth, As with 
the heaven itself, so also with the heavenly re 
they were regarded solely as the peepee aay 
earth. 2. The bene yeoman ‘ 
aspect ; in relation to God, as the mantl=* 
His infinite attributes 5 in relation to man, as the 
scene of his abode. (1. “The Hebrew cosmogory 
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is based upon the lending principle that the universe | xxxii. 22; Job xi. 8). It extended beneath the sea 
exists, not independently of God by any necessity | (Job xxvi. 5, 6), and was thus supposed to be con- 
or any inherent power, nor yet contemporaneously | terminous with the upper world.=[I. GEOGRAPHY, 
with God, as being co-existent with Him, nor yet 
in opposition to God, as a hostile element, but de- 
pendently upon Him, subsequently to Him, and in 
subjection to Him. (2.) The earth was regarded 
in relation to man, and accordingly each act of 
creation isa preparation of the earth for his abode— 
light, as the primary condition of all life ; the hea- 
vens, for purposes already detailed; the dry land, 
for his home ; “ grass for the cattle and herb for 
the service of man” (Ps, civ. 14); the alternations 
of day and night, the one for his work and the 
other for his rest (Ps. civ, 23); fish, fowl, and 
flesh for his food; the beasts of burden, to lighten 
his toll. The work of each day of creation has its 
specific application to the requirements and the 
comforts of man, and is recorded with that special 
view. 3. Creation was regarded as a progressive 
work—a gradual development from the inferior to 
the superior orders of things. Thus it was with the 
’s surface, at first a chaotic mass, and thence 
gradually brought into a state of order and beauty. 
Thus also with the different portions of the uni- 
terse, the earth before the light, the light before 
the firmament, the firmament before the dry land. 
Thus also with the orders of living beings ; firstly, 
plants; secondly, fish and birds ; thirdly, cattle; 
and lastly, man. 4, Order involves time; a suc- 
cession of events implies a succession of periods ; 
and accordingly Moses assigns the work of creation 
to six days, each having its specific portion. The 
manber, in which these acts are described as having 
n done, precludes all idea of time in relation to 
ommance: it was miraculous and instanta- 

bends: “ God said” and then “it was.’ But the 
pearesstvenese, and consequently the individuality 
the acts, does involve an idea of time as elapsing 
een the completion of one and the commence- 







































to the form and size of the earth, its natural divi- 
sions, and physical features; (2) the countries into 
which they divided it and their rogressive ac- 
quaintance with those countries—(1.) There seem 
to be traces of the same ideas as prevailed amon 
the Greeks, that the world was a disc (Is. x]. 22), 
bordered by the ocean (Deut. xxx. 13; Job xxvi. 
10; Ps. exxxix. 9; Prov. viii, 27), with Jerusalem 
as its centre (Ez. v. 5), which was thus regarded, 
like Delphi, as the navel (Judg. ix. 37 ; Ez. xxviii, 
12), or, according to another view, the highest 
point of the world. But Jerusalem might be re- 
garded as the centre of the world, not only as the seat 
of religious light and truth, but to a certain extent 
in a geographical sense, A different view has been 
gathered from the expression “ four corners,” as 
though implying the quadrangular shape of a gar- 
ment stretched out ; but the term ‘ corners” may 
be applied in a metaphorical sense for the extreme 
ends of the world (Job xxxvii, 3; Is. xi. 12; Ez. 
vii. 2). As to the size of the earth, the Hebrews 
had but a very indefinite notion. Without unduly 
pressing the language of prophecy, it may be said 
that their views on this point extended but little 
beyond the nations with which they came in con- 
tact; its solidity is frequently noticed, its dimen- 
sions but seldom (Job xxxviii. 18 ; Is. xlii. 5). The 
earth was divided into four quarters or regions 
corresponding to the four points of the compass; 
these were described in various ways, sometimes 
according to their positions relatively to a person 
facing the east, before, behind, the right hand, and 
the /eft hand, representing respectively E., W., S., 
and N. (Job xxiii. 8, 9); sometimes relatively to 
the sun’s course, the rising, the setting (Ps. 1. 1), 
the brilliant quarter (Ez. xl. 24), and the dark 
quarter (Ex. xxvi. 20); sometimes as the seat of 
the four winds (Ez. xxxvii. 9); and sometimes ac- 
cording to the physical characteristics, the sca for 
the W. (Gen. xxviii. 14), the parched for the S. 
(Ex, xxvii. 9), and the mountains for the N. (Is. 
"| xiii. 4). The north appears to have been regarded 
as the highest part of the earth’s surface, in conse- 
quence perhaps of the mountain ranges which existed 
there, and thus the heaviest part of the earth (Job 
xxvi. 7). The north was also the quarter in which 
-| the Hebrew el-Dorado lay, the land of gold mines 
(Job xxxvii. 22; margin; comp. Her. iii. 116).— 
(2.) We proceed to give a brief sketch of the geo- 
graphical knowledge of the Hebrews down to the 
period when their distinctive names and ideas were 
superseded by those of classical writers. Of the 
physical objects noticed we may make the follow- 
ing summary, omitting of course the details of the 
geography of Palestine: —1. Seas—the Mediterra- 
nean, which was termed the “great sea” (Num. 
xxxiv. 6), the “sea of the Philistines” (Ex. xxiii. 
31), and the “western sea” (Deut, xi. 24); the 
Red Sea, under the names of the “sea of Suph or 
sedge” (Ex. x, 19), and the ‘“ Egyptian sea” (Is. 
xi, 15); the Dead Sea, under the names “ Salt 
Sea” (Gen. xiv. 3), “ Eastern Sea” (Joel ii. 20), 
and “ Sea of the Desert” (Deut. iv. 49); and the 
h Sea of Chinnereth, or Galilee (Num. xxxiv. 11); 
Was elevated above the level of | 2. Rivers—the Euphrates, which was specifically 
“p Tee Surface was sheol, | “the river” (Gen. xxxi. 21), or “the great river’ 
eh” (Num. xvi, 40; Deut. | (Deut. i. 7); the Nile, which was named either 
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‘Y&or (Gen. xli. 1), or Sihor (Josh. xiii. 3); the 
Tigris, under the name of Hiddekel (Dan. x. 4) ; 
the Chebar, Chaboras, a tributary to the Euphrates 
(Ez. i. 3); the Habor, probably the same, but 
sometimes identified with the Chaboras that falls 
into the Tigris (2 K. xvii, 6); the river of Egypt 
(Num. xxxiv. 5); and the rivers of Damascus, 
Abana (Barada), and Pharpar (2 K. v. 12). For 
the Gihon and Pison (Gen. ii. 11, 13), see EDEN. 
3. Mountains—Ararat or Armenia (Gen. viii. 4); 
Sinai (Ex. xix. 2) ; Horeb (Ex. iii. 1); Hor (Num. 
xx, 22) near Petra; Lebanon (Deut. iii. 25); and 
Sephar (Gen, x. 30} in Arabia. The distribution 
of the nations over the face of the earth is system- 
atically described in Gen. x., to which account sub- 
sequent, though not very important, additions are 
made in caps, xxv. and xxxvi., and in the pro- 
phetical and historical books. Although the table 
in Gen. x. is essentially ethnographical, yet the geo- 
graphical element is also strongly developed: the 
writer had in his mind’s eye not only the descent 
but the residence of the various nations. Some of 
the names indeed seem to be purely geographical 
designations. Commencing from the west, the 
‘¢ isles of’ the Gentiles,” i. ¢. the coasts and islands 
of the Mediterranean sea, were occupied by the 
Japhetites in the following order :—Javan, the Jo- 
nians, in parts of Greece and Asia Minor; Eli- 
shah, perhaps the Aeolians, in the same countries ; 
Dodanim, the Dardani, in Illyricum; Tiras in 
Thrace ; Kittim, at Citium, in Cyprus; Ashkenaz 
in Phrygia; Gomer in Cappadocia, and Tarshish 
in Cilicia, In the north, Tubal, the Zibareni, in 
Pontus ; Meshech, the Moschici in Colchis; Magog, 
Gogarene, in northern Armenia; Togarmah in Ar- 
menia; and Madai in Media. The Hamites repre- 
sent the southern parts of the known world. This 
sketch is filled up, as far as regards northern 
Arabia, by a subsequent account, in cap. xxv., of 
the settlement of the descendants of Abraham by 
Keturah and of Ishmael. The countries, however, 
to which historical interest attaches are Mesopo- 
tamia and Egypt. The hereditary connexion of the 
Hebrews with the former of these districts, and the 
importance of the dynasties which bore sway in it, 
make it by far the most prominent feature in the 
map of the ancient world. The Egyptian captivity 
introduces to our notice some of the localities in 
Lower Egypt, viz. the province of Goshen, and the 
towns Rameses (Gen. xlvii. 11); On, Heliopolis 
(Gen. xli, 45); Pithom, Patumus ? (Ex. i. 11); 
and Migdol, Magdolum? (Ex. xiv. 2). It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the amount of information which 
the Hebrews derived from the Phoenicians; but 
there can be no doubt that it was from them that 
they learned the route to Ophir, and that they also 
became acquainted with the positions and produc- 
tions of a great number of regions comprratively 
unknown. From Ez. xxvii. we may form some 
idea of the extended ideas of geography which the 
‘Hebrews had obtained. The progress of informa- 
tion on the side of Africa is clearly marked: the 
distinction between Upper and Lower Egypt is 
mgs by the application of the name Pathros to 
arabe (Ez. xxix. 14). Memphis, the capital 
wer Egypt, is first mentioned in Hosea (ix. 6) 
under the name Moph, and afterwards frequently 
as Noph (Is. xix. 13); Thebes, the capital of Up 
Egypt, at a Inter period, as No-Ammon (Neh ii: 
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the Delta. The wars with the Assyrians and Ba- 
bylonians, and the captivities which followed, bring 
us back again to the geography of the East. Inci- 
dental notice is taken of several important places 
in connexion with these events. The names of 
Persia (2 Chr. xxxvi. 20) and India (Esth. i. 1) 
now occur: whether tle far-distant China is no- 
ticed at an earlier period under the name Sinim 
(Is. xlix. 12) admits of doubt. The names of 
Greece and Italy are hardly noticed in Hebrew geo- 
graphy: the earliest notice of the former, subse 
quently to Gen. x., occurs in Js. Ixvi. 19, under the 
name of Javan. If Italy is described at all, it is 
under the name Chittim (Dan. xi. 30). In the 
Maccabaean era the classical names came into com- 
mon use; and hencefurward the geography of the 
Bible, as far as foreign lands are concerned, is ab- 
sorbed in the wider field of classical geography. 

Earthenware. [PoTTERY. ]} 

Earthquake. Earthquakes, more or less violent, 
are of frequent occurrence in Palestine, as might be 
expected from the numerous traces of volcanic 
agency visible in the features of that country. The 
recorded instances, however, are but few; the most 
remarkable occurred in the reign of Uzziah (Am. i. 
1; Zech, xiv. 5), which Josephus connected with 
the sacrilege and consequent punishment of that 
monarch (2 Chr. xxvi. 16 ff.). From Zech. xiv. 
4 we are led to infer that a great convulsion took 
place at this time in the Mount of Olives, the 
mountain being split so as to leave a valley between 
its summits. Josephus records something of the 
sort, but his account is by no means clear. We 
cannot but think that the two accounts have the 
same foundation, and that the Mount of Olives 
was really affected by the earthquake. An earth- 
quake occurred at the time of our Saviours cruci- 
fixion ee xxvii. 51-54), which may be deemed 
miraculous rather from the conjanction of circum-. 
stances than from the nature of the phenomenon 
itself. Karthquakes are not unfrequently accom- 
panied by fissures of the earth’s surface; instances 
of this are recorded in connexion with the destruc- 
tion of Korah and his company (Num. xvi. 32), 
and at the time of our Lord’s death (Matt. xxv. 
51); the former may be paralleled by a similar oc- 
currence at Oppido in Calabria A.D. 1783, where 
the earth opened to the extent of 500, and a depth 
of more than 200 feet. ; 

East. The Hebrew terms, descriptive of the 
east, differ in idea, and, to a certain Sater 
application ; (1) edem properly means that Ne 
is before or in front of a person, and was applied 
the east from the custom of turning in that direc- 
tion when describing the points of the compass, 
before, behind, the right and the left, alagerne 
respectively E., W., S., and N. (Job xxin. 8, 9)5 
(2) mizrach means the place of the suns sgh 
Bearing in mind this etymological distinction, 1¥) 
natural that kedem should be used when the four 
quarters of the world are described (as in Gen. t) 
14, xxviii. 14; Job xxiii..8, 93 Ez. xlvii. 18 “I 
and mizrach when the east is only distinguishe 
from the west (Josh. xi. 3; Ps. 1. 1, ciii. 12, csi 
3; Zech. viii. 7), or from some other one qos srk 
(Dan, viii. 9, xi. 44; Ams‘iil.-12); exceptions 
this usage occur in PatveWity-8, and Is. alii ’ 
each, however, admittliy@rexpianat® Agr 
kedem is used in a-pitieaygx 
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such passages as Gen. ii. 8, iii. 24, xi. 2, xiii. 11, 
xxv, 6; and hence the subsequent application of the 
term, as a proper name (Gen. xxv. 6, eastward, 
unlo the land of Kedem), to the lands lying imme- 
diately enstward of Palestine, viz, Arabia, Mesopo- 
tamia and Babylonia; on the other hand mizrach is 
used of the far east with a less definite signification 
(Is. xli, 2, 25, xliii. 5, xlvi, 11), 

Easter, The occurrence of this word in the A. V. 
of Acts xii. 4, is chiefly noticeable as an example of 
the want of consistency in the translators. In the 
earlier English versions Easter had been frequently 
used as the translation of dora. At the last revj- 
fon Passover was substituted in all passages but 
this. [Passover. 

Fast Wind. (Winps,] 

Bbal. 1. One of the sons ef Shobal the son of 
Seir (Gen, sxxvi, 235 1 Chr. i. 40).—2%. OBAL the 
son of Joktan (1 Chr. i, 22; comp. Gen, x. 28). 

al, Mount, a mount in the promised land, 

ca whieh, according to the command of Moses, the 
Isradlites were, after their entrance on the promised 
lind, to “put” the curse which should fall upon 
then if they disobeyed the commandments of Je- 
ah, The blessing consequent on obedience was 


valley of Nablits are numerous caves and sepulchral 
excavations, The modern name of Ebal is Sittd Su- 
lamiyah, from a Mohammedan female saint, whose 
tomb is standing on the eastern part of the ridge, a 
little before the highest point is reached. 

E’bed, 1. (many MSS., and the Syr. and Arab. 
Versions, have Ever), father of GAAL, who with 
his brethren assisted the men of Shechem in their 
revolt against Abimelech (Judg. ix. 26, 28, 30, 
31, 35).—-2. Son of Jonathan; one of the Bene- 
Adin who returned from Babylon with Ezra (Ez. 
viii. 6). In 1 Esdras the name is given OBETH. 

Eb’ed-Mel'ech, an Aethiopian eunuch in the 
service of king Zedekiah, through whose inter- 
ference Jereminh was released from prison (Jer, 
xxviii. 7 ff., xxxix. 15 ff). His name seems to be 
an official tille= Aing’s slave, i.e. minister, 

Eb'en-e'zer (*‘ the stone of help”), a stone set 
up by Samuel after a signal defeat of the Philistines, 
as @ memorial of the “help” received on the occa- 
sion from Jehovah (1 Sam. vii. 12). Its position 
is carefully defined as between MizPEH and SHEN. 
Neither of these points, however, has been identified 
with uny certainty—the latter not at all. 

E'ber. 1. Son of Salah, and great-grandson of 
Shem (Gen. x. 24; 1 Chr. i. 19). For confusion 
between Eber and Heber see HEBER.—8, Son of 
Elpaal and descendant of Shaharaim of the tribe of 
Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 12).—8, A priest in the 
days of Joiakim the son of Jeshua (Neh. xii. 20). 

Ebi‘asaph, a Kohathite Levite of the family of 
Korah, one of the forefathers of the prophet Samnel 
and of Heman the singer (1 Chr. vi. 23, 37). The 
same man is probably intended in ix, 19. The name 
appears also to be identical with ABIASAPH, and 
in one passage (1 Chr. xxvi. 1) to be abbreviated to 
Asaph. 


















hear together, with a valley between, (2.) Gerizim 
ws very pear Shechem (Judg. ix. 7), and in Jo- 
*phos's time the names appear to have been 
altached to the mounts, which were then, as now, 

t' on the north and Gerizim on the south. Eu- 


rales Samaritan text, is in reference to Ebal and 


may merely be gl 
a exaped notice. 1. Both agree that Ebal 
© Mount on which the cursings were to rest, 
dig er the blessings, It appears incon- 
t Ebal, the mount of cursing, should be 

atte of the altar and the record of the law, 
erizim, the mount of blessing, should remain 





Ebony (Heb. Aobnim) occurs only in Ez. xxvii. 
15, as one of the valuable commodities imported 
nuto Tyre by the men of Dedan. The best kind of 
ebony is yielded by the Diospyros ebenum, a tree 
which grows in Ceylon and Southern India; but 
there are many trees of the natural order Ebenaceae 
which produce this material. There is every reason 
for believing that the ebony afforded by the Dios- 
pyros ebenum was imported from India or Ceylon 
by Phoenician traders; though it is equally pro- 
bable that the Tyrian merchants were supplied 
with ebony from trees which grew in Ethiopia. It 
is not known what tree yielded the Ethiopian ebony. 


to th contrary) that in buildin their 

aig . Serizim, e Samaritans were Tues 
macity - already enjoying a reputation for 
hich be an that they built on a Place upon 
retired ca Wns laid in the records which they 
fet of the’ ly with the Jews, Thus the very 
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The ary ctore of Bott for its original sanctity. 
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Ebro‘nah. [ABRONAH.] 

Eca'nus, one of the five swift scribes who at- 
tended on Esdras (2 Esdr. xiv. 24). 

Ecbat'sna (Heb. Achmétha). It is doubtful 
whether the name of this place is really contained 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, Many of the best com- 
mentators understand the expression, in Ezr. vi. 2, 
differently, and translate it “in a coffer.” Ifa 
city is meant, there is little doubt of one of the two 
Kcbatanas being intended, for except these towns 
there was no place in the province of the Medes 
which contained a palace, or where records are 
likely to have been deposited. In the apocryphal 
books Ecbatana is frequently mentioned (Tob. iii. 
7, xiv. 12,14; Jud.i. 1,23 2 Macc. ix. 3, &c.). 
Two cities of the name of Ecbatana seem to have 
existed in ancient times, one the capital of Northern 
Media, the Media Atropaténé of Strabo; the other 
the metropolis of the larger and more important 
province known as Media Magna, The site of the 
former appears to be marked by the very curious 
ruins at Takht-i-Sueiman (lat. 369 28', long. 
47° 9'); while that of the latter is occupied by 
Hamadan, which is one of the most important cities 
of modern Persia. There is generally some difli- 
culty in determining, when Ecbatana is mentioned, 
whether the northern or the southern metropolis is 
intended. Few writers are aware of the existence 
of the two cities, and they lie sufficiently near to 
one another for geographical notices in most cases 
to suit either site. 
“*seven-walled town” described by Herodotus, and 
declared by him to have been whe capital of Cyrus 
(Herod. i. 98-99, 153); and it was thus most pro- 
bably there that the roll was found which proved 
to Darius that Cyrus had really made a decree 
allowing the Jews to rebuild their temple. The 
peculiar featuxe of the site of Takht-i-Sulciman, 
which it is proposed to identify with the northern 
Ecbatana, is a conical hill rising to the height of 
about 150 feet above the plain, and covered both 
on its top and sides with massive ruins of the most 
antique and primitive character. A perfect en- 
ceinte, formed of large blocks of squared stone, may 
be traced round the entire hill along its brow; 
within there is an oval enclosure about 800 yards 
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in its greatest and 400 in its least diameter, strewn 
with ruins, which cluster round a remarkable lake. 
On three sides—the south, the west, and the north 
—the acclivity is steep and the height above the 
plain uniform, but on the east it abuts upon a hilly 
tract of ground, and here it is but slightly elevated 
above the adjacent country. The northern Ecba- 
tana continued to be an important place down to 
the 13th century after Christ. By the Greeks and 
Romans it appears to have been known as Gaza, 
Gazaca, or Canzaca, “ the treasure city,” on account 
of the wealth laid up in it; while by the Orientals 
it was termed Shiz. Its decay is referable to the 
Mogul conquests, ab. A.D. 1200; and its final ruin 
is supposed to date from about the 15th or 16th 
century. In the 2nd book of Maccabees (ix. 3, 
&c.) the Ecbatana mentioned is undoubtedly the 
southern city, now represented both in name and 
site by Hamadan. This place, situated on the 
northern flank of the great mountain called for- 
merly Orontes, and now Elwend, was perhaps as 
ancient as the other, and is far better known in 
history. If not the Median capital of Cyrus, it 
was at any rate regarded from the time of Darius 
Hystaspis as the chief city of the Persian satrapy 
of Media, and as such it became the summer Te- 
sidence of the Persian kings from Darius down- 
wards. The Ecbatana of the book of Tobit is 
thought by Sir H. Rawlinson to be the northern 
city. 

Ecclesias'tes (Heb. Koheleth).—I. Title. The 
title of this book is taken from the name by which 
the son of David, or the writer who personates him, 
speaks of himself throughout it. The apparent 
anomaly of the feminine termination indicates 
the abstract noun has been transferred from the 
office to the person holding it; and hence, with the 
single exception of Eccl. vii. 27, the noun, notwith- 
standing its form, is used throughout in the maseu- 
line. ‘The word has been applied to one who 
publicly in an assembly, and there is, to say the 
least, a tolerable agreement in favour of this inter- 
pretation. On the other hand, Grotius has sug- 
gested ‘¢ compiler” as a better equivalent.—Il. rt 
nonicity. In the Jewish division of the books of the 
Old Testament, Ecclesiastes ranks as one of the five 

Megilloth or Rolls, and its 
ition, as having cano- 
nical authority, appears to 
have been recognised b 
the Jews from the time 
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account that the writer gives of himself in ch. i. and 
ii, is that it was written by the only “son of David ” 
(i. 1), who was “king over Israel in Jerusalem” 
(i. 12). The belief that Solomon was actually the 
author was, it need hardly be said, received generally 
by the Rabbinic commentators and the whole series 
of Patristic writers. Grotius was indeed almost the 
first writer who called it in question nnd started a 
different hypothesis, The objections which have been 
urged against the traditional belief by Grotius and 
later critics, and the hypotheses which they have 
satetitated for it, are drawn chiefly from the book 
itwlf. 1. The language of the book belongs to the 
time when the older Hebrew was becoming largely 
intermingled with Aramaic forms and words, and as 
uch takes its place in the latest group of books 
of the Old Testament. The prevalence of abstract 
foms is urged as belonging to a later period than 
that of Solomon in the development of Hebrew 
thought and language. The answers given to these 
objections by the defenders of the received belief are 
i) that gl of ae he call Aramaic or Chaldee 
“mms may have belonged to the period of pure 
Hebrew, though they have not ccmedows to is jin 
any extant writings; and (6) that so far as they are 
foreign to the Hebrew of the time of Solomon, he 
may Lave leat them from his “strange wives,” 
ee from the men who cime as ambassadors from 
her countries, 2. It has been asked whether 
Sciomen would have been likely to speak of himself 
* 10 L 12, or to describe with bitterness the misery 
Wrong of which his own misgovernment had 

de cause, as in iii, 16, iv.1. On the hy 
res that he was the writer, the whole book is a 
: are cement of evils which he had occasioned, 
yet there is no distinct confession and repent- 
La He question here raised is, of course, worth 
iain but it can hardly be looked on as lead- 
either direction to a conclusion. 3. It has 
bee that the state of society indicated in this 
sae to the same conclusion as its language, 
lac a ; Laie ae the return from the 

; vity, when the Jews were enjoyin 
Comparative freedom from invasion, but we 
cone evils of misgovernment under the 
apa é Persian king. Significant, though 
sia either direction, is the absence of 
e any contemporaneous prophetic ac- 
iy dra Messianic hopes. The tise HieSagh: 
tvne Name va eye instead of Jehovah as the 
where it wes se ne question as to date nearly 
2 tothe end of indications of rising questions 
bs nature ‘ man’s life, and the constitution of 
tnt conte like those which afterwards 
tenture en Uceism (iii, 19-21), of a copious 
nnected with those questions, confirm, 
the i ahr aa the later date. It 
ts at the absence of any reference 
beh 4 work as this in the enumerating of Solo- 
K. iv. 32, tends, at least, to 
In this case, however, as in 
2giinst ieee. of recent criticism are stronger 
ntal theory oe belief than in support of any 
trdant hte to rest their case upon the dis- 
amptn tat the bee ae On the 
Don, but to the 
Sptrity, ; 

~ Y rates which have been assigned to it 
so poses erste more than 300 years. Grotius 
the bel to be referred to in xii. 11, as 
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who fixes it in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Ewald and De Wette conjecture the close of the 
period of Persian or the commencement of that of 
Macedonian rule; Bertholdt the period between 
Alexander the Great and Antiochus Epiphanes; 
Hitzig, circ, 204 u.c.; Hartmann, the time of the 
Maccabees. — IV. Plan. The book of Ecclesiastes 
comes before us as being conspicuously, among the 
writings of the O. T. the great stumbling-block or 
commentators. Some, at least, of the Rabbinical 
writers were perplexed by its teachings. Little can 
be gathered from the series of Patristic interpreters. 
The book is comparatively seldom quoted by them. 
No attempt is made to master its plan and to enter 
into the spirit of its writer. When we descend to 
the more recent developments of criticism, we meet 
with an almost incredible divergence of opinion. 
Luther sees in it a noble “ Politica vel Oeconomica,” 
leading men in the midst of all the troubles and 
disorders of human society to a true endurance and 
reasonable enjoyment, Grotius finds in it only a 
collection of many maxims, connected more or less 
closely with the great problems of human life. 
Others reject these views as partial and one-sided, 
and assert that the object of the writer was to point 
out the secret of a true blessedness in the midst of all 
the distractions and sorrows of the world as consist- 
ing in a tranquil calm enjoyment of the good that 
comes from God. The variety of these opinions in- 
dicates sufficiently that the book is as far removed 
as possible from the character of a formal treatise. 
It is that which it professes to be—the confession 
of a man of wide experience looking back upon his 
past life and looking out upon the disorders and 
calamities which surround him. The true utter- 
ances of such a man are the records of his struggles 
atter truth, of his occasional glimpses of it, of his 
ultimate discovery. The writer of Ecclesiastes is not 
a didactic moralist, nor a prophet, but a man who 
has sinned in giving way to selfishness and sensu- 
ality, who has paid the penalty of that sin in satiety 
and weariness of life; in whom the mood of spirit, 
over-reflective, indisposed to action, has become 
dominant in its darkest form, but who has through all 
this been under the discipline of a divine education, 
and has learnt from it the lesson which God meant 
to teach him. What that lesson was will be seen 
from an examination of the book itself. It is tole- 
rably clear that the recurring burden of “ Vanity 
of vanities ’’ and the teaching which recommends a 
life of calm enjoyment, mark, whenever they occur, 
a kind of halting-place in the succession of thoughts. 
Taking this, accordingly, as our guide, we may look 
on the whole book as falling into four divisions, and 
closing with that which, in its position no less than 
its substance, is “ the conclusion of the whole 
matter.” (1.) Ch. i. and ii. This portion of the 
book more than any other has the character ofa 
personal confession. The Preacher starts with re- 
producing the phase of despair and weariness into 
which his experience had led him (i. 2, 3). To the 
man who is thus satiated with life the order and 
regularity of nature are oppressive (i. 4-7). That 
which seems to be new is but the repetition of the 
old (i, 8-11). Then, having laid bare the depth to 
which he had fallen, he retraces the path by which 
he had travelled thitherward. First he had sought 
after wisdom as that to which God seemed to call 
him (i. 13), but the pursuit of it was a sore tra- 
vail, and there was no satisfaction in its possession. 
The first experiment in the search after happiness 
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had failed and he tried another (ii. 1-9). But this 
also failed to give him peace (ii. 11). The first 
section closes with that which, in different forms, 
is the main lesson of the book—to make the best ot’ 
what is actually around one (ii. 24)—to substitute 
for the reckless feverish pursuit of pleasure the 
calm enjoyment which men may yet find both for 
the senses and the intellect. (2.) Ch. iii, 1—vi. 9. 
The order of thought in this section has a different 
starting-point. One who looked out upon the infi- 
nitely varied phenomena of men’s life might yet 
discern, in the midst of that variety, traces of un 
order, There are times and seasons for each of 
them in its turn, even as there are for the vicissi- 
tudes of the world of nature (iii. 1-8). The heart 
of man with its changes is the mirror of the uni- 
verse (iii. 11), and is, like that, inscrutable. And 
from this there comes the same conclusion as from 
the personal experience, Calmly to accept the changes 
and chances of life, entering into whatever joy they 
bring, as one accepts the order of nature, this is the 
way of peace ae 13). The thought of the ever- 
recurring cycle of nature, which had before been 
irritating and disturbing, now whispers the same 
lesson. The transition from this to the opening 
thoughts of ch. iv. seems at first somewhat abrupt. 
Instead of the self-centred search after happiness he 
looks out upon the miseries and disorders of the 
world, and learns to sympathise with suffering (iv. 
1). And in this survey of life on a large scale, as 
in that of a personal experience, there is a cycle 
which is ever being repeated. The opening of 
ch. v. again presents the appearance of abruptness, 
but it is because the survey of human life takes a 
yet wider range. The eye of the Preacher passes 
from the dwellers in palaces to the worshippers in 
the Temple, the devout and religious men. Have 
they found out the secret of life, the path to wis- 
dom and happiness? The answer to that question 
is that there the blindness and folly of mankind 
show themselves in their worst forms. The com- 
mand ‘‘ Fear thou God,” meant that a man was to 
take no part in a religion such as this. But that 
command also suggested the solution of another 
problem, of that prevalence of injustice and oppres- 
sion which had before weighed down the spirit of 
the inquirer. The section ends as before with the 
conclusion, that to feed the eyes with what is actu- 
ally before them is better than the ceaseless wander- 
ings of the spirit. (3,) Ch. vi. 10 —viii, 15. So 
far the lines of thought all seemed to converge 
to one result. The ethical teaching that grew 
out of the wise man’s experience had in it some- 
vhing akin to the higher forms of Epicureanism. 
But the seeker could not rest in this, and found 
himself beset with thoughts at once more troubling 
and leading toa higher truth. The spirit of man 
looks before and after, and the uncertainties of the 
future vex it (vi. 12). So far there are signs of 
a clearer insight into the end of life. Then comes 
an oscillation which carries him back to the old 
problems (vii. 15). The repetition of thoughts 
that had appeared before, is perhaps the natural 
consequence of such an oscillation, and accordingly 
in ch. viii. we find the seeker moving in the same 
round as before. There are the old reflections on 
the misery of man (viii. 6), and the confusions in 
the moral order of the universe (viii. 10, 11), the 
old conclusion that enjoyment, such enjoyment as is 
compatible with the fear of God, is-the Only. wis- 
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the pause impiied in his again arriving at the lesson 
of ver. 15, the Preacher retraces the last of his many 
wanderings. This time the thought with which he 
started was a profound conviction of the inability of 
man to unravel the mysteries by which he is sur- 
rounded (viii. 17), of the nothingness of man when 
death is thought of as ending all things (ix. 3-6), of 
the wisdom of enjoying life while we may (ix. 7-10), 
of the evils which affect nations or individual man 
(ix. 11, 12). The wide experience of the Preacher 
suggests sharp and pointed sayings as to these evils 
(x. 1-20), each true and weighty in itself, but not 
leading him on to any firmer standing-ground or 
clearer solution of the problems which oppressed 
him. It is here that the traces of plan and method 
in the book seem most to fail us. In ch. xi. how- 
ever the progress is more rapid. The tone of the 
Preacher becomes more that of direct exhortation, 
and he speaks in clearer and higher notes. The end 
of man’s life is not to seek enjoyment for himself 
only, but to do good to others, regardless of the 
uncertainties or disappointments that may attend his 
efforts (xi. 1-4). The secret of a true life is that a 
man should consecrate the vigour of his youth to 
God (xii. 1). It is well to do that before the night 
comes, before the slow decay of age benumbs all the 
faculties of sense (xii. 2, 6), before the spirit returns 
to God who gave it. The thought of that end rings 
out once more the knell of the nothingness of all 
things earthly (xii. 8); but it leads also to “the 
conclusion of the whole matter,” to that to which 
all trains of thought and all the experiences of life 
had been leading the seeker after wisdom, that “to 
fear God and keep his commandments” was the 
highest good attainable. If the representation which 
has been given of the plan and meaning of the book 
be at all a true one, we find in it, no less than jn 
the hook of Job, indications of the struggle with the 
doubts and difficulties which in all ages of the world 
have presented themselves to thoughtful observers 
of the condition of mankind. The writer of the 
book of Job deals with the great mystery presented 
by the sufferings of the righteous. In the words 
of the Preacher, we trace chiefly the weariness or 
satiety of the pleasure-seeker, and the failure of all 
schemes of life but one. In both, though by very 
diverse paths, the inquirer is Jed to take refuge in 
the thought that God’s kingdom is infinitely great, 
and that man knows but the smallest fragment of 
it; that he must refrain from things which are too 
high for him and be content with the duties of his 
own life and the opportunities it presents for his 
doing the will of God. : 
Ecclesias'tious, the title given in the Latin 
Version to the book which is called in the Septua- 
gint THE WispoM oF Jesus THE SON OF SIRACH. 
The word, like many others of Greek origin, appears 
to have been adopted in the African dialect. The 
right explanation of the word ig given by Rufinus, 
who remarks that “ it does not designate the author 
of the book, but the character of the writing, 5 
publicly used in the services of the Church. Accord- 
ing to Jerome the original Hebrew title was Pro- 
verbs; and the Wisdom of Sirach shared with the 
canonical book of Proverbs and.the Wisdom of Salo” 
mon the title of The book of oe of Jesus 
Syriac version peng rag 3-95 oa a xd) ;_ and the 
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Jesus (i. ¢. Jeshua) the son of Sirach, of Jerusalem 
(c.. 27), but the conjectures which have been 
made to fill up this short notice are either unwar- 
ranted or absolutely improbable. The Palestinian 
origin of the author is, however, par ecg te 
internal evidence, ¢.g. xxiv. 10 f. 3. The lan- 
guage in which the book was originally composed 
was Hebrew, t,¢. perhaps the Aramean dialect. 
Jerome says that he had met with the “Hebrew ”’ 
text. The internal character of the present book 
bens witness to its foreign source. 4. Nothing 
however remains of the original proverbs of Ben 
Sirs except the few fragments in pure Hebrew 
which occur in the Talmud and later Rabbinic 
writers; and even these may have been derived 
from tradition and not from any written collection. 
The Greek translation incorporated in the LXX., 
which is probably the source from which the other 
translations were derived, was made by the grandson 
of the author in Egypt “in the reign of Euergetes,” 
for the instruction of those “in a strange country 
ee bevel prepared to liye after the 
w. the date which is thus given is unfortun- 
ay ambiguous. Two kings of Egypt bore the 
sumame Euergetes, Ptol. III., the son and suc- 
cessor of Ptol, II, Philadelphus, Bc. 247-222; and 
Piol. VII. Physcon, the brother of Ptol. VI. Philo- 
rte B.C. 170-117, Some have supposed that 
gon a Sa 
on 0 irach, who is suppo 
sp Poy Is okeer reas 
-: others again have a 
plied the eulogy to Simon Il., and fixed the tae 
lation in the time of Ptolemy VII. But both sup- 
Posttionsare attended with serious difficulties, From 
bse cmsiderations it appears best to combine the 
Bela The a of the author was already 
W ’ ° e 
Tsit took fe aay in deg as aaa Ph es 
ua, it is quite possible that he book iterlf ha 
Hives while the name and person of the last of 
‘ pis oh great rnagogue ”? was still familiar 
l en. o. The name of the Greek 
lee ee aezown, He is commonly supposed 
stating same name as his grandfather, but 
: rests only on conjecture or misunder- 
air It is a more important fact that the 
: Ppears to recognise the incorporation of 
earlier collections into its text. Jesus the son of 
dag! * ipa ‘a himself the writing of 
Cc i . 6 
pore firth a shower of se from his h a > 
Fram the very natuen Hd m his heart. 
lie “a glean? H of his work the author was 
1). 7 The Sprinn the rape-gntherers ” (axsiii 
eee at htver and Old Latin versions, which 
aoe ihe : mba eine differ cop- 
i whether Kea be text, and it is un- 
6 : y Were derived from some other 
on or trom the Hebrew original. The 
a Is bara derived from the Syriac, 
og Greek MSS, present great discre- 
gement of sae So 
cag * “0—xxxvi, 17, in the Vati- 
%. It is ape a Is very different, 
fiak -2 
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Wi, 154 gy present shape. The latter part, 
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Doble man,” Sty subject; and “the praise of 
(sli, 94 toform a complete whole in itself 
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ing to the three works of Solomon, the Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and Canticles. Eichhorn supposed that 
the book was made up of three distinct collections 
which were afterwards united : i.—xxiii.; xxiv.— 
xlii. 14; xlii. 15—], 24. Bretschneider sets aside 
this hypothesis, and at the same time one which he 
had formerly been inclined to adopt, that. the recur- 
rence of the same ideas in xxiv. 32 ff. ; xxxiii. 16, 17 
(xxx.) ; 1. 27, marks the conclusions of three parts. 
The last five verses of c, 1. (1. 25-29) form a natural 
conclusion to the book; and the prayer, which 
forms the last chapter (li.), is wanting in two MSS. 
10. The earliest clear coincidence with the contents 
of the book occurs in the epistle of Barnabas (c. xix. 
= Ecclus, iv. 31), and there is no mark of quotation, 
The parallels which have been discovered in the 
New Testament are too general to show that they 
were derived from the written text, and not from 
popular language. ‘The first distinct quotations 
occur in Clement of Alexandria; but from the end 
of the second century the book was much used and 
cited with respect. Clement speaks of it continu- 
ally as Scripture, as the work of Solomon. Origen 
cites passages with the same formula as the Canoni- 
cal books. ‘The other writers of the Alexandrine 
school follow the same practice. Augustine quotes 
the book constantly himself as the work of a pro- 


phet, the word of God, ‘ Scripture,” but he ex- 


pressly notices that it was not in the Hebrew Canon. 
Jerome, in like manner, contrasts the book with 
‘¢the Canonical Scriptures” as “doubtful,” while 
they are “sure.” The book is not quoted by Ire- 
naeus, Hippolytus, or Musebius; and is not con- 
tained in the Canon of Melito, Origen, Cyril, Lao- 
dicea, Hilary, or Rutinus. It was never included 
by the Jews among their Scriptures. 11. But 
while the book is destitute of the highest canonical 
authority, it is a most important monument of the 
religious state of the Jews at the period of its com- 
position, Asan expression of Palestinian theology 
it stands alone; for there is no sufficient reason for 
assuming Alexandrine interpolations or direct Alex- 
andrine influence, 

Eclipse of the Sun. No historical notice of an 
eclipse vecurs in the Bible, but there are passages in 
the prophets which contain manifest allusion to this 
phenomenon (Am. viii. 9; Mic. iii, 6; Zech. xiv. 
6; Joel ii. 10, 31; iii, 15). Some of these notices 
probably refer to eclipses that occurred about 
the time of the respective compositions: thus the 
date of Amos coincides with a total eclipse, which 
occurred Feb, 9, B.c. 784, and was visible at Jeru- 
salem shortly after noon; that of Micah with the 
eclipse of June 5, B.c. 716. A passing notice in 
Jer. xv. 9 coincides in date with the eclipse of 
Sept. 30, B.c. 610, so well known from Herodotus’ 
account (i. 74, 103). The darkness that over- 
spread the world at the crucifixion cannot wit? 
reason be attributed to an eclipse, as the moon was 
at the full at the time of the Passover. 

Ed, i.¢, “ witness,” a word inserted in the Auth. 
Vers. of Josh. xxii. 34, apparently on the authority 
ofa few MSS., and also of the Syriac and Arabic 
Versions, but not existing in the generally received 
Hebrew Text. 

E'dar, Tower of (accur. EDER), a place named 
only in Gen. xxxv. 21. Jacob's first halting-place 
between Bethlehem and Hebron was “beyond the 
tower Eder.” According to Jerome it was 1000 
paces from Bethlehem. 

Bdd‘ias, 1 Esdr. ix, 26. [Jezrau.] 
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E'den, the first residence of man, It would be 
difficult, in the whole history of opinion, to find any 
subject which has so invited, and at the same time 
so completely baffled, conjecture, as the Garden of 
Eden. In order more clearly to understand the 
merit of the several theories, it will be necessary 
to submit to a careful examination the historic nar- 
rative on which they are founded. Omitting those 
portions of the text of Gen. ii. 8-14 which do not 
bear upon the geographical position of Eden, the 
description is as follows:—‘ And the Lord God 
planted a garden in Eden eastward.....And a river 
goeth forth from Eden to water the garden; and 
from thence it is divided and becomes four heads 
(or arms). The name of the first is Pison: that is 
it which compasseth the whole land of Havilah, 
where is the gold. And the gold of that land is 
good: there is the bdellium and the onyx stone. 
eAnd the name of the second river is Gihon; that is 
it which compasseth the whole land of Cush. And 
the name of the third river is Hiddekel; that is it 
which floweth before Assyria. And the fourth 
river, that is Euphrates.” In the eastern portion 
then of the region of Eden was the garden planted. 
The river which flowed through Eden watered the 
garden, and thence branched off into four distinct 
streams. The first problem to be solved then is 
this:—To find a river which, at some stage of its 
course, is divided into four streams, two of which 
are the Tigris and Euphrates. The identity of these 
rivers with the Hiddekel and P’rath has never been 
disputed, and no hypothesis which omits them is 
worthy of consideration. Setting aside minor dif- 
ferences of detail, the theories which have been 
framed with regard to the situation of the terrestrial 
paradise naturally divide themselves into two classes. 
The first class includes all those which place the 
garden of Eden below the junction of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and interpret the names Pison and 
Gihon of certain portions of these rivers: the second, 
those which seek -for it in the high table-land of 
Armenia, the fruitful parent of many noble streams. 
The old versions supply us with little or no assist- 
ance. It would be a hopeless task to attempt to 
chronicle the opinions of all the commentators upon 
this question: their name is legion. Philo is the 
first who ventured ‘upon an allegorical interpreta- 
tion. He conceived that by paradise is darkly 
shadowed forth the governing faculty of the soul ; 
that the tree of life signifies religion, whereby the 
soul is immortalised; and by the faculty of know- 
ing good and evil the middle sense, by which 
are discerned things contrary to nature. The four 
rivers he explains of the several virtues of prudence, 
temperance, courage, and justice; while the main 
stream of which they are branches is the generic 
virtue, goodness, which goeth forth from Eden, the 
wisdom of God. The opinions of Philo would not 
be so much worthy of consideration, were it not 
that he has been followed by many of the Fathers. 
Among the Hebrew traditions enumerated by Jerome 
18 one that paradise was created before the world 
was formed, and js therefore beyond its limits. 
Among the literal ee there is an infinite 
diversity of opinions. What is the river which 
goes forth from Eden to water the garden? is a 
question which has been often asked, and still waits 
for a satisfactory answer. That the ocean stream 
Noe Me ee ed the earth was the source from 
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those who place the garden of Eden below the june- 
tion of the Tigris and Euphrates, and their con- 
jecture would deserve consideration were it not that 
this stream cannot, with any degrce of propriety, be 
said to risein Eden, By those who refer the posi- 
tion of Eden to the highlands of Armenia, the 
*‘ river” from which the four streams diverge is 
conceived to mean “a collection of springs,” or a 
well-watered district. But this signification of the 
word is wholly without a parallel. According to 
some it was the Caspian sea. That the Hiddekel is 
the Tigris, and the P’rath the Euphrates, has never 
been denied, except by those who assume that the 
whole narrative is a myth which originated else 
where, and was adapted by the Hebrews to their 
own geographical notions. With regard to the 
Pison, the most ancient and most universally re- 
ceived opinion identifies it with the Ganges. Jo- 
sephus, Eusebius, and many others held this. But 
Rashi maintained that the Pison was the Nile. 
That the Pison was the Indus was an opinion cur- 
rent long before it was revived by Ewald and 
adopted by Kalisch. Philostorgius conjectured that 
it was the Hydaspes, Some have found the Pison 
in the Naharmalca, one of the artificial canals which 
formeily joined the Euphrates with the Tigris. 
Even those commentators who agree in placing the 
terrestrial Paradise on the Shat-el-Arab, the stream 
formed by the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
between Ctesiphon and Apamea, are by no means 
unanimous as to which of the branches, into which 
this stream is again divided, the names Pison and 
Gihon are to be applied. Calvin conjectured that 
the Pison was the most easterly of these channels ; 
Huet that it was the westernmost. The advocates 
of the theory that the true position of Eden is to be 
sought for in the mountains of Armenia have iden- 
tified the Pison with the Phasis, Raumer endea- 
voured to prove that it was the Aras or Araxes, 
which flows into the Caspian Sea, Colonel Chesney, 
from the results of extensive observations in Armenia, 
was “led to infer that the rivers known by the 
comparatively modern names of Halys and Araxes 
are those which, in the book of Genesis, have the 
names of Pison and Gihon; and that the countiy 
within the former is the land of Havilah, whilst 
that which borders upon the latter is the still mee 
remarkable country of Cush.” In the narrative 0 
Genesis the river Pison is defined as that which sur- 
rounds the whole land of Havilah. It is, then, 
absolutely necessary, to fix the position of Havilah 
before proceeding to identify the Pison with any pat 
ticular river. In Gen, ii. 11, 12, it is described as the 
land where the best gold was found, and which was 
besides rich in the treasures of the b'dolach and the 
stone shoham. If the Havilah of Gen. ii. be identi 
with any one of the countries mentioned in Gen. x. 
29, xxv. 18, 1 Sam. xv. 7, we mast look for it on the 
east or south of Arabia, and probably not far te 
the Persian Gulf. That Havilah is that part 
India through which the Ganges flows, and, a 
generally, the eastern region of the earth ; that it. 
to be found in Susiana, in Ava, or in the Ural region, 
are conclusions necessarily following upon the as- 
sumptions with to the Pison. 
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Ganges held also that the Gihon was the Nile. The 
etymology of Gihon seems to indicate that it was a 
swiftly-lowing impetuous stream. According to 
Golius Jichoon is the name given to the Oxus, 
which has, on this account, been assumed by Rosen- 
miller, Hartmann, and Michaelis to be the Gihon 
of Scripture. But the Arazes, too, is called by the 
Persians Jichoon ar-Ras, and from this circum- 
stance it has been adopted by Reland, Calmet, and 
Col. as the modern representative of the 
Gibon, Bochart and Huet contended that it was 
the easternmost of these channels by which the 
united streams of the Euphrates and Tigris fall 
ato the Persian Gulf. Calvin considered it to be 
the most westerly. That it should be the Orontes, 
the Ganges, the Kur, or Cyrus, necessarily followed 
from the exigencies of the several theories. Rask 
and Verbrugge are in favour of the Gyndes of the 
ancients, From etymological considerations, Huet 
was induced to place Cush in Chusistan (2 K. xvii. 
24), Leclerc in Cassiotis in Syria, and Reland in the 
“regio Cossseoram,”  Bochart identified it with 
Susiana, Link with the country about the Caucasus, 
and Hartmann with Bactria or Bélkh, the site of 
Paradise being, in this case, in the celebrated vale 
of Kashmir. The term Cush is generally applied 
in the Old Testament to the countries south of the 
Israelites, It was the southern limit of Egypt 
3, rsix. 10), and apparently the most westerly 
of the provinces over which the rule of Ahasuerus 
extended, “from India even unto Ethiopia” (Esth. 
LI, viii, 9), Egypt and Cush are associated in 
the majority of instances in which the word occurs 
(Ps Invi, 31; Is, xviii. 15 Jer. xlvi. 9, &e.): but 
in two pascages Cush stands in close juxtaposition 
with Elam (Is, xi, 11), and Persia (Ez. xxxviii, 5). 
The Cushite king, Zerah, was utterly defeated by 
As at Mareshah, and pursued as far as Gerar, a 
Pale prvrieat on the southern border 
» Which was apparently under his 
cE (2 Chr. xiv. 9, &.). In 2 Chr. xxi. 16, the 
cians are described as dwelling “beside the 
ae jand both are mentioned in connexion 
ce the Philistines, The wife of Moses, who, we 
aie from Ex, ii., was the daughter of a Midianite 
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ing to Bochart, it may be Addan, or Addana, which 
geographers place on the Euphrates. Michaelis is 
in favour of the modern Aden, as the Eden of 
Ezekiel. In the absence of positive evidence, pro- 
bability seems to point to the N.W. of Mesopotamia 
as the locality of Eden.—2. BETH-EDEN, “ house 
of pleasure ;”” probably the name of a country resi- 
dence of the kings of Damascus (Am.i. 5), Mi- 
chaelis, misled by an apparent resemblance in name, 
identified it with EfAden, about a day’s journey from 
Baalbek. But Grotius, with greater appearance of 
probability, pointed to the Paradisus of Ptolemy as 
the locality of Eden. The ruins of the village of 
Jésieh el-Kadtmeh, now a paradise no longer, are 
supposed by Dr. Robinson to mark its site. Others 
have conjectured that Beth Eden is no other than 
Beit-Jenn, “the house of Paradise,’ not far to the 
south-west of Damascus, on the eastern slope of the 
Hermon, and a short distance from Medjel. 

E’den, 1. A Gershonite Levite, son of Joah, in 
the days of Hezekiah (2 Chr, xxix. 12).—=2. Also a 
Levite, contemporary and probably identical with 
the preceding (2 Chr. xxxi. 15). 

E'der, 1. One of the towns of Judah in the ex- 
treme south, and on the borders of Edom (Josh. 
xv. 21). No trace of it has been discovered in 
modern times, unless, as has been suggested, it is 
identical with ARAD, by a transposition of letters. 
—2. A Levite of the family of Merari, in the time 
of David (1 Chr. xxiii. 23, xxiv. 30). 

E'des, 1 Eedr. ix. 35. [Japav.] 

Ed'na, the wife of Raguel (Tob. vii. 2, 8, 14, 
16; x. 12; xi. 1). 

E'dom, Idume’a, or Idumae'a. The name 
Edom was given to Esau, the first-born son of 
Isaac, and twin brother of Jacob, when he sold his 
birthright to the latter for a meal of lentile pottage. 
The peculiar colour of the pottage gave rise to the 
name Edom, which signifies ‘ red” (Gen. xxv. 29- 
34). The country which the Lord subsequently 
gave to Esau was hence called the “ field of Edom” 
(Gen. xxxii, 3), or ‘land of Edom” (Gen, xxxvi. 
16; Num. xxxiii. 37). Probably its physical aspect 
may have had something to do with this. Edom 
was previously called Mount Seir (Gen. xxi. 3, 
xxxvi. 8), from Seir the progenitor of the Horites 
(Gen. xiv, 6, xxxvi. 20-22). The name Seir 
was perhaps adopted on account of its being de- 
scriptive of the “rugged” character of the terri- 
tory. The original inhabitants of the country were 
called Horites, from Hori, the grandson of Seir 
(Gen, xxxvi. 20, 22), because that name was de- 
scriptive of their habits as ‘‘Troglodytes,” or 
‘dwellers in caves.” The boundaries of Edom, 
though not directly, are yet incidentally defined 
with tolerable distinctness in the Bible. The 
country lay along the route pursued by the Israelites 
from the peninsula of Sinai to Kadesh-barnea, and 
thence back again to Elath (Deut. i. 2, ii. 1-8); 
that is, along the east side of the great valley of 
Arabah, It reached southward as far as Elath, 
which stood at the northern end of the gulf of 
Elath, and was the seaport of the Edomites; but 
it does not seem to have extended farther, as the 
Israelites on passing Elath struck out castward into 
the desert, so as to pass round the land of Edom 
(Deut. ii. 8). On the north of Edom lay the ter- 
ritory of Moab, through which the Israelites were 
also prevented from going, and were theretore com- 
pelled to go from Kadesh by the southern extremity 
of Edom (Judg. xi. 17, 18; 2 K. iii, 6-9). The 
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boundary between Moab and Edom appears to have 
been the “brook Zered” (Deut. ii. 13, 14, 18), 
probably the modern Wady-el-Ahsy, which still 
divides the provinces of Kerak (Moab) and Jebd/ 
(Gebalene). But Edom was wholly a mountainous 
country. It only embraced the narrow moun- 
tainous tract (about 100 miles long by 20 broad) 
extending along the eastern side of the Arabah from 
the northern end of the gulf of Elath to near the 
southern end of the Dead Sea. The mountain-range 
of Edom is at present divided into two districts. 
The northern is called Jeba/. It begins at Wady- 
el-Ahsy, which separates it from Kerak, and it ter- 
minates at or near Petra. The southern district is 
called esh-Skérah, a name whicl., though it re- 
sembles, bears no radical relation to the Hebrew 
Seir. Thé physical geography of Edom is some- 
what peculiar. Along the western base of the 
mountain-range are low calcareous hills. To these 
succeed lofty masses of igneous rock, chiefly por- 
phyry, over which lies red and variegated saudstone 
in irregular ridges and ‘abrupt cliffs, with deep 
ravines between. The latter strata give the moun- 
tains their most striking features and remarkable 
colours. The average elevation of the summit is 
about 2000 feet above the sea. Along the eastern 
side runs an almost unbroken limestone ridge, a 
thousand feet or more higher than the other. This 
ridge sinks down with an easy slope into the plateau 
of the Arabian desert. While Edom is thus wild, 
rugged, and almost inaccessible, the deep glens and 
flat terraces along the mountain sides are covered 
with rich soil, from which trees, shrubs, and flowers 


now spring up luxuriantly. The ancient capital of 


Edom was Bozrah (Buseirch) near the northern 
border (Gen. xxxvi. 33; Is. xxxiv. 6, lxiff. 13; Jer. 
xlix. 13, 22). But Sela (Petra) appears to have 
been the principal stronghoid in the days of Ama- 
ziah (B.C. 838; 2 K. xiv. 7): Elath, and Ezion- 
geber were the seaports (2 Sam. viii. 14; 1 K. ix. 
26). When the kingdom of Israel began to decline, 
the Edomites not only reconquered their lost cities, 
but made frequent inroads upon southern Palestine 
(2 Chr. xxviii. 17). It was probably on account 
of these attacks, and of their uniting with the 
Chaldeans against the Jews, that the Edomites 
were 60 fearfully denounced by the later prophets 
(Obad. 1 sq.; Jer. xlix. 7 sq.; Ezek. xxv. 12 sa., 
xxxv. 3 sq.). During the Captivity they advanced 
westward, occupied the whole territory of their 
brethren the Amalekites (Gen. xxxvi. 12; 1 Sam. 
xv. 1 sq.), and even took possession of many towns 
in southern Palestine, including Hebron. The name 
Edom, or rather its Greek form, Idumaea, was now 
given to the country lying between the valley of 
- Arabah and the shores of the Mediterranean While 
Idumaea thus extended westward, Edom Proper was 
taken possession of by the Nabatheans, They were 
a powerful people, and held a great, part of southern 
Arabia. They took Petra and established them- 
selves there at least three centuries before Christ. 
Leaving off their nomad habits, they settled down 
amid the mountains of Edom, engaged in commerce, 
and founded the little kingdom called by Roman 
writers Arabia Petraea, which embraced nearly the 
same terkitory as the ancient Edom. To the Naba- 
theans Petra owes those great monuments which are 
still the wonder of the world, arly in the Chris- 
tian era Edom Proper was included by raphers 
in Palestine, but in the fifth century a new division 
was made of the whole country into Palaestina 
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Prima, Secunda, and Tertia. The last embraced 
Edom and some neighbouring provinces, and when 
it became an ecclesiastical division its metropolis 
was Petra. 

E’domites, the descendants of Esau, or Edom. 
Their first form of government appears to have re- 
sembled that of the modern Bedawin; each tribe 
or clan having a petty chief or sheikh (“‘ Duke” in 
the A. V., Gen. xxxvi. 15). The Horites, who in- 
habited Mount Seir from an early period, and among 
whom the Edomites still lived, had their sheikhs 
also (Gen. xxxvi. 29 sq.). At a later period, pro- 
bably when the Edomites began a war of extermina- 
tion against the Horites, they felt the necessity of 
united action under one competent leader, and thena 
king was chosen. Against the Horites the children 
of Edom were completely successful. Having either 
exterminated or expelled them they occupied their 
whole country (Deut. ii.12). A statement made 
in Gen. xxxvi. 31, serves to fix the period of the 
dynasty of theeight kings. They ‘reigned in the 
land of Edom before there reigned any king over 
the children of Israel ;”’ that is, before the time of 
Moses, who may be regarded as the first virtual king 
of Israel (comp. Deut. xxxiii. 5; Ex. xviil. 16-19). 
Esau’s bitter hatred to his brother Jacob for fraudu- 
lently obtaining his blessing appears to have been 
inherited by his latest posterity. The Edomites 
peremptorily refused to permit the Israelites to pass 
through their Jand (Num. xx. 18-21). Fora period 
of 400 vears we hear no more of the Edomites. 
They were then attacked and_ defeated by Saul 
(1 Sam. xiv. 47). Some forty years later David 
overthrew their army in the “ Valley of Salt, and 
his general, Joab, following up the victory, de- 
stroyed nearly the whole male population (1 kK, x. 
15, 16), and placed Jewish garrisons 10 all the 
strongholds of Edom (2 Sam. viii. 13, 14). Hadad, 
a member of the royal family of Edom, made his 
escape with a few followers to Egypt, where he ue! 
kindly received by Pharaoh. After the death 0 
David he returned, and tried to excite his country- 
men to rebellion against Israel, but failing in the 
attempt he went on to Syria, where he eae ea 
of Solomon’s greatest enemies (1 K. xi. 14-22), in 
the reign of Jehoshaphat (B.c. 914) the Edomites 
attempted to invade Israel in conjunction with Am- 
mon and Moab, but were miraculously destroyed in 
the valley of Berachah (2 Chr. xx. 92). A Me 
years later they revolted against Jehoram, elect se 
king, and for half a century retained their ae 
pendence (2 Chr. xxi. 8). They were then attack 
by Amaziah, and Sela their great stronghold bis 
captured (2 K. xiv. 7; 2 Chr. xxv. 11, 12). 
the Israelites were never able agnuin completely i 
subdue them (2 Chr. xxviii. 17). When Nebucha g 
nezzar besieged Jerusalem the Edomites joined him, 
and took an active part in the plunder of the noe 
and slaughter of the Jews. Their cruelty at 37th 
time seems to be specially referred to in the 1 
Psalm, It was on account of these acts of crue ty 
committed upon the Jews. in the day of their ca- 
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more than four centuries they continued to prosper. | learning (Acts vii. 22); of the writer of the book 
But during the warlike rule of the Maccabees they | of Job, who was evidently well versed in natural 
were again completely subdued, and even forced to history and in the astronomy of the day (Job xxxviii, 
conform to Jewish laws and rites, and submit to the $1, xsxix. xl. xli.); of Daniel and his companions 
government of Jewish prefects. The Edomites were | in captivity (Dan. i. 4, 17); and above all, in the 
how incorporated with the Jewish nation, and the intellectual gifts and acquirements of Solomon, which 
whole province was often termed by Greek and | were even more renowned than his political great- 
Roman writers Jdumaea, Immediately before the | ness (1K. iv. 29, 34, x, 1-93; 2 Chr. ix. 1-8), and 
siege of Jerusalem by Titus, 20,000 Idumaeans were the memory of which has, with much exaggeration, 
admitted to the Holy City, which they filled with | been widely preserved in Oriental tradition, In later 
robbery and bloodshed. From this time the Edom- | times the prophecies, and comments on them as 
ites, 88 a separate people, disappear from the page of | well as on the enrlier Scriptures, together with other 
history, Little is known of their religion; but that subjects, were studied. Jerome adds that Jewish 
little shows them to have been idolaters (2 Chr. | children were taught to say by heart the genea- 
av, 14,15, 20}, Josephus refers to both the idols | logies. Parents were required to teach their children 
aod priests of the Idumacans. The habits of the | some trade. Previous to the captivity, the chief 
bmaeans were singular. The Horites, their pre- | depositaries of learning were the schools or colleges, 
decessors in Mount Seir, were, as their name implies, | from which in most cases (see Am. vii. 14) pro- 
roglodytes, or dwellers in caves; and the Edomites | ceeded that succeasion of public teachers, who at 
seem to have adopted their dwellings as well as various times endeavoured to reform the moral and 
country. Everywhere we meet with caves religious conduct of both rulers and people. Besides 
am grottoes hewn in the soft sandstone strata. | the prophetical schools instruction was given by the 
Those at Petra are well known. The nature of the priests inthe Temple and elsewhere, but their sub- 
climate, the dryness of the soil, and their great size, jects were doubtless exclusively concerned with re- 
render them healthy, pleasant, and commodious habit- | ligion and worship (Lev. x. 11; Ez. xliv, 23, 24; 
ations, while their security made them specially suit- | 1 Chr. xxv. 7,8; Mal. ii. 7). From the time of 
able to a country exposed in every age to incessant | the settlement in Cauaan there must have been 
atlacks of robbers, among the Jews persons skilled in writing and in 
U're, 1. One of the two capital cities of Bashan accounts. Perhaps the neighbourhood of the tribe 
io 33; Deut. i. 4, iii. 10; Josh. xii. 4). | of Zebulun to the commercial district of Phoenicia 
thee it : only mentioned in connexion with may have been the occasion of their reputation in 
ape a 1 by the Israelites over the Amor- | this respect (Judg. v. 14), The municipal officers 
erated 5 their king, and the territory thus ac- | of the kingdom, especially in the time of Solomon, 
quured, Tuins of this ancient city, still bearing | must have required a staff of well-educated persons 
in their various departments under the recorder or 
historiographer, whose business was to compile me- 
morials of the reign (2 Sam. viii. 16, xx. 24; 2 K. 
xviii. 18; 2 Chr. axxiv. 8). To the schools of the 
Prophets succeeded, after the captivity, the syna- 
gogues, which were either themselves used as schools 
or had places near them for that purpose, After 
the destruction of Jerusalem, colleges were main- 
tained for a long time at Japhne in Galilee, at Lydda, 
at Tiberias, the most famous of all, and Sepphoris. 
According to the principles laid down in the Mishna, 
boys at five years of age were to begin the Scrip- 
tures, at ten the Mishna, at thirteen they became 
subject to the whole law, at fifteen they entered the 
Gemara. Teachers were treated with great respect, 
and both pupils and tenchers were exhorted to re’ 
spect each other, Physical science formed part of 
the course of instruction. In the schools the Rabbins 
sat on raised seats, and the scholars, according to 
their age, sat on benches below or on the ground. 
Of female education we have little account in Scrip- 
ture. Needlework formed a large but by no means 
the only subject of instruction imparted to females, 
whose position in society and in the household must 
by no means be considered as represented in modern 
Oriental usage (see Prov. xxxi. 16, 26; Luke viii. 
2, 3, x. 39, &c.). Among the Mohammedans, 
om theref ; : - | education, even of boys, is of a most elementary 
OUch is said jn the Book instruction, of which 80 | kind, and of girls still more limited. In one respect 
Mood chiefly of moral Proverbs, are to be under- | it may be considered as the likeness or the carica- 
"Acording to th er religious discipline, im- | ture of the Jewish system, viz. that besides the most 
under the ‘rection of the Law, by the | common rules of arithmetic, the Kurdn is made the 
“18, 11.2 19 «example of parents (Prov. staple, if not the only subject of instruction. 

» XV, : one of David’s wives during his reign in 
wet may pethar. ue ptions to this state. Hebron, and the mother of his son Ithream (25am. 
Yoces himself, w Ps ‘al in the instances of | iii. 5; 1 Chr. iii, 3). According to the ancient 
Cox, p, p78 brought up in all Egyptian | Hebrew tradition, she was Michal, 
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Egla'im, a place named only in Is. xv. 8, and 
there apparently as one of the most remote points 
on the boundary of Moab. It is probably the same 
as EN-EGLAIM. 

Eg'lon, a king of the Moabites (Judg. iii, 12 ff.), 

who, aided by the Ammonites and the Amalekites, 
crossed the Jordan and took ‘‘the city of palm- 
trees.” Here, according to Josephus, he built him- 
self a palace, and continued for eighteen years to 
oppress the children of Israel, who paid him tribute. 
The circumstances of his death are somewhat dif- 
ferently given in Judges and in Josephus. In 
Judges the Israelites send a present by Ehud (iii. 
15); in Josephus Ehud wins his favour by repeated 
presents of his own. In Judges we have two scenes, 
the offering of the present and the death scene (18, 
19); in Josephus there is but one scene. In Judges 
the place seems to change from the reception-room 
into the “ summer-parlour,” where Ehud found him 
upon his return (cf. 18, 20). In Josephus the en- 
tire action takes place in the summer-parlour. The 
obesity of Eglon, and the consequent impossibility 
of recovering the dagger, are not mentioned by Jo- 
sephus. After this desperate achievement Ehud re- 
paired to Seirah in the mountains of Ephraim (iii. 
26, 27), or Mount Ephraim (Josh. xix. 50). To 
this wild central region, commanding, as it did, the 
plains E. and W., he summoned the Israelites by 
sound of horn. Descending from the hills they fell 
upon the Moabites, and not one of the fugitives 
escaped. 
Eg'lon, a town of Judah in the low country (Josh. 
xv. 39). During the struggles of the conquest, 
I-glon was one of a confederacy of five towns, which 
under Jerusalem attempted resistance, by attacking 
Gibeon after the treaty of the latter with Israel 
(Josh. x.), Thename doubtless survives in the modern 
Ajlan, a shapeless mass of ruins, about 10 miles 
from Beit Jibrin (Eleutheropolis) and 14 from 
Gaza, on the S, of the great maritime plain. 

Egypt, a country occupying the north-eastern 
angle of Africa, and lying between N. lat. 31° 37’ 
and 24° 1', and E. long. 27° 13’ and 34912’, Its 
limits appear always to have been very nearly the 
sume. In Ezekiel (xxix. 10, xxx. 6) the whole 
country is spoken of as extending from Migdol to 
Syene, which indicates the same limits to the east 
and the south as at present.<-Names. The common 
name of Egypt in the Bible is “ Mizraim,” or more 
fully <‘ the land of Mizraim.”” In form Mizraim is 
a dual, and accordingly it is generally joined with a 
plural verb. When, therefore, in Gen. x. 6, Miz- 
raim is mentioned as a son of Ham, we must not 
conclude that anything more is meant than that 
Egypt was colonized by descendants of Ham. The 
dual number doubtless indicates the natural division 
of the country into an upper aud a lower region. 
The singular Mazor also occurs, and rome suppose 
that it indicates Lower Egypt, but there is no sure 
ground for this assertion, The Arabic name of 
Egypt Mizr signifies “red mud.” Egypt is also 
called in the Bible “the land of Ham”? (Ps. cv. 23, 
243 comp. Ixxviii. 51), a name most probably 
referring to Ham the son of Noah; and “ Rahab,” 
the proud or insolent: both these appear to be 
poetical appellations. The common ancient Egyptian 
name of the country is written in hieroglyphics 
KEM, which was perhaps pronounced Chem; the 
demotic form is KEMEE. This name signifies, alike 
in the ancient language and in Coptic, “ black,” and 
may be supposed to have been given to the land on 
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account of the blackness of its alluvial soil. We 
may reasonably conjecture that Kem is the Egyptian 
equivalent of Ham, and also of Mazor, these two- 
words being similar or even the same in senve. 
Under the Pharaohs Egypt was divided into Upper 
and Lower, “the two regions” TA-TEE? called 
respectively ‘‘ the Southern Region” TA-RES, and 
‘the Northern Region” TA-MEHEET. There were 
different crowns for the two regions. In subsequent 
times this double division obtained. In the time of 
the Greeks and Romans Upper Egypt was divided 
into the Heptanomis and the Thebais, making alto- 
gether three provinces, but the division of the whole 
country into two was even then the most usual. 
Superficies. Egypt has a superficies of about 9582 
square geographical miles of soil, which the Nile 
either does or can water and fertilise. This com- 
putation includes the river and lakes as well as 
sandy tracts which can be inundated; but the whole 
space either cultivated or fit for cultivation is no 
more than about 5626 square miles. Anciently 
2735 square miles more may have been cultivated, 
and now it would be possible at once to reclaim 
about 1295 square miles.—Nomes, From a remote 
period Egypt was divided into Nomes HESPU, sing. 
HESP, each one of which had its special objects of 
worship. There is no distinct reference to them 
in the Bible.—General appearance, Climate, §c. 
The general appearance of the country cannot have 
greatly changed since the days of Moses. The Delta 
was always a vast level plain, although of old more 
perfectly watered than now by the branches of the 
Nile and numerous canals, while the narrow valley 
of Upper Egypt must have suffered still less alter- 
ation, Anciently, however, the rushes must have 
been abundant ; whereas now they have almost dis- 
appeared, except in the lakes. The whole country 
is remarkable for its extreme fertility, which espe- 
cially strikes the beholder when the rich green of 
the fields is contrasted with the utterly bare yellow 

mountains or the s:nd-strewn rocky desert on either 
side, The climate is equable and healthy. Rain !s 
not very unfrequent on the northern coast, but in- 
land very rare. Cultivation nowhere depends upon 

it. This absence of rain is mentioned in Deut. (x. 
10, 11) as rendering artificial irrigation necessary, 
unlike the case of Palestine, and in Zech. (xiv. 18) ced 
peculiar to the country. t has been visited Me 
all ages by severe pestilences, but it cannot be ag 
mined that any of those of ancient times were © 

the character of the modern Plague. _Famines ee 
frequent, and one in the middle ages, in the time © 


‘the Fatimee Khaleefeh El-Mustansir-billah, seems to 


have been even more severe than that of ed 
Geology. The fertile plain of the Delta moe 
valley of Upper Egypt are bounded by rocky dest ° 
covered or strewn with sand. On either side ba 
plain they are low, but they overlook the val sh 
above which they rise so steeply as from the ni a 
to present the aspect of cliffs. The formation i 
limestone as far as a little above Thebes, where Tait 
stone begins, The First Cataract, the southern ‘ive 
ot BEyve ie aunt by gate ad eer pram 
rocks, which rise through the sandstone and ett ea 
the river’s bed. An important geological chats” 
has in the course of centuries raised the Sate oa 
the head of the Gulf of Suez, and depressed fe 
the northern side of the isthmus. Since the sa 
tinn era the head of the Gulf has retired southw cre 
—The Nile. In Egyptian the Nile bore the ae 
appellation HAPEE or HAPEE-MU, ‘the soy 
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or “the abyss of waters.” As Egypt was divided 
into two regions, we find two Niles, HAPEE-RES, 
the Southern Nile,” and HAPEE-MEHEET ‘the 
Northern Nile,” the former name being given to 
the river in Upper Egypt and in Nubia. ‘The inund- 
ation fertilises and sustains the country, and makes 
the river its chief blessing. ‘The Nile was on this 
account anciently worshipped. The rise begins in 
Egypt about the summer solstice, and the inundation 
commences about two months later. The greatest 
height is attained about or somewhat after the au- 
tumnal equinox, The inundation lasts about three 
months.—Cultivation, Agriculture, gc. The ancient 
prosperity of Egypt is attested by the Bible as well 
as by the numerous monuments of the country. As 
early as the age of the Great Pyramid it must have 
been densely populated. The contrast of the present 
stale of Egypt toits former prosperity is more to be 
ascribed to political than to physical causes. Egypt 
isnaturally an agricultural country. As far back 
as the days of Abraham, we find that when the 
produce failed in Palestine, Egypt was the natural 
resoaree. In the time of Joseph it was evidently 
the granary, at least during famines, of the na- 
Hons around. The inundation, as taking the place 
of rain, has always rendered the system of agricult- 
we peculiar ; and the artificial irrigation during the 
time of low Nile is necessarily on the same principle. 
Watering with the foot (Deut. xi, 10, 11) may refer 
fo some mode of irrigation by a machine, but the 
monuments do not afford a representation of it, 
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raohs, The great lakes in the north of Egypt were 
anciently of high importance, especially tor their 
fisheries and the growth of the papyrus. The canals 
are now far less numerous than of old, and many 
of them are choked and comparatively useless.— 
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Granary, showing how tho grain was put in, and that the doors 
a b were intended for taking Jt out. ( Wilkinson.) 


Botany.—The cultivable lIand of Egypt consists 
almost wholly of tields, in which are very few trees. 
There are no forests and few groves, except of date- 
palms, and in Lower Egypt a few of orange and 
lemon-trees. There are also sycomores, mulberry- 
trees, and acacias, either planted on the sides of roads 
or standing singly in the fields. The Theban palm 
grows in the Thebais, generally in clumps. These 
were all, except perhaps the mulberry-tree, of old 
common in the country. The chief fruits are the 
date, grape, fig, sycomore-fig, pomegranate, banana, 
many kinds of melons, and the olive; and there are 
many others less common or important. These were 
also of old produced in the country, The vegetables 
are of many kinds and excellent, and form the chief’ 
iood of the common people. The most important 
field-produce in ancient times was wheat; after it 
must be placed barley, millet, flax, and among the 
vegetables, lentils, peas, and beans. It is clear 
from the evidence of the monuments and of ancient 
writers that, of old, reeds were far more common in 
Egypt than now. The byblus or papyrus is almost 
or quite unknown. Anciently it was a common and 
most important plant: boats were made of its stalks, 
and of their thin leaves the famous paper was manu- 
factured. The lotus was anciently the favourite 
tHlower, and at fensts it took the place of the rose 
among the Greeks and Arabs: it is now very rare 
Zoology.—Of old Egypt was far more a pastorl 
country than at present. The neat cattle are sfill 
excellent, but lean kine are more common among 
them than they seem to have been in the days of 
Joseph's Pharaoh (Gen. xli. 19). Sheep and goats 
have always been numerous. Anciently swine were 
kept, but not in great numbers; now there are 
none, or scarcely any. Under the Pharaohs the 
horses of the country were in repute among the 
neighbouring nations, who purchased them as well 
as chariots out of Egypt. Asses were anciently 
numerous: the breed at the present time is ex- 
cellent. Dogs were formerly more prized than now, 
for being held by most of the Muslims to be ex- 
tremely unclean, they are only used to watch the 
houses in the villages, The camel has a 
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been found mentioned in the inscriptions of Egrpt, 
or represented on the monuments. It is probable 
that camels were not kept in Egypt, but only on 
the frontier. The deserts have always abounded 
in wild animals, especially of the canine and ante- 
lope kinds, Anciently the hippopotamus was found 
in the Egyptian Nile, and hunted. Now, this 
animal is rarely seen even in Lower Nubia. The 
elephant may have been, in the remotest historical 
period, an inhabitant of Egypt, and, as a land 
animal, have been driven further south than the 
hippopotamus. Bats abound in the temples and 
tombs. The birds of Egypt are not remarkable for 
beauty of plumage: in so open a country this is 
natural, The Rapaces are numerous, but the most 
common are scavengers, as vultures and the kite, 
The Grallatores and Anseres abound on the islands 
and sandbanks of the river and in the sides of the 
mountains which approach or touch the stream, 
Among the reptiles, the crocodile must be especially 
mentioned. In the Bible it is usually called tannin 
or tannin, “ dragon,’’ a generic word of almost as 
wide a signification as ‘reptile,’ and is used as a 
symbol of the king of Egypt (Ez. xxix. 3-5). But 
“leviathan ” appears to be the special name of that 
animal, Frogs are very numerous in Egypt, and 
their loud and constant croaking in the autumn 


makes it not difficult to picture the Plague of 


Frogs. Serpents and snakes are also common, but 
the more venomous have their home, like the 
scorpion, in the desert (comp. Deut. viii, 15), 
The Nile and lakes have an abundance of fish. 
Among the insects the locusts must be mentioned, 
which sometimes come upon the cultivated Jand in 
a cloud, As to the lice and flies, they are still 
plagues of Egypt.— Ancient Inhabitants.—The old 
inhabitants of Egypt appear from their monu- 
ments and the testimony of ancient writers to have 
occupied in race a place between the Nigritians 
and the Caucasians. They were in character 
very religious and contemplative, but given to 
base superstition, patriotic, ‘respectful to women, 
hospitable, generally frugal, but at times luxu- 
rious, very sensual, lying, thievish, treacherous 
and cringing, and intensely prejudiced, through 
pride of race, against strangers, although kind to 
them. ‘This is very much the character of the 
modern inhabitants, except that Mohammadanisin 
has taken away the respect for women, Language. 
—The ancient Egyptian language, from the earliest 
period at which it is known to us, is an agglutinate 
monosyllabic form of speech. It is expressed by 
the signs which we call hieroglyphics. The cha- 


racter of the language is compound: it consists of 


elements resembling those of the Nigritian languages 
and the Chinese language on the one hand, and 
those of the Shemitic languages on the other. As 
early as the age of the xxvith dynasty a vulgar 
dialect was expressed in the demotic or enchorial 
writing. This dialect forms the link connecting 
the old language with the Coptic, which does not 
very greatly differ from the monumental language, 
except in the presence of many Greek words.— 
peg on— The basis of the religion was N igritian 
fetisnism, the lowest kind of nature-worship, differing 
in different parts of tne country, and hence obviously 
cate _ Upon this were engrafted, first, cosmic 
wo ip, ‘mixed up with traces of primeval yevela- 
‘on, a8 in Babylonia; and then, a system of per- 
fonifications of moral and intellectual abstractions. 

Were three orders of gods—the eight great 
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gods, the twelve lesser, and the Osirian group. 
There was no prominent hero-worship, although 
deceased kings and other individuals often received 
divine honours. The great doctrines of the immor- 
tality of the soul, man’s responsibility, and future 
rewards and punishments, were taught. Among 
the rites, circumcision is the most remarkable: it is 
as old as the time of the ivth dynasty, The Israel- 
ites in Egypt appear during the oppression, for the 
most part, to have adopted the Eeyptian relizion 
(Josh. xxiv. 14; Ez. xx. 7,8). The golden calf, 
or rather steer, was probably taken from the bull 
Apis, certainly from one of the sacred bulls, Rem- 
phan and Chiun were foreign divinities alopted into 
the Egyptian Pantheon. Ashitoreth was worshipped 
at Memphis. Doubtless this worship was intro- 
duced by the Phoenician Shepherds, —Zaws.—We 
have no complete account of the laws of the ancient 
Egyptians either in their own records or in works 
of ancient writers. The paintings and sculptures 
of the monuments indicate a very high degree of 
personal safety, showing us that the people of all 
ranks commonly went unarmed, and without mili- 
tary protection, Capital punishment appears to 
have been almost restricted, in practice, to murder, 
Crimes of violence were more severely treated than 
offences against religion and morals. Popular feel- 
ing seems to have taken the duties of the judge upon 
itself in the case of impiety alone (Ex. viii. 26).— 
Government.—The government was monarchical, 
but not of an absolute character, The sovereign 
was not superior to the laws, and the priests had 
the power to check the undue exercise of his au- 
thority. Nomes and districts were governed by 
officers whom the Greeks called nomarchs and top- 
archs, ‘There seems to have been no hereditary 
aristocracy, except perhaps at the earliest period, 
Foreign Policy.—The foreign policy of the Egy)- 
tians must be regarded in its relation to the aduus- 
sion of foreigners into Egypt and to the treatment 
of tributary and allied nations. In the former 
aspect it was characterized by an exclusiveness 
which sprang from a national hatred of the yellow 
and white races, and was maintained by the wisdom 
of preserving the institutions of the country from 
the influence of the pirates of the Mediterranean 
and the Indian Ocean, and the robbers of the deserts. 
Hence the jealous exclusion of the Greeks from the 
northern ports until Naucratis was opened to them, 
and hence too the restriction of Shemite settlers in 
earlier times to the land of Goshen, scarcely 1¢- 
garded as part of Egypt. The general policy ot 
the Egyptians towards their eastern tributaries 
seems to have been marked by great moderation. 
The Pharaohs intermarried with them, and bees 
forced upon them Egyptian garrisons, excep 
some smnpoekarit positions, nor attempted those de- 
portations that are so marked a feature of Asiatic 
policy. In the case of those nations which pete 
attacked them they do not appear to have evel 
exacted tribute. So long as their general supremacy 
was uncontested they would not be unwise euoug 
to make favourable or neutral powers their enemies. 
have for the 
earlier part of this 
The explicit account of the later part is fully 


series of friendly kings, and they were almost cet 
tainly of Assyrian or Babylonian extraction. —With 
respect to African uations @ 
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appears to have been pursued. The Rebu ( Lebu) 
or Lubim, to the west of Egypt, on the north coast, 
were reduced to subjection, and probably employed, 
like the Shayretana or Cherethim, as mercenaries, 
Ethiopia was made a purely Egyptian province, 
ruled by a viceroy, ‘the Prince of Kesh (Cush),” 
and the assimilation was so complete that Ethiopian 
sovereigns seem to have been received by the Egyp- 
tians as native rulers. Further south, the Ne 

were subject to predatory attacks like the slave- 
huuts of modern times.=-Army.—There are some 
notices of the Egyptian army in the O.T. They 
“iow, like the monuments, that its most important 
bmoch was the chariot-force. The Pharaoh of the 
Exodus led 600 chosen chariots besides his whole 
clatiot-force in pursuit of the Israelites. The war- 
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riors fighting in chariots are probably the ‘ horse- 
men” mentioned in the relation of this event and 
elsewhere, for in Egyptian they are called the 
“horse” or “cavalry,” We have no subsequent 
indication in the Bible of the constitution of an 
Egyptian army until the time of the xxiind dynasty, 
when we find that Shishak’s invading force was 
partly composed of foreigners ; whether mercenaries 
or allies, cannot as yet be positively determined, 
although the monuments make it most probable that 
they were of the former character. The army of 


Necho, defeated at Carchemish, seems to have been 
similarly composed, although it probably contained 
Greek mercenaries, who soon afterwards became the 
most important foreign element in the Egyptian 
forces. Domestic Life.—The sculptures and paint- 





Disciplined Troops of the time of the AViIUth Dynasty. (Wilkinson.) 
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moral and religious system is, however, essentially 
different in its principles and their application. In 
science, Egyptian influence may be distinctly traced 
in the Pentateuch. Moses was “learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians” (Acts vii. 22), and pro- 
bably derived from them the astronomical knowledge 
which was necessary for the calendar. The Egyp- 
tians excelled in geometry and mechanics, In 
medicine and surgery, high proficiency was probably 
of but little use to the Hebrews after the Exodus. 
In the arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
the former of which was the chief, there seems to 
have been but a very slight influence.—Afagicians, 
—We find frequent reference in the Bible to the 
magicians of Egypt (Gen. xli. 8; Ex. vii. 11, &c.). 
The monuments do not recognise any such art, and 
we must conclude that magic was secretly practised, 
not because it was thought to be unlawful, but in 
order to give it importance.—ndustrial Arts.— 
The industrial arts held an important place in the 
occupations of the Egyptians, The workers in fine 
flax and the weavers of white linen are mentioned 
in a manner that shows they were among the chief 
contributors to the riches of the country (Is. xix. 
9). The fine linen of Egypt found its way to Pa- 
lestine (Prov. vii. 16). Pottery was a great branch 
of the native manufactures, and appears to have 
furnished employment to the Hebrews during the 


many | bondage (Ps, Ixxxi. 6, Ixviii. 13; comp. Ex. i. 14). 


religi setae? 
De tale 8lous or historical character, and | —Festicals,— The religious festivals were numerous, 
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kept with great merry-making and license. The 
feast which the Israelites celebrated when Aaron 
had made the golden calf seems to have been very 
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much of the same character.—-Manners of Afodern 
Inhabitants.—The manners of the modern inha- 
hitants are more similar to those of the ancient 
Hebrews, on account of Arab influence, than the 
manners of their predecessors.—-CHRONOLOGY AND 
History.—The subject may be divided into three 
main branches, technical chronology, historical 
chronology, and history :—1. Technical Chrono- 


loqy.—That the Egyptians used various periods of 


time, and made astronomical observations from a 
yemote age, is equally attested by ancient writers, 
and by their monuments, There appear to have 
been at least three years in use with the Egyptians 
before the Roman domination, the Vague Year, the 
Tropical Year, and the Sothic Year; but it is not 
probable that more than two of these were employed 
at the same time, The Vague Year contained 365 
days without any additional fraction, and therefore 
passed through all the seasons in about 1500 vears. 
It was both used for civil and for religious purposes. 
The Vague Year was divided into twelve months, 
each of thirty days, with five additional days, after 
the twelfth. The months were assigned to three 
seasons, each comprising four months, called re- 
spectively the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th of those 
seasons. The names by which the Egyptian months 
are commonly known, Thoth, Paophi, &c., are 
taken from the divinities to which they were sacred, 
The seasons are called, according to our rendering, 
those of Vegetation, Manifestation, and the Waters 
or the Inundation: the exact meaning of their names 
has however been much disputed. They evidently 
refer to the phenomena of a Tropical Year, and such 
a year we must therefore conclude the Egyptians 
to have had, at least in a remote period of their 
history. The Sothic Year was a supposed sidereal 
year of 365! days, commencing with the so-called 
heliacal rising of Sothis. The Vague Year, having 
uv intercalation, constantly retreated through the 
Sothic Year, until a period of 1461 years of the 
former kind, and 1460 of the latter had elapsed, 
tyom one coincidence of commencements to another, 
The Egyptians are known to have used two great 
cycles, the Sothic Cycle and the Tropical Cycle. 
The former was a cycle of the coincidence of the 


Sothic and Vague Years, and therefore consisted of 


1460 years of the former kind. The Tropical Cycle 
was a cycle of the coincidence of the Tropical and 
Vague Years. It has been supposed by M. Biot to 
have a duration of 1505 years; but the length of 
1500 Vague Years is preterable. The monuments 
make mention of Panegyrical Months, which can 
only, we believe, be periods of thirty years each, 
and divisions of a year of the same kind.2. //is- 
torical Chronology.—The materials for historical 
chrenology are the monuments and the remains of 
the historical work of Manetho, The remains of 
Manetho's historical work consist of a list of the 
Egyptian dynasties and two considerable fragments, 
ene relating to the Shepherds, the other to a tale 
of the Exodus, The list is only known to us in the 
epitome given by Africanus, preserved by Syncellus, 
and that given by Eusebius. These present such 
great differences that it is not reasonable to hope 
that we can restore a correct text. The series of 
dynasties is given as if they were successive, in 
which case the commencement of the first would be 
placed full 5000 years B.c., and the reign of the 
king who built the Great Pyramid 4000, The mo- 
numents do not warrant so extreme an antiquity, 
and the great majority of Egyptologers have there- 
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fore held that the dynasties were partly contempo- 
rary. The evidence of the monuments lends to the 
same conclusion. Kings who unquestionably belong 
to different dynasties are shown by them to be con- 
temporary. The monuments will not, in our 
opinion, justify any great extension of the period 
assigned to the first seventeen dynasties (B.C. 2700- 
1500). The last date, that of the commencement 
of the xviiith dynasty, cannot be changed more than 
a few years. ‘The date of the beginning of the Ist 
dynasty, which we are disposed to place a little 
before B.C. 2700, is more doubtful, but a coneur- 
rence of astronomical evidence points to the twenty- 
eighth century. Some have supposed a much 
ereater antiquity for the commencement of Egyp- 
tian history. Lepsius places the accession of Menes 
B.C. 3892, and Bunsen, two hundred years later. 
Their system is founded upon a passage in the 
chronological work of Syncellus, which assigns a 
duration of 3555 to the thirty dynasties. It is by 
no means certain that this number is given on the au- 
thority of Manetho, but apart from this, the whole 
statement is unmistakeably not from the true Ma- 
netho.——3. History.—That Egypt was colonised by 
the descendants of Noah in a very remote age is 
shown by the mention of the migration of the 
Philistines from Caphtor, which had taken place 
before the arrival of Abraham in Palestine. Before 
this migration could occur the Caphtorim and other 
Mizraites must have occupied Egypt for some time. 
A remarkable passage points to a knowledge of the 
date at which an ancient city of Egypt was founded. 
The evidence of the Egyptians as to the primeval 
history of their race and country is extremely inde- 
finite. ‘They seem to have separated mankind into 
two great stocks, and each of these again into two 
branches, for they appear to have represented them- 
selves and the Negroes, the red and black races, 
as the children of the god Horus, and the Shemites 
and Europeans, the yellow and white races, as the 
children of the goddess Pesht. They seem therefore, 
to have held a double origin of the species. The 
absence of any important traditional period is very 
remarkable in the fragments of Egyptian history. 
These commence with the divine dynasties, and pass 
abruptly to the human dynasties. The indications 
ave of a sudden change of seat, and the settlement 
in Egypt of a civilized race, which, either wishing 
to be believed autochthonous, or having lost all ties 
that could keep up the traditions of its first dwell- 
ing-place, filled up the commencement of its history 
with materials drawn from mythology. There 1s 
no trace of the tradition of the Deluge which is 
found in almost every other country of the world. 
The priests are indeed reported to have told Solon 
when he spoke of one deluge that many had occurred, 
but the reference is more likely to have been to 
great floods of the Nile than to any extraordinary 
catastrophes. The history of the dynasties preced- 
ing the xviiith is not teld by any continuous series 
of monuments. Except those of the ivth and xiith 
dynasties there are scarcely any records of the age 
left to the present day, and thence in a great mea- 
sure arises the difficulty of determining the chrono- 
logy. From the time of Menes, the first kang, 
until the Shepherd-invasion, Egypt seems to ae 
enjoyed perfect tranquillity. During this age 4 
Memphite line was the most powerful, and by it, 
under the ivth dynasty, were the most ee 
pyramids raised, The Shepherds were foreigners W 

came trom the East, and, in some unknown 
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to Manctho, gained the rule of Egypt. Those whose 
kings composed the xvth dynasty were the first and 
mest important. They appear to have been Phoe- 
nicians, Most probably the Pharaoh of Abraham 
was of this line. The period of Egyptian history 
to which the Shepherd-invasion should be assigned 
isa point of dispute. It is generally placed after 
the sith dynasty, for it is argued that this pow- 
erful line could not have reigned at the same time 
as one or more Shepherd-dynasties. We are of 
opinion that this objection is not valid, and that the 
Shepherd-invasion was anterior to the xiith dynasty. 
The rule of the xiith dynasty, which was of Thebans, 
lasting about 160 years, was a period of prosperity 
to Egypt, but after its close those calamities appear 
to have occurred which made the Shepherds hated 
by the Egyptians, During the interval to the 
xvilith dynasty there seems to have been no native 
lice of any importance but that of the Thebans, 
and more than one Shepherd dynasty exercised a 
severe rule over the Egyptians.—We must here 
netice the history of the Israelites in Egypt with 
reference to the dynasty of the Pharaohs who 
fvoured them, and that of their oppressors. Ac- 
carding to the scheme of Biblical Chronology which 
we believe to be the most probable, the whole 
‘pura in Egypt would belong to the period before 
the xvilith dynasty, The Israelites would have 
come in and gone forth during that obscure age for 
ry of which we have little or no monu- 
mental evidence. This would explain the absence 
of any positive mention of them on the Egyptian 
oe Since the Pharaoh of Joseph must 
re been a powerful ruler and held Lower Egypt, 
: can be no question that he was, if the dates 
a orect, a shepherd of the xvth dynasty. ‘The 
ae king” “which knew not Joseph,” is gene- 
nily thought by those who hold with us as to the 
previous history, to have been an Egyptian, and 
8 ja the xvitith dynasty. It seems at first sight 
, rae probable that the king who crushed, if 
* did not expel the Shepherds, would be the first 
‘Piressor of the nation which they protected. If 
= Say that the Exodus most probably occurred 
ia e xvilith dynasty, we have to ascertain, if 
: ® whether the Pharaohs of the oppression 
tied a have been Ecyptians or Shepherds. The 
ke of policy Js in favour of their having been 
dea oh is by no means conclusive. If the 
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ae epherds. During the time to which the 
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(B.c. cir. 1525), overthrew the power of the Shep- 
herds, and probably expelled them. Queen Amen- 
nemt and Thothmes JI. and III. are the earliest 
sovereigns of whom great monuments remain in 
the temple of El-Karnak, the chief sanctuary of 
Thebes. The last of these rulers was a great foreicn 
conqueror, and reduced Nineveh, and perhaps Ba- 
bylon also, to his sway. Amenoph III, his great- 
grandson, states on scarabaei, struck apparently to 
commeinorate his marriage, that his northern boun- 
dary was in Mesopotamia, his southern in Kara 
(Choloé ?) The head of the xixth dynasty, Sethee 
I., or Setnos, B.C. cir. 1340, waged great foreien 
wars, particularly with the Hittites of the valley o7 
the Orontes, whose capital Ketesh, situate near 
Emesa, he captured. His son Rameses II. was the 
most illustrious of the Pharaohs, If he did not 
exceed all others in foreign conquests, he far out- 
shone them in the grandeur and beauty of the 
temples with which he adorned Egypt and Nubia. 
His chief campaign was against the Hittites and a 
great confederacy they had formed. Menptah, the 
son and successor of Rameses II., is supposed by 
the advocates of the Rabbinical date of the Exodus 
to have been the Pharaoh in whose time the Israelites 
went out. One other king of this period must be 
noticed, Rameses III., of the xxth dynasty, B.C. cir. 
1200, whose conquests, recorded on the walls of his 
great temple of Medeenet Haboo in western Thebes 
seem to have been not Jess important than those of 
Rameses II. Under his successors the power of 
Egypt evidently declined, and towards the close 
of the dynasty the country seems to have fallen intu 
anarchy, the high-priests of Amen having usurped 
regal power at Thebes and a Lower Egyptian dy- 
nasty, the xxist, arisen at Tanis. Probably the 
Egyptian princess who became Solomon’s wife was 
a daughter of a Inte king of the Tanite dynasty. 
The head of the xxiind dynasty, Sheshonk J., the 
Shishak of the Bible, restored the unity of the king- 
dom, and revived the credit of the Egyptian arms, 
B.C. cir. 990. Probably his successor, Osorkon I., 
is the Zerah of Scripture, defeated by Asa. Egypt 
makes no figure in Asiatic history during the xxiiird 
and xxivth dynasties: under the xxvth it regained, 
in part at least, its ancient importance. This was 
an Ethiopian line, the warlike sovereigns of which 
strove to the utmost to repel the onward stride of 
Assyria. So, whom we are disposed to identify 
with Shebek II. or Sebichus, the second Ethiopian, 
rather than with Shebek I. or Sabaco, the first, 
made an alliance with Hoshea the last king of 
Israel. Tehrak or Tirhakah, the third of this 
house, advanced against Sennacherib in support of 
Hezekiah. After this, a native dynasty again occu- 
pied the throne, the xxvith, of Salte kings. Psam- 
etek I. or Psammetichus I. (B.c. 664), who may be 
regarded as the head of this dynasty, warred in 
Palestine, and took Ashdod, Azotus, atter a siege of 
twenty-nine years, Neku or Necho, the son of 
Psammetichus, continued the war in the East, and 
marched along the coast of Palestine to attack 
the king of Assyria. At Megiddo Josiah encoun- 
tered him (3.c. 608-7), notwithstanding the re- 
monstrance of the Egyptian king, which is very 
illustrative of the policy of the Pharaohs in the 
east (2 Chr. xxxv. 21), no less than is his lenient 
conduct after the defeat and death of the king of 
Judah. The army of Necho was after a short 
space routed at Carchemish by Nebuchadnezzar, 
B.C. 605-4 (Jer. xlvi. 2). The second successor of 
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Necho, Apries, or Pharaoh-Hophra, sent nis army 
iuto Palestine to the aid of Zedekiah (Jer. xxxvii. 
5, 7, 11), so that the siege of Jerusalem was raised 
for a time, and kindly received the fugitives from 
the captured city. He seems to have been after- 
wards attacked by Nebuchadnezzar in his own 
country. There is, however, no certain account 
of a complete subjugation of Egypt by the king of 
Babylon. <Amasis, the successor of Apries, had a 
lone and prosperous reien, and somewhat restored 
the weight of Egypt in the East. But the new 
power of Persia was to prove even more terrible to 
his house than Babylon had been to the house of 
Psammetichus, and the son of Amasis had reigned 
but six months when Cambyses reduced the country 
to the condition of a province of his empire B.c. 525. 
It is not necessary here to give an outline of the 
subsequent history of Egypt. Its connexion with 
the history and literature of the Jews is discussed 
in the articles on the Greek kings of Egypt [Pro- 
LEMY] and ALEXANDRIA. | 

Egyptian, Egyptians, Natives of Egypt. The | 
word most commonly rendered Egyptians ( Jits- 
rain) is the name of the country, and might be | 
appropriately so translated in many cases. 

E‘hi, head of one of the Benjamite houses accord- 
ing to the list in Gen, xlvi. 21. He seems to be 
the same as Ahi-ram in the list in Num, xxvi. 38, 
aud if so, Ahiram is probably the right name, as_ 
the family were called Ahiramites. In 1 Chr. viii. | 
1, the same person seems to be called Aharah, and 
perhaps also Ahoah, in ver. 4, Ahiah, ver. 7, and 
Aher, 1 Chr. vii, 12. 

E’‘hud, 1. Ehud, the son of Bilhan, and great- | 
grandson of Benjamin the Patriarch (1 Chy, vii. | 
10, vill. 6).—-2, Ehud, the son of Gera of the tribe 
of Benjamin (Judg. iii. 15), the second Judge of the 
Israelites (B,C. 1536). In the Bible he is not called 
a Judge but a deliverer (1. c.): so Othniel (Judg. | 
iii, 9) and all the Judges (Neh. ix. 27). As a. 
Benjamite he was specially chosen to destroy Eglon, 
who had established himself in Jericho, which was 
included in the boundaries of that tribe. He was 
very strong, and left-handed. So A. V.; but the 
wore literal rendering is, as in margin, “shut of 
his right hand.” The words are differently ren- 
dered :—1, left-handed, and unable to use his right ; 
2. using his left hand as readily as his right. The | 
fact of drawing the dagger from the right thigh | 
(Judg. iii, 21) is consistent with either opinion. 

Eker, a descendant of Judah through the fa- 
milies of Hezion and Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii. 27). 

Ek'rebel, a place named in Jud. vii. 18 only, 
apparently somewhere in the hill country to the 
south-east of the Plain of Esdraelon and of Dothain. 
The Syriac reading of the word points to the place 
Acrabbein, mentioned by Euselyius in the Onomas- 
ticon as the capital of a district called Acrabattine, 
and still standing as Akrabih, about 6 miles south- 
east of Nabdlis. 

Ek'ron, one of the five towns belonging to the 
lords of the Philistines, and the most northerly of 
the five (Josh. xiii. 3), Like the other Philistine 
cities its situation was in the lowlands. It fell to 
the lot of Judah (Josh. xv. 45, 46: Judg. i. 18) 

* : ’ oi. ’ 
and indeed formed one of the landmarks on his north 
border, the boundary running from thence to the 
sea it JABNEEL. We afterwards, however, find it 
mentioned among the cities of Dan (Josh, xix. 43). 
ee ered litte to which tribe it nominally 

Sec, tor before the monarchy it was again in 
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full possession of the Philistines (1 Sam. v. 19° 
* Akir, the modern representative of Ekron, lies at 
about 5 miles S.W. of Ramleh, and 3 due E. of 
Yebna, on the northern side of the important valley 
Wady Surar. In the Apocrypha it appears as 
ACCARON (1 Mace. x. 89, only), bestowed with its 
borders by Alexander Balas on Jonathan Maca- 
baeus as a reward for his services. It was known 
in the middle ages by the same name. 

Ek'ronites. This word appears in Josh. xiii. 3, 
and 1 Sam. vy. 10. In the former it should besin- 
gular—* the Ekronite.”” 

Ella, 1 Esd. ix. 27. [ELam.] 

El'adah, a descendant of Ephraim through Shu- 
thelah (1 Chr. vii. 20). 

Ellah, 1. The son and successor of Baasha, king 
of Israel (1 K. xvi. 8-10); his reign lasted for little 
more than a year (comp. ver. 8 with 10). He was 
killed, while drunk, by Zimri, in the house of his 
steward Arsa, who was probably a confederate in 
the plot.—2. Father of Hoshea, the last king of 
Israel (2 K. xv. 30, xvii. 1). 

Ellah. 1. One of the dukes of Edom (Gen, xxxvi. 
41; 1 Chr. i. 52).—2, Shimei ben-Elah, was Solo- 
mon’s commissariat officer in Benjamin (1 K. iv. 
18).—-8, A son of Caleb the son of Jephunnehk 
(1 Chr. iy. 15).——-4, Son of Uzzi, a Benjamite (1 
Chr, ix. 8), and one of the chiefs of the tribe at the 
settlement of the country. 

Elah, the Valley of (=Valley of the Tere- 
binth), a valley in (not **by,” as the A. V, has it) 
which the Israelites were encamped against the 
Philistines when David killed Goliath (1 Sam. xvi. 
2,19). Itisonce more mentioned in the same con- 
nexion (xxi. 9), We have only the most general 
indications of its position. It lay somewhere near 
Socoh of Judah, and Azekah, and was nearer Ekron 
than any other Philistine town. So much may be 
gathered from the narrative of 1 Sam. xvii. Socoh 
has been with great probability identified with 
Suweikeh, near to Beit Netif, some 14 miles S.W. 
of Jerusalem, on the road to Beit jibrin and Gaza. 
The village stands on the south slopes of the Wady 
es Sumt, or valley of the acacia, There seems no 
reason to doubt tliat this is the Valley of the Tere- 
binth. It has changed its name and is now called 
after another kind of tree, but’ the terebinth appears 
to be plentiful in the neighbourhood, The tradi- 
tional “ Valley of the Terebinth” is the Wady Beit 
Hantna, which lies about 4 miles to the N. W. 
of Jerusalem, and is crossed by the road to Nebi 
Samvil, 

Elam seems to have been originally the name of 
a man, the son of Shem (Gen. x. 22; 1 Chr, 1. 17). 
Commonly, however, it is used as the appellatior: 
of a country (Gen. xiv. 1, 9; Is. xi. 115 *%) 
2; Jer, xxv. 253 xlix. 34-39; Ez. xxxil. 245 Dan. 
viii. 2). The Elam of Scripture appears to be tbe 
province lying south of Assyria and east of ae 
Proper, to which Herodotus gives the name a 
Cissia (iii. 91, v. 49, &c.), and which is term! 
Susis or Susiana by the geographers. It ese a 
portion of the mountainous country separating +e 
tween the Mesopotamian plain and the high ment 
land of Iran, together with a fertile and valua , 
low tract at the foot of the range, between it A? 
the Tigris. It appears from Gen. x. 22, that t it 
country was originally peopled by pea ) 
Shem, closely allied to the Aramaeans (Sy <r 
and the Assyrians; and from Gen. xiv. 1-12, ‘ie 
evident that by the time of Abraham a very 
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portant power had been built up in the same region. | 


It is plain that at this early time the predominant 
power in Lower Mesopotamia was Elam, which for 
a while held the place possessed earlier by Babylon 
(Gen. x. 10), and later by either Babylon or As- 
syria, Discoveries made in the country itself con- 
firm this view. The Elamitic empire established 
at this time was, however, but of short duration. 
Towards the close of the Assyrian period she is 
found allied with Babylon and engaged in hostilities 
with Assyria; but she seems to have declined in 
etreagth after the Assyrian empire was destroyed, 
It is uncertain at what time the Persians added 
Ehm to their empire. Possibly it only fell under 
their dominion together with Babylon; but there 
is some reason to think that it may have revolted 
and joined the Persians before the city was besieged 
‘see Is. xxi, 2, xxii. 6). She now became merged 
in the Persian empire, forming a distinct satrapy. 
Susi, her capital, was made the ordinary residence 
of the court, and the metropolis of the whole em- 


pite@. A Korhite Levite, fifth son of Meshele- 
miah; one of the Bene-Asaph, in the time of king 


David (1 Chr, sxvi, 3).—8, A chief man of the 
tribe of Benjamin, one of the sous of Shishak (1 Chr. 
TH, 24).ee4, “Children of Elam,” to the number 
of 1254, Teturned with Zerubbabel from Babylon 
(Err. ii, 7s Neh, vii. 12; 1 Esd. v. 12), and a 
further detachment of 71 men with Ezra in the 
second caravan (Ezr, viii. 7; 1 Esd. viii, 33). Elam 
‘curs amongst the names of those, the chief of the 
People who signed the covenant with Nehemiah 
bas x, 14).—5, In the same lists is a second 
sa Whose sons, to the same number as in the 
sities returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 31; 
Neh. vii, 34), and which for the sake of distinction 


‘called “ the other Elam.”==@, One of the priests 


sho accompanied Nehemizh at the dedication of the 
a wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 42), 


This word is found only in Ezr. iv. 


; aud is omitted in that place by the Septuagint 


waters, who probably regarded it as a gloss upon 
mone. which had occurred aul a little 
Pie he Elamites were the original inhabitants 
at So untty called Elam ; they were descendants 
eae and perhaps drew their name from an 
atelier Elam (Gen, x, 22). In Jud. i. 6 the 
Bia given in i pi: form as ELYMAEANS. 
_ an as "ne of the Bene-Pashur, a priest, 
pan pas Ezra, Who had married a Gentile wife 
es fi Son of Shaphan ; one of the two 
to Neneh gee Seat OM @ mission by King Zedekiah 
c cares at Babylon (Jer, xxix. 3), 
Bhar oth, the name of a town of the land of 
aa Monly mentioned together with Ezion- 
rial situate at the head of the Arabian Gulf, 


: Was thence called the Ela iti 
“Us in the account of the cai icGulf. It first oc 


acd in later times must ha: 


it w. er 
hover, need, Azariah (xiv, 22), After ‘thie 
’ Se ‘5 king of Syria recovered Elath, 
ane te F ¢ Jews from Elath, and the Syrians 
An his day ” (xvi. 6). 
Less Bb ep 18 Dot mentioned until the 
town of te uring which it became a frontier 
uth, and the residence of a Christian 


ee 
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bishop. The Arabic name is Eyleh. Under tne 
rule of the Greeks and Romans it lost its former 
importance ; but in Mohammadan times it again 
became a place of some note. It is now quite in- 
significant, 

El-Beth'el, the name which Jacob is said to have 
bestowed on the place at which God appeared to 
him when he was flying from Esau (Genexv, 7). 

El'cia, one of the forefathers of Judith, and there- 
fore belonging to the tribe of Simeon (Jud. viii. 1). 

El'daah (Gen. xxv. 4; 1 Chr. i, 33), the last, 
in order, of the sons of Midian. No satisfactory 
trace of the tribe which we may suppose to have 
taken the appellation has yet been found. 

El'dad and Me'dad, two of the 70 elders to 
whom was communicated the prophetic power of 
Moses (Num. xi. 16, 26). Although their names 
were upon the list which Moses had drawn up (xi. 
26), they did not repair with the rest of their 
brethren to the tabernacle, but continued to pro- 
phesy in the camp. Moses being requested by 
Joshua to forbid this, refused to de so, and ex- 
pressed a wish that the gift of prophecy might be 
diffused throughout the people. The mode of pro- 
phecy in the case of Eldad and Medad was probabl y 
the extempore production of hymns, chanted forth 
to the people (Hammond): comp. the case of Saul, 
1 Sam. x. 11. 

Elder. The term elder or old man, as the He- 
brew literally imports, was one of extensive use, as 


an official title, among the Hebrews and the sur-. 


rounding nations. It had reference to various offices 
(Gen, xxiv. 2, 1.7; 2 Sam. xii. 17; Ez. xxvii. 9). 
As betokening a political office, it applied not only 
to the Hebrews, but also to the Egyptians (Gen. 
1. 7), the Moabites and Midianites (Num. xxii, 7). 
Wherever a patriarchal system is in force, the office 
of the elder will be found, as the keystone of the 
social and political fabric; it is so at the present 
day among the Arabs, where the Sheikh (=the old 
man) is the highest authority in the tribe. The 
earliest notice of the e/ders acting in concert as a 
political body is at the time of the Exodus. They 
were the representatives of the people, so much so 
that elders aud people are occasionally used as 
equivalent terms (comp. Josh. xxiv. 1 with 2, 19, 
21; 1 Sam. viii. 4 with 7, 10,19). Their autho- 
rity was undefined, and extended to all matters 
concerning the public weal. When the tribes be- 
came settled the elders were distinguished by different 
titles according as they were acting as national re- 
presentatives, as district governors over the several 
tribes (Deut. xxxi. 28; 2 Sam. xix. 11), or as local 
magistrates in the provincial towns, whose duty it 
wis to sit in the gate and admiuister justice (Deut. 
xix. 12; Ruth iv. 9, 11; 1 K. xxi, 8). Their number 
and influence may be inferred from 1 Sam. xzx. 
20 ff. They retained their position under all the 
political changes which the Jews underwent: under 
the Judges (Judg. ii. 7; 1 Sam. iv. 3); under the 
kings (2 Sam. xvii. 4); during the captivity (Jer. 
xxix. 1; Ez. viii. 1); subsequently to the return 
(Ezr. v. 5, vi. 7, 14, x. 8, 14); under the Mac- 
cabees, when they were described sometimes as the 
senate (i. Macc. xii. 6 ; 2 Mace. i. 10, iv. 44, xi. 27), 
sometimes by their ordinary title (1 Macc. vii. 33, 
xi. 23, xii, 35); and, lastly, at the commencement 
of the Christian era, when they are noticed as a 
distinct body from the Sanhedrim. St. Luke de- 
scribes the whole order by the collective term 
wpeaBurhpiov (Luke xxii. 66 ; Acts xxii. 5). 
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El'ead, a descendant of Ephraim (1 Chr. vii. 
21), 

Ele'aleh, a place on the east of Jordan, in the 
pastoral country, taken possession of and rebuilt 
by the tribe of Reuben (Num. xxxii. 3, 37). By 
Ysaiah and Jeremiah it is mentioned as a Moabite 
town (Is. xv. 4, xvi. 95 Jer. xlviii, 34), ‘The ex- 
tensive ruins of the place are still to be seen, bear- 
ing very nearly their ancient name, Z/-A’al, a 
little more than a mile N. of Heshbon. 

Ele‘asa, a place at which Judas Maccabaeus en- 
camped before the fatal battle with Bacchides, in 
which he lost his life (1 Macc. ix. 5). It was ap- 
parently not far from Azotus (comp. 15). 

Ele'asah. 1. Son of Helez, one of the de- 
scendants of Judah, of the family of Hezron (1 
Chr. ii. 39),—2, Son of Rapha, or Rephaiah ; a de- 
scendant of Saul through Jonathan and Merib-baal 
or Mephibosheth (1 Chr, viii. 37, ix. 43), 

Elea'zar. 1. Third son of Aaron, by Elisheba, 
daughter of Amminadab. After the death of Nadab 
and Abihu without children (Lev. x. 1; Num. iii. 
4), Eleazar was appointed chief over the principal 
Levites (Num, iii. 32). With his brother Ithamar 
he ministered asa priest during their father's life- 
time, and immediately before his death was invested 
on Mount Hor with the sacred garments, as the 
succcssor of Aaron in the office of High-priest (Num. 
yx. 28). One of his first duties was in conjunction 
with Moses to superintend the census of the people 
(Num, xxvi. 3). After the conquest of Canaan by 
Joshua he took part in the distribution of the land 
(Josh. xiv. 1). The time of his death is not men- 


tioned in Scripture.—2 The son of Abinadab, of 


the hill of Kirjath-jearim (1 Sam. vii. 1).—8, The 
son of Dodo the Ahohite, ¢. e. possibly a descendant 
of Ahoah of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 4); 
one of the three principal mighty men of David's 
army (2 Sam. xxiii. 9; 1 Chr. xi, 12).—_4, A Me- 
rarite Levite, son of Mahli, and grandson of Merari 
(1 Chr, xxiii, 21, 22; xxiv. 28).—=5, A priest who 
took part in the feast of dedication under Nehemiah 
(Neh. xii. 42).—6, One of the sons of Parosh; an 
Israelite (7. e. a layman) who had married a foreign 
wife, and had to put her away (Ezr. x. 25 3 1 Esdr, 
1x. 26).——7, Son of Phinehas a Levite (Ezr. viii. 
333 1 Esdr. viii, 63),—_8, ELEAZAR surnamed 
AVARAN (1 Mace. ii. 5). The fourth son of Mat- 
tathias, who fell by a noble act of self-devotion in 
an engagement with Antiochus Eupator, B.c, 164 
(1 Mace. vi. 43 ff.). Ina former battle with Ni- 
cinor, Eleazar was appointed by Judas to read 
“the holy book” before the attack, and the watch- 
word in the fight—* The help of God”—was his 
own name (2 Mace. viii. 23).—9. A distinguished 
scribe (2 Mace, vi, 18) of great age, who sufiered 
martyrdom during the persecution of Antiochus 


Epiphanes (2 Mace, vi. 18-31).—10, The father of 


Juson, ambassador from Judas Maccabaeus to Rome 
(1 Mace. viii. 18).—11, The son of Eliud, in the 
genealogy of Jesus Christ (Matt. i. 15). 
Eleazu'rus, (1 Esd. ix, 24), Eliashib 4. 
El-El'ohe-Is'rael, the name bestowed by Jacob 
on the altar which he erected facing the city of 
Shechem (Gen, xxxiii. 19, 20), 
El'eph, one of the towns allotted to Benjamin, 
and named next to Jerusalem (Josh. xviii. 28). 
Elephant, The word does not oecur in the text 
of the canonical Scriptures of A. V., but is found 
as the marginal reading to Behemoth, in Job xl. 15. 
Elephants’ teeth” is the marginal reading for 
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“ tvory” in 1 K. x, 22; 2 Chr. ix. 41. Elephants 
however are repeatedly mentioned in the Ist aud 
2nd books of Maccabees, as being used in wartare 
(1 Mace, vi.). 

Eleu'therus, a river of Syria mentioned in 
1 Mace. xi. 7; xii. 30. In early ages it was a 
noted border stream. According to Strabo it sepa- 
rated Syria from Phoenicia, and formed the northem 
limit of Coele-syria, Of the identity of the Eleu- 
therus with the modern Nahr-el-ebir, ‘‘ Great 
River,” there cannot be adoubt. Its highest source 
is at the north-eastern base of Lebanon ; it sweeps 
round the northern end of the range, through the 
opening called in Scripture “the entrance of Ha- 
math” (Num, xxxiv. 8); and falls into the Medi- 
terranean about 18 miles north of Tripolis, 

Elha'nan. 1. A distinguished warrior in the 
time of King David, who performed a memorable 
exploit against the Philistines, though in what that 
exploit exactly consisted, and who the hero himscit 
was, it is not easy to determine.—(a.) 2 Sam, xxi. 
19 says that he was the ‘son of Jaare Oregim the 
Bethlehemite,” and that he “ slew Goliath the Git- 
tite, the staff of whose spear was like a weaver's 
beam.’ Here, in the A, V. the words “the bro- 
ther of” are inserted, to bring the passage into 
agreement with,—(b.) 1 Chr. xx. 5, which states 
that “*Elhanan son of Jair (or Jaor) slew Lahmi 
the brother of Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whose 
spear,” &c. Of these two statements the latter is 
probably the more correct—the differences between 
them being much smaller in the original than in 
English.—2. The son of Dodo of Bethlehem, one ot 
“the thirty” of David's guard, and named first on 
the list (2 Sam. xxiii. 24; 1 Chr, xi, 26). 

E'li was descended from Aaron through Ithamar, 
the youngest of his two surviving sons (Lev. x. 1, 
2, 125 comp. 1K. ii. 27 with 2 Sam. vill. 17; 
1 Chr. xxiv. 3). As the history makes no mention 
of any high-priest of the line of Ithamar before 
Eli, he is generally supposed to have been the frst 
of that line who held the office. From him, lis 
sons having died before him, it appears to have 
passed to his grandson, Ahitub (1 Sam. xiv. 3), and 
it certainly remained in his family till Abiathar, 
the grandson of Ahitub, was “ thrust out from 
being priest unto the Lord” by Solomon for his 
share in Adonijah’s rebellion (1K. ii. 26, 2751. 4s 
and the high-priesthood passed back again to the 
fumily of Eleazar in the person of Zadok (1 K. ii. 
35). Its return to the elder branch was one part 
of the punishment which had been denounced against 
Eli during his lifetime, for his culpable negligence 
(1 Sam. ii, 22-25) when his sons by their rapacity 
and licentiousness profaned the priesthood, and 
brought the rites of religion into abhorrence among 
the people (1 Sam, ii. 27-36, with 1K, il. ls 
Notwithstanding this one great blemish, the cha- 
racter of Eli is marked by eminent piety, as shown 
by his meek submission to the divine judgmen 
(1 Sam. iii. 18), and his supreme regard for 7 
ark of God (iv. 18). In addition to the office © 
high-priest he held that of judge, being the imme- 
diate predecessor of his pupil Samuel (1 Sam. ie 
6, 15-17), the last of the judges. He died dh . 
advanced age of 98 years (1 Sam. iv. 1), ut 
come by the disastrous intelligence that the ark © 
God had been taken in battle by the Philistines, 
who had also slain his sons Hophni and Ee 

Eli'‘ab. 1, Son of Helon and leader of cgiew 
of Zebulun at the time of the census in the wil 
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ness of Sinai (Num. i. 9, ii. 7, vii. 24, 29, x. 16),.o= 
& A Reubenite, son of Pallu or Phallu, father or 
progenitor of Dathan and Abiram (Num. xxvi. 8, 
9, xvi. 1,12; Deut. xi. 6).—-8. One of David's 
brothers, the eldest of the family (1 Chr. ii. 13; 
1 Sam. xvi. 6, xvii. 13, 28). His daughter Abihail 
married her second cousin Rehoboam, and bore him 
three children (2 Chr, xi. 18); although it is diffi- 
cult not to suspect that the word ‘ daughter” is 
here used in the less strict sense of granddaughter or 
descendant.——-4, A Levite in the time of David, who 
was both a “porter” and a musician on the 
“paltry” (1 Chr, xv. 18, 20, xvi. 5).—=5, One 


of the warlike Gadite leaders who came over to 
David when he was in the wilderness taking refuge 
from Saul (1 Chr. xii, 9).—6, An ancestor of Sa- 


muel the Prophet; a Kohathite Levite, son of 


Nahath (1 Chr. vi. 27),—_7, Son of Nathanael, one 
of the forefathers of Judith, and therefore belonging 
to the tribe of Simeon (Jud. viii. 1). 

1, One of David’s sons ; according to 
the lists, the youngest but one of the family born 
to him after his establishment in Jerusalem (2 Sam. 
v.18; 1 Chr. iii. 8), From the latter passage it 
appenrs that he was the son of a wife and not of a 
concubine, A mighty man of war, 2 Benjamite, 
who led 200,600 of his tribe to the army of Jeho- 
shaphat (2 Chr. xvii, 17). 

Hiadah, Father of Rezon, the captain of a ma- 
re! er of Zobah which annoyed Solomon 
Hliadas, 1 Esd. ix, 28, [ELioeNAr.] 
adn, 1 Esd. v. 58. Possibly altered from 

ENADAD, 

Fliah, 1, A Benjamite; one of the sons of Jero- 
yev’_aud a chiet man of the tribe (1 Chr. viii 
~+}%. One of the Bene-Elam ; an Israelite (i.e, 


layman) in the times of Ezra ee 
foreign wife (Ezr.x.26), who had married a 


a Shaalbonite, one of the Thirty of 


gt guard (2 Sam. xxiii, 325 1 Chr. xi, 33), 
een 1, Son of Hilkiah ; master of Heze- 
pa eater (‘over the house,” as Is. xxxvi. 
ne : xv, 18, 206, 37, He succeeded Shebna 
a tee, after he had been ejected from it as a 
— =e for his pride (Is. xxii. 15-20). Eliakim 
nila man, a8 appears by the title emphati- 
ile app . to him by God, « my servant Eliakim ” 
2 the )» and as was evinced by his conduct 
rere Sennacherib’s invasion (2 K. 
*#/) Ux. 1-5), and also in the discharge of the 


dah” (Is, xxii, 2] i 
n: es ~ 3x. 21). It was a s l 
“Tk of the Divine approbation of his cna 


“O preserved { 
af authority aac > 


the expression in yer, 29 i 
ie . 22, that it 
of Which ngs house, and not the House of God 
BME of Jehoj mM was prefect. The original 
& Chr Xray, 4) be King of Judah (2 K. xxiii, 34; 
wmigh, who anc, Priest in the days of Ne- 
Wall of cre ested at the dedication of the new 


J ss 
Abind, op Judah — tH. 41).—4, Eldest son of 


i Orother of Joseph, and father 


Pe 
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of Azor (Matt. i. 13).==-5, Son of Melea, and futher 
of Jonan (Luke iii. 30, 31). 

Eli‘ali, 1 Esd. ix. 34, “[Brnnuz.] 

El'iam. 1, Father of Bathsheba, the wife of 
David (2 Sam. xi. 3). In the list of 1 Chr. iii. 5, 
the names of both father and daughter are altered, 
the former to AMMIEL and the latter to BATH- 
SIUA.—-2, Son of Ahithophel the Gilonite ; one of 
David's “ thirty” warriors (2 Sam. xxiii. 34). The 
name is omitted in the list of 1 Chr. xi., but is 
now probably dimly discernible as “ Ahijah the 
Pelonite.” The ancient Jewish tradition preserved 
by Jerome is that the two Eliams are one and the 
same person. 

Eliso'nias, 1 Esd. viii. 31. [EvtoEnat.] 

Eli‘as, the form in which the name of ELIJAN 
is given in the A. V. of the Apocrypha and N, 
Test.: Ecclus, xlviii. 1, 4, 12; 1 Mace. ii. 58; 
Matt. xi. 14, xvi. 14, xvii. 3, 4, 10, 11, 12, xxvii. 
47,49; Mark vi. 15, viii. 28, ix. 4, 5, 11, 12, 13, 
xv. 35, 36; Luke i. 17, iv. 25, 26, ix. 8, 19, 30, 
33, 545 John i. 21, 25; Rom. xi. 2; James v. 17. 
In Rom. xi, 2, the reference is not to the prophet, 
but to the portion of Scripture designated by his 
name, the words being “in Elias,” not as in A. V. 
“of Elias.” 

Eli‘asaph. 1, Son of Deuel; head of the tribe 
of Dan at the time of the census in the Wilderness 
of Sinai (Num. i. 14, ii. 14, vii. 42, 47, x. 20), oom 
2. Son of Lael; a Levite, and ‘* chief’ of the house 
of the father of the Gershonite” at the same time 
(Num, iii. 24), 

Eli‘ashib. 1. A priest in the time of King 
David, eleventh in the order of the ‘ governors ” of 
the sanctuary (1 Chr. xxiv. 12).—-2, A son of 
Elioenai; one of the latest descendants of the royal 
family of Judah (1 Chr. iii, 24).—8. High-priest 
at Jerusalem at the time of the rebuilding of the 
walls under Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 1, 20, 21). His 
genealogy is given in xii. 10, 22, 23,.—4. A singer 
in the time of Ezra who had married a foreign wife 
(Ezr. x, 24).—5. A son of Zattu (Ezr. x. 27), 
and==§. A son of Bani (x. 36), both of whom had 
transcressed in the same manner, 

Eli‘asis, 1 Esd. ix. 34. This name answers to 
MATTENAL in Ezy, x. 333; but is probably merely 
a repetition of Enasibos, just preceding it. ass 

Eli‘athah, one of the sons of Heman, a musician 
in the Temple in the time of King David (1 Chr. 
xxv. 4), who with twelve of his sons and brethren 
had the twentieth division of the temple-servive 
(xxv. 27). 

El'idad, son of Chislon; the man chosen to re- 
present the tribe of Benjamin in the division of the 
land of Canaan (Num. xxxiv. 21). 

Elliel. 1. One of the heads of the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh on the east of Jordan (1 Chr. v. 24).—= 
2. Son of Toah ; a forefather of Samuel the Prophet 
(1 Chr. vi. 34).—8. One of the Bene-Shimhi; a 


-| chief man in the tribe of Benjamin “1 Chr. viii. 


20).——4, Like the preceding, a Benjamite, but. be- 
longing to the Bene-Shashak (1 Chr viii 22).— 
5. “The Mahavite ;’’ one of the heroes of David’s 
guard in the extended list of 1 Chr. (xi. 46).— 
6. Another of the same guard, but without any 
exprens designation (xi. 47).——7. One of the Gadite 
heroes who came across Jordan to David when he 
was in the wilderness of Judah hiding from Saul 
(1 Chr. xii. 11),—-8. A Kohathite Levite, at the 
time of the transportation of the Ark from the 
House of Obed-edom to Jerusalem (1 Chr. xv. 9, 
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11}.<=9. A Levite in the time of Hezekiah ; one of 
the overseers of the offerings made in the Temple 
(2 Chr. xxxi, 13), 

Eliena'i, one of the Bene-Shimhi; a descendant 
of Benjamin, and a chief’ man in the tribe (1 Chr. 
viii, 20). 


Elie'zer. 1. Abraham's chief servant, called by 


him, as the passage is usually translated, ‘ Eliezer | 


of Damascus,” or * that Damascene, Eliezer” (Gen. 
xv. '). There is a contradiction in the A. V., for 
it does not appear how, if he was ‘of Damascus,” 
he could be “ born in Abraham's house” (ver. 3). 
But the phrase “son of my house,” only imports 
that he was one of Abraham’s household, not that 
he was born in his house. In the preceding verse, 
‘*the steward of my house,’ &c., should probably 
be rendered “ the son of possession,” t. €. possessor 
‘‘of my house, shall be... Eliezer.” It was, 
most likely, this same Eliezer who is described in 
Gen. xxiv. 2.—-2. Second son of Moses and Zip- 
porah, to whom his father gave this name, * because, 
said he, the God of my father was my help, that 
delivered me fiom the sword of Pharaoh” (Ex. 
xviii. 4; 1 Chr. xxiii. 15, 17). He remained with 
his mother and brother Gershom, in the care of 
Jethro his grandtather, when Moses returned to 
Nevpt (Ex. iv. 18), she having been sent back to 
her father by Moses (Ex. xviii. 2), though she set 
off to accompany him, and went part of the way 
with him.—8. One of the sons of Becher, the son 
of Benjamin (1 Chr. vii. 8).—4. A priest in the 
yeion of David (1 Chr. xv. 24).—5. Son of Zichri, 
ruler of the Reubenites in the reign of David 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 16).—6, Son of Dodavah, of Ma- 
reshah in Judah (2 Chr. xx. 37), a prophet, who 
rebuked Jehoshaphat for joining himself with Aha- 
ziah king of Israel.—7, A chiet Israelite—a “ man 
of understanding ”’"—whom Ezra sent with others 
trom Ahava to Casiphia, to induce some Levites 
and Nethinim to accompany him to Jerusalem 
(Ezy, viii. 16),.—8, 9, 10. A Priest, a Levite, and 
an Israelite of the sons of Harim, who, in the time 
of Ezra, had married foreign wives (Ezr. x. 18, 23, 
31).—11, Son of Jorim, in the genealogy of Christ 
(Luke ii, 29), 

Elihoena'i, son of Zerahiah, one of the Bene- 
Pahath-moab, who with 200 men returned from 
the Captivity with Ezra (Ezr, viii. 4). 

Eliho'reph, son of Shisha, and one of Solomon's 
sciibes (1 K. iv. 3), 

Elihu, 1. One of the interlocutors in the book 
of Job, He is described as the “son of Barachel 
the Buzite,” and thus apparently referred to the 
fimily of Buz, the son of Nahor, and nephew of 
Abraham (Gen, xxii, 21).—2. Son of Tohu ; a fore- 
father of Samuel the Prophet (1 Sam. i. 1).—8. In 
1 Chr. xxvii. 18, Elihu “ of the brethren of David” 
is mentioned as the chief of the tribe of Judah.— 
4. One of the captains of tue thousands of Ma- 
nasseh (1 Chr. xii. 20) who followed David to 
Ziklag after he had left the Philistine army on the 
eve of the battle of Gilboa, and who assisted him 
‘against the marauding band of the Amalekites 
(comp. 1 Sam. xxx.).—§. A Korhite Levite in the 
time of David; one of the doorkeepers of the house 
of Jehovah. He was a son of Shemaiah, and of the 
famil of Obed-edom (1 Chr, xxvi. 7). 

Jah. 1, Euisan tue Tisuprre has been 
well entitled “the grandest and the most romantic 
character that Israel ever produced,” Certainly 
there is no personage in the O, T. whose career is 
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more vividly portrayed, or who exercises on us a 
more remarkable fascination. His rare, sudden, and 
brief appearances—his undaunted courage and fiery 
zeal—the brilliancy of his triumphs—the pathos of 
his despondency—the glory of his departure, and the 
calm beauty of his reappearance on the Mount of 
Transfiguration—throw such a halo of brightness 
around him as is equalled by none of his compeers 
in the sacred story. ‘The ignorance in which we 
are left of the circumstances and antecedents of the 
man who did and who suffered so much, doubtless 
contributes to enhance our interest in the story and 
the character. ‘Elijah the Tishbite of the inha- 
bitants of Gilead,’’ is literally all that is given us 
to know of his parentage and locality. To an 
Israelite of the tribes west of Jordan the title “ Gi- 
leadite’? must have conveyed a similar impression, 
though in a far stronger degree, to that which the 
title ‘Celt’ does to us. What the Highlands were 
a century ago to the towns in the Lowlands of Scot- 
land, that, and more than that, must Gilead have 
been to Samaria or Jerusalem. One of the most 
famous heroes in the early annals of Israel was 
‘ Jephthah the Gileadite,” in whom all these cha- 
racteristics were prominent; and Professor Stanley 
has well remarked how impossible it is rightly to 
estimate his character without recollecting this tact. 
With Elijah, of whom so much is told, and whose 
part in the history was so much more important, 
this is still more necessary. It is seen at every 
turn. Of his appearance as he ‘stood before 
Ahab, with the suddenness of motion to this day 
characteristic of the Bedouins from his native hills, 
we can perhaps realise something from the touches, 
few, but strong, of the narrative. Of his height 
l,ttle is to be inferred ; that little is in favour of its 
being beyond the ordinary size. His chief charae- 
teristic was his hair, long and thick, and hanging 
down his back; which, if not betokening the 
immense strength of Samson, yet accompanied 
powers of endurance no less remarkable. His ordi- 
nary clothing consisted of a girdle of skin round 
his loins, which he tightened when about to move 
quickly (1 K. xviii. 46). But in addition to a 
he occasionally wore the “mantle,” or cape, ° 
sheep-skin, which has supplied us with one of our 
most familiar figures of speech. In this mantle, 
in moments of emotion, he would hide his face 
(1K. xix. 13), or when excited would roll it up as 
into a kind of staff. On one occasion we find him 
hending himself down upon the ground with his 
face between his knees, The solitary life in whi 
these external peculiarities had been assumed hav 
also nurtured that fierceness of zeal and that direct- 
ness of address which so distinguished him, It ~~ 
in the wild loneliness of the hills and ravines © 
Gilead that the knowledge of Jehovah, the ae 
God of Israel, had been impressed on his mine, 
which was to form the subject of his mission to the 
idolatrous court and country of Israel, The Boca 
kingdom had at this time forsaken almost entirely 
the faith in Jehovah. The worship of the coi 
had been a departure from Him, it was @ Vi0% st 
of His command against material resemblances} of 
still it would appear that even in the presence 
the calves Jehovah was acknowledged, and they 
were at any rate a national institution, not oo tin 
ported from the idolatries of any of the surro ‘ s 
countries. But the case was quite different wife . 
Ahab introduced the foreign religion of his wis ® 
family, the worship of the Phoenician Baal, It 
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as a witness against these two evils that Elijah 
comes forward.—l. What we may call the first 
Act in his life embraces between three and four 
years—three years and six months for the duration 
of the drought, according to the statements of' the 
New Testament (Luke iv. 25; James v. 17), and 
three or four months more for the journey to 
Horeb, and the return to Gilead (1 K. xvii. 1— 
six, 21), His introduction is of the most startling 
description: he suddenly appears before Ahab, as 
with the unrestrained freetlom of eastern manners 
he would have no difficulty in doing, and proclaims 
the vengeance of Jehovah for the apostasy of the 
king, What immediate action followed on this we 
are not told; but it is plain that Elijah had to fly 
before some threatened vengeance either of the king, 
or more probably of the queen (comp. xix. 2). Per- 


hips it was at this juncture that Jezebel “cut off 


the prophets of Jehovah” (1 K. xvii, 4). He was 
directed to the brook Cherith. There in the hollow 
of the torrent-bed he remained, supported in the 
miraculous manner with which we are all familiar, 
till the failing of the brook obliged him to forsake 
it, His next refuge was at Zarephath, a Phoenician 
town lying between Tyre and Sidon, certainly the 
last place at which the enemy of Baal would be 
lecked for. The widow woman in whose house he 
lived seems, however, to have been an Israelite, and 
to Baal-worshipper, if we may take her adjuration 
by “Jehorah thy God’? as an indication. Here 
Eligh performed the miracles of prolonging the oil 
and the meal ; and restored the son of the widow to 
life afer his apparent death. In this, or some 
other retreat, an interval of more than two years 
must have elapsed. The drought continued, and at 
_ the full horrors of famine, caused by the failure 
: the crops, descended on Samaria. The king and 
chief domestic officer divided between them the 
rig duty of ascertaining that neither round 
springs, which are so frequent a feature ot 
tral Palestine, nor in the nooks and crannies 
ee most shaded torrent-beds, was there any of 
2 erbage left, which in those countries is so cer- 
rar an indication of the presence of moisture, It 
* mment for the reappearance of the prophet. 
himself first to the minister. There, 
a he Planted in his path, is the man whom he 
master have been eceking for more than 
vil dary Before the sudden apparition of that 
‘gure, and that stern, unbroken countenance, 
es “ mt fall on his face. Elijah, 
r ms his agitation—* As Jehovah 
fags liveth, before whom I stand, I will surely 
as oi a ;’ and thus relieved of his fear 
er occasion, Elijah would dis- 
pear daha a with the king, Oba- 
Inform Ahab that the man th 
Eris Ahabarrived, Elijah makes his charge 
hast 
Bal.” 4 
leted to 
fity 


ie hie’, oe attendant: with his wild sha 

a raged yarb and sheepskin cloak, but with 

lity ore demeanour and the minutest regu- 
Procedare, repairing the ruined altar of 

Htonh with twelve stones,—on the other hand 
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the 850 prophets of Baal and Ashtaroth, doubtless 
in all the splendour of their vestments (2 K. x. 
22), with the wild din of their vain repetitions and 
the maddened fury of their disappointed hopes, 
and the silent people surrounding all. The conclu- 
sion of the long day need only be glanced at. The 
fire of Jehovah consuming both sacrifice and altar— 
the prophets of Baal killed, it would seem by 
Elijah’s own band (xviii. 40)—the king, with an 
apathy almost unintelligible, eating and drinking in 
the very midst of the carnage of his own adherents 
—the rising storm—the ride across the plain to Jez- 
reel; a distance of at least 16 miles; the prophet, 
with true Arab endurance, running before the cha- 
riot, but also with true Arab instinct stopping short 
of the city, and going no further than the ‘‘ entrance 
of Jezrcel.” So far the triumph had been com- 
plete; but the spirit of Jezebel was not to be so 
easily overcome, and her first act is a vow of 
vengeance against the author of this destruction. 
Elijah takes refuge in flight. The danger was great, 
and the refuge must be distant. ‘The first stage 
on the journey was Beersheba. Here Elijah halted. 
His servant he left in the town; while he himself 
set out alone into the wilderness. His spirit is 
quite broken, and he wanders forth over the dreary 
sweeps of those rocky hills wishing for death. But 
God, who had brought His servant into this ditti- 
culty, provided him with the means of escaping 
from it. The prophet was wakened from his dream 
of despondency beneath the solitary bush of the 
wilderness, was fed with the bread and the water 
which to this day are all a Bedouin’s requirements, 
and went forward, in the strength of that food, a 
journey of forty days to the mount of God, even to 
Horeb. Here, in the cave, one of the numerous 
caverns in those awful mountains, he remained for 
certainly one night. In the morning came the 
“word of Jehovah ”—the question, “ what doest 
thou here, Elijah”? In answer to this invitation 
the Prophet opens his griefs. The reply comes in 
that ambiguous and indirect form in which it seems 
necessary that the deepest communications with the 
human mind should be couched, to be effectual. 
He is directed to leave the cavern and stand on the 
mountain in the open air, face to face with Jehovah. 
Then, as before with Moses (Ex. xxxiv. 6), “‘ The 
Lord passed by,” passed in all the terror of His 
most appalling manifestations ; and penetrating the 
dead silence which followed these, came the myste- 
rious symbol—the “ still small voice,” and still as 
it was it spoke in louder accents to the wounded 
heart of Elijah than the roar and blaze which had 
preceded it. To him no Jess unmistakeably than 
to Moses, centuries before, it was proclaimed that 
Jehovah was “ merciful and gracious, long-suffering 
and abundant in goodness and truth.” Elijah knew 
the call, and at once stepping forward and hiding 
his face in his mantle, stood waiting for the Divine 
communication, Three commands were laid on 
him—three ohanges were to be made. Of these 
three commands the two first were reserved for 
Elisha to accomplish, the last only was executed by 
Elijah himself. His first search was for Elisha. 
Apparently he soon found him; we must conclude 
at his native place, Abel-meholah. Elisha was 
ploughing at the time, and Elijah “ passed over to 
him "—possibly crossed the river—and cast his 
mantle, the well-known sheepskin cloak, upon him, 
as if, by that familiar action, claiming him for his 
son. A moment of hesitation, and then com- 
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menced that Jong period of service and intercourse 
which continued till Elijah’s removal, and which 
after that time procured for Elisha one of the best 
titles to esteem and reverence—* Elisha the son of 
Shaphat, who poured water on the hands of Elijah.” 
—2. Ahab and Jezebel now probably believed that 
their threats had been effectual, and that they had 
seen the last of their tormentor. After the murder of 
Naboth, Ahab loses no time in entering on his new 
acquisition, But his triumph was a short one. 
Elijah had received an intimation from Jehovah of 
what was taking place, and rapidly as the accusa- 
tion and death of Naboth had been hurried over, 
he was there to meet his ancient enemy on the 
very scene of his crime. And then follows the 
curse, in terms fearful to any Oriental—peculiarly 
terrible tc a Jew—and most of all significant to a 
successor of the apostate princes of the northern 
kingdom, The whole of Elijah’s denunciation may 
possibly be recovered by putting together the words 
recalled by Jehu, 2 K. ix. 26, 36, 37, and those 
given in 1K. xxi, 19-25.—3. A space of three or 
four years now elapses (comp. 1 K. xxii. 1,51; 2 K. 
i. 17) before we again catch a glimpse of Elijah. 
Ahaziah has met with a fatal accident, and is on 
his death-bed (2 K. i. 1, 23.1 K. xxii. 51). In his 
extremity he sends to an oracle or shrine of Baal at 
the Philistine town of Ekron, to ascertain the issue 
of his illness. But the oracle is nearer at hand 
than the distant Ekron. An intimation is conveyed 
to the prophet, probably at that time inhabiting 
one of the recesses of Carmel, and, as on the former 
occasions, he suddenly appears on the path of the 
messengers, without preface or inquiry utters his 
message of death, and as rapidly disappears. But 
this check only roused the wrath of Ahaziah. A 
captain was despatched, with a party of fifty, to 
take Elijah prisoner. ‘‘ And there came down fire 
from heaven and consumed him and his fifty.’ A 
second party was sent, only to meet the same fate. 
The altered tone of the leader of a third party 
brought Elijah down. But the king gained no- 
thing. The message was delivered to his face in 
the same words as it had been to the messengers, 
and Elijah was allowed to go harmless.—4. 1t must 
have been shortly after the death of Ahaziah that 
Elijah made a communication with the southern 
kingdom. When Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat 
began “ to walk in the ways of the kings of Israel,” 
Elijah sent him a letter denouncing his evil doings, 
and predicting his death (2 Chr. xxi. 12-15). In 
its contents the letter bears a strong resemblance 
to the speeches of Elijah, while in the details of 
style it is very peculiar, and quite different from 
the narrative in which it is imbedded.—5. The 
closing transaction of Elijah’s life introduces us to 
a locality heretofore unconnected with him. It was 
at GILGAL—probably on the western edge of the 
hills of Ephraim—that the prophet received the di- 
vine intimation that his departure was at hand. 
He was at the Lime with Elisha, who seems now to 
have become his constant companion, and whom he 
endeavours to persuade to remain behind while he 
goes on an errand of Jehovah. But Elisha will 
not so easily give up his master. They went to- 
gether to Bethel. Again Elijah attempts to escape 
to Jericho, and again Elisha protests that he will 
not be separated from him. At Jericho he makes a 


final effort to avoid what the 

lort te y both so much dread. 
os Elisha is not to be conquered, and the two set 
off across the undulating plain of burning sand, to 
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the distant river,—Elijah in his mantle or cape of 


sheep-skin, Elisha in ordinary clothes. Fifty men 


of the sons of the prophets ascend the abrupt heights 
behind the town to watch what happens in the 
distance. Talking as they go, the two reach the 
river, and stand on the shelving bank beside its 
swift brown current. But they are not to stop 
even here, It is as if the aged Gileadite cannot 
rest till he again sets foot on his own side of the 
river. He rolls up his mantle as into a staff, and 
with his old energy strikes the waters as Moses had 
done before him,—strikes them as if they were an 
enemy; and they are divided hither and thither, 
and they two go over on dry ground. ‘And it 
came to pass as they still went on and talked, that, 
behold, a chariot of fire and horses of fire, and 
parted them both asunder, and Elijah went up by 
the whirlwind into the skies.”—And here ends all 
the direct information which is vouchsafed to us ot 
the life and work of this great Prophet. How 
deep was the impression which he made on the 
mind of the nation may be judged of from the fixed 
belief which many centuries after prevailed that 
Elijah would again appear for the relief and restora- 
tion of his country. But on the other hand, the 
deep impression which Elijah had thus made on his 
nation only renders more remarkable the departure 
which the image conveyed by the later references 
to him evinces, from that so sharply presented in 
the records of his actual life. With the exception 
of the eulogiums contained in the catalogues o! 
worthies in the book of Jesus the son of Sirach 
(xlviii.) and 1 Macc. ii. 58, and the passing allu- 
sion in Luke ix. 54, none of these later reterences 
allude to his works of destruction or of portent. 
They all set forth a very different side of his cha- 
racter to that brought out in the historical narra- 
tive. They speak of his being a man of like passions 
with ourselves (James v. 17); of his kindness to 
the widow of Sarepta (Luke iv. 25); of his “re 
storing all things” (Matt. xvii. 11); “ turning the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and the dis- 
obedient to the wisdom of the just” (Mal. iv. 5, 
6; Luke i. 17).—2,. A priest of the sons of Harim, 
who had married a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 21). 
El‘ika, a Harodite, one of David's guard (2 Sam, 
xxiii. 25). 
Elim (Ex. xv. 27; Num. xxxiii. 9), the second 
station where the Israelites encamped after crossing 
the Red Sea. It is distinguished as having had 
“twelve wells (rather ‘ fountains’) of water, and 
threescore and ten palm-trees.”” Laborde supposed 
Wady Useit to be Elim, the second of four wadys 
lying between 29° 7', and 29° 20', which descend from 
the range of et-Tih (here nearly parallel to the shore), 
towards the sea. Dean Stanley says ‘Elim must he 
Ghurundel, Useit,or Taiyibeh.”” Lepsius takes anothe: 
view, that Elim is to be found in W. Shubeikeh. — 
Elim’elech, a man of the tribe of J udah, and ‘6 
the family of the Hezronites, who dwelt in Bet 9 
lehem-Ephratah in the days of the Judges. In ee 
sequence of a great dearth in the land he went her 
his wife Naomi, and his two sons, Mahlon and 
Chilion, to dwell in Moab, where he and his sous 
died without posterity (Ruth i. 2, 3, &¢.)- ; 
Elioena'i. 1. Eldest son of Neariah, the son 
of Shemaiah (1 Chr. iii. 23, 24).—-2 Head 2 ; 
family of the Simeonites (1 Chr. iv. 36).—-8. See 
of one of the families of the sons of Becher, the “of 
8).——4. Seventh son 0 
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Asiph, a Korhite Levite, and one of the doorkeepers | who, having put his hand to the plough, was lids 


of the “house of Jehovah” (1 Chr. xxvi, 3).— 
5, A priest of the sons of Pashur, in the days of 
Ezra, one of those who had married foreign wives 
(Ezr. x, 22). He is possibly the same ase=6, who 
is mentioned in Neh. xii. 41, as one of the priests 
who accompanied Nehemiah with trumpets at the 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem.—7. An Israelite, 
of the sons of Zattu, who had also married a foreign 
wite (Fzr, x, 27). 

Elio'nas, 1, 1 Esd. ix. 22. [Evioenat, 5. j= 
2. 1 Esd. ix. 32, [ELrezer, 10.] 

El'iphal, son of Ur, one of David's guard 
(1 Chr. xi. 35). [ExtPnecer, 3.] 

Eliphal‘at, 1 Esd. ix. 33, [ELIPHELET, 6.] 

Eliphal'et. 1. The last of the thirteen sons 
tom to David, after his establishment in Jeru- 
silem (2 Sam. v. 16; 1 Chr. xiv. 7), [EvIpie- 
LET, 2.J—=8. 1 Esdr. viii. 39. [ELYPHELET, 5.] 

Bi 1, The son of Esau and Adah, and 
father of Teman Mii xxxvi. 43 1 Chr. i. 35, 36). 
—2. The chief of the “ three friends”’ of Job. He 
is called “the Temanite;”” hence it is naturally in- 
tered that he was a descendant of Teman. On 
hm falls the main burden of the argument, that 
(iod's retribution in this world is perfect and certain, 
aud that consequently suffering must be a proof of 
previous sin (Job iv. vy. xv. xxii.). The great truth 
brought out by him is the unapproachable majesty 
aad purity of God (iv. 12-21, xv. 12-16). 

Hliph'eleh, n Merarite Levite; one of the gate- 
keepers appointed by David to play on the harp 
“‘on the Sheminith ” on the occasion of bringing up 
the Ark to the city of David (1 Chr. xv. 18, 21). 

Eliphel'et. 1. The name of a son of David, 
me of the children born to him after his establish. 
went in Jerusalem (1 Chr. iii, 6).—-=-, Another son 
' David, belonging also to the Jerusalem family, 
aad apparently the last of his sons (1 Chr. iii. 8). 
re Son of Ahasbai, son of the Maachathite. One 
© the thirty warriors of David’s guard (2 Sam. 
ul, 34). Son of Eshek, a descendant of king 
Saal through Jonathan 
cf the leaders of the Bene-Adonikam, 


man of the Bene-Hashum in the time of Ezra who 

foreign wife (Ezr. x. 33). 

ne sabeth, the wife of Zacharias and mother of 

a alot She was herself of the priestly 

tar ia a relation (Luke i. 36) of the mother 
Elive'us, the form 
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ig son of Shaphat of Abel-meholah. The 
ra st and disciple of Elijah, and subsequently 
pail as prophet of the kingdom of Israel, 
se mention of his name is in the com- 
In, ijah in the cave at Horeb (1 K. xix. 16, 
e the future pro- 
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Was probably in the valley of the Jocian: 
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to look back; he delayed merely to give the fare- 
well kiss to his father and mother, and preside at a 
parting feast with his people, and then followed 
the gveat prophet on his northward road. Seven 
or eight years must have passed between the call 
of Elisha and the removal of his master, and during 
the whole of that time we hear nothing of him. 
But when that period had elapsed he reappears, to 
become the most prominent figure in the history 
of his country during the rest of his long life. In 
almost every respect Elisha presents the most com- 
plete contrast to Elijah. The copious collection of 
his sayings and doings which are preserved from th: 
3rd to the 9th chapter of the 2nd book of Kings, 
though in many respects deficient in that remark- 
able vividness which we have noticed in the records 
of Elijah, is yet full of testimonies to this contrast. 
Elijah was a true Bedouin child of the desert. The 
clefts of the Cherith, the wild shrubs of the desert, 
the cave at Horeb, the top of Carmel, were his 
haunts and his resting-places. If he enters a city, 
it is only to deliver his message of fire and be gone. 
Elisha, on the other hand, is a civilised man, an in- 
habitant of cities. And as with his manners so 
with his appearance, The touches of the narrative 
are very slight, but we can gather that his dress 
was the ordinary garment of an Israelite, the beged, 
probably similar in form to the long abbeye of the 
modern Syrians (2 K. ii. 12), that his hair was 
worn trimmed behind, in contrast to the disordered 
locks of Elijah (ii. 23, as explained below), and that 
he used a walking-staff (iv. 29) of the kind ordin- 
arily carried by grave or aged citizens (Zech. 
viii. 4). If from these external peculiarities we 
turn to the internal characteristics of the two, and 
to the results which they produced on their con- 
temporaries, the differences which they present are 
highly instructive. In considering these differences 
the fact must not be lost sight of that, notwith- 
standing their greater extent and greater detail, the 
notices of Elisha really convey @ much more im- 
periect idea of the man than those of Elijah. The 
prophets of the nation of Israel—both the prede- 
cessors of Elisha, like Samuel and Elijah, and his 
successors, like Isaiah and Jeremiah—are repre- 
sented to us as preachers of righteousness, or cham- 
pions of Jehovah against false gods, or judges and 
deliverers of their country, or counsellors of their 
sovereign in times of peril and difficulty. Their 
miracles and wonderful acts are introduced as 
means towards these ends, and are kept in the most 
complete subordination thereto, But with Elisha, 
as he is pictured in these narratives, the case is 
completely reversed. With him the miracles are 
everything, the prophet’s work nothing. The man 
who was for years the intimate companion of Elijah, 
on whom Elijah’s mantle descended, and who was 
gifted with a double portion of his spirit, appears 
in these records chiefly as a worker of’ prodigies, a 
predicter of future events, a revealer of secrets, and 
things happening out of sight or at a distance. The 
call of Elisha seems to have taken place about four 
years before the death of Ahab. He died in the 
reign of Joash, the grandson of Jehu. This em- 
braces a period of not less than 65 years, for cer- 
tainly 55 of which he held the office of “ prophet 
in Israel’’ (2 K. v, 8).—After the departure of his 
master, Elisha returned to dwell at Jericho tf K. 
ii. 18). The town had been lately rebuilt (1 K. 
xvi. 34), and was the residence of a body of the 
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“sons of the prophets” (2 K. ii. 5,15). No one 
who has visited the site of Jericho can forget how 
prominent a feature in the scene are the two peren- 
nial springs which rise at the base of the steep hills 
of Quarantania behind the town. One of the springs 
was noxious at the time of Elisha’s visit. At the 
request of the men of Jericho he remedied this evil. 
He took salt in a new vessel, and cast it into the 
water at its source in the name of Jehovah. From 
che time of Josephus to the present, the tradition 
of the cure has been attached to the large spring 
N.W. of the present town, which now bears, pro- 
bably in reference to some later event, the name of 
Ain es-Sultdn.—2, We next meet with Elisha 
at Bethel, in the heart of the country, on his way 
from Jericho to Mount Carmel (2 K. ii. 23). His 
last visit had been made in company with Elijah 
on their road down to the Jordan (ii. 2). The 
road to the town winds up the defile of the Wady 
Suweinit. Here the boys of the town were clus- 
tered, waiting, as they still wait at the entrance of 
the villages of Palestine, for the chance passer-by. 
In the short-trimmed locks of Elisha, how were they 
to recognise the successor of the prophet, with 
whose snaggy hair streaming over his shoulders 
they were all familiar? So with the license of the 
Eastern children they scoff at the new comer as he 
walks by—‘*Go up, roundhead! go up, round- 
head!” For once Elisha assumed the sternness of 
his master. He turned upon them and cursed them 
in the name of Jehovah, and we all know the cata- 
strophe which followed.—3. Elisha extricates Je- 
horam king of Israel, and the kings of Judah and 
Edom, from their difficulty in the campaign against 
Moab, arising from want of water (iii. 4-27). ‘This 
incident probably took place at the S.E. end of the 
Dead Sea.—4. The widow of one of the sons of 
the prophets is in debt, and her two sons are about 
to be taken from her and sold as slaves. She has 
no property but a pot of oil. This Elisha causes 
(in his absence, iv. 5) to multiply, until the widow 
has filled with it all the vessels which she could 
horrow.—5. The next occurrence is at Shunem and 
Mount Carmel (iv. 8-37). The story divides itself 
into two parts, separated from each other by several 
years. (a,) Elisha, probably on his way between 
Carmel and the Jordan valley, calls accidentally at 
Shunem. Here he is hospitably entertained by a 
woman of substance, apparently at that time igno- 
rant of the character of her guest. There is no 
occasion here to quote the details of this charming 
narrative. (6.) An interval has elapsed of several 
years, The boy is now old enough to accompany 
his father to the corn-field, where the harvest is 
proceeding. The tierce rays of the morning sun 
are too powerful for him, and he is carried home to 
his mother only to die at noon. She says nothing 
of their loss to her husband, but depositing her 
child on the bed of the man of God, at once starts 
\n quest of him to Mount Carmel. No explanation 
‘8 needed to tell Elisha the exact state of the case. 
The heat of the season will allow of no delay in 
taking the necessary steps, and Gehazi is at once 
despatched to run back to Shunem with the utmost 
speed. He takes the prophet’s walking-staff in his 
hand which he is to lay on the face of the child. 
The mother and Elisha follow in haste. Before 
they reach the village the sun of that long, anxious 

summer afternoon must have set, Gehazi. meets 
them on the road, but he has no reassuring report 
to give, the placing of the staff on the face of the 


dead boy had called forth no sign of life. Then 
Elisha enters the house, goes up to his own chamber, 
‘and he shut the door on them twain, and prayed 
unto Jehovah.” The child is restored to life— 
6. The scene now changes to Gilgal, apparently 
at a time when Elisha was residing there (iv. 
38--41). The sons of the prophets are sitting 
round him. It is a time of famine. The food 
of the party must consist of any herbs that can 
be found. The great caldron is put on at the 
command of Elisha, and one of the company brings 
his blanket full of such wild vegetables as he has 
collected, and empties it into the pottage. But no 
sooner have they begun their meal than the taste 
betrays the presence of some noxious herb, and they 
cry out, ‘there is death in the pot, oh man of 
God!” In this case the cure was effected by meal 
which Elisha cast into the stew in the caldron.— 
7. (iv. 42-44). This in all probability belongs to 
the same time, and also to the same place as the 
preceding. A man from Baal-shalisha brings the 
man of God a present of the first-fruits, which 
under the law (Num. xviii, 8, 12; Deut. xvit. 
3, 4) were the perquisite of the ministers of the 
sanctuary.—8. The simple records of these domestic 
incidents amongst the sous of the prophets are now 
interrupted by an occurrence of a more important 
character (v. 1-27). The chief captain of the army 
of Syria, to whom his country was indebted for 
some signal success, was afflicted with leprosy 
(v. 27). One of the members of his establishment 
is an Israelite girl, kidnapped by the marauders of 
Syria in one of their forays over the border, and 
she brings into that Syrian household the fame of 
the name and skill of Elisha, The news Is com- 
municated by Naaman himself to the king. Ben- 
hadad had yet to learn the position and character 
of Elisha. He writes to the king of Israel a letter 
very characteristic of a military prince. With a 
letter, and with a present, and a full retinue 0 
attendants (13, 15, 23), Naaman proceeds to Sa- 
maria, to the house of Elisha. Elisha stil] keeps in 
the background, and while Naaman stands at the 
doorway, contents himself with sending out a mes 
senger with the simple direction to bathe seven 
times in the Jordan. The independent behaviour 
of the prophet, and the simplicity of the prescrip- 
tion all combined to enrage Naaman. His slaves, 
however, knew how to deal with the quick but 
ungenerous temper of their master, and the sade 
is that he goes down to the Jordan and dips nu 
seven times, ‘‘and his flesh came again like | : 
flesh of a little child, and he was clean. His firs 
business after his cure is to thank his benefactor. 
He returns with his whole following, and this si 
he will not be denied the presence of Elisha, i 
making his way in, and standing before ah . 
gratefully acknowledges the power of the G . 
Israel, and entreats him to accept the noe ‘ 
which he has brought from Damascus. Elis a 
firm, and refuses the offer, though repeated bel 
the strongest adjuration. But Gehezi ante ae 
such treasures thus to escape him. So he rare 
a story by which the generous Naaman is "4 ae be 
send back with him to Elisha’s house a cons! - . 
present in money and clothes. He rage 
and stood before his master as if nothing» active 
. But the prophet Was wot to be 60 trot 
is heart had gone after’ hisinetvant try? 
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of the leprosy, from which he has just relieved 
Naaman.—9, (vi. 1-7). We now return to the 
rons of the prophets, but this time the scene appears 
to be changed, and is probably at Jericho, and 
during the residence of Elisha there. As one of 
them was cutting at a tree overhanging the stream, 
the iron of his axe flew off and sank into the water. 
His cry soon brought the man of God to his aid. 
The stream of the Jordan is deep up to the very 
bank, especially when the water is so low as to 
leave the wood dry, and is moreover so turbid that 
search would be useless. But the place at which 
the lost axe entered the water is shown to Elisha ; 
he breaks off a stick and casts it into the stream, 
and the iron appears on the surface, and is recovered 
ly its possessor.—10. (vi. 8-23). Elisha is now 
residing at Dothan, halfway on the rond between 
Samaria and Jezreel. The incursions of the Syrian 
marauding bands (comp. v. 2) still continue; but 
apparently with greater boldness. Their manceu- 
Vres are not hid from the man of God, and by his 
warnings he saves the king “not once nor twice.” 
A strong party with chariots is despatched to etfect 
the capture of Elisha, They march by night, and 
before morning take up their station round the base 
of the eminence on which the ruins of Dothan still 
stand, Elisha's servant is the first to discover the 
danger, But Elisha remains unmoved by his fears, 
He prays to Jehovah, and the whole of the Syrian 
Wamors are struck blind. Then descending, he 
nffers to lead them to the person and the place 
Which they seek, He conducts them to Samaria. 
There, at the prayer of the prophet, their sight is 
restored, and they tind themselves not in a retired 
aa Village, but in the midst of the capital of 
mul, and in the presence of the king and his 
troops, After such a repulse it is not surprising 
t the marauding forays of the Syrian troo 

SaU—Hl. (vi, 24—vii, 2). But the king of 
fitent hot rest under such dishonour. He 
Ds his marauding system, and gathers a re- 
The a with which he lays siege to Samarin. 
; ul extremities to which the inhabitants of 

place Were driven need not here be recalled.— 
al 1-6), 
> incident connected with the lad of Shunem, at 
* period antecedent to the cure of Naice and the 


out the command given to Elijah on Horeb to 
anoint Hazael to be king over Syria. At the time 
of his arrival Benhadad was prostrate with his last 
illness. The king's first desire is naturally to as- 
certain his own fate; and Hazael is commissioned 
to be the bearer of a present to the prophet, and to 
ask the question on the part of his master, ‘Shall 
I recover of this disease?” The present is one of 
royal dimensions; a caravan of 40 camels, laden 
with the riches and luxuries which that wealthy 
city could alone furnish. The reply, probably ori- 
ginally ambiguous, is doubly uncertain in the pre- 
sent doubtful state of the Hebrew text; but the 
gencral conclusion was unmistakeable :—* Jehovah 
hath showed me that he shall surely die.” But 
this was not all that had been revealed to the pro- 
phet. If Benhadad died, who would be king in his 
stead but the man who now stood before him? 
The prospect was one which drew forth the tears of 
the man of God. At Hazael’s request Elisha con- 
fesses the reason of his tears. But the prospect is 
one which has no sorrow for Hazael. His only 
doubt is the possibility of such good fortune for one 
somean. “ But what is thy slave, dog that he is, 
that he should do this great thing?’” To which 
Elisha replies, “ Jehovah hath showed me that thou 
wilt be king over Syria.” Returning to the king, 
Hazael tells him only half the dark saying of the 
man of God—‘ He told me that thou shouldest 
surely recover.” But that was the last day of 
Benhadad’s life—14. (ix. 1-10). ‘Two of the in- 
junctions laid on Elijah had now been carried out ; 
the third still remained. The time was come for 
the fulfilment of the curse upon Ahab by anoint- 
ing Jehu king over Israel. Elisha’s personal share 
in the transaction was confined to giving directions 
to one of the sons of the prophets. [Jenu.J— 
15. Beyond this we have no record of Elisha’s 
having taken any part in the revolution of Jehu, or 
the events which followed it. He does not again 
appear till we find him on his deathbed in his own 
house (sii. 14-19).—16, (xiii. 20-22). The power 
of the prophet, however, does not terminate with 
his death. Even in the tomb he restores the dead 
to life. Before closing this account of Elisha we 
must not omit to notice the parallel which he pre- 
sents to our Lord—the more necessary because, un- 
like the resemblance between Elijah and John the 
Baptist, no attention is called to it in the New Tes 

tament, It is not merely because he healed a leper, 
raised a dead man, or increased the loaves, that 
Elisha resembled Christ, but rather because of that 
loving gentle temper and kindness of disposition— 
characteristic of him above all the saints of the 
O. T.—ever ready to soothe, to heal, and to conci- 
liate, which attracted to him women and simple 
people, and made him the universal friend and 
“father,” not only consulted by kings and generals, 
but resorted to by widows and poor prophets in 
their little troubles and perplexities. 

Eli'shah, the eldest son of Javan (Gen. x. 4). 
The residence of his descendants is described in Ez. 
xxvii. 7, as the “ isles of Elishah,”’ whence the Phoe- 
nicians obtained their purple and blue dyes. Jo- 
sephus identified the race of Elishah with the 
Aeolians, His view is adopted by Knobel in pre- 
ference to the more generally received opinion that 
Elishah = Elis, and in a more extended sense Pelo- 
ponnesus, or even Hellas. It appears correct to 
trent it as the designation of a race rather than of 
a locaiity. R 




































ee , male aware of a famine which Jehovah 
ts bring upon the land for seven years ; 

thera eh wamed his friend the Shunammite 
ele the might provide for her safety. At 
ire of the seven years she returned to her 
place, to find that during her absence her 
bye . field-land attached to it had been 
| ¥ some other person. To the kin 
— = Shunammite had recourse, And Oe 
St hac of those Tare coincidences which it is 
Rot to ascribe to something more than 

€ very moment of the entrance 
: ae her son, the king was listening 
which Elisha bea oot of “all the great things 
led by done.” The woman was instant] 
bee tan ehazi. From her own mouth the 
whether f © repetition of the wonderful tale, and, 
ettraondin gt Teeard to Elisha, or struck by the 
Hored sik lhe uicidence, orders her land to be re- 
treats 14 Value of all its produce during her 
. : a ae) iy atneito we have met 

tw find fs ¥ in his own country. We 
ot at Damascus, He is ta carry 
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Elish'ama. 1. Son of Ammihud, the “ prince” 
or “ captain” of the tribe of Ephraim in the Wil- 
derness of Sinai (Num. i. 10, ii. 18, vii. 48, x. 22). 
From 1 Chr. vii. 26, we find that he was grand- 
father to the great Joshua.—-2. A son of King 
David, born to him of his wives after his establish- 
ment in Jerusalem (2 Sam. v. 16; 1 Chr. iii. 8, 
xiv. 7).<-8, Another son of David (1 Chr. iii. 6), 
who in the other lists is called EvisHua.——4, A 
descendant of Judah; the son of Jekamiah (1 Chr. 
ii, 41).—-5. The father of Nethaniah and grand- 
father of Ishmael (2 K. xxv. 25; Jer. xli. 1).— 
6. Scribe to King Jehoiakim (Jer. xxxvi. 12, 20, 
21\,——7, A priest in the time of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. 
xvii. 8). 

Elish'aphat, son of Zichri; one of the cap- 
tains of hundreds in the time of Jehoiada (2 Chr. 
xxiii. 1). 

Elishe’ba, the wife of Aaron (Ex. vi. 23). She 
was the daughter of Amminadab, and sister of 
Naashon the captain of the host of Judah (Num. 
ii. 3). 

Elishu’a, one of David’s sons, born after his 
settlement in Jerusalem (2 Sam. v. 15; 1 Chr. 
xiv. 5). 

Eli‘simus, 1 Esd. ix. 28. [ELIasu1s. 

Ne one of the forefathers of Judith (Jud. 
viii. 1). 

El'iud, son of Achim in the genealogy of Christ 
(Matt. i. 15). 

Eliz'aphan. 1. A Levite, son of Uzziel, chief 
of the house of the Kohathites at the time of the 
census in the wilderness of Sinai (Num. iii. 30).— 
2. Son of Parnach ; prince of the tribe of Zebulun 
(Num. xxxiv. 25), 

El'izur, son of Shedeur ; prince of the tribe, and 
over the host of Reuben (Num. i. 5, ii. 10, vii. 30, 
35, x. 18). 

El’kanah. 1. Son, or rather grandson (see 1 
Chr. vi. 22, 23 [7, 8]) of Korah, according to Ex. 
vi. 24.—-2. A descendant of the above in the line 
of Ahimoth, otherwise Mahath, 1 Chr. vi. 26, 35 
(Hebr. 11, 20).—8. Another Kohathite Levite, in 
the line of Heman the singer. He was son of Je- 
roham, and father of Samuel the illustrious Judge 
and Prophet (1 Chr. vi. 27, 34). All that is 
known of him is contained in the above notices and 
in 1 Sam. i. 1, 4, 8, 19, 21, 23, and ii. 2, 20.— 
4. A Levite (1 Chr. ix. 16).—5. A Korhite who 
joined David while he was at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 
6).—6, An officer in the household of Ahaz, king 
of Judah, who was slain by Zichri the Ephraimite, 
when Pekah invaded Judah. He seems to have 
been the second in command under the prefect of 
the palace (2 Chr. xxviii. 7). 

El’kosh, the birthplace of the prophet Nahum, 
hence called ‘‘the Elkoshite,’ Nah. i. 1. Two 
widely differing Jewish traditions assign as widely 
different localities to this place. In the time of 
Jerome it was believed to exist in a small village of 
Galilee. According to Schwartz, the grave of 
Nahum is Shown at Kefr Tanchum, a village 24 
English miles north of Tiberias. But mediaeval 
tradition attached the fame of the prophet’s burial 

la : prop 
place to Alkush, a village on the east bank of the 
Tigris near the monastery of Rabban Hormuzd, and 
about two miles north of Mosul. The former is more 
by oo with the internal evidence afforded 
ec . H R ° . 
ie written in jal gives no sign of having 
B'lasar, the city of Arioch Gen, xiv. 1), seems 
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to be the Hebrew representative of the old Chal- 
dacan town called in the native dialect Larsa or 
Larancha. Larsa was a town of Lower Babylonia 
or Chaldaea, situated nearly half-way between Ur 
(Mugheir) and Erech ( Warka), on the left bank of 
the Euphrates. It is now Senkereh. 

Elm, Hos. iv. 13. See Oak. 

Elmo’dam, son of Er, in the genealogy of Joseph 
(Luke iii. 28). 

Elna'am, the father of Jeribai and Joshaviah, 
two of David’s guard, according to 1 Chr. xi. 46. 

El‘nathan. 1. The maternal grandfather of 
Jehoiachin, distinguished as ‘‘E. of Jerusalem” 
(2 K. xxiv. 8). He is doubtless the same man with 
Elnathan the son of Achbor (Jer. xxvi. 22, xxxvi. 12, 
25\.—-2. The name of three persons, apparently 
Levites, in the time of Ezra (Ezr. viii. 16). 

E'lon. 1. A Hittite, whose daughter was one 
of Esau’s wives (Gen. xxvi. 34, xxxvi. 2).—-8. The 
second of the three sons attibuted to Zebulun (Gen. 
xlvi. 14; Num, xxvi. 26); and the founder of the 
family of the ELONITES.=-8. Elon the Zebulonite, 
who judged Israel for ten years, and was buried in 
Aijalon in Zebulun (Judg. xii. 11, 12). 

E'lon, one of the towns in the border of the 
tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 43). No town correspond- 
ing in name has yet been discovered. 

E lon-beth'-hanan, is named with two Danite 
towns as forming one of Solomon’s commissanat 
districts (1 K. iv. 9). 

E'lonites, the. Num. xxvi. 26. [Exoy, 2.] 

E'loth. 1K. ix. 26; 2 Chr. viii. 17, xxvi. 2. 
fELATH. ] 

Elpa’al, a Benjamite, son of Hushim and brother 
of Abitub (1 Chr. viii. 11). He was the founder 
of a numerous family. 

Elpa'let, one of David’s sons born in Jerusalem 
(1 Chr. xiv. 5). . 

El-pa'ran. Literally ‘the terebinth of Paran 
(Gen, xiv. 6), [PARAN.] 

El'tekeh, one of the cities in the border of Dan 
(Josh. xix. 44), which with its suburbs was allotted 
to the Kohathite Levites (xxi. 23). 

El'tekon, one of the towns of the tribe of Judah, 
in the mountains (Josh. xv. 59). It has not yet 
been identified. 

El'tolad, one of the cities in the south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 30) allotted to Simeon (Josh. xix. 5 
and in possession of that tribe until the time © 
David (1 Chr. iv. 29). 

Elu'l, Neh. vi. 15; 1 Mace. xiv. 27. [MosTas.] 

Eluza'i, one of the warriors of Benjamin, who 
joined David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 5). 

Elymae'ans, Jud. i. 6. [ELaMITES.] 

El’ , the Arabic name of the Jewish magus 
or sorcerer Barjesus (Acts xiii. 6 ff.). 

El’gabad. 1. One of the Gadite heroes who aan 
across the Jordan to David (1 Chr. xii. 12). 2. 
Korhite Levite (1 Chr. xxvi. 7). ihe 

El'saphan, second son of Uzziel, who was 
son of Kohath son of Levi (Ex. vi. 22). ‘ie 

En , the progess by which dead bodics 
are preserved from putrefaction and decay. It bia 
most general among the Egyptians, and it is in con 
nexion with this people that the two instances 
which we meet with in the O. T. are are : 
(Gen. 1. 2, 26). Of the Egyptian method 0 ih 
balming there remain two minute accounts, ye 
have a general kind of agreement, though they i . 
in details. Herodotus (ii. 86-89) describes ne 
modes, varying in completeness and expense, 4 
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practised by persons regularly trained to the pro- | tioned by Herodotus were not mixed with the 
fession, who were initiated into the mysteries of | bituminous matter, but sprinkled into the cavities 
the art by their ancestors. The most costly mode, | of the body. It does not appear that embalming, 
which is estimated by Diodorus Siculus (i. 91) | properly so called, wus practised by the Hebrews. 
at a talent of silver, was said by the Egyptian] Embroiderer. This term is given in the A. V. 
Priests to belong to him whose name in such al aa the equivalent of rékém, the productions of the 
matter it was not lawful to mention, viz. Osiris. | art being described as “ needlework” (rikméh). 
The embalmers first removed part of the brain | In Exodus the embroiderer is contrasted with the 
through the nostrils, by means of a crooked iron, | “« cunning workman” (chéskét). Various explani- 
and destroyed the rest by injecting caustic drugs. | tions have been offered as to the distinction between 
An incision was then made along the flank with a| them, but most of these overlook the distinction 
sharp Ethiopian stone, and the whole of the intes- marked in the Bib e itself, viz. that the rétém wove 
tines removed. The cavity was rinsed ont with simply a variegated texture, withont gold thread or 
palm-wine, and afterwards scoured with pounded | figures, and that the chéshéd interwove gold thread 
perfumes, It was then filled with pure myrrh | or figures into the variegated texture. The dis- 
pounded, cassia, and other aromatics, except frank- | tinction, as given by the Talmudists, is this—that 
incense, This done, the bedy was sewn up and | rikmah, or “ needlework,”’ was where a pattern 
steeped in natron for seventy days. When the | was attached to the stuff by being sewn on to it on 
seventy days were accomplished, the embalmers | one side, and the work of the chéshé when the 
washed the corpse and swathed it in bandages of | pattern was worked into the stuff by the loom, and 
linen, cut in strips and smeared with gum. They | so appeared on both sides. This view appears to 
then gave it up to the relatives of the deceased, | be entirely inconsistent with the statements of the 
who provided for it @ wooden case, made in the Bible, and with the sense of the word rtkmdh else 
of a man, in which the dead was placed, and| where. The absence of the figure or the gold 
ted in an erect position against the wall of | thread in the one, and its presence in the other, 
the sepolchral chamber. Diodorus Siculus gives | constitute the essence of the distinction. Again, 
looking at the general sense of the words, we shall! 
find that chéshé involves the idea of invention, or 
designing patterns ; ritmdh the idea of texture as 
well as variegated colour. Further than this, 
rikméh involves the idea of a regular disposition of 
colours, which demanded no inventive genius. We 
have lastly to notice the incorrect rendering of the 
Heb. word shdbats in the A. V.—“ broider,” “ em- 
broider” (Ex. xxviii. 4, 39). It means stuff worked 
in @ tessellated manner, #.¢. with square cavitics 
such as stones might be set in (comp. ver. 20). 
The art of embroidery by the loom was extensively 
practised among the nations of antiquity. In addi- 
tion to the Egyptians, the Babylonians were celc- 
brated for it ; but embroidery in the proper sense of 
the term, #.¢. with the needle, was a Phrygian in- 
ention of later date (Plin. viii. 48), 

Emerald, a precious stone, first in the second 
row on the breastplate of the high-priest (Ex. 
xxviii. 18, xxxix. 11), imported to Tyre from Syria 
(Ez, xxvii. 16), used as a seal or signet (Ecclus. 
xxxii. 6), as an ornament of clothing and bedding 
(Ez. xxviii. 13; Jud. x. ain and spoken of as one 
of the foundations of Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 19; Tob. 
xiii. 16). The rainbow round the throne is com- 
pared to emerald in Rev. iv, 3. 

Emerods (Heb. ‘dphditm, téchérim; Deut. 
xxviii. 27; 1 Sam. v. 6, 9, 12, vi. 4, 5, 11). The 
probabilities as to the nature of the disease are 
mainly dependent on the probable roots of these 
two Hebrew words. It appears that the former 
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TemnnY hed wm at en open pane ofthe cof 
‘me particulars of the Process which are omitted 
spa cdota, The second mode of embalming cost 
oo. mina. In this case no incision was made 
Y) Dor were the intestines removed, but 

Th a into ay stomach by the 

Was prevented from escaping, and 

rey was then steeped in natron for the ap- 
is homber of days, On the last day the oil 
and hiiciasl and carried off with it the stomach 
es in a state of solution, while the flesh 


h word means the disense, and the Iatter the part 
cost bat little, consisted | by the poorer classes, and affected, which must necessarily have been in- 
» sisted in rinsing out the intestines | cluded in the actually existing image, and have 


struck the eye as the essential thing represented, to 
which the disease was an incident. As some morbid 
swelling, then, seems the most probable nature of 
the disease, so no more probable conjecture has 
been advanced than that hemorrhoidal tumours, or 
ca bleeding piles, are intended. These are very com- 
mamtities ; 9, with funeral gum yf | mon in Syria at present, oriental habits of want of 
— Sttrla, the liquor dj ‘l mixture of asphaltum and | exercise and improper food, producing derangement 
ths misture topeth toa from the cedar; 3. with | of the liver, constipation, &c., being such as to 
‘atl ingredien *r with some resinous and aro- cause them. , 
" ON* powdered aromatics men-| E'mims, a tribe or family of gigantic stature 


y for the usual number : 
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which originally inhabited the region along the 
eastern side of the Dead Sea. They were related to 
the Anakim, and were generally called by the same 
name; but their conquerors the Moabites termed 
them Emim—that is “terrible men” (Deut. ii. 
11)—most probably on account of their fierce 
aspect. 

"Emman'uel, Matt. i. 23. [IMMANUEL. ] 

Emma’us, the village to which the two disciples 
were going when our Lord appeared to them on the 
way, on the day of His resurrection (Luke xxiv. 
- 13). Luke makes its distance from Jerusalem 
sixty stadia (A. V. “ threescore furlongs”), or 
about 74 miles; and Josephus mentions ‘‘a village 
called Emmaus” at the same distance. From the 
earliest period of which we have any record, the 
opinion prevailed among Christian writers that the 
Emmaus of Luke was identical with the Emmaus 
on the border of the plain of Philistia, afterwards 
called Nicopolis, and which was some 20 miles from 
Jerusalem. Then, for some reason unknown to us, 
it began to be supposed that the site of Emmaus 
was at the little village of Kubeibeh, about 3 miles 
west of Neby Samvwil (the ancient MIZPEH), and 
9 miles from Jerusalem. There is not, however, a 
shadow of evidence for this supposition. In fact 
the site of Emmaus remains yet to be identified. 

Emma'us, or Nicop'olis (1 Macc. iii. 40), a 
town in the plain of Philistia, at the foot of the 
mountains of Judah, 22 Roman miles from Jeru- 
salem, and 10 from Lydda. It was fortified by 
Bacchides, the general of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
when he was engaged in the war with Jonathan 
Maccabaeus (1 Macc. ix. 50). It was in the plain 
beside this city that Judas Maccabaeus so signally 
defeated the Syrians with a mere handful of men, 
as related in 1 Mace. iii. 57, iv. 3, &c. A small 
miserable village called ’Amuds still occupies the 
site of the ancient city. 

Em'‘mer, 1 Esd. ix. 21. “[ImMER.] 

Em'mor, the father of Sychem (Acts vii. 16). 
[Hamor. 

E'nam, one of the cities of Judah in the Shefelah 
or lowland (Josh. xv. 34). From its mention with 
towns which are known to have been near Timnath, 
this is very probably the place in the ‘‘ doorway ” 
of which Tamar sat before her interview with her 
father-in-law (Gen. xxxviii. 14). 

E'nan. Ahira ben-Enan was “prince” of the 
tribe of Naphtali at the time of the numbering of 
Israel in the wilderness of Sinai (Num. i. 15). 

Ena'sibus, 1 Esd. ix. 34. [ELIASHIB. } 

Encampment (Heb. machdneh, in all places ex- 
cept 2 K. vi. 8, where tachdnéth is used). The word 
primarily denoted the resting-place of an army or 
company of travellers at night (Ex. xvi. 13; Gen. 
xxxii. 21), and was hence applied to the army or 
caravan when on its march (Ex. xiv. 19; Josh. 
x. 5, xi. 45 Gen, xxxii. 7, 8). Among nomadic 
tribes war never attained to the dignity of a sci- 
ence, and their encampments were consequently 
devoid of all the appliances of more systematic war- 
tare. The description of the camp of the Israelites, 
on their march from Egypt (Num. ii., iii.), sup- 
plies the greatest amount of information on the 
subject: whatever else may be gleaned is from 
scattered hints. The tabernacle, corresponding to 
the chieftain’s tent of an ordinary encampment, 
was placed in the centre, and around and facing it 
(Num. ii. 1), arranged in four grand divisions, cor- 
responding to the four points of the compass, lay 
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the host of Israel, according to their standards (Num. 
i. 52, ii. 2). In the centre, round the taber- 
nacle, and with no standard but the cloudy or fiery 
pillar which rested over it, were the tents of the 
priests and Levites. The former, with Bloses and 
Aaron at their head, were encamped on the eastern 
side. The order of encampment was preserved on 
the march (Num. ij. 17), the signal for which was 
given by a blast of the two silver trumpets (Num. 
x. 5). Inthis description of the order of the eu- 
campment no mention is made of sentinels, who, it 
is reasonable to suppose, were placed at the gates 
(Ex. xxxii, 26, 27) in the four quarters of the 
camp. This was evidently the case in the camp 
of the Levites (comp. 1 Chr. ix. 18, 24; 2 Chr. 
xxxi. 2). The sanitary regulations of the camp of 
the. Israelites were for the twofold purpose of pre- 
serving the health of the vast multitude and the 
purity of the camp as the dwelling-place of God 
(Num, v. 3; Deut. xxiii, 14). The execution of 
criminals took place without the camp (Lev. xsiv. 
14; Num. xv. 35, 36; Josh. vii. 24), as did the 
burning of the young bullock for the sin-oflering 
(Lev. iv. 12). These circumstances combined ex 
plain Heb. xiii. 12, and John xix, 17, 20. High 
ground appears to have been uniformly selected for 
the position ofa camp, whether it were on a hill or 
mountain side, or in an inaccessible pass (Judg. vu. 
18). The carelessness of the Midianites in encamp- 
ing in the plain exposed them to the night surprise 
by Gideon, and resulted in their consequent dis- 
comfiture (Judg. vi. 33, vii. 8, 12), But another 
important consideration in fixing upon a position for 
a camp was the propinquity of water: hence it is 
found that in most instances camps were pitched 
near a spring or well (Judg. vii. 3; 1 Mace. ix. 33}. 
The camp was surrounded by the ma’gdiah (1 Sam. 
xvii. 20), or ma’gdi (1 Sam. xxvi. 5, 7)s which 
some explain as an earthwork thrown up round the 
encampment, others as the barrier formed by the 
baggage-waggons. We know that, in the case of a 
siege, the attacking army, if possible, surrounded 
the place attacked (1 Mace. xiii. 43), and drew 
about it a line of circumvallation (2 K. xxv. 1), 
which was marked by a breastwork of earth (Is. Ixii. 
10; Ez. xxi, 27 [22]; comp. Job xix. 12) for the 
double purpose of preventing the escape of the be 
sieged and of protecting the besiegers from their 
sallies. But there was not so much need of a form 
entrenchment, as but few instances occur 10 which 
engagements were fought in the camps themselves, 
and these unly when the attack was made at night. 
To guard against these attacks, sentinels nae 
posted (Judg, vii. 20; 1 Mace. xii, 27) round i nf 
camp, and the neglect of this precaution by Ze ‘ 
and Zalmunna probably led to their capture by 
Gideon, and the ultimate defeat of their cae 
(Judg. vii. 19), The valley which separated the 
Nears Sand the fighting 
hostile camps was generally selected as the Ng! : 
ground (1 Sam. iv. 2, xiv. 15; 2 Sam. xvi oy 
upon which the contest was decided, and heuce We 
valleys of Palestine have played so eel are 
part in its history (Josh. viti. 13; Judg. Ae ’ 
2 Sam. v. 22, viii. 13, &c.). When the fighting 
men went forth to the place of marshalling (1 Sam. 
xvii. 20), a detachment was left to protect the tae 
and baggage (1 Sam. xvii. 22, xxx. 24). The Dest 
of burden were pom ral to the tent-pcgs 
2 K. vii. 10; Zech. xiv. 19). ; 
Fasientianite 1. Heb. détim or léhdtin (Ex. 


vii, 11, 22, viii. 7), secret arts.—2. Cisluiphin 
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(2K. ix, 22; Mic. v. 12; Nah. iii. 4), “muttered 
spells.” The belief in the power of certain formulae 
was universal in the ancient world.—3. Léchdshim 
(Eccl. x. ws This word is especially used of the 
charming of serpents, Jer. viii. 17 (cf. Ps. Iviii. 5 ; 
Ecclas, xii. 13; Eccl. x. 11).—4. The word néchd- 
siin is used of the enchantments sought by Balaam 
(Num. xxiv. 1). It properly alludes to ophiomaucy, 
but in this place has a general meaning of endea- 
vouring to gain omens.—5. Cheber is used for magic 
(ds. slvii. 9, 12). Any resort to these methods of 
imposture was strictly forbidden in Scripture (Lev. 
mix, 26; Is. xlvii. 9, &c.), but to eradicate the 
tendency is almost impossible (2 K. xvii. 17; 2 
Chr. xxsiii. 6), and we find it still flourishing at 
the Christian era (Acts xiii. 6, 8, viii. 9, 11; 
Gal, v. 20; Rev. ix, 21), 

En'dor, a place in the territory of Issachar, and 
yet possessed by Manasseh (Josh, xvii. 11). Endor 
was loog held in memory by the Jewish people as 
connected with the great victory over Sisera and 
Jabin. It Wwas known to Eusebius, who describes it 
a4 large village 4 miles S. of Tabor. Here to the 
X. of Jebel Duhy the name still lingers, attached to 
a considerable but now deserted village. The dis- 
tance from the slopes of Gilboa to Endor is 7 or 8 
miles, over difficult ground. 

a ‘im, a place named only by Ezekiel 
divi. 10), apparently as on the Dead Sca; but 
oer! ey - Hie from Engedi, on the west or 
of the it is impossi i 
fa tea, possible to ascertain 

Enemes'sar is the name under which Shalma- 

heser appears in the book of Tobit i 2, 15, &¢.). 
one of the leaders of the people who 
ir from captivity with Zorobabel (lt Esdr, 


Engad'dl, Ecclus. xxiv. 14, 
jovemnim. 1. 
sai named between Zanoah and Tappuah (Josh. 
i ae A city on the border of Issachar (Josh. 
Shai, otted with its * suburbs” to the Ger- 
ity rik (xxl. 20). There is great proba- 
7 eh conjecture of Robinson (ii. 315) that it 
$1), which With the Ginaia of Josephus (Ant. xx. 6, 
a eae there can he little doubt, survives 
aie core reat the hie village encountered 

; e t plai i 
the hills of the ac ht of Esdraelon into 
(lear: a town in the wilderness of Judah 
‘a (En 62), on the Western ehore of the Dead 
Tear vil. 10), Its original name was Hazazon- 


(ENGEDI.] 


’ €8, as Josephus says, on account 
ee a eres which surrounded it (2 Chr. 
yy, Wh ativ. 14). Its site is now well 


"it is about the middl 
shore of the lak € middle of the western 
sen, sping hog is a rich plain, half a mile 


Promontory, About a mile up the 
nvel and at an elevation of some 400 
tra viich rs Plain, is the fountain of Ain Jidy, 
ch the place gels pharies Its banks are 

7 8 few ilies of Arabs, wh 
rg! Fa, their tents near this ig ‘Traces 
divity of mn y exist upon the plain and lower de- 
brook, The mountain, on the south bank of the 
tack near Preah of Engedi, though it reaches 
eas Years, may be told ina few sen- 
the « Annoy immediately after an assault upon 
rites, that dwelt in Hazazon-Tamar,” 


Pee 


A city in the low country of | 
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that the five Mesopotamian kings were attacked by 
the rulers of the plain of Sodom (Gen. xiv. 7; 
comp. 2 Chr. xx. 2). Saul was told that David 
was in the ‘ wilderness of Engedi;” and he tvok 
“3000 men, and went to seek David and his men 
upon the rocks of the wild goats” (1 Sam. xxiv. 
1-4). Ata later period Engedi was the gathering- 
place of the Moabites and Ammonites who went up 
against Jerusalem, and fell in the valley of Berachah 
(2 Chr. xx, 2). The vineyards of Engedi were cele- 
brated by Solomon (Cant. i. 14), its balsam by 
Josephus, and its palms by Pliny. 

Engine, a term exclusively applied to military 
affairs in the Bible. The engines to which the term 
is applied in 2 Chr. xxvi. 15, were designed to 
propel various missiles from the walls of a besieged 
town: one, like the balista, was for stones, con- 
sisting probably of a strong spring and a tube to 
give the right direction to the stone; another, like 
the catapulta, for arrows, an enormous stationary 
bow. Another war-engine, with which the Hebrews 
were acquainted, was the battering-ram, described 
in Ez, xxvi. 9, and still more precisely in Ez. iv. 2, 
xxi, 22, The marginal rendering, ‘ engines of 
shot” (Jer. vi. 6, xxxii. 24; Ez, xxvi. 8), is in- 
correct. 





Assyrian war-engine. (From Botta, pl. 160.) 


Engraver. The specific description of an en- 
graver was chérash eben (Ex. xxviii. 11), and his 
chief business was cutting names or devices on rings 
and seals; the only notices of engraving are in con- 
nexion with the high-priest’s dress—the two onyx- 
stones, the twelve jewels, and the mitre-plate 
having inscriptions on them (Ex. xxviii, 11, 21, 
36) 


En-had'dah, one of the cities on the border of 
Issachar named next to Engannim (Josh. xix. 21). 
Van de Velde would identify it with Atn-haud on 
the western side of Carmel, and about 2 miles only 
from the sea; but this is surely out of the limits 
of the tribe of Issachar, and rather in Asher or 
Manasseh. 

En-hak'kore, the spring which burst out in 
answer to the cry of Samson after his exploit with 
the jawbone (Judg. xv. 19‘. Van de Velde en- 
deavours to identify Lechi with Tell-el-Lekiych 
4 miles N. of Beersheba, and Enhakkore with the 
large spring between the Tell and Kiewelfch. 

En-ha‘zor, one of the fenced cities in the inhe- 
ritance of Naphtali, distinct from Hazor (Josh. xix. 
37). It has not yet been identified. 

En-mish'pat, Gen. xiv. 7. [KADESH.] 

E'noch. 1, ‘The eldest son of Cain (Gen. iv. 17), 
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who called the city which he built after his name | from Aramaic roots. In addition to this a Hebrew 
(18). Ewald fancies that there is a reference to| book of Enoch was known and used by Jewish 
the Phrygian Iconium. Other places have been | writers till the thirteenth century, so that on these 
jdentified with the site of Enoch with little proba-| grounds, among others, many have supposed that 
bility: e.g. Anachta in Susiana, the Heniochi in | the book was first composed in Hebrew (Aramaean). 
the Caucasus, &c.—-2. The son of Jared and father |—3. In its present shape the book consists of a 
of Methuselah (Gen. v. 21 ff.; Luke iii. 28). In | series of revelations supposed to have been given to 
the Epistle of Jude (v. 24) he is described as “ the | Enoch and Noah, which extend to the most varied 
seventh from Adam ;” and the number is probably | aspects of nature and life, and are designed to offer 
noticed as conveying the idea of divine completion | a comprehensive vindication of the action of Provi- 
and rest, while Enoch was himself a type of per-| dence. It is divided into five parts. The first part 
fected humanity. The other numbers connected | (Cc. 1-36), after a general introduction, contains an 
with his history appear too symmetrical to be with- | account of the fall of the angels (Gen. vi. 1) and of 
out meaning. After the birth of Methuselah it is| the judgment to come upon them and upon the 
said (Gen. v. 22-4) that Enoch “ walked with God | giants, their offspring (6-16); and this is followed 
300 years... and he was not; for God took him.” | by the description of the journey of Enoch through 
‘The phrase “walked with God” is elsewhere only | the earth and ower heaven in company with an 
used of Noah (Gen. vi. 9; cf. Gen. xvii. 1, &c.), | angel, who showed to him many of the great mys- 
and is to be explained of a prophetic life spent in | teries of nature, the treasure-houses of the storms 
immediate converse with the spiritual world, In| and winds, and fires of heaven, the prison of the 
the epistle to the Hebrews the spring and issue | fallen and the land of the blessed (17-36). The 
of Enoch’s life are clearly marked. The biblical | second part (37-71) is styled ‘¢ a vision of wisdom,” 
notices of Enoch were a fruitful source of specula-| and consists of three “ parables,” in which Enoch 
tion in later times. Some theologians disputed | relates the revelations of the higher secrets of 
with sabtilty as to the place to which he was re-| heaven and of the spiritual world which were 
moved. Both the Latin and Greek fathers com-| given to him. The first parable (38-44) gives 
monly coupled Enoch and Elijah as historic wit-| chiefly a picture of the future blessings and mani- 
nesses of the possibility of a resurrection of the body | festations of the righteous, with further details as to 
and of a true human existence in glory; and the| the heavenly bodies: the second (45-57) describes 
voice of early ecclesiastical tradition is almost un- | in splendid imagery the coming of Messiah, and the 
animous in regarding them as “ the two witnesses” | results which it should work among “the elect” 
(Rev. xi. 3 ff.) who should fall before “ the beast.” | and the gainsayers: the third (58-69) draws out 
—s. In 2 Esdr. vi. 49,51, Enoch stands in the | at further length the blessedness of “ the elect and 
Latin (and Eng.) Version for Behemoth in the| holy,” and the confusion and wretchedness of the 
Aethiopic. sinful rulers of the world. The third part (72-82) 
Enoch, the Book of, is one of the most im-| is styled “the book of the course of the lights of 
portant remains of that early apocalyptic literature | heaven,” and deals with the motions of the sun 
of which the book of Daniel is the great prototype. | and moon, and the changes of the seasons ; and with 
1. The history of the book is remarkable. ‘The | this the narrative of the journey of Enoch closes. 
first trace of its existence is generally found in the | The fourth paré (83-91) is not distinguished by 
Epistle of St. Jude (14,15; cf. Enoch i, 9), but | any special name, but contains the record of a dream 
the words of the Apostle leave it uncertain whether | which was granted to Enoch in his youth, in which 
he derived his quotation from tradition or from | he saw the history of the kingdoms of God and of 
writing, though the wide spread of the book in the | the world up to the final establishment of the 
second century seems almost decisive in favour of | throne of Messiah. The fifth part (92-105) con- 
the latter supposition. It appears to have been | tains the last addresses of Enoch to his children, in 
known to Justin, Irenaeus, and Anatolius. Clement | which the teaching of the former chapters is made 
of Alexandria and Origen both make use of it. Ter- | the groundwork of earnest exhortation. The signs 
tullian expressly quotes the book as one which was | which attended the birth of Noah are next noticed 
* not received | by some, nor admitted into the |(106-7); and another short ‘ writing of Enoch” 
Jewish canon.” Considerable fragments are pre- +08) forms the close to the whole book.—4. The 
served in the Chronographia of Georgius Syncellus | general unity which the book possesses in its pre- 
(c. 792 A.D.), and these, with the scanty notices of | sent form marks it, in the main, as the work of one 
earlier writers, constituted the sole remains of the | man; but internal coincidence shows with equal 
book known in Europe till the close of the last | clearness that different fragments were incorpo 
century Meanwhile, however, a report was cur- | rated by the author into his work, and sume addi- 
rent that the entire book was preserved in Abys- | tions have been probably made afterwards. The 
ae and at length, in 1773, Bruce brought with | whole book appears to be distinctly of Jewish origi), 
him on his return from Egypt three MSS. contain- | and it may be regarded as describing an important 
pectin complete Aethiopic translation.—2. The | phase of Jewish opinion shortly before the coming 
- opic translation was made from the Greek, | of Christ. Notwithstanding the quotation in St. 
ra probably towards the middle or close of the| Jude, and the wide circulation of the book itself, 
eta The general coincidence of the| the apocalypse of Enoch was uniformly and dis 
spondin on with the patristic quotations of corre- | tinctly separated from the canonical scriptures. 
on 2 2 ea a shows satisfactorily that the text| E’non. [AENON. 
piace i is was derived was the same as that| E’nos. The son of Seth; properly called Enos), 
eek rik early Church. But it is still un-|as in 1 Chr. i. 1 (Gen. iv. 26, v. 6, 7% % 10, 11; - 
itself mentor les Greek text was the original, or | Luke iii, 38). 
tS tie eck ee a oo of the earliest references| E’nosh. The same as the preceding (1 Chr. 1. 1). 
and the names. the e Hebrew Book of Jubilees,| En-rim'mon, ove of the places which the me 
ofthe angels and winds are derived | of Judah re-inhabited after their return from the- 
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Captivity (Neh, xi. 29). “Perhaps the same as! means of stating. The important point to be ob- 
“Ain and Rimmon” (Josh. xv. 32), and “ Ain, | served is, that the nés was an occasional signal, and 


Remmon” (six. 7; and see 1 Chr. iv. 32). 
Ex-ro'gel, a spring which formed one of the 
landmarks on the boundary-line between Judah 


1 
| the four divisions of the Israelite army at the time 


| nota military standard, (2,) The term degel is used 


to describe the standards which were given to each of 


(Josh. xv. 7) and Benjamin (xviii. 16), Here, ' of the Exodus (Num. i. 52, ii. 2 Hf, x. 14 ff). 


apparently concealed from the view of the cit 
Jonathan and Ahimaaz remained, after the flight 
of David, awaiting intelligence from within the 
walls (2 Sam. xvii. 17); and here, by the stone 
Zoheleth, which is close to En-rogel, Adonijah held 
the feast, which was the first and last act of his 
attempt on the crown (1 K.i. 9). These are all 
the occurrences of the name in the Bible. By 
Josephus on the last incident its situation is given 
a “without the city, in the royal garden.” In 
wore modern times, a tradition, apparently first 
recorded by Brocardus, would make En-rogel the 
well of Job or Nehemiah (Bir Eyub), below the 
Junction of the valleys of Kedron and Hinnom, and 
routh of the Pool of Siloam. Against this general 
Ielie, some strong arguments are urged by Dr. 
Bonar in favour of identifying En-rogel with the 
present “Fountain of the Virgin,” ‘Ain Umm ed- 
Dargj—the perennial source from which the Pool 
of Siloam is supplied, 
‘esh, a spring which formed one of the 
on the north bonndary of Judah (Josh. 
rv, 7) and the south boundary of Benjamin (xviii. 
17). The Ain-Haud or Ain-Chét —the « Well of 
the Apostles,”—about a mile below Bethany, is 
generally identified with En-Shemesh, 
sign (nés; in the A. V. generally “ ensign,” 
Sometimes ‘*standard;” devel, standard,”’ with the 
etception of Cant. ii, 4, + banner ;”” éth, “ ensign”’), 





Mevptien standants, (From Wilkinson.) 
The dstneton between th 
a signal 
division of 


ese three Hebrew 
ently marked by their respective aaa 
; degel a military standard for a large 
and 6th, the same for a small 
m, however, expresses the idea 
oes to en minds, viz. a 

use among the Hebrews 

beircike those of the Eeyptians and ear 
oa or device of some kind elevated on a 
ee . notices of the nés or « ensign” are 
sod tiga a It consisted of some well under- 
lak ich was exhibited on the top of a 
We the natne antain top (Is, xiii, 2, xviii, 3), 
nature of the signal was, we have no 


Ree 


»| The character of the Hebrew military standards is 


quite a matter of conjecture; they probably re- 
sembled the Egyptian, which consisted of a sacred 
emblem such as an animal, a boat, or the king’s name. 

En-tappu'ah. It is probably identical with ‘Tap- 
puah, the position of which will be elsewhere ex- 
amined (Josh. xvii. 7). 3 

Epae'netus, a Christian at Rome, greeted by St. 
Paul in Rom. xvi, 5, and designated as his beloved, 
and the first fruit of Asia unto Christ. 

Ep'aphras, a fellow-labourer with the Apostle 
Paul, mentioned Col. i. 7, as having taught the 
Colossian church the grace of God in truth, and 
designated a faithful minister of Christ on their be- 
half. He was at that time with St. Paul at Rome 
(Col. iv. 12), and seems by the expression there 
used to have been a Colossian by birth. We find 
him again mentioned in the Epistle to Philemon 
(ver. 23), which was sent at the same time as that 
to the Colosstans. Epaphras may be the same as 
Epaphroditus, but the notices in the N. T. do not. 
enable us to speak with any confidence. 

Epaphrodi'tus (Phil, ii. 25, iv. 18). See above 
under EPAPHRAS. 

E'phah, the first, in order, of the sons of Midian 
(Gen. xxv. 4; 1 Chr. i. 33), afterwards mentioned 
by Isaiah (Ix. 6, 7). No satisfactory identification 
of this tribe has been discovered. 

E'phah. 1. Concubine of Caleb, in the line of 
Judah (1 Chr. ii. 46).—=2. Son of Jahdai; also in 
the line of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 47). 

Ephah. [MeasuREs. ] 

E'phai, a Netophathite, whose sons were among 
the « captains of the forces” left in Judah after the 
| deportation to Babylon (Jer. xl. 8, xli. 3, comp. 

xl. 13). 

E'pher, the second, in order, of the sons of 
Midian (Gen. xxv. 4; 1 Chr. i. 33). His settle- 
ments have not been identified with any probability. 

E’pher. 1. A son of Ezra, among the descend- 
ants of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 17).—2. One of the heads 
of the families of Manasseh on the east of Jordan 
(1 Chr. v. 24). 

E'phes-dam'mim, a place between Socoh and 
Azekah, at which the Philistines were encamped 
before the affray in which Goliath was killed (1 
Sam. xvii. 1). Under the shorter form of Pas- 
DAMMIM it occurs once again in a similar connexion 
(1 Chr. xi, 13), [Ecan.] 

Ephesians, the Epistle to the, was written by 
the Apostle St. Paul during his first captivity at 
Rome (Acts xxviii. 16), apparently immediately 
after he had written the Epistie to the Colossians 
{ COLOSSIANS, EP, TO], and during that period (per- 
haps the early part of A.D. 62) when his imprison- 
ment had not assumed the severer character which 
seems to have marked its close. This sublime 
epistle was addressed to the Christian church at 
the ancient and fumous city of Ephesus, that church 
which the Apostle had himself founded (Acts xix. 
1 sq., comp. xviii. 19), with which he abode so 
long (Acts xx. 31), and from the elders of which 
he parted with such a warm-hearted and affecting 
farewell (Acts xx. 18-35). The contents of this 
epistle easily admit of being divided into two por- 
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tions, the first mainly doctrinal (ch. i.—ifi.), the 
second hortatory and practical. With regard to 
the authenticity and genuineness of this epistle, it is 
not too much to say that there are no just grounds 
for doubt. The testimonies of antiquity are un- 
usually strong. Even if we do not press the sup- 
posed allusions in Ignatius and Polycarp, we can 
confidently adduce Ivenaeus, Clem. Alex., Origen, 
Tertullian, and after them the constant and persistent 
tradition of the ancient Church. Even Marcion did 
not deny that the epistle was written by St. Paul, 
nor did heretics refuse occasionally to cite it as con- 
fessedly due to him as its author. ‘n recent times, 
however, its genuineness has been somewhat vehe- 
mently callea in question, De Wette labours to 
prove that it is a mere spiritless expansion of the 
Epistle to the Colossians, though compiled in the 
Apostolic age : Schwegler, Baur, and others advance 
a step further, and reject both epistles as of no 
higher antiquity than the age of Montanism and 
early Gnosticism. For a detailed reply to the argu- 
ments of De Wette and Baur, the student may be 
referred to Meyer, Einleit. z. Eph. p. 19 sq. (ed. 
2); Davidson, Zntrod. to N. T. ii. p. 352 sq.; and 
Alford, Prolegomena, p. 8. Two special points 
require a brief notice:—(1.) The readers for whom 
this epistle was desioned. In the opening para- 
graph the words év’Epéow are omitted by &, B, 
67, Basil, and possibly Tertullian. This, combined 
with the sumewhat noticeable omission of all greet- 
ings to the members of a Church with which the 
Apostle stood in such affectionate relation, and 
some other internal objections, have suggested a 
doubt whether these words really formed a part of 
the original text. At first sight these doubts seem 
plausible; but when we oppose to them (a) the 
overwhelming weight of diplomatic evidence for the 
insertion of the words, (5) the testimony of all the 
versions, (c) the universal designation of this epistle 
by the ancient Church (Marcion standing alone in 
his assertion that it was written to the Laodiceans) 
as an epistle to the Ephesians, (d) the extreme dif- 
ficulty in giving any satisfactory meaning to the 
isolated participle, and the absence of any parallel 
usage in the Apostle’s writings,—we can scarcely 
feel any doubt as to the propriety of removing the 
brackets in which these words are enclosed in the 
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2nd edition of Tischendorf, and of considering them 
an integral part of the original text.—(2.) The 
question of priority in respect of composition be- 
tween this epistle and that to the Colossians is very 
difficult to adjust. On the whole, both internal and 
external considerations seem somewhat in favour of 
the priority of the Epistle to the Colossians, 
Eph’esus, an illustrious city in the district of 
Ionia, nearly opposite the island of Samos, and 
about the middle of the western coast of the penin- 
sula commonly called Asia Minor. Of the Koman 
province of Asia Ephesus was the capital.1. Geo- 
graphical Relations.—All the cities of Ionia were 
remarkably well situated for the growth of com- 
mercial prosperity, and none more so than Ephesus. 
In the time of Augustus it was the great emporium 
of all the regions of Asia within the Taurus: its 
harbour (named Panormus), at the mouth of the 
Cayster, was elaborately constructed. 5t. Paul’s 
life alone furnishes illustrations of its mercantile 
relations with Achaia on the W., Macedonia on the 
N., and Syria on the E. As to the relations of 
Ephesus to the inland regions of, the continent, 
these also are prominently brought before us in the 
Apostle’s travels. The “upper coasts” (Acts xix. 
1) through which he passed, when about to take up 
his residence in the city, were the Phrygian table- 
lands of the interior. Two great roads at least, in 
the Roman times, led eastward from Ephesus; one 
through the passes of Tmolus to Sardis (Rev. iii. 1) 
and thence to Galatia and the N.E., the other round 
the extremity of Pactyas to Magnesia, and 60 up 
the valley of the Maeander to Iconium, whence the 
communication was direct to the Euphrates and to 
the Syrian Antioch, There seem to have been Sar- 
dian and Magnesian gates on the E. side of Ephesus 
corresponding to these roads respectively. There 
were also coast-roads leading northwards to Smyrna 
and southwards to Miletus. By the latter of these 
it is probable that the Ephesian elders travelled 
when summoned to meet Paul at the latter city 
(Acts xx. 17, 18).—2. Temple and Worship of 
Diana.—Conspicuous at the head of the harbour of 
Ephesus was the great temple of Diana or Artemis, 
the tutelary divinity of the city. This building was 
raised on immense substructions, in consequence of 
the swampy nature of the ground, The earlier 
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Site of Ephesus. (From Laborde.) 
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temple, which had been begun before the Persian | specially mentioned (ver. 38). Again we learn from 
war, was burnt down in the night when Alexander | Pliny (v. 31) that Ephesus was an assize-town ; 
== —— and in the sacred narrative (ver. 38) we find the 
court-days alluded to as actually being held (A. V. 

“the Jaw is open”) during the uproar. Ephesus 
| itself was a “free city,’ and had its own assemblies 
Cy ce ‘ OI") | and its own magistrates. The senate is mentioned 
(; | by Josephus; and St. Luke, in the narrative before 

a us, speaks of the Sjmos (ver. 30, 33, A. V. “ the 
people ’’) and of its customary assemblies (ver. 39, 
A. V. “a lawful assembly”). We even find con- 
spicuous mention made of one of the most important 
municipal officers of Ephesus, the ‘ Town-Clerk”’ 
or keeper of the records, whom we know from other 
sources to have been a person of great influence and 
responsibility. It is remarkable how all these 
political and religious characteristics of Ephesus, 
which appear in the sacred narrative, are illustrated 
by inscriptions and coins. The coins of Ephesus are 
full of allusions.to the worship of Diana in various 
aspects. That Jews were established there in con- 
siderable numbers is known from Josephus (/. c.), 
and might be inferred from its mercantile eminence ; 
but it is also evident from Acts ii. 9, vi. 9. It is 
here, and here only, that we find disciples of John 
the Baptist explicitly mentioned after the ascension 
of Christ (Acts xviii. 25, xix. 4). The case of Ajol- 
los (xviii. 24) is an exemplification further of the 
intercourse between this place and Alexandria. The 
first seeds of Christian truth were possibly sown 
at Ephesus immediately after the Great Pentecost 
(Acts ii.) In St. Paul’s stay of more than two 
years (xix. 8, 10, xx. 31), which formed the most 
important passage of his third circuit, and during 
which he laboured, first in the synagogue (xix. 8), 
and then in the school of ‘I'yraunus (ver. 9), and 
= - sien also in private houses (xx. 20), and during which 
SSS! + |he wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians, we 
tas We we scopmse | have the period of the chief evangelization of this 
Se shore of the Aegean. The address at Miletus shows 
Plan of the Temple of Diana at Fiphesus. (From Guhl's that the church at Ephesus was thoroughly organised 
Ephesiaca,) under its presbyters. At a later period TiMOTHY 
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t was set over them, as we learn from the two epistles 
teeter ni and another structure, raised | addressed to him, Among St. Paul’s other Cee 
koran ae peratia of all the inhabitants panions, two, Trophimus and Tychicus, Were natives 
“hen . i place. The magnificence | of Asia (xx. 4), and the latter probably (2 Tim, iv. 
pind meer oe a proverb throughout the 12), the former certainly (Acts xxi. 29,, natives of 
the city of Shesis sabia of this devotion | Ephesus. In the same connexion we ought to men- 
ait 85) or wan § called ve@kopos (Acts 
canoes Wn en of Diana. Another 
ae mae the celebrity of Diana's wor- 
tery peta r* Was, that a large manufie- 
P there of portable shrines, which 
a oa, and devotees carried with 
OF the ee or set up in their houses. 
rake engaged in this business, 
ae e Coppersmith” (2 Tim, 
7 Pabadery The case of Demetrius the : i 
; re plicit. —3, Study and Prac- Coin of Ephesus, exhibiting the Temple of Diana. 


tive 
subject sera ee with the preceding | tion Cnesiphorus (2 Tim. i. 16-18) and his house- 
arts at Ephesus, Tn m le Prevalence of magical | hold (iv. 19}. On the other hand must pe noticed 
Jt liustration of the magical books | certain specified Ephesian antagonists of the Apostle, 

fluence of St. Paul’. urnt (ver. 19) under the in-| the sons of Seva and his party (Acts xix. 14), Hy- 
refer to the "Bode § preaching, it is enough here to| menaeus and Alexander (1 Tim. i. 20; 2 Tim. iv. 
larch and others) Ma Tednwara (mentioned by Plu-| 14), and Phygellus and Hermogenes (2 Tim. i. 15). 
ty % Were regarded as a charm | The site of ancient Ephesus has been visited and 

cuTied about ag fant srg written down were] examined by many travellers during the last 200 
“cipal Gocernmens 1 4, Provincial and Mu- years. The whole place is now utterly desolate, 
°S & Droconsular —it is well known that Asia| with the exception of the small Turkish village at 
this fact we find Piovinee ; and in harmony with| Ayasaluk, The ruins are of vast extent, both on 
Prconsuls (A. V. “ deputies,’’\} Coressus and on the plain; but there is great doubt 
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View of the Theatre at Ephesus. (From Laborde.; 


as to many topographical details. It is satisfactory, 
however, that the position of the theatre on Mount 
Prion is absolutely certain. 

Eph'lal, a descendant of Judah, of the family of 
Hezron and of Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii. 37). 

Ephod, a sacred vestment originally appropriate 
to the high-priest (Ex. xxviii. 4), but afterwards 
worn by ordinary priests (1 Sam. xxii. 18), and 
deemed characteristic of the office (1 Sam. ii. 28, 
xiv. 3; Hos. iii. 4). For a description of the robe 
itself see H1GH-PRIEST. The importance of the 
ephod as the receptacle of the breastplate led to its 
adoption in the idolatrous forms of worship insti- 
tuted in the time of the Judges (Judg. viii. 27, 
xvii. 5, xviii. 14 ff.). 

E’phod. Father of Hauniel of the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh (Num. xxxiv. 23). 

E'phraim, the second son of JosepH by his wife 
Asenath. The first indication we have of that 
ascendancy over his elder brother Manasseh, which 
at a later period the tribe of Ephraim so unmis- 
takeably possessed, is in the blessing of the children 
by Jacob, Gen. xlviii—a passage on the age and 
genuineness of which the severest criticism has cast 
no doubt. Ephraim would appear at that time to 
have been about 21 years old. He was born before 
the beginning of the seven years of famine, towards 
the latter part of which Jacob had come to Egypt, 
17 years before his death (Gen. xlvii. 28). Before 
Joseph’s death Ephraim’s family had reached the 
third generation (Gen. 1. 23), and it must have 
been about this time that the affray mentioned in 
1 Chr. vii. 21 occurred. To this early period too 
must probably be referred the circumstance alluded 
to in Ps, xxviii. 9. The numbers of the tribe do 
not at once fulfil the promise of the blessing of Jacob. 
At the census in the wilderness of Sinai (Num. i. 
32, 33, ii. 19) its numbers were 40,500, placing it 
at the head of the children of Rachel] ; Manasseh’s 
number being 82,200, and Benjamin's 35,400. But 
40 years later, on the eve of the conquest (Num. 
xxvi. 37), without any apparent cause, while Ma- 
nasseh had advanced to 52,700, and Benjamin to 
45,600, Ephraim had decreased to 32 500, the only 
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smaller number being that of Simeon, 22,200. It 
js at the time of the sending of the spies that we 
are first introduced to the great hero to whom the 
tribe owed much of its subsequent greatness. Under 
Joshua, and in spite of the smallness of its numbers, 
the tribe must have taken a high position in the 
nation, to judge from the tone which the Ephraimites 
assumed on occasions shortly subsequent to the con- 
quest. The boundaries of the portion of Ephraim 
are given in Josh, xvi, 1-10. The south ical 
was coincident for part of its length with the no 
boundary of Benjamin. Commencing at the lore 
at the reach opposite Jericho, it ran to the 
of Jericho,” probably the Ain Dik or Ain Sultan: 
thence by one of the ravines, the Wady Farith of 
W. Suweinit, it ascended through the ieee ee 
Midbar, the uncultivated waste hills—to on 
Bethel and Luz; and thence by Ataroth, all 
Japhletite,” Bethhoron the lower, and Geze 
with one exception unknown—to the ea 
probably about Joppa. The general direction . 
this line is N.E. by E. In Josh. xvi. 8 ial 
bably have a fragment of the northern boun At 
(comp. xvii. 10), the torrent Kanah being 
Nahr el Akhdar just below the ancient eat 
Bug it is very possible that there never was Ake 
definite subdivision of the territory assigned to ; 
two brother tribes. Among the towns nam 
Manasseh’s were Bethshean in the ibe ey: 
Endor on the slopes of the“ Little Hermon, +2an8 a 
on the north side of Carmel, and Dor on the eel 
south of the same mountain. Here the bee 
the north boundary—joined that of — wh : 
dipped below Carmel to take in an ang ch lay 
plain of Sharon: N. and N.W. of Manass store 
Zebulun and Issachar respectively. The tern a 
thus allotted to the “house of Joseph wie “0 
roughly estimated at 55 miles from E. to i - re 
from N. to S., a portion about equal in Bat 
the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk combin Aden 
though similar in size, rothing can be more @ this 
in its nature from those level counties ieee 
broken and hilly tract. Central Palestine Rs ak 
of an elevated district which rises from tie 
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ranges of the wilderness on the south of Judah, and | of Esdraelon, it was more accessible, and it was 


terminates on the north with the slopes which de- 
sceud into the great plain of Esdraelon. On the 
west a flat strip separates it from the sea, and on 
the east another flat strip forms the valley of the 
Jordan, Of this district the northern half was 
occupied by the great tribe we are now considering. 
This was the Har-Ephraim, the “ Mount Ephraim,” 
a district which seems to extend as far south as 
iamah and Bethel (1 Sam. i, 1, vii. 17; 2 Chr. 
ii. 4, 19, compared with xv. 8), places but a few 
miles north of Jerusalem, and within the limits of 
Benjamin. In structure it is limestone—rounded 
hills separated by valleys of denudation, but much 
less regular and monotonous than the part more to 
the south, about and below Jerusalem ; with wide 
plains in the heart of the mountains, streams of 
Tunning water, and continuous tracts of vegetation. 
The wealth of their possession had not the same 
immediately degrading effect on this tribe that it 
ad on some of its northern brethren. Various 
causes may have helped to avert this evil. 1. The 
central situation of Ephraim, in the highway of all 
communications from one part of the country to 
another, 2. The position of Shechem, with the 
‘wo sacred mountains of Ebal and Gerizim, and of 
Shilob, and further of the tomb and patrimony of 
Joshua, 3. There was a spirit about the tribe 
itself which may have been both a cause and a 
consequence of these advantages of position, That 
pint, though sometimes taking the form of noble 
remonstrance and reparation (2 Chr. xxviii. 9-15), 
Usually manifests itself in jealous complaint at some 
caterprise undertaken or advantage gained in which 
they had not a chief share. The unsettled state 
: the country in general, and of the intenor of 
phraim in particular (Judg. ix.), and the continual 
‘Ucursions of foreigners, prevented the power of the 
un es itself in a more formidable 
Y these mui during the ti 
cr the J Udges and the first Aasee thes eae 
, t the reign of Solomon, splendid in appearance 
“t oppressive to the people, developed both the 
“reumstances of revolt, and the leader who was to 
tun them to account. Solomon saw through the 
yw aid if he could have succeeded in killin 
Hevdvam as he tried to do (1K. ad 40), the dis 
T™ption might have been postponed for another cen- 
the outbreak was deferred for a 
me, but the invitation was not allayed, and the 
ay Y of his son brought the mischief to a 
ony From the time of the revolt in two senses 
ims nt of Ephraim is the history of the kine 
singd Mader not only did the tribe ce 
’ Q e by * . 
the tr t the kingdom embraced little besides 
ele mane orig, Pepin ‘the 
orth of Ephraim the 
fein of by the Ieaciten oe mn aldtio t 
~_ “Tiginal defect there is much in the physical 
pation and circumstances of the oe: portion of 
to j ' 
SentaletinLoyt re ky 
the Pesition of Ephraim was al th fiat 
vs Obe at once of preat Hanes nea It 
et fertile ct; and great security. 
raly be le pisins and well watered valleys could 
ad nen UY a laborions ascent through 
MAITOW ravines, al] but j Picilebiel 4 
There is no fo ut impassable for an army, 
Rar eeaks ot any attack on the central 
turitime plain, on the Jordan valley or the 
€ north side, from the phin ; 
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from this side that the final invasion appears to 
have been made. 

Ephraim. In “Baal-hazor which is by 
Ephraim” was Absalom’s sheep-farm, at which 
took place the murder of Amnon, one of the earliest 
precursors of the great revolt (2 Sam. xiii. 23). 
There is unfortunately no clue to its situation. 

_ E'phraim, a city “in the district near the wil- 
demess” to which our Lord retired with his dis- 
ciples when threatened with violence by the priests 
(John xi. 54). Dr. Robinson conjectures that Oph- 
rah and Ephraim are identical, and that their mo- 
dern representative is et-Tuiyibeh. It is situated 
+ or 5 miles east of Bethel, and 16 from Jerusalem. 

E'phraim, Gate of, one of the gates of the city 
of Jerusalem (2 K. xiv. 13; 2 Chr. xxv. 23; Neh. 
viii, 16, xii. 39), probably at or near the position 
of the present “ Damascus gate.” 

E'phraim, the Wood of, a wood, or rather a 
forest on the E. of Jordan, in which the fatal battle 
was fought between the armies of David and of 
Absalom (2 Sam. xviii. 6). The suggestion is due 
to Grotius that the name was derived from the 
slaughter of Ephraim at the fords of Jordan by 
the Gileadites under Jephthah (Judg. xii. 1, 4, 5). 
Is it not at least equally probable that the forest 
derived its name from this very battle ? 

Eph'raimite. Of the tribe of Ephraim ; else- 
where called «‘ Ephrathite" (Judg. xii. 5). 

Ephra‘in, a city of Israel, which with its de- 
peudent hamlets Abijah and the army of Judah 
captured from Jeroboam (2 Chr. xiii. 19). It has 
been conjectured that this Ephrain or Ephron is 
identical’ with the Ephraim by which Absaloin’s 
sheep-farm of Baal-hazor was situated; with the 
city called Ephraim near the wilderness in which our 
Lord lived for some time ; and with Ophrah, a city 
of Benjamin, apparently not far from Bethel. But 
nothing more than conjecture can be arrived at on 
these points. 

Eph'ratah, or Eph'rath. 1. Second wife of 
Caleb the son of Hezron, mother of Hur, and grvand- 
mother of Caleb the spy, according to 1 Chr. ii. 19, 
50, and probably 24, and iv. 4.<-%. The ancient 
name of Bethlehem-Judah, as is manifest from Gen. 
xxxv. 16, 19, xlviii. 7. It cannot therefore have 
derived its name from Ephratah, the mother of Hur. 
It seems obvious therefore to infer that, on the con- 
trary, Ephratah, the mother of Hur, was so called 
from the town of her birth, and that she probably 
was the owner of the town and district. Another 
possible explanation is, that Ephratah may have 
been the name given to some daughter of Benjamin 
to commemorate the circumstance of Rachel his mo- 
ther having died close to Ephrath. But it would 
not account for Ephratah’s descendants being settled 
at Bethlehem.—3. Gesenius thinks that in Ps. 
cxxxii. 6, Ephratah means Ephraim. 

Eph'rathite. 1. An inhabitant of Bethlehem 
(Ruth i, 2),—-2. An Ephraimite (1 Sam. i. 1; 1 K. 
xi. 26.). 

Epi-ron, the son of Zochar, a Hittite, from 
whom Abraham bought the field and cave of Mach- 
pelah (Gen. xxiii. 8-17 ; xxv. 9, xlix. 29, 30, 1. 13). 

Eph’ron, a very strong city on the east of 
Jordan between Carnaim (Ashteroth-Karnaim) and 
Bethshean, attacked and demolished by Judas Mac- 
cabaeus (1 Macc. v. 46-52; 2 Macc. xii. 27). 

Eph’ron, Mount. The “ citiesof Mount Ephron” 
formed one of the landmarks on the northern bound- 
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ary of the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 9). Ephron 
js probably the range of hills on the west side of 
Weady Beit-Hanina, opposite Lifta. 

Epicure‘ans, the, derived their name from Epi- 
curus (342-271 B,C.), a philosopher of Attic descent, 
whose “ Garden” at Athens rivalled in popularity 
the “Porch” and the ‘* Academy.” The doctrines 
of Epicurus found wide acceptance in Asia Minor 
and Alexandria, and they gained a brilliant advo- 
cate at Rome in Lucretius (95-50 B.c.). The object 
of Epicurus was to find in philosophy a practical 
guide to happiness. True pleasure and not abso- 
lute truth was the end at which he aimed; expe- 
rience and not reason the test on which he relied. 
It is obvious that a system thus framed would de- 
generate by a natural descent into mere materialism ; 
and in this form Epicureism was the popular philo- 
sophy at the beginning of the Christian era (cf. 
Diog. L. x.5, 9). When St. Paul addressed ‘‘ Epicu- 
reans and Stoics” (Acts xvii. 18) at Athens, the phi- 
iosophy of life was practically reduced to the teach- 
ing of those two antagonistic schools. 

Epiph‘anes (1 Macc. i. 10, x. 1). [ANTIOCHUS 
EPIPHANES. ] 

Ep'iphi (3 Macc. vi. 38), name of the eleventh 
month of the Egyptian Vague year, and the Alex- 
andrian or Egyptian Julian year. 

Epistle. It is proposed in the present article to 
speak of the Epistle or letter as a means of com- 
munication. The use of written letters implies, it 
needs hardly be said, a considerable progress in the 
development of civilised life. In the early nomadic 
stages of society accordingly, we find no traces of 
any but oral communications, The first recorded 
letter in the history of the O. T. was that which 
David wrote to Joab, and sent by the hand of 
Uriah (2 Sam. xi. 14), and this must obviously 
have been sealed with the king’s seal. The material 
used for the impression of the seal was probably the 
“clay” of Job xxxviii. 14. Written communica- 
tions become more frequent in the later history. 
The king of Syria sends a letter to the king of 
Israel (2 K. v. 5, 6). Elijah the prophet sends a 
writing to Jehoram (2 Chr. xxi. 12). The books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah contain or refer to many 
such documents (Ezr. iv. 6, 7, 11, v. 6, vii. 11; 
Neh. ii. 7, 9, vi. 5). The Epistles of the N. T. 
in their outward form are such as might be expected 
from men who were brought into contact with 
Greek and Roman customs, themselves belonging to 
a different race, and so reproducing the imported 
style with only partial accuracy, They begin (the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and 1 John excepted) with 
the names of the writer, and of those to whom the 
Epistle is addressed. Then follows the formula of 
salutation. Then the letter itself commences, in 
the first person, the singular and plural being used 
indiscriminately. When the substance of the letter 
hg been completed, come the individual messages. 
: me conclusion in this case was probably modified 
ty one fact ae the letters were dictated to an 

ensis. en he had done his work, the 
al sche took up the pen or reed, and added, in his 
own large characters (Gal. vi. 11), the authenticat- 
ing autograph. In one instance, Rom. xvi. 22, the 
ree in his own name adds his salutation. 
Fae ahi 2 Cor. iii. 1 brings before us another 
rs which must have been in frequent 
use in the early ages of the Christian Church, by 
which travellers or teachers were commended b 
one church to the good offices of others, 
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Er. 1. First-born of Judah. Er ‘* was wicked 
in the sight of the Lord; and the Lord slew him.” 
It does not appear what the nature of his sin was ; 
but, from his Canaanitish birth on the mother’s 
side, it was probably connected with the abominable 
idolatries of Canaan (Gen. xxxviii. 3-7; Num. 
xxvi. 19).—=%. Descendant of Shelah the son of 
Judah (1 Chr, iv. 21).—8. Son of Jose, and father 
of Elmodam (Luke iii. 28). 

E'ran, son of Shuthelah, eldest son of Ephraim 
(Num, xxvi. 36), Evan was the head of the fa- 
mily of , 

E’ranites, the, Num. xxvi. 36. 

Er’ech, one of the cities of Nimrod’s kingdom 
in the land of Shinar (Gen. x. 10). It is doubtless 
the same as Orchoé, 82 miles S., and 43 E. of 
Babylon, the modern designations of the site, 
Warka, Irka, and Irak, bearing a considerable 
affinity to the original name. This place appears to 
have been the necropolis of the Assyrian kings. 

Erast'us. 1. One of the attendants or deacons 
of St. Paul at Ephesus, who with Timothy was 
sent forward into Macedonia while the Apostle 
himself remained in Asia (Acts xix. 22). He is 
probably the same with Erastus who is again men- 
tioned in the salutations to Timothy (2 ‘lim. i. 
20), though not the same with Erastus the cham- 
berlain of Corinth (Rom. xvi. 23).—-2. Erastus the 
chamberlain, or rather the public treasurer of Co- 
rinth, who was one of the early converts to Chris- 
tianity (Rom. xvi. 23). According to the tradi- 
tions of the Greek Church, he was first treasurer to 
the Church at Jerusalem, and afterwards Bishop of 
Paneas, 

E'ri, son of Gad (Gen. xivi. 16), and ancestor 
of the Enires (Num. xxvi. 16). 

Esa'ias, The form of the name of the prophet 
Isaiah in the N. T. : 

E'sar-ha'ddon. One of the greatest of the kings 
of Assyria. He was tne son of Sennacherib (2 k. 
xix. 37) and the grandson of Sargon who succee 
Shalmaneser. Nothing is really known of Esar- 
haddon until his accession (ab. B.C. 680 ; 2K. xx. 
37; Is, xxxvii. 38). He appears by his monu- 
ments to have been one of the most powerful 
—if not the most powerful—of all the Assynm 
monarchs. He carried his arms over all Asia be- 
tween the Persian Gulf, the Armenian inountains, 
and the Mediterranean. In consequence of the dis- 
affection of Babylon, and its frequent revolts oe 
former Assyrian kings, Esar-haddon, having * 
dued the sons of Merodach-Baladan who headed the 
national party, introduced the new policy of substi- 
tuting for the former government by bane 
direct dependance upon the Assyrian crown. re 
is the only Assyrian monarch whom we oe 1 
have actually reigned at Babylon, where he bul 
himself a palace, bricks from which have been "© 
eently recovered bearing his name. His ol lees 
reign lasted thirteen years, from B.C. 680 : a 
667. Asa builder of great works Esar-had on _ 
particularly distinguished. Besides his ane a 
Babylon, which has been already mention : My 
built at least three others in different parts O° ; 
dominions, either for himself or his sou ; hes "his 
single inscription he mentions the erection ers 
hands of no fewer than thirty temples in road 
and Mesopotamia. The south-west palace are 


is the best preserved of his constructions, 






impossible to fix the length. 
or the order of the efpta, which 






— 


has been conjectured that he died about B.c. 660, 
after occupying the throne for twenty years. 
san, the eldest son of Isaac, and twin-brother 
of Jacob. The singular appearance of the child at 
his birth originated the name (Gen. xxv. 25). This 
was not the only remarkable circumstance connected 
with the birth of the infant. Even in the womb 
the twin-brothers struggled together (xxv. 22). 
Esau's robust frame and ‘‘ rough” aspect were the 
types of a wild and daring nature. The pecu- 
liarities of his character soon began to develope 
themselves, He was, in fact, a thorough Bedawy, 
a ‘son of the desert,” who delighted to roam free 
as the wind of heaven, and who was impatient of 
the restraints of civilized or settled life. His old 
father, by a caprice of affection not uncommon, 
loved his wilful, vagrant boy; and his keen relish 
for savoury food being gratified by Esau's venison, 
be liked him all the better for his skill in hunting 
(xv. 28), An event occurred which exhibited the 
reckless character of Esau on the one hand, and the 
selfish, grasping nature of his brother on the other. 
There is something revolting in this whole transac- 
tion, Jacob takes advantage of his brother’s distress 
to rob him of that which was dear as life itself to 
an Eastern patriarch. Esau married at the age of 
40, and contrary to the wish of his parents. His 
wives were both Canaanites ; and they “were bit- 
lerness of spirit unto Isaac and to Rebekah” (Gen. 
um. 34, 35). The next episode in the history of 
Eson and Jacob is still more painful than the 
former. Jacob, through the craft of his mother, is 
again successful, and secures irrevocably the coven- 
ant blessing. Esan vows vengeance. But he knew 
bot a mother’s watchful care. By a characteristic 
Piece of domestic policy Rebekah succeeded both in 
ito Leva anger against Esau, and obtaining 
rine to Jacob’s departure. When Esau heard 
t his father had commanded Jacob to take a wife 
of the daughters of his kinsman Laban, he also re- 
slred to try whether by a new alliance he could 
a his parents, He accordingly married his 
nS ae the daughter of Ishmael (xxviii. 
nee his marriage appears to have brought him 
nt connexion with the Ishmaelitish tribes beyond 
Visiea of Arabah, He soon afterwards esta- 
ea innself in Mount Seir; still retaining, how- 
South ‘me interest in his father’s property in 
. em Palestine. He was residing in Mount 
bad when Jacob returned from Padan-aram, and 
“ten become so rich and powerful that the im- 
ig ‘sah his brother’s early offences seem to 
apoeas athe bed id effaced. It does not 
Hy se : ers again met until the death of 
in laying meet -O Years afterwards. They united 
bane Isaac’s body in the cave of Machpelah. Of 
that i history nothing is known; for 
Bean endants see Evo and EpoMmITES 
#80, 1 Bad. v, 29, [Zrpa.] ; 


Eeclus, alviii, 20, 22; 2 Esd. if. 18, 


S exact shape only twice i \ iii 
Sin.6). In Jud, ii 3 it is Berns co revi 
ni with the addition of “the great 
Ov Jezmen. 0.T. the plain is called the VALLEY 
name is deri,’ by Josephus “ the great plain.” The 
which voor ey from the old royal city of JEZREEL, 
eatremity i fh commanding site, near the eastern 
Plain, on a spur of Mount Gilboa. 
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“The Great plain of Esdraelon” extends across 
Central Palestine from the Mediterranean to the 
Jordan, separating the mountain ranges of Carmel 
and Samaria from those of Galilee. The western 
section of it is properly the plain of Accio, or 
*Akka. The main body of the plain is a triangle. 
Its base on the east extends from Jenin (the ancient 
Engannim) to the foot of the hills below Nazareth, 
and is about 15 miles long ; the north side, formed 
by the hills of Galilee, is about 12 miles long; and 
the south side, formed by the Samaria range, is 
about 18 miles. The apex on the west is a narrow 
pass opening into the plain of ’Akka, From the 
base of this triangular plain three branches stretch 
out eastward, like fingers from a hand, divided by 
two bleak, grey ridges—one bearing the familiar 
name of Mount Gilboa; the other called by Franks 
Little Hermon, but by natives Jebel ed-Duhy. The 
central branch is the richest as well as the most 
celebrated. This is the ‘‘ Valley of Jezreel ” proper 
—the battle-field on which Gideon triumphed, and 
Saul and Jonathan were overthrown (Judg. vii. 
1, 5q.; 1 Sam, xxix. and xxxi.). Two things are 
worthy of special notice in the plain of Esdraeclon. 
1. its wonderful richness. 2. its desolation. It we 
except the eastern branches, there is not a single in- 
habited village on its whole surface, and not more 
than one-sixth of its soil is cultivated. It is the 
home of the wild wandering Bedawin. 

Es‘dras. The form of the name of Ezra the 
scribe in 1 and 2 Esdr. 

Es'dras, First Book of, the first in order of 
the Apocryphal books in the English Bible. In the 
Vatican and other quasi-modern editions of the 
LXX., our 1st Esdr. is called the first book of 
Esdras, in relation to the canonical Book of Ezra 
which follows it, and is called the second Esdras. 
But in the Vulgate, 1st Esdr, means the canonical 
Book of Ezra, and 2nd Esdr. means Nehemiah, ac- 
cording to the primitive Hebrew arrangement, 
mentioned by Jerome, in which Ezra and Nehc- 
miah made up two parts of the one book of Ezra; 
and 3rd and 4th Esdr. are what we now call 1 and 
2 Esdras. In all the earlier editions of the English 
Bible the books of Esdras are numbered as in the 
Vulgate. The Geneva Bible first adopted the clas- 
sification used in our present Bibles. As regards the 
antiquity of this book and the rank assigned to it in 
the early Church, it may suffice to mention that Jo- 
sephus quotes largely from it, and follows its author- 
ity. It is quoted also by Clemens Alexandrinus, by 
Cyprian, Augustine, Athanasius, and other fathers. 
Nothing can be clearer on the other hand than that 
it is rightly included by us among the Apocrypha. 
That it was never known to exist in Hebrew and 
formed no part of the Hebrew Canon, is admitted 
by all, As regards the contents of the book, and 
the author or authors of it—the first chapter is a 
transcript of the two last chapters of 2 Chr. for 
the most part verbatim, and only in one or two 
parts slightly abridged and paraphrased, and show- 
ing some corruptions of the text, the use of a 
ditferent Greek version, and some various readings. 
Chapters iii., iv., and v., to the end of v, 6, are 
the original portions of the book, and the rest is a 
transcript more or less exact of the book of Ezra, 
with the chapters transposed and quite otherwise 
arranged, and a portion of Nehemiah, Hencea two- 
fold design in the compiler is discernible. One to 
introduce and give Scriptural sanction to the legend 
about Zerubbabel ; the other to explain the grent 
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obscurities of the book of Ezra, in which however | ‘came up from the sea” and “spread her wings 
he has signally failed. As regards the time and! over all the earth.” The third vision (xiii.), ma 
place when the compilation was made, the original; dream, is of a man (Messiah) “flying with tne 
portion is that which alone affords much clue. This | clouds of heaven,” against whom the nations of the 
seems to indicate that the writer was thoroughly | earth are gathered, till he destroys them with the 
conversant with Hebrew, even if he did not write, blast of his mouth, and gathers together the lost 
the book in that language. He was well acquainted | tribes of Israel and offers Sion, ‘* prepared and 
too with the books of Esther and Daniel (1 Esdr.| builded,” to His people. The last chapter (xiv.) 
iii. 1, 2 sqq.), and other books of Scripture (ib, 20, | recounts an appearance to Ezra of the Lord who 
21, 39, 41, &e., and 45 compared with Ps, exxxvii. | showed Himeelt'to Moses in the bush,—5. The date 
7). But that he did not live under the Persian kings, | of the book is much disputed, though the limits 
appears by the undiscriminating way in which he | within which opinions vary are narrower than in 
uses promiscuously the phrase Medes and Persians, | the case of the book of Enoch. Liicke places it in 
or, Persians and Medes, according as he happened | the time of Caesar ; Van der Vlis shortly after the 
to be imitating the language of Daniel or of the| death of Caesar. Lawrence brings it down some- 
book of Esther. what lower, to 28-25 u.c. On the other hand 
Es'dras, the Second Book of, in the English | Gfrérer assigns the book to the time of Domitian. — 
Version of the Apocrypha, and so called by the| 6. The chief characteristics of the “ three-headed 
author (2 Esdr, i. 1), is more commonly known, | eagle,” which refer apparently to historic details, 
according to the reckoning of the Latin Version, as | are “‘ twelve feathered wings’’ (duodecim alae pen- 
the fourth book of Ezra. The original title, “ the | narum), ‘‘ eight counter-feathers ” (contrariae pen- 
Apocalypse of Ezra,” is far more appropriate.—1, | nae), and “ three heads”; but though the writer 
For a long time this Book of Ezra was known only | expressly interprets these of kings (xii. 14, 20) and 
by an old Latin version, which is preserved in some | “ kingdoms ” (xii. 23), he is, perhaps intentionally, 
MSS. of the Vulgate. A second Arabic text was | so obscure in his allusions, that the interpretation 
discovered by Mr. Gregory about the middle of the | only increases the difficulties of the vision itself. 
17th century in two Bodleian MSS. A third Aethi-| One point only may be considered certain,—the 
opic text was published in 1820 by [Archbp.] | eagle can typify no other empire than Rome. But 
' Lawrence with English and Latin translations, like- | when it is established that the interpretation of the 
wise from a Bodleian MS.—2. The three versions | vision is to be sought in the history of Rome, the 
were all made directly from a Greek text; and in | chief difficulties of the problem begin, All is evi- 
default of direct evidence to the contrary, it must be | dently as yet vague and uncertain, and will pro- 
supposed that the book was composed in Greek.— | bably remain so till some clearer light can be thrown 
3. The common Latin text, which is followed in | upon Jewish thought and history during the critical 
the English version, contains two important inter- | period 100 3B.¢.-100 A.c.—7, But while the date 
polations (Ch, i. ii.; xv. xvi.) which are not found | of the book must be left undetermined, there can 
in the Arabic and Aethiopic versions, and are sepa- | be no doubt that it is a genuine product of Jewish 
rated from the genuine Apocalypse in the best Latin thought, ‘The Apocalypse was probably written in 
MSS, _ Both of these passages are evidently of | Egypt; the opening and closing chapters certainly 
Christian origin. Another smaller interpolation | were—8. In tone and character the Apocalypse of 
occurs in the Latin version in vii. 28, where filius | Ezra offers a striking contrast to that of Enoch. 
meus Jesus answers to “ My Messiah” in the Triumphant anticipations are overshadowed by 
Aethiopic, and to “ My Son Messiah” in the Ara- cloomy forebodings of the destiny of the world. 
bic, On the other hand, a long passage occurs | The idea of victory is lost in that of revenge— 
in the Aethiopic and Arabic versions after vii. 35, | 9. One tradition which the book contains obtained 
which is not found in the Latin—4, The original | a wide reception in early times, and served as @ 
Apocalypse (iii.-xiv.) consists of a series of angelic | pendant to the legend of the origin of the LXX. 
revelations and visions in which Ezra is instructed | Ezra, it is said, for forty days and forty nights 
in some of the great mysteries of the moral world, | dictated to his scribes, who wrote ninety-four books, 
and assured of the final triumph of the righteous. | of which twenty-four were delivered to the people 
"he subject of the jirst revelation (iii.-v. 15) is the | in place of the books which were lost (xiv. 20-48). 
unsearchableness of God’s purposes, and the signs | This strange story probably owed its origin to the 
of the last age. The second revelation (vy. 20.-vi. | tradition which regarded Ezra as the representative 
34) carries out this teaching yet further, and lays | of the men of the “ Great Synagogue.” —10. Though 
open the gradual progress of the plan of Providence, | the book was assigned to ‘the “prophet” Ezra by 
and the nearness of the visitation before which evil | Clement of Alexandria, it did not maintain its eocle- 
must attain its most terrible climax, The third | siastical position in the Church. Jerome speaks ot 
revelation (vi, 35-ix. 25) answers the objections | it with contempt, and it is rarely found in MSS. 
which arise from the apparent narrowness of the! of the Latin Bible, It is found, however, in the 
pais within which the hope of blessedness is con-| printed copies of the Vulgate older than the Council 
re and ng the coming of Messiah and the! of Trent. On the other hand, though this Laat 
viding. Th Judgment. After this follow three | included among those which are “read for wry ts 
Scala (Sion) abe vision (ix. 26-x. 59) is of a| of life” by the English Church, no use of 
spon ite beidea' 3 eep sorrow, lamenting the death, | there made in public worship. 
by Solo hot of her only son (the city built| Es’ebon, Jud. v.15, [HEsHBon.] 
hea ee pan ae o had been born to her after she| Esebri’as, 1 Esd. viii. 54. [SHEREBIAT.] ; 
looked ty ae sed thirty years, But while Ezra! E'sek, a well, which the herdsmen of Isaac dug 
ingly aiid ee the upon a sudden shined exceed-| in the valley of Gerar (Gen, xxvi. 20). see 
there was a cit b woman appeared no more, but| Esh-ba’‘al, ‘the fourth son of Saul, eager ts 
Ti), in a dee uted.” The second vision (xi., | the genealogies of 1 Chr, viii. 93 and ix. 39. He 
m, is of an eagle (Rome) which | doubtless the same person as IsH-bOSHETH. 
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Eah’ban, a Horite; one of the four sons of | tions have been proposed for it, and all are more 
DisHan (Gen. xsxvi. 26; 1 Chr. i. 41). or less open to objection. It seems probable that 
Esh'col, brother of Mamre the Amorite, and of | Essene signifies “‘ seer,” or “ the silent, the mys- 
Aner; and one of Abraham's companions in his| terious.” 3. The obscurity of the Essenes as a 
parsuit of the four kings who had carried off Lot | distinct body arises from the fact that they repre- 
(Gen, xiv. 13, 24), sented originally a tendency rather than an organis- 
Esh'cal, the Valley, or the Brook, of, a wady| ation. As a sect they were distinguished by an 
in the neighbourhood of Hebron, explored by the aspiration after ideal purity rather than by any 
spies who were sent by Moses fiom Kadesh-barnen. special code of doctrines. From the Maccabaean age 
From the terms of two of the notices of this trans-| there was a continuous effort among the stricter 
action (Num. xxiii. 9; Deut. i. 24) it might be| Jews to attain an absolute standard of holiness, 
gathered that Eshcol was the furthest point to| Each class of devotees was looked upon as prac- 
which the spies penetrated. But this would be to tically impure by their successors, who carried the 
contradict the express statement of Num, xiii. 21, | laws of purity still further; and the Essenes stand 
that they went as far as Rehob. The name has| at the extreme limit of the mystic asceticism which 
been lately observed still attached to a spring of | was thus gradually reduced to shape. To the Pha- 
remarkably fine water culled ‘Ain-Eshkali, in aj risees they stood nearly in the same relation as that 
valley which crosses the vale of Hebron N -E. and | in which the Pharisees themselves stood with regard 
S.1V,, and about two miles north of the town. to the mass of the people. 4. The traces of the 
Esh’ean, one of the cities of Judah (Josh. | existence of Essenes in common society are not 
tT, 52). wanting nor confined to individual cases. Not only 
Bihek, a Benjamite, one of the late descendants | was a gate at Jerusalem named from them, but a 
of Saal (1 Chr. viii, 39), later tradition mentions the existence of a congre~ 
Kalonites, the, Josh. xiii, 3, [ASHKE-| gation there which devoted “one third of the day 


Esh 
a to study, one third to prayer, and one third to 
‘aol, a town ‘in the low country—the She-| labour.” The isoluted communities of Essenes fur- 
felat—of Judah. It is the first of the first group 


. nished the type which is preserved in the popular 
of cities in that district (Josh. xv, es enumerated | descriptions. These were regulated by strict rules, 
with , in company with which it is com- analogous to those of the monastic institutions of 
monly mentioned. Zorah and Eshtaol were two of 


later date. 5, The order itself was regulated by 
the towns allotted to the tribe of Dan out of Judah | an internal jurisdiction. Excommunication was 


equivalent to a slow death, since an Essene could 
not take food prepared by strangers for fear of pol- 
: f g.| lution, All things were held in common, without 
Aut, 25, xvi. 31, xviii, 2, 8, 11, 12). In the Ono-| distinction of property or house; and special pro- 
masticon of Eusebius and Jerome htaol is twice | vision was made for the relief of the poor. Self- 
thee wey) as Astaol of Judah, described ns denial, temperance, and labour—especially agricul- 
the bet ture—were the marks of the outward life of the 
mame of Astho; (2) as Esthaul of Dan, ten 


miles N. of ) Essenes; purity and divine communion the objects 
+0 Eleutheropolis, To more modern times, | of their aspiration. Slavery, war, and commerce 
Rabe hame has vanished, 


were alike forbidden. 6, In doctrine, as has been 
pallies, the, with the Zareathites, were | seen already, they did not differ essentially from 
among families of Rirjath-jearim (1 Chr. ii. 53). | strict Pharisees. Moses was honoured by them next 
town of J fdas in shorter form Eshtemoh’, a| to God. They observed the Sabbath with singular 
With its a » In the mountains (Josh. xv. 50). | strictness, turned their attention specially to the 
Pits (mk Urbs Eshtemoa was allotted to the mysteries of the spiritual world, and looked upon 
te plate \4; 1 Chr. vi, 57). It was one of | the body as a mere prison of the soul. 7. The 
dane ri jrequented by David and his followers| number of the Essenes is roughly estimated by 
ne € ‘ong period of their wanderings (1 Sam. | Philo at 4000. Their best-known settlements were 
tine of Pee 21). The place was known in the 


A on the N.W. shore of the Dead Sea. 8. In the 
ha oo and Jerome, There is little doubt Talmudic writings there is, as has been already 
; been discovered by Dr. Robinson at said, no direct mention of the Essenes, but their 
‘die',” Village seven miles south of Hebron. | existence is recognised by the notice of peculiar 
skint, eal to have been founded by the de. points of practice and teaching. 9. The character 
(1 Chr. iy 17. wife of a certain Mered | of Essenism limited its spread. Out of Palestine 

Eeh'ton, iL nee Levitical purity was impossible, for the very land 
of Judah (Chr it ag in the genealogies | was impure; and thus there is no trace of the sect 


son of N . in Babylonia. The case was different in Egypt, 
of Christ (Luke ii, 35) Nagyai, in the genealogy | and the tendency which gave birth to the Essenes 


: found a fresh development in the pure speculation 
“PprOach of Logg fortified by the Jews on the| of the Therapeutae. 10. From the nature of the 
army under Holofernes 


(Jud, iy, case Essenism in its extreme form could exercise 
tt etc Perhaps Hazor, or Zorah, but it is| very little influence on Christianity. In all its 
practical bearings it was diametrically opposed to 
the Apostolic teaching. The only real similarity 
between Essenism and eet ley in the com- 
mon element of true Judaism. Nationally, how- 
ever, the Essenes occupy the same position as that 
to which John the Baptist was personally called. 
They mark the close of the old, the longing for the 
‘new, but in this case without the promise, Ata 
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later time traces of Essenism appear in the Cle- 
mentines. 

Es'ther, the Persian name of HaDAssan, daugh- 
ter of Abihail the son of Shimei, the son of Kish, a 
Benjamite. Esther was a beautiful Jewish maiden, 
whose ancestor Kish had been among the captives 
led away from Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar when 
Jehoiachin was taken captive. She was an orphan 
without futher or mother, and had been brought up 
by her cousin Mordecai, who had an office in the 
household of Ahasuerus king of Persia, and dwelt 
at “ Shushan the palace.” When Vashti was dis- 
missed from being queen, and all the fairest virgins 
of the kingdom had been collected at Shushan for 
the king to make choice of a successor to her from 
among them, the choice fell upon Esther. The king 
was not aware, however, of her race and parentage ; 
and so, on the representation of Haman the Agagite 
that the Jews scattered through his empire were a 
pernicious race, he gave him full power and au- 
thority to kill them all, young and old, women and 
children, and take possession of all their property. 
The means taken by Esther to avert this great 
calamity from her people and her kindred are fully 
related in the book of Esther. History is wholly 
silent both about Vashti and Esther. Herodotus 
only happens to mention one of Xerxes’ wives; 


Scripture only mentions two, if indeed either of 


them were wives at all. It seems natural to con- 
clude that Esther, a captive, and one of the harem, 
was not of the highest rank of wives, but that a 
special honour, with the name of queen, may have 
been given to her, as to Vashti before her, as the 
favourite concubine or inferior wife, whose offspring, 
however, if she had any, would not have succeeded 
to the Persian throne, 

Es'ther, Book of, one of the latest of the 
canonical beoks of Scripture, having been written 
late in the reign of Xerxes, or early in that of his 
son Artaxerxes Longimanus. The author is not 
known, but may very probably have been Mordecai 
himself. Those who ascribe it to Ezra, or the men 
of the Great Synagogue, may have merely meant 
that Ezra edited and added it to the canon of Serip- 
ture, which he probably did. The book of Esther 
‘appears in a different form in the LXX., and the 
translations therefrom, from that in which it is 
found in the Hebrew Bible. In speaking of it we 
shall first speak of the canonical book found in 
Hebrew, to which also the above observations refer; 
und next of the Greek book with its apocryphal 
additions. The canonical Estuer then is placed 
among the hagiographa by the Jews, and in that 
first portion of them which they call “the five 
rolls.” It is sometimes emphatically called JJe- 
gillah (*yoll’’), without other distinction, and is 
read through by the Jews in their synagogues at 
the feast of Purim. It has often been remarked as 
i peculiarity of this book that the name of God 
does net once occur in it. It was always reckoned 
in the Jewish canon, and is named or implied in 
almost every enumeration of the books composing 
it, from Josephus downwards, Jerome mentions it 
by name, as do Augustine, Origen, and many others. 
The style of writing is remarkably chaste and 
simple. It does not in the least savour of romance. 
Eh aera Js very like that of Ezra and parts 

e Chronicles; generally pure, but mixed with 
wae words of Persian origin, and some of Chaldaic 
eval ae cy just what one would e 

of the age to which the book of 
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Esther professes to belong, As regards the LXX. 
version of the book, it consists of the canonical 
Esther with various interpolations prefixed, inter- 
spersed, and added at the close. Though, however, 
the interpolations of the Greek copy are thus mani- 
fest, they make a consistent and intelligible story. 
But the Apocryphal additions as they are: inserted 
in some editions of the Latin Vulgate, and in the 
English Bible, are incomprehensible; the histosy of 
which is this: —When Jerome translated the book 
of Esther, he first gave the version of the Hebrew 
alone as being alone authentic. He then added at 
the end a version in Latin of those several passages 
which he found in the LXX., and which were not 
in the Hebrew, stating where each passage came in, 
and marking them all with an obelus. Having an- 
nexed this conclusion, he then gives the Prooemiun, 
which he says forms the beginning of the Greek 
Vulgate, beginning with what is now verse 2 of 
chapter xi.; and so proceeds with the other pas- 
sages. But in subsequent editions all Jeromes 
explanatory matter has been swept away, and the 
disjointed portions have been printed as chapters x1., 
xii., xiii, xiv., xv., xvi., as if they formed a nar- 
rative in continuance of the canonical book, As 
regards the place assigned to Esther in the LXX., 
in the Vatican edition, and most others, it comes 
between Judith and Job. Tobit and Judith have 
been placed between it and Nehemiah, doubtless for 
chronological reasons, But in the very ancient Codex 
published by Tischendorf, and called C. Friderico- 
Augustanus, Esther immediately follows Nehemiah, 
and precedes Tobit. ; 
E'tam, 1. A village of the tribe of Simeou, 
specified only in the list in 1 Chr. iv. 32 (comp. 
Josh. xix. 7).—-2. A place in Judah, fortified and 
garrisoned by Rehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 6). From its 
position in this list we may conclude that it was 
uear Bethlehem and Tekoah. Here, according to 
the statements of Josephus and the Talmudists, 
were the sources of the water from which Solomons 
gardens and pleasure-grounds were fed, and Beth- 
lehem and the Temple supplied.—8. A name oc 
curring in the lists of Judah’s descendants (1 _ 
iv. 3), but probably referring to the last mention 
lace. ; 
, E'tam, the Rock, a cliff or lofty rock, into 3 
cleft or chasm of which Samson retired after his 
slaughter of the Philistines (Judg. xv. 8, 11). m7 
natural stronghold was in the tribe of Judah ; oh 
near it, probably at its foot, was Lehi or nec? 
lehi, and En-hakkore (xv. 9, 14, 17, 19). The 
name Etam was held by a city in the neighbour 
hood of Bethlehem (2 Chr. xi, 6), which is aoe 
to have been situated in the extremely uneven ay 
broken country round the modern Urtas. apa 
a fitting scene for the adventure of Samson. 2 
the abundant springs and the numerous Te 
of the district round Urtas, the cliff Etam, Rama 
lehi, and En-hakkore may be yet discovered. 
E'tham. [Exopvs, THE, p. 262. ] eth 
E'than. 1, Ernan THE EzRanirTé, one © “4 
four sons of Mahol, whose wisdom was exce ed y 
Solomon (1 K. iy. 31; 1 Chr. ii. 6). ee 
is in the title of Ps. Ixxxix.—2. Son of v : 
Kushaiah; a Merarite Levite, head of that : ra 
in the time of king David (1 Chr, vi. 44 5 Heb. 2a 
and spoken of as a “singer.” With fers af 
Asaph, the heads of the other two f 
Levites, Ethan was appointed to sound mie oo tha 
(xv. 17, 19). Jt has been conjectured 
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two names Ethan and Jeduthun belonged to one} Ethio’pians. Properly ‘* Cush” or “ Ethiopia” 

man, or are identical, but there is nu direct evidence | in two passages (Is. xx. 4; Jer. xlvi, 9). Else. 

of this8. A Gershonite Levite, one of the an-{| where “ Cushites,” or inhabitants of Ethiopia (2 

“avanim Ca a Chr. vi. 42, Heb. 27). oe xii. pA a. 12 [11], 13 [12], xvi, 8, xxi, 16; 

ONTHS. n. xi. 43; Am. ix. 73 Zeph. ir. 12). 
eee oe Salon and father of Jezebel oe ‘1 Esd. ix, 35; eis corruption 
-3vi, 31). Josephus represents him as king | of Neno in the parallel list of Ezra x. 43. 

of the Tyrians as il as the Sidonians, We ay Eth‘nan, on8 6f the ‘ot of “Helah ie wife of 

thus identify him with Eithobalus, noticed by Me-} Ashur (1 Chr. iy. 7). 

wander, a priest of Astarte, who, after having | _ Eth’ni, a Gershonite Levite (1 Chr. vi. 41: 

asassincted Pheles, usurped the throne of Tyre for | Heb. 26). , 

- Eta ae he Ethbaal's reign may be given 2 one a Christian at Rome mentioned by St. 
C, , aul (2 Tim. iv. 21). 

Ether, ove of the cities of Judah in the low Euer'getes, a ee surname and title of 
oe the Shefelah (Josh. xv. 42), allotted to| honour in Greek states. The title was borne by 
aa (xix, 7). The name of Ether has not yet | two of the Ptolemies, Ptol. IlI., Euergetes I., n.c. 
ey Arpaia bs TD ae oe but Van 247-222, and Ptol. VIL, Euergetes IL., B.c. (170) 
bie a ¢ Alhar in the desert country | 146-117. The Euergetes mentioned in the pro- 

Rihis a Tisicsiler Sah tis Gatacatg ge to Ecclesiasticus has been identified with each 

; country which the Greeks and | of these. 
er ati me « Aethiopia ” and the Hebrews} Eu’menes I., king of Pergamus, succeeded his 
aes y to the S. of Egypt, and embraced, father Attalus I., B.c. 197. In the war with 
~ US most extended sense, the modern Nubia, } Antiochus the Great he rendered the most im- 
ited vi oe and yaad Abyssinia, and | portant services to the growing republic. After 
tie atrdincns sir : e kingdom of Meroé. peace was made (B.C. 189) he repaired to Rome to 
le fed a fe in which a clear boundary can | claim the reward of his loyalty; and the Senate 
. sah 9 N.» Where Syene inarked the divi- | conferred on him the provinces of Mysia, Lydia, 
ne Hhiae a bane Egypt (Ez. xxix. 10): and Ionia (with some exceptions), Phrygia, Lyca- 
ig Bat ¢ boundaries can be only gene- | onia, and the Thracian Chersonese. The exact date 
beta te ai - on the es the Libya of his death is not mentioned, but it must have 
rf) e i k i 
We $.The name “Ethiopia” is protably an| -Ewhatan, 1 fod vid. 44, [Euxarman. 
vheh ten salads Egyptian name “ Ethaush,”} Euni'ce, mother of Timotheus (2 Tim. i. DS). 
Gate Gores 4 han Y Close resemblance to the Eanuch. T he original Hebrew word clearly im- 
spear to ha in lops.. The Hebrews do not| plies the incapacity which mutilation involves, and 
with Ethiopia, iter he oe acquaintance | perhaps includes all the classes mentioned in Matt. 
wellknown to then’ ough the Ethiopians were | xix. 12, not signifying an office merely. The law 
Eempt. They we = cel their intercourse with | (Deut. xxiii. 1; comp. Lev. xxii. 24) is repugnant 
it ve lowever, perfectly aware of its | to thus treating any Israelite; and Samuel, when 
‘es aura 10) and its tropical characteristics, | describing the arbitrary power of the future king 
mat Se eee intercourse with it. | (1 Sam. viii. 15, marg.), mentions “ his eunuchs,” 
sal or the most part Mountainous, the | but does not say that he would make “ their sons” 
S, antl they attain ane in altitude towards the | such, This, if we compare 2 K. xx. 18, Is. xxxix. 
ia Abysinis. The : evation of about 8000 feet | 7, possibly implies that these persons would be 
ti moe (6 inhabitants of Ethiopia were a/| foreigners, It was a barbarous custom of the East 
various tribes ohn; They were divided into | thus to treat captives (Herod. iii. 49, vi. 32), not 
pewerfal, The hy be the Sabaeans were the most | only of tender age, but, it should seem, when past 
woven with that fs ry of Ethiopia is closely inter- puberty. The “ officer” Potiphar (Gen. xxxvii. 
neatly erp nea two countries were | 36, xxxix. 1, marg. “ eunuch”) was an Egyptian, 
worereign, pies inder the rule of the same | was married, and was the “ captain of the guard ; 
ineriptions he on is stated in the Assyrian | and in the Assyrian monuments a eunuch often 
Ethiopia, At the tree teered both Egypt and | appears, sometimes armed, and in a warlike capia- 
city, or as a scribe, noting the number of heads 


Cnt time of the Conquest of Egypt, 
tet i ae advanced against Mero’ and subdued it; | and amount of spoil, as receiving the prisoners, and 
even as officiating in religious ceremonies. The 


tor did tena ule did not take any root there, 

titend beyond Gone nie Ptolemies generally | origination of the practice is ascribed to Semiramis, 

OU Sevionr’s bj ern Ethiopia. Shortiy before| and is no doubt as early, or nearly so, as Eastern 
i despotism itself. The complete assimilation of the 


birth A native d 
the offer ¢- ynasty of females, 

held swe: offical title of Candace (Plin. yi. 35), | kingdom of Israel, and latterly of Judah, to the 
neighbouring models of despotism, is traceable in 


f the “he Ethiopia, and even iesisted the advance 
taticed in Acts <a oF One of these is the queen | the rank and prominence of eunuchs (2 K. viii. 
: a 6, ix. 32, xxiii. 11, xxv. 19; Is. Ivi. 3,43 Jer. 


xxix. 2, xxxiv. 19, xxxviii. 7, xli. 16, lii, 25). 
They mostly appear in one of two relations, either 
military as ‘set over the men of war,” greater 
trustworthiness possibly counterbalancing inferior 
courage and military vigour, or associated, as we 
mostly recognise them, with women and children. 
We find the Assyrian Rab-Saris, or chief eunuch 
(2 K. xviii. 17), employed together with other high 
officials as ambassador. It is probable a Daniel 




















































pian, p i 
m9). Toperly * Cushite” ii 
meet Zerah (2 Chr. xiv, 9 [8}), Sear 
tee 7, 10, 12, xxxix 16). 
dese 5 oman. es wife of Moses is so 
- Xi), he is elsewhere said ¢ 
Pens of ic daughter of a Midianite, and in sane 
te ie snot saa supposed that the allu- 
ce om Sioses married afte 
Onn, p,m 
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and his companions were thus treated, in fulfilment 
of 2 K. xx. 17, 18; Is. xxxix. 7; comp. Dan. i. 3, 7. 
The court of Herod of course had its eunuchs,. as 

had also that of Queen Candace (Acts viii. 27.) 
Euo'dias, a Christian woman at Philippi (Phil. 

iv. 2). The name is correctly Evopta, 

Euphra'tes is probably a word of Aryan origin, 
signifying “ the good and abounding river.” It is 
most frequently denoted in the Bible by the term 
‘the river.” The Euphrates is the largest, the 
longest, and by far the most important of the rivers 
of Western Asia. It rises from two chief sources 
in the Armenian mouutains, one of them at Lomii, 
25 miles N.E. of Erzeroum, and little more than 
a degree from the Black Sea; the other on the 
northern slope of the mountain range called Ala- 
Tayh, near the village of Diyadin, and not far from 
Mount Ararat. Both branches flow at first towards 
the W. or S.W., passing through the wildest moun- 
tain districts of Armenia; they meet at Aebban- 
Maden, nearly in long. 39° Kk. from Greenwich, 
having run respectively 400 and 270 miles. Here 
the stream formed by their combined waters is 120 
yards wide, rapid, and very deep; it now flows 
nearly southward, but in a tortuous course, forcing 
a way through the ranges of Taurus and Anti- 
Taurus, and still seeming as if it would empty 
itself into the Mediterranean; but prevented from 
so doing by the longitudinal ranges of Amanus and 
Lebanon, which here run parallel to the Syrian 
coast, and at no great distance from it; the river at 
last desists from its endeavour, and in about lat. 36° 
turns towards the S.E., and proceeds in this direc- 
tion for above 1000 miles to its embouchure in the 
Persian Gulf. The entire course is calculated at 
1780 miles, and of this distance more than two- 
thirds (1200 miles) is navigable for boxts. The 
width of the river is greatest at the distance of 700 
or 800 miles from its mouth—that is to say, from 
its junction with the A/asow> to the Village of 
Werai. It there averages 400 yards. The annual 
inundation of the Euphrates is caused by the melt- 
ing of the snows in the Armenian highlands. It 
occurs in the month of May. The great hydraulic 
works ascribed to Nebuchadnezzar had for their great 
object to control the inundation. The Euphrates 
has at all times been of some importance as fur- 
nishing a line of tralfic between the East and the 
West. Herodotus speaks of persons, probably mer- 
chants, using it regularly on their passage from the 
Mediterranean to Babylon. There are sufficient 
grounds for believing that throughout the Babylon- 
ian and Persian periods this route was made use 
of by the merchants of various nations, and that by 
it the East and West continually interchanged their 
most important products. ‘The Euphrates is first 
mentioned in Scripture as one of the four rivers of 
Eden (Gen. ii. 14). Its celebrity is there suffi- 
ciently indicated by the absence of any explanatory 
phrase, such as accompanies the names of the other 
streams, We next, hear of it in the covenant made 
with Abraham (Gen. xy. 18), where the whole 
country from “‘ the great river, the river Euphrates” 
to the river of Egypt is promised to the chosen race. 
During the reigns of David and Solomon the do- 
minion of Israel actually attained to the full extent 
= ioe of the original promise, the Euphrates 
orming the boundary of their empire to the N.E., 
and the river of Egypt to the S,W. This wide. 
rene! he rhleel Bs lost upon the disruption of 
ty) 3 and no more is heard 
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in Scripture of the Euphrates until the expedition 
of Necho against the Babylonians in the reign of 
Josiah. The river still brings down as much water 
as of old, but the precious element is wasted by the 
neglect of man; the various watercourses along 
which it was in former times conveyed are dry; 
the main channel has shrunk; and the water stag- 
nates in unwholesome marshes. 

Eupol'emus, the “son of John, the son of 
Accos,” one of the envoys sent to Rome by Judas 
Maccabaeus, cir. B.c. 161 (1 Mace, viii, 17; 2 
Mace. iv. 11). He has been identified with the 
historian of the same name, but it is by no means 
clear that the historian was of Jewish descent. 

Euroc'lydon, the name given (Acts xxvii. 14) 
to the gale of wind which off the south coast of 
Crete seized the ship in which St. Paul was ulti- 
mately wrecked on the coast of Malta. It came 
down from the island, and therefore must have 
blown, more or less, from the northward. Next, 
the wind is described as being like a typhoon ot 
whirlwind. The long duration of the gale, the over- 
clouded state of the sky, and even the heavy rain 
which concluded the storm (xxviii. 2), could easily 
be matched with parallel instances in modern 
times. We have seen that the wind was more or 
less northerly, The context gives us full materials 
for determining its direction with great exactitude. 
We come to the conclusion that it blew from the 
N.E. or E.N.E. This is quite in harmony with the 
natural sense of EvpaxtAwy (Euroaquilo, Vulg.), 
which is regarded as the true reading by Bentley, 
and is found in some of the best MSS,; but we are 
disposed to adhere to the Received Text. 

Eu'tychus, a youth at Troas (Acts xx. 9), who 
sitting in a window, and having fallen asleep while 
St. Paul was discoursing far into the night, fell 
from the thiid story. and being taken up dead, was 
miraculously restored to life by the Apostle. ; 

Evangelist. The constitution of the Apostolic 
Church included an order or body of men known as 
Evangelists. ‘The meaning of the name, “« The pub- 
lishers of glad tidings,” seems common to the work 
of the Christian ministry generally, yet in Eph. “ 
11, the “evangelists” appear on the one han 
after the ‘* apostles ” and ‘ prophets jon the other 
before the “ pastors” and ‘ teachers. This pas- 
sage accordingly would lead us to think of eT 
standing between the two other groups —sent a ; 
as missionary preachers of the Gospel by the a 
and as such preparing the way for the labours © 
the second. The same inference would seem to 
follow the occurrence of the word as er 
Philip in Acts xxi. 8. It follows from what a 
been said that the calling of the Evangelist st e 
proclamation of the glad tidings to those who have 
not known them, rather than the tages 
pastoral care of those who have believed and pave 
baptised. It follows also that the name denote ay 
work rather than an order. The Evangelist 3 - 
or might not be a Bishop-Elder or a Deacon. vii 
Apostles, so far as they evangelized (Acts Ain 
25, xiv. 7; 1 Cor. i. 17), mig t claim the = 
though there were many Evangelists who were se 
Apostles. Theodoret describes the ig orm 
travelling missionaries, The account piper 
Eusebius, though somewhat rhetorical vague 
gives prominence to the idea of iin wr 
preaching, If the Gospel was a written > 
the office of the E i ple Pn te rl 
bute it, then the writers of such seh 
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Yoyfy THE Evangelists. In later liturgical lan- 
guage the word was applied to the reader of the 
Gospel for the day. 

Eve, the name given in Scripture to the first 
woman. The account of Eve's creation is found at 
Gen. ii. 21, 22. Various explanations of this nar- 
rative have been offeral, Perhaps that which we 
are chiefly intended to learn from it is the founda- 
tion upon which the inion between man and wife 
is built, viz. identity of nature and oneness of 
origin. Through the subtlety of the serpent, Eve 
was beguiled into a violation of the one command- 
went which had been imposed upon her and Adam. 
The different aspects under which Eve regarded her 
mission as a mother are seen in the names of her 
sons. The Scripture account of Eve closes with the 
birth of Seth. 

E’vi, one of the five kings or princes of Midian, 
= by the Israelites (Num. xxxi.8; Josh. xiii. 


Evil-Mer'odach (2 K. xxv. 27) according to 
Berosusand Abydenus, was the son 24 ncaa of 
chadnezzar. He reigned but a short time, 
having ascended the throne on the death of Nebuchad- 
bewar im B.C. 561, and being himself succeeded by 
Neriglimsar in B.c. 559. At the end of this brief 
spece Evil-Merodach was murdered by Neriglissar. 
tion. Excommunication is a power 
founded upon a tight inherent in all religious so- 
ceties, and is analogous to the powers of capital 
panishment, banishment, and exclusion from mem- 
benhip, which are exercised by political and muni- 
pith bodies. Jewish Excommunication.—The 
; of excommunication was threefold. 
fe & first offence a delinquent was subjected to 
ha petalty of Nidduwi. The twenty-four offences 
which it was inflicted are various, and range in 
Sioa, from the offence of keeping a fierce dog 
Sy taking God’s name in vain. The offender 
i cited to appear in court; and if he refused 
*ppear or to make amends, his sentence was pro- 
spe ms term of this punishment was thirty 
tty d it was extended to a second and to a third 
~ y Gays when n If at the end of that 
the offender was still contumacious, he was 
to the second excommunication termed 
res ial word meaning something devoted to God 
My 2h 28; Ex. xxii. 20 [19]; Num. xviii. 
eal penalties were now attached. The 
se by a court of ten, and was 
bea bya a malediction. Lastly fol- 
» Which was an entire i 
from the congregation. It has been pee ‘el 
“te that these two | Lessa 
Ge two latter forms of excommunica- 
3 undistinguishable from each other. The 


ent of excommunication is not appoj 
inted 
cae of Moses, It is founded on ‘ee ata 


telf-protection which all societies enjo 
tid of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram (Num. 
the ace denounced on Meroz (Judg. v, 23), 
2a a ni and proclamation of Ezra (vii. 26, 
us apple reformation of Nehemiah (xiii. 25), 
which ee to by the Talmadists as precedents by 
T : Leip are regulated. In the New 
sie a excommunication is brought pro- 
: (oh Us iD the case of the man that was 
bn ix.). The expressions here used 
oe hae first form of excommunica- 
oh Bs In Luke vi. 22, it has been 
thee fore a Lord referred specifically to the 
of Jewish eXcommunication: “ Blessed 


ee 
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are ye when men shall hate you, and when thev 
shall separate you from their company, and shall 
reproach you, and cast out your name as evil, for 
the Son of Man’s sake.” The three words very 
accurately express the simple separation, the addi- 
tional malediction, and the final exclusion of niddui, 
cherem, and shamméthd.—II. Christian Excon- 
munication.— Excommunication, as exercised by the 
Christian Church, is not merely founded on the 
natural right by all societies, nor merely 
on the example of the Jewish Church and nation. 
It was instituted by our Lord (Matt. xviii. 15, 18), 
and it was practised and commanded by St. Paul 
(1 Tim, i. 20; 1 Cor. v. 11; Tit. iii. 10). In the 
Epistles we find St. Paul frequently claiming the 
right to exercise discipline over his converts (comp. 
2 Cor, i, 23, xiii. 10). In two cases we find him 
exercising this authority to the extent of cutting off 
offenders from the Church. What is the full mean- 
ing of the expression, “deliver unto Satan,” is 
doubtful. All agree that excommunication is con- 
tained in it, but whether it implies any further 
punishment, inflicted by the extraordinary powers 
committed specially to the Apostles, has been ques- 
tioned. Introduction into the Church is,. in St, 
Paul’s mind, a translation from the kingdom dnd 
power of Satan to the kingdom and government 
of Christ. This being so, he could hardly more 
naturally describe the effect of excluding a man 
from the Church than by the words, “ deliver him 
unto Satan.”=—=Apostolic Precept.—In addition to 
the claim to exercise discipline, and its actual exer- 
cise in the form of excommunication, by the Apostles, 
we find Apostolic precepts directing that discipline 
should be exercised by the rulers of the Church, 
and that in some cases excommunication should be 
resorted to (2 Thess. iii. 14); Rom. xvi. 17 ; Gal. 
v. 12; 1 Tim. vi, 3; Tit. iii, 10; 2 John 10; 
3 John 10; Rev. ii. 20), There are two passages 
still more important to our subject (Gal. i. 8, 9; 
1 Cor. xvi. 22). It has been supposed that these 
two expressions, “let him be Anathema,” “let 
him be Anathema Maranatha,”’ refer respectively to 
the two later stages of Jewish excommunication— 
the cherem and the shammdthd.—Restoratien to 
Communion.—Two cases of excommunication are 
related in Holy Scripture ; and in one of them the 
restitution of the offender is specially recounted 
(2 Cor. ii.) The Nature of Excommunication is 
made more evident by these acts of St. Paul than 
by any investigation of Jewish practice or of the 
etymology of words. We thus find, (1) that it is a 
spiritual penalty, involving no temporal punishment, 
except accidentally ; (2) that it consists in separation 
from the communion of the Church; (3) that its 
object is the good of the sufferer (1 Cor. v. 5), and 
the protection of the sound members of the Church 
(2 Tim. iii. 17); (4) that its subjects are those 
who are guilty of heresy (1 Tim. i. 20), or gross 
immorality (1 Cor. v. 1); (5) that it is inflicted by 
the authority of the Church at large (Matt. xviii. 
18), wielded by the highest ecclesiastical officer 
(1 Cor. v. 3; Tit. iii. 10); (6) that this officer’s 
sentence is promulgated by the congregation to 
which the offender belongs (1 Cor. v. 4), in defer- 
ence to his superior judgment and command (2 Cor. 
ii. 9), and in spite of any opposition on the part of 
a minority (Jb. 6); (7) that the exclusion may be 
of indefinite duration, or for a period ; (8) that its 
duration may be abridged at the discretion and by 
the indulgence of the person who has a the 
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penalty (.b. 8); (9) that penitence is the condi- 
tion on which restoration to communion is granted 
(1b. 7); (10) that the sentence is to be publicly 
reversed as it was publicly promulgated (76. 10). 

Executioner. The Hebrew word describes, in 
the first instance, the office of executioner, and, 
secondarily, the general duties of the body-guard of 
a monarch. Thus Potiphar was “captain of the 
executioners” (Gen. xxxvii. 36 ; see margin). That 
the “captain of the guard” himself occasionally 
performed the duty of an executioner appears from 
1 K. ii. 25, 34. Nevertheless the post was one of 
high dignity. The Greek owexovAdtwp (Mark vi. 
27) is borrowed from the Latin speculator ; ori- 
ginally a military spy or scout, but under the 
emperors transferred to the body-guard. 

Exile. [Caprivity.] 

Ex'odus, the second book of the Law or Penta- 
teuch,—-A. Contents.—The book may be divided 
mto two principal parts: I. Historical, i. 1—xviii. 
27; and II. Legislative, xix. 1-xl. 38. The former 
of these may be subdivided into (1.) the preparation 
for the deliverance of Israel from their bon in 
Egypt; (2.) the accomplishment of that deliverance. 
I, (1.) The first section (i. 1—xii. 36) contains an 
account of the following particulars :—The great 
increase of Jacob’s posterity in the land of Egypt, 
and their oppression under a new dynasty, which 
occupied the throne after the death of Joseph (ch. 
i.); the birth, education, and flight of Moses (ii-) ; 
his solemn call to be the deliverer of his people 
(iii, 1-iv. 17), and his return to Egypt in con- 
sequence (iv. 18-31); his first ineffectual attempt 
to prevail upon Pharach to let the Israelites go, 
which only resuited in an increase of their burdens 
(v, 1-21) ; a further preparation of Moses and Aaron 
for their office, together with the account of their 
genealogies (v. 22—-vii. 7); the successive signs 
and wonders, by means of which the deliverance of 
Israel from the land of bondage is-at length accom- 
plished, and the institution of the Passover (Vii. 
8—xii. 36). (2.) A narrative of events from the 
departure out of Egypt to the arrival of the Israel- 
ites at Mount Sinai. II. The solemn establishment 
of the Theocracy on Mount Sinai. This book in 
short gives a sketch of the early history of Israel as 
a nation: and the history has three clearly marked 
stages. First we see a nation enslaved; next a 
nation redeemed; lastly a nation set apart, and 
through the blending of its religious and political 
life consecrated to the service of God.=-B. Integrity. 
—According to von Lengerke (Kenaan, 1xxxviii. 
xc.) the following portions of the book belong to 
the original or Elohistic document :—Chap. i. 1-14, 
li, 23-25, vi. 2-vii. 7, xii, 1-28, 37, 38, 40-51 
(xiii. 1, 2, perhaps), xvi., xix. 1, xx., xxv.—xxxi., 
xxxv.-xl. Knobel, the most recent writer on the 
subject, in the introduction to his commentary on 
Exodus oe has sifted these books still 
more carefully, and with regard to many passages 
has formed a different judgment. A cee com- 
parison of the two lists of passages selected by these 
different writers as belonging to the original docu- 
ment is sufficient to show how very uncertain all 
such critical processes must be. On the whole there 
seems much reason to doubt whether critical acumen 
will ever be able plausibly to distinguish between 


the original and the supplement in the book of 


Exodus. There is nothing indeed forced or impro- 
bable in the supposition, either that Moses himself 
incorporated in his memoirs ancient tradition whe- 
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ther oral or written, or that a writer later than 
Moses made use of materials left by the great legis- 
lator in a somewhat fragmentary form. We shall 
give reasons hereafter for concluding that the Pen- 
tateuch in its present form was not altogether the 
work of Moses, [PENTATEUCH.] For the present 
it is sufficient to remark that, even admitting the 
hand of an editor or compiler to be visible in the 
book of Exodus, it is quite impossible accurately to 
distinguish the documents from each other, or from 
his own additions.-C. Credibility—Almost every 
histerical fact mentioned in Exodus has at some 
time or other been called in question. But it is 
certain that all investigation has hitherto tended 
only to establish the veracity of the narrator. A 
comparison with other writers and an examination 
ot the monuments confirm, or at least do not con- 
tradict, the most material statements of this book 
Thus, for instance, Manetho’s story of the Hyksos 
points at least to some early connexion between the 
Israelites and the Egyptians, and is corroborative 
of the fact implied in the Pentateuch that, at the 
time of the Israelitish sojourn, Egypt was ruled by 
a foreign dynasty. Manetho speaks, too, of strangers 
from the east who occupied the eastern part of 
Lower Egypt. And his account shows that the 
Israelites had become a numerous and formidable 
people. According to Ex. xii. 347, the number of 
men, besidee women and children, who left Egypt 
was 600,000. This would give for the whole nation 
about two millions and a half, There is no doubt 
some difficulty in accounting for this immense In- 
crease, if we suppose (as on many accounts seems 
probable) that the actual residence of the childrea 
of Israe] was only 215 years. We must remember 
indeed that the number who went into Egypt with 
Jacob was considerably more than “ threescore an 
ten souls” [see CHRONOLOGY]; we must also take 
into account the extraordinary fruitfulness of Egypt 
(concerning which all writers are agreed), and espe 
cially of that part of it in which the Israelites dwelt. 
Still it would be more satisfactory if we could allow 
430 years for the increase of the nation rather than 
any shorter period. According to De Wette the 
story of Moses’ birth is mythical, and arises from 
an attempt to account etymologically for his a 
As regards the etymology of the name, there can th 
very little doubt that it is Egyptian, and if so, the 
author has either played upon the name or 1s mis- 
taken in his philology. Other objections are * a 
very arbitrary kind. The ten plagues are P i 
sically, many of them, what might be expe 4 
Egypt, although in their intensity and in their aia 
succession they are clearly supernatural. The ij al 
tution of the Passover (ch. xii.) has been genie 
to severe criticism. This has also been fie 
mythic fiction. The critics rest mainly on » 
difference between the directions given for the a 
servance of this the first, and those given for i 
sequent passovers, But there is no reason ue 
considering the very remarkable circumstances He 
which it was instituted, the first Passover ae 
not have had its own peculiar solemnities, oF ig 
instructions should not then have been ort Eom 
a somewhat different observance for the Peng 
[PassovER.] In minor details the gare T oaber 
remarkable acquaintance with Egypt. any of the 
facts have been disputed, such as the espect> 
Red Sea, the giving of the manna, &c. sa 1 in 
ing these it may suffice to refer to other articies 
which they are discussed. 


EXODUS, THE 


THE RED SEA.}=-D. The authorship and date of'| (ver. 37, 89), 


the book are discussed under PENTATEUCH. 
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apparently during the night (ver, 
42), but towards morning, on the 15th day of the 


Ex'odus, the. 1. Date.—A preponderance of'| first month (Num. xxxiii. 3), They made three 


evidence is in favour of the year B.c. 1652. The 
historical questions connected with this date are 
uoticed under Ecypr. Hales places the Exodus 
B.C. 1648, Usher B.c. 1491, and Bunsen B.c. 1320. 
—2. History.—The history of the Exodus itself 
commences with the close of that of the Ten Plagues. 
[PLacves or Ecypr.] In the night in which, 
at midnight, the firstborn were slain (Ex. xii, 29), 
Pharaoh urged the departure of the Israelites (ver, 
31,32). They at once set forth from Rameses 





journeys and encamped by the Red Sea, Here 
Pharaoh overtook them. and the great miracle oc- 
curred by which they were saved, while the pursuer 
and his army were destroyed.—-3. Geography.— 
The following points must be settled exactly or 
approximately :—the situation of the Land of Go- 
shen, the length of each day’s march, the position 
of the first station (Rameses), and the direction of 
the journey. The Land of Goshen must have been 
an outer eastern province of Lower Egypt. The 

















Map to {lustrate tho Exodus of the Isrnelites. 


bar setting out from a town of Goshen, made 
may journey towards the Red Sea, and then 
= - Wilderness, a day's Journey or less from 
riley oon ey could only therefore have gone by the 
ae called the Wédi-t-Tumeyldt, for every 

the Re vated or cultivable tract: is too far from 
It is not difficult. to fix very nearly 
or 8 Ealeeh the Israelites. As 
women, children, and cattle, it 

mis dp eet : t they Went more than fifteen 
they fl ey erg iy ae It is unlikely that 


-five miles. 
however, to have been ey oe from 
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a direct course, so that we cannot consider the whole 
distance fiom the starting-point, Rameses, to the 
shore of the Red Sea as much more than about 
thirty miles in a direct line. Measuring from the 
ancient western shore of the Arabian Gulf due east 
of the Wadi-t-Zumeyldt, a distance of thirty miles 
in a direct line places the site of Rameses near the 
mound called in the present day El-’ Abbdsceyeh, 
not far from the western end of the valley. After 
the first day’s journey the Israelites encamped at 
Succoth (Ex. xii. 37, xiii. 20; Num. xxxiii. 5, 6). 
This was probably a mere resting-place of caravans, 
or a military station, or else a town named from 
one of the two. Obviously such a name is very 
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difficult of identification. The next camping-place 
was Etham, the position of which may be very 
nearly fixed in consequence of its being described 
as “in the edge of the wiiderness” (Ex. xiii. 20 ; 
Num. xxziii. 6, 7). It is reasonable to place Etham 
where the cultivable land ceases, near the Seba Bidr, 
or Seven Wells, about three miles from the western 
side of the ancient head of the gulf. After leaving 
Etham the direction of the route changed. The 
Israelites were commanded ‘to turn and encamp 
before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, 
over against Baal-zephon ” (Ex. xiv. 2). We do not 
venture to attempt the identification of the places 
mentioned in the narrative with modern sites. 
Nothing but the discovery of ancient Egyptian 
names, and their positive appropriation to such 
sites, could enable us to do so. The actual passage 
of the sea forms the subject of another article. 
There can be no doubt that the direction was from 
the west to the east, and that the breadth at the 
place of crossing was great, since the whole Egyptian 
army perished. Prof. Lepsius attempts to identify 
Kameses with the ancient Egyptian site now called 
Aboo-Kesheyd, about eight miles from the old head 
of the gulf. [RAMEsEs.] 

Exorcist. The use of the term exorcists in Acts 
xix. 13 confirms what we know from other sour¢es 
as to the common practice of exorcism amongst the 
Jews. That some, at least, of them not only pre- 
tended to, but possessed, the power of exorcising, 
appears by our Lord’s admission when he asks the 
Pharisees, “If I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by 
whom do your disciples cast them out?” (Matt. 
xii, 27). What means were employed by real 
exorcists we are not informed. David, by playing 
skilfully on a harp, procured the temporary de- 
parture of the evil spirit which troubled Saul (1 
Sam.-xvi. 23). Justin Martyr has an interesting 
suggestion as to the possibility of a Jew successfully 
exorcising a devil, by employing the name of the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. But he goes 
on to say that the Jewish exorcists, as a class, had 
sunk down to the superstitious rites and usages of 
the heathen. It was the profane use of the name 
of Jesus as a mere charm or spell which led to the 
disastrous issue recorded in the Acts of the Apostles 
(xix. 13-16). The power of casting out devils was 
bestowed by Christ while on earth upon the apostles 
(Matt. x. 8) and the seventy disciples (Luke x. 
17-19), and was, according to His promise (Mark 
xvi, 17), exercised by believers after His Ascension 
(Acts xvi. 18); but to the Christian miracle, whe- 
ther as performed by our Lord himself or by His 
followers, the N. T. writers never apply the terms 
*‘ exorcise” or “ exorcist.” 

Expiation. [SacrIFIcE. 

Ez'bai, father of Naarai, who was one of David’s 
thirty mighty men (1 Chr. xi. 37). 

Ez’ m. 1. Son of Gad, and founder of one of 
alte families (Gen. xlvi. 16; Num. xxvi. 16). 
; ao he rica the son of Benjamin, according to 
_ Eszechi'as. 1. 1 Esd. ix. 14; put for Jawazzan 
in Ezr. X. 15.98. 2 Esd. vii. to. (HEZEKIAH. ] 

Ezeci'as, 1 Esd. ix. 43; for HitkiaH in the 
parallel passage, Neh, viii. 4. 

Ezoki'as, Ecclus. xlviii. 17, 22, xlix, 4: 2 Mace. 
xv, 22; Matt.i.9,10. [Hsuekran.] : 
ae one of the four greater prophets. He 

fest of a priest named Buzi. The Rabbis 
absurdly identify Buzi with Jeremiah, Another 
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tradition makes Ezekiel the servant of Jeremiah. 
Unlike his predecessor in the prophetic office, who 
gives us the amplest details of his personal history, 
Ezekiel rarely alludes to the facts of his own life, 
and we have to complete the imperfect picture by 
the colours of late and dubious tradition. He was 
taken captive in the captivity uf Jehoiachin, eleven 
years before the destruction of Jerusalem. He was 
a member of a-community of Jewish exiles who 
settled on the banks of the Chebar, a “ river” or 
stream of Babylonia. It was by this river “‘ in the 
land of the Chaldaeans” that God's message first 
reached him (i. 3). His call took place “in the 
fifth year of king Jehoiachin’s captivity,” B.c. 595 
(i, 2), in the thirtieth year in the fourtlr month.” 
The latter expression is very uncertain, It now 
seems generally agreed that it was the 30th year 
from the new era of Nabopolassar, father of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who began to reign B.c. 625, The use 
of this Chaldee epoch is the more appropriate as the 
prophet wrote in Babylonia, and he gives a Jewish 
chronology in ver. 2. The decision of the question 
is the less important because iu all other places 
Ezekiel dates from the year of Jehoiachin’s captivity 
(xxix. 17, xxx. 20, et passim). We learn from an 
incidental allusion (xxiv. 18)—the only reference 
which he makes to his personal history—that he 
was married, and had a house (viii. 1) in his place 
of exile, and lost his wife by a sudden and unfore- 
seen stroke. He lived in the highest consideration 
among his companions in exile, and their elders con- 
sulted him on all occasions (viii. 1, xi. 25, xIv. a5 
xx. 1, &c.). The last date he mentions is the 27th 
year of the captivity (xxix. 17), so that his mission 
extended over twenty-two years, during part of 
which period Daniel was probably living, and already 
famous (Ez. xiv. 14, xxviii. 3). He is said to have 
been murdered in Babylon by some Jewish prince 
whom he had convicted of idolatry, and to have 
been buried in the tomb of Shem and Arphaxad, on 
the banks of the Euphrates. The tomb, said to 
have been built by Jehoiachin, was shown a few 
days’ journey frum Bagdad. But, as Haivernick 
remarks, “by the side of the scattered data of his 
external life, those of his internal life appear. 5° 
much the richer.” He was distinguished by his 
stern and inflexible energy of will and character; 
and we also observe a devoted adherence to the rites 
and ceremonies of his national religion. Ezekiel is 
no cosmopolite, but displays every where the pecu- 
liar tendencies of a Hebrew educated under Levit 
training. The priestly bias is always visible. We 
may also note in Ezekiel the absorbing recognition 
of his high calling which enabled him cheerfully to 
endure any deprivation or misery, if thereby he may 
give any warning or lesson to his people (iv., ne 
15, 16, &c.), whom he so ardently loved (ix. 7 
xi. 13). His predictions are marvellously i 
He has instances of visions (viii—xi-), symboli 
actions (as iv. 8), similitudes (xii. xv.) pare) © 
2 xvii.), proverbs (as xii. 22, eee are 
as xix.), allegories (as xxiii., xxiv.), opeD PIVE 
(as vi., vii., ne &e.). The pan of his ions 
and the marvellous nature of his visions, make Lim 
occasionally obscure. Hence his pro 
by the Jews among the ‘“‘ treasures, t age 
of Scripture which cle ee ely pet j 

and the Canticles) were not allowed 7% 

the age of thirt : The; Jews ;classed; him i fhe: 
very highest rank of pro rete, OF th EERE 
of Ezekiel’s prophecy there bas, beep 









EZEL, THE STONE 


although a few rash critics have raised questions ' 
about the last chapters, even suggesting that they | 
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priest who assisted in the dedication of the walls of 
Jerusalem under Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 42). —3. Father 


might have been written by a Samaritan, to incite | of Hushah of the sons of Hur (1 Chr. iv. 4). 


the Jews to suffer the co-operation in rebuilding the 
Temple. The book is divided into two great purts— 
of which the destruction of Jerusalem is the turning- 
point ; chapters i.—xxiv. contain pi edictions delivered 
before that event, and xxv.—xIviii. after it, as we see 
from ixvi. 2, Again, chapters j.~«xxii. are mainly 
occupied with correction, denunciation, and reproof, 
while the remainder deal chiefly in consolation and 
promise. A parenthetical section in the middle of 
the book (xxv.—xxxii.) contains a gi oup of prophecies 
‘gainst seven foreign nations, the septenary arrange- 
ment being apparently intentional. Havernick 
divides the book into nine sections, distinguished by 
their superscriptions, as follows :—I. Ezekiel’s call, 
lil, 15, Il, The general carrying out of the 
commission, iii. 16-vii. III. The rejection of the 
people because of their idolatrous worship, viii—xi. 
IV. The sins of the age rebuked in detail, xii.—xix. 
le ‘The nature of the judgement, and the guilt 
Which caused it, xx.-xxiii. VI. The meaning of the 
new commencing punishment, xxiv. VII. God's 
jodgment denounced on seven heathen nations, xxv.— 
tui, VIII. Prophecies, after the destruction of 
Jerasalem, concerning the future condition of Israel, 
ummxxxix, IX, The glorious consummation, 
al xiii There are no direct quotations from 
Faekiel in the New Testament, but in the Apoca- 
Ypse there are many parallels and obvious allusions 
to the later chapters (xl —xlviii.), 

Beal, the Stone. A well-known stone in the 
neighbourhood of Saul’s residence, the scene of the 
puting of David and Jonathan when the former 
hnally fled from the court (1 Sam. xx. 19). 

E’zem, one of the towns of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 29). 
‘ ver. 1, A son of Ephraim, who was slain by 
ihe aboriginal inhabitants of Gath, while engaged 
4 foray on their cattle (1 Chr. vii. 21).—2. A. 





Tomb of Ezra on the banks of the Euphrates 


Ezeri‘as, ) Esd. viii. 1. [AZARrAH, 7.] 
Ezj’as, | Esd. viii. 2. [AzaRtaAn; AZIEI.] 
E'zion-ga’ber, or Ezion-ge'ber (Num. xxxiii. 35; 
Deut. ii. 8; 1K. ix. 26, xxii. 48; 2 Chr. viii. 17), 
the last station named for the encampment of the 
Israelites before they came to the wilderness of Zin. 
Avcording to the latest map of Kiepert it stands at 
Ain el-Ghudydn, about ten miles up what is now the 
dry bed of the Arabah, but, as he supposed, was then 
the northern end of the gulf, which may have an- 
ciently had, like that of Suez, a further extension. 
Eznite, the. According to the statement of 
2 Sam. xxiii. 8. ** Adino the Eznite” was another 
name for “ Josheb-basshebeth a Tuchcemonite (1 
Chr. xi. 11; A. V. ‘the Tachmonite that sate in 
the seat *), chief among the captains.” The passage 
is most probably corrupt. : 
Ez'ra. 1. The head of one of the twenty-two 
courses of priests which returned from captivity 
with Zerubbabel and Jeshua (Neh. xii. 2),—_2. A 
man of Judah, ‘The name occurs in the obscure 
yenealogy of 1 Chr. iv. 17.8. The timous Scribe 
and Priest, descended from Hilkiah the high-priest 
in Josiah's reign, from whose younger son Azariah 
sprung Seraiah, Ezra’s father, quite a different per- 
son from Seraiah the high-priest (Ezr. vii. 1). All 
that is really known of Ezra is contained in the four 
last chapters of the book of Ezra and in Neh. viii. 
and xii. 26. From these passages we learn that he 
was a learned and pious priest residing at Babylon 
in the time of Artaxerxes Longimanus, The origin 
of his influence with the king does not appear, but 
in the seventh year of his reign, in spite of the 
unfavourable report which had been sent by Rehum 
and Shimshai, he obtained leave to gu to Jerusalem, 
and to take with him a company of Israelites, 
together with priests, Levites, singcrs, porters, an3 
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Nethinim, The journey of Ezra and his companions 
from Babylon to Jerusalem took just four months ; 
and they brought up with them a large free-will 
offering of gold and silver, and silver vessels. It 
appears that his great design was to effect a religious 
reformation among the Palestine Jews, and to bring 
them back to the observation of the Law of Moses, 
from which they had grievously declined. His first 
step, accordingly, was to enforce a separation from 
their wives upon all who had made henthen mar- 
riages, in which number were many priests and 
Levites, as well as other Israelites. This was effected 
in little more than six months after his arrival at 
Jerusalem. With the detailed account of this 
important transaction Ezra’s autobiography ends 
abruptly, and we hear nothing more of him till, 
13 years afterwards, in the 20th of Artaxerxes, we 
find him again at Jerusalem with Nehemiah ‘ the 
Tirshatha.” It seems probable that after he had 
effected the above-named reformation, and had ap- 
pointed competent judges and magistrates, with 
authovity to maintain it, he himself returned to the 
king of Persia. The functions he executed under 
Nehemiah’s government were purely of a priestly 
and ecclesiastical character. But in such he filled 
the first place. As Ezra is not mentioned after 
Nehemiah’s departure for Babylon in the 2nd 
Artaxerxes, and as everything fell into confusion 
during Nehemiah’s absence (Neh. xiii.), it is not 
unlikely that Ezra may have died or returned to 
3abylon before that year, Josephus, who should 
be our next best authority after Scripture, evidently 
knew nothing about the time or the place of his 
death. There was a strong Jewish tradition that 
he was buried in Persia. The principal works 
ascribed to him by the Jews are:—1. The institu- 
tion of the Great Synagogue, 2. The settling the 
canon of Scripture, and restoring, correcting, and 
editing the whole sacred volume. %. The intro- 
duction of the Chaldee character instead of the old 
Hebrew or Samaritan. 4. The authorship of the 
books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and, some add, 
Esther; and, many of the Jews say, also of the 
books of Ezekiel, Daniel, and the twelve prophets. 
2. The establishment of synagogues. 
Ez'ra, Book of. The book of Ezra is manifestly 
4 continuation of the books of Chronicles. Like 
these books, it consists of the contemporary his- 
torical journals kept from time to time, which were 
afterwards strung together, and either abridged 
or added to, as the case required, by a later 
hand. That later hand, in the book of Ezra, was 
doubtless Ezra’s own, as appears by the four last 
chapters, as well as by other matter inserted in the 
previous chapters. It has already been suggested 
[CuRonicLes] that the chief portion of the last 
chapter of 2 Chr. and Ear. i. may probably have 
been written by Daniel. The evidences of this in 
Ezr. i. must now be given more fully. Daniel 
passes over in utter silence the first year of Cyrus, 
to which pointed allusion is made in Dan. i. 21, and 
proceeds in ch. x, to the third year of Cyrus. But 
ron - 4 bree Selatan ix. and x., exactly 
ce Craig he areas ~! the event of the first 
fala “nti "8 aniel was so deeply in- 
Fabor’ tacteactic fest , 80, ae the manner of the 
the decree ‘é, 2-4 ( f 'D Tne oe rack 
the name ‘of « Mithredath pate oe at = 
(cf, Danii, 8, 11), the allusion be theme 
+}. 9, 11), the allusion to the sacred vessels 
placed by Nebuchadnezzar in the house of his god, 
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ver. 7 (cf. Dan, i. 2), the giving the Chaldee name 
of Zerubbabel, ver. 8, 11 (cf. Dan. i. 7), and the 
whole locus standi of the narrator, who evident:y 
wrote at’ Babylon, not at Jerusalem, are all circun.- 
stances which in a marked manner point to Daniel 
as the writer of Ezr.i. As regards kzr. ii., and as 
far as iii. 1, it is found (with the exception of 
clerical errors) in the 7th ch. of Nehemiah, where 
it belongs beyond a shadow of doubt. The nest 
portion extends from iii. 2 to the end of ch. vi. 
With the exception of one large explanatory addition 
by Ezra, extending from iv. 6 to 23, this portion 
is the work of a writer contemporary with Zerub- 
babel and Jeshua, and an eye-witness of the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple in the beginning of the reign of 
Darius Hystaspis. That it was the prophet Haggai 
becomes tolerably sure when we observe further 
the remarkable coincidences in style. Ezr. iv, 6-28 
is a parenthetic addition by a much later hand, and, 
as the passage most clearly shows, made in the reign 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus. The compiler who in- 
serted ch. ii., a document drawn up in the reign ot 
Artaxerxes to illustrate the return of the captives 
under Zerubbatel, here inserts a notice of two his- 
torical facts—of which one occurred in the reign of 
Xerxes, and the other in the reign of Artaxerxes— 
to illustrate the opposition offered by the heathen to 
the rebuilding of the Temple in the reign of Cyrus 
and Cambyses. The last four chapters, beginning 
with ch. vii,, are Ezra’s own, and continue the his- 
tory after a gap of fifty-eight years—from the sixth 
of Darius to the seventh of Artaxerxes. The text 
of the book of Ezra is not in a good condition. 
There are a good many palpable corruptions both 
in the names and numerals, and perhaps in some 
other points. It is written partly in Hebrew, and 
partly in Chaldee. The Chaldee begins at iv. 8, 
and continues to the end of vi. 18. The letter or 
decree of Artaxerxes, vii, 12-26, is also given in the 
original Chaldee. There has never been any doubt 
about Ezra being canonical, although there 1s no 
quotation from it in the N. T, The period covered 
by the book is eighty years, from the first of Cyros, 
B.C. 536, to the beginning of the eighth of Artaxerxes, 
B.C. 456. 

Ez'rahite, the, a title attached to two persons— 
Ethan (1 K. iv. 31; Ps. Ixxxix. title) and Heman 
(Ps. Ixxxviii, title). 2 

Ez'ri, son of Chelub, superintendent of King 
David’s farm-labourers (1 Chr. xxvii. 26). 


F 


Fable. Taking the words fable and parable, not 
in their strict etymological meaning, but in = 
which has been stamped upon them by curren 
usage, looking, ¢. ¢. at the Aesopic fable as the ‘ype 
of the one, at the Parables of the N. T. as a 
type of the other, we have to ask (1.) in = ; 
tion they stand to each other, as rere 
moral teaching? (2.) what use is made in the . : 
of this or of that form? Perhaps the most ved 
factory summing up of the chief distinctive fea ets 
of each is to be found in the following extract “a 
Neander :—* The parable is distinguished “oe 
fable by this, that, in the Intter, qualities, oF i) 
of a higher class of beings may be ee in the 
lower (e. g. those of men to brutes); W stineé 
former, the lower sphere is kept perfectly distine 
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from that which it seems to illustrate. The beings 
and powers thus introduced always follow the law 
of their nature, but their acts, according to this 
law, are used to figure those of a higher race.” 
Of the fable, as thus distinguished from the Pa- 
rable, we have but two examples in the Bible, 
(1,) that of the trees choosing their king, addressed 
by Jotham to the men of Shechem (Judg. ix. 8-15) ; 
(2.) that of the cedar of Lebanon and the thistle, as 
the answer of Jehoash to the challenge of Amaziah 
(2K. xiv. 9). The appearance of the fable thus 
early in the history of Israel, and its entire absence 
from the direct teaching both of the O. and N. T. 
are, each of them in its way, significant. Taking 
the received chronology, the fable of Jotham was 
spoken about 1209 B.c. The Arabian traditions of 
Lokman do not assign to him an earlier date than 
that of David. The first example in the history of 
Rome is the apologue of Menenius Agrippa B.C. 
494, and its genuineness has been questioned on the 
ground that the fable could hardly at that time have 
found its way to Latium. The land of Canaan 
is, so far as we have any data to conclude from, the 
fatherland of fable. ‘The absence of fables from 
the teaching of the O. T. must be ascribed to 


‘nspicuous headland 
ne on the §, 
suddenly to the 
4 word which 
no less than seven times (ver. 12, 14, 16, 


coast of Crete, and 
iy W. of which the coast trends 


occurs only in Ez, xxvii. 

18, 9 

sa se a, 33): jin the last of these verses it is 

Oy ine . Wares,” and this we believe to be the 
ae the word throughout, 

which in aes (Heb. yachmér). The Heb. word, 

iRise toned only in Deut. xiv. 5 and in 

Kt da: : to point to the Antilope bubalis. 

ave 

rit — but that the yachmér of the Heb, 

of Bare woe the betker-cl-rwash, or “ wild ox - 
Y - Africa, (See drawing on p. 266.) 
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their want of fitness to be the media of the truths 
which that teaching was to convey. The points in 
which brutes or inanimate objects present analogies 
to man are chiefly those which belong to his lower 
nature, his pride, indolence, cunning, und the like. 
Hence the fable, apart from the associations of a 
grotesque and ludicrous nature which gather round 
it, is inadequate as the exponent of the higher 
truths which belong to man’s spiritual l:fe. It 
may serve to exhibit the relations between man 
and man; it fails to represent those between man 
and God. To do that is the office of the PARABLE. 
The fables of false teachers claiming to belong to 
the Christian church, alluded to by writers of the 
N, T. (1 Tim. i. 4, iv. 7; Tit. i. 14; 2 Pet. i. 16), 
do not appear to have had the character of fables, 
properly so called. 

Fair Havens, a harbour in the island of CreTE 
(Acts xxvii. 8), not mentioned in any other ancient 
writing. Though not mentioned by classical writers, 
it is still known by its own Greek name. Lasara 
too has recently been most explicitly discovered. 
In fact Fair Havens appears to have been practically 
its harbour. ‘These places are situated four or five 
miles to the E. of Cape Matala, which is the most 





Famine. When the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades are bound, and the bands of Scorpio cannot 
be loosed, then it is that famines generally prevail 
in the lands of the Bible. In Egypt a deficiency in 
the rise of the Nile, with drying winds, produces 
the same results. The famines recorded in the 
Bible are traceable to both these phenomena ; and 
we ead find that Egypt was resorted to when 
scarcity aftlicted Palestine. In the whole of Syria 
and Arabia, the fruits of the earth must ever be 
dependent on rain ; the watersheds having few large 


hame to the Oryx leucoryr, We springs, and the small rivers not being sufficient for 


the irrigation of even the level lands. If therefore 
the heavy rains of November and December fail, 
the sustenance of the people is cut off in the parch- 


needy Google 
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Aleelephus bubalis, See art. ‘ Fallow-deer.’ 


ing drought of harvest-time, when the country 1s 
almost devoid of moisture. Egypt, again, owes all 
its fertility—a fertility that gained for it the striking 
comparison to the ‘ garden of the Lord ”—to its 
mighty river, whose annual rise inundates nearly 
the whole land and renders its cultivation an easy 
certainty. The causes of dearth and famine in 
Egypt are occasioned by defective inundation, pre- 
ceded and accompanied and followed by prevalent 
easterly and southerly winds. The first famine re- 
corded in the Bible is that of Abraham after he had 
pitched his tent on the east of Bethel (Gen. xii. 10). 
We may conclude that this famine was extensive, 
although this is not quite proved by the fact of 
Abraham’s going to Egypt; for on the occasion of 
the second famine, in the days of Isaac, this patriarch 
found refuge with Abimelech king of the Philistines 
in Gerar (Gen, xxvi. 1 sq.). We hear no more of 
times of scarcity until the great famine of Egypt 
which “ was over all the face of the earth.’ The 
famine of Joseph is discussed in art. EGYPT, so far 
as Joseph’s history and policy is concerned. It is 
only necessary here to consider its physical charac- 
teristics, We have mentioned the chief causes of 
zamines in Egypt: this instance differs in the pro- 
vidential recurrence of seven years of plenty, whereby 
Joseph was enabled to provide against the coming 
dearth, and to supply not only the population of 
Egypt with corn, but those of the surrounding 
countries (Gen. xli. 53-57). The modern history 
of Egypt throws some curious light on these ancieut 
records of famines; and instances of their recur- 
rence may be cited to assist us in understanding 
their course and extent. he most remarkable 
famine was that of the reign of the Fitimee Kha- 
leefeh, El-Mustansir billah, which is the only in- 
stance on record of one of seven years’ duration in 
Egypt sinee the time of Joseph (A.H, 457-464, 
A.D. 1064-1071). This famine exceeded in severity 
al! others of modern times, and was aggravated by 


the anarchy which then ravaged the country. Ve- 


pat a and reece continued for seven 
secutive years, so that they [the le] ate 
Srpeee, cts epic: that died Te thewbereers the 
3 4 dog was sol deendrs, 
erg a 3 & dog was sold for 5 deendrs, and 


++ + and an ardebb (about | 


5 bushels) of wheat for 100 deendrs, and then it 
failed altogether. 
horses of the Khaleefeh, save three, perished, and 
gives numerous instances of the straits to which the 
wretched inhabitants were driven, and of the organ- 
ised bands of kidnappers who infested Cairo and 
caught passengers in the streets by ropes furnished 
with hooks and let down from the houses, The 
famine of Samaria resembled it in many particulars; 
and that very briefly recorded in 2 K. viii, 1, 2, 
affords another instance of one of seven years. In 
Arabia, famines are of frequent occurrence. 


The historian adds, that all the 


Two names of coins in the N. T. 


are rendered in the A, V. by this word.—l. ko- 
Spdyrns, quadrans (Matt. v. 26; Mark xii. 42), a 
coin current in Palestine in the time of Our Lord, 
It was equivalent to two lepta (A. v. ‘*mites }. 
The name quadrans was originally given to the 
quarter of the Roman as, or piece of three unciae, 
therefore also called pes rplagptie 
x. 29; Luke xii. 6), properly a small as, @ » 
but in the time of Of Lord used as the Gr, equl- 
valent of the Lat. as, The rendering of the Vulg. 
in Luke xii, 6 makes it probable that a single coin 
is intended by two assaria. 

Sore One fast only was appointed by the 
law, that on the day of Atonement. — 
mention of any other periodical fast in the 0. T., 
except in Zech. vii. 1-7, viii. 19. From these pas- 
sages it appears that the Jews, during their sn § 
tivity, observed four annual fasts, in the fourth, 
fifth, seventh, and tenth months. ! 
distinguishes the fasts by the months in which they 
were observed; but the Mishna and S, Jerome te 
statements of certain historical events which they 
were intended to commemorate:—The fast of the 
fourth month.—'The breaking of the tables of the law 
by Moses (Ex. xxxii.), and the storming of $e 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. lii.). The fas fe 
the fifth month.—The return of the diene: 
(Num. xiii., xiv.), the temple burnt by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and again by Titus; and the ploughing 
of the site of the temple, with the capture of Bether. 
The tast of the seventh month.—The malate : 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar and the dea “ 
Gedaliah (2 K. xxv.). The fast of the tenth se x 
—The receiving by Ezekiel and the other ,! ib 
in Babylon of the news of the destruction 0 Jeru 
salem. Some other events mentioned in the 
are omitted as unimportant. ; 
several could have had nothing to do with the 
in the time of the prophet. 2 
fasts in the visser Jewish Calendar has been #5 
tiplied to twenty-eight, a list of which is ore 
Reland.II. Public fasts were occasionally Pr 
claimed to express national humiliation, and to sup- 

licate divine favour. 
the proclamation appears to have been accompaniet 
with the blowing of trumpets (Joel ij. 1- f . 
Taanith,i. 6). The following instances oe all 
of strictly national fasts:—Sam el gath Sea 
Israel” to Mizpeh and proclaimed a pan ae 
vii, 6) ; Jehoshaphat appointed one throughout a 
Judah” when he was Papoim for war agains a 
Moab and Ammon (2 
Jehoiakim, one was ‘ee 
in Jerusalem and 
cities of Jud 
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Zechariah simply 
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FAT 


“the children of Israel assembled with fasting and 
with sackclothes and earth upon them’’ to hear the 
law read, and to confess their sins (Neh. ix. 1). 
There are references to general fasts in the Prophets 
(Joel i, 14, ii, 15; Is. Iviii.), and two are noticed 
in the books of the Macvabees (1 Macc. iii. 46-47 ; 
2 Mace, xiii. 10-12). There are a considerable 
number of instances of cities and bodies of men 
oberving fasts on occasions in which they were 
especially concerned.—I{I. Private occasional fasts 
are recognised in one passage of the law (Num. xxx. 
13). The instances given of individuals fasting 
under the influence of grief, vexation, or anxiety, 
are numerous,=1V, In the N. T. the only references 
to the Jewish fasts are the mention of ‘“ the Fast,”’ in 
Acts xxvii. 9 (generally understood to denote the 
- Day of Atonement), and the allusions to the weekly 
fasts (Matt. ix. 14; Mark ii. 18; Luke v. 33, xviii. 
12; Acts x. 30). These fasts originated some time 
after the captivity. They were observed on the 
second and fifth days of the week, which being ap- 
pointed as the days for public fasts, seem to have 
been selected for these private voluntary fasts.— 
V. The Jewish fasts were observed with various 
degrees of strictness. Sometimes there was entire 
alstinence from food (Esth. iv. 16, &c.). On other 
cccasious, there appears to have been only a restric- 
ten to a very plain diet (Dan. x. 3). Rules are 
given in the Talmud as to the mode in which fasting 
B to be observed on particular occasions. Those 
who fasted frequently dressed in sackcloth or rent 
their clothes, put ashes on their head and went 
barefoot (1K. axi. 27; Neb, ix.13 Ps, xxv. 13), 
S L The sacrifice of the personal will, which gives 

fasting all its value, is expressed in the old term 
tied in the law, afflicting the soul. 

Fat. The Hebrews distinguished between the 
met or pure fat of an animal, and the fat which was 
intermixed with the lean (Neh. viii. 10). Certain 
ooo Were imposed upon them in reference to 

* some parts of the suet, viz., about the 

fomach, the entinils, the kidneys, and the tail of a 
Sa Sea : an excessive size in many 

: es, and produces a large quantity of 
oe were forbidden to be stain the ae of 

‘- Offered to Jehovah in sacrifice (Lev. iii. 3, 
as ths 3, 23), The ground of the prohibition 
ro fat was the richest part of the animal, 
a ore belonged to Him (iii. 16). The pre- 
= on of the fat as the richest purt of the animal 
i to the dictates of natural feeling, and 
The burning of We nets nat ot heathen nations. 

ene of sacrifi ti 
specified in a VEE ofering was particularly 
“¢. Yat. The word employed in th 
MY, ployed in the 
4 Perea the Hebrew term yekeb, in Joel 
yeheb, indi only, The word commonly used for 
i wuts reps with gath, is « winepress " 
bet th and once “ pressfat,” (Hag. ii. 16); 
* two appear to be distinet—gath 
weptacle op am hct—gath the upper 
trodden, and press" in which the grapes were 

; the < yekeb the “vat,” on a lower level, into 
Diess” San or must was collected. The “ wine- 
oat of the et appear to have been excavated 
rag ly, ve rock of the hills on which the 
43 the ray a Position and authority of the father 
cad of the family is express! 

honed in Scripture i irate ees 
Almighty over His creat asa ikeness of that of the 
us creatures, It lies of course at 

so-called patriarchal government 
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(Gen. iii. 16; 1 Cor. xi. 3), which was introductory 
to the more definite systems which followed, and 
which in part, but not wholly, superseded it. The 
father’s biessing was regarded as conferring special 
benetit, but his malediction special injury, on those 
on whom it fell (Gen. ix. 25, 27, xxvii. 27-40, 
xIviii. 15, 20, xlix.); and so also the sin of a parent 
was held to aflect, in certain cases, the welfare of 
his descendants (2 K. v. 27). The command to 
honour parents is noticed by St. Paul as the only 
one of the Decalogue which bore a distinct promise 
(Ex. xx. 12; Eph. vi. 2), and disrespect towards 
them was condemned by the Law as one of the 
worst of crimes (Ex. xxi. 15, 17; 1 Tim. 1, 9). 
It is to this well recognised theory of parental 
authority and supremacy that the very various 
uses of the term “father” in Scripture are due. 
‘‘ Fathers” is used in the sense of seniors (Acts vii. 
2, xxii. 1), and of parents in general, or ancestors 
(Dan. v. 2; Jer. xxvii. 7; Matt. xxiii. 30, 32). 
Among Mohammedans parental authority has great 
weight during the time of pupilage. 

Fathom. [MEasuURES. | 

Feasts. [lESTIVALS. ] 

Felix, a Roman procurator of Judaen, appointed 
by the Emperor Claudius, whose freedman he was, 
on the banishment of Ventidius Cumanus in A.D. 
53. Tacitus states that Felix and Cumanus were 
joint procurators; Cumanus having Galilee, and 
Felix, Samaria. Felix was the brother of Claudius’s 
powerful freedman Pallas. He ruled the province 
in a mean, cruel, and profligate manner. His period 
of office was full of troubles and seditions. St. Paul 
was brought before Felix in Caesarea. He was re- 
manded to prison and kept there two years, in hopes 
of extorting money from him (Acts xxiv. 26, 27). 
At the end of that time Porcius Festus [FESTUS] 
was sppointed to supersede Felix, who, on his return 
to Rome, was accused by the Jews in Caesarea, and 
would have suffered the penalty due to his atro- 
cities, had not his brother Pallas prevailed with the 
Emperor Nero to spare him. This was probably 
in the year 60 a.D. The wife of Felix was Dru- 
silla, daughter of Herod Agrippa I., the former wife 
of Azizus King of Emesa. 

Fenced cities. The broad distinction between a 
city and a village in Biblical language consisted in 
the possession of walls. The city had walls, the vil- 
lage was unwalled, or had only a watchman’s tower, 
to which the villagers resorted in times of danger. 
A threefold distinction is thus obtaincd—1. cities; 
2. unwalled villages; 3. villages with castles or 
towers (1 Chr. xxvii. 25). The district east of the 
Jordan, forming the kingdoms of Moab and Bashan, 
is said to have abounded from very early times in 
castles and fortresses, such as were built by Uzzian 
to protect the cattle, and to repel the inroads of 
the neighbouring tribes, besides unwalled towns 
(Amm, Mare. xiv. 9; Deut. iii. 5; 2 Chr. xxvi. 10). 
The fortifications of the cities of Palestine, thus 
regularly “fenced,” consisted of one or more walls 
crowned with battlemented parapets, having towers 
at regular intervals (2 Chr. xxxii. 5; Jer. xx.» 
38), on which in later times engines of war were 
placed, and watch was kept by day and night in 
time of war (2 Chr. xxvi. 9, 153; Judg. ix. 455 
2 K. ix. 17). - The gateways of fortified towns 
were aso fortified and closed with strong dvois 
(Neh. ii, 8, iii. 3, 6, &c.). In advance of the wall 
there appears to have been sometimes an outwork 
(1 K. xxi, 23; 2 Sam. xx. 15), which was perhaps 
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that of the Dedication (1 Macc. iv. 56) were insti- 
tuted. The Festivals of Wood-carrying, as they 
were called, are mentioned by Josephus and the 
Mishna. The term, “the Festival of the Basket” 
is applied by Philo to the offering of the First- 
fruits described in Deut. xxvi. 1-11 (Philo, vol. v. 
p- 51, ed. Tauch.). 

- Festus, Por'’oius, successor of Felix as procu- 
rator of Judaea (Acts xxiv. 27), sent by Nero, pro- 
bably in the autumn of the year 60 A.D. A few . 
weeks after Festus reached his province he heard 
the cause of St. Paul, who had been left a prisoner 
by Felix in the presence of Herod Agrippa II, and 
Bernice his sister (Acts xxv. 11, 12), Judea was 
in the same disturbed state during the procuratorship 
of Festus, which had prevailed through that of his 
predecessor. He died probably in the summer of 
42 a.D., having ruled the province less than two 
years. 

Fetters. 1. The Hebrew word, nechushtaim, 
expresses the material of which fetters were usually 
made, viz. brass, and also that they were made in 
patrs, the word being in the dual number (Judg. 
avi. 21; 2 Sam. iii. 34; 2 K. xxv. 73 2 Chr. 
xxiii, 11, xxxvi. 6; Jer. xxxix. 7, lii, 11). Iron 
was occasionally employed for the purpose (Ps, cv. 
18, cxlix. 8). 2. Ccbel may perhaps apply to 
the link which connected the fetters, 8. Zikkim 
(‘+ fetters,” Job xxxvi. 8) is more usually trans- 
lated “ chains” (Ps. cxlix. 8; Is. xlv. 14; Nah. iti. 
10), but its radical sense appears to refer to the 
contraction of the feet by a chain. 

Fever (taddachath, dulleketh, charchur ; Lev. 
xxvi. 16; Deut. xxviii. 22). These words, from 
various roots signifying heat or inflammation, are 
rendered in the A. V. by various words suggestive 
of -fever, or a feverish affection. The third word 
may perhaps be erysipelas. Fever constantly ac- 
companies the bloody flux, or dysentery Acts 
xxviii. 8). Fevers of an inflammatory character are 
mentioned as common at Mecca, and putrid ones at 
Djidda. Intermittent fever and dysentery, the latter 
often fatal, are ordinary Arabian diseases. 

Field. The Hebrew sadeh is applied to any 
cultivated ground, and in some instances In mar k 
opposition to the neighbouring wilderness. On the 
other hand the sadch is frequently contrasted with 
what is enclosed, whether a vineyard, & garden, ora 
walled town. In many passages the term implies 
what is remote from a house (Gen. iv. 8, xxv. 635 
Deut. xxii. 25) or settled habitation, as in the case : 
Esau (Gen, xxv. 27). The separate plots of Jee 
were marked off by stones, which might easily 
removed (Deut. xix. 14, xxvii. 17; of. Job xxv. 
2; Prov. xxii, 28, xxiii. 10): the absence of fences 
yeadered the fields liable to damage from straying 
cattle (Ex. xxii. 5) or fire (ver. 6; 2 Sam. xiv. 
30): hence the necessity of constantly watching 
flocks and herds. From the absence of siden 
cultivated land of any size might be termed & a i 
It should be observed that the expressions “ frui i 
field’? (Is. x. 18, xxix. 17, xxxii, 15 16), oes 
“ plentiful field”? (Is. xvi. 105 Jer. xlviii. 33), = 
not connected with sadeh, but with carmel, ee 
ing a park or well-kept wood, as distinct sua 
wilderness or a forest. Another word, shedemo! is 
is translated “ fields,” and. connected, by Gere 
with the idea of enclosure... It is doubtful, ie 
ever, whether the notion of burning does not ra = 
lie at the bottom of the word. This gives 4 t 
consistent sense throughout. In Is, xvi 


either a palisade or wall lining the ditch, or a wall 
raised midway within the ditch itself. Jn many 
towns there was a keep or citadel for a last resource 
to the defenders. These forts were well furnished 
with cisterns (Acts xxi, 34; 2 Macc. v. 5). But 
the fortified places of Palestine served only in a few 
instances to check effectually the progress of an in- 
wading force, though many instances of determined 
and protracted resistance are on record, as of Sa- 
maria for three years (2 K. xviii. 10), Jerusalem 
(2 K. xxv, 3) for four months, and in later times 
of Jotapata, Gamala, Machaerus, Masada, and above 
all Jerusalem itself, the strength of whose defences 
drew forth the admiration of the conqueror Titus. 
The earlier Egyptian fortifications consisted usually 
of a quadrangular and sometimes double wall of 
sun-dried brick, fifteen feet thick, and often fifty 
feet in height, with square towers at intervals, of 
the same height as the walls, both crowned with a 
parapet, and a round-headed battlement in shape 
like a shield. A second lower wall with towers at 
the entrance was added, distant 13 or 20 feet from 
the main wall, and sometimes another was made of 
70 or 100 feet in length, projecting at right angles 
from the main wall, to enable the defenders to 
annoy the assailants in flank. 

Ferret, one of the unclean creeping things men- 
tioned in Lev. xi. 30. The animal referred to was 
probably a reptile of the lizard tribe. The Rabbi- 
nical writers seem to have identified this animal 
with the hedgehog. 

Festivals.—I. The religious times ordained in 
the Law fall under three heads:—(1.) Those form- 
ally connected with the institution of the Sabbath ; 
(2.) The historical or great festivals; (3.) The 
Day of Atonement.—(1.) Immediately connected 
with the institution of the Sabbath are—(a) The 
weekly Sabbath itself. (6) The seventh new moon or 
Feast of Trumpets. (c) The Sabbatical Year. (d) 
The Year of Jubilee.—(2.) The great feasts are :— 
(a) The Passover. (5) The Feast of Pentecost, of 
Weeks, of Wheat-harvest, or, of tne First-fruits. 
(c) The Feast of Tabernacles, or of Ingathering. 
On each of these occasions every male Israelite was 
commanded ‘‘to appear before the Lord,” that is, 
to attend in the court of the tabernacle or the 
temple, and to make his offering with a joyful 
heart (Deut. xxvii. 7; Neh. viii. 9-12). The at- 
tendance of women was voluntary, but the zealous 
often went up to the Passover. On all the days of 
Holy Convocation there was to be an entire suspen- 
sion of ordinary labour of all kinds (Ex. xii. 16 ; 
Lev. xvi. 29, xxiii. 21, 24, 25, 35). But on the 
intervening days of the longer festivals work might 
be carried on. Besides their religious purpose, the 
great festivals must have had an important bearing 
on the maintenance of a feeling of national unity. 
The frequent recurrence of the sabbatical number 
in the organization of these festivals is too remark- 
able to be passed over, and seems when viewed in 
connexion with the sabbatical sacred times, to fur- 
- a strong proof that the whole system of the 

stivals of the Jewish law was the product of one 
mind. The agricultural significance of the three 
beat is clearly set forth in the account of 
The ba sacred year contained in Lev. xxiii. 
= is iss of the festivals were evidently ordained 
ao mM, so as to interfere as little as possible 
yi peta industry of the people.—(3.) For the Day 
oH ement see that article.—II, After the cap- 

vity, the Feast of Purim (Esth, ix. 20 sq.) and 
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would thus mean the withered grape; in Hab. iii. | either lighted wood or pans of charcoal are placed. 
17, blasted corn; in Jer. xxxi. 4Uy the burnt parts| On the Sabbath, the Law forbade any fire to be 
of the city (no “fields” intervened between the| kindled even for cooking (Ex. xxxv, 3; Num. xv. 
south-eastern angle of Jerusalem and the Kidron); | 32).—<-II[. The dryness of the land in the hot season 
while in 2 K, xxiii. 4, and Deut. xxxii. 32, the sense | in Syria, of course increases liability to accident 
of'a place of burning is appropriate. from fire. The Law therefore ordered that any one 
» Fig-tree (Heb. tééndh), a word of frequent | kindling a fire which caused damage to corn ina 

occurrence in the QO. T., where it signifies the tree | field should make restitution (Ex. xxii. 6; comp. 
Ficus Carica of Linnaeus, and also its fruit. The Judg. xv. 4, 5; 2 Sam. xiv. 30).—$IV. Punish- 
fig-tree is very common in Palestine (Deut. viii. 8).| ment of death by fire was awarded by the Law 
Mount Olivet was famous for its fig-trees in ancient | only in the cases of incest with a mother-in-law, 
times, and they are still found there. “To sit] and of unchastity on the part of «a daughter of a 
under one’s own vine and one's own fig-tree” be-| priest (Lev. xx. 14, xxi. 9). In certain cases the 
came & proverbial expression among the Jews to | bodies of executed criminals and of infamous per- 
denote peace and prosperity (1 K. iv, 25; Mic. iv. | sons were subsequently burnt (Josh. vii. 25; 2 K. 
4; Zech. iil, 10), When figs are spoken of as dis- | xxiii. 16). 
tinguished from the fig-tree, the plur. form tééntm Firepan, one of the vessels of the Temple ser- 
is used (see Jer. viii, 13), 2, There are also the} vice (Ex. xxvii, 3, xxxviii. 3; 2K, xxv. 15; Jer. 
words (a) bicetirah (Hos. ix. 10), signifying the} lii. 19). The same word is elsewhere rendered 
frst ripe of the fig-tree, (b) pag (Cant. ii. 13), | “ snuff-dish ” (Ex. xxv. 38, xxxvii. 23; Num. iv. 
the unripe fig, which hangs through the winter. | 2) and “ censer” (Lev. x. 1, xvi. 12; Num, xvi. 
0 dééich, a cake of figs compressed into that| 6 ff.). There appear, therefore, to have been two 
rm for the sake of keeping them (2 K, xx. 7). articles so called: one, like a chafing-dish, to carry 
. Fir (Heb. bérésh, béréth). As the term “cedar”? | live coals for the purpose of burning incense; an- 
B in all probability applicable to more than one| other, like a snuffer-dish, to be used in trimming 
tree, s0 also “fir” in A. V, represents more than | the lamps, in order to carry the snuffers and convey 
ra sort of wood. The opinion of Celsius that away the snuff. 

erosh exclusively means “cedar” is probably in-| Firkin. (WeIcnTs AND MEASURES. ] 
pik On the Whole it seems likely that by} Firmament. The Hebrew term rakia, so trans- 
Gllowi ae is intended one or other of the | lated, is generally regarded as expressive of simple 
fr: Ag Bote Pinus sylvestris, or Scotch | expansion, and is so rendered in the margin of the 
ue ‘ll ie Cupressus sempervirens, or cy-| A. V. (Gen. i. 6). The root means to expand by 
bee Wiich are at this day found in the Le-| beating, whether by the hand, the foot, or any in- 
: strument. It is especially used of beating out 
metals into thin plates (Ex. xxxix. 3; Num. xvi. 
39). The sense of solidity, therefore, is combined 
with the ideas of expansion and tenuity in the term. 
The same idea of solidity runs through all the re- 
ferences to the rdiia. In Ex. xxiv. 10, it is repre- 
sented as a solid floor. So again, in Ez. i. 22-26, 
the “firmament” is the floor on which the throne 
of the Most High is placed. Further, the office of 
the ratia in the economy of the world demanded 
strength and substance. It was to serve as a divi- 
sion between the waters above and the waters below 
(Gen. i. 7). In keeping with this view the rdkfa 
was provided with “‘ windows” (Gen. vii, 11; Is. 
xxiv. 18; Mal. iii. 10) and “doors” (Ps. Ixxviii. 
23), through which the rain and the snow might 
descend. A secondary purpose which the rdakia 
served was to support the heavenly bodies, sun, 
moon, and stars (Gen, i. 14), in which they were 
fixed as nails, and from which, consequently, they 
might be said to drop off (Is. xiv. 12, xxxiv, 4; 
Matt. xxiv. 29). In all these particulars we recog- 
nise the same view as was entertained by the Grecks 
and, to a certain extent, by the Latins, If it be 
objected to the Mosaic account that the view em- 
bodied in the word rdtia does not harmonise with 
strict philosophical truth, the answer to such an 
objection is, that the writer describes things as they 
;| appear rather than as they are. 

First-born. That some rights of primogeniture 
existed in very early times is plai., but it is not so 
s|clear in what they consisted. They have been 
classed as, a. authority over the 1est of the family ; 
b. priesthood; c. a double portion of the inherit- 
ance. Under the Law, in memcry of the Exodus, 
the eldest son was regarded as devoted to God, and 
Was in every case to be redeemed by an offering not 
exceeding 5 shekels, within one month from birth, 








































Pehaye Religious. (1.) That which consumed 
'e burnt sacrifice, and the incense-offering, begin- 
a with the sacrifice of Noah. (Gen. viii. 20), 
par cre in the ever burning fire on the altar, 
ah Acca from heaven (Lev, vi. 9, 13, ix. 24), 
i lled at the dedication of Solomon’s Temple 
or. Vi, 1,3). (2.) The symbol of Jehovah's 
thee, and the instrument of his power, in the 

Y either of approval or of destruction (Ex. iii. 2, 

Parallel with this application of fire 


ity, which prevailed 
one among so many nati 
antiquity, and of which the traces eae pies 
baean and Magi te 
x rent and their alleged sulnedion ake ng 
aay occasional relapse of the Jews themselves 
rey or C corrupted form of fire-worship (Is. 
ion of heres 32, €-)» the worship or deifi- 


ere from th 
fire,” e altar was called « stfa 
a mee ae of such Nadab and Abihu wae 
a. w J Geath by fire from God (Lev. x. 1, 


Prides fog erage’) Heb. xi. 11),==Il, Domestic 
it Palestine for "0g Purposes, fire is often required 
: r warmth ser. xxXvi, 22; Mark xiy. 
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If he died before the expiration of 30 days, the | xv. 19, 21; Deut. xviii. 4), They were to be 
Jewish doctors held the father excused, but liable | made, according to some, only by dwellers in Pa- 
to the payment if he outlived that time (Ex. xiii. | lestine; but according to others, by those also 
12-15, xxii. 29; Num. viii, 17, xviii. 15, 16; Lev. | who dwelt in Moab, in Ammonitis, and in Egypt. 
xxvii. 6). This devotion of the first-born was be- | The offerings were the perquisite of the priests 
lieved to indicate a priesthood belonging to the | (Num. xviii, 11; Deut. xviii. 4). Nehemiah, at 
eldest sons of families, which being set aside in the | the Return from Captivity, took pains to reorganize 
case of Reuben, was transferred to the tribe of Levi. | the offerings of first-fruits of both kinds, and 
The eldest son received a double portion of the |to appoint places to receive them (Neh. x. 35, 
father’s inheritance (Deut. xxi. 17), but not of the | 37, xii. 44). An offering of first-fruits is mentioned 
mother’s. Under the monarchy, the eldest son 


as an acceptable one to the prophet Elisha (2 K. 
usually, but not always, as appears in the case of | iv. 42). 
Solomon, succeeded his father in the kingdom (1K.| Fish; Fishing. The Hebrews recognized fish 
i. 30, ii. 22). The male first-born of animals was | as one of the great divisions of the animal kingdom, 
also devoted to God (Ex. xiii. 2, 12, 13, xxii. 29, and, as such, give them a place in the account of 
xxxiv. 19, 20). Unclean animals were to be re- 


the creation (Gen. i. 21, 28), as well as in other 
deemed with the addition of one-fifth ot the value, | passages where an exhaustive description of living 
or else put to death ; or, if not redeemed, to be sold, 


creatuYes is intended (Gen. ix. 2; Ex. xx, 4; Deut. 
and the price given to the priests (Lev. xxvii. 13, /iv. 18; 1 K. iv. 33). They do not, however, 
27, 28). appear to have acquired any intimate knowledge of 

First-fruits. 1. The Law ordered in general, | this branch of natural history. The Mosaic law 
that the first of all ripe fruits and of liquors, or, as | (Lev. xi. 9, 10) pronounced unclean such fish as 
it is twice expressed, the first of first-fruits, should | were devoid of fins and scales: these were and are 
be offered in God’s house (Ex. xxii. 29, xxiii. 19, | regarded as unwholesome in Egypt. Of the various 
xxxiv. 26). 2. On the morrow after the Passover | species found in the Sea ‘of Galilee, the silurus 
sabbath, t. ¢. on the 16th of Nisan, a sheaf of new would be classed among the unclean, while the spa- 
corn was to be brought to the priest, aud waved | rus Galilaeus, a species of bream, and the mugil, 
before the altar, in acknowledgment of the gift of | chub, would be deemed “clean” or “good.” In . 
fruitfulness (Lev. xxiii. 5, 6, 10, 12, ii, 12), 3. At | Gen. i, 21 (as compared with verse 28), the great 
the expiration of 7 weeks from this time, ¢. e. at the | marine animals are distinguished from “ every living 
Feast of Pentecost, an oblution was to be made of | creature that creepeth,” a description applying to 
2 loaves of leavened bread made from the new flour, 


fish, along with other reptiles, as having no legs. 
which were to be waved in like manner with the | The Hebrews were struck with the remarkable 
Passover sheaf (Ex. xxxiv. 22; Lev. xxiii. 15, 17; 


fecundity of fish. Doubtless they became familiar 
Num. xxviii.26). 4. The feast of ingathering, ¢.e. | with this fact in Egypt, where the abundance of 
the Feast of Tabernacles in the 7th month, was 


; fish in the Nile, and the lakes and canals, rend 
itself an acknowledgment of the fruits of the harvest | it one of the staple commodities of food (Num. 
(Ex, xxiii, 16, xxxiv, 22; Lev. xxiii. 39). These 


xi. 5). The destruction of the fish was on this ac- 
four sorts of offerings were national. Besides them, | count a most serious visitation to the Egyptians (Ex. 
the two following were of an individual kind. 5. 


vii. 21; Is. xix. 8). Among the Philistines, Dagon 
A cake of the first dough that was baked, was to | was represented by a figure, half man and half 

be offered as a heave-offering (Num. xv. 19, 21). | (1 Sam. v. 4). On this account the worship of 
6. The first-fruits of the land were to be brought | fish is expressly prohibited (Deut. iv. 18), In Pa- 
in a basket to the holy place of God's choice, and | lestine, the Sea of Galilee was and still is remark- 
there presented to the priest, who was to set the | ably well stored with fish, and the value attache 
basket down before the altar (Deut. xxvi. 2-11), | to the fishery by the Jews is shown by the tradi- 
The offerings, both public and private, resolve | tional belief that one of the ten laws of Joshua en- 
themselves into 2 classes, a. preduce in general, 0. acted that it should be open to all comers. Jeru- 
offerings, prepared produce. a. Of the public offer- salem derived its supply chiefly fyom the Mediter- 
ings of first-fruits, the Law defined no place from 


ranean (comp. Ez. xlvii. 10). The existence of a 
which the Passover sheaf should be chosen, but the | regular fish-market is implied in the notice 0 . 
Jewish custom, so far as it is represented by | fish-gate, which was probably contiguous f° 
the Mishna, prescribed that the wave-sheaf or 
sheaves should be taken from the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem. The offering made at the feast of the 
Pentecost, was a thanksgiving for the conclusion of 
wheat harvest. It consisted of 2 loaves (according 
to Josephus one loaf) of new flour baked with 
leaven, which was waved by the priest as at the 



















































Passover. No private offerings of first-fruits were QQ 

ae before this public oblation of the 2 loaves. MON — 

the private oblations of first-fruits may be classed KKK /| 
in the same manner as the public. No offerings WAY WY WWW = 
were to be made before Pentecost, nor after the feast AYYYVY\ WV NV 


of the Dedication, on the 25th of Cisleu (Ex. xxiii. 
16; Lev. xxiii. 16,17). After passing the night 
at Jerusalem, the pilgrims returned on the follow- 
ing day to their homes (Deut. xvi. 7). 6, The 
first-fruits prepared for use were not required to be 


taken to Jerusalem. They consisted 
tread, oil, date-ho ety NN 


Ee « 
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(2 Chr, xmiii. 14; Neh. iii. 3, xii, 39; Zeph. 
j, 10). Numerous allusions to the art of fishing 
in 


the 

fish was by the use of the net, either 
casting net (Hab. i. 15; Ez. xxvi. 5, 14, 
vii, 10), i oi resembling the one used in 
Egypt, as shown in Wilkinson (iii, 55), or the 
drvo or drag net (Is. xix. 8; Hab. i.15), which 
was larger and required the use of a boat ; the latter 
was probably most used on the Sea of Galilee, as 
the number of boats kept on it was very consider- 
able, Angling was a favourite pursuit of the wealthy 
in Egypt, as well as followed by the poor who could 
not afford a net. A still more scientific method 
was with the trident or the spear, as practised in 
Egypt in taking the crocodile (Job xli. 7) or the 
hippopotam 


Pag 


us, 

Fitches (i. ¢, Vercnes), the representative in 
the A. ¥. of the two Heb. words cussemeth and 
hetsach, As to the former see Rye. Ketsuch 
denotes without doubt the Nigella sativa, an herba- 
ceous annual plant belonging to the natural order 

é, and sub-order Helleloreae, which 
grows in the 8. of Europe and in the N. of Africa. 





wg the jpresmntative “in the A. V. of the two 
cade 6 a and stiph. 1, Acht, a word, ac- 
“aay erome, of Egyptian origin, and denoting 
we ene coarse herbage, such as rushes and 

‘2 grows in marshy places.” It scems 


ss t some specific plant is denoted in Job 
yh at “a bon once again in Gen, xli. 
i Pex 1 ’ 

. Up out of at the seven well-favoured 


and Kitto are the river and fed in an dchi. 
motes the 


oF 


ee tc wrt that the dchié 
the af scutentus, Kalisch says that 
achd - i sapestionably either the fasars 
qc umatae Butomus wnbellatus.” We are 
, @ to satisfy ourselves so easily on this 
~ occurs frequently in the O. T. in 

Pry The tere “sea,” to denote the “ Red 
ids to re appears to be used in a very 
sph eee weeds of any kind.” The 
ore is the “ sea of weeds,” and per- 


aqueous vevetation,” stiph “ may be applied to 


“word employed in the A, V 

mee ae . VY. to render 
9. terms: 1. Asitshah (2 Sam. 
} 1 Chr. xyi, 3; Cant, ii, 5; Hoa. ii 1), 
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The real meaning of this word is a cake of pressed 
raisins. 2, Nebel (Is. xxii, 24 only). Nebel is 
commonly used for a bottle or vessel, originally 
probably a skin, but in later times a piece of 
pottery (Is. xxx. 14). 

Two Hebrew words are used for this 
plant in O. T., or -ather the same word slightly 
modified. Eliminating all the places where the 
words are used for the article manufactured in the 
thread, the piece, or the made up garment, we re- 
duce them to two: Ex. ix, 31, certain, and Josh. 
ii. 6, disputed. In the former the flax of the Egyp- 
tians jis recorded to have been damaged by the 
plague of hail. It seems probable that the cultiv- 
ation of flax for the purpose of the manufacture 
of linen was by no means confined to Egypt; but 
that originating in India it spread over the whole 
continent of Asia at a very early period of antiquity. 
That it was grown in Palestine even before the cou- 
quest of that country by the Israelites appears from 
Josh. ii. 6. The various processes employed in pre- 
paring the flax for manufacture into cloth are indi- 
cated:—1. The drying process. 2. The peeling of 
the stalks, and separation of the fibres. 3. The 
hackling (Is. xix. 9). That flax was anciently one 
of the most important crops in Palestine appears 
from Hos. ii. 5, 9. 

Flea, an insect twice only mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, viz. in 1 Sam, xxiv. 14, xxvi. 20. Fleas are 
abundant in the Kast, and afford the subject of 
many proverbial expressions, 

Flesh. [Foop. ] 

Flint. ‘The Heb. challamish is rendered flint in 
Deut. viii. 15, xxxii. 13; Ps. cxiv.8; and Is. 1. 7. 
In Job xxviii. 9 the same word is rendered rock in 
the text, and flint in the margin. In Ez. iii. 9 the 
English word “flint” occurs in the same sense, but 
there it represents the Heb. Tzor. 

Flood. [Noat.] 

Floor. {PAVEMENT.] 

Flour. [Breap.] 

Flowers. [PALESTINE, BoTANY OF.] 

Flute (1 K. i. +, marg. [Pirr]), a musical in- 
strument, mentioned amongst others (Dan. ili. 5, 
7,10, 15) as used at the worship of the golden 
image which Nebuchadnezzar had set up. 

Flux, Bloody (Acts xxviii. 8), the same as our 
dysentery, which in the East is, though sometimes 
sporadic, generally epidemic and infectious, and then 
assumes its worst form. 

Fly, Flies. 1. Zébit) occurs only in Eccl. x. 1 
and in Is. vii. 18. The Heb. name is probably 
a generic one for any insect. The zébt trom the 
rivers of Egypt has by some writers, as by Oedmann, 
been identified with the zimb of which Bruce gives 
a description, and which is evidently some species 
of Tubanus, Sir G. Wilkinson has given some ac- 
count of an injurious fly under the name of Dtheb«’», 
a term almost identical with zéb%). 2. ‘Aro! 
(** swarms of flies,”’ * divers sorts of flies,” A. V.), 
the name of the insect, or insects, which God sent to 
punish Pharaoh ; see Ex. viii. 21-31; Ps. Ixxviii. 
45, cv. 31, As the ’drdd are said to have filled the 
houses of the Egyptians it seems not improbable 
that common flies (Muscidae) are more especially 
intended. The identification of the ’dré) with the 
cockroach is purely gratuitous. 

Food. The diet of Eastern nations has been in 
all ages light and simple. As compared with our 
own habits, the chief points of contrast are the 
small amount of animal food consumed, the variety 
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of articles used as accompaniments to bread, the 
substitution of milk in vavious forms for our liquors, 
and the combination of what we should deem heter- 
ogencous elements in the same dish, or the same 
meal, The chief point of acreement is the large 
consumption of bread, the importance of which in 
the eves of the Hebrew is testified by the use of the 
term lechem (originally food of any kind) speci- 
fically for bread, as well as by the expression “ stati 
of bread”’ (Lev. xxvi. 26; Ps. cv. 16; Ez. iv. 16, 
xiv. 13), Simpler preparations of corn were, how- 
ever, common; sometimes the fresh green ears were 
eaten in a natural state, the husks being rubbed 
otf by the hand (Ley, xxiii. 14; Deut, xxiii, 25; 
2K. iv. 42; Matt. xii. 1; Luke vi. 1); more fre- 
ouently, however, the grains, after being carefully 
picked, were roasted ina pan over a fire (Ley. ii. 
14), and eaten as “ parched corn,”’ in which form 
they were an ordinary article of diet, particularly 
among labourers, or others who had not the means 
of dressing food (Lev. xxiii, 14; Ruth ii. 14; 
1 Sam, xvii. 17, xxv, 18; 2 Sam, xvii. 28): this 
practice is still very usual in the East. Sometimes 
the grain was bruised (A. V. ‘“ beaten,” Lev. ii. 
14, 16), and then dried in the sun; it was eaten 
either mixed with oil (Lev. ii. 15), or made into a 
soft cake (A. V. “dough; Num. xv. 20; Neh. x. 
37; Ez. xliv. 30). The Hebrews used a great 
variety of articles (John xxi. 5) to give a relish to 
bread. Sometimes salt was so used (Job vi. 6), as 
we learn trom the passage just quoted ; sometimes 
the bread was dipped into the sour wine (A. V. 
“vinegar” which the labourers drank (Ruth ii. 
14); or, where meat was eaten, into the gravy, 
which was either served up separately for the pur- 
pose, as by Gideon (Judg. vi. 19), or placed in the 
middle of the meat-dish, as done by the Arabs. 
Milk and its preparations hold a conspicuous place 
in Eastern diet, as affording substantial nourish- 
Inent; sometimes it was produced in a fresh state 
(Gen, xviii. 8), but more generally in the form of 
the modern /eban, i.e. sour milk (A. V. “ butter ;” 
Gen, Xvili, 8; Judg. v. 25; 2 Sam, xvii. 29), 
Fruit Was another source of subsistence: figs stand 
first in point of importance; they were generally 
dried and pressed into cakes. Grapes were gene- 
rally eaten in a dried state as raisins, Fruit-cake 
forms a part of the daily food of the Arabians, Of 
vegetables we have most frequent notice of lentils 
(Gen, xxv. 345 2 Sam, xvii. 28, xxiii. 11; Ez. iv, 
9), which are still largely used by the Bedouins in 
travelling; beans (2 Sam. xvii. 28; Ez, iv. 9), 
leeks, onions, and garlick, which were and still are 
of a superior quality in Egypt (Num. xi, 5). The 
modern Arabians consume but few vegetables : 
radishes and leeks are most in use, and are eaten 
raw with bread. The spices or condiments known 
to the Hebrews were numerous. In addition to 
these classes we have to notice some other im- 
portant articles of food: in the first place, honey, 
whether the natural product of the bee (1 Sam. 
xiv. 25; Matt. iii, 4), which abounds in most 
parts of Arabia, or of the other natural and 
artificial productions included under that head, 
especially the dibs of the Syrians and Arabians, i. ¢. 
Bepe nee beiled down, which is still extensively 
used in the East; the latter is supposed to he 
ty i to in Gen. xliii. 11, and Ez, xxvii, 17. 
as Saye oil, it does not appear to have 
Sor 'e extent we might have antici- 

. Sg5 are not often noticed, but were 
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evidently known as articles of food (Is. x. 14, 
lix,53; Luke xi.12), The Orientals have been at 
all times sparing iu the use of animal food: not 
only does the excess.ve heat of the climate render it 
hoth unwholesome to eat much meat, and expensive 
from the necessity of immediately consuming a 
whole animal, but beyond this the ritual regula- 
tions of the Mosaic law in ancient, as of the Koran 
in modern times, have tended to the same result. 
The prohibition expressed against consuming the 
blood of any animal (Gen. ix. 4) was more fully 
developed in the Levitical law, and enforced by the 
penalty of death (Lev. iii, 17, vii. 26, xix. 265 
Deut. xii. 16; 1 Sam. xiv, 32 ff.; Ez. xliv. 7, 15). 
Certain portions of the fat of sacrifices were also 
forbidden (Lev. iii. 9, 10), as being set apart for 
the altar (Lev, iii. 16, vii. 25; cf. 1 Sam. ii. 16 ff.; 
2 Chr. vii. 7). In addition to the above, Christians 
were forbidden to eat the flesh of animals, portions 
of which had been offered to idols. All beasts and 
birds classed as unclean (Lev. xi, 1 ff.; Deut, xiv. 
4 ff.) were also prohibited. Under these restric- 
tions the Hebrews were permitted the free use of 
animal food: generally speaking they only availed 
themselves of it in the exercise of hospitality (Gen. 
xviii. 7), or at festivals of a religious (Ex. xii. 8), 
public (1 K. i.9; 1 Chr. xii. 40), or private cha- 
racter (Gen, xxvii. 4; Luke xv. 23): it was only 
in royal households that there was a daily consump- 
tion of meat (1 K. iv. 23; Neh. v. 18). The ani- 
mals killed for meat were—calves (Gen. xviii. 75 
1 Sam. xxviii, 24; Am, vi. 4); lambs (2 Sam. xi. 
4; Am. vi, 4); oxen, not above three years of age 
(1 K.i. 9; Prov. xv. 17; Is. xxii. 13; Matt. xxi. 
4); kids (Gen. xxvii. 9; Judg. vi, 19; 1 Sam. xvi. 
20); harts, roebucks, and fallow-deer (1 K. iv. 23)5 
birds of various kinds; fish, with the exception of 
such as were without scales and fins (Lev. Xl 9; 
Deut. xiv. 9). Locusts, of which certain species only 
were esteemed clean (Lev. xi, 22), were occasionally 
eaten (Matt. iii. 4), but considered as poor fare. 
Meat does not appear ever to have been eaten by 
itself ; various accompaniments are noticed in Scrip- 
ture, as bread, milk, and sour milk (Gen, xvill. 8); 
bread and broth (Judg. vi. 19); and with fish 
either bread (Matt. xiv. 19, xv. 36; John xx. 9) 
or honeycomb (Luke xxiv. 42). With regard to 
the beverages used by the Hebrews, we have already 
mentioned milk, and the probable use of barley- 
water, and of a mixture, resembling the modern 
sherbet, formed of fig-cake and water. It is ati 
needless to say that water was most generally drunk. 
In addition to these the Hebrews were acquaint 
with various intoxicating liquors. : 
Footman, a word employed in the Auth. Mian 
in two senses, 1, Generally, to distinguish ee = 
the people or of the fighting-men who went on | “9 
from those who were on horseback or 1m chariots, 
But, 2. The word occurs in a more special omit 
1 Sam. xxii. 17 only), and as the translation Ss a 
different term from the above, This passage 0" 
the first mention of the existence of a body of ee 
runners in attendance on the king, tog at) 
thing had been foretold by Samuel (1 Sam. vill. : . 
This Lody appear to have been afterwards kept Ps 
and to have been distinct from the body i: 
the six hundred and the thirty—who were Ch 


ginated by David, See 1K. xiv. 27, 28; 2 ONC 


xii, 10, 11; 2 K. xi. 4, 6, 11, 13, 19. In 
these cases the word is the same as the above, an) 
is rendered “ guard ;” but the translators were 
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FOREHEAD 


dently aware of its signification, for they have put 
the word “runners” in the in in two instances 
(1K, xiv, 27; 2 K, xi. 13), 

Forehead. The practice of veiling the face in 
public for women of the higher classes, especially 
married women, in the East, sufficiently stigmatizes 
with reproach the unveiled face of women of bad 
character (Gen. xxiv. 65; Jer. iii. 3). An especial 
force is thus giver to the term “hard of forehead” 
as descriptive of audacity in general (Ez. iii. 7, 8, 
9), The custom among many Oriental nations both 
of colouring the face and forehead, and of impressing 
on the-body marks indicative of devotion to some 
special deity or religious sect is mentioned else- 
where, The “jewels for the forehead,” mentioned 
by Ezekiel (xvi. 12), and in margin of A. V. 
(Gen. xxiv, 22), were in all probability nose-rings 
([s. iii, 21), 

Forest. The corresponding Hebrew terms are 
war, chéresh, and purdés. The first of these most 
truly expresses the idea ofa forest, The second is 
seldom used, and applies to woods of less extent: it 
' is only twice (1 Sam. xxiii. 15 ff.; 2 Chr. xxvii. 4) 
i applied to woods properly so called. ‘The third, 
pardés, occurs only once in reference to forest-trees 
(Neh, ii, 8), Elsewhere the word describes an 
orchard (Eccl. ii, 5; Cant. iv. 13), Although 
Palestine has never been in historical times a wood- 


slopes of the hills that bordered the plain of Jezreel, 
and the plain itself in the neighbourhood of Beth- 
shan (Josh. xvii, 15 ff.). (2.) The wood of Bethel 
(2 Kv ii, 23, 24) a ea in the ravine which 
plain of Jericho, (3.) The forest 
— (1 Sam. xxii. 5) was somewhere on the 
rps of the Philistine plain, in the southern part 
cba (4.) The wood through which the Is- 
ree passed in their pursuit of the Philistines 
\ aeene me was probably near Aijalon (comp. 
the (5.) The “wood” (Ps. exxxii. 6) implied 
hame of Kirjath-jearim (1 Sam. vii. 2) must 
. “ been similarly situated, as also (6.) were the 
‘rests " in which Jotham placed his forts (2 Chr. 
pate (7.) The plain of Sharon was partly 
the with wood (Is, Ixy, 10). (8.) The wood 
the wilderness of Ziph, in which David concealed 
The “a Sam. xxiii, 15 ff.), lay S.E. of Hebron, 
ba - of the forest of Lebanon (1 K. vii. 2, 
1“; 2 Chr. ix, 16, 20) was so called pro- 
‘% from being fitted up with cedar, 
Frncations, [FeNcep Cittes,] 
fides ne (1 Cor. xvi. 17), one of three Co- 
vive others being Stephanas and Achaicus, 
Me at Ephesus when St. Paul wrote his first 
“is a bata mentioned at the 
ats first Epistle to the Corinthians 
ge the inioe person. gf 
ai mong the attractive features pre- 
Oring Fo" Land of Promise to the nation ne 
wonld be Egypt by way of the desert, none 
f nthe aie “ the natural gush of 
M und, € springs of Palestine, 
short-lived, are femackeide for their abun- 


and beaut i : : 
the Y, especially those which fall int 
Jordan and’ its lakes throughout its ids 
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rated so powerfully in Palestine, has from very 
early times given tokens of its working in the warm 
springs which are found near the sea of Galilee and 
the Dead Sea. Jerusalem appears to have possessed 
either more than one perennial spring, or one issuing 
by more than one outlet. In Oriental cities gene- 
rally public fountains are frequent. Traces of such 
fountains at Jerusalem may perhaps be found in the 
names En-Rogel (2 Sam. xvii. 17), the ‘* Dragon- 
well” or fountain, and the “ gate of the fountain ”’ 
(Neh. ii. 13, 14). 





Fountain at Nazareth. (Roberts.) 


Fowl. Several distinct Hebrew and Greek words 
are thus rendered in the A. V. of the Bible. Of 
these the most common is “6ph, which is usually 
a collective term for all kinds of birds. In 1 k, iy. 
23, among the daily provisions tor Solomon’s table, 
“ fatted towl’’ are included. Inthe N.'T’. the word 
translated “ fowls” is most frequently that which 
comprehends all kinds of birds (including ravens, 
Luke xii. 24). 

Fowl, Fowler. [Sparrow.] . 

Fox (Heb. shw’al), We are inclined to think that 
the “jackal”? is the animal more particularly sig- 
nified in almost all the passages in the O. T. where 
the Hebrew term occurs. The shd’alim of Judy. 
xv. 4 are evidently “jackals,” and not ‘ foxes,” for 
the former animal is gregarious, whereas the latter 
is solitary in its habits, With respect to the jackals 
and foxes of Palestine, there is no doubt that the 
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common jackal of the country is the Canis aureus, 
which may be heard every night in the villages. 
Hemprich and Ehrenberg speak of a vulpine animal, 
under the name of Canis Syriacus, as occurring in 
Lebanon. The Egyptian Vulpes Niloticus, and 
doubtless the common fox of our own country, are 
Palestine species, 
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Valpes Niloricus. 


Frankincense, a vegetable’resin, brittle, glitter- 
ing, and of a bitter taste, used for the purpose of 
sacrificial fumigation (Ex. xxx. 34-36). It is ob- 
tained by successive incisions in the bark of a tree 
called the arbor thuris, the first of which yields the 
purest and whitest kind; while the produce of the 
after incisions is spotted with vellow, and as it be- 
comes old loses its whiteness altogether. The He- 
brews imported their frankincense from Arabia (Is. 
lx. 6; Jer. vi. 20), and more particularly from 
Saba; but it is remarkable that at present the 
Arabian Libanum, or Olibanum, is of a very inferior 
kind, and that the finest frankincense imported into 
Turkey comes through Arabia from the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. There can be little doubt 
that the tree which produces the Indian frankin- 
cense is the BosweHia serrata of Roxburgh, or 
Boswellia thurifera of Colebrooke. It is still ex- 
tremely uncertain what tree produces the Arab. Oli- 
banum. Lamarck proposes the Amyris Gileadensis, 
but, as it would seem, upon inconclusive evidence. 

Frog. The mention of this reptile in the O. T. 
is confined to the passage in Ex. viii. 2-7, &., in 
which the plague of frogs is described, and to Ps. 
Ixxviii. 45, ev. 30. In the N.T. the word occurs 
once only in Rev, xvi. 13. There is no question as 
to the animal meant. The only known species of 
frog which occurs at present in Egypt is the Rana 
esculenta, the edible frog of the continent. 

_Frontlets, or Phylacteries (Ex. xiii. 16; Deut. 
Vi. 8, xi. 18; Matt. xxiii. 5). These “ frontlets” or 
phylacteries” were strips of parchment, on which 
were written four passages of Scripture (Ex. xiii. 
2-10, 11-17; Deut. vi. 4-9, 13-23) in an ink pre- 
pared for the purpose. They were then rolled up 
m : case of black calfskin, which was attached to a 
fo tos anf a hha ae 
4 bs cubits long. were 
Placed at the bend of the left aco Wide naen on 


ead were written on four stri f parch- 
ment, and put into four little cells within a square 


‘ 








case, on which the letter & was written. The square 
had two thongs, on which Hebrew letters were in- 
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scribed, That phylacte- 


ries 
lets 


very natural. Scaliger 
even supposes that phy- 


were used as amu- 
is certain, and was 


lacteries were designed 


by 


to supersede those amu- 
lets, the use of which 
had been already learnt 


the Israelites in 


Egypt. The expression 
‘« they make broad their 
phylacteries ’ (Matt. 
xxiii. 5) refers not so 
much to the phylactery 
itself, which seems to 
have been of a prescribed 
breadth, as to the case 
in which the parchment 
'|was kept, which the 
Pharisees, among their 
other pretentious customs (Mark vii. 3,4; Luke ¥. 
33, &c.), made as conspicuous as they could. It is 
said that the Pharisees wore them always, whereas 
the common people only used them at prayers. The 
modern Jews only wear 
and sometimes at noon. 





them at morning prayers, 
In our Lord’s time they 


were worn by all Jews, except the Karaites, women, 
and slaves, Boys, at the age of thirteen years 


a day, were boun 
plained Deut. vi. 8, Ex. xiii. 9, &e., 


command to remember the law, as is certainly 
case in similar passages (Prov. iii. 3, vi. 21, Vl. 3 


Cant. viii. 6, &c.). 
scope of these injunctions 
terpretation. The Rabbis 


their use. id 
Fuller. ‘The trade of the fullers, so far as it 1 
mentioned in Scripture, appears to have con 


chiefly in cleansing garments an 


It seems cl 


dto wear them. The Karaites ex- 
as a figurative 


. 
? 


ear to us that the 
favours the Karaite 10- 
have many rules about 


d whitening them. 


The process of fulling or cleansing cloth, s0 far 
as it may be gathered from the practice of other 


nations, consisted in treading 0 


r stamping on the 


garments with the feet or with bats in tubs of 


water, in wh 


ich some alkaline substance answering 


the purpose of soap had been dissolved. The sub- 
stances used for this purpose which are mentio 


in Scripture are natrum ( 


and 


with the Roman process, 
process of whitening garmen 


Prov. xxv. 20; Jer. ii. 22 


soap (Mal. iii. 2). Other substances also ae 
mentioned as being employed in cleansing; whic h 
together with alkali, seem to identify the Jews 


rubbing into them chalk or earth of some kind 
Creta Cimolia (Cimolite) was probably the 
most frequently used. 


as causing offensive smells, 
space for drying clothes, appears to 


as urine and chalk, The 
ts was performed by 


The trade of the fulless, 


ried on at Jerusalem outside the city. 
Fuller’s Field, the, 
xviii. 17; Is, vii. 3, xxxvi. 2) so close to 


on them (2 K. xviii. 17,26). One resort of the 
fullers of Jerusalem would seem to have been belo 


7 ; rom 
fg uae Uns 
= 4 
‘ 
. 


this 
side 


circumstance, on the tab 
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and also as requirlng 
have been car 


a spot near Jerusalem (2 K. 


from there could be 
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FUNERALS 


Fonerals. [BvRtAc.] 
Farlong. [MEASURES. | 
. Various kinds of furnaces are noticed 
in the Bible, (1.) Zannd@r is so translated in the 
A.V. in Gen, xv. 173 Is, xxxi. 9; Neh. iii. 11, 
xii, 38. Generally the word applies to the baker’s 
oven, (2.) Cibshén, a smelting or calcining furnace 
(Gen, xix. 28; Ex. ix. 8, 10, xix. 18), especially a 
lime-kila (Is. xxxiii. 12; Am. ii. 1). (3.) Cir, a 
refining farnace (Prov. xvii. 3, xxvii. 21; Ez. xxii. 
18 ff.). (4.) Attn, a large furnace built like a 
brick-kiln (Dan, iii, 22, 23). The Persians were in 
the habit of using the furnace as a means of inflict- 
ing capital punishment (Dan. U. c.; Jer. xxix. 22; 
2 Mace, vii. 5; Hos. vii. 7). (5.) The potter's 





furnace (Ecclus, xxvii. 5, xxxviii. 30). (6 Th 
blacksmith’s furnace (Ecclus. szrvil, 58)° — 
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Ga'al, son of Ebed, aided the Shechemites in their 
“a against Abimelech (Judg. ix.). He does 
ailaiita have been 8 native of Shechem, nor 
- mi interested in the revolution, but rather 
: Seto Co who at such a period 
\ wi to i i 
higher bidder ing to sell their services to 
a ee plea of “the hill of 
e ci ich was given to Joshua 
ata 30; Judg. ii, 9; Sah Joa. xix. 49, 
abe, oes not appear to have been recognized. 
rae we Same name as GEBA. It is found 
fo in Josh. xviii, 24; Ezr, ii, 26; Neh, 
ee pil. An ancestor of Tobit (Tob, i. 1).— 
i wis” to ew (Tob. i. 17, Vulg.) of « Rages in 
(Tab; Whom Tobias lent ten talents of silver 
Gab 14, on 20, v. 6, ix. x. 2). 
tae at Bee prently the head of an important 
1.8, Jamin resident at Jerusalem (Neh, 
Gab’baths 
ofy 


Place, also called “ Pavement,” 


Oggested b 
mere ; 
bly oe 


ae 
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roundness. In this case Gabbatha designated the 
elevated Bema; and the “ pavement” wis possibly 
some mosaic or tesselated work, either forming the 
bema itself, or the flooring of the court immedi- 
ately round it. 

Gab‘des, 1 Esd. v.20. [GaBa.] 

Ga'brias, according to the present text of the 
LXX., the brother of Gabael, the creditor of Tobit 
(Tob. i. 14), though in another place (Tob, iv. 20) 
he is described as his father. 

Gabriel. The word, which is not in itself dis- 
tinctive, but merely a description of the angelic 
office, is used as a proper name or title in Dan. viii. 
16, ix. 21, and in Luke i. 19, 26. In the ordinary 
traditions, Jewish and Christian, Gabriel is spoken 
of as one of the archangels. In Scripture he is 
set forth only as the representative of the angelic 
nature in its ministration of comfort and sympathy 
to man, 

Gad, Jacob’s seventh son, the first-born of Zilpah, 
Leah's maid, and whole-brother to Asher (Gen. xxx. 
11-13, xlvi. 16, 18). (a) The passage in which 
the bestowal of the name of Gad is preserved—like 
the others, an exclamation on his birth~—is more 
than usually obscure: ‘* And Leah said, ‘ In fortune,’ 
and she called his name Gad” (Gen. xxx. 11). Such 
is supposed to be the meaning of the old text of the 
passage. But in the marginal emendation of the 
Masorets the word is given, ‘‘Gad comes,” (6) In 
the blessing of Jacob, however, we find the name 
played upon in a different manner: ‘Gad ”’ is here 
taken as meaning a piratical band or troop (Gen. 
xlix. 19). (c) The force thus lent to the name 
has been by some partially transferred to the narra- 
tive of Gen. xxx., e.g. the Samaritan Version, the 
Veneto-Greek, and our own A. V.—-“ a troop (of 
children) cometh.” Of the childhood and life of 
the patriarch GAD nothing is preserved. At the 
time of the descent into Egypt seven sons are 
ascribed to him, remarkable from the fact that a 
majority of their names have plural terminations, 
as if those of families rather than persons (Gen. 
xlvi. 16). The position of Gad during the march 
to the Promised Land was on the south side of the 
Tabernacle (Num. ii. 14). The alliance between 
the tribes of Reuben and Gad was doubtless induced 
by the similarity of their pursuits. Of all the sons 
of Jucob these two tribes alone returned to the land 
which their forefathers had left five hundred years 
before, with their occupations unchanged. At the 
halt on the east of Jordan we find them cominc 
forward to Moses with the representation that they 
‘“‘ have cattle” —“‘ a great multitude of cattle,” and 
the land where they now are is a “ place for 
cattle.” ‘They did not, however, attempt to evade 
taking their proper share of the difficulties of sub- 
duing the land of Canaan, and after that task had 
been effected they were dismissed by Joshua “ to 
their tents,” to their ‘‘ wives, their little ones, and 
their cattle,” which they had left behind them 
in Gilead. The country allotted to Gad appears, 
speaking roughly, to have lain chiefly about the 
centre of the land east of Jordan, The south of that 
district—from the Arnon (Wady Mojeb), about 
half way down the Dead Sea, to Heshbon, nearly 
due east of Jerusalem—was occupied by Reuben, 
and at or about Heshbon the possessions of Gad 
commenced. They embraced half Gilead, as the 
oldest record specially states (Deut. iii. 12), or half 
the land of the children of Ammon (Josh. xiii. 25), 
probably the mountainous district which a inter- 
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sected by the torrent Jabbok—if the Wady Zurka 
be the Jabbok—including, as its most northern 
town, the ancient sanctuary of Mahanaim. On the 
east the furthest landmark given is “ Aroer, that 
faces Rabbah,” the present Amman (Josh. xiii, 25). 
West was the Jordan (27). Such was the territory 
allotted to the Gadites, but there is no doubt that 
they soon extended themselves beyond these limits. 
The official records of the reign of Jotham of Judah 
(1 Chr. v. 11, 16) show them to have been at that 
time established over the whole of Gilead, and in 
possession of Bashan as far as Salcah, and very far 
both to the north and the east of the border given 
them originally, while the Manassites were pushed 
still further northwards to Mount Hermon (1 Chr. 
v. 23). The character of the tribe is throughout 
strongly marked—fierce and warlike—* strong men 
of might, men of war for the battle, that could 


handle shield and buckler, their faces the faces of 


lions, and like roes upon the mountains for swift- 
ness.” The history of Jephthah develops elements 
ofa different nature and a higher order than the mere 
lierceness necessary to repel the attacks of the plun- 
derers of the desert. In the behaviour of Jephthah 
throughout that affecting history, there are traces 
ot a spirit which we may almost call chivaleresque. 
If to this we add the loyalty, the generosity and the 
delicacy of Barzillai (2 Sam. xix. 32-39) we obtain 
a very high idea of the tribe at whose head were 
such men as these. Nor must we, while enume- 
rating the worthies of Gad, forget that in all proba- 
bility Elijah the Tishbite, “* who was of the inha- 
bitants of Gilead,” was one of them. But while 
exhibiting these high personal qualities, Gad appears 
to have been wanting in the powers necessary to en- 
able him to take any active or leading part in the 
confederacy of the nation. The territory of Gad 
was the battle-field on which the long and fierce 
struggles of Syria and Israel were fought out, and, 
as an agricultural and pastoral country, it must 
have suffered severely in consequence (2 K. xx. 33). 
Gad was carried into captivity by Tiglath-Pileser 
(1 Chr. v. 26), and in the time of Jeremiah the 
cities of the tribe seem to have been inhabited by 
the Ammonites. 

Gad, “‘the seer,” or “the king’s seer,” i. e. 
David’s (1 Chr. xxix. 29; 2 Chr. xxix, 25 ; 2Sam. 
xxiv. 11; 1 Chr. xxi. 9), was a “ prophet”? who 
‘appears to have joined David when in the hold 
(1 Sam. xxii. 5). He re-appears in connexion with 
the punishment inflicted for the numbering of the 
people (2 Sam. xxiv. 11-19; 1 Chr. xxi. 9-19), He 
wrote a book of the Acts of David (1 Chr. xxix. 29), 
and also assisted in the arrangements for the musical 
service of the ‘house of God” (2 Chr, xxix. 25). 

Gad. Properly “the Gad,” with the article. In 
the A. V. of Is. Ixy. 11 the clause * that prepare 
a table for that troop” has in the margin instead 
of the last word the proper name “ Gad,” which 
evidently denotes some idol worshipped by the Jews 
in Babylon, though it is impossible positively to 
ey it. That Gad was the deity Fortune, under 
w Giy, ee sor it was worshipped, is sup- 
po y the etymology, and by the common assent 
ot commentators. Gesenius is probably right in 
gtich eae ae oe was the planet Jupiter, 
‘giitlin. css inne y the astrologers of the East 
Recalls of thee fanak th fortune. Movers is in 
ancient contort of pieding 4 teenie & i a 

~ ) u able in 
honour of idols will be found in the table spread for 
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the sun among the Ethiopians (Her. iii. 17, 18), 


and in the feast made by the Babylonians for their 
god Bel, which is described in the Apocryphal 
history of Bel and the Dragon (comp. also Her. i. 
181, &.). A trace of the worship of Gad remains 
in the proper name Baal Gad. 

Gad’ites, the. The descendants of Gad and 
members of his tribe. 

Gad'ara, a strong city situated near the river 
Hieromar, east of the Sea of Galilee, over agninst 
Scythopolis and Tiberias, and sixteen Roman miles 
distant from each of those places. Josephus calls 
it the capital of Peraea. A large district was 
attached to it. Gadara itself is not mentioned in 
the Bible, but it is evidently identical with the 
“country of the Gadarenes” (Mark v. 1; Luke 
viii, 26, 37). Of the site of Gadara, thus so clearly 
defined, there cannot be a doubt. On a partially 
isolated hill at the north-western extremity of the 
mountains of Gilead, about sixteen miles from Tibe- 
rias, lie the extensive and remarkable ruins of Uin 
Keis. The whole space occupied by the ruins is 
about two miles in circumference. The first his- 
torical notice of Gadara is its capture, along with 
Pella and other cities, by Antiochus the Great, 11 
the year B.C. 218. The territory of Gadara, with 
the adjoining one of Hippos, was subsequently added 
to the kingdom of Herod the Great. Gadara, how- 
ever, derives its greatest interest from having been 
the scene of our Lord’s miracle in healing the 
demoniacs (Matt. viii. 28-34; Mark v. 1-21; Luke 
viii. 26-40). The whole circumstances of the nar- 
rative are strikingly illustrated by the features of 
the country. Another thing is worthy of notice. 
The most interesting remains of Gadara are its 
tombs, which dot the cliffs for a considerable dis- 
tance round the city. Gadara was captured “.f 
Vespasian on the first outbreak of the war with the 
Jews; all its inhabitants massacred; and the town 
itself, with the surrounding villages, reduced to 
ashes, b 

Gad'di, son of Susi; the Manassite spy sent DY 
Moses to explore Canaan (Num. xiii. 11). ov 

Gad'diel, a Zebulonite, one of the twelve spies 
(Num, xiii. 10). 

Ga'di, father of Menahem (2 K. xv. 14, 17), 

Ga’ham, son of Nahor, Abraham's brother, 
his concubine Reumah (Gen. xxii. 24). , 

Ga'har. The Bene-Gahar were among the 
families of Nethinim who returned from the mi 
tivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 47; Neh. vil. 4 a 

Gai'us. [Joun, SeconD AND THIRD Epmsth 


by 


Or. 
Gal'aad (1 Mace. v. 9, 55; Jud. i. 8, ek 
and THE COUNTRY OF GALAAD, 1 Mace. ¥. sh , 
20, 25, 27, 36, 45, xiii, 22), the Greek form of the 
GILEAD. 
v Gala 1. A Levite, one of the sons of on 
(1 Chr. ix. 15).—2. Another Levite of the exe 
of Elkanah (1 me aise A third , 
n of Jeduthun (Neh, xi. 17). aa 
"Gala'tia, Gel is literally the “Gallia | . 
the East. The Galatians were in their onzin 
stream of that great Keltic torrent re ee ae 
into Greece in the third century before the pea 
era. Some of these invaders moved on into : nd 
and appeared on the shores of the ee er nih, 
Bosporus, when Nicomedes I, king 0 | 
being then en =e “ aa Peet 
across to help him. c Sean 
Galatia ‘aie as a dependent kingdom; a 
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kxginning of the Empire as a province (A.D. 26). | recently Lightfoot, urge the probability of its having 
The Roman province of Galatia may be roughly | been written at about the same time as the Epistle 
deuribed as the central region of the peninsula of | tothe Romans. They would therefore assign Corinth 
Asia vane with the provinces of ASIA on the |as the place where the Epistle was written, and the 
a ae oa ne cre dalapseh coe ee three months that the Apostle stayed there (Acts 
oa the north Te waa be difficult to d nero Ge 3), appar E ney the winter of A.D. OU oF 58, 
esact limits, In fact they were Srequsully sang. is ee oe ae the ce ae 
At one time there is no doubt that this province | the prolonged stay in Ephesus aaa : 
contained Pisidia and Lycaonia, and therefore those} Galbanum, one of the perfumes employed in 
wi scampering er eae e beee a 2 
Gade Bare aa Pate e galbanum of commerce is brought chiefly from 
ie he ae ic part o atia lay | India and the Levant. It is a resinous gum of a 
Gauls preserved aah of i ee ee ea aey at ne in. : coh x ae 
: ch of ; ; rith in masses, but sometimes 
and something of their ancient language. The pre- | found in yeilowish tear-like drops. But, though 
pe dairy ride : re district was Greek. | galbanum itself is well known, the plant which 
ol is : eal a i biek ata liag? a has re sg ay iat aaa Sprengel 
. te sight to deterinine in what sense the ond in North Africa, Crete, ae Mee ke ns 
teria nth sane eee, Tn the 2s ofthe | Bebon thoes of Cis at rear 
a . @ e Ca 
‘ee peliedethy = = ae aeonee the dis- | of Good Hope. The Opoidia Galbunifera has been 
accounts it seems most probable that Galati ot ayy a Fields the galt fi Bee 
by St. Luke as an ethnographical ter ail nok for on remains inidecided. Pog ree 
the Roman province of that name. We must not Gal'eed, the name ‘given by Jacob to the h 
leave unnoticed the view advocated b Bottg hich he and Lab 5 d M ” Gilead. in 
thatthe Galatia of the Evistle ie ae eee which he and Laban made on Mount Gilead in 
the district between De hi sor a ied a i aay the rah a on see between 
} » 1.6, en, xxxi. 47, 48; comp. 23, 25). 
extreme southern frontier of the Roman province. Gal'gala, the ordinary aivalene in the LXX. 
Galatians, The Epistle to th Voit i 
the Apostle bb. faa | a ileal ida by | for Gilgal. In the A, V. it is named only in 
thragh Galatis and Ph a p r his journey |1 Macc. ix. 2, and may there denote either the 
ratty pin fA ae geen |SEege mt etn oF he Tver om na 
a : : ¥ 
ireoees 7H ae ae dass with the} Gal’ilee. This name, which in the Roman age 
to hare been ealled at A a e Epistle appears was applied to a large province, seems to have been 
Judsizing feuhee y the machinations of | originally confined to a little “circuit” of country 
of its compesition had 2 ee before the date | round Kedesh-Naphtali, in which were situated the 
churches of thie a biretees eben to seduce the | twenty towns given by Solomon to Hiram, king of 
cumison (v.92, 11, 12, vi a9 a aL of a ue as payment for his work in conveying timber 
sucht to depreiate i. Mae had)» an a ores y rom Lebanon to Jerusalem (Josh. xx. 7; 1 K. is. 
(amp.it, 11). ‘The ce oe t. Paul} 11). They were then, or subsequently, occupied 
pistle are this—(1) a Fe contents of the | by strangers, and for this reason Isaiah gives to the 
lemical (i, iy yaa : ree ic (i., ii.) and po- | district the name “Galilee of the Gentiles ”’ (Is. ix. 
(T., vis): the potiticng “ poaatl and practical] 1). It is probable that the strangers increased in 
irmer portion. being sie: Biri igioasbreae of the | number, and became during the captivity the great 
Prsuaiteness in the ech ie great power and | body of the inhabitants ; extending themselves also 
With regard to the xhortations of the latter. | over the surrounding country, they gave to their 
this Epistle, no Wie and authenticity of | new territories the old name, until at length Galilee 
any Sank ee! credit or respectability | became one of the largest provinces of Palestine. 
euly church is moat devidi eps ecsiaees of oe ra ite neeten pe cies: contained only a 
eipress ref 5 imous, ides} few Jews living in the midst of a large heathen 
direet clations for rie Epistle we have one or two population (1 Mace. v. 20-23). In the time of our 
unc as early as the time of the | Lord all Palestine was divided into three provinces, 
.| Judaea, Samaria, and Galilee (Acts ix. 31; Luke 
» The ny ae xvii. 11; Joseph. B. J, iii. 3). The latter included 
charches re of coe made by St. Paul to the| the whole northern section ae country, including 
. & previous to his writing the| the ancient territories of Issachar, Zebulun, Asher, 
.|and Naphtali. On the west it was bounded by the 
territory of Ptolemais, which probably included 
the whole plain of Akka to the foot of Carmel. 
The southern border ran along the base of Carmel 
and of the hills of Samaria to Mount Gilboa, and 
then descended the valley of Jezreel by Scythopolis 
to the Jordan. The river Jordan, the Sea of Galilee, 
and the upper Jordan to the fountain at Dan, formed 
the eastern border; and the northern ran from Dan 
westward across the mountain ridge till it touched 
the territory of the Phoenicians. Galilee was divided 
into two sections, “ Lower” and “ Upper.” Lower 
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Galilee included the great plain of Esdraelon with 
its offshoots, which run down to the Jordan and 
the Lake of Tiberias; and the whole of the hill- 
country adjoining it on the north to the foot of 
the mountain-range. It extended as far as the 
village of Ginea, the modern Jenin, on the extreme 
southern side of the plain, and included the whole 
region from the plain of Akka, on the west, to 
the shores of the lake on the east. It was thus 
one of the richest and most beautiful sections of 
Palestine. The chief towns of Lower Galilee were 
Tiberias, Tarichaea, at the southern end of the Sea 
of Galilee, and Sepphoris. The towns most cele- 
brated in N. T. history are Nazareth, Cana, and 
Tiberias (Luke i. 26; John ii. 1, vi. 1). Upper 
Galilee embraced the whole mountain-range lying 
between the upper Jordan and Phoenicia, Its 
southern border ran along the foot of the Safed 
range from the north-west angle of the Sea of 
Galilee to the plain of Akka. To this region the 
name ‘Galilee of the Gentiles” is given in the 
O. and N. T. (Is. ix. 1; Matt. iv. 15). The town 
of Capernaum, on the north shore of the lake, was 
in upper Galilee. Galilee was the scene of the 
greater part of our Lord’s private life and public 
acts. His early years were spent at Nazareth ; and 
when He entered on His great work He made 
Capernaum His home (Matt. iv. 13, ix. 1). It is 
a remarkable fact that the first three Gospels are 
chiefly taken up with our Lord’s ministrations in 
this province, while the Gospel of John dwells more 
upon those in Judaea. The nature of our Lord's 
parables and illustrations was greatly influenced by 
the peculiar features and products of the country. 
The Apostles were all either Galileans by birth or 
residence (Acts i. 11). After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Galilee became the chief seat of Jewish 
schools of learning, aud the residence of their most 
celebrated Rabbins. 

Galilee, Sea of. [GENNESARETH.] 

Gall, the representative in the A. V. of the 
Hebrew words mérérdh, or mérérdh, and résh. 
1. Méréradh or mérérdh denotes etymologically 
“‘that which is bitter ;" see Job xiii. 26, “ thou 
writest bitter things against me.” Hence the term 
is applied to the “ bile”’ or ‘ gall” from its intense 
bitterness (Job xvi. 13, xx. 25); it is also used 
of the “ poison” of serpents (Job xx. 14), which 
the ancients erroneously believed was their gall. 
2. Rdsh, generally translated “ gall” by the A. V., 
is in Hos. x. 4 rendered “ hemlock: in Deut. xxxii. 
33, and Job xx, 16, résh denotes the “ poison” or 
“venom” of serpents. From Deut. xxix. 18, and 
Lam. iii. 19, compared with Hos. x. 4, it is evident 
that the Heb. term denotes some bitter, and perhaps 
poisonous plant. Other writers have supposed, and 
with some reason (from Deut. xxxii. 32), that some 
berry-bearing plant mist be intended. Gesenius 
understands ‘« poppies.” The capsules of the Papa- 
veraceae may well give the name of résh (‘head ’’) 
to the plant in question, just as we speak of poppy 
heads. The various species of this family spring 
up quickly in corn-fields, and the juice is extremely 
ee A steeped solution of poppy heads may be 
; i, water of gall” of Jer. viii. 14. The passages 
oe e Gospels Which relate the circumstance of the 
ae soldiers offering our Lord, just before his 

xion, “Vinegar mingled with gall,” according 

ee oi hile 34), and “wine mingled 
mn, accor i 9 

28), require some Sie s account (xv. 


** Matthew, in his | 
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usual way,” as Hengstenberg remarks, “ designates 
the drink theologically: always keeping his eye on 
the prophecies of the O. T., he speaks of gall and 
vinegar for the purpose of rendering the fulfilment 
of the Psalms more manifest, Mark aga:a (xv. 23), 
according to Ais way, looks rather at the outward 
quality of the drink.” ‘* Gall” is not to be under- 
stood in any other sense than as expressing the bitter 
nature of the draught. Notwithstanding the almost 
concurrent opinion of ancient and modern com- 
mentators that the ‘‘ wine mingled with myrrh” 
was offered to our Lord as an anodyne, we cannot 
readily come to the same conclusion. Had the sol- 
diers intended a mitigation of suffering, they would 
doubtless have offered a draught drugged with some 
substance having narcotic properties. The drink in 
question was probably a mere ordinary beverage of 
the Romans. 

Gallery, an architectural term, describing the 
porticos or verandahs, which are not uncommon in 
Eastern houses. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the Hebrew words, so translated, have any reference 
to such an object. (1.) In Cant. i. 17 the word 
rdchtt means “ panelling,” or “ fretted work.” 
(2.) In Cant. vii. 6, rahit is applied to the hair, 
the regularly arranged, flowing locks being compared 
by the poet to the channels of running water seen 
in the pasture-grounds of Palestine. (3.) In Ez. 
xli. 15, xlii. 3, the word attik seems to mean a 
pillar used for the support of a floor. 

Galley. ([SuiP.] z 

Gal'lim (=“ heaps,” or possibly ‘ springs”), 
a place which is twice mentioned in the Bible :-— 
(1.) As the native place of the man to whom 
Michal, David’s wife, was given—‘ Phalti the son 
of Laish, who was from Gallim” (1 Sam. xxv. 4+). 
There is no clue to the situation of the place. 
(2.) The name occurs again in the catalogue of places 
terrified at the approach of Sennacherib (Is. x. 30). 
It was perhaps a short distance N. of Jerusalem. 
The name of Gallim has not been met with in 
modern times. 

Gal'lio. Junius Annaeus Gallio, the Roman pro- 
consul of Achaia when St. Paul was at Corinth, 
A.D. 53, under the Emperor Claudius. He was 
brother to Lucius Annaeus Seneca, the philosopher. 
He is said to have been put to death by Nero, © as 
well as his brother Seneca, but not at the same 
time”? (Winer); but there is apparently no au- 
thority for this. Jerome in the Chronicle of Eu- 
sebius says that he committed suicide in the year 
65 A.D. 

Gallows. Racal 

Gam’ael, 1 Esd. viii. 29. [DanreL,3.] 

Gama'liel, son of Pedahzur; prince or captain 
of the tribe of Manasseh at the census at Sipal 
(Num. i. 10, ii. 20, vil. 54, 59), and at starting 00 
the march through the wilderness (x. 23). P 

Gama'liel, a Pharisee and celebrated doctor 0 
the law, who gave prudent worldly advice in’ : 
Sanhedrim respecting the treatment of the au et 
of Jesus of Nazareth (Acts v. 34 ff). We a 
from Acts xxii. 3 that he was the preceptor © 
Paul. He is generally identified with the oa 
celebrated Jewish doctor Gamaliel. This Gama : 
was son of Rabbi Simeon, and grandson of the poe 
brated Hillel; he was president of the Sanh ri as 
under Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius, an ‘he 
reported to have died eighteen years before 
destruction of Jerusalem. Bt sas the 
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notices are very few, It must not, however, be 
inferred from this that the Hebrew children were 
without the amusements adapted to their age. The 
rts, however, are keeping tame 
birds (Job xli. 5) and imitating the proceedings of 
marriages or funerals (Matt. xi. 16). With regard 
to manly games, they were not much followed up 
by the Hebrews; the natural earnestness of their 
character and the influence of the climate alike in- 
disposed them to active exertion. The chief amuse- 
ment of the men appears to have consisted in con- 
Yersation and joking (Jer. xv. 17; Prov. xxvi. 19). 
A military exercise seems to be noticed in 2 Sam. 
ii, 14. In Jerome’s day the usual sport consisted 
in lifting weights as a trial of strength, as also 
practised in Egypt. Dice are mentioned by the 
Talmudists, probably introduced from Egypt. Public 
gumes were altogether foreign to the spirit of Hebrew 


only recorded 


institutions: the great religious festivals supplied 
the pleasurable it 
popular, and at the same time inspired the per- 
scasion that such gatherings should be exclusively 


connected with religious duties. Accordingly the 


erection of a gymnasium by Jason was looked upon 
as. heathenish proceeding (1 Mace. i. 14; 2 Macc. 
W. 12-14), The entire absence of verbal or his- 


torical reference to this subject in the Gospels shows 


how little it entered into the life of the Jews. 
Among the Greeks the rage for theatrical exhibitions 


ite such that every city of any size possessed its 


tre and stadium. At Ephesus an annual con- 
test was held in honour of Diana. It is probable 
St. Paul was present when these games were 
Proceeding. A direct reference to the exhibitions 
gig place on such occasions is made in 1 Cor. 
to the Greek contests, borrowed probably from the 
ian games, at which he may well have been 
Present during his first visit to Corinth. These 
a (2 Tim. iv. 7; 1 Tim. vi. 12) were divided 
i = classes, the pancratium, consisting of box- 
ie Wrestling, and the pentathion, consisting 
Ping, running, quoiting, hurling the , and 
Nara The competitors (1 Cor, ix. 25; 2 Tim. 
3) Tequired a long and severe course of previous 
bet (1 Tim. iv. 8), during which a particular 
Olympic hese a Cor. ix. 25, 27). In the 
tended over a ie 


. Ses of'a vast multitude of spectators (Heb. 


“Tae competitors being the spectacle (1 Cor. 


the 












excitement and the feelings of na- 
tional union which rendered the games of Greece so 


St. Paul’s Epistles abound with allusions | ¢ 
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iv. 9; Heb. x. 33). The games were opened by 
the proclamation of'a herald (1 Cor. ix. 27), whose 
office it was to give out the name and country ot 
each candidate, and especially to announce the name 
of the victor before the assembled multitude. The 
Judge was selected for his, spotless integrity (2 Tim. 
iv. 8): his office was to decide any disputes (Col. 
iii, 15) and to give the prize (1 Cor. ix. 24; Phil. 
iii. 14), consisting of a crown (2 Tim. ii. 5, iv. 8) 
of leaves of wild olive at the Olympic games, and 
of pine, or at one period, ivy, at the Isthmian games, 
St. Paul alludes to two only out of the five contests, 
boxing and running, most frequently to the latter. 
In boxing (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 26) the hands and arms 
were bound with the cestus, a band of leather 
studded with nails. The foot-race (2 Tim. iv. 7’ 
was run in the stadium (1 Cor. ix. 24), an oblong 
area, open at one end and rounded in a semicircular 
form at the other, along the sides of which were 
the raised tiers of seats on which the spectators sat. 
The judge was stationed by the goal (Phil. iii. 14), 
which was clearly visible from one end of the 
stadium to the other. 





Gam'madims. This word occurs only in Ez. 
xxvii. 11. <A variety of explanations of the term 
have been offered. (1.) One class renders it 
“‘pigmies.” (2.) A second treats it as a geogra- 
phical or local term. (3.) A third gives a more 
general sense to the word, “ brave warriors.” Hitzig 
suggests “deserters.” After all, the rendering in 
the LXX., “guards,” furnishes the simplest ex- 
planation. 

Ga'mul, a priest; the leader of the 22nd course 
in the service of the sanctuary (1 Chr. xxiv. 17). 

Gar. ‘‘Sons of Gar” are named among the 
‘sons of the servants of Solomon” in 1 Esd. v. 34. 

Garden. Gardens in the East, as the Hebrew 
word indicates, are inclosures, on the outskirts of 
towns, planted with various trees and shrubs. From 
the allusions in the Bible we learn that they were 
surrounded by hedges of thorn (Is. v. 5), or walls 
of stone (Prov. xxiv. 31). For further protection 
lodges (Is. i. 8; Lam. ii. 6) or watchtowers (Mark 
xii. 1) were built in them, in which sat the keeper 
(Job xxvii. 18) to drive away the wild beasts and 
robbers, as is the case to this day. The gardens ot 
the Hebrews were planted with flowers and aromatic 
shrubs (Cant. vi. 2, iv. 16), besides olives, fig-trees, 
nuts, ur walnuts (Cant. vi. 11), pomegranates, and 
others for domestic use (Ex. xxiii. 11; Jer. xxix. 5; 
Am. ix. 14). Gardens of herbs, or kitchen-gar- 
dens, are mentioned in Deut. xi. 10, and 1 K. xxi. 
2. Cucumbers were grown in them (Is. i. 8; Bar. 
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vi. 70), and probably also melons, leeks, onions, 
and garlic, which are spoken of (Num, xi. 5) as 
the productions of a neighbouring country. The 
rose-garden in Jerusalem, said to have been situated 
westward of the temple mount, is remarkable as 
having been one of the few gardens which, from 
the time of the prophets, existed within the city 
walls, But of all the gardens of Palestine none is 

ss of associations more sacred and imperish- 
able than the garden of Gethsemane, beside the oil- 
presses on the slopes of Olivet. In addition to the 
ordinary productions of the country, we are tempted 
to infer from Is, xvii. 10 that in some gardens care 
was bestowed on the rearing of exotics. In a cli- 
mate like that of Palestine the neighbourhood of 
water was an important consideration in selecting 
the site of a garden. To the old Hebrew poets ‘‘a 
well-watered garden,” or ‘a tree planted by the 
waters,” was an emblem of luxuriant fertility and 
material prosperity (Is. lviii. 115 Jer. xvii. 8, xxxi. 
12). From a neighbouring stream or cistern were 
supplied the channels or conduits, by which the 
gardens were intersected, and the water was thus 
conveyed to all parts (Ps. i. 3; Eccl. ii. 6; Ecclus. 
xxiv. 30). It is matter of doubt what is the exact 
meaning of the expression ‘“ to water with the foot” 
in Deut. xi. 10. The orange, lemon, and mulberry 
groves which lie around and behind Jaffa supply, 
perhaps, the most striking peculiarities of oriental 
gardens—gardens which Maundrell describes as 
being “‘a confused miscellany of trees jumbled to- 
gether, without either posts, walks, arbours, or 
anything of art or design, so that they seem like 
thickets rather than gardens.” The kings and nobles 
had their country-houses surrounded by gardens 
(1 K. xxi, 1; 2 K. ix. 27), and these were used on 
festal occasions (Cant, v. 1). The garden of Ahas- 
uerus was in a court of the palace (Esth. i. 5), ad- 
joining the banqueting-hall (Esth. vii. 7). In Ba- 
bylon the gardens and orchards were inclosed by the 
city walls. In large gardens the orchard was pro- 
bably, as in Egypt, the inclosure set apart for the 
cultivation of date and sycomore trees, and fruit- 
trees of various kinds (Cant. iv. 13; Eccl. ii. 5). 
The ancient Hebrews made use of gardens as places 
of burial (John xix. 41). Manasseh and his son 
Amon were buried in the garden of their palace, 
the garden of Uzza (2 K. ‘xxi. 18, 26). he retire- 
ment of gardens rendered them favourite places for 
devotion (Matt. xxvi. 36; John xviii. 1; cf. Gen. 
xxiv.63). In the degenerate times of the monarchy 
they were selected as the scenes of idolatrous wor- 
ship (Is. i. 29, Ixv. 3, Ixvi. 17) and images of the 
idols were probably erected in them. Gardeners are 
alluded to in Job xxvii. 18 and John xx. 15. But 
how far the art of gardening was carried among 
the Hebrews we have few means of ascertaining. 
That they were acquainted with the process of graft- 
ing is evident from Rom, xi. 17, 24, as well as from 
the minute prohibitions of the Mishna. The tradi- 
tional gardens and pools of Solomon, supposed to be 
alluded to in Eccl. ii. 5, 6, are shown in the Wady 
Urtas (%. e, Hortus), about an hour and quarter to 
the south of Bethlehem (cf. Jos. Ant. viii. 7, §3). 
The “* king’s garden,” mentioned in 2 K, xxv. 4; 
Neh. li, 155 Jer. xxxix. 4, lii. 7, was near the pool 
cpm at the mouth of the Tyropoeon, north of 

ir Eyub, and was formed by the meeting of the 
valleys of Jehoshaphat and Ben Hinnom. — 


Ga're fer 
xxiii. 38° one of the heroes of David’s army (2 Sam. 
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Ga’reb, the Hill, in the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem, named only in Jer. xxxi. 39. 

Gar'izim, 2 Mace. v. 23; vi. 2. [GEnizi3.] 

Garlick (Num. xi. 5). It is the Allium Sativum 
of Linnaeus, which abounds in Egypt. 

Garment. [DREss. 

Gar’mite, the. Keilah the Garmite, i. e. the de- 
scendant of Gerem, is mentioned in the obscure ge- 
nealogical lists of the families of Judah (1 Chr. 
iv. 19). 

Garrison. The Hebrew words so rendered in 
the A. V. are derivatives from the root ndtsab to 
“place, erect,” which may be applied to a variety 
of objects. (1.) Mattsab and mattsabah undoubt- 
edly mean a “ garrison,” or fortified post (1 Sam. 
xiii, 23, xiv. 1, 4, 12, 15; 2 Sam. xsiil. 14). 
(2.) Netsib is also used for a ‘* garrison ” (in 1 Chr. 
xi. 16), but elsewhere for a “column” erected in 
an enemy's country as a token of conquest (1 Sam. 
xiii. 3). (3.) The same word elsewhere means 
‘ officers ” placed over a vanquished people (2 Sam. 
viii, 6, 14; 1 Chr. xviii. 13; 2 Chr. xvii. 2). (4) 
Mattsebah in Ez. xxvi. 11 means a “ pillar.” 

Gash'mu. A variation of the name GESHEM 
(Neh. vi. 6). 

Ga'tam, the fourth son of Eliphaz the son of 
Esau (Gen, xxxvi, 11; 1 Chr, i. 36), and one of the 
“ dukes” of Eliphaz (Gen. xxxvi. 16). of 

Gate. The gates and gateways of eastern cities 
anciently held, and still hold, an important part, 
not only in the defence but in the public economy 
of the place. They are thus sometimes taken as 
representing the city itself (Gen. xx. 17, xxv. 
60; Deut. xii. 12; Judg. v. 8; Ruth iv. 10; Ps. 
Ixxxvii. 2, cxxii. 2), Among the special purposes 
for which they were used may be mentioned—. 
As places of public resort (Gen. xix. 1, xxill 10, 
xxxiv. 20, 24; 1 Sam. iv. 18, &.). 2. Places for 
public deliberation, administration ot justice, or ofau- 
dience for kings and rulers, or ambassadors (Deut. xvi. 
18, xxi. 19, xxv. 73 Josh. xx. 4; Judg. ix. 35, &e.). 
3, Public markets (2 K. vii. 1). In heathen towns 
the open spaces near the gates appear to have eae 
sometimes used as places for sacrifice (Acts xv. 13; 
comp. 2 K. xziii. 8). Regarded therefore as per 
tions of great importance the gates of cities were 
carefully guarded and closed at nightfall ( Deut, 1M. 
5; Josh. ii. 5,7; Judg. ix. 40, 44). They con 
tained chambers over ; e gateway eee val 
24), The gateways of Assyrian cities W ne 
or Dy ae entrances in the wall, rapa 
flanked by towers, The doors themselves of the 
larger gates mentioned in Scripture were pore a 
plated with metal, closed with locks and fas ins 
with metal bars (Deut. iii. 5; Ps. evi. 16; Is. : 
1, 2). Gates not defended by iron were of eit 
liable to be set on fire by an enemy (Judg. 1%. | . 
The gateways of royal palaces and even of aie 
houses were often richly ornamented. amare 
from the Law were inscribed on and above The 
gates (Deut. vi. 9; Is. liv. 12; Rev. xxl 21). a 
gates of Solomon’s Temple were very Lame a K 
costly, being overlaid with gold and ae Croll 
vi. 34, 35; .2 K. xviii. 16). Those of the a 
Place were of olive-wood, two-leaved, and over Fi 
with gold; those of the temple of fir (1 K. ie of 
32, 34; Ez, xli, 23, 24). The Saha ga cd 
pearl and precious stones (Is. liv. 12; we he 
21) may be regarded as having their types 1 
massive stone doors which are found in Son 0 abe 
ancient houses in Syria. These are of single © 
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several inches thick, sometimes 10 feet high, and 
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Gath-he'pher, or Git’tah-he’pher, a town on the 


turn on stone pivots above. Egyptian doorways | border of the territory of Zebulun, not far from 


were often richly ornamented. The parts of the 


doorway were the threshold (Judg. xix. 27); the 
side-posts, the lintel (Ex. xii. 7). In the Temple, 
Levites, and in houses of the wealthier classes, and 
in palaces, persons were especially appointed to keep 
the door (Jer, xxxv. 4:2 NK. xii. 9, xxv. 18, &c.). 





Anclent Egyptian door. (Wilkinson.) 


_ Gath, one of the five 
Nees (Josh, xiii. 3; 1 
piace of the 


royal cities of the Philis- 
aa Goliath (1 te and the native 
ant Golia » xvii. 4, 23). 
al of Gath has for Many centuries el 
a he Fisiai a pital ar ee) of the country, 
._,. minute examination of the several es of 
vont in which the name is rentioned Mr. 
F came to the conclusion that it stood upon 
This bey icuous hill now called Tell-es-Safieh. 
it, x — upon the side of the plain of Phi- 
ane : foot of the mountains of Judah; 10 
es : Ashdod, and about the same distance 
; a ee oh It is irregular in form, and 
ri a a high, Gath occupied a strong posi- 
Phils T. xi, 8) on the border of Judah and 
: (1 Sam. xxi, 10; 1 Chr. xviii. 1); and 

- oe and resources, forming the key of 
ae an It Was the scene of frequent struggles, 
Rare. 2 captured and recaptured (2 Chr. xi. 
’ ig K. xii. 17; Am. vi, 2). It was near 
ie pas (2 Chr. xi. 8), and appears 

: : on the way leading from the former 
of Calnt or when the Philistines fled on the death 
ean *y went “by the way of Shaaraim 
n ie and unto Ekron”” (1 Sam. xvii. 

a, , ves notices combine in pointin 

oe as the site of Gath, The aves of 
ns Gath was exposed appear to have de- 

Wot mention . comparatively early period, as it is 
kee among the other royal cities by the 
fanites tot (Zeph. ii. 45 Zech. ix. 5, 6). It is 
the moet sy i student as the scene of one of 

; ine} . : ; 
Desid (1 Sarah 1015)" in the life of king 


to have 


ae 


Japhia, now Yédfa, Vet xix. 12, 13), celebrated 
as the native place of the prophet Jonah (2 K. xiv. 
25). There can scarcely be a doubt that el-AMesh- 
had, a village 2 miles E. of Sefurieh, is the ancient 
Gath-hepher. 

Gath-rim'mon. 1. A city given out of the tribe 
of Dan to the Levites (Josh. xxi. 24; 1 Chr. vi. 
| 69), situated on the plain of Philistia, apparently 
| not far from Joppa (Josh. xix. 45). Its site is un- 


. | known.-—-2, A town of the half tribe of Manasseh 


west of the Jordan, assigned to the Levites (Josh. 
xxi, 25). The reading Gath-rimmon is probably an 
error of the transcribers. 

Ga'za (properly Azzah), one of the five chief 
cities of the Philistines, It is remarkable for its 
continuous existence and importance from the very 
earliest times. The secret of this unbroken history 
is to be found in the situation of Gaza. It is the 
last town in the S.W. of Palestine, on the frontier 

| towards Egypt. The same peculiarity of situa- 
| tion has made Gaza important in a military sense. 
Its name means “ the strong ;” and this was well 
elucidated in its siege by Alexander the Great, 
which lasted five months. This city was one of 
the most important military positions in the wars 
of the Maccabees (1 Macc. xi. 61, 62, xiii. 43). 
Some of the most important campaigns of the 
crusaders took place in the neighbourhood. The 
Biblical history of Gaza may be traced through the 
following . In Gen. x. 19 it appears, even 
before the call of Abraham, as a “ border ” city of 
the Canaanites. . In the conquest of Joshua the ter- 
ritory of Gaza is mentioned as one which he was 
not able to subdue (Josh. x. 41, xi, 22, xiii. 3). It 
was assigned to the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 47), 
and that tribe did obtain possession of it (Judg. i. 
18); but they did not hold it long; for soon after- 
wards we find it in the hands of the Philistines 
(Judg. iii. 3, xiii, 1, xvi. 1, 21); indeed it seems 
to have been their capital; and apparently con- 
tinued through the times of Samuel, Saul, and David 
to be a Philistine city (1 Sam. vi. 17, xiv. 52, 
xxxi. 1; 2 Sam, xxi. 15). Solomon became master 
of “ Azzah” (1 K, iv. 24). But in after times the 
same trouble with the Philistines recurred (2 Chr. 
xxi. 16, xxvi. 6, xxviii. 18). The passage where 
Gaza is mentioned in the N, I’. (Acts viii. 26) is full 
of interest. It is the account of the baptism of the 
Ethiopian eunuch on his return from Jerusalem to 
Egypt. The words “ which is desert’’ have given 
rise to much discussion, The probability is, that 
they refer to the road, and are used by the angel 
to inform PHILIP, who was then in Samaria, on 
what route he would find the eunuch. Besides the 
ordinary road from Jerusalem by Ramleh to Gaza, 
there was another, more favourable for carriages 
(Acts viii. 28), further to the south through He- 
bron, and thence through a district comparatively 
without towns and much exposed to the incursions. 
of people from the desert. The modern Ghuzzeh is 
situated partly on an oblong hill of moderate height, 
and partly on the lower ground. The climate of 
the place is almost tropical, but it has deep wells 
of excellent water. There are a few palm-trees in 
the town, and its fruit-orchards are very pro- 
ductive. But the chief feature of the neighbourhood 
is the wide-spread olive-grove to the N. and N.E, 

Gas‘ara, a place frequently mentioned in the 

wars of the Maccabees, and of great importance ip 
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the operations of both parties (1 Macc. ix. 52, xiii. 
53, xiv. 7, 33, 34, 36, xv. 28, xvi. 1; 2 Macc. x. 
32-36), There is every reason to believe that 
Gazara was the same place as the more ancient 
GEZER or GAZER. 

Ga'zathites, the (Josh. xiii. 3), the inhabitants 
of GAZA. 

Ga'zer, 2 Sam. v. 25; 1 Chr. xiv. 16. The 
same place as GRZER. 

Gagse'ra. 1. 1 Macc.iv. 15; vii. 45. The place 
elsewhere given as GAZARA.—2. One of the “ ser- 
vants of the temple,” whose sons returned with 
Zorobabel (1 Esd. v. ous [GazzaM.] 

Ga'zez, a name which occurs twice in 1 Chr. ii. 
46 ; (1) as son of Caleb by Ephah his concubine ; 
and (2) as son of Haran, the son of the same woman : 
the second is possibly only a repetition of the first. 

Ga‘zites, the, inhabitants of Gaza (Judg. xvi. 2). 

Gaz'zam. The Bene-Gazzam were among the 
families of the Nethinim who returned from the cap- 
tivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 48; Neh. vii. 51). 

Ge’ba. 1. A city of Benjamin, with ‘ suburbs,” 
allotted to the priests (Josh. xxi. 17; 1 Chr. vi. 
60). It is named amongst the first group of the 
Benjamite towns, apparently those lying near to 
and along the north boundary (Josh. xviii. 24), 
Here the name is given as GaBa. During the 
wars of the earlier part of the reign of Saul, Geba 
was held as a garrison by the Philistines (1 Sam, 
xiii, 3), but they were ejected by Jonathan. Later 
in the same campaign we find it referred to to define 
the position of the two rocks which stood in the ra- 
vine below the garrison of Michmash, in terms which 
fix Geba on the south and Michmash on the north 
of the ravine (1 Sam. xiv. 5: the A. V. has here 
Gibeah). Exactly in accordance with this is the 
position of the modern village of Jeba, which stands 
picturesquely on the top of its steep terraced hill, 
on the very edge of the great Wady Suweinit, look- 
ing northwards to the opposite village, which also 
retains its old name of Jfitkhmas.——-2, The Geba 
named in Jud. iii. 10, must be the place of the 
same name, Jeba, on the road between Samaria and 
Jenin, about three miles from the former. 

Ge’bal, a proper name, occurring in Ps, lxxxiii. 
7, in connexion with Edom and Moab, Ammon and 
Amalek, the Philistines and the inhabitants of Tyre. 
The contexts both of the psalm and of the histor- 
ical records will justify our assuming the Gebal of 
the Psalms to be ene and the same city with the 
Gebal of Ezekiel (xxvii. 9), a maritime town of 
Phoenicia, and not-another, as some have supposed, 
in the district round about Petra, which is by Jo- 
sephus, Eusebius, and St. Jerome called Gebalene. 
From the fact that its inhabitants are written 
“‘Giblians”” in the Vulg., and ‘* Biblians” in the 
LXX., we may infer their identity with the Giblites, 
spoken of in connexion with Lebanon by Joshua 
(xiii. 5), and that of their city with the “ Biblus ” 
(or Byblus) of profane literature. It is called 
Jebail by the Arabs, thus reviving the old Biblical 
name, 

Ge'’ber. 1. The son of Geber resided in the fortress 
of Ramoth-Gilead, and had charge of Havoth-Juir, 
and the district of Argob (1 K. iv. 13), Geber 
the son of Uri had a district south of the former— 
the “‘Iand of Gilead” (1 K. iv. 19). 

Ge’bim, a village north of Jerusalem (Is. x. 31), 
Apparently between Anathoth (the modern Anata) 
and the ridge on which Nob was situated, El- 
Isawiyeh occupies about the right spot. 
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Gedali‘ah. 1. Gepaxian, the son of Ahikam 
(Jeremiah’s protector, Jer. xxvi. 24), and grandson 
of Shaphan the secretary of king Josinh. After the 
destruction of the Temple, B.c. 588, Nebuchad- 
nezzar departed from Judaea, leaving Gedaliah with 
a Chaldean guard (Jer. xl. 5) at Mizpah, to govern 
the vine-dressers and husbandmen (Jer. lii, 15) 
who were exempted from captivity. Jeremiah joined 
Gedaliah; and Mizpah became the resort of Jews 
from various quarters (Jer. xl. 6, 11). He was 
murdered by Ishmael two months after his appoint- 
ment.—-3. A Levite, one of the six sons of Jeduthun 
who played the harp in the service of Jehovah 
(1 Chr. xxv. 3, 9).—8. A priest in the time of Ezra 
(Ezr, x. 18).—=-4. Son of Pashur (Jer. xxxvil. 1), 
one of those who caused Jeremiah to be imprisoned. 
—5. Grandfather of Zephaniah the prophet (Zeph. 
i. 1). 

Ged‘dur, 1 Esd. v.30. [Ganar.] 

Ged'eon. 1. One of the ancestors of Judith (Jud. 
viii, 1).—2. The Greek form of the Hebrew name 
GIDEON (Heb. xi. 32). 

Ge'der. The king of Geder was one of the 31 kings 
who were overcome by Joshua on the west of the 
Jordan (Josh, xii. 13). It is possible that it may be 
the same place as the Geder named in 1 Chr. iv. 39. 

Ged'erah, a town of Judah in the lowland 
country (Josh, xv. 36), apparently in its eastern 
part. No town bearing this name has nowever been 
yet discovered in this hitherto little explored district. 

Ged'erathite, the, the native of a place called 
Gederah, apparently in Benjamin (1 Chr. xii. 4). 

Ged'erite, the, the native of some place named 
Geder or Gederah (1 Chr. xxvii. 28). 

Ged’eroth, a town in the low country of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 41; 2 Chr, xxviii. 18). , 

Gederotha'im, a town in the low country 0 
Judah (Josh, xv. 36), named next in order to Ge- 
derah. 

Gedo’r. 
Judah (Josh. xv. 58), 


“4. °A town in the mountainous part of 
a few miles north of Hebron. 
Robinson discovered a Jedur half way paler 
Bethlehem and Hebron, about two miles west 0 
the road.—2. The town, apparently of pa 
to which “Jehoram of Gedor”’ belonged (1c i 
xii, 7).——8. An ancestor of Saul (1 Chr. vii. 31; 
ix. 37).—4. The name occurs twice In the ae 
logies of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 4, 18).—5. a $3 
records of the tribe of Simeon, in 1 Chr. iv. 34) 
certain chiefs of the tribe are said to have ett. 
the reign of Hezekiah, ‘to the entrance 0) ait 
unto the east side of the valley.” If what is : 
in ver. 42 was a subsequent incident in the sam 
expedition, then we should look for 
the south of Judah and Mount Seir, ein (hat 
No place of the name has yet been met with in 
direction. The LXX. read Gerar for Gedor. " 
Geha'szi, the servant or boy of Elisha. jue 
sent as the prophet’s messenger on two ena 
to the good Shunammite (2 K. iv.) ; x ae 
fraudulently money and garments a i: se 
was miraculously smitten with incurab Coe 
and was dismissed from the prophet's service soi 
v.). Later in the history he is menue sh 
engaged in relating to King Joram all the § 
things which Elisha had done (2 K. vili.). 
Gehen‘na, the “ valley of Hinnom, Fie 
son,” or “ children wis os on nt 
len to the S. of Jerusalem, whe! 
duction of the worship of the fire-gods by ee 
idolatrous Jews offered their children to 
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C Chr. xxviii. 3, xxxiii, 6; Jer. vii. 31, xix. 2-6). | time of the birth of Christ, we have a striking in- 
t became in later times the image of the place of'| cidental proof of the continuance of the Jewish 
everlasting punishment. genealogical economy in the fact that when Augustus 
Gel'iloth, a place named among the marks of | ordered the census of the empire to be taken, the 
the ‘south boundary line of the tribe of Benjamin | Jews in the province of Syria immediately went 
(Josh, xviii. 17). The name Geliloth never occurs | each one to his own city. Another proof is the 
again in this locality, and it therefore seems pro-| existence of our Lord’s genealogy in two forms as 
bable that Gilgal is the right reading, given by St. Matthew and St. Luke. The mention of 
Gemal'li, the father of Ammiel, the Danite spy | Zacharias, as “ of the course of Abia,” of Elizabeth, 
(Num. siii, 12), ‘ as ‘‘ of the daughters of Aaron,” and of Anna the 
Gemari‘ah, 1. Son of Shaphan the scribe, and | daughter of Phanuel, as “of the tribe of Aser,” are 
father of Michaiah, He was one of the nobles of | further indications of the same thing. And this 
Judah, and had s chamber in the house of the Lord, | conclusion is expressly confirmed by the testimony 
from which Baruch read Jeremiah’s alarming pro-|of Josephus. From all this it is abundantly ma- 
phecy in the ears of all the people, B.c., 606 (Jer, | nifest that the Jewish genealogical records con- 
nuri,).-2. Son of Hilkiah, was made the bearer of | tinued to be kept till near the destruction of Je- 
Jeremiah’s letter to the captive Jews (Jer, xxix.). {rusalem. But there can be little doubt that the 
Gems. (Stones, Precious. ] registers of the Jewish tribes and families pe- 
» In Hebrew the term for a genealogy | rished at the destruction of Jerusalem, and not 
or pedigree is ‘the book of the generations ;” and | before. It remains to be said that just notions of 
because the oldest histories were usually drawn up | the nature of the Jewish genealogical records are of 
on a genealogical basis, the expression often ex- great importance with a view to the right interpret- 
tended to the whole history. Nor is this genea-| ation of Scripture. Let it only be remembered 
logical form of history peculiar to the Hebrews, or | that these records have respect to political and ter- 
the Shemitic races. The earliest Greek histories ritorial divisions, as much as to strictly genealogical 
Were also genealogies, The promise of the land of | descent, and it will at once be seen how erroneous 
Canaan to the seed of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob|a conclusion it may be, that all who are called 
successively, and the separation of the Israelites | “sons” of such or such a patriarch, or chief father, 
from the Gentile world; the expectation of Messiah | must necessarily be his very children, If any one 
% to spring from the tribe of Judah; the exclu-| family or house became extinct, some other would 
sively hereditary priesthood of Aaron with its dig- | succeed to its place, called after its own chief father. 
aity and emoluments ; the long succession of kings | Hence of course a census of any tribe drawn up at 
in the line of David; and the whole division and|a later period, would exhibit different divisions 
Ma sae of the land upon genealogical principles | from one drawn up at an earlier. The same prin- 
2 Pi tribes, families, and houses of fathers, gave | ciple must be borne in mind in interpreting any 
‘per importance to the science of genenlogy | particular genealogy. Again, when a pedigree was 
a Jews than perhaps any‘ other nation, | abbreviated, it would naturally specify such genera- 
tan the founder of the nation, the system | tions as would indicate from what chief houses the 
sb ak by genealogies was much further de- person descended. But then as regards the chro- 
bisa Fine xrxv. 22-26, we have a formal | nological use of the Scripture genealogies, it follows 
i of the sons of Jacob, the patriarchs of the | from the above view that great caution is necessary 
Ge Ae sian in Ex. i, 1-5. In Gen. xlvi. we | in using them as measures of time, though they are 
lanel mgr tiara air census of the house of| invaluable for this purpose whenever we can be 
hen the I ri Jacob’s going down to Egypt. | sure that they are complete. Another feature in 
ros be tes were in the wilderness of Sinai, | the Scripture genealogies which it is worth while 
it famil taken by Divine command “after | to notice is the recurrence of the same name, or 
cating ae y the house of their fathers.” Ac-| modifications of the same name, such as Tobias, 
their ita ae genealogical divisions they pitched | Tobit, Nathan, Mattatha, and even of names of the 
offerings. chose Frohne and offered their gifts and | same signification, in the same family. The Jewish 
Canaan was ile spies, and the whole land of | genealogies have two forms, one giving the genera- 
of Leni a tae out amongst them, The tribe | tions in a descending, the other in an ascending 
ary be bly the only one which had no | scale. Examples of the descending form may be 
tare reign blood. In many of the Scrip-| seen in Ruth iv. 18-22, or 1 Chr. iii. Of the 
"gies it is quite clear that birth was not ascending 1 Chr. vi. 33-43 (A. V.); Eazr. vif. 1-5. 
Females are named in genealogies when there is 
anything remarkable about them, or when any 
right or property is transmitted throngh them. See 
Gen, xi. 29, xxii. 23, xxv, 1-4, xxxv. 22-26: Ex. vi. 
23; Num. xxvi. 33; 1 Chr. ii. 4, 19, 50, 35, &c. 
Genealogy of Jesus Christ. The New Testa- 
ment gives us the genealogy of but one-person, that 
of our Saviour. The following propositions will 
explain the true construction of these genealogies :— 
1, They are both the genealogies of Joseph, #. ¢. of 
Jesus Christ, as the reputed and legal son of Joseph 
and Mary. 2, The genealogy of St. Matthew is, as 
Grotius most truly and unhesitatingly asserted, 
Joseph’s genealogy as legal successor to the throne 
of David. St. Luke’s is Joseph’s private genealogy, 
exhibiting his real birth, as David's son, and thus 
showing why he was heir to Solomon’s crown. The 
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simple principle that one evangelist exhibits that 
genealogy which contained the successive heirs to 
David’s and Solomon’s throne, while the other ex- 
hibits the paternal stem of him who was the heir, 
explains all the anomalies of the two pedigrees, their 
agreements as well as their discrepancies, and the 
circumstance of their being two at all. 3. Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, was in all probability the 
daughter of Jacob, and first cousin to Joseph her 
husband. But besides these main difficulties, as 
they have been thought to be, there are several 
others which cannot be passed over in any account, 
however concise, of the genealogies of Christ. The 
most startling is the total discrepancy between them 
both and that of Zerubbabel in the O. T. (1 Chr. 
iii. 19-24). In this last, of seven sons of Zerub- 
babel not one bears the name, or anything like the 
name, of Rhesa or Abiud; and of the next genera- 
tion not one bears the name, or anything like the 
name, of Eliakim or Joanna, which are in the corre- 
sponding generation in Matthew and Luke. thesa 
is in fact not a name at all, but it is the Chaldee 
title of the princes of the captivity. It is very pro- 
bable therefore that this title should have been 
placed, against the name of Zerubbabel by some 
early Christian Jew, and thence crept into the text. 
If this be so, St. Luke will then give Joanna as the 
son of Zerubbabel. But Joanna is the very same 
name as Hananiah, the son of Zerubbabel according 
to 1 Chr. iii. 19, [HaNantAn.] In St. Matthew 
this generation is omitted. In the next generation 
we identify Matthew’s Ab-jud (Abiud) with Luke’s 
Juda, and both with Hodaiah of 1 Chr. iii. 24, by 
the simple process of supposing the Shemaiah of 
1 Chr, iii. 22 to be the same person as the Shimei 
of ver. 19. The next difficulty is the difference in 
the number of generations between the two gene- 
alogies. St. Matthew’s division into three four- 
teens gives only 42, while St. Luke, from Abraham 
to Christ inclusive, reckons 56, or, which is more 
to the point (since the generations between Abraham 
and David are the same in both genealogies), while 
St. Matthew reckons 28 from David to Christ, St. 
Luke reckons 43, or 42 without Rhesa. But the 
genealogy itself supplies the explanation. In the 
second tessarodecade, including the kings, we know 
that three generations are omitted—Ahaziah, J oash, 
Amaziah—-in order to reduce the generations from 
17 to 14: the difference between these 17 and the 
19 of St. Luke being very small. So in like man- 
ner it is obvious that the generations have been 
abridged in the same way in the third division to 
keep to the number 14. Another difficulty is the 
apparent deficiency in the number of the last tessaro- 
decade, which seems to contain only 13 names ; but 
the explanation of this is, that either in the process 
of translation, or otherwise, the names of Jehoiakim 
and Jehoiachin have got confused and expressed by 
the one name Jechonias, The last difficulty of suf- 
ficient importance to be mentioned here is a chrono- 
logical one. In both the genealogies there are but 
three names between Salmon and David—Boaz, 
Obed, Jesse. But, according to the common 
chronology, from the entrance into Canaan (when 
Salmon was come to man’s estate) to the birth of 
David was 405 or from that to 500 years 









terval between the Exodus and David by about 200 
years, which brings it to the length indicated by | 
the genealogies, does in the most remarkable manner 
bring Israelitish history into harmony with Ear 
tian, with the traditional Jewish date of the Exodus, 
with the fragment of Edomitish history preserved 
in Gen. xxxvi, 31-29, and with the internal evi- 
dence of the Israelitish history itself. The follow- 
ing pedigree will exhibit the successive generations 
as given by the two Evangelists:— 
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GENERATION 
Nagre 


Ean 


Ellod 
Kose 
Naura 
Amos 
Mattathlas 
Joseph 
. Janne 
Melchi 


1 
[ Levi 
i (Matt. and Luke) J 


Matt. His heir was. - Matthan or Matha 
I 





! 
Jacob Heli 
| (Malt, and Luke) | 
Mary = Jacob's heir was Seen 
JESUS, called Christ, 


Thus it will be seen that the whole number of 
generations from Adam to Christ, both inclusive, 


is 74, Without the second Cainan and Rhesa. 


Generation. 1. Abstract :—time, either definite 


or indefinite. The primary meahing of the Heb. 
dér is revolation: hence period of time. From 
the general idea of a period comes the more special 
notion of an age or generation of men, the ordin- 
ary period of human life. In the long-lived Patri- 

age a generation seems to have been com- 
pated ab 100 years (Gen. xv. 16; comp. 13, and 
Ex, xii, 40); the latter reckoning, however, was 
the same which has been adopted by other civilised 
tations, viz. from thirty to forty years (Job xlii. 
16), For generation in the sense of a definite 
Period of time, see Gen. xv. 16; Deut. xxiii. 3, 4, 
8, kc, As an indefinite period of time :—for time 
12; for time 
2. Concrete :— 


rendere For the abstract 
and indefinite, see Luke 1.50, Eph, iii, 21 (A. V. 
tin oun av. 21 (A.V. “of old 
i Mat x 16, ended 
~areth. In this form the name a rs in 
the nite ofthe A.V. of 1611, in Matk vi. 53, 
fe v1, following the spelling of the Vulgate. 
a rly, 34 the A. V, originally followed the 

od Greek Text—Genesaret. 
i Ten the first book of the Law or Pentateuch. 
63 of Genesis has an interest and an im- 
Which no other document of antiquity 
te wold _ If not absolutely the oldest book in 
it is the oldest which lays any claim to 
If the religious books 
in antiquity make any pretensions to vie with it 
sunble Pid all other respects they are immea- 
; lee ‘nor. Genesis is neither like the Vedas, 
hymns more or less sublime; nor 
Ni A philosophic speculation on the 
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properly termed a history of the world; the latter 
is a history of the fathers of the Jewish race, But 
from first to last it is a religious history. It is very 
important to beur in mind this religious aspect of 
the history, if we would put ourselves in a position 
rightly to understand it. Ofcourse the facts must 
be treated like any other historical facts, sifted in 
the same way, and subjected to the same laws of 
evidence. But if we would judge of the work asa 
whole we must not forget the evident aim of the 
writer. It is only in this way we can understand, 
for instance, why the history of the Fall is given 
with so much minuteness of detail, whereas of whole 
generations of men we have nothing but a bare cata- 
logue. And only in this way can we account for 
the fact that by far the greater portion of the book 
is occupied not with the fortunes of nations, but 
with the biographies of the three patriarchs, 
B. Unity and Design.—That a distinct plan and 
method characterise the work is now generally ad- 
mitted. What then is the plan of athe writer ? 
First, we must bear in mind that Genesis is after 
all but a portion of a larger work. The five books 
of the Pentateuch form a consecutive whole : they 
are not merely a collection of ancient fragments 
loosely strung together, but a well-digested and con- 
nected composition. The great subject of this his- 
tory is the establishment of the Theocracy. Its 
central point is the giving of the Law on Sinai, 
and the solemn covenant there ratified, whereby 
the Jewish nation was constituted “a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation to Jehovah.’ The book 
of Genesis (with the first chapters of Exodus) de- 
scribes the steps which led to the establishment ot' 
the Theocracy. It isa part of the writer’s plan to 
tell us what the Divine preparation of the world 
was, in order to show, first, the significance of the 
call of Abraham, and next, the true nature of the 
Jewish theocracy. He begins with the creation of 
the world, because the God who created the world 
and the God who revealed Himself to the fathers is 
the same God. The book of Genesis has thus a 
character at once special and universal.» [t em- 
braces the world; it speaks of God as the God of 
the whole human race. But as the introduction to 
Jewish history, it makes the universal interest sub- 
ordinate to the national. Five principal persons are 
the pillars, so to speak, on which the whole super- 
structure rests, Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. It will be seen that a specific plan is pre- 
served throughout. The main purpose is never 
forgotten. God’s relation to Israel holds the first 
place in the writer’s mind. It is this which it is 
his object to convey. The history of that chosen 
seed, who were the heirs of the promise and the 
guardians of the Divine oracles, is the only history 
which interprets man’s relation to God. By its 
light all others shine, and may be read when the 
time shall come. Meanwhile, as the different fami- 
lies drop off here and there from the principal stock, 
their course is briefly indicated. Beyond all doubt, 
then, we may trace in the book of Genesis in its 
present form a systematic plan. But does it follow 
from this that: the book, as it at present stands, 
is the work of a single author ?—=C. Integrity. 
—This is the next question we have to consider. 
Granting that this unity of design, which we have 
already noticed, leads to the conclusion that the 
work must have been by the same hand, are there 
any reasons for supposing that the author availed 
himself in its composition of earlier documents ? 
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and if so, are we still able by critical investigation 
to ascertain where they have been introduced into 
the body of the work? 1. Now it is almost im- 
possible to read the book of Genesis with anything 
like a critical eye without being struck with the 
great peculiarities of style and language which 
certain portions of it present, Thus, for instance, 
chap, ii, 3-iii. 24 is quite different both from chap. 
i. and from chap. iv. Again, chap. xiv. and (ac- 
cording to Jahn) chap, xxiii. are evidently separate 
documents transplanted in their original form with- 
out correction or modification into the existing work. 
In fact there is nothing like uniformity of style till 
we come to the history of Joseph. 2. We are led 
to the same conclusion by the inscriptions which 
are prefixed to certain sections, as ii. 4, v. 1, vi. 9, 
x. 1, xi. 10, 27, and seem to indicate so many older 
documents. 3. Lastly, the distinct use of the 
Divine names, Jehovah in some sections, and Elohim 
in others, is characteristic of two different writers, 
Astruc, a Belgian physician, was the first who 
broached the theory that Genesis was based on a 
collection of older documents. Of these he pro- 
fessel to point out as many as twelve, the use of 
the Divine names, however, having in the first in- 
stance suggested the distinction. Subsequently 
Kichhorn adopted this theory, so far as to admit 
that two documents, the one Elohistic, and the other 
Jehovistic, were the main sources of the book, 
though he did not altogether exclude others. Since 
his time the theory has been maintained, but vari- 
ously modified, by one class of critics, whilst an- 
other class has strenuously opposed it. The great 
weight of probability lies on the side of those who 
argue for the existence of different documents, 
Here and there throughout the book we meet with 
a later remark, intended to explain or supplement 
the earlier monument. And in some instances 
there seems to have been so complete a fusion of 
the two principal documents, the Elohistic and the 
Jehovistic, that it is no longer possible accurately 
to distinguish them. Of the two principal docu- 
ments, the Elohistic is the earlier, Hupfeld, whose 
analysis is very careful, thinks that he can discover 
traces of three original records, an earlier Elohist, 
a Jehovist, and a later Elohist. These three docu- 
ments were, according to him, subsequently united 
and arranged by a fourth person, who acted as 
editor of the whole.—D, Authenticity.—Luther 
used to say, “ Nihil pulchrius Genesi, nihil utilius.” 
But hard critics have tried all they can to mar its 
beauty and to detract from its utility. Certain it 
is that no book has met with more determined and 
unsparing assailants. To enumerate and to reply 
to all objections would be impossible. We will only 
refer to some of the most important. (1.) The 
story of Creation, as given in the first chapter, has 
been set aside in two ways: first by placing it on 
the same level with other cosmogonies which are to 
be found in the sacred writings of all nations ; and 
next, by asserting that its statements are directly 
contradicted by the discoveries of modern science. 
Let us glance at these two objections. (a.) Now 
when we compare the Biblical with all other known 
cosmogonies, we are immediately struck with the 
great moral superiority of the former. There is no 
confusion here between the Divine Creator and His 
work, God is before all things, God creates all 
things : this is the sublime assertion of the Hebrew 
writer, Whereas all the cosmogonies of the heathen 
world err in one of two directions, Either they 
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are Dualistic, that is, they regard God and matter 
as two eternal co-existent principles; or they are 
Pantheistic, i.e. they confound God and matter, | 
making the material universe a kind of emanation 
from the great Spirit which informs the mass. 
(6.) It would occupy too large a space to discuss 
at any length the objections which have been urged 
from the results of modern discovery against the 
literal truth of this chapter. One or two remarks 
of a general kind must suffice. It is argued, for 
instance, that light could not have existed before 
the sun, whereas the Mosaic narrative makes light 
created on the first day, and the sun on the fourth, 
But we do not Anow that the existing laws of crea- 
tion were in operation when the creative fiat was 
first put forth. And again, it is not certain that 
the language of Genesis can only mean that the sun 
was created on the fourth day. It may mean that 
then only did that luminary become visible to our 
planet. With regard to the six days, no reasonable 
doubt can exist that they ought to be interpreted 
as six periods, without defining what the length of 
those periods is. No attempt, however, which has 
as yet been made to identify these six periods with 
corresponding geological epochs can be pronounced 
satisfactory. What we ought to maintain is, that 
no reconciliation is necessary. It 4s certain that 
the author of the first chapter of Genesis, whether 
Moses or some one else, knew nothing of geology 
or astronomy. It is certain that he made use of 
phraseology concerning physical facts in accordance 
with the limited range of information which he 
possessed. It is also certain that the Bible was 
never intended to reveal to us knowledge of which 
our own faculties, rightly used, could put us m 
possession; and we have no business therefore to 
expect anything but popular language in the de- 
scription of physical phenomena. (2.) To = 
description of Paradise, and the history of the sn 
and of the Deluge very similar remarks apply. Al 
nations have their own version of these facts. But 
if there be any one original source of these tradi- 
tions, any root from which they diverged, we ao 
not doubt where to look for it. ‘The earliest reco 
of these momentous facts is that’ preserved in the 
Bible. Opinions have differed whether we © tie 
take the story of the Fall in Gen. iii, to be a Htera 
statement of facts, or whether we should a 
as an allegory. But in the latter case we feud 
not to deny that spiritual truth, Neither Bait 
we overlook the very important bearing whi ‘ 
this narrative has on the whole of the ag bed 
history of the world and of Israel. The oa 
versality of the Deluge, it may be proved, is ie 
at variance with the most certain facts of geology: 
But then we are not bound to contend for a unr 
versal deluge. The Biblical writer denotibeli € 
universal, but that was only because it covered 
was then the known world. (3.) When we a 
down to a later period by the rier where W 
have the opportunity of testi e accuracy 
historian, we find it in rsanyied the most ere 
particulars abundantly corroborated. One 0 
strongest proofs of the bond fide historical eeceen ‘the 
of the earlier portion of Genesis is rae wire re, 
valuable ethnological catalogue con ned in that 
i in the dispersion, 
(4.) As to the fact implied foh 
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lies. (5.) Another fact which rests on the autho- 
rity of the earlier chapters of Genesis, the deriva- 
tion of the whole human race from a single pair, 
has been abundantly confirmed by recent investiga- 
tions, (6.) It is quite impossible, as has already 
been said, to notice all the objections made by hostile 
critics at every step as we advance. But it may be 
well to refer to one more instunce in which sus- 
picion has been cast upon the credibility of the nar- 
ative, Three stories are found in three distinct 
portions of the Book, which in their main features 
no doubt present a striking similarity to one another. 
See sii. 10-20, xx., xxvi. 1-11. These, it is said, 
are clearly only three different versions of the same 
story. There is a further difficulty about the age 
of Sarah at the time of the first occurrence. But 
it is a minute criticism, hardly worth answering, 
which tries to cast suspicion on the veracity of the 
Writer, because of difficulties such as these. The 
positive evidence is overwhelming in favour of his 
credibility, The patriarchal tent beneath the shade 
of some spreading tree, the wealth of flocks and 
herds, the free and generous hospitality to strangers, 
the strife for the well, the purchase of the cave of 
Machpelah for a burial-place—we feel at once that 
thee are no inventions of a later writer in more 
civilized times? So again, what can be more life 
like, more touchingly beautiful, than the picture 
of Hagar and Ishmael, the meeting of Abraham's 
fervant with Rebekah, or of Jacob with Rachel at 
the well of Haran? There is a fidelity in the mi- 
dutest incidents which convinces us that we are 
reading history, not fable. Or can anything more 
completely transport us into patriarchal times than 


the battle of the kings and the interview between 
Abraham and Melchisedec ? Passing on to a later 
portion uf the Book, we find the writer evincing the 
mest accurate knowledge of the state of society in 
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Egypt.—E. Author and date of composition.—This 
subject is discussed under PENTATEUCH. 

Genne'sar, The Water of, 1 Macc. xi. 67. 
[GENNESARET. 

Gennes‘aret, Land of. After the miracle of 
feeding the five thousand, our Lord and His dis- 
ciples crossed the Lake of Gennesaret apd came to 
the other side, at a place which is called “ the land 
of Gennesaret” (Matt. xiv. 34; Mark vi. 54). It 
is generally believed that this term was applied to 
the fertile crescent-shaped plain on the western 
shore of the lake, extending from Khan Minyeh on 
the north to the steep hill behind Mejdel on the 
south, and called by the Arabs el-Ghuveir, “the 
little Ghor.” Mr. Porter gives the length as three 
miles, and the greatest breadth as about one mile. 
Additional interest is given to the land of Gen- 
nesaret, or el-Ghuweir, by the probability that its 
scenery suggested the parable of the Sower. 

Gennes aret, Sea of, called in the O.T. “ the 
Sea of Chinnereth,”’ or ‘“ Cinneroth’’ (Num. xxxiv. 
11; Josh. xii. 3), from a town of that name which 
stood on or near its shore (Josh. xix. 35), At its 
north-western angle was a beautiful and fertile plain 
called ‘‘ Gennesaret’’ (Matt. xiv. 34), from which 
the name of the lake was taken. The Jake is also 
called in the N. T. “ the sea of Galilee,” from the 
province of Galilee which bordered on its western 
side (Matt. iv. 18; Mark vii. 31; John vi. 1); and 
“the sea of Tiberias,” from the celebrated city 
(John vi. 1). Its modern name is Bahr Tubariyeh. 
Most of our Lord’s public life was spent in the en- 
virons of the Sea of Gennesaret. This region was 
then the most densely peopled in all Palestine. No 
less than nine cities stood on the very shores of the 
lake. The Sea of Gennesaret is of an oval shape, 
about thirteen geographical miles long, and six 
broad. The river Jordan enters it at its northern 
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end, and passes out at its southern end. In fact 
the bed of the lake is just a lower section of the 
great Jordan valley. Its most remarkable feature 
is its deep depression, being no less than 700 fect 
below the level of the ocean. The scenery is bleak 
and monotonous. The great depression makes the 
climate of the shores almost tropical. This is very 
sensibly felt by the traveller in going down from 
the plains of Galilee. In summer the heat is in- 
tense, and even in early spring the air has some- 
thing of an Egyptian balminess. The water of the 
lake is sweet, cool, and transparent; and as the 
beach is everywhere pebbly it has a_ beautiful 
sparkling look, It abounds in fish now as in an- 
cient times. 

Genne'us, father of Apollonius (2 Mace. xii. 2). 

Gentiles. I. Old Testament.—The Hed, géyim 
signified the nations, the surrounding nations, 
foreigners as opposed to Israel (Neh. v. 8). Not- 
withstanding the disagreeable connotation of the 
term, the Jews were able to use it, even in the 
plural, in a purely technical, geographical sense. 
So Gen. x. 53 Gen, xiv. 1; Josh. xii. 235; Is, ix. 1. 
—II. New Testament.—l. The Greek €6vos in sing. 
means a people or nation ( Matt. xxiv. 7; Acts ii. 5, 
&e.), and even the Jewish people (Luke vii. 5, 
xxiii, 2, &c.). It is only in the pl. that it is used 
for heathen, gentiles. 2. “EAAnyv, John vii. 35; 
liom, iii. 9. The A. V. is not consistent in its 
treatment of this word; sometimes rendering it by 
“Greek” (Acts xiv. 1, xvii. 4; Rom. i. 16, x. 12), 
sometimes by * Gentile” (Rom. ii. 9, 10, iii. 9; 
1 Cor, x. 32). The latter use of the word seems to 
have arisen from the almost universal adoption of 
the Greek language. 

Gen'ubath, the son of Hadad, an Edomite of the 
royal family, by an Egyptian princess, the sister of 
‘Tahpenes, the queen of the Pharaoh who governed 
Egypt in the latter part of the reign of David (1 K. 
xi. 20; comp. 16), 

Ge'on, i. c. GuION, one of the four rivers of 
Iden (Ecclus. xxiv. 27), 

Ge'ra, one of the “ sons,” i, ¢. descendants, of 
Benjamin, enumerated in Gen, xlvi. 21, as already 
living at the time of Jacob's migration into Egypt. 
He was son of Bela (1 Chr. viii. 3). The text of 
this last passage is very corrupt; and the different 
Geras there named seem to reduce themselves into 
one,—the same as the son of Bela. Gera, who is 
named (Judg, iii. 15) as the ancestor of Ehud, and 
in 2 Sam. xvi. 5 as the ancestor of Shimei who 
cursed David, is probably also the same person. 

Gerah. [WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.] 

Ge'rar, a very ancient city south of Gaza. It 
occurs chiefly in Genesis (x. 19, xx. 1, xxvi. 16); 
also incidentally in 2 Chr. xiv. 13, 14. It must 
have trenched on the ‘ south” or “ south country”’ 
of later Palestine. From a comparison of xxi. 32 
With xxvi, 23, 26, Beersheba would seem to be just 
on the verge of this territory, and perhaps to be its 
limit towards the N.E. For its southern boundary, 
though very uncertain, none is more probable than 
the Wadys El Arish (“River of Egypt”) and El 

Ain; south of which the neighbouring ‘* wilder- 
re of Paran” (xx. 15, xxi. 22, 34) may be pro- 
Joork pry saes to begin. Williams speaks of a 
pri . as now existing, three hours §,S.E. 
limit, of th 1s may probably indicate the northern 

e territory, if not the site of the town. 


The valley of Gerar may be al i 
wady within the limits Jodicateds Pe ag 
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Ger'asa. This name does not occur in the 0.T., 
or in the Received Text of the N.T. But it is 
now generally admitted that in Matt. viii. 28, 
** Gerasenes”’ supersedes “ Gadarenes.” Gerasa was 
a celebrated city on the eastern borders of Peraes. 
It is situated amid the mountains of Gilead, 20 
miles east of the Jordan, and 25 north of Phil- 
adelphia, the ancient Rabbath-Ammon. It is not 
known when or by whom Gerasa waa founded, It 
is first mentioned by Josephus as having been cap- 
tured by Alexander Jannaeus (circ. B.C, 85), It is 
indebted for its architectural splendour to the age 
and genius of the Antonines (A.D. 138-80). The 
ruins of Gerasa are by far the most beautiful and 
extensive east of the Jordan. They are situated on 
both sides of a shallow valley that runs from north 
to south through a high undulating plain, and falls 
into the Zurka (the ancient Jabbok) at the distance 
of about 5 miles. The form of the city is an irre 
gular square, each side measuring nearly a mile. 
Its modern name is Jerash, 

Ger'gesenes, Matt. viii, 28. [GADARA.] 

Ger'gesites, The, Jud. v. 16. [Giro asHtTEs.] 

Ger'izim, a mountain designated by Moses, in 
conjunction with Mount Ebal, to be the scene of a 
great solemnity upon the entrance of the children 
of Israel into the promised land. High places had 
a peculiar charm attached to them in these days of 
external observance. ‘The law was delivered from 
Sinai: the blessings and curses affixed to the pet 
formance or neglect of it were directed to be pro- 
nounced upon Gerizim and Ebal (Deut, xxvil.; 
Josh. viii.), The next question is, Has Moses de- 
fined the localities of Ebal and Gerizim? Standing 
on the eastern side of the Jordan, in the land of 
Moab (Deut. i. 5), he asks: ‘ Are they not on the 
other side Jordan, by the way where the sun goeth 
down (i. ¢, at some distance to the W.), in the land 
of the Canaanites, which dwell in the champaign 
over against Gilgal, beside the plains of Moreh ? ’ 
There is no room for doubting the Scriptural posi- 
tion of Ebal and Gerizim to have been—where they 
are now placed—in the territory of the tribe of 
Ephraim ; the latter of them overhanging the city 
of Shechem or Sicima, as Josephus, following the 
Scriptural narrative, asserts. It is a far more Im- 
portant question whether Gerizim was the mountain 
on which Abraham was directed to offer allt 
Isaac (Gen. xxii, 2, and sq.). First, then, let a 
observed that it is not the mountain, but the is 
trict which is there called Moriah (of the same 100 
with Moreh: see Corn. a Lapid. on Gen, XU. 6), 
and that antecedently to the occurrence which ae, 
place ‘ upon one of the mountains” in its vicinity” A 
a consideration which of itself would naturally Phe 
to the locality, already known to Abraham, as n 
plain or plains of Moreh, “ the land ee 
‘the high land;” and therefore consistently Ht 
land of adoration,” or “ religious worship, oa ins 
variously explained. That all these inter l 
are incomparably more applicable to be 78 a 
features of Gerizim and its peighbourhes 1s aan 
built his temple, none can for a moment doubt who 
have seen both. ‘The Samaritans, therefore, O70. 
whom the tradition of the true site of Pera stay 
been preserved, are probably not in aioe 
point out still—as have done from Abrabait's 
morial—Gerizim as the hill upon which ADV 0M 
“faith was made perfect.” Another errs that 
the Samaritans is far less trustworthy? vi © 
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Mount Gerizim was the spot where Melchisedech Gershonites, the, the family descended from 
met Abraham—though there certainly was a Salem | Gersuon or GERSHOM, the son of Levi (Num. iii, 
or Shalem in that neighbourhood (Gen. xxsiii. 18). | 21, 23, 24, iv. 24, 27, xxvi. 57; Josh. xxi. 33; 
Lastly, the altar which Jacob built was not on|1 Chr. xxiii. 7 ; 2 Chr. xxix. 12). “THe Ger- 
Gerizim, as the Samaritans contend, though pro- | SHONITE,” as applied to individuals, occurs in 1 
tably about its base, at the head of the plain be- | Chr. xxvi, 21 (Laadan), xxix. 8 (Jehiel), 
tween it and Ebal, “in the parcel of a field” which} @er’son, 1 Esd. viii. 29. (GERsuom, 3. 
that patriarch purchased from the children of Hamor, Ger'zites, the, a tribe who with the Geshurites 
and where he spread his tent (Gen. xxxiii. 18-20). | and the Amalekites occupied the land between the 
Here was likewise his well (John iv. 6), and the | south of Palestine and Egypt in the time of Saul 
tomb of his son Joseph (Josh. xxiv. 32), both of (1 Sam. xxvii. 8). The name is not found in the 
Which are still shown. We now enter upon the | text of the A. V., but only in the margin, In the 
second phase in the history of Gerizim. Accord- | name of Mount Gerizim we have the only remaining 
ing to Josephus, a marriage contracted between | trace of the presence of this old tribe of Bedouins in 
Manasceh, brother of Jaddus, the then high-priest, | central Palestine. 
and the daughter of Sanballat the Cuthaean (comp.| Ge'sem, the Land of, the Greek form of the 
 K. xvii, 24), having created a great stir amongst | Hebrew name GosHEN (Jud. i. 9). 
the Jews, who had been strictly forbidden to con-| Ge'sham (properly GrSHAN, as in A. V. of 
tract alien marriages (Ezr. ix. 2; Neh. xiii. 23), | 1611), one of the sons of JANDAT, in the genealogy 
Sanballat, in order to reconcile his son-in-law to this | of J udah and family of Caleb (1 Chr. ii. 47). 
unpopular affinity, obtained leave from Alexander Ge'shem, and Gash'mu, an Arabian, mentioned 
the Great to build a temple upon Mount Gerizim, | in Neh. ii. 19, and vi. 1, 2,6. We may conclude 
and to inaugurate a rival priesthood and altar there | that he was an inhabitant of Arabia Petraea, or of 
to those of Jerusalem. « Samaria thenceforth,” | the Arabian Desert, and probably the chief of a 
ays Prideaux, “ became the common refuge and | tribe. The Arabic name corresponding to Geshem 
asylum of the refractory Jews.” Gerizim is like- | cannot easily be identified. Jésim (or Gadsim) is 
Woe still to the Samaritans what Jerusalem is to | one of very remote antiquity, and Jashum is the 
the Jews, and Mecca to the Mahometans, name of an historical tribe of Arabia Proper; the 
Ger'ixites, 1 Sam. xxvii. 8. (GErzires, ] latter may more probably be compared with it. 
Gerrhe'nians, the, named in 2 Macc. xiii. 24 Ge'shur, a little principality in the north-eastern 
caly, From the nature of the case the Gerrhenians | corner of Bashan, adjoining the province of Argob 
must have been south of Ptolemais. Grotius seems | (Deut. iii. 14), and the kingdom of Aram (Syria in 
Pri been the first to suggest that the town | the A. V.; 2 Sam. xv. 8; comp. 1 Chr. ii. 23), 
erhon or Gerrha was intended. Ewald, with | It is highly probable that Geshur was a section 
Ereater probability, conjectures that the inhabitants | of the wild and rugged region now called el-Lejah. 
ome ancient city of GERAR are meant. [ ARGob. ] 
iytritm. 1. The first-born son of Moses and |" Gesh'ari and Gesh'urites. 1. The inhabitants 
wporah (Ex, ii, 22, xviii. 3). The name is ex- | of Geshur (Deut. iii. 14; Josh. xii. 5, xiii, 11).— 
i al in these passages as—“‘a stranger there,” |2. An ancient tribe which dwelt in the desert 
For hese? Moses’ being a foreigner in Midian—— | between Arabia and Philistia (Josh. xiii. 2; 1 Sam. 
ioe Gere Thave been a stranger (Ger) in a | xxvii. 8), 
Hehe d. Its true meaning, taking it as a Geth’er, the third in order of the sons of Aram 
of &w Word, is “expulsion.” The circumcision | (Gen. x. 23). No satisfactory trace of the people 
} i 8 probably related in Ex. iv, 25.000 sprung from this stock has been found. 
; pee: under Which the name GERSHON—the Gethsem'ane, a small “ farm” (A. V. “place ?? 
ere Levi—is given in several passages of | Matt. xxvi. 36; Mark xiv. 32), situated across the 
.Tm8 The ! Chr. vi. 16, 17, 20, 43, 62, 71, | brook Kedron (John xviii, 1), probably at the foot 
Of Phin. ~~ }ePresentative of the priestly family | of Mount Olivet (Luke xxii, 39), to the N.W., and 
chas, among those who accompanied Ezra | about $ or } of a mile English from the walls of 
: Jerusalem, There was a “ garden,” or rather 
orchard, attached to it, to which the olive, fig, 
and pomegranate doubtless invited resort by their 
hospitable shade. And we know from the Evan- 
gelists Luke (xxii. 39) and John (xviii. 2) that our 
Lord ofttimes resorted thither with his disciples. 
According to Josephus the suburbs of Jerusalem 
abounded with gardens and pleasure-grounds. But 
Gethsemane has not come down to us as a scene 
of mirth; its inexhaustible associations are the 
offspring of a single event—the Agony of the Son 
of God on the evening preceding His Passion. 
A modern garden, in which are eight venerable 
olive-trees, and a grotto to the north, detached from 
it, and in closer connexion with the Church of the 
Sepulchre of the Virgin. Against the contemporary 
antiquity of the olive-trees, it has been urged that 
Titus cut down all the trees round about Jerusalem. 
The probability would seem to be that they were 
planted by Christian hands to mark the spot: 
unless, like the sacred olive of the Acropolis, they 
may have reproduced themselves, ; 









































Gershon, the eldest of the three sons of Levi 
ee the descent of Jacob’s family into Egypt 
born she ett § Ex. vi. 16). But, though the eldest- 
Z ves lies of Gershon were outstri in 
ae ir younger brethren of Kohath, from 
AL the fn & Moses and the priestly line of Aaron. 
umber of in the wilderness of Sinai the whole 
‘Sun a males of the Bene-Gershon was 7500 
the Merariy.” Midway between the Kohathites and 

frig The sons of Gershon had charge of 
rs e Tabernacle—the coverings, cur- 
28): for thee and cords (Num. iii. 25, 26, iv. 25, 
transport of these they had two covered 


Gershoniten ep cites thirteen fell to the lot of the 
two in Yor jee Were in the northern tribes—. 


four ip anasseh beyond Jordan, four in Issachar. 
Cos, pe and three in Naphtali, ; 
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Geu'el, son of Machi, the Gadite spy (Num. xiii. | Beg. ii. 179.—-The next race of giants which we 
15). find mentioned in Scripture is, 3. THE REPHAIM, 
Gez'er, an ancient city of Canaan, whose king, | a name which frequently occurs, and in some. re 
Horam, or Elam, coming to the assistance of Lachish, | markable passages. The earliest mention of them 
was killed with all his people by Joshua (Josh. x. | is the record of their defeat by Chedorlaomer and 
33, xii. 12). The town, however, is not said to} some allied kings at Ashteroth Karnaim (Gen. xiv. 
have been destroyed. It formed one of the land-| 5). Extirpated, however, from the east of Pales- 
marks on the south boundary of Ephraim, between | tine, they long found a home in the west (2 Sam. 
the lower Beth-horon and the Mediterranean (xvi. 3), | xxi. 18, 5q.; 1 Chr. xx. 4). It is probable that 
the western limit of the tribe (1 Chr. vii. 28). It] they had possessed districts west of the Jordan in 
was allotted with its suburbs to the Kohathite | early times, since the “ Valley of Rephaim” (2 Sam. 
Levites (Josh. xxi. 21; 1 Chr. vi. 67); but the) v. 18; 1 Chr. xi. 15; Is. xvii. 5), a rich valley 
original inhabitants were not dispossessed (Judg. i. | S.W. of Jerusalem, derived its name from them. 
29); and even down to the reign of Solomon the | They were probably one of those aboriginal people 
Canaanites were still dwelling there, and paying | to whose existence the traditions of many nations 
tribute to Israel (1 K. ix. 16). Ewald takes Gezer | testify, and of whose genealogy the Bible gives us 
and’Geshur to be the same. In one place Gob is| no information. Some suppose them to be Japheth- 
given as identical with Gezer (1 Chr. xx. 43; comp. | ites. In A.V. the words used for it are “ Rephaim, 
2 Sam. xxi. 18). The exact site of Gezer has not | “giants,” and “ the dead.” That it has the latter 
been discovered, but its general position is not| meaning in many passages is certain (Ps. Ixxxviii, 
difficult to infer. Perhaps the strongest claims for | 10; Prov. ii. 18, ix. 18, xxi. 16; Is, xxvi. 14, 19). 
identity with Gezer are put forward by a village} An attentive consideration seems to leave little room 
called Yasir, 4 or 5 miles east of Joppa, on the | for doubt that the dead were called Rephaim, from 
road to Ramleh and Lydd. | some notion of Sheol (A. V. ‘ hell”) being the 
Goz'rites, the. The word which the Jewish | residence of the fallen spirits or buried giants. 
critics have substituted in the margin of the Bible | Branches of this great unknown people were called 
for the ancient reading, “the Gerizite” (1 Sam. | Kmim, Anakim, and Zuzim.—4, EMim, smitten by 
xxvii. 8). [GERZITES, THE, ] Chedorlaomer at Shaveh Kiriathaim (Gen. tiv. 5), 
Gi'ah, a place named only in 2 Sam. ii. 24, to| and occupying the country afterwards held by the 
designate the position of the hill Ammah. Moabites (Deut. ii, 10).—=5. ANAKIM. _The im- 
Giants. 1. They are first spoken of in Gen. vi. | becile terror of the spies exaggerated their propor 
4, under the name Nephilim. The word is derived | tions into something superhuman (Num. xiii. 28, 
either from példh or palé (= marvellous ”’), or, | 33), and their name became proverbial (Deut. 1. 
as is generally believed, from ndphal, either in the | 10, ix. 2).—6. ZuziM, whose principal town was 
sense to throw down, or to fall (=“ fallen angels.” | Ham (Gen. xiv. 5), and who lived between the 
cf, Is. xiv. 12; Luke x. 18). That the word means| Arnon and the Jabbok, being a northern tribe of 
“‘ giant” is clear from Num. xiii, 32, 33. But we| Rephaim. No one has yet proved by experienc 
now come to the remarkable conjectures about the | the possibility of giant races materially exceeling 
origin of these Nephilim in Gen. vi. 1-4. Weare| in size the average height of man. There is no 
told that ‘there were Nephilim in the earth,” and | great variation in the ordinary standard. The 
that afterwards the “sons of God” mingling with | general belief (until very recent times) in the exist- 
the beautiful “ daughters of men” produced a race | ence of fabulously enormous men arose from fancied 
of violent and insolent Gibborim (A. V. “ mighty | giant-graves, and above all from the discovery of 
men"). The genealogy of the Nephilim, or at any | huge bones, which were taken for those of men, in 
rate of the earlicst Nephilim, is not recorded in| days when comparative anatomy was unknown. 
Scripture, and the name itself is so mysterious that | On the other hand, isolated instances of monstrosity 
we are lost in conjecture respecting them.—=2. The | are sufficiently attested to prove that beings like 
sons of the marriages mentioned in Gen. vi. 1-4 are | Goliath and his kinsmen may have existed. 
called Gidborim, a general name meaning powerful.| Gib’bar. Bene-Gibbar, to the number of ninety- 
They were not necessarily giants in our sense of the | five, returned with Zerubbabel from Babylon (Ezr. 
word. Yet, as was natural, these powerful chiefs | ii. 20). ; Da 
were almost universally represented as men of| Gib’bethon, a town allotted to the tribe of . 
extraordinary stature. But who were the parents | (Josh. xix. 44), and afterwards given with ; 
of these giants? who are “the sons of God”? | “suburbs” to the Kohathite Levites (xx1. 23). i 
The opinions are various:—(1.) Men of pouer.| the Onomasticon (Gabathon) it is quoted rs : 
(2.) Men with great gifts, “in the image of God.” | small village called Gabe, in the 17th mile a 
(3.) Cainites arrogantly assuming the title; or| Caesarea. No name at all resembling it has, how 
(4.) the pious Sethites (comp. Gen. iv. 26). (5.) 
Worshippers of false gods. (6.) Devils, such as 
the Incubi and Succubi. (7.) Closely allied to this 
is the oldest opinion, that they were angels. The 
Tare expression ‘sons of God” certainly means 
angels in Job xxxviii. 7, i. 6, ii. 1, and that such 
is the meaning in Gen. vi. 4 also was the most 
prevalent opinion both in the Jewish and early 
Christian Church. It was probably this very an- 
cient view which gave rise to the spurious Book of 
Enoch, and the notion quoted from it by St. Jude 
(6), and alluded to by St, Peter-(2.Pet. ii, 4; comp. 
1 Cor. xi. 10), Every one will-rememiber the allu- | 
Hons to the same interpretation in Milton, Par. 
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Madmenah, a town named. in connexion with eee 
of Benjamin (Is. x. $1); and: therefore lying: 000° 
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hill. They are—1, GrBean, a city in the moun- 
tain-district of Judah, named with Maon and the 
southern Carmel (Josh. xv. 57; and comp. 1 Chr. 
ii. 49, &c.), Its site is yet to seek.=-2. GIBEATH. 
This is enumerated among the last group of the 
towns of Benjamin, next to Jerusalem (Josh. xviii. 
28). It is generally taken to be the place which 
afterwards became so notorious as ‘* Gibeah-of-Ben- 
jamin” or “ of-Saul.” But this was five or six 
miles north of Jerusalem. The name being in the 
“construct state” —Gibeath and not Gibeah—may 
it not belong to the following name Kirjath, and 
denote the hill adjoining that town ?—=3. The place 
in which the Ark remained from the time of its 
retarn by the Philistines till its removal by David 
oe vi. 3, 4; comp. 1 Sam. vii. 1, 2).—_ 
GIBEAH-OF-BENJAMIN. This town does not 
Sppear in the lists of the cities of Benjamin in Josh. 
xviii, (1.) We first eneounter it in the tragical 
story of the Levite and his concubine (Judg. xix., 
m.). It was then a ‘‘ city,” with the usual open 
street or square (Judg. xix. 15, 17, 20), and con- 
taining 700 “chosen men” (xx, 15), probably the 
mame whose skill as slingers is preserved in the next 
verse. In many particulars Gibeah agrees very 
closely with Tuleil-el-Fiil, a conspicuous eminence 
just four miles north of Jerusalem, to the right of 
the read, (2.) We next meet with Gibeah of Ben- 
Amin during the Philistine wars of Saul and Jona- 
than (1 Sam. xiii., xiv.), It now bears its full title. 
- Fre of matters seems to have been this:— 
¢ Philistines were j i i 
Gaia the present Jeba,"on the south side of the 
Wady Swceinit. South of the Philistine camp, and 
about three miles in its rear, was Jonathan, in 
Giteth-of-Benjamin, with a thousand chosen war- 
rors (riii, 2). (3.) As “Gibeah of Benjamin ” 
this place is referred to in 2 Sam. xxiii. 29 (com 
tl co and - “ Gibeah” it is romiticied 
. V. 5, Ix. 9, x. 9), but it does ai 
appear in the history, It 4 however simat with. 
lee identical with—S5. GIBEAN-OF-SAUL. 
: mentioned as Saul's city ti i 
Ado ting (1 Sam, x, 26), ha vee pre pane 
in. sere In the subsequent nar- 
OWN bears its i 
rs : Saul has not been Gl ance with 
aie rill egeee but it existed as late 
Gricuie phus, and an allusion of his has 
ee the clue to the identification of 
of Tales with the spot which now bears the name 
a ¢l- Fil. Josephus, describing Titus’s march 
though Samerie Y Siero gives his route as 
to aria fo Gophna, thence a day’s march 
ae ‘called by the Jews the Valley of 
distant a pa ee called Gabathsaoule, 
jist the distance of a he ; i PH Bota 1. @. 
ath ae Part of his army from Eninais (Nico- 
Eon ea Gibone the coe Up. the read b 
th : se weil el-Fél, 
Gihat ee the agreement is com- 
of Benjamin must be taken as 
an of Ee GIBEAH-IN- 
: in 
Gina yttth one of the “highways” lod fiona 
Gebg, The un. It is probably the same as 
Tedg. x. 33) headows of Gaba” (A. V. Gibenh ; 
‘ mei Connexion with the “ field,” 
g entirely different.=, There 
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are several other names compounded of Gibeah, 
which are given in a translated form in the A. V., 
probably from their appearing not to belong to 
towns. 

Gib'eath, Josh. xviii. 28. [GrBEAH, 2.] 

Gib‘eathite, the, :.¢. the native of Gibeah (1 
Chr. xii. 3). 

Gib‘eon, one of the four cities of the Hrvires, 
the inhabitants of which made a league with Joshua 
(ix. 3-15), and thus escaped the fate of Jericho and 
Ai (comp. xi. 19). Gibeon lay within the territory 
of Benjamin (xviii. 25), and with its “suburbs ’’ 
was allotted to the priests (xxi. 17), of whom it 
became afterwards a principal station. The situa- 
tion of Gibeon has fortunately been recovered with 
as great certainty as any ancient site in Palestine. 
The traveller who pursues the northern camel-road 
from Jerusalem, turning off to the left at Zuleil 
cl-Ful (Gibeah), on that branch of it which leads 
westward to Jaffa, finds himself, after crossing one 
or two stony and barren ridges, in a district of a 
More open character. The hills are rounder and 
more isolated than those through which he has been 
passing, and rise in well-defined mamelons from 
broad undulating valleys of tolerable extent and 
fertile soil. This is the central plateau of the 
country, the “land of Benjamin ;’’ and these round 
hills are the Gibeahs, Gebas, Gibeons, and Ramahs, 
whose names occur so frequently in the records of 
this district. Retaining its ancient name almost 
intact, El-Jib stands on the northernmost of a 
couple of these mamelons, just at the place where 
the road to the sea parts into two branches, the one 
by the lower level of the Wady Suleiman, the other 
by the heights of the Beth-horons, to Gimzo, Lydda, 
and Joppa. The “ wilderness of Gibeon” (2 Sam. 
ii, 24)—i. e. rather the waste pasture-grounds— 
must have been to the east, beyond the circle or 
suburb of cultivated fields, and towards the neigh- 
bouring swells, which bear the names of Jedireh 
and Bir Neballah. Its distance from Jerusalem by 
the main road is as nearly as possible 64 miles; but 
there is a more direct road reducing it to 5 miles. 

Gib'eonites, the, the people of Gibeon, and per- 
haps also of the three cities associated with Gibeon 
(Josh. ix. 17)—Hivites; and who, on the discovery 
of the stratagem by which they had obtained the 
protection of the Israelites, were condemned to'be 
perpetual bondmen, hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for the congregation, and for the house ot 
God and altar of Jehovah (Josh. ix. 23, 27). Saul 
appears to have broken this covenant, and in a fit 
of enthusiasm or patriotism to have killed some 
and devised a general massacre of the rest (2 Sam, 
xxi. 1, 2,5). This was expiated many years after 
by giving up seven men of Saul’s descendants to 
the Gibeonites, who hung them or crucified them 
“before Jehovah ”—as a kind of sacrifice—in 
Gibeah, Saul’s own town (4, 6, 9). 

Giblites, the. The ‘land of the Giblite” is 
mentioned in connexion with Lebanon in the enu- 
meration of the portions of the Promised Land re- 
maining to be conquered by Joshua (Josh. xiii. 5). 
There is no reason to doubt that the allusion is to 
the inhabitants of the city GEBAL. 

Giddal'ti, one of the sons of Heman, the king’s 
seer (1 Chr. xxv. 4). 

Gid'del. 1. Children of Giddel were among the 
Nethinim who returned from the captivity with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 47; Neh. vii. 49).—-8. Bene- 
Giddel were also among the “servants - ae : 
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who returned to Judaea in the same caravan (Ezr. 
ii. 56; Neh, vii. 58). 

Gid’eon, a Manassite, youngest son of Joash of 
the Abiezrites, an undistinguished family who lived 
it Ophrah, a town probably on the west of Jordan 
(Judg. vi. 15), although its exact position is un- 
known. He was the fifth recorded Judge of Israel, 
and for many reasons the greatest of them all. 
When we first hear of him he was grown up and 
had sons (Judg. vi. 11, viii. 20), and from the 
apostrophe of the angel (vi. 12) we may conclude 
that he had already distinguished himself in war 
against the roving bands of nomadic robbers who 
had oppressed Israel for seven years, and whose 
countless multitudes (compared to locusts from 
their terrible devastations, vi. 5) annually destroyed 
all the produce of Canaan, except such as could be 
concealed in mountain-fastnesses (vi. 2). It was 
probably during this disastrous period that the 
emigration of Elimelech took place (Ruth i. 1, 2). 
When the angel appeared, Gideon was threshing 
wheat with a flail in the winepress, to conceal it 
from the predatory tyrants. His call to be a 
deliverer, and his destruction of Baal’s altar, are 
related in Judg. vi. After this begins the second 
act of Gideon’s life. Clothed by the Spirit of God 
(Judg. vi. 34; comp. 1 Chr. xii. 18; Luke xxiv. 
49), he blew a trumpet, and was joined by Zebulun, 
Naphtali, and even the reluctant Asher. Strength- 
ened by a double sign from God, he reduced his 
army of 32,000 by the usual proclamation (Deut. 
xx. 8; comp. 1 Mace. iii. 56). By a second test 
at “ the spring of trembling” he again reduced the 
number of his followers to 300 (Judg. vii. 5, sq.). 
The midnight attack upon the Midianites, their 
panic, and the rout and slaughter that followed, are 
told in Judg. vii. The memory of this splendid 
deliverance took deep root in the national traditions 
(1 Sam. xii. 11; Ps. Ixxxiii. 11; Is. ix. 4, x. 26; 
Heb, xi. 32). After this there was a peace of 
40 years, and we see Gideon in peaceful possession 
of his well-earned honours, and surrounded by the 
dignity of a numerous household (viii. 29-31). It 
is not improbable that, like Saul, he had owed a 
part of his popularity to his princely appearance 
(Judg. viii, 18). In this third stage of his life 
occur alike his most noble and his most questionable 
acts, viz. the refusal of the monarchy on theocratic 
grounds, and the irregular consecration of a jewelled 
ephod formed out of the rich spoils of Midian, which 
proved to the Israelites a temptation to idolatry, 
although it was doubtless intended for use in the 
worship of Jehovah. 

Gid’eoni, a Benjamite, father of Abidan (Num. 
11, iii. 22, vii. 60, 65, x. 24). 

Gi'dom, a place named only in Judg. xx. 45. It 
would appear to have been situated between Gibeah 
( Tuleil el-Fal) and the cliff Rimmon; but no trace 
of the name has yet been met with. 

_Gier-Eagle, an unclean bird mentioned in Lev. 
xi. 18 and Deut. xiv. 17. There is no reason to 
doubt that the rdchdm of the Heb. Scriptures is 
identical in reality as in name with the racham 
of the Arabs, viz. the Egyptian vulture (Neophron 
percnopterus). 
_ Gift. The giving and receiving of presents has 
in all ages been not only a more frequent, but also 
a more formal and significant proceeding in the 
Enst than among ourselves. We cannot adduce a 
more remarkable proof of the important part which 
presents play in the social life of the East than the 
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fact that the Hebrew language possesses nO less 
than fifteen different expressions for the one idea. 
Many of these expressions have specific meanings: 
for instance, minchah applies to a present from an 
inferior to a superior, as from subjects to 4 kin 
(Judg. iii, 15; 1K. x. 25; 2 Chr. xvii. 5): mase 
expresses the converse idea of a present from 3 
superior to an inferiur, as from a king to his sub- 
jects (Esth. ii. 18). Again, shochad is a gift for 
the purpose of escaping punishment, presented 
either to a judge (Ex. xxiii. 8; Deut. x. 17), oF 
to a conqueror (2 K. xvi. 8). It is clear that the 
term “gift” is frequently used where we should 
substitute “tribute,” or “fee.” The tribute of 
subject states was paid not ina fixed sum of money, 
but in kind, each nation presenting its particular 
product; and hence the expression “to bring pre- 
sents’’=to own submission (Ps. Ixviii. 29, Ixxvi. 
11; Is. xviii. 7). Friends brought presents to 
friends on any joyful occasion (Esth. ix. 19, 22), 
those who asked for information or advice to those 
who gave it (2 K. viii. 8), the needy to the wealthy 
from whom any assistance was expected (Gen. xiii. 
11; 2 K. xv. 19, xvi. 8); on the occasion of 8 
marriage, the bridegroom not only paid the ere 
for his bride (A. V. ‘* dowry”), but also gave e 
bride certain presents (Gen. xxxiv. 12; comp. Gen. 
xxiv. 22). The nature of the presents was . 
various as were the occasions, The mode of ave 
sentation was with as much parade as possible. 
The refusal of a present was regarded as 8 igh 
indignity. No less an insult was it, not to baie a 
present when the position of the parties deman 
it (1 Sam. x. 27). 
Givthon. 1. The second river of Paradise (Gen. 
ii, 13).—2. A place near Jerusalem, remorse as 
the scene of the anointing and proclamation = : 
lomon as king (1 K. i. 33, 38, 45). The locality 
of Gihon will be investigated under J ERUSALEM. 
Gilalai’, one of the priests’ sons at the consecrar 
tion of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. x1. 36). de of 
Gilbo'a, 2 mountain range on the eastern side be 
the plain of Esdraelon, rising over the city of halt 
(comp. 1 Sam. xxviii. 4 with xxix. 1). It is ei 
mentioned in Scripture in connexion with ae 
in Israelitish history, the defeat and death of v 
and Jonathan by the Philistines (1 Sam. sae 
2 Sam. i, 6, xxi. 12; 1Chr. x. 1, 8). aay nie 
ity of Gilboa with the ridge which stretches “a 
ward, from the ruins of Jezreel, no doubt can 
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entertained. The village is now called Jelbéu. between Ephrai anasseh) ;”” 
te ane : ag etna in length some ten | being cial ooeaincdal Daren 
miles from W. to E. The greatest height is not; Gil'gal. 1. The site of the first camp of the 
= ae bad aeandeig the plain. Their | era’ on eit vee the ins dhe pase at 
1 | Fukdah. vhi ey pas e first night after crossing the 
Pee as 2 ieee ie ea of the _ Tiver, and where the baelce stones were a up 
aay ie pein mcelaal y an, on the ; which had been taken from the bed of the stream 
Moab and Ammon (Gen xxx}. 21 Dea ees red | fear 19, 20, comp. 3); where also they kept 
itu muetines elid * Mount Glsed” (Gens nich (It was tn the end of the enct of Jericho’ (ALY. 
95), sometimes « the land of Gilead ” x en. xxxi, 1] fe was in the “end of the east of Jericho” (A. V. 
iy Gt aetinarsunle died A ae a the east border of Jericho”) apparently on a 
Gen, xxxvii. 25); but ae ‘ison of oe te if bo ‘ae cha Ck groune Sau comp: 2) an the Are 
Nae rater ine - e vl eral bot -Jericho (A. V. “ the plains”), that is, the hot 
ae dh whee nia - same thing. depressed district of the Ghor which lay between 
the physi pa plate poker " a eine | the town and the Jordan (v. 10). (2.) We again 
atc” The sae sen es “a encounter Gilgal in the time of Saul, when it 
liane ol a tae ee in a ea nia to have exchanged its military associations 
aame of the district was Gilead but by 8 ‘ight of it piclanres ie greet ioe 
5 = * ’ : years r, in the history ot 
ony et a egerer the capes letters David's return to icrualenn (2 Sam. xix.), Berea 
applicable to the “hea of stones” Jax b d tifully , the general statements above quoted, the sacred text 
bad bails up" the “i ie aco oi Laban contains no indications of the position of Gilgal. 
quainted with the m tery decks z ey | ose ac: | Neither in the Apocrypha nor the N. T. is it men- 
wills Ge iaeacle sc co eir abel tioned. No modern traveller has succeeded in elicit- 
ould’ be pratt “hia play A ig the word | ing the name, or in discovering a probable site. In 
Giles are . extent of , Van de Velde's map (1858) a spot named .Mo- 
fa lncilertal sees ue 1a = le exactness harfer, a little S.E. of er-Rtha, is marked as pos- 
Jordan was its western bord y apie The | sible; but no explanation is afforded either in his 
9K. 2.33). A comparison # (1 Sam. xiii. 75, Syria, or his Afemoir, But, 2. this was certainly 
esi thous dhat ee fa ee a number of pas- ; a distinct place from the Gilgal which is connected 
iat el-Mandhiir. se pepe the modern ' with the last scene in the life of Elijah, and with 
the bieth, On spol re i ay Bashan on | one of Elisha’s miracles (2 K. ii.). The mention 
avay gradually into the hi ght n ser melts | of Baal-shalisha (iv. 42) gives a clue to its situa- 
The bon obity of Gilead g plateau of Arabia. : tion, when taken with the notice of Eusebius (Onom. 
aed, bat it may be regarded ere not so clearly de- | Bethsarisa) that that place was fifteen miles from 
of the range, The vall ‘of Heahle along the | Diospolis (Lydda) towards the north. In that very 
al probability, be the ere ve an n may, in | position stand now the ruins bearing the name of 
lea thus extended from the parallel o of Gilead. | Jiljilieh, i.e. Gilgal.—8. The “ KING OF THE Na- 
end of the Sea of Galilee to Ht ae . of the south | TIONS OF GILGAL,”’ or rather perhaps the “king 
the ee oh the north end of of Goim-at-Gilgal,” is mentioned in the catalogue 
breadth scarcely exceeded so. Tr and its average of the chiefs overthrown by Joshua (Josh. xii. 23). 
iving between the Jablok os : e oe of Gilead The name occurs next to Dor (22) in an enumera- 
evel Ajlin : while Sab ea ieromax is now | tion apparently proceeding southwards, and there- 
constitutes the modern provi ee of theJab- | fore the position of the Jiljilich just named is not 
the most conspicuous a ae Belka. One | wholly inappropriate. A place of the same name 
retains the ancient seas oo range | has also been discovered nearer the centre of the 
Jifad, “ Mount Gilead,” the og called Jebel | country, to the left of the main north road, four 
re a real elevation 7 pe stern of Gilead | miles from Shiloh (Seifin), and rather more than 
ett; but their apparent ele ree thousand | the same distance from Bethel (Beitin). It may 
fide is much ie agin le on the western , be the Beth-Gilgal of Neh. xii. 29 ; while the Jil- 
Jordan valley, which bi: e depression of the | jilieh north of Lydd may be that of Josh. xii. 23. 
outline is singular ae about 1000 feet. | Another Gilgal, under the slightly different form of 
Marsive wal] running sine he a resembling a | Avlkilieh, lies about two miles E. of Kefr Sala, 
ae occurs severe! ti et . reer The name | 4. A Gilgal is spoken of in Josh. xv. 7, in describing 
bees (1 Mace, y : e history of the ' the north border of Judah, 
tame of a mountain weet of eee Possibly the! Gi'loh, a town in the mountainous part of Judah, 
ulg. vil 3). We are nai ned n, near Jezreel ' named in the first group, with Debir and Eshtemoh 
tine Me EBvetion of Clericus halal toagree (Josh. xv. 51); it was the native place of the 
reading in this can - others, that the  tamous Ahithophel (2 Sam. xv, 12). The site has 
ma Machir, grandson of Nanassch ( . boa.—$. ne oes met with. 
+ 30), um, xxvi.: Gi'lo i i 2 2¥e124 
8) m4. The father of Jephthah (Judg. xi xxii. rete the, native of Giloh (2 Sam. xv. 12; 
‘eadites, sl . Gim'zo, a town which with its dependent villages 
29; Jody, x, Aan pene Num, xxvi., was taken possession of by the Philistines in the 
rae descended from Gilead 4 tribe of Ma-. reign of Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii, 18). The name 
mat an old standing aa hats appears to | (Jimzu) still remains attached to a large village 
acted aimites, who taunted 4 wen them and between two and three miles S.W. of Lydda, south 
rahi See Judy. sii, 4 ri em with being de- of the road between Jerusalem and Jaffa. 
they the men of Gilead smote Eph, be rendered, | Gin, a trap for birds or beasts: it consisted of a 
nid, Runagates of FE heal Phraim, because net (Is. viii. 14), and a stick to act as a springe 
Phraim are ye (Gilead is (Am. iii. 5). 
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Gi'nath, father of Tibni (1 K. xvi. 21, 22). 


Levites who returned to Judaea with Zerubbabel 
(Neh. xii. 4). He is doubtless the same person as 

Gin'nethon, a priest who sealed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 6). 

Girdle, an essential article of dress in the East, 
and worn both by men and women. The common 
girdle was made of leather (2 K. i. 8; Matt. iii. 4), 
like that worn by the Bedouins of the present day. 
A finer girdle was made of linen (Jer. xiii. 1; Ez. 
xvi. 10), embroidered with silk, and sometimes 
with gold and silver thread (Dan. x. 5; Rev. i. 13, | 
xv. 6), and frequently studded with gold. and pre- 
cious stones or pearls. The manufacture of these 
girdles formed part of the employment of women 
(Prov, xxxi. 24). The girdle was fastened by a 
clasp of gold or silver, or tied in a knot so that the 
ends hung down in front, as in the figures on the 
ruins of Persepolis. It was worn by men about the 
loins (Is. v. 27, xi. 5). The girdle of women was 
generally looser than that of the men, and was 
worn about the hips, except when they were ac- 
tively engaged (Prov. xxxi. 17). The military 
girdle was worn about the waist; the sword or 
dagger was suspended from it (Judg. iii. 16; 2 Sam. 
xx. 8; Ps. xlv. 3). Hence girding up the loins 
denotes preparation for battle or for active exertion. 
In times of mourning, girdles of sackcloth were 
worn as marks of humiliation and sorrow (Is. iii. 
24, xxii. 12). In consequence of the costly ma- 
terials of which girdles were made, they were fre- 
quently given as presents (1 Sam, xviii. 4; 2 Sam. 
xviii. 11). They were used as pockets, as among 
the Arabs still, and as purses, one end of the girdle 
being folded back for the purpose (Matt. x. 9; Mark 
vi. 8). The abnét, or girdle worn by the priests 
about the close-fitting tunic (Ex, xxviii, 39, xxxix. 
29), is described by Josephus as made of linen so 
fine of texture as to look like the slough of a snake, 
and embroidered with flowers of scarlet, purple, 
blue, and fine linen. It was about four fingers’ 
broad, and was wrapped several times round the 
priest’s body, the ends hanging down to the feet. 
The “curious girdle” (Ex. xxviii. 8) was made of 
the same materials and colours as the ephod, that is 
of “gold, blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen.”” Josephus describes it as sewn to 
the breastplate, After passing once round it was 
tied in front upon the seam, the ends hanging down. 
_ Gir’gashites, the, one of the nations who were 
in possession of Canaan before the entrance thither 
of the children of Israel. The name occurs-in the 
following passages :—Gen. x. 16, xv. 21 ; Deut. vii. 
1; Josh. iii. 10, xxiv. 11; 1 Chr. i, 14; Neh. ix. 8. 

Gir'gasite, the (Gen. x.16). See the foregoing. 
Gis'pa, one of the overseers of the Nethinim, in 
nec aad after the return from captivity (Neh. 
xi. 21), 

Git'tah-Hepher, Josh. xix. 13. 
PHER, 

Gitta'im, a place incidentally mentioned in 2 
Sam. iy, 3. Gittaim is again mentioned in the list 
of places inhabited by the Benjamites after their 
gee from the captivity. Gittaim is the dual form 
be rm yb ae ara Euegests the Philistine plain 
sanlbek Qh, ere is no evidence for or 
re peed 5 rca men who followed David from 
ont ni ‘a i the.Gittite “2 Sam. xy. 18, 19), 

© probably acted as a kind of body-guard. 


[GatTH-HE- 


GOAT 


j Obed-edom “the Gittite” may have been so named 
Gin‘netho, one of the chief of the priests and: 


from the town of Gittaim in Benjamin (2 Sam. iv. 
3; Neh. xi. 33), or from Gath-rimmon, 

Git'tith, a musical instrument, by some sup- 
posed to have been used by the people of Gath ; and 
by others to have been employed at the festivities 
of the vintage (Ps. viii., Ixxxi., Ixxxiv.). 

Gi'zonite, the. “The sons of Hashem the Gi- 
zonite” are named amongst the warriors of David's 
guard (1 Chr. xi. 34), Kennicott concludes that 
the name should be Gount. 

Glass. The Heb. word occurs only in Job xxviii. 
17, where in A. V., it is rendered “ crystal.” It 
seems that Job xxviii. 17 contains the only allusion 
to glass found in the O. T., and even this reference 
is disputed. In spite of this absence of specific 
allusion to glass in the sacred writings, the He 
brews must have been aware of the invention. 
From paintings representing the process of glass- 
blowing which have been discovered at Beni-Hassan, 
and in tombs at other places, we know that 
the invention is at least as remote as the age of 
Osirtasen the first (perhaps a contemporary of Jo- 
seph), 3500 years ago. Fragments too of wine- 
vases as old as the Exodus have been discovered 
in Egypt. The art was known to the ancient 
Assyrians. There is little doubt that the honour 
of the discovery belongs to the Egyptians, Glass 
was not only known to the ancients, but used by 
them far more extensively than in modern times. 
The Egyptians knew the art of cutting, grinding, 
and engraving it, and they could even inlay it with 
gold or enamel, and ‘“ permeate opaque glass with 
designs of various colours.” Besides this they could 
colour it with such brilliancy as to be able to 
imitate precious stones in a manner which often 
defied detection. In the N. T. glass is alluded to as 
an emblem of brightness (Rev. iv. 6, xv. 2, X41. 18). 

Gleaning. The remarks under CORNER 00 the 
definite character of the rights of the poor, & 
rather of poor relations and dependants, to & share 
of the crop, are especially exemplified in the in- 
stance of Ruth gleaning in the field of Boaz. The 
gleaning of fruit trees, as well as of cornfields, was 
reserved for the poor. . : 

Glede, the old name for the common kite (mil- 
vus ater) occurs only in Deut. xiv, 13 among the 
unclean birds of prey. ; : 

Gnat, mentioned only in the proverbial expres 
sion used by our Saviour in Matt. xxiii. 24. 

Goad. ‘The equivalent terms in the Hebrew are 
(1) malméd (Judg. iii. 31) and (2) dareban (1 Sam. 
xiii, 21; Eccl. xii. 11). ‘The latter may refer to 
anything pointed, and the context of Eccl. xii. re 
quires rather the sense of a peg or nail, anything 
short which can be fastened ; while in 1 Sam, x10. 
the point of the ploughshare is more probably ee 
tended. The former does probably refer to the 
goad, the long handle of which might be _ as. 
formidable weapon. The instrument, as sti 
in the countries of southern Europe and ber 
Asia, consists of a rod about eight feet long, er 
to a sharp point and sometimes cased with iron 
the head. 

Goat. Of the Hebrew words which are trans 
lated goat and she-goat in A. V. the most cosets 
is 'éz, which denotes either a he-goat or 4 ee 
All the other a a ean oe 
the he-goat, These are y » Da. iY. 
goats (1 Sam, xxiv, 25 Job xxxix, 1, and Pst 
18); and akko, rendered the wild goat in ©s\ 
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GOAT, SCAPE 


uv. 5. It is more properly the tragelaphus or 
goat-deer, There appear to be two or three va- 


tieties of the common goat (Hircus aegagrus) at | 


present bred in Palestine and Syria, but whether 
they are identical with those which were reared by 
the ancient Hebrews it is not possible to say. 
most marked varieties are the Syrian goat ( Cpra 


Mambrica, Linn.), and the Angora goat (Capra | 


Angorensis, Linn,.), with fine long hair. There is 
also a variety that differs but little from British 
specimens. As to the ye'dlim (‘ wild goats,” 


A.Y.), it is not at all improbable that some species | 
of Her is denoted, perhaps the Capra Sinaitica, the | 


eden or Jaela of Egypt and Arabia, 





| salem, and named, in connexion with the hill 
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vty ey A DaMe Which in Hebrew somewhat 
Tesemhles Gob, 
let . 
em a oreular vessel for wine or other liquid. 
¢} "8. L A Reubenite (1 Chr. vy. 4 ; 
” Golan. 2, [Macoa.] 
pean, a city of Bashan (Deut. iv. 43) allotted 
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| that the boundaries of the modern province of 
_ Jaulaén (which is the Arabic form of the Hebrew 
Golan), correspond so far with those of Gaulanitis ; 
we may, therefore, safely assume that their northern 
and eastern boundaries are also identical. Jaulan 
is bounded on the north by Jedér (the ancient Ztu- 
raea), and on the east by Haurfin. The greater 
part of Gaulanitis is a flat and fertile table-land, 
well watered, and clothed with luxuriant grass, 
It is probably to this region the name Mishor is 
given in 1 K. xx, 23, 25—“ the plain” in which 
the Syrians were overthrown by the Israelites, near 
Aphek, which perhaps stood upon the site of the 
modern F#&. The western side of Gaulanitis, along 
| the Sea of Galilee, is steep, rugged, and bare. It 
was once densely populated, but is now almost 
completely deserted. 

Gold, the most valuable of metals, from its 
colour, lustre, weight, ductility, and other useful 
properties (Plin, H. WN, xxxiii. 19). Hence it is 
used as an emblem of purity (Job xxiii, 10) and 
nobility (Lam. iv. 1). Gold was known from the 
very earliest times (Gen. ii. 11). It was at first 
chiefly used for ornaments, &c. (Gen. xxiv. 22). 
Coined money was not known to the ancients till 
a comparatively late period; and on the Egyptian 
tombs gold is represented as being weighed in rings 
for commercial purposes. (Comp. Gen. xliii. 21), 
Gold was extremely abundant in ancient times 
(1 Chr, xxii. 143; 2 Chr. i. 15, ix. 9; Nah. ii. 9; 
Dan. iii, 1); but this did not depreciate its value, 
because of the enormous quantities consumed by 
the wealthy in furniture, &c. (1 K. vi. 22, x. 
passim; Cant. iii. 9, 10; Esth. i. 6; Jer. x. 9). 
The chief countries mentioned as producing gold 
are Arabia, Sheba, and Ophir (1 K. ix. 28, x. 1; 
Job xxviii. 16). Other gold-bearing countries were 
Uphaz (Jer. x. 9; Dan. x. 5) and Parvaim (2 Chr. 
iii. 6). Metallurgic processes are mentioned in Ps, 
Ixvi. 10; Prov. xvii. 3, xxvii. 21; and in Is, xlvi. 
6, the trade of goldsmith (cf. Judg. xvii. 4) is 
alluded to in connexion with the overlaying of idols 
with gold-leaf, 

Gol’gotha, the Hebrew name of the spot at 
which our Lord was crucified (Matt. xxvii. 33; 
Mark xv. 22; John xix. 17). By these three 
i'vangelists it is interpreted to mean the “ piace of 
a skull.” St. Luke’s words are really as follows— 
‘the place which is called ‘a skull’ ”’-—not, as in 
the other Gospels, ‘ of a skull,” thus employing the 
Greek term exactly as they do the Hebrew one. 
Two explanations of the name are given: (1) that 
_ it was a spot where executions ordinarily took place, 
Or (2) it may 
| come from the look or form of the spot itself, bald, 
round, and skull-like, and therefore a mound or 
hillock, in accordance with the common phrase— 
for which there is no direct authority—‘* Mount 
Calvary.” Whichever of these is the correct ex- 
planation, Golgotha seems to have been a known 
spot. Its locality in regard to Jerusalem is fully 
examined in the description of the city. 

Goli‘ath, a famous giant of Gath, who “ morn- 
ing and evening for forty days” defied the armies 
of Israel (1 Sam. xvii.). He was possibly descended 
fyom the old Rephaim, of whom a scattered remnant 
took refuge with the Philistines after their disper- 
| sion by the Ammonites (Deut. ii. 20, 21; 2 Sam. 

xo. 22). His height was “ six cubits and a span, 
which, taking the cubit at 21 inches, would make 
him 109 feet high. But the LXX. and Josephus 
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read “ four cubits anda span.” The scene of his 
combat with David was the Valley of the Terebinth, 
between Shochoh and Azekah, probably among the 
western passes of Benjamin, although a confused 
modern tradition has given the name of Ain Jah- 
luod (spring of Goliath) to the spring of Harod 
(Judg. vii. 1}. In 2 Sam. xxi. 19, we find that 
another Goliath of Gath was slain by Elhanan, also 
a Bethlehemite. [ELHANAN.] 

Go'mer. 1. The eldest son of Japheth, and the 
father of Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togarmah (Gen, 
x. 2,3). His name is subsequently noticed but 
once (Ez, xxxviii, 6) as an ally or subject of the 
Scythian king Gog. He is generally recognised as 
the progenitor of the early Cimmerians, of the later 
Cimbri and the other branches of the Celtic family, 
and of the modern Gael and Cymry, the latter pre- 
serving with very slight deviation the original 
name.—-2. The daughter of Diblaim, and concubine 
of Hosea (i. 3). 

Gomorrah, one of the five “ cities of the plain,” 
or “yale of Siddim,” that under their respective 
kings joined battle there with Chedorlaomer (Gen. 
xiv. 2-8) and his allies, by whom they were dis- 
comfited till Abraham came to the rescue. Four 
out of the five were afterwards destroyed by the 
Lord with fire from heaven (Gen, xix, 23-29). One 
of them only, Zoar or Bela, which was its original 
name, was spared at the request of Lot, in order 
that he might take refuge there. Of these Gomor- 
vah seems to have been only second to Sodom in 
importance, as well as in the wickedness that led to 
their overthrow. What that atrocity was may be 
gathered from Gen. xix. 4-8. Their geographical 
position is discussed under Sopom. 

Gomo'rrha, the manner in which the name 
Gomorra is written in the A. V. of the Apo- 
cryphal books and the N, Testament. 

Gopher wood. Only once in Gen, vi. 14. The 
Heb. word does not occur in the cognate dialects. 
The A. V. has made no attempt at translation. 
Two principal conjectures have been proposed :— 


1. That the “ trees of Gopher” are any trees of 


the resinous kind, such as pine, fir, &c. 2. That 
Gopher is cypress. 

Gor'gias, a general in the service of Antiochus 

Epiphanes (1 Mace, iii, 38), who was appointed by 
his regent Lysias to a command in the expedition 
against Judaea (b,c. 166), in which he was defeated 
by Judas Maccabaeus with great loss (1 Mace. iv. 
1 ff.). At a later time (B.c. 164) he held a gar- 
rison in Jammia, and defeated the forces of Joseph 
and Azarias, who attacked him contrary to the 
orders of Judas (1 Mace. v. 56 ff. ; 2 Mace. xii. 
32). The account of Gorgias in 2 Mace, is very 
obscure. 
_ Gorty'na, a city of Crete, and in ancient times 
its most important city, next to Cnossus (1 Mace. 
xv. 23). It was nearly half-way between the 
Eastern and Western extremities of the island, and 
seems to have been the capital under the Romans. 

Go'shen, a word of uncertain etymology, the 
name of a part of Egypt where the Israelites dwelt 
for the whole period of their sojourn in that country. 
It is usually called the “land of Goshen,” but. also 
Goshen simply. It appears to have borne another 
name, “the land of Rameses ” (Gen. xlvii. 11), 
unless this be the name of a district of Goshen. It 
was between Joseph’s residence at the time and the 


frontier of Palestine, and apparently the extreme 


Province towards that frontier (Gen, xlvi. 29), 
‘~’ 
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Gen. xlvi. 33, 34 shows that Goshen was scarcely 
regarded as a part of Egypt Proper, and was not 
peopled by Egyptians—characteristics that would 
positively indicutea frontier-province. The next men- 
tion of Goshen confirms the previous inference that 
its position was between Canaan and the Delta (Gen. 
xlvii. 1, 5, 6,11). Goshen was a pastoral country 
where some of Pharaoh's cattle were kept. The 
clearest indications of the exact position of Goshen 
are those afforded by the narrative of the Exodus, 
The Israelites set out from the town of Rameses 
in the land of Goshen, made two days’ journey to 
* the edge of the wilderness,” and in one day more 
reached the Red Sea. At the starting-point two 
routes lay before them, “the way of the land of 
the Philistines . . . that [was] near,” and “ the 
way of the wilderness of the Red Sea” (Ex. xiii, 
17, 18). From these indications we infer that 
the land of Goshen must have in part been near the 
eastern side of the ancient Delta, Rameses lying 
within the valley now called the Wédi-t-Tumeylat, 
about thirty miles in a direct course from the an- 
cient western shore of the Arabian Gulf. The results 
of an examination of Biblical evidence are that the 
land of Goshen lay between the eastern part of the 
ancient Delta and the western border of Palestine, 
that it was scarcely a part of Egypt Proper, was 
inhabited by other foreigners besides the Israelites, 
and was in its geographical names rather Shemitie 
than Egyptian; that it was a pasture-land, espe 
cially suited to a shepherd-people, and sufficient 
for the Israelites, who there prospered, and were 
separate from the main body of the Egyptians ; and 
lastly, that one of its towns lay near the western 
extremity of the Wéadi-t-Tumeylat. These indica 
tions seem to us decisively to indicate the Wadi-t- 
Tumeylat, the valley along which anciently flowed 
the canal of the Red Sea. Other identifications 
seem to us to be utterly untenable.—2 The “ Jand 
or the “country of Goshen,” is twice named as 4 
district in Southern Palestine (Josh. x. 41, xi. 10), 
apparently between the south country and the low- 
lands of Judah.—8. A town of the same name Is 
once mentioned in company with Debir, Socoh, and 
others, as in the mountains of Judah (Josh. xv. 51). 
It has not yet been identified. 

Gospels. The name Gospel is applied to the four 
inspired histories of the life and teaching of Christ 
contained in the New Testament, of which separate 
accounts will be given in their place, They were 
all composed during the latter half of the first 
century: those of St. Matthew and St. Mark ae 
years before the destruction of Jerusalem ; that 
St. Luke probably about a.p, 64; and that of St. 
John towards the close of the century. Before the 
end of the second century, there is abundant evi- 
dence that the four Gospels, as one collection, art 
generally used and accepted. For this we have the 
testimony of Irenaeus, Papias, Tertullian, wane 
Theophilus, and Tatian. ‘The Muratorian ris sch 
describes the Gospels of Luke and John; but tim 
and carelessness seem to have destroyed the mera 
relating to Matthew and Mark. Another souree ‘ 
evidence is open to us, in the citations from 
Gospels found in the earliest writers. Barna 
Clemens Romanus, and Polycarp, quote 
from them, but not Ae ym ar eye 99, 
testimony of Justin yr (born Sha 
martyred A.D, 165) is much faller; many of bis 
quotations are found verbatim in the ‘il y 
St. Matthew, St. Luke, aud St. John, and poss! 
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of St. Mark also, whose words it is more difficult | of others are cited than where facts are recorded ; 
to separate. Besides these, St. Matthew appears to | and greatest in quotations of the words of our Lord, 
be quoted by the author of the Epistle to Diognetus, | But in some leading events, as in the call of the 
by Hegesippus, Irenaeus, Tatian, Athenagoras, and | four first disciples, that of Matthew, and the Trans- 
Theophilus. Eusebius records that Pantaenus found figuration, the agreement even in expression is re~ 
in India (? the south of Arabia) Christians who | markable: there are also narratives where there is 
used the Gospel of St. Matthew. All this shows] no verbal harmony in the outset, but only in the 
that long before the end of the second century the | crisis or emphatic part of the story (Matt. viii. 3 
Gospel of St. Matthew was in general use. From| = Mark i. 41 =Lukev. 13, and Matt. xiv. 19, 20= 
the fact that St, Mark’s Gospel has few places pecu- | Mark vi. 41-43 = Luke ix. 16,17). The language 
liar to it, it is more difficult to identify citations | of all three is Greek, with Hebrew idioms: the 
not expressly assigned to him; but Justin Martyr | Hebraisms are most abundant in St. Mark, and 
and Athenagoras appear to quote his Gospel, and | fewest in St. Luke. In quotations from the Old 
Irenaeus does so by name. St. Luke is quoted by | Testament, the Evangelists, or two of them, some- 
Jostia, Irenaeus, Tatian, Athenagoras, and Theo-| times exhibit a verbal agreement, although they 
philus; and St. John by all of these, with the| differ from the Hebrew and from the Septuagint 
addition of Ignatius, the ipistle to Diognetus, and | version (Matt. iii. 3 = Mark i. 3=Lukeiii.4. Matt. 
Polycrates. From these we may conclude that | iv. 10=Luke iv. 8. Matt. xi. 10=Mark i. 2= 
before the end of the second century the Gospel col- | Luke vii. 27, &.). Except as to 24 verses, the 
lection was well known and in general use. There} Gospel of Mark contains no principal facts which 
1s yet another line of evidence, The heretical Sects, | are not found in Matthew and Luke; but he often 
as well as the Fathers of the Church, knew the supplies details omitted by them, and these are 
Gospels; and as there was the greatest hostility | often such as would belong to the graphic account 
between them, if the Gospels had become known in | of an eye-witness. There are no cases in which 
the Church after the dissension arose, the heretics | Matthew and Luke exactly harmonise, where Mark 
would never have accepted them as genuine from | does not also coincide with them. In several places 
bach aquarter. But the Gnostics and Marcionites | the words of Mark have something in common with 
arose early in the second century ; and therefore it | each: of the other narratives, so as to form a con 
: tao that the Gospels were then accepted, and | necting link between them, where their words 
ree : y are traced back almost to the times of the| slightly differ. The examples of verbal agreement 
postles. As a matter of literary history, nothing | between Mark and Luke are not so long or so 
i be better established than the genuineness of'| numerous as those between Matthew and Luke, and 
Matthew and Mark; but as to the arrangement of 

events Mark and Luke frequently coincide, where 
Matthew differs from them. These are the leading 
particulars; but they are very far from giving a 
complete notion of a phenomenon that is well 
worthy of that attention and reverent study of the 
sacred text by which alone it can be fully and fairly 
apprehended. The attempts at a solution are so | 
many, that they can be more ensily classified than 
enumerated. The first and most obvious suggestion 
would be, that the narrators made use of each 
other’s work. Accordingly Grotius, Mill, Wetstein, 
Griesbach, and many others, have endeavoured to 
ascertain which Gospel is to be regarded as the 
first; which is copied from the first ; aud which is 
the last, and copied from the other two. But the 
theory in its crude form is in itself most improb- 
able; and the wonder is that so much time and 
learning have been devoted to it. It assumes that 
an Evangelist has taken up the work of his prede- 
cessor, and, without substantial alteration, has made 
a few changes in form, a few additions and retrench- 
ments, and has then allowed the whole to go forth 
under his name. The supposition of a common 
original from which the three Gospels were drawn, 
each with more or less modification, would natur- 
ally occur to those who rejected the notion that 
the Evangelists had copied from each other. It 
appeared to Eichhorn that the portions which are 
common to all the three Gospels were contained in 
a certain common document, from which they all 
drew. He considers himself entitled to assume that 
he can reconstruct the original document, and also 
that there must have been four other documents to 
account for the phenomena of the text. Thus he 
makes—1. The original document. 2. An altered 
copy which St. Matthew used. 3. An altered copy 
which St. Luke used. 4. A third copy, made froin 
the two preceding, used by St. Mark. 5. A fourth 
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altered copy, used by St. Matthew and St. Luke in 
common. As there is no external evidence worth 
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substance so in form ; but the teachers whom they 
sent forth, or left behind in the churches they 


considering that this original or any of its numerous | visited, would have to be prepared for their mis- 


copies ever existed, the value of this elaborate 
hypothesis must depend upon its furnishing the 
only explanation, and that a sufficient one, of the 
ficts of the text. Bishop Marsh, however, finds it 
necessary, in order to complete the account of the 
text, to raise the number of documents to eight, 
still without producing any external evidence for 
the existence of any of them; and this, on one side, 
deprives Eichhorn’s theory of the merit of complete- 
ness, and, on the other, presents a much broader 
surface to the obvious objections. He assumes the 
existence of—1. A Hebrew original. 2. A Greek 
translation, 8. A transcript of No. 1, with alter- 
ations and additions. 4. Another, with another set 
of alterations and additions. 5. Another, combining 
both the preceding, used by St. Mark, who also used 
No. 2. 6. Another, with the alterations and addi- 
tions of No. 3, and with further additions, used by 
St. Matthew. 7. Another, with those of No. 4 
and further additions, used by St. Luke, who also 
used No. 2, 8. A wholly distinct Hebrew docu- 
ment, in which our Lord’s precepts, parables, and 
discourses were recorded, but not in chronological 
order; used both by St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
It will be allowed that this elaborate hypothesis, 
whether in the form given it by Marsh or by 
Kichhorn, possesses almost every fault that can be 
charged against an argument of that kind. For 
every new class of facts a new document must be 
assumed to have existed. The “ original Gospel” 
is supposed to have been of such authority as to be 
circulated everywhere: yet so detective, as to re- 
quire annotation from any hand, so little reverenced 
that no hand spared it. If all the Evangelists 
agreed to draw from such a work, it must have 
been widely if not universally accepted in the 
Church ; aud yet there is no record of its existence, 
The force of this dilemma has been felt by the sup- 
porters of the theory: if the work was of high 
authority, it would have been preserved, or at least 
mentioned ; if of lower authority, it could not have 
hecome the basis of three canonical Gospels: and 
various attempts have been made to escape from it. 
There is another supposition to account for these 
facts, of which perhaps Gieseler has been the most 
acute expositor. It is probable that none of the 
Gospels was written until many years after the day 
of Pentecost on which the Holy Spirit descended 
on the assembled disciples. From that day com- 
menced at Jerusalem the work of preaching the 
Gospel and converting the world. Prayer and 
pretching were the business of the Apostles’ lives, 
Now their preaching must have been, from the 
nature of the case, in great part historical; it must 
have been based upon an account of the life and 
acts of Jesus of Nazareth, There was no written 
record to which the hearers might be referred for 
historical details, and therefore the preachers must 
furnish not only inferences from the life of our 
Lord, but the facts of the life itself. The preachin 
then, must have been of i i e 
such a kind as to be to 
ee Sees what the reading of lessons from the 
-pe's 18 to us. There is no improbability in sup- 
eee that in the course of twenty or thirty years’ 
sarsbtees pe. Without a written Gospel, the 
é postolic preaching should have taken 


a settled form. Not 
tt well that tharos y might the Apostles think 





sion ; and, so long as there was no written Gospel 
to put into their hands, it might be desirable that 
the oral instruction should be as far as possible one 
and the same to all. The guidance of the Holy 
Spirit supplied for a time such aid as made a writ- 
ten Gospel unnecessary ; but the Apostles saw the 
dangers and errors which a traditional Gospel would 
be exposed to in the course of time; and, whilst 
they were still preaching the oral Gospel in the 
strength of the Holy Ghost, they were admonished 
by the same Divine Person to prepare those written 
records which were hereafter to be the daily spi- 
ritual food of all the Church of Christ. Nor is 
there anything unnatural in the supposition that 
the Apostles intentionally uttered their witness in 
the same order, and even, for the most part, in the 
same form of words. The language of their first 
preaching was the Syro-Chaldaic, which was a poor 
and scanty language; and though Greek was now 
widely spread, and was the language even of several 
places in Palestine, though it prevailed in Antioch, 
whence the first missions to Greeks and Hellenists, 
or Jews who spoke Greek, proceeded (Acts xi. 20, 
xiii. 143), the Greek tongue, as used by Jews, 
partook of the poverty of the speech which it 
replaced; as, indeed, it is impossible to borrow a 
whole language without borrowing the habits of 
thought upon which it has built itself. It is sup- 
posed, then, that the preaching of the Apostles, 
and the teaching whereby they prepared others to 
preach, as they did, would tend to assume a com- 
mon form, more or less fixed; and that the portions 
of the three Gorpels which harmonise most exactly 
owe their agreement not to the fact that they were 
copied from each other, although it is impossible 
to say that the later writer made no use: of the 
earlier one, nor to the existence of any original 
document now lost to us, but to the fact that the 
apostolic preaching had already clothed itself mn 
a settled or usual form of words, to which the 
writers inclined to conform without feeling bound 
to do so; and the differences which occur, often 
in the closest proximity to the harmonies, sah 
from the feeling of independence with which each . 
wrote what he had seen and heard, or, 10 the case 
of Mark and Luke, what apostolic witnesses ha 
told him. The harmonies begin with the baptism 
of John ; that is, with the consecration of the ay 
to His Messianic office; and with this event Lae ‘| 
ably the ordinary preaching of the Apostles eat 
begin, for its purport was that Jesus is the Messiah, 
and that as Messiah He suffered, died, eT the peri 
They are very frequent as we approa 

of ihe Paskice, iis the sufferings of the re 
would be much in the mouth of every eel 
preached the Gospel, and all would become moe 7 
with the words in which the Apostles descri froth 
But as regards the Resurrection, which differed SM 
the Passion in that it was a fact which the evil 
of Christianity felt bound to dispute (Matt. ite 
15), it is possible that the divergence aros© sfithe 
the intention of each Evangelist to pete this 
thing towards the weight of evidence ve 
central truth, Accordingly, all the foun, re 
St. Mark (xvi. 14), who oftener throws @ lt” 
light upon old ground than wrap ake to 
tion distinct acts and Loire ” The verbal 
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agreement is greater where the words of others are | and 


recorded, and greatest of all where they are those 
of Jesus, because here the apostolic preaching would 
be especially exact; and where the historical fact 
is the utterance of certain words, the duty of the 
historian is narrowed to a bare record of them. That 
this opinion would explain many of the facts con- 
nected with the text is certain. Whether, besides 
conforming to the words and arrangement of the 
apostolic preaching, the Evangelists did in any. cases 
make use of each other’s work or not, it would 
require 1 more careful investigation of details to 
discuss than space permits. How does this last 
theory bear upon our belief in the inspiration of the 
Gospels? Supposing that the portion of the three 
first Gospels which is common to all has been de- 
rived from the preaching of the Apostles in general, 
then it is drawn directly from a source which we 
kuow from our Lord Himself to have been inspired. 
Now the inspiration of an historical writing will 
cousist in its truth, and in its selection of events. 
Everything narrated must be substantially and 
euactly true, and the comparison of the Gospels one 
with another offers us nothing that does not answer 
to this test. There are differences of arrangement 
of events; here some details of a narrative or a dis- 
course are supplied which are wanting there; and 
if the Writer had professed to follow a strict chrono- 
order, or had pretended that his record was 

hot only true but complete, then one inyersion of 
oruer, or one omission of a syllable, would convict 
of inaccuracy, But if it is plain—if it is all 
but avowed—that minute chronological data are 
te part of the writer’s purpose—if it is also plain 
t nothing but a selection of the facts is intended, 
ni lie possible (John xxi, 25)—then the proper 
t to apply is, whether each gives us a picture of 

¢ life and ministry of Jesus of Nazareth that is 
Feonsistent and consistent with the others, such 
rhe be suitable to the use of those who were 
ae xi on His Name—for this is their evident 
dnt aero the answer there should be no 
wae ¢ have seen that each Gospel has its 
vatures, and that the divine element has con- 
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nse : sPipion has long existed as to the 
i) 1s intended by this word; but there 
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Castor-oll plant. 


for ages been in high repute as a medicine. 2. Pak- 
ku'éth and p&kd’im. 
used as food, disagreeable to the taste, and supposed 
to be poisonous. (ii.) In 1 K. vi. 18, vii. 24, as an 
architectural ornament, where A, V. “ knops.” 
With regard to the “ wild gourds” (pakku’éth) of 
2 K. iv. 39, which one of ‘the sons of the pro- 
phets”’ gathered ignorantly, supposing them to be 
good for food, there can be no doubt that it is a 
species of the gourd tribe (Cucurbitaceae), which 
contains some plants of a very bitter and dangerous 
character. The leaves and tendrils of this family 
of plants bear some resemblance to those of the 
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1 would form an excellent shelter for the sun- 
stricken prophet. The seeds contain the oil so well 
ame of “ castor-oil,”” which has 


(i.) In 2 K, iv. 39, a fruit 
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vine. Hence the expression ‘‘ wild vine ;” and as 
several kinds of Cucurbitaceae, such as melons, 
pumpkins, &c., are favourite articles of refreshing 
food amongst the Orientals, we can easily under- 
stand the cause of the mistake. The etymology of 
the word from péka’, “to split or burst open,” has 
been thought to favour the identification of the 
plant with the Ecbalium elaterium or ‘ squirting 
cucumber,” so called from the elasticity with which 
the fruit, when ripe, opens and scatters the seeds 
when touched, Celsius, Rosenmiiller, Winer, and 
Gesenius are in favour of this explanation, and, it 
must be confessed, not without some reason. The 
old versions, however, understand the colocynth, 
the fruit of which is about the size of an orange. 
The drastic medicine in such general use is a pre- 
paration from this plant. Since the dry gourds of 
the colocynth, when crushed, burst with a crashing 
noise, there is much reason for being satisfied with 
an explanation which has authority, etymology, and 
general suitableness in its favour. 

Governor. In the Auth. Ver. this one English 
word is the representative of no less than ten He- 
brew and four Greek words. 1. Alltiph, the chief 
of a tribe or family (Judg. vi. 15; Is, Ix. 22; Mic. 
v. 1), and equivalent to the “ prince of a thousand ” 
of Ex, xviii. 21, or the head of a thousand ” of 
Num. i. 16. It is the term applied to the “ dukes” 
of Edom (Gen. xxxiv.).—2. Chékéhk (Judg. v. 9), 
and 3, méchéhkék (Judg. v. 14), denote a ruler in 
his capacity of lawgiver and dispenser of justice 
(Gen. xlix, 10; Prov. viii. 15; comp. Judg. v. 14, 
with Is. x. 1)—=4, Méshél, a ruler considered espe- 
cially as having power over the property and per- 
sons of his subjects (Josh. xii. 2; Ps. ev. 20: Gen, 
xxiv. 2). The “ governors of the people,” in 2 Chr. 
xxiii, 20, appear to have been the king's body-guard 
(cf, 2 K. xi, 19).—5, Magid denotes a prominent 
personage, whatever his capacity. It is applied to 
a king as the military and civil chief of his people 
(2 Sam, v. 2, vi. 21; 1 Chr. anix. 22), to the 
general of an army (2 Chr, xxxii. 21), and to the 
head of a tribe (2 Chr, xix. 11). It denotes an 
officer of high rank in the palace, the Jord high 
chamberlain (2 Chr. xxviii. 7).—6. Ndst. The 
prevailing idea in this word is that of elevation. It 
is applied to the chief of the tribe (Gen. xvii. 20; 
Num, ii. 3, &e.), to the heads of sections of a tribe 
‘Num. iii. 32, vii. 2), and to a powerful sheykh 
(Gen. xxiii. 6), In general it denotes a man of 
elevated rank.—7, Pechdh is a word probably of 
Assyrian origin. It is applied in 1 K. x. 15 to the 
petty chieftains who were tributary to Solomon 
(2 Chr. ix. 14); to the military commander of the 
Syrians (1 K,. xx, 24), the Assyrians (2 K. xviii. 
24, xxiii. 6), the Chaldeans (Jer, li. 23), and the 
Medes (Jer. li. 38). Under the Persian viceroys, 
during the Babylonian captivity, the land of the 
Hebrews appears to have been portioned out among 
“ governors"’ (pachéth) inferior in rank to the 
satraps (Ezr. viii, 56), like the other provinces 
a Were under the dominion of the Persian 
the peau * 3 he It is impossible to determine 
tions witch hg of their authority, or the func- 
eats they had to perform. It appears from 
te de res Governors were entrusted with 
i in on e king’s taxes; and from Neh, 
contrifutiy 02, that they were supported by. a 

ibution levied upon” th le, which 
technically termed Ps sie © PCOS, WAUCR Tas 
bread of the governor” 


(comp, Ezr, iy, 14). They were probably assisted 
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in discharging their official duties by a council 
(Ezr. 
river had a judgment-seat at Jerusalem, from which 
probably he administered justice when making a pro- 
ress through his province (Neh, iii, 7).—-8. Pakid 
denotes simply a person appointed to any office: 


iv. 7, vi. 6). The “ governor” beyond the 


used of the officers proposed to be appointed 


by Joseph (Gen. xli. 34); of Zebul, Abimelech’s 
lieutenant (Judg. ix. 28) ; of an officer of the high- 
priest (2 Chr, xxiv. 11); and of a priest or Levite 
of high rank (Neh, xi, 14, 22).—9. Shallit, a man 
of authority. Applied to Joseph as Pharaoh’s prime 
minister (Gen. xlii, 6); to Arioch, the captain of 
the guard; to the king of Babylon (Dan, ii. 15); 
and to Daniel as third in rank under Belshazzar 
(Dan. v. 29).——10. Sar, a chief, in any capacity. 
The term is used equally of the general of an army 
(Gen, 
(1K. 
prison (Gen, xxxix, 21), and the chief of his butlers 
and bakers (Gen, xl. 2), or herdsmen (Gen, xvii. 
6).—11. e@vdpyns (2 Cor. xi. 32), an officer of 


xxi, 22), or the commander of a division 
xvi. 9, xi. 24), as of the governor of Pharaoh's 


under Aretas, the Arabian king of Damascus, 


It has been conjectured that the ethnarch of Damas- 
cus was merely the governor of the resident Jews, 
but it does not seem probable that an officer of such 
limited jurisdiction would be styled “ the ethnarch 
of Aretas the king;” and as the term is clearly 
capable of a wide range of meaning, it was most 
likely intended to denote one who held the city and 
district of Damascus as the king’s vassal or repre- 
sentative.—12, fyeudv, the procurator of Judaca 
under the Romans (Matt. xxvii. 2, &c.).—=13. olko- 
véuos (Gal, iv. 2), a steward, apparently entrusted 


; Apes 
the management of a minor’s property. 


14. dpxitplkAivos (John ii. 9), “the governor of 
the fenst.”” reheat supposes him to have been a 
kind of chaplain, who pronounced the blessings upon 
the wine that was drunk during the seven days 0 
the marriage feast. 
intimate mM with the bridegroom, and to have 
presided at the banquet in his stead. The duties 
of the master of a feast are given 
Ecclus, xxxv. (xxxii.). 

Go’zan seems in tlie tiga 
be the name of a river; but in Kings (2 K. xvi. % 
and xviii. 11) it is evidently applied 
but a country. Pal 
Israelites were carried away captive by I ul, Tigla 
Pileser, and Shalmaneser, or possibly Pe 
has been variously placed ; but it is probably a 
tical with the Gauzanitis of Ptolemy, and a hag 
regarded as represented by the Mygdonia of ot 
writers, h afflue 
the modern Khabour, the great Mesopotamian 
ent of the Euphrates, 

Gra'ba, 1 Esd. v. 29. [HaGABA.] 

Grape. [VINE.] 

Grass. 
Hebrew word chdtsir (1 


He appears to have been on 


at full length in 
A.V. of 1 Chr. v. 26, to 


not to a river 


Gozan was the tract to which oe 


Sargon, It 


It was the tract watered by the Habor, 


I, This is the ordinary’ rendering of the 
K. xviii, 5; Job xl. 5, 
‘As the herbage rapidly 
f the sun of Pales- 





GRASSHOPPER 


4. "éseb signifies herbs for human food (Gen. i, 30; 
Ps, civ, 14), bat also fodder for cattle (Deut. xi. 15; 
Jer, xiv. 6). It is the grass of the field (Gen. ii. 
5; Ex. ix, 22) and of the mountain (Is. xlii. 15; 
Prov. xxvii. 25), In the N, T. wherever the word 
grass occurs it is the representative of the Greek 
* Gah 

Grasshopper. CUST. 

Grave. cn ] 

Greaves (mitschdh). This word occurs in the 
A.V. only in 1 Sam. xvii. 6. Its ordinary mean- 
ing is a piece of defensive armour which reached 
from the foot to the knee, and thus protected the 
shin of the wearer, But the mitschéh of the above 
passage can hardly have been armour of this nature. 
It wes not worn on the legs, but on the feet of 
Goliath, and would therefore appear to have been 
a kind of shoe or boot. 

Greece, Greeks, Grecians. The histories of 
Greece and Palestine are as little connected as those 
of any other two nations exercising the same in- 
fluence on the destinies of mankind could well be. 
The Homeric Epos in its widest range does not in- 
clude the Hebrews, while on the other hand the 
Mosaie idea of the Western world seems to have 
been sufficiently indefinite. It is possible that Moses 
may have derived some geographical outlines from 


the Egyptians; but he does not use them in Gen. 


1. 2-5, where he mentions the descendants of Javan 
8 peopling the isles of the Gentiles. From the 
time of Moses to that of Joel we have no notice of 
the Greeks in the Hebrew writings, When indeed 

* Hebrews came into contact with the Ionians of 
Asin Minor, and recognized them as the long-lost 
i: ders of the western migration, it was natural 
raiay? | should mark the similarity of sound be 
ae Javan and Tones; and the application of that 
: ¢ to the Asiatic Greeks would tend to satisfy 

some measure a longing to realize the Mosaic 
Gent Y- Accordingly the O.T. word which is 
Fone enn Greece, Greeks, &c., is in Hebrew 
= (Joel ii, 6; Dan. viii, 21): the Hebrew, 
aii 8 sometimes retained (Is. Ixvi. 19; Ez. 
ue ). The Greeks and Hebrews met for the 
yaothes in the slave-market. The medium of 
i aaapar es seems to have been the Tyrian 
i. reerchants, About 3B.c. 800 Joel speaks of 
G t Yrians as selling the children of Judah to the 
Pecans (Joel jij, 6); and in Ez. xxvii. 13 the 


at mentioned as bartering their brazen ves- 
sels for slaves, Prophetical notice of Greece occurs 
-. Where the history of Alex- 
coessors is rapidly sketched. 


in Dan, viii, 21, & 
ander and his gy 
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Zechariah (ix, 13) foretells the triumphs of the 
Maccabees against the Graeco-Syrian empire, while 
Isaiah looks forward to the conversion of the 
Greeks, amongst other Gentiles, through the in- 
strumentality of Jewish missionaries (Ixvi. 19). In 
1 Mace. xii. 5-23 we have an account of an em- 
bassy and letter sent by the Lacedaemonians to the 
Jews. The most remarkable feature in the trans- 
action is the claim which the Lacedaemonians prefer 
to kindred with the Jews, and which Areus pro- 
fesses to establish by reference to a book. The 
notices of the Jewish people which occur in Greek 
writers have been collected by Josephus (c, Apion. 
i. 22). The chief are Pythagoras, Herodotus, 
Choerilus, Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Hecataeus. 
After the complete subjugation of the Greeks by 
the Romans, and the absorption into the Roman 
empire of the kingdoms which were formed out of 
the dominions of Alexander, the political connexion 
between the Greeks and Jews as two independent 
nations no longer existed. The name of the country, 
Greece, occurs once in N. T. (Acts xx. 2), as op- 
posed to Macedonia. 

Greyhound. The translation in the text of the 
A.V. (Prov. xxx. 31) of the Hebrew words zarzir 
mothnayin, i.e.‘ one girt about the loins.” Vari- 
ous are the opinions as to what animal ‘comely in 
going”’ is here intended. Some think “a leopard,” 
others “an eagle,” or *¢ a man girt with armour,” 
or “a zebra,” or ‘a war-horse girt with trap- 
pings.” But, later, Maurer (Comment. Gram. tn 
Vet. Test.) decides unhesitatingly in favour of a 
‘* wrestler,” when girt about the loins for a con- 
test. There is great probability that he is correct. 

Grinding. [MILL.] 

Grove. A word used in the A. V., with two 
exceptions, to translate the mysterious Hebrew term 
Asherah, which is not a grove, but probably an 
idol or image of some kind. [See ASHERAH.] It is 
also probable that there was a connexion between this 


symbol or image, whatever it was, and the sacred ' 


symbolic tree, the representation of which occurs 80 
frequently on Assyrian sculptures, and is figured 
below.=-2. The two exceptions noticed above are 
Gen. xxi, 33, and 1 Sam. xxii, 6 (margin). In the 
religions of the ancient heathen world groves play a 
prominent part. In the old times altars only were 
erected to the gods. It was thought wrong to shut 
up the gods within walls, and hence, as Pliny ex- 
pressly tells us, trees were the first temples ; and 
trom the earliest times groves are mentioned in con~ 
nexion with religious worship (Gen. xii. 6, 7, xiii. 18; 
Deut. xi. 30; A. V. “ plain’). ‘The groves were 
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generally found connected with temples, and often 
had the right of affording ar asylum, Some have 
supposed that even the Jewish Temple had an en- 
closure planted with palm and cedar (Ps. xcii. 12, 
13) and olive (Ps. lii. 8), as the mosk which stands 
on its site now has, This is more than doubtful; 
but we know that a celebrated oak stood by the 
sanctuary at Shechem (Josh. xxiv. 26 ; Judg. ix. 6). 
There are in Scripture many memorable trees: ¢. g. 
Allon-bachuth (Gen. xxxv. 8), the tamarisk in 
Gibeah (1 Sam, xxii. 6), the terebinth in Shechem 
(Jos, xxiv. 26) under which the law was set up, the 
palm-tree of Deborah (Judg. iv. 5), the terebinth of 
enchantments (Judg. ix. 37), the terebinth of wan- 
derers (Judg. iv. 11), and others (1 Sam. xiv. 2, 
x. 3, sometimes “plain” in A. V.). This observa- 
tion of particular trees was among the heathen ex- 
tended to a regular worship of them. 

Guard. (1.) TZabbach originally signified a 
“cook ;” and as butchering fell to the lot of the 
cook in Eastern countries it gained the secondary 
sense of ‘ executioner,” and is applied to the body- 
guard of the kings of Egypt (Gen. xxxvii. 36) and 
Babylon (2 K. xxv. 8; Jer, xxxix. 9, xl. 1; Dan. ii. 
14).—(2.) Rats properly means a “ runner,” and 
is the ordinary term employed for the attendants of 
the Jewish kings, whose office it was to run before 
the chariot (2 Sam. xv. 1; 1K. i. 5), and to form 
a military guard (1 Sam. xxii. 17; 2 K. x. 25, xi. 
6; 2 Chr. xii. 10).—(3.) The terms mishmereth 
and mishmar express properly the act of watching, 
but are occasionally transterred to the persons who 
kept watch (Neh. iv. 9, 22, vii. 3, xii. 9; Job 


~—) 


vil. 12). 
Gud'godah, Deut. x.7. [Hor Hacipaap.] 
Guest. [Hospira.ity.] 


Gul'loth, 2 Hebrew term of unfrequent occur- 
rence in the Bible, and used only in two passages— 
and those identical relations of the same occur- 
rence—to denote a natural object, viz. the springs 
* added by the great Caleb to the south land in the 
neighbourhood of Debir, which formed the dowry of 
his daughter Achsah (Josh. xv. 19; Judg. i. 15), 
The springs were ‘‘ upper” and “ lower ’’—possibly 
one at the top and the other at the bottom of a 
ravine or glen; and they may have derived their 
unusual name from their appearance being different 
to that of the ordinary springs of the country. The 
root (gd/al) has the force of rolling or tumbling 
over, and perhaps this may imply that they welled 
up in that round or mushroom form which is not 
uncommon here, though apparently most rare in 
Palestine. The rendering of the Vat. LXX, is sin- 
gular. In Josh. it has thy Bor@avis, and thy 
Tova:bAdy, the latter doubtless a mere corruption of 
the Hebrew. The Alex. MS., as usual, is faithful 
to the Hebrew text. In Judges both have Adrpwots. 
An attempt has been lately made by Dr. Rosen to 
identify these springs with the Ain Nunkur near 
Hebron (see Zeitschrift der D. M. G. 1857); but 
the identification can hardly be received without 


fuller confirmation / Ss 
rDenm, ation (Stanley, S. § P. App. §54). 


Gu'ni, 1, A 
1 Chr. vii. 13), 
Gunites (Num. 
(1 Chr. v, 15). 
wien bay ae of Guni, son of Naph- 
ground, at which Ahaziah 


son of Naphtali (Gen. xlvi. 24; 
the founder of the family of the 
xxvi, 48).—-2. A descendant of Gad 


to, an ascent or rising 
received his death-blow 


HABAKKUE 


while flying from Jehu after the slaughter of Joram 
(2 K. ix. 27). It was probably some place more 
than usually steep on the difficult road which leads 
from the plain of Esdraelon to Jenfn. 

Gur Baal, a place or district in which dwelt 
Arabians, as recorded in 2 Chr. xxvi. 7. It appears 
from the context to have been in the country lying 
between Palestine and the Arabian peninsula ; but 
this, although probable, cannot be proved. The 
Arab geographers mention a place called Baal, on 
the Syrian road, north of El-Medeeneh. 


H 


Haahash'tari, a man, or a family, immediately 
descended from Ashur, “ father of Tekoa’’ by his 
second wife Naarah (1 Chr. iv. 6). 

Habai'ah. Bene-Habaiah were among the sons 
of the priests who returned from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr, ii. 61; Neh. vii. 63). 

Hab'akkuk. 1. Of the facts of the prophet’s 
life we have no certain information, and with re- 
gard to the period of his prophecy there is great 
division of opinion. The Rabbinical tradition that 
Habakkuk was the son of the Shunammite woman 
whom Elisha restored to life is repeated by Abar- 
banel in his commentary, and has no other founda- 
tion than a fanciful etymology of the prophet’s name, 
based on the expression in 2 K, iv, 16. In the title 
of the history of Bel and the Dragon, as found in 
the LXX. version in Origen’s Tetrapla, the author 
is called ** Habakkuk the son of Joshua, of the 
tribe of Levi.” Pseudo-Epiphanius and Dorotheus 
relate that when Jerusalem was sacked by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, Habakkuk fled to Ostracine, and re- 
mained there till after the Chaldeans had left the 
city, when he returned to his own country, and 
died at his farm two years before the return from 

Jabylon, B.c. 538. It was during his residence in 
Judaea that he is said to have carried food to Daniel 
in the den of lions at Babylon.—-2. The Rabbinical 
traditions agree in placing Habakkuk with Joel and 
Nahum in the reign of Manasseh. Davidson decides 
in favour of the early part of the reign of Josiah. 
Delitzsch concludes that Habakkuk delivered his 
prophecy about the 12th or 13th year of Josiah 
(B.c, 630 or 629). This view receives some con- 
firmation from the position of his prophecy in the 
O. T. Canon. The prophet commences by au- 
nouncing his office and important mission (i. 1). 
He bewails the corruption and social disorganiza- 
tion by which he is surrounded, and cries to Jehovah 
for help (i, 2-4). Next follows the reply of the 
Deity, threatening swift vengeance (i. 5-11). The 
prophet, transferring himself to the near future 
foreshadowed in the divine threatenings, sees the 
rapacity and boastful impiety of the Chaldean hosts, 
but, confident that God has only employed them 
as the instruments of correction, assumes (ii. 1) an 
attitude of hopeful expectancy, aud waits to see the 
issue, He receives the divine command to write in 
an enduring form the vision of God’s retribakive 
justice, as revealed to his prophetic eye (ii. 2, 5). 
The doom of the Chaldeans is first foretold in 
general terms (ii. 4-6), and the announcement a4 
followed by a series of denunciations pronoup 
upon them by the nations who had suffered from 
their oppression (ii. 6-20). The strophical ihe 
ment of these ‘ woes” is a remarkable feature 0 
the prophecy. The whole concludes with the mag- 
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nificent Psalm in chap. iii., “ Habakkuk’s Pindaric | (Syria), Edom, This reduces the whole toa con- - 
ode” (Ewald), a composition unrivalled for bold-| sistent and intelligible narrative. 
ness of conception, sublimity of thought, and ma-| Hadade'ser (2 Sam. viii. 3-12; 1K. xi. 23), 
jesty of diction. (HADAREZER. ] 
Habazini‘ah, apparently the head of one of the| Ha‘dad-Rim’mon is, according to the ordinary 
families of the RECHADITES (Jer. xxxv. 3). interpretation of Zech. xii. 11, a place in the valley 
Hab’bacuc, the form in which the name of the | of Megiddo, named after two Syrian idols, where a 
prophet HABAKKUK is given in the Apocrypha | national lamentation was held fot the death of king 
(Bel, 33-39), Josiah. 
Habergeon, a coat of mail covering the neck} Hadar, a son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 15), written 
and breast, [ARMS.] in 1 Chr. i, 30 Hadad. The mountain Hadad, be- 
Ha'bor, the “ river of Gozan” (2 K. xvii. 6, and longing to Teyma on the borders of the Syrian 
xviii, 11), is identified beyond all reasonable doubt | desert, north of El- Medeeneh, is perhaps the most 
with the famous affluent of the Euphrates, which is | likely to be correctly identified with the ancient 
called Aborrhas by Strabo, and Chaboras by Pliny dwellings of this tribe.—%, One of the kings of 
and Ptolemy. The stream in question still bears} Edom, successor of Baal-hanan ben-Acbor (Gen. 
the name of the Khabour. It flows from several | xxxvi. 30), and about contemporary with Saul. 
sources in the mountain-chain, which in about the Hadare'zer, son of Rehob (2 Sam. viii. 3), the 
37th parallel closes in the valley of the Tigris upon | king of the Aramite state of Zobah, who, while 
the south—the Mons Masius of Strabo and Ptolemy, | on his way to “establish his dominion” at the 
at present the Kharey Dagh. Euphrates, was overtaken by David, and defeated 
Hachali‘ah, the father of Nehemiah (Neh. i. 1; | with great loss both of chariots, horses, and men 
x1), (1 Chr, xviii. 3, 4). After the first repulse of the 
_ Hach'ilah, the Hill, a hill apparently situated | Ammonites and their Syrian allies by Joab, Hada- 
tn a wood in the wilderness or waste land in the | rezer sent his army to the assistance of his kindred 
neighbourhood of Ziph ; in the fastnesses, or passes, | the people of Manchah, Rehob, and Ishtob (1 Chr. 
of which David and his six hundred followers were | xix. 16; 2 Sam. x. 15, comp. 8). Under the com- 
lurking when the Ziphites informed Saul of his | nfand of Shophach, or Shobach, the captain of the 
whereabouts (1 Sam. xxiii, 19; comp. 14, 15, | host, they crossed the Euphrates, joined the other 
18). No trace of the name Hachilah has yet been | Syrians, and encamped at a place called Helam. 
discovered. By Eusebius and Jerome Echela is David himself came from Jerusalem to take the 
named as a village then standing; but the situa-| command of the Israelite army. As on the former 
tion—seven miles from Eleutheropolis, #.¢. on the | occasion, the rout was complete, 
the N.W. of Hebron—would be too far from Ziph| Had'ashah, one of the towns of Judah, in the 
dad Maon. maritime low country (Josh. xv. 37 only). No 
, Hashimonf, Son of, and The Hach‘monite | satisfactory reason presents itself why Hadashah 
{ r. xxvil, 32, xi. 11), both renderings—the | should not be the ADASA of the Maccabaean his- 
se the correct one—of the same Hebrew words, tory. Hitherto it has eluded discovery in modern 
achmon or Hachmoni was no doubt the founder of 


. times, 

Hl family to which these men belonged: the actual 
ther of Jashobeam was Zabdiel (1 Chr. xxvii. 2), 
‘a he is also said to have belonged to the Korhites 
Frat ti 6), possibly the Levites descended from 



































Hadas'sah, a name, probably the earlier name, 
of Esther (Esth. ii. 7). 

Hadat'tah. According to the A. V. one of the 
towns of Judah in the extreme south (Josh. xv. 
25); but the accents of the Hebrew connect the 
word with that preceding it, as if it were Hazor- 
chadattah, #.¢e. New Hazor, in distinction from the 
place of the same name in ver. 23. 

Ha'did, a place named, with Lod (Lydda) and 
Ono, only in the later books of the history (Ezr. ii, 
33 ; Neh. vii. 37, xi. 34). In the time of Eusebius 
a town called Aditha, or Adatha, existed to the east 
of Diospolis (Lydda), This was probably Hadid. 
About three miles east of Lydd stands a village 
called el- Haditheh, marked in Van de Velde’s map. 

Hadlai’, a man of Ephraim (2 Chr. xxviii. 12). 

Had'oram, the fifth son of Joktan (Gen. x. 27; 
1 Chr. i. 21). His settlements, unlike those of 
many of Joktan’s sons, have not been identified.— 
2. Son of Tou or Toi king of Hamath ; his father’s 
ambassador to congratulate David on his victory 
over Hadarezer king of Zobah (1 Chr. xviii. 10).— 
3. The form assumed in Chronicles by the name of 
the intendant of taxes under David, Solomon, and 
Rehoboam (2 Chr. x. 18). In Kings the name is 
given in the longer form of ADONIRAM, but in Sa- 
muel (2 Sam. xx, 24) as ADORAM. 

Ha'drach, a country of Syria, mentioned once 
only, by the prophet Zechariah (ix. 1, 2). The 
position of the district, with its borders, is here ge- 
nerally stated; but the name itself seems to have 
wholly disappeared. It still remains unknown. 


: Hadad was originally the indigenous appella- 
on of the Sun among the Syrians, and was thence 
Sir ali hag to the king, as the highest of earthly 
Uthorities, The title appears to have been an 
official one, like Pharaoh, It is found occasionally 


manpared with 1 Chr. i, 30, 50). 1. Son of Ish- 
: (Gen, xxv. 15; 1 Chr. i, 30), A king of 
Wide who gained an important victory over the 
Gein on the field of Moab (Gen. xxxvi. 35; 
for a 1, 46).—-8. Also a king of Edom, with Pau 
wal en (l Chr. i, 50),—4. A member of the 
childhood of Edom (1 K. xi, 14 ff.). In his 
which hi rs escaped the massacre under Joab, in 
with a ban ther appears to have perished, and fled 
ari d of followers into Egypt. Pharaoh, the 
je Ae of Solomon's father-in-law, treated him 
After Da Fiat him his sister-in-law in marriage. 
aa oe death Hadad resolved to attempt the 
7 di lay Pharaoh in vain dis- 
» and upon this he left Egypt and 

Aisa ae his own country, It does ae 
i eee 8s it now stands, how Hadad became 
ver, 14) 2 . this an “ adversary unto Solomon” 
over Syity less how he gained the sovereignty 
ver, 25 lar ae) The LXX., however, refers 
Y ‘o him, and substitutes for Aram 
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Ha'gab. Bene-Hagab were among the Nethinim 
who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezr. 
ii. 46). 

Hey’ aba. Bene-Hagaba were among the Ne- 
thinim who came back from captivity with Zerub- 
babel (Neh, vii. 48). The name is slightly different 
in form from 

Hag'abah, under which 
rallel list of Ezr, ii. 45. 

Ha'gar, an Egyptian woman, the handmaid, or 
slave, of Sarah (Gen, xvi. 1), whom the latter gave 
as a concubine to Abraham, after he had dwelt ten 

‘years in the land of Canaan and had no children by 
Sarah (xvi. 2 and 3). That she was a bondwoman 
is stated both in the O. T. and in the N. T., in the 
latter as part of her typical character. It is re- 
corded that ‘* when she saw that she had conceived, 
her mistress was despised in her eyes” (4), and 
Sarah, with the anger, we may suppose, of a free 
woman, rather than of a wife, reproached Abraham 
for the results of her own act. Hagar fled, turn- 
ing her steps towards her native Jand through the 
great wilderness traversed by the Egyptian road. 
By the fountain in the way to Shur, the angel of 
the Lord found her, charged her to return and 
submit herself under the hands of her mistress, and 
delivered the remarkable prophecy respecting her 
unborn child, recorded in ver. 10-12. On her rt- 
turn, she gave birth to Ishmael, and Abraham was 
then eighty-six years old. Mention is not again 
made of Hagar in the history of Abraham until the 
feast at the weaning of Isaac, when “Sarah saw 
the son of Hagar the Egyptian, which she had born 
unto Abraham, mocking”; and in exact sequence 
with the first flight of Hagar, we now read of her 
expulsion. The verisimilitude, oriental exactness, 
and simple beauty of this story are internal evidences 
attesting its truth apart from all other evidence. The 
name of Hagar occurs elsewhere only when she 
takes a wife to Ishmael (xxi. 21) ; and in the gene- 
alogy (xxv. 12). St. Paul refers to her as the type 
of the old covenant, likening her to Mount Sinai, 
the Mount of the Law (Gal. iv. 22 seqq.). In Mo- 
hammedan tradition Hagar is represented as the 
wife of Abraham, 

Ha'garenes, Ha'garites, a people dwelling to 
the east of Palestine, with whom the tribe of RKeu- 
ben made war in the time of Saul (1 Chr, v. 10, 
18-20)." The same people, as confederate against 
Israel, are mentioned in Ps. lxxxiii. Who these 
people were is a question that cannot readily be 
decided, though it is generally believed that they 
were named after Hagar. It is uncertain whether 
the important town and district of Hejer represent 
the ancient name and a dwelling of the Hagarenes ; 
but it is reasonable to suppose that they do. Heer, 
or Hejerd, is the capital town, and also a subdivi- 
sion, of the province of north-eastern Arabia called 
El-Bahreyn, on the borders of the Persian Gulf. 

Ha'gerite, the. Jaziz the Hagerite, %. ¢. the 
descendant of Hagar, had the charge of David's 
sheep (1 Chr. xxvii. 31). 

Hag’gai, the tenth in order of the minor pro- 
phets, and first of those who prophesied after the 
Captivity. With regard to his tribe and parentage 
both history and tradition are alike silent. In the 
absence of any direct evidence on the point, it is 
more than probable that he was one of the exiles 
whu returned with Zerubbabel and Joshua. The 
rebuilding of the temple, which was commenced in 


it is found in the pa- 


the reign of Cyrus (B.c. 535), was suspended dur- | 





HAIR 
ing the reigns of his successors, Cambyses and 
Pseudo-Smerdis, in consequence of the determined 


hostility of the Samaritans. On the accession of 
Darius Hystaspis (B.c. 521), the prophets Haggai 
and Zechariah urged the renewal of the undertaking, 
and obtained the permission and assistance of the 
king (Ezr. v. 1, vi. 14). According to tradition, 
Haggai was born in Babylon, was a young man 
when he came to Jerusalem, and was buried with 
honour near the sepulchres of the priests. The 
names of Haggai and Zechariah are associated in the 
LXX. in the titles of Ps. 137, 145-148 ; in the Vul- 
gate in those of Ps, 111, 145; and in the Peshito 
Syriac in those of Ps, 125, 126, 145, 146, 147, 
148. It may be that tradition assigned to these 
prophets the arrangement of the above-mentioned 
psalms for use in the temple service. According to. 
Pseudo-Epiphanius, Haggai was the first who chanted 
the Hallelujah in the second temple. The style of 
his writing is generally tame and prosaic, though 
at times it rises to the dignity of severe invective, 
when the prophet rebukes his countrymen for their 
selfish indolence and neglect of God’s house. But the 
brevity of the prophecies is so great, and the po- 
yerty of expression which characterises them s0 
striking, as to give rise to a conjecture, not without 
reason, that in their present form they are but the 
outline or summary of the original discourses. They 
were delivered in the second year of Darius Hys- 
taspis (B.C. 520), at intervals from the Ist day of 
the 6th month to the 24th day of the 9th month in 
the same year. 

Hag’geri. ‘‘ Mrpmar son of Haggeri,’” was one 
of the mighty men of David's guard, according to 
1 Chr. xi, 38. The parallel passage—2 Sam. xxiii. 
36—has ‘Bani the Gadite,” which is probably the 
correct reading. 

Hag’gi, second son of Gad 
xxvi. 15). 

Haggi'ah, a Merarite Levite (1 Chr. vi. 30). 

Hag'gites, the, a Gadite family sprung from 
Haggi (Num. xxvi. 15). 

Hag'gith, one of David's wives, the mother of 
Adonijah (2 Sam. iii, 4; 1K. i. 5, 11, ii. 13; 
1 Chr. iii. 2). 

Ha'gia, 1 Esd. v. 34. Parr 

Hai. The form in which the well-known place 
At appears in the A, V. on its first introduction 
(Gen. xii. 8, xiii, 3). , 

Hair. The Hebrews were fully alive to the im- 
portance of the hair as an element of personal beauty, 
whether as seen in the ‘curled locks, black as a 
raven,” of youth (Cant. v. 11), or in the “crown 
of glory” that encircled the head of old age (Prov. 
xvi. 31). The customs of ancient nations in regard 
to the hair varied considerably: the Egyptians 
allowed the women to wear it long, but kept the 
heads of men closely shaved from early childhood. 
The Greeks admired long hair, whether in men or 
women. The Assyrians also wore it long. The 
Hebrews on the other hand, while they encoura 


(Gen. xlvi. 16; Num. 


the growth of hair, observed the natural distinction 
between the sexes by allowing the 
John xl. 


women to wear 
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worship: and hence the Hebrews were forbidden to 
“round the corners of their heads”’ (Lev. xix. 27), 
meaning the locks along the forehead and temples, 
and behind the ears. The prohibition against cutting 
off the hair on the death of a relative (Deut. xiv. 1) 
was probably grounded on a similar reason. In 
addition to these regulations, the Hebrews dreaded 
baldness, as it was frequently the result of leprosy 
(Lev. xiii. 40 ff.), and hence formed one of the dis- 
qualifications for the priesthood (Lev. xxi. 20, 
LXX.). Long hair was admired in the case of 
young men; it is especially noticed in the descrip- 
tion of Absalom’s person (2 Sam. xiv. 26). ‘The 
care requisite to keep the hair in order in such cases 
must have been very great, and hence the practice 
of wearing long hair was unusual, and only resorted 
to as an act of religious observance. In times of 
affliction the hair was ultogether cut off (Is. iii. 17, 
24, xv. 2; Jer. vii, 29). Tearing the hair (Ezr. 
ix, 3) and letting it go dishevelled, were similar 
tokens of grief. Wigs were commonly used by the 
Egyptians, but not by the Hebrews. The usual 
and favourite colour of the hair was black (Cant. 
v. 11), as is indicated in the comparisons to a 
“flock of goats” and the “tents of Kedar” (Cant. 
wv. 1, i. 5): a similar hue is probably intended by 
the purple of Cant. vii. 5. A fictitious hue was 
‘ccasionally obtained by sprinkling gold-dust on the 
hair, It does not appear that dyes were ordinarily 
used. The approach of age was marked by a 
Sprintling (Hos, vii. 9) of gray hairs, which soon 
Overspread the whole head (Gen. xlii. 38, xliv. 29; 
1K. ii, 6,9; Prov, xvi. 31,-xx. 29). Pure white 
hair was deemed characteristic of the Divine Ma- 
Jsty (Dan. vii, 9; Rev. i. 14), The chief beauty 
of the hair consisted in curls, whether of a natural 
or artificial character, With regard to the mode of 
dressing the hair, we have no very precise inform- 
ation; the terms used are of a general c ’ 
as of Jezebel (2 K. ix. 30), of Judith (x. 3). The 
Pa used in the N. T. (1 Tim. ii. 9; 1 Pet. iii. 
» are also of a general character; Schleusner un- 
no them of curling rather than plaiting. 
ri arrangement of Samson’s hair into seven locks, 
vale teeny braids (Judg. xvi. 13, 19) in- 

olves the practice of plaiting, which was also tami- 

at the Egyptians and Greeks, The locks were 
Provably kept in their place by a fillet as in Egypt. 





Egyptian Wigs, (Wilkinson) 


The Hebrews. ik 
anointed the like other 


nations of antiquity, 
It profusely with ointments, which 


Were 
Cox. Dp compounded of various aromatic in- 
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gredients (Ruth iii. 3; 2 Sam. xiv. 2; Ps, xxiii. 5, 
xlv. 7, xcii. 10; Eccl. ix. 8; Is, iii. 24); more espe- 
cially on occasion of festivities or hospitality (Matt. 
vi. 17, xxvi. 7; Luke vii, 46). It appears to 
have been the custom of the Jews in our Saviour’s 
time to swear by the hair (Matt. v. 36), much as 
the Egyptian women still swear by the side-lock, 
and the men by their beards (Lane, i. 52, 71, 
notes), 

Hak'katan. Johanan, son of Hakkatan, was the 
chief of the Bene-Azgad who returned from Baby- 
lon with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 12). 

Hak’koz, a priest, the chief of the seventh 
course in the service of the sanctuary, as appointed 
by David (1 Chr. xxiv. 10). In Ezr. ii. 61 and Neh. 
iii. 4, 21, the name occurs again as Koz in the A. V. 

Haku'pha.: Bene-Hakupha were among the Ne- 
thinim who returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel 
(Ezr. ii. 51; Neh. vii. 53). 

Ha'lah is probably a different place from the 
Calah of Gen. x.11. It may with some confidence be 
identified with the Chalcitis of Ptolemy. The name 
is thought to remain in the modern Gia, a large 
mound on the upper Khabour. 

Halak, the Mount, a mountain twice, and 
twice only, named as the southern limit of Joshua’s 
conquests (Josh. xi. 17, xii. 7), but which has not 
yet been identified. 

Hal'hul, a town of Judah in the mountain district 
(Josh, xv. 58). The name stil] remains unaltered, 


‘attached to a conspicuous hill a mile to the left of 


the road from Jerusalem to Hebron, between 3 and 
4 miles from the latter. 

Ha'li, a town on the boundary of Asher, named 
between Helkath and Beten (Josh. xix. 25). No- 
thing is known of its situation. 

Halicarnas’sus in CARIA, a city of great re- 
nown, as being the birthplace of Herodotus and of 
the later historian Dionysius, and as embellished 
by the Mausoleum erected by Artemisia, but of ne 
Biblical interest except as the residence of a Jewish 
population in the periods between the Old and New 
Testament histories (1 Macc. xv. 23). The modern 
name of the place is Budrim. 

Hall, used of the court of the high-priest’s 
house (Luke xxii. 55). In Matt. xxvii. 27, and 
Mark xv. 16, “hall” is syn. with ‘ praetorium,” 
which in John xviii. 28 is in A. V. “ judgment- 
hall.”” The hall or court of a house or palace would 
probably be an enclosed but uncovered space, on a 
lower level than the apartments of the lowest floor 
which looked into it. 

Hallelujah. [ALLELUIA.]} 

Hallo‘hesh, one of the “ chief of the people ” who 
sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh.-x. 24). 

Halo'hesh. Shallum, sou of Hal-lohesh, was 
“ruler of the half part of Jerusalem” at the time 
of the repair of the wall by Nehemiah (Neh. 
iii. 12). 

Bas. 1. The name of one of the three sons of 
Noah, apparently the second in age. It probably 
signifies ** warm ”’ or ‘‘ hot.” This meaning seems 
to be confirmed by that of the Egyptian word KEM 
(Egypt), which we believe to be the Egyptian equi- 
valent of Ham, and which, as an adjective, signities 
‘‘ black,” ‘probably implying warmth as well as 
Llackness. Of the history of Ham nothing is re- 
lated except his irreverence to his father, and the 
curse which that patriarch pronounced, The sons 
of Ham are stated to have been “ Cush and Mizraim 
and Phut and Canaan” “Gen. x. 6; omnes 1 Chr. 
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i. 8). The name of Ham alone, of the three sons 
of Noah, if our identification be correct, is known 
to have been given to a country (Ps. lxxviii. 51, 
ev, 23, cvi. 22). The settlements of the descend- 
ants of Cush have occasioned the greatest difficulty 
to critics. We have been led to the conclusion that 
settlements of Cush extended from Babylonia along 
the shores of the Indian Ocean to Ethiopia above 
Egypt, and to the supposition that there was an 
eastern as well as a western Cush. If, as we sup- 
pose, Mizraim in the lists of Gen. x. and 1 Chr. i. 
stand for Mizrim, we should take the singular 
Mazor to be the name of the progenitor of the 
Egyptian tribes. It is remarkable that Mazor ap- 
pears to be identical in signification with Ham, so 
that it may be but another name of the patriarch. 
In this case the mention of Mizraim (or Mizrim) 
would be geographical, and not indicative of a Mazor, 
son of Ham. The Mizraites, like the descendants 
of Ham, occupy a territory wider than that bearing 
the name of Mizraim. We may, however, suppose 
that Mizraim included all the first settlements, 
and that in remote times other tribes besides the 
Philistines migrated, or extended their territories. 
Phut has been always placed in Africa, where we 
find, in the Egyptian inscriptions, a great nomadic 
people corresponding to it. Respecting the geo- 
graphical position of the Canaanites there is no dis- 
pute, although all the names are not identified. 
The Hamathites alone of those identified were settled 


in early times wholly beyond the land of Canaan.’ 


Perhaps there was a primeval extension of the Ca- 
naanite tribes after their first establishment in the 
land called after their ancestor, for before the spe- 
cification of its limits as those of their settlements 
it is stated “ afterward were the families of the Ca- 
naanites spread abroad” (Gen. x. 18, 19). One of 
their most important extensions was to the north- 
east. Philologers are not agreed as to a Hamitic 
class of language. [Recently Bunsen has applied the 
term “ Hamitism,” or as he writes it, Chamitism, 
to the Egyptian language, or rather family. Sir 
H. Rawlinson has applied the term Cushite to the 
primitive language of Babylonia, and the same 
term has been used for the ancient language of the 
southern coast ot Arabia. The Biblical evidence 
seems at first sight, in favour of Hebrew being 
classed as a Hamitic rather than a Shemitic form 
of speech, It is called in the Bible “the language 
of Canaan” (Is, xix. 18), althongh those speaking 
it are elsewhere said to speak “ Jewishly’? (2 K. 
xviii. 26, 28; Is. xxxvi. 11, 13; Neh. xiii. 24). 
But the one term, as Gesenius remarks, indicates 
the country where the language was spoken, the 
cther as evidently indicates a people by whom it 
was spoken, Elsewhere we might find evidence of 
the use of a so-called Shemitic language by nations 
either partly or wholly of Hamite origin. This 
evidence would favour the theory that Hebrew was 
Hamitic; but on the other hand we should be un- 
able to dissociate Shemitic languages from Shemitic 
peoples. The Egyptian language would also offer 
great difficulties, unless it were held to be but 
partly of Hamitic origin, since it is mainly of an 
entirely different class to the Shemitic. It is mainly 
2 mae New it as oaks Shemitic elements. 
inion that the groundwork is Nigritian 

and that the Shemitic part ee layer added owen. 
plete Nigritian language. An inquiry into the his- 
of the Hamite nations presents considerable 

ties, since it cannot be determined in the 
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cases of the most important of those commonly 
held to be Hamite that they were purely of that 
stock. It is certain that the three most illustrious 
Hamite nations—the Cushites, the Phoenicians, and 
the Egyptians—were greatly mixed with foreign 
peoples. There are some common characteristics, 
however, which appear to connect the different 
branches of the Hamite family, and to distinguish 
them from the children of Japheth and Shem. 
Their architecture has a solid grandeur that we 
look for in vain elsewhere. The early history of 
each of the chief Hamite nations shows great power 


of organising an extensive kingdom, of acquiring 


material greatness, and checking the mroads of 
neighbouring nomadic peoples,—2. According to 
the Masoretic text (Gen. xiv. 5), Chedorlaomer and 
his allies smote the Zuzim in a place called Ham. 
If, as seems likely, the Zuzim be the same as the 
Zamzummim, Ham must be placed in what was 
afterwards the Ammonite territory. Hence it has 
been conjectured by Tuch, that Ham is but another 
form of the name of the chief stronghold of the 
children of Ammon, Rabbah, now Am-man.—$8, In 
the account of a migration of the Simeonites to the 
valley of Gedor, and their destroying the pastoral 
inhabitants, the latter, or possibly their prede- 
cessors, are said to have been “ of Ham” (1 Chr. 
iv. 40). This may indicate that a Hamite tribe 
was settled here, or, more precisely, that there was 
an Egyptian settlement. 

Ha'man, the chief minister or vizier of king 
Ahasuerus (Esth, iii. 1). After the failure of his 
attempt to cut off all the Jews in the Persian em- 
pire, he was hanged on the gallows which he had 
erected for Mordecai. The Targum and Josephus 
interpret the description of him—the Agagite—as 
signifying that he was of Amalekitish descent: but 
he is called a Macedonian by the LXX. in Esth. 
ix, 24. ¢ 

Ha'math appears to have been the principal city 
of Upper Syria from the time of the Exodus to 
that of the prophet Amos. It was situated in the 
valley of the Orontes, about half way between its 
source near Baalbek, and the bend which it makes 
at Jisr-hadid. It thus naturally commanded the 
whole of the Orontes valley, from the low screen 
of hills which forms the watershed between the 
Orontes and the Litény—the “entrance of Ha- 
math,” as it is called in Scripture (Num. xxxiv. 3; 
Josh. xiii. 5, &c.)—to the defile of Daphne below 
Antioch ; and this tract appears to have formed the 
kingdom of Hamath, during the time of its inde- 
pendence. The Hamathites were a Hamitic race, 
and are included among the descendants of Canaan 
(Gen. x. 18). We must regard them as closely 
akin to the Hittites on whom they bordered, and 
with whom they were generally in alliance. No- 
thing appears of the power of Hamath, until the 
time of David (2 Sam, viii. 10). Hamath me 
clearly to have been included in the dominions 0° 
Solomon (1 K, iv, 21-4). The i store-cities, 
which Solomon “ built in Hamath” (2 Chr. vil. 
4), were perhaps staples for trade. In the Assy- 


the Phoenicians, About three-quarters of a century 

2 K. xiv. 28). Soon afterwards the Assyrians 
(ook it (2 i. xvii, 84, xix. 13, Sc.) and from this 
time it ceased to bea place of much importance. 
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nen ‘The tien, howeter, allel Ie Hats |by ee ene no Pharr, d's ton 
: y Tamar (Gen. xlvi. 12; r. ii. 5). 
even in St, Jerome's time, and its present name, Ha'mulites, the, the family of the preceding 
Hama, is but slightly altered from the ancient (Num. xxvi, 21), 
form. . Ham'utal, daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah ; one 
Pa arate eae (2 ons heart alte con- . mites of king Josiah (2 K. xxiii. 31, xxiv. 
ur @ sameas Hamath. But the name 3 Jer. lii. 1), 
Hamath-Zobah would seem rather suited to another Han easel. son of Shallum, and cousin of Jere- 
ra ee posiyra Sota a the ‘‘ Great | miah (Jer. xxuii, 7, 8, 9, 12 ; and comp. 44). 
ae aie e suffix “‘ Zobah. > Ha'nan. . 1. One of the chief people of the tribe 
athite, the, one of the families descended of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 23).—2. The last of the 
Abel rats named last in the list (Gen. x. 18; as sons of Azel, a descendant of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 
ri. 16), 8, ix. 44).—-8. “Son of Maachah,” ¢. e. idl 
Ham'math, one of the fortified cities in the | a Syrian - Aram-Maacah, one of the hee: of 
territory allotted to Naphtali (Josh. xix, 35). It is} David’s guard (1 Chr. xi. 43).—-4. The sons of 
not possible from this list to determine its position, an were among the Nethinim who returned 
but the notices of the Talmudists leave no doubt | from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 46; Neh. 
that it was near Tiberias, one mile distant—in fact | vii. 49).-—5, One of the Levites who assisted Ezra 
— bs ~ = brane eet a mae Lae Es public exposition of the law (Neh. viii. 7). 
it contain ose of Tiberias, is probabl i in X. 10,—_ 
mentions it under the name of Emmaus as a villas 6. One of the * heads” of dh: - eagle who ni 
era ages ey say se - gs reais the sept (x. 22),—=7, ean 4 the chief 
’ send up their hot and sul-| laymen on the same occasion (x. 26).<=-8, Son of 
phureons waters, at a spot rather more than a mile | Zaccur, son of Mattaniah, whom Nehemiah made 
ti of the modern town, In the list of Levitical | one of the storekeepers of the provisions collected as 
see nites ne a apr pte ic ae ia stag Pi xiii, 13).—9. Son of Igdaliah (Jer. 
Dok, and in 1 Chr. vi. 76 it is further altered to| Han‘aneel, the Tower of, a tower which formed 
AMMON, part of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii, 1, xii. 39). 
(Eapnmeda'tha, father of the infamous Haman | From these two passages, particularly from the 
- Ul. 1, 10, Vill. 3s Ix, 24). former, it might almost be inferred that Hananeel 
erie Vech, lit. “ the king, unnecessarily ren- | was but another name for the Tower of Meah: at 
re in the A. V. as a Proper name (Jer. xxxvi.| any rate they were close together, and stood be- 
“0s xxrviil. 6), tween the sheep-gate and the fish-gate. This tower 
cars ; er. The Hebrew language has several | is further mentioned in Jer. xxxi. 38, The remain- 
which ae Le} ar iipeeret tool, (1.) Paétish, | ing passage in which it is named (Zech. xiv. 10) 
sah y the gold-beater (Is. xli.7, A, V.| also connects this tower with the ‘corner gate, 
wii 29). ) 2) barat the oo (Jer. | which lay on the other side of the sheep-gate. 
Licino hanes reser Ua ats ih y - tool for} Hana'ni—-1. One of the sons of Heman, and 
G)toauh waa et ( UK. vi. 7). | head of the 18th course of the service (1 Chr, xxv, 
ind of hammte a y in Judg. v. 26. (4.) A 4, 25).—2, A seer who rebuked (B.C. 941) Asa, 
 hattleane ’ mappéts, Jer. li. 20 (A. V.| king of Judah (2 Chr. xvi. 7). For this he was 
“maul”), wae or méphits, Prov. xxv. 18 (A. V. | imprisoned (10). He (or another Hanani) was the 
, hee used as a weapon of war, father of Jehu the seer, who testified against Baasha 
of Gilead (1 City daughter of Machir and sister | (1 K. xvi. 1, 7), and Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xix. 2, 
Ham 1 vil. 17, 18), xx. 34).<=-8, One of the priests who in the time of 
apparently not, fay panel Bs Asher (Josh. xix. 28), | Ezra had taken strange wives (Ezr. x. 20)._=4, A 
allotted out of the tri idon-rabbah.—-. A city | brother of Nehemiah (Neh, i. 2)'was afterwards 
aoa e@ tribe of Naphtali to the Levites | made governor of Jerusalem under Nehemiah (vii. 
similar names de ene to the somewhat | 2).<—§, A priest mentioned in Neh. xii. 36. 
Joshua, TH and HAMMOTH-DoR in| © Hanani’ 1. One of the 14 sons of Heman, 
Ham'moth-p : and chief of the 16th course of singers (1 Chr. xxv. 
With its wubaiae 0 > city of Naphtali, allotted|4, 5, 23).—2. A general in the army of king 
a city of refuge od Gershonite Levites, and for | Uzziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 11).—8 Father of Zedekiah, 
0 places of A‘ igi ieee Unless there were | in the reign of Jehoiakim (Jer. xxxvi. 12).—-4. Son 
‘aphtali thie tego’, OF. Very similar name in | of Azur, a Benjamite of Gibeon and a false prophet 
phtali, this is identi 7 ely 
Han’ a entical with HAMMATH, in the reign of Zedekiah king of Judah. In the 4th 
Baakiel (xeyie 16) name of a city mentioned in year of his reign, B.c. 595, Hananiah withstood 
: aS Jeremiah the prophet, and publicly prophesied in 
bestowed on 8! the Valley of, the name to be | the temple that within two years Jeconiah and all 





















“the ravine pr hea or glen, Previously known as | his fellow-captives, with the vessels of the Lord’s 
ta,” after the bar hgers on the east of the | house which Nebuchadnezzar had taken away to 


u there of “ Gog and all his Babylon, should be brought back to Jerusalem 
Mor, a Hivite 11, 15). : (Jer. xxviii.) : an indication that treacherous nego- 
LXX, a Horite), wh (or according to the Alex. | tiations were already secretly opened with Pharaoh- 
Jacob on Palestine © at the time of the entrance of Hophra. Hananiah corroborated his prophecy by 
of Shechem (Gen Was prince of the land and city taking from off the neck of Jeremiah the yoke 
18, 20, 24, 26). ‘Sun. 19, xxxiv. 2, 4, 6, 8, 13, | which he wore by Divine command (Jer. xxvii.) 
Matel, a man of & ; in token of the subjection of Judaea and the neigh- 

the family of Shaul (1 a meon; son of Mishma, of bouring countries to the Babylonian empire, and 
(1 Chr. iv, 26). breaking it, But Jeremiah was bid to: gp and tell 
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Hananiah tnat for the wooden yokes which he had 
broken he should make yokes of iron, so firm was 
the dominion of Babylon destined to be for seventy 
years. The prophet J eremiah added this rebuke 
and prediction of Hananiah’s death, the fulfilment 
of which closes the history of this false prophet. 
The history of Hananiah is of great interest, as 
throwing much light upon the Jewish politics of 
that eventful time, divided as parties were into 
the partisans of Babylon on one hand, and Egypt 
on the other.—-5. Grandfather of Irijah, the captain 
of the ward at the gate of Benjamin who arrested 
Jeremiah.on the charge of deserting to the Chal- 
daeans (Jer, xxvii, 13).—-€. Head of a Benjamite 
house (1 Chr. viii. 24).—7. The Hebrew name of 
Shadrach. He was of the house of David, accord- 
ing to Jewish tradition (Dan. i. 3, 6, 7, 11, 195 
ii, 17).—8. Son of Zerubbabel (1 Chr. iii, 19), 
from whom Curist derived his descent. He is 
the same person who is by St. Luke called Joanna. 
The identity of the two names Hananiah and Joanna 
is apparent immediately we compare them in 
Hebrew.—9. One of the sons of Bebai, who rc- 
turned with Ezra from Babylon (Ezr. x. 28). 
10. A priest, one of the makers of the sacred oint- 
ments and incense, who built a portion of the wall 
of Jerusalem in the days of Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 3). 
He may be the same as is mentioned in ver. 30 as 
having repaired another portion. If so, he was son 
of Shelemiah; perhaps the same as is mentioned 
xii, 41.—-1. Head of the priestly course of Jere- 
miah in the days of Joinkim, Neh, xii. 12.—= 
12, Ruler of the palace at Jerusalem under Nehe- 
minh, The arrangements for guarding the gates of 
Jerusalem were entrusted to him with Hanani, the 
Tirshatha’s brother (Neh. vii. 2, 3). 18. An 
Israelite, Neh. x. 23. 

. Handicraft. (Acts xviii. 3, xix. 25; Rev. xviii. 
92). In the present article brief notices can only 
be given of such handicraft trades as are mentioned 
in Scripture. 1. The preparation of iron for use 
either in war, in agriculture, or for domestic pur- 
poses, was doubtless one cf the earliest applications 
of labour; and, together with iron, working in 
brass, or rather copper alloyed with tin, bronze, is 
mentioned in the same passage as 
practised in antediluvian times 
(Gen. iv. 22). We know that 
iron was used for warlike pur- 
poses by the Assyrians, and on 
the other hand that stone-tipped 
arrows, as was the case also in 
Mexico, were used in the earlier 
times by the Egyptians as well as 
the Persians and Greeks. In the 
construction of the ‘Tabernacle, 


have been used, though the use of 
iron was at the same period well 
known to the Jews, both from their own use of 
it and from their Egyptian education, whilst the 
Canaanite inhabitants of Palestine and Syria were 
in full possession of its use both for warlike and 
domestic purposes (Ex. xx. 25, xxv. 3, xxvii, 195 
Num. xxxv. 16; Deut. iii. 11, iv. 20, viii. 9; Josh. 
viii. 31, xvii. 16, 18). After the establishment of 
the Jews in Canaan, the occupation of a smith be- 
came recognised as a distinct employment (1 Sam. 
xiii. 19). The smith’s work and its results are 
often mentioned in Scripture (2 Sam, xii. 315 
1 K. vie 7; 2 Chr. xxvi. 14; Is, xliv, 12, liv. 16). 
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The worker in gold and silver must have found em- 
ployment both among the Hebrews and the neigh- 
bouring nations in very early times, as appears 
from the ornaments sent by Abraham to Rebekah 
(Gen, xxiv. 22, 53, xxxv. 4, xxxviii. 18; Deut. 
vii. 25). But, whatever skill the Hebrews )s- 
sessed, it is quite clear that they must have learned 
much from Egypt and its “ iron furnaces,” both in 
metal-work and in the arts of setting and polishing 
precious stones. Various processes of the gold- 
smith’s work are illustrated by Egyptian monu- 
ments. After the conquest frequent notices are 
found both of moulded and wrought metal, in- 
cluding soldering, which last had long been known 
in Egypt; but the Phosnicians appear to have 
possessed greater skill than the Jews in these arts, 





Egyptian Blow-pipe, and small fireplace with checks to confine 
and refiect the heat. (Wilkinsoa.) 


at least in Solomon’s time (Judg. viii. 24, 27, xvii. 
4; 1K. vii. 13, 45, 46; Is. xi. 75 Wisd. xv. 4; 
Ecelus. xxxviii. 28; Bar. vi. 50, 55, 57). 2. The 
work of the carpenter is often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture (Gen. vi. 14; Ex. xxxvii.j Js. xliv. 13). Jo 
the palace built by David for himself the workmen 
employed were chiefly Phoenicians sent by Hiram 
(2 Sam, v. 11; 1 Chr. xiv. 1), as most probably 
were those, or at least the principal of those who 
were employed by Solomon in his works (1 K. v- 6). 
But in the repairs of the Temple, executed under 
Joash king of Judah, and also in the rebuilding 


under Zerubbabel, no mention is made of foreigu 





Carpenters. (Wilkinson.) 
copper, but no iron, appears tO r, drills a hole in the seat ofachair,s. ¢¢,legsofchair. w% adses. 


w, man planing or polishing the leg of a chair. 


workmen, though in the latter case the timber 1s 
expressly said to have been brought by sea to J opps 
by Zidonians (2 K. xii, 11; 2 Chr. xxIV- 12; ee 
iii, 7). That the Jewish carpenters must have 
been able to carve with some skill is evident from 
Is. xli. 7, xliv. 13. In N.T. the occupation of a 

i i th Joseph 
the husband of the Virgin Mary, and ascribed 7 
our Lord himself by way of reproach (Mark _ 
Matt. xiii, 55). 3. The masons employed bY 
David and Solomon, at least the chief of them, were 
Pheenicians (1 K, v. 183 Ez, xxvii. 9). Among 
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their implements are mentioned the saw, the plumb- | girdle.” The sudarium is noticed in the N. T. as a 
line, the measuring-reed. Some of these, and also ; wrapper to fold up money (Luke xix, 20)—as 
the chisel and mallet, are represented on Egyptian | a cloth bound about the head of a corpse (John xi, 
monuments, ‘The large stones used in Solomon’s | 44, xx. 7), being probably brought from the crown 
Temple are said by Josephus to have been fitted | of the head under the chin—and lastly as an article 
together exactly without either mortar or cramps, | of dress that could be easily removed (Acts xix. 
but the foundation stones to have been fastened 12), probably a handkerchief worn on the head like 
with lead. For ordinary building, mortar was | the keffiech of the Bedouins. According to the 
used ;* sometimes, perhaps, bitumen, as was the | scholinst quoted by Schleusner, the distinction be- 
case at Babylon (Gen. xi. 3), The lime, clay, and | tween the two terms is that the sudarium was wom 
straw of which mortar is generally composed in | on the head, and the semicinctium used asa hand- 
the East, require to be very carefully mixed and | kerchief, 
united s0 as to resist wet. The wall “daubed with Ha'nes, a place in Egypt only mentioned in Is, 
untempered mortar ” of Ezekiel (xiii. 10) was per-| xxx. 4: “ For his princes were at Zoan, and his 
haps a sort of cob-wall of mud or clay without | messengers came to Hanes.”? Hanes has been sup- 
lime, which would give way under heavy rain, | posed by Vitringa, Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, and Ge- 
The use of whitewash on tombs is remarked by | senius, to be the same as Heracleopolis Magna in 
our Lord (Matt, xxiii, 27). Houses infected with | the Heptanomis, ‘This identification depends wholly 
leprosy were required by the Law to be re-plastered | upon the similarity of the two names: a considera- 
(Lev. siv. 40-45). 4. Akin to the craft of the| tion of the sense of the passage in which Hanes 
carpenter is that of ship and boat-building, which | occurs shows its great improbability. We are dis- 
must have been exercised to some extent for the posed to think that the Chald. Paraphr. is right in 
fishing-vessels on the lake of Gennesaret (Matt. | identifying it with Tahpanhes, a fortified town on 
vii, 23, ix. 1; John xxi, 3, 8). Solomon built, | the eastern frontier, 
at Ezion-Geber, ships for his foreign trade, which i i 
Were manned by Phoenician crews, an experiment 
which Jehoshaphat endeavoured in vain to renew 
(1 K, ix, 26, 27, xxii. 48; 2 Chr. xx. 36, 37). 
5. The perfumes used in the religious services, and in 
later times in the funeral rites of monarchs, imply 
knowledge and practice in the art of the “ apothe- 
cane, who appear to have formed a guild or 
association (Ex. xxx, 25, 55; Neh. iii, 8; 2 Chr. 
1h, 145 Eccl. vii. 1, x. 13 Ecclus. xxxviii. 8). 
6, The arts of spinning and weaving both wool and 
linen were carried on in early times, as they are 
still usually among the Bedouins, by women. One 
of the excellences attributed to the good house-wife 
is her skill and industry in these arts (Ex, xxxv, 25, 
26; Vs xix. 19; Deut. xxii, 113 2 K. xxiii, 7; 
i. t¥i. 16; Prov, xxi. 13, 24). The loom, with 
its beam (1 Sam. xvii. 7), pin (Judg. xvi. 14), 
and shuttle (Job vii, 6), was, perhaps, introduced 
ter, but as early as David’s time (1 Sam, xvii, 7). 
ogether with Weaving we read also of embroidery, 
- Which gold and silver threads were interwoven 
ed the body of the stuff, sometimes in figure 
e ce or with precious stones set in the needle- 
pi = *XV1, 1, xxviii. 4, xxix. 6-13), 7. Be- 
doth these arts, those of dyeing and of dressing 
‘ai Were practised in Palestine, and those‘also of 
i ray dressing leather (Josh, ii. 15-18; 2 K. 
re att. ili, 43 Acts ix, 43). Shoemakers, 
ke and tailors are mentioned in the Mishna 
Loekiel ae the barber, or his occupation, by 
: plast » “ev. xy. 8; Num. vi. 5), and the 
: ld erers, glaziers, and glass vessels, painters, 
Chee ror ners zy oe in the Mishna 
pein are *) 4, XXx.1). Tent-makers are 
noticed in the Acts (xyiiy, 3), Me frequent allusion 
ade of the potters. 8. Bakers are 


hotj : 
‘Steed in Scripture (Jer, xxxvij, 21 ; Hos, vii. 4) ; 




















































; Hangings. These terms represent 
both ditierent words in the original, and different 
articles in the furniture of the Temple. (1.) The 
‘*hanging” was a curtain or “ covering” to close 
an entrance; one was placed before the door of the 
Tabernacle (Ex. xxvi. 36, 37, xxxix. 38) ; another 
was placed before the entrance of the court (Ex, 
xxvii, 16, xxxviii, 18; Num. iv. 26); the term is 
also applied to the vail that concealed the Holy of 
Holies (Ex. xxxv. 12, xxxix, 34, xl, 21; Num. 
iv. 5). (2.) The “hangings ” were used for cover- 
ing the walls of the court of the Tabernacle, just as 
tapestry was in modern times (Ex. xxvii. 9, xxxv. 
17, xxxviii, 9; Num. ifi. 26, iv. 26). In 2 K, 
xxili. 7, the term bottim, strictly “ houses,” A. V, 
“hangings,” is probably intended to describe tents 
used as portable sanctuaries. 

Han'iel, one of the sons of Ulla of the tribe of 
Asher (1 Chr. vii. 39). 

Han’nah, one of the wives of Elkanah, and 
mother of Samuel (1 Sam. i. ii.). A hymn of 
thanksgiving for the birth of her son is in the highest 
order of prophetic poetry ; its resemblance to that 
of the Virgin Mary (comp. 1 Sam. ii. 1-10 with 
Luke i. 46-55 ; see also Ps. cxiii.) has been noticed 
by the commentators. More recent critics have, 
however, assigned its authorship to David. 

Han‘nathon, one of the cities of Zebulun (Josh. 
xix. 14). 

Han'niel, son of Ephod, and prince of Manasseh 
(Num, xxxiy. 23). 

Ha'noch. 1, The third in order of the children 
of Midian (Gen. xxv. 4).—-2. Eldest son of Reuben 
(Gen, xlvi. 9; Ex. vi. 14; Num. xxvi. 5; 1 Chr, v. 
3), and founder of the family of 

Ha'nochites, the, Num. xxvi. 5. 

Hanun. 1, Son of Nahash (2 Sam. x. 1, 2; 
1 Chr. xix, 1, 2), king of Ammon, who dishonoured 
the ambassadors of David (2 Sam. x. 4), and in- 
volved the Ammonites in a disastrous war (2 Sam, 
xii. 31; 1 Chr. xix. 6).—-2. A man who, with the 
people of Zanoah, repaired the ravine-gate in the wall 
of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 13).—8, The 6th son of 
Zalaph, who also assisted in the repair of the wall, 
apparently on the east side (Neh. iii. 30). 

Haphra'‘im, a city of Issachar, mentioned next 
to Shuuem (Josh. xix. 19). About 6 miles north- 


or. x, 25, 
Of these ¢ hief, Napkin, Apron., The two former 
clatter * &8 used in the A, V.= covddpiov, 
Origins Bi rahi. Both words are of Latin 
a Tov dpvoy = sudarium from sudo, 6c to 
’ TiixivOroy = Semicinctium, we. “a half 


Pe 


wee eee 


Mea. 
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east of Lejjun, and 2 miles west of Solam (the 
ancient Shunem), stands the village of el-’ Aftileh, 
which may possibly be the representative of Haph- 
raim. 

Ha'ra (1 Chr. v. 26 only), is either a place 
utterly unknown, or it must be regarded as identical 
with Haran or Charran, 
| Har’adah, a desert station of the Israelites 
| (Num. xxxiii. 24, 25) ; its position is uncertain. 
| Ha'ran. 1. The third son of Terah, and there- 
fore youngest brother of Abram (Gen. xi. 26). 
Three children are ascribed to him—Lot (27, 31), 
and two daughters, viz. Milcah, who married her 
uncle Nahor (295, and Iscah (29). Haran was born 
in Ur of the Chaldees, and he died there while his 
father was still living (28). The ancient Jewish 
tradition is that Haran was burnt in the furnace 
of Nimrod for his wavering conduct during the fiery 
trial of Abraham.—2. A Gershonite Levite in the 
time of David, one of the family of Shimei (1 Chr. 
| xxiii. 9). 

Ba'ran, a son of the great Caleb by his concu- 
bine Ephah (1 Chr. ii. 46). 

Ha'ran, is the name of the place whither Abra- 
ham migrated with his family from Ur of the 
Chaldees, and where the descendants of his brother 
Nahor established themselves (comp, Gen. xxiv. 10, 
with xxvii. 43). It is said to be in Mesopotamia 
(Gen, xxiv. 10), or more definitely, in Padan-Aram 
(xxv. 20), the cultivated district at the foot of the 
hills, a name well applying to the beautiful stretch 

of country which lies below Mount Masius between 
the Khabour and the Euphrates. Here, about mid- 
way in this district, is a town still called Harrdn, 
which really seems never to have changed its appella- 
tion, and beyond any reasonable doubt is the Haran 
or Charran of Scripture. Harrdn lies upon the Belilh 
(ancient Bilichus), a small affluent of the Euphrates, 
which falls into it nearly in long, 39°. It is now a 
small village inhabited by a few families of Arabs, 

Ha'rarite, the, the designation of three of David's 
cuard. 1, AGEE, a Hararite (2 Sam. xxiii. 11).— 
2. SHAMMAH the Hararite (2 Sam, xxiii. 33.)— 
3, SHARAR (2 Sam, xxiii, 33) or SacaR (1 Chr. 
xi. 35) the Hararite, was the father of Ahiam, 
another member of the guard. 

Har'bona, the third of the seven chamberlains, or 
eunuchs, who served king Ahasuerus (Esth. i. 10). 

Basak (Esth. vii. 9), the same as the pre- 
ceding. 

Hare (Heb. arnebeth) occurs only in Lev. xi. 6 






































placed over the burning wood. 
Harem. [Hovsr.] 





gader” (1 Chr. ii. 51, only). 
Ha'reth, the Forest of, in 


xxii. 5). 


Huldah (2 K. xxii. 14). 


son of Jeshua (Neh. xii. 15). 


covenant (Neh. x. 27). 


(x. 19). 









class. The law forbids (xix. 29 
pelling his daughter to sin, but 






complicity. The term ( 
points to one description of 





_| this class mostly consisted. 


ie 


Ha'reph, a name occurring in 
Judah, as a son of Caleb, and as 


Ha'riph. A hundred,and twel 
Hariph returned from the captivity with Zerub- 
babel (Neh. vii. 24). The name occurs again among 
the “heads of the people” who sealed the covenant 


) 

Harlot. That this class of persons 
the earliest states of society is clear 
xxxviii, 15, Rahab (Josh. ii. 1), is said by the 
Chaldee paraph., to have been an innkeeper, but if 
there were such persons, considering what we know 
of Canaanitish morals (Lev. xviii. 27), we may con 


ersons, and 
riyydh (“foreign woman”) to another 


and Deut, xiv. 7, amongst the animals disallowed 
as food by the Mosaic law. There is no doubt at 
all that arnebeth denotes a “hare ;” and in all pro- 
bability the species Lepus Sinaiticus, and L, Sy- 
riacus, are those which were best known to the 
ancient Hebrews. The hare is at this day called 
arneb by the Arabs in Palestine and Syria, It was 
erroneously thought by the ancient Jews to have 
chewed the cud. They were no doubt misled, as in 
the case of the shaphan (Hyrazx) by the habit these 
animals have of moving the jaw about. 

Har'el. In the margin of Ez. xiii, 15 the word 
rendered “altar” in the text is given ‘ Harel, 7. ¢. 
the mountain of God.” Junius explains it of the 
éoxdpa or hearth of the altar of burnt-offering, co- 
vered by the network on which the sacrifices were 


the genealogies of 
‘father of Beth- 


which David took 
refuge, after, at the instigation of the prophet Gad, 
he had quitted the “ hold” or fastness of the cave 
of Adullam—if indeed it was Adullam and not 
Mizpeh of Moab, which is not quite clear (1 Sam. 


Harhai’ah, father of Uzziel 6 (Neh. iii. 8). 
Har‘has, an ancestor of Shallum the husband of 


Har'hur. The sons of Harhur were among the 
Nethinim who returned from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel (zr. ii. 51; Neh. vii. 53). 

Ha'rim. 1. A priest who had charge o 
division in the house of God (1 Chr. xxiv. 8).— 
2. Bene-Harim, probably descendants of the above, 
to the number of 1017, came up from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 39 ; Neh. vii. 42). The 
name, probably as representing the family, is men- 
tioned on two other occasions (Neh. x. 5; Ezr. x. 
21).—8. It further occurs in a list of the families 
of priests ‘who went up with Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua,” and of those who were their descendants in 
the next generation—in the days of Joiakim the 
In the former list 
(xii, 4) the name is changed to Renum.—4. An- 
other family of Bene-Harim, three hundred and 
twenty in number, came from the cap 
same caravan (Ezr. ii. 32; Ne 
also appear among those who h 
wives (Ezr. x. 31), as well as those who sealed the 


f the third 


tivity in the 
h. vii. 55). They 
ad married foreign 


ve of the Bene- 


existed in 
from Gen. 


of 


— 


HARNEPHER 


to the impure worship of the Syrian Astarte (Num. 
xxv. 1; comp. Herod. i. 199). The latter class 
would grow up with the growth of great cities and 
of foreign intercourse, and hardly could enter into 
the view of the Mosaic institutes. As regards the 
fashions involved in the practice, similar outward 
marks seem to have attended its earliest forms to 
those which we trace in the classical writers, e.g. 
a distinctive dress and a seat by the way side (Gen. 
xsxviii, 14; comp. Ez, xvi. 16, 25; Bar. vi. 43). 
Public singing in the streets occurs also (Is. xxiii. 
16; Ecclus, ix. 4). Those who thus published 
their infamy were of the worst repute, others had 
houses of resort, and both classes seem to have been 
known among the Jews (Prov. vii. 8-12, xxiii, 28; 
Ecclus. ix. 7, 8); the two women, 1 K. iii. 16, 
lived as Greek hetaerae sometimes did in a house 
together, In earlier times the price of a kid is 
mentioned (Gen. xxxviii.), and great wealth doubt- 
less sometimes accrued to them (Ez. xvi. 33, 39, 
xiii, 26). But lust, as distinct from gain, appears 
as the inducement in Prov. vii. 14, 15. The 
“harlots” are classed with “ publicans,”’ as those 
who lay under the ban of society in the N. T. 
(Matt. xxi. 32). ‘The children of such persons were 
held in contempt, and could not exercise privileges 
iy (John viii. 41; Deut. xxiii. 2; Judg. 
x. 1, 2). 

Harneph’er, one of the sons of Zophah, of the 
tribe of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 36). 

Ha'rod, the Well of, a spring by which Gideon 
and his great army encamped on the morning of 
the day which ended in the rout of the Midianites 
(Judg, vii. 1), and where the trial of the people by 
their mode of drinking apparently took place. The 
Ain Jahid, with which Dean Stanley would identify 
Harod, 18 Very suitable to the circumstances, as 
leing at present the largest spring in the neigh- 
bourhood, and as forming a pool of considerable 
Size, at which great numbers might drink. 

Ha'rodite, the, the designation of two of the 
thirty-seven warriors of David's guard, SIAMMAH 
and ELIKA (2 Sam. xxiii, 25), doubtless derived 
from a 7 named Harod. 

; & name occurring in the genealogical 
lists of Judah as one of the ai of “ Shobal, father 
of Kirjtth-jearim ” (1 Chr. ii. 52). 
orite, the, the title given to SHAMMOTH, 
one of the warriors of David's guard (1 Chr. xi. 27). 
til,” sheth, or rather “‘ Harosheth of the Gen- 
it ait was called, from the mixed races that in- 
ne vedit, a city in the north of the land of Canaan, 
yet! to have stood on the west coast of the lake 
forthis (el-Huléh}, from which the Jordan issues 
tribe : one unbroken stream, and inthe portion of the 
hin 7 Naphtali. It was the residence of Sisera, cap- 
“murah tbits king of Canaan (Judg. iv. 2), and it 
* point to which the victorious Israelites under 
pursued the discomfited host and chariots of 
The die en Hi that name (Judg. iv. 16). 
gs eth does not a to hav 
Mentified by any modern fravellen. pil 
tional da Kinnér). The kinnér was the na- 
as shiek of the Hebrews, and was well 
thithasics Asia. The writer of the Penta- 
(Gea, iv ise its invention to the antediluvian period 
great difere se Tonching the shape of the kinndér a 
Ehilte Haas ee The author of 
m describes it as resembling the 


aid aan 3 Pfeiffer gives it the form of a guitar ; 


a 
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shape the Greek letter delta. Josephus records that 
the Ainnér had ten strings, and that it was played on 
with the plectrum ; others assign to it twenty-four, 
and in the Shilte Haggibborim it is said to have 
had forty-seven. Josephus’s statement, however, 
is in open contradiction to what is set forth in the 
Ast book of Samuel (xvi. 23, xviii. 10), that David 
played on the Ainnér with his hand. Probably 
there was a smaller and a larger Ainnér, and these 
may have been played in different ways (1 Sam. x. 5). 

Harrow. The word so rendered 2 Sam. xii, 31, 
1 Chr. xx. 3, is probably a threshing-machine, the 
verb rendered ‘‘ to harrow” (Is. xxviii. 24; Job 
xxxix. 10; Hos. x. 11), expresses apparently the 
breaking of the clods, and is so far analogous to our 
harrowing, but whether done by any such machine 
as we call “a harrow,” is very doubtful. 

Har'sha. Bene-Harsha were among the families 
of Nethinim who came back from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 52; Neh. vii. 54). 

Hart. The hart is reckoned among the clean 
animals (Deut. xii. 15, xiv. 5, xv. 22), and seems, 
fiom the passages quoted as well as from 1 K. iv, 
23, to have been commonly killed for food. The 
Heb. mase. noun ayydal denotes, there can be no 
doubt, some species of Cervidac (deer tribe), either 
the Dama vulgaris, fallow-deer, or the Cervus Bar- 
barus, the Barbary deer, the southern representative 
of the European stag (C’. elaphus), which occurs in 
Tunis and the coast of Barbary. 

Ha'ram, Father of Aharhel, in one of the most 
obscure genealogies of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 8). 

Har'umaph, father or ancestor of Jedaiah (Neh. 
iii, 10). 

Har‘aphite, the, the designation of Shephatiah, 
one of the Korhites who repaired to David at Ziklag 
(1 Chr, xii. 5). 

Ha'ruz, a man of Jotbah, father of Meshullemeth, 
queen of Manasseh (2 K. xxi. 19). 

Harvest. (AGRICULTURE. ] 

Hasadi'ah, one of a group of five persons among 
the descendants of the royal line of Judah (1 Chr. 
iii, 20), apparently sons of Zerubbabel. 

Hasen'uah, a Benjamite, of one of the chief 
families in the tribe (1 Chr. ix. 7). 

Hashabi'ah. 1. A Mernrite Levite (1 Chr. vi. 
45; heb. 30).—-2, Another Merarite Levite (1 Chr. 
ix. 14).—8. The fourth of the six sons of Jedu- 
thun (1 Chr. xxv. 3), who had charge of the 
twelfth course (19).—4. One of the descendants of 
Hebron the son of Kohath (1 Chr. xxvi. 30).—5, 
The son of Kemuel, who was prince of the tribe 
of Levi in the time of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 17).— 
6. A Levite, one of the “ chiefs” of his tribe, who 
officiated for King Josiah at his great passover-feast 
(2 Chr. xxxv. 9).—-7. A Merarite Levite who ac- 
companied Ezra from Babylon (Ezr. viii. 19).—8, 
One of the chiefs of the priests who formed part of 
the same caravan (Ezr. viii. 24).—9. Ruler of half 
the circuit or environs of Keilah; he repaired a 
portion of the wall of Jerusalem under Nehemiah 
(Neh. iii. 17).—10. One of the Levites who sealed 
the covenant of reformation after the return from 
the captivity (Neh. x. 11). Probably this is the 
person named as one of the chiefs of the Levites in 
the times immediately subsequent to the return from 
Babylon (xii. 24 ; comp. 26).-—-11, Another Levite, 
son of Bunni (Neh. xi. 15).—12, A Levite, son of 
Mattaniah (Neh. xi. 22),—-18, A priest of the 
family of Hilkiah in the days of Joiakim son of 


frome declares it to have resembled in | Jeshua (Neh. xii. 21). 
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Hashab’nah, one of the chief of the “ people” | of Solomon's slaves’? who came back from captivity 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 57; Neh. vii. 59). 


who sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. 
x. 2h). Hat'tush. 1. A descendant of the kings of 
Hashabni'ah. 1. Father of Hattush (Neh. iii. | Judah, apparently one of the sons of Shechaniah 
(1 Chr. iii. 22), in the fourth or fifth generation 


10).—-2. A Levite who was among those who offi- 
ciated at the great fast under Ezra and Nehemiah | from Zerubbabel. A person of the same name ac- 
compavied Ezra from Babylon to Jerusalem (Ezr.. 


when the covenant was sealed (Neh. ix. 5). 
Hashbad’ana, one of the men (probably Levites) | viii. 2). In another statement Hattush is said to 
have returned with Zerubbabel (Neh, xii. 2).—-2 


who stood on Ezra’s left hand while he read the Jaw 
Son of Hashabniah; one of those who assisted Ne- 


to the people in Jerusalem (Neh. viii. 4). 
Ha'shem. The sons of Hashem the Gizonite are hemiah in the repair of the wall of Jerusalem (Neb. 
iii, 10). 


named amongst the members of David’s guard in 
Han'ran, 1 province of Palestine twice mentioned 


1 Cnr. (xi. 34). 

Hash'mannim. This word occurs only in the} by Ezekiel (xlvii. 16,18). There can be little doubt 
Hebrew of Ps. xviii, 31: “Hashmannim (A. V. that it is identical with the well-known Greek 
“ princes”) shall come out of Egypt, Cush shall province of Auranitis, and the modern Haurdn. 

Josephus frequently mentions Auranitis in connexion 


make her hands to hasten to God.” The old deri- 
vation from the civil name of Hermopolis Magna in with Trachonitis, Batanea, and Gaulanitis, which 
with it constituted the ancient kingdom of Bashan. 


the Heptanomis seems to us reasonable. The an- 
cient Egyptian name is Ha-shmen, or Ha-shmoon,| Haviilah. 1. A son of Cush (Gen. x. 7); and 
9. a son of Joktan (x. 29). Various theories have 


the abode of eight. 1f we suppose that Hashman- 
nim is a proper name and signifies Hermopolites, | been advanced respecting these obscure peoples. It 
appears to be most probable that both stocks settled: 


the mention might be explained by the circum- 
stance that Hermopolis Magna was the great city of| in the same country, and there intermarried ; thus 
receiving one name, and forming one race, with a 


the Egyptian Hermes, Thoth, the god of wisdom. 
common descent. The Cushite people of this name 


Hash'monah, a station of the Israelites, men- 
tioned Num, xxxiii. 29, as next before Moseroth. formed the westernmost colony of Cush along the 
Ha'shub. 1. A son of Pahath-Moab who assisted south of Arabia, and the Joktanites were an earlier 
in the repair of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. | colonization. It is commonly thought that the 
district of Khiwlén, in the Yemen, preserves the 


11).—. Another who assisted in the same work 

(Neh. iii. 23).=08, One of the heads of the people | trace of this ancient people. The district of Khiw- 

who senled the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. | lén lies between the city of San’& and the Hijéz, 
i.e. in the north-western portion of the Yemen. 


23).—-4, A Merarite Levite (Neh. xi. 15). 
Hash'ubah, the first of a group of five men, ap- It took its name, according to the Arabs, from. 
parently the latter half of the family of Zerubbabel Khawldn, a descendant of Kahtdn (Joxtan], or, 
as some say, of Kahldn, Lrother of Himyer. , This 


(1 Chr. iii, 20). 
Ha'shum. 1. Bene-Hashum, two hundred and | genealogy says little more than that the name was 
Joktanite. Khiiwlan is a fertile territory, embrac- 


twenty-three in number, came back from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 19; Neh. vii. 22). Seven ing a large part of myrrhiferous Arabia ; moun- 
tainous; with plenty of water; and supporting & 


men of them had married foreign wives from whom 

they had to separate (Ezr. x. 33). The chief man large population. Those who separate the Cushite 

of the family was among those who scaled the co- | and Joktanite Havilah either place them in Nie- 
buhr's two Khiiwlans, or they place 2 on the north 


venant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 18).—-. One of 
the priests or Levites who stood on Ezra’s left | of the peninsula, following the supposed argument 
derived from Gen. xxv. 18, and 1 Sam. xv. 7, and 


hand while he read the law to the congregation 
(Neh. viii. 4). . finding the name in that of the Xavaoraio. A 
Hash'apha, one of the families of Nethinim who | Joktanite settlement so far north is however very 
returned trom captivity in the first caravan (Neh. improbable. They discover 1 in the Avalitae op 
the African coast. 


vii. 46). 
Has'rah, the form in which the name Harwas| Hav'ilah (Gen. ii. 11). [EpEN.] . . 
Ha'voth-Ja'ir, certain villages on the east of 


is given in 2 Chr. xxxiv. 22 (comp. 2 K. xxii. 14). 
Hassena’ah. The Bene-has-senaah rebuilt the | Jordan, in Gilead or Bashan, which were taken by 
fish-gate in the repair of the wall of Jerusalem | Jair the son of Manasseh, and called after his name 
(Num. xxxii. 41; Deut. iii, 14), In the recorus 0 


(Neh. iii. 3). 

Has'shub, a Merarite Levite (1 Chr. ix. 14),| Manasseh in Josh. xiii. 30, and 1 Chr, ii, 23, the 

mentioned again Neh. xi. 15. Havoth-jair are reckoned with other districts aS 
making up sixty “cities” (comp. 1 K. iv. 18). 


Has'upha. Bene-Hasupha were among the Ne- : 
thinim who returned from Babylon with Zerub-| There is apparently some confusion in these different 
statements as to what the sixty cities really von- 


babel (Ezr. ii, 43). 
Hat. [HEAD-DRESS. ] sisted of. No less doubtful is the number of the 
Ha'tach, one of the eunuchs in the court of| Havoth-jair, In 1 Chr. ii, 22 they 06 specified a 
Ahasuerus (Esth. iv. 5, 6, 9, 10). 
Ha'thath, one of the sons of Othniel the Ke- 
nazite (1 Chr. iv. 13). 
A oraee ipha. Bene-Hatipha were among the Ne- 
thinim who returned from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel (Ezr, ii. 54; Neh. vii. 56). 
_Hatiita. Bene-Hatita were among the “ porters” 
. (8. e. the gate-keepers), who returned from the cap- 
+ tivity wi Zerubbabel (Ezr, ii. 42 ; Neh. vii. 45). 
4 Hat'til, Bene-Hattil were among the “ children 


























































named Heb. term (Lev. xi. 16; Deut. xiv. 15; Job 
xxxix. 26). The word is doubtless gener, eu 
pears from the expression in Deut. and Lev. : 
his kind,” and includes various species of the 


conidae, with more especial. allusion perbapey 


small diurnal blade, much es, the 
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common about the ruins in the plain districts of , tions show that about this time a bloody and de- 
Palestine, all of which were probably known to the , structive war was being waged between the Assyrians 
ancient Hebrews. With respect to the passage in on the one side, and the Syrians, Hittites, Hamath- 
Job {.¢.), which appears to allude to the migratory , ites, and Phoenicians on the other. Towards the 


habits of hawks, it is curious to observe that of the | 


ten or twelve lesser raptors of Palestine, nearly all 
are summer migrants. The kestrel remains all the 
year, but 7. cenchris, Micronisus gabar, Hyp. 
eleonorae, and F, melanopterus, ave all migrants 
from the south, Besides the abovenamed smaller 
hawks, the two magnificent species, ’, Suker and 
F, lanarius, are summer visitors to Palestine. 





Fateo Saker, 


_ Hay (Heb, chdlsir), the rendering of the A. V. 
mM Prov, xxvii, “9, and Is. xv. 6, of the above- 
named Heb. term, which occurs frequently in the 
0, I, and denotes grass” of any kind. Harmer, 
quoting from a MS, paper of Sir J. Chardin, states 
po hay is not made anywhere in the East, and 
- the “hay ‘ of the A.V. is therefore an error 
; translation, It is quite probable that the modern 
: aitale do hot make hay in our sense of the term ; 
ou it is certain that the ancients did mow their 
med = probably made use of the dry material. 
Be Ty XXXVI, 2. We may remark that there is 
xpress Hebrew term for dry grass”’ or “ hay,” 
viz, chashash, which ly. 


the sr ; ov . 
: word occurs (Is, V. 24, xxxiii, 11) is rendered 


ou F : 
. 2 modern English hay. Doubtless the « dry 
Brass” was not stack 


tities, and then consumed, 
7ael was a kine of Sa Se 
fro dent ng of Damascus, who reigned 


a been previous] 
the : : 
ts Sar of Benhadad, and was sent I 

“lisha, to Inquire 
inalady under whic 


; aS soon engaged in hos- 
M0 king of Judah, and Jehoram 


Noth-Gj ihj ee OO} ' 
ead (ibid, Vil. 23). The Assyrian inscrip- 


pe 


the possession of the city of Ra- | 


close of the reign of Jehu, Hazael led them against 
the Israelites (about B.c, 860), whom he “smote 
in all their coasts’’ (2 K. x. 32), thus accomplishing 
the prophecy of Elisha (ibid. viii. 12). At the 
close of his life, having taken Gath (ibid. xii. 17; 
comp. Am. vi. 2), he proceeded to attack Jerusalem 
(2 Chr. xxiv. 24), and was abont to assault the 
city, when Joash bribed him to retire (2 K. xii. 
18). Hazael appears to have died about the year 
| B.C. 840 (ibid. xili, 24), having reigned 46 years, 

Hazaiah, a man of Jndah of the family of the 
Shilonites, or descendants of SHELAH (Neh. xi. 5). 

Hazar-ad'dar, &c. [Hazer.] 

Hazarma'veth, the third, in order, of the sons 
of Joktan (Gen, x, 26), The name is preserved, 
almost literally, in the Arabic Hadramétt and 
Hadruméict, and the appellation of a province and 
an ancient people of Southern Arabia. The pro- 
vince of Hadramiiwt is situate east of the modern 
Yemen. Its capital is Satham, a very ancient city, 
and its chief ports are Mirbét, Zaféri, and Kisheem, 
from whence a great trade was carried on, in ancient 
| times, with India and Africa, 

Hazel. ‘lhe Hebrew term déz occurs only in 
Gen. xxx. 37. Authorities are divided between the 
hazel and the almond tree, as representing the liz. 
The latter is most probably correct. 
|  Hazelelpo'ni, the sister of the sons of Etam in 
| the gencalovies of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 3). 

Ha zer, topographically, seems generally em- 

ployed for the * villages” of people in a roving 
| and unsettled life, the semi-permanent collections of 
dwellings which are described by travellers among’ 
the modern Arabs to consist of rough stone walls 
covered with the tent-cloths. As a proper name it 
appears in the A. V.:—1. In the plural, Hazerim, 
aul Hazeroru, for which see below. 2. In the 
slightly different form of Hazon. 3. In com posi- 
tion with other words.—1, HAZAR-ADDAR, a place 
named as one of the Jandmarks on the southern 
boundary of the land promised to Israel (Num. 
xxxiv, 4; AbAR, Josh. xv. 8). Its site does not 
appear to have been encountered in modern times.<= 
2. HAZAR-ENAN, the place at which the northern 
boundary of the land promised to the children of 
Israel was to terminate (Num, xxxiv. 9, 10; comp. 
Kz. xlyii. 17, xlviii. 1), Mr. Porter would identity 
Hazarenan with Kuryetein, a village more than sixty 
miles E.N.E. of Damascus, HAZAR-GADDAH, 
one of the towns in the southern district of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 27), named between Moladah and Hesh- 
mon.—4, HAZAR-HAT-TICON, a place named in 
Ezekiel’s prophecy of the ultimate boundaries of 
the land (Ez. xlvii. 16), and specified as being on 
the boundary of Hauran. It is not yet known.— 
5. HAZAR-SIUAL, a town in the southern district 
of Judah, lying between Hazar-gaddah and Beer- 
sheba (Josh. xv, 28, xix, 3; 1 Chr, iv. 28),—= 
6. HAZAR-SUSAH, one of the “cities” allotted to 
Simeon in the extreme south of the territory of 
Judah (Josh. xix. 5).—7. Hazar-susm, the form 
under which the preceding name appears in the list 
of the towns of Simeon in 1 Chr, iv. 31. 
Hazerim. ‘he AviMs, or more accurately the 
Avyim, are said to have lived “in the villages 
(A.V. “ Hazerim”’) as far as Gaza” (Deut. ii. 23) 
before their expulsion by the Caphtorim, 
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Ha'zeroth (Num. xi. 35, xii. 16, xxxiii. 17; 
Deut. i. 1), a station of the Israelites in the desert, 
and perhaps recognizable in the Arabic Hudhera. 

Ha'zezon-Ta'mar, and Ha’zazon-Ta'mar, the 
ancient name of Engedi (Gen. xiv. 7). ‘The name 
occurs ouly once again—in the records of the reign 
of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xx. 2). 

Ha'ziel, a Levite in the time of David, of the 
family of Shimei or Shimi, the younger branch of 
the Gershonites (1 Chr. xxiii. 9). 

Ha'zo, a son of Nahor, by Mileah his wife (Gen. 
xxii, 22). 

Ha'zor. 1. A fortified city, which on the occu- 
pation of the country was allotted to Naphtali 
(Josh, xix. 36). Its position was apparently be- 
tween Ramah and Kedesh (ibid. xii. 19), on the 
high ground overlooking the Lake of Merom. 
There is no reason for supposing it a different place 
from that of which Jabin was king (Josh. xi. 1. 
Judg. iv. 2,17; 1 Sam. xii, 9). It was the prin- 
cipal city of the whole of North Palestine (Josh. 
xi. 10). It was fortified by Solomon (1 K. iv. 15), 
and its inhabitants were carried captive by Tiglath- 
Pileser (2 K, xv. 29). We encounter it once more 
in 1 Mace, xi. 67 (A. V. Nasor). The most pro- 
bable site of Hazor is Tell Khurathch.—2. One of 
the “cities” of Judah in the extreme south, named 
next in order to Kedesh (Josh. xv. 23).—-8. Hazor- 
Hadattah, = “ new Hazor,” another of the southern 
towns of Judah (Josh, xv. 25).—4. ‘* Hezron which 
is Hazor” (Josh. xv. 25).—5. A place in which 
the Benjamites resided after their return from 
the captivity (Neh, xi. 33). It would seem to have 
lain north of Jerusalem, but it has not yet been 
discovered. 

Head-dress. The Hebrews do not appear to 
have regarded a covering for the head as an essential 
article of dress. The earliest notice we have of such 
a thing is in connexion with the sacerdotal vest- 
ments (Ex. xxviii. 40). We may infer that it was 
not ordinarily worn in the Mosaic age. Even in 
after times it seems to have been reserved especially 
for purposes of ornament: thus the Tsdniph is 
noticed as being worn by nobles (Job xxix. 14), 
ladies (Is. iii, 23), and kings (Is. Ixii. 3), while the 
Peér was an article of holiday dress (Is. lxi, 3, 
A.V. “ beauty ;” Ez. xxiv. 17, 23), and was worn 
at weddings (Is. Ixi. 10). The former of these 
terms undoubtedly describes a kind of turban, and 
its form probably resembled that of the High- 
priest's Mitsnepheth, as described by Josephus (Ant. 
iii. 7, §3). The other term, Peér, primarily means 
an ornament, and is so rendered in the A.V. (Is. 
lxi. 10; see also ver. 3, “* beauty”), and is spe- 
cifically applied to the head-dress from its orna- 
mental character. It is uncertain what the term 
properly describes, but it may have applied to the 
jewels and other ornaments with which the turban 
is frequently decorated. The ordinary head-dress 
of the Bedouin consists of the heffieh, a square 
handkerchief, generally of red and yellow cotton, 
or cotton and silk, folded so that three of the 
corners hang down over the back and shoulders, 
leaving the face exposed, and bound round the head 
by accord. It is not improbable that a similar 


covering was used by the Hebrews on certain occa- | ( 


sions. The introduction of the Greek hat by Jason 
as an article of dress adapted to the cyelicslin, 
ee pay oe as a national dishonour (2 Mace. iv. 
). The Assyrian head-dress is described in Ez. 
i, 15 under the terms “ exceeding in dyed 


HEATHEN 
attire.’ The word rendered “ hats” in Dan, iii. 


21 properly applies to a cloak. 





Bedouin Head-dress; the Keffiyel. 


Hearth. One way of baking much practised in 
the East is to place the dough on an iron plate, 
either laid on, or supported on legs above the vessel 
sunk in the ground, which forms the oven. he 
cakes baked ‘on the hearth” (Gen. xviii. 6) were 
probably baked in the existing Bedouin manner, on 
hot stones covered with ashes. The “ hearth ” of 
king Jehoiakim’s winter palace (Jer. xxxvi. 23) was 
possibly a pan or brazier of charcoal. } 

Heath, Heb. ’ard’ér (Jer. xlviii. 6), and ‘ar’dr. 
There seems no reason to doubt Celsius’ conclusion 
that the ’ar’ar (Jer. xvii. 6) is identical with the 
’arar of Arabic writers, which is some species of 
juniper, probably the J’ uniperus Sabina, or savin. 

Heathen (Heb. géi, goyim). 1. While as yet 
the Jewish nation had no political existence, goyim 
denoted generally the nations of the world, especially 
including the immediate descendants of Abraham . 
(Gen, xviii. 18 ; comp. Gal. iii. 16). The latter, 
as they grew in numbers and importance, were 
distinguished in a most marked manner from the 
nations by whom they were surrounded, and were 
provided with a code of laws and a religious rit 
which made the distinction still more peculiar. The 
nations from whom they were thus separated re- 
ceived the especial appellation of goyim. They are 
ever associated with the worship of false gods, and 
the foul practices of idolaters (Lev, xviii, xx.), a0 
these constituted their chief distinctions, a5 goin 
from the worshippers of the one God, the people o 
Jehovah (Num. xv. 41; Deut. xxvul- 10). This 
distinction was maintained in its full force apts 
the early times of the monarchy (2 Sam. Vil. 4 9 
1 K. xi, 4-8, xiv. 24; Ps. cvi- 35).—2. But, even 
in early Jewish times, the term goyim received RY 
anticipation a significance of wider range than the 
national experience (Lev. xxvi. 33, 38; pete 
1); and as the latter was gradually dev a 
during the prosperous. times of the monarchy; ith 
géyim were the surrounding nations generally, fe 
whom the Israelites were brought into contact by 
the extension of their commerce. In the time © 
the Maccabees, following the customs ae 
denoted the neglect or concealme ; 

ai of sacrifices, profanation 
of swine’s flesh and es 

offered to idols (2 Mace. vi. 6-9, 18, xv. 1, 2), 
Ca national games (* */8°" iv. 


adoption of the Greek national {ane nism 
12, 14). Inall poin s Judaism and heal’ * oan 
















HEAVEN 


in 2 Macc, ii, 21 are: opposed to those who played 
the men for Judaism, and the distinction now be- 
comes an ecclesiastical one (comp. Matt. xviii. 17). 
But, in addition to its significance as an ethno- 
graphical term, géyim had a moral sense which 
must not be overlooked. In Ps, ix. 5,15, 17 (comp. 
Ez. vii. 21) the word stands in parallelism with 
“the wicked ;” and in ver. 17 the people thus de- 
signated are described as “ forgetters of God,’ that 
know not Jehovah (Jer. x. 25). 

Heaven. There are four Hebrew words thus 
rendered in the O. T., which we may briefly notice. 
1. Rdki'a (A.V. firmament), a solid expanse. 
Through its open lattices (Gen. vii. 11; 2 K. vii. 
2, 19) or doors (Ps. Ixxviii. 23) the dew and snow 
and hail are poured upon the earth (Job xxxviii. 
22,37). This firm vault, which Job describes as 
being “strong as a molten looking-glass” (xxxvii. 
18), is transparent, like pellucid sapphire, and 
splendid as crystal (Dan. xii. 3; Ex, xxiv. 10; Ez. 
1,22; Rev, iv. 6), over which rests the throne of 
God (Is. Ixvi. 1; Ez. i. 26), and which is opened 
for the descent of angels, or for prophetic visions 
(Gen, xxviii. 17; Ez. i.1; Acts vii. 56,x.11). In 
it, like gems or golden lamps, the stars are fixed to 
give light to the earth, and te the seasons 
(Gen, i. 14-19); and the whole magnificent, im- 
measurable structure (Jer. xxxi. 37) is supported 
by the mountains as its pillars, or strong founda- 
tions (Ps. xviii. 7; 2Sam. xxii, 8; Job xxiv. 11).— 
2, Shamayim, This is the word used in the ex- 
Pression “ the heaven and the earth,”’ or ‘¢ the upper 
and lower regions” (Gen. i. 1).—3. Mdrém, used 
lor heaven in Ps, xviii. 16; Jer. xxv. 30; Is. xxiv. 
18. Properly speaking it means a mountain, as 
in Ps, ci, 19; Ez. xvii. 23._04, Shechdkim, ‘ex- 
pauses,” with reference to the extent of heaven 
(Deut. xxxiii. 26; Job xxxv. 5). St. Paul’s ex- 

* Pression “ third heaven” (2 Cor. xii. 2) has led to 
much conjecture, Grotius said that the Jews di- 
Vided the heaven into three parts, viz. 1. the air 
or atmosphere, where clouds gather; 2. the firma- 
Pat in which the sun, moon, and stars are fixed; 
se upper heaven, the abode of God and his 
iste. 1, Grandson of the patriarch Asher 

en. xlvi, 17; 1 Chr. vii. 31; Num. xxvi. 45).—_— 
ne the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 18).—8, A 
ee a Chr, v, 13).—4, A Benjamite (1 Chr. 
yA He Another Benjamite (1 Chr.. viii. 
(Judg a eret the Kenite, the husband of Jacl 
(L . i. 38), » V. 24).—=7, The patriarch EBER 

‘berites, the, descendants of He 
of the tribe Ake (Num. xxvi. o nis 
! » Hebrews. This word first occurs as 
le Abraham (Gen, xiv. 13). It was after- 
ie a5 a name to his descendants. Four 
i rl been proposed: I, From Abram. 
ie = “crossed over,” applied by the 
ohtates Ge Abraham upon his crossing the.Eu- 
on the oth D. XIV, 13).—-ILl. From ’éber, * beyond, 

since both side,” is essentially the same with II., 

and hie rest upon the hypothesis that Abraham 
expresg aprile were called Hebrews in order to 

of the Ey ra epi between the races E. and W. 
ut no P ee From the patriarch Eber. 

signed we Prominence is in the genealogy as- 

Soa ber such as might entitle him to the 

Sie head or founder of the race. From the 

scheme in Gen, xi. 10-26, it does not 
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appear that the Jews thought of Eber as a source 
primary, or even secondary of the national descent. 
There is, indeed, only one passage in which. it is 
possible to imagine any peculiar resting-point as 
connected with the name of Eber. In Gen. x. 21 
Shem is called “the father of all the children of 
Eber,” t.¢. father of the nations to the east of the 
Euphrates, The appellative derivation (from ’ébar 
or ’éber) is strongly confirmed by the historical use 
of the word Hebrew. A patronymic would na- 
turally be in use only among the people themselves, 
while the appellative which had been originally 
applied to them as strangers in a strange land 
would probably continue to designate them in their 
relations to neighbouring tribes, and would be their 
cuirent name among foreign nations. ‘This is pre- 
cisely the case with the terms Israelite and Hebrew 
respectively. The former was used by the Jews 
of themselves among themselves, the latter was 
the name by which they were known to foreigners. 
Briefly, we suppose that Hebrew was originally a 
Cis-Euphratian word applied to Trans-Euphratian 
immigrants: it was accepted by these immigrants 
in their external relations; and after the general 
substitution of the word Jew, it still found a place 
in that marked and special feature of national con- 
tradistinction, the language. 

Hebrewess, a Hebrew woman (Jer. xxxiv. 9). 

Hebrews, Epistle tothe. Canonical authority. 
Was it received and transmitted as canonical by the 
inimediate successors of the apostles? The most 
important witness among these, Clement (A.D. 70 
or 95), refers to this Epistle in the same way as, 
and more frequently than, to any other canonical 
book. Little stress can be laid upon the few pos- 
sible allusions to it in Barnabas, Hermas, Polycarp, 
and Ignatius. It is received as canonical by Justin 
Martyr, and by the compilers of the Peshito ver- 
sion of the New Testament. Basilides and Marcion 
are recorded as distinctly rejecting the Epistle. But 
at the close of that period, in the North African 
church, where first the Gospel found utterance 
in the Latin tongue, orthodox Christianity first 
doubted the canonical authority of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. To the old Latin version of the 
Sciiptures, which was completed probably about 
A.D, 173, this Epistle seems to have been added as 
a composition of Barnabas, and as destitute of 
canonical authority. During the next two cen- 
turies the extant fathers of the Roman and North 
African churches regard the Epistle as a book of no 
canonical authority ; but in the fourth century its 
authority began to revive. At the end of the 
fourth century, Jerome, the most leamed and cri- 
tical of the Latin fathers, reviewed the conflicting 
opinions as to the authority of this Epistle. He 
considered that the prevailing, though not uni- 
versal view of the Latin churches was of less 


weight than the view not only of ancient writers, - 


but also of all the Greek and all the Eastern 
churches, where the Epistle was received as 
canonical and read daily; and he pronounced a de- 
cided opinion in favour of its authority. The great 
contemporary light of North Africa, St. Augustine, 
held a similar opinion. The 3rd Council of Car- 
thage, A.D. 397, and a Decretal of Pope Innocent, 
A.D. 416, gave a final confirmation to their deci- 
sion. But such doubts were confined to the Latin 
churches from the middle of the second to the close 
of the fourth century, All the rest of orthodox 
Christendom from the beginning was agreed upon 
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the canonical authority of this Epistle. Cardinal 
Cajetan, the opponent of Luther, was the first to 
disturb the tradition of a thousand years, and to 
deny its authority. Erasmus, Calvin, and Beza 
questioned only its authorship. Luther, when he 
printed his version of the Bible, separated this book 
from St. Paul’s Epistles, and placed it with the 
Epistles of St. James and St. Jude, next before 
the Revelation; indicating by this change of order 


his opinion that the four relegated books are of 


less importance and less authority than the rest 
of the New Testament.—lI. Who was the author 
of the Epistle?—The superscription, the ordinary 
source of information, is wanting; but there is no 
reason to doubt that at first, everywhere, except in 
North Africa, St. Paul was regarded as the author. 
Clement ascribed to St. Luke the translation of the 
Epistle into Greek from a Hebrew original of St. 
Paul. Origen believed that the thoughts were 
St. Paul’s, the langage and composition St, Luke’s 
or Clement’s of Rome. Tertullian names Barnabas 
as the reputed author according to the North African 
tradition. The view of the Alexandrian fathers, a 
middle point between the Eastern and Western tra- 
ditions, won its way in the Church, Luther's con- 
jecture that Apollos was the author has been 
widely adopted. Luke by Grotius, Silas by others. 
Neander attributes it to some apostolic man of the 
Pauline school, whose training and method of 
stating doctrinal truth differed from St. Paul's, 
The distinguished name of Ewald has been given 
recently to the hypothesis that it was written 
by some Jewish teacher residing at Jerusalem to 
a church in some important Italian town, which 
is supposed to have sent a deputation to Palestine. 
If it be asked to what extent, and by whom was 
St. Paul assisted in the composition of this Epistle, 
the reply must be in the words of Origen, “ Who 
wrote [t, e. as in Rom. xvi, 22, wrote from the 
author's dictation] this Epistle, only God knows.” 
The similarity in phraseology which exists between 
the acknowledged writings of St. Luke and this 
Epistle, his constant companionship with St. Paul, 
and his habit of listening to and recording the 
Apostle’s arguments, form a strong presumption in 
his favour.III. Zo whom was the Lpistle sent ?— 
This question was agitated as early as the time of 
Chrysostom, who replies,—to the Jews in Jerusalem 
and Palestine. The argument of the Epistle is such 
as could be used with most effect to a church con- 
sisting exclusively of Jews by birth, personally 
familiar with and attached to the Temple-service. 
Ebrard limits the primary circle of readers even to 
a section of the church at Jerusalem. Some critics 
have maintained that this Epistle was addressed 
directly to Jewish believers everywhere: others 
have restricted it to those who dwelt in Asia and 
GreeceIV. Where and when was it written ?— 
Eastern traditions of the fourth century, in con- 
nexion with the opinion that St. Paul is the writer, 
name Italy and Rome, or Athens, as the place from 
whence the Epistle was written. ither place 
would agree With, perhaps was suggested by, the 
Par iggied Desnotly in the last chapter. The 
rissa cA bi sy written before the destruc- 
FY apa a 70. The whole argu- 
cos pecially the passages viii. 4 and sq., 
Templ Sq-, and xiii. 10 and sq., imply that the 
Nine mincitenee ee eran a 

, : ou uption. 
The date which best agrees with the ssniiionnsy 
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account of the authorship and destination of the 
Epistle is A.D. 63, about the end of St. Paul’s im- 
prisonment at Rome, or a year after Albinus suc- 
ceeded Festus as Procurator.—-V. Jn what language 
was it written 7—Like St. Matthew’s Gospel, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews has afforded ground for 
much unimportant controversy respecting the lan- 
guage in which it was originally written. The 
earliest statement is that of Clement of Alexandria 
to the effect that it was written by St. Paul in 
Hebrew, and translated by St. Luke into Greek. 
But nothing is said to lead us to regard it as a tra- 
dition, rather than a conjecture suggested by the 
style of the Epistle. Bleek argues in support of a 
Greek original, on the grounds of (1.) the purity 
and easy flow of the Greek; (2.) the use of Greek 
words which could not be adequately expressed in 
Hebrew without long periphrase; (3.) the use of 
paronomasia; and (4.) the use of the Septuagint in 
quotations and references.—VI. Condition of the 
Hebrews, and scope of the Epistle.— The numerous 
Christian churches scattered throughout Judaea 
(Acts ix. 31; Gal. i. 22) were continually exposed 
to persecution from the Jews (1 Thess. ii. 14) ; but 
in Jerusalem there was one additional weapon in 
the hands of the predominant oppressors of the 
Christians. The magnificent national Temple might 
be shut against the Hebrew Christian; and even if 
this affliction were not often laid upon him, yet 
there was a secret burden which he bore within 
him, the knowledge that the end of all the beauty 
and awfulness of Zion was rapidly approaching. 
What could take the place of the Temple, and that 
which was behind the veil, and the Levitical sacri- 
tices, and the Holy City, when they should cease to 
exist ? What compensation could Christianity offer 
him for the loss which was pressing the Hebrew 
Christian more and more? The writer of this 
Epistle meets the Hebrew Christians on their own 
ground. His answer is— Your new faith gives 
you Christ, and, in Christ, all you seek, all your 
fathers sought. In Christ the Son of God you have 
an all-sufficient Mediator, nearer than angels to the 
Father, eminent above Moses as a benefactor, more 
sympathising and more prevailing than the High- 
priest as an intercessor: His sabbath awaits you In 
heaven; to His covenant the old was intended to be 
subservient; His atonement is the eternal reality of 
which sacrifices are but the passing shadow; His 
city heavenly, not made with hands. Having Him, 
believe in Him with all your heart, with a faith 
in the unseen future, strong as that of the saints of 
old, patient under present, and prepared for coming 
woe, full of energy, and hope, and holiness, and 
love.” Such was the teaching of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. i 

He'bron. 1. The third son of Kohath, who 
was the second son of Levi; the younger brother 
of Amram, father of Moses and Aaron (x. V1. 18; 
Num. iii. 19; 1 Chr. vi. 2, 18, xxiii, 12). The 
immediate children of Hebron are not mentioned OJ 
name (comp. Ex. vi. 21, 22), but he was by 
founder of a family of Hebronites (Num. il. *f, 
xxvi. 58; 1 Chr. xxvi. 23, 30, 31) or Bene-Hebron 
(1 Chr. xv. 9, xxiii. 19).—2. In the genealogica 
lists of the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 42, 45), 
Mareshahy is said to have. been eyo do 
Hebron.” It is impossible at presen 
ther these vdspeagea iano to be those of the 
places themselves or of persons who 


Hebron, 1, A city of Judah (Josh. xv. 54)5 
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situated among the mountains (Josh. xx. 7), 20 
Roman miles south of Jerusalem, and the same 
distance north of Beersheba. Hebron is one of the 
most ancient cities in the world still existing; and 
in this respect it is the rival of Damascus, It was 
built, says a sacred writer, “seven years before 
Zoan in Egypt” (Num. xiii. 22); and was a well- 
known town when Abraham entered Canaan 3780 
ears ago (Gen. xiii. 18). Its original name was 
Kirjath-Arba (Judg. i. 10), “the city of Arba;” 
co called from Arba, the father of Anak, and pro- 
genitor of the giant Anakim (Josh. xxi. 11, xv. 13, 
14), The chief interest of this city arises from 
its having been the scene of some of the most 
striking events in the lives of the patriarchs. Sarah 
died at Hebron; and Abraham then bought from 
Ephron the Hittite the field and cave of Mach- 
pelah, to serve as a family tomb (Gen. xxiii. 2-20). 
The cave is still there; and the massive walls of 
the Haram or mosque, within which it lies, form 
the most remarkable object in the whole city. 
Abraham is called by Mohammedans e/-Khulfl, 
“the Friend,” f.¢. of God, and this is the modern 
name of Hebron. Hebron now contains about 
5000 inhabitants, of whom some 50 families are 
Jews. It is picturesquely situated in a narrow 
valley, surrounded by rocky hills. The valley 
runs from north to south; and the main quarter 
of the town, surmounted by the lofty walls of the 
vecerable Haram, lies partly on the eastern slope 
(Gen, xxxvii. 14; comp, xxiii. 19). About a mile 
from the town, up the valley, is one of the largest 
cak-trees in Palestine. This, say some, is the very 
tree beneath which Abraham pitched his tent, and 
Ht still bears the name of the patriarch.—2. One 
of the towns in the territory of Asher (Josh, xix. 
%8), on the boundary of the tribe. No one in 
modern times has discovered its site. Besides, it is 
me certain whether the name should not rather 
ata : Abdon, since that form is found in 
_Heb'ronites, the, A family of Kohathite Le- 
Vites, descendants of Hebron the son of Kohath 
(Num. iii, 27, xxvi. 58; 1 Chr. xvi. 23), 
aay Three of the Heb. words thus ren- 
ay the A, V. denote simply that which sur- 
(eeder or encloses, whether it be a stone wall 
¢ ie Prov, xxiv. 31; Ez. xlii, 10), or a fence 
a ike er materials, Gddér and gédérdh are used 
ie hedge of a vineyard (Num. xxii. 24; Ps. 
b me 1 Chr. iv. 23), and the latter is 
paalbe to describe the rude walls of stone, or 
ei thorn, which served as a shelter for sheep 
ee and summer (Num. xxxii. 16). The 
which surround the sheeptolds of 
: alestine are frequently crowned with 
fies oe In order to protect the vineyards 
wae on ravages of wild beasts (Ps. Ixxx. 12) it 
ie frittata. surround them with a wall of 
whi — me eck See mae. Mark xii. 1), 
8 ant of serpents (Eccl. x. 
: a retreat for locusts from the cold (Nah. 


: es ver nlaarcp of this kind is clearly 


onal safeguard to the vj 
nmi, 9 e vineyard (cf. Ecclus. 
wks hand was composed of the thorny shrubs 


Palestine abounds. The pri 
8 species of . e prickly pear, 
parpoee in the Rak a aaa employed for this 


“mparatively modern introduction, 
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Hega'l, one of the eunuchs (A. V. ‘ chamber- 
lains ’’) of the court of Ahasuerus (Esth, ii. 8, 15), 

He’ge, another form of the preceding (Esth. 
ii, 3). 

Heifer. The Hebrew language has no expres- 
sion that exactly corresponds to our heifer; for 
both egiath and parah are applied to cows that have 
calved (1 Sam. vi. 7-12; Job xxi. 10; Is. vii. 
21). The heifer or young cow was not commonly 
used for ploughing, but only for treading out the 
corn (Hos. x. 11; but see Judg. xiv. 18), when it 
ran about without any headstall (Deut. xxv. 4); 
hence the expression an ‘“ unbroken heifer ’’ (Hos, 
iv. 16; A. V. ‘‘ backsliding ’’), to which Israel is 
compared. 

Heir. The Hebrew institutions relative to in- 
heritance were of a very simple character. Under 
the Patriarchal system the property was divided 
among the sons of the legitimate wives (Gen. xxi. 
10, xxiv. 36, xxv. 5), a larger portion being as- 
signed to one, generally the eldest, on whom de- 
volved the duty of maintaining the females of the 
family. The sons of concubines were portioned off 
with presents (Gen. xxv. 6). At a later period 
the exclusion of the sons of concubines was rigidlv 
enforced (Judg. xi. 1 ff.). Daughters had no share 
in the patrimony (Gen. xxxi. 14), but received a 
marriage portion. The Mosaic law regulated the 
succession to real property thus: it was to be 
divided among the sons, the eldest receiving a 
double portion (Deut. xxi. 17), the others equal 
shares; if there were no sons, it went to the 
daughters (Num. xxvii. 8), on the condition that 
they did not marry out of their own tribe (Num. 
xxxvi. 6 ff.; Tob. vi, 12, vii. 13), otherwise the 
patrimony was forfeited. If there were no daugh- 
ters, it went to the brother of the deceased ; if no 
brother, to the paternal uncle; and, failing these, 
to the next of kin (Num, xxvii. 9-11). In the 
case of a widow being left without children, the 
nearest of kin on her husband’s side had the right 
of marrying her, and in the event of his refusal the 
next of kin (Ruth iii. 12, 13): with him rested 
the obligation of redeeming the property of the 
widow (Ruth iv. 1 ff.), if it had been either sold or 
mortgaged. If none stepped forward to marry the 
widow, the inheritance remained with her until 
her death, and then reverted to the next of kin, 
The land being thus so strictly tied up, the notion 
of heirship, as we understand it, was hardly known 
to the Jews. Testamentary dispositions were of 
course superfluous. The references to wills in St. 
Paul’s writings are borrowed from the usages of 
Greece and Rome (Heb. ix. 17), whence the custom 
was introduced into Judaea. 

He'lah, one of the two wives of Ashur, father of 
Tekoa (1 Chr. iv. 5). 

He'lam, a place east of the Jordan, but west of 
the Euphrates, at which the Syrians were collected 
by Hadarezer, and at which David met and de- 
feated them (2 Sam. x, 16, 17). The most pro- 
bable conjecture perhaps is that it is identical with 
Alamatha, a town named by Ptolemy, and placed 
by him on the west of the Eupbrates near Nicepho- 
rium. 

Hel'bah, a town of Asher, probably on the plain 
of Phoenicia, not far from Sidon (Judg. i. 31). 

Hel’bon, a place only mentioned in Ezekiel 
xxvii. Geographers have hitherto represented Hel- 
bon as identical with the city of Aleppo, called 
Haleb by the Arabs ; but there are strorg reasons 
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against this. A few years ago Mr. Porter directed | of the earth (Num. xvi. 30; Deut. xxxii. 22), 

attention to a village and district within a few | having within it depths on depths (Prov. ix. 18), 

miles of Damascus, still bearing the ancient name and fastened with gates (Is. xxxviii. 10) and bars 

Helbon, and still celebrated as producing the finest | (Job xvii. 16). In this cavernous realm are the 

grapes in the country. There cannot be a doubt | souls of dead men, the Rephaim and ill-spirits (Ps. 

that this village, and not Aleppo, is the Helbon of | Ixxxvi. 13, Ixxxix. 48; Prov. xxiii, 14; Ez, xxxi. 

Ezekiel. 17, xxii. 21). It is clear that in many passages 

Helchi’ah, 1 Esd. viii. 1, [Hivkran.] of the O. T. Sheol. can only mean “ the grave,” 

Helchi’as, 2 Esd.i. 1. [HitK1an. and is so rendered in the A. V. (see, for example, 

| Helda'i, 1. The twelfth captain of the monthly | Gen. xxxvii. 35, xlii. 385 1 Sam. ii. 6; Job xiv. 

| courses for the temple service (1 Chr. xxvii. 15).| 13). In other passages, however, it seems to 

9. An Israelite who seems to have returned from | involve a notion of punishment, and is therefore 

the Captivity (Zech. vi. 10). rendered in the A. V. by the word’ “ Hell.” But 

He'leb, son of Baanah, the Netophathite, one | in many cases this translation misleads the reader. 

of the heroes of king David’s guard (2 Sam. xxiii, |It is obvious, for instance, that Job xi. 8; Ps. 

29). In the parallel list the name is given as exxxix, 8; Am. ix. 2 (where “ hell ” is used as the 

He'led, 1 Chr. xi. 30. antithesis of “heaven” ), merely illustrate the 

He'lek, one of the descendants of Manasseh, | Jewish notions of the locality: of Sheol in the 

and second son of Gilead (Num. xxvi. 30). bowels of the earth, The Hebrew ideas respect- 

He'lekites, the, the family descended from the | ing Sheol were of a vague description. Generally 

foregoing (Num. xxvi. 30). speaking, the Hebrews regarded the grave as the | 

He'lem. 1, A descendant of Asher (1 Chr. vii. | end of all sentient and intelligent existence. In | 
35).—2, A man mentioned only in Zech. vi. 14. the N. T. the word Hades, like Sheol, sometimes 

Apparently the same as HELDAI. means merely ‘the grave” (Rev, xx. 13; Acts ii. | 

Hel’eph, the place from which the boundary of | 31; 1 Cor. xv. 55), or in general ‘the unseen | 

the tribe of Naphtali started (Josh. xix. 33). Van | world’ It is in this sense that the creeds say of | 
de Velde proposes to identify it with Beit lif. our Lord “He went down into hell,” meaning the 
Hel'ez. 1. One of “the thirty ” of David's guard | state of the dead in general, without any restriction 
(2 Sam, xxiii. 26; 1 Chr. xi. 27), an Ephraimite, | of happiness or misery, a doctrine certainly, though 
and captain of the seventh monthly course (1 Chr. | only virtually, expressed in Scripture (Eph. iv. 95 
xxvii. 10).—2. A man of Judah, son of Azariah | Acts ii. 25-31). Elsewhere in the N. T. Hades is 
(1 Chr. ii. 39). used of a place of torment (Luke xvi. 23; 2 Pet. 
Heli. 1. The father of Joseph, the husband of | ii. 4; Matt. xi, 23, &e.). Consequently it has 
the Virgin Mary (Luke iii. 23); maintained by | been the prevalent, almost the universal, notion 
Lord A. Hervey, the latest investigator of the | that Hades is an intermediate state between death 
cenealogy of Christ, to have been the real brother | and resurrection, divided into two parts, one the 
of Jacob the father of the Virgin herself.—2. The | abode of the blessed and the other of the lost. In 
third of three names inserted between ACHITOB holding this view, main reliance is placed on the 
and AMARTIAS in the genealogy of Ezra, in 2 Esd. | parable of Dives and Lazarus 5 but it is impossible 
j, 2 (compare Ezr. vii. 2, 3). to ground the proof of an important theological 
Heli'as, 2 Esd. vii. 39. [Evisan.] doctrine on a passage which confessedly abounds 1n 
Heliodo'rus, the treasurer of Seleucus Philo- | Jewish metaphors. The word most frequently 
pator, who was commissioned by the king to carry used in the N. T. for the place of future punish- 
away the private treasures deposited in the Temple | ment is Gehenna or Gehenna of fire (see GENENNA 

at Jerusalem. According to 2 Mace. iii. 9 ff., he | and HinNoM). 

was stayed from the execution of his design by a Hel'lenist. In one of the earliest notices of the 
“ creat apparition,’’ and fell down speechless. He | first Christian Church at Jerusalem (Acts vi. )> 
was afterwards restored at the intercession of the | two distinct parties are recognised among its mem- 
High-priest Onias (2 Mace. iii.). The full details | bers, “ Hebrews” and “ Hellenists m, (Grecians), 
of the narrative are not supported by any other | who appear to stand towards one another in some 




















evidence. — degree in a relation of jealous rivalry (comp. Acts 
Helka'i, a priest of the family of Meraioth, in | ix. 29). The name, according to its derivation, 
the days of Joiakim (Neh. xii. 15). marks a class distinguished by peculiar habits, and 


Hel'kath, the town named as the starting-point | not by descent. Thus the Hellenists as a body in- 
for the boundary of the tribe of Asher (Josh, xix. | cluded not only the proselytes of Greek (or foreign) 
25), and allotted with its ‘¢ suburbs ” to the Ger-| parentage, but also those Jews who, by settling in 
shonite Levites (xxi. 31). Its site has not been | foreign countries, had adopted the prevalent form of 
recovered. the current Greek civilisation, and with it the use of 
Hel’kath Haz'zurim, a smooth piece of ground, | the common Greek dialect. The flexibility of the 
apparently close to the pool of Gibeon, where the Greek language gained for it in ancient times 4 
combat took place between the two parties of | general currency similar to that which French 
Joab’s men and Abner’s men, which ended in the | enjoys in modern Europe; but with this important 
death of the whole of the combatants, and brought | difference, that Greek was not only the languige of 
on a general battle (2 Sam, ii. 16). educated men, but also. the language of the mass 
Helki'as, 1 Esd.i. 8. [HILKran.] in the great centres of commerce. Peculiar words 
sb ea This is the word generally and unfortu- | and forms adopted at Alexandria were undoubted! 
Heb vy ee our translators to render the| of Macedonian origin, but the later Attic ee eh 
cs eee ah It would perhaps have been better | justly regarded as real basis of Oriental G o 
e Hebrew word Sheol, or else render it| The vocabulary was enriched by the ear 


always by “the grave” or “the pit.” It is deep | foreign words, and the syntax was mi 
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dialects must have arisen. One of these dialects | the prophet, a Kohathite. He is called “ the singer,” 
has been preserved after the ruin of the people | rather, the musician (1 Chr. vi. 33), and was the 
among whom it arose, by being consecrated to the | first of the three Levites to whom was committed 
noblest service which language has yet fulfilled. | the vocal and instrumental music of the temple- 
The functions which this Jewish-Greek had to dis- | service in the reign of David (1 Chr. xv. 16-22), 
charge were of the widest application, and the lan- Asaph and Ethan, or rather, according to xxv. 1, 
guage itself combined the most opposite features, | 3, Jeduthun, being his colleagues. A further ac. 
It was essentially a fusion of Eastern and Western | count of Heman is given 1 Chr. xxv., where he is 
thought. For disregarding peculiarities of inflexion | called (ver. 5) “the king’s seer in the matters of 
ond novel words, the characteristic of the Hellenis- | God.” We there learn that Heman had fourteen 
tic dialect is the combination of a Hebrew spirit | sons, and three daughters. Whether or no this 
With a Greek body, of a Hebrew form with Greek Heman is the person to whom the 88th Psalm is 
words. The conception belongs to one race, and | ascribed is doubtful. He is there called “ the 
the expression to another, This view of the Helle Ezrahite;” and the 89th Psalm is ascribed to 
nistic dialect will at once remove one of the com- | “ Ethan the Ezrahite.” But since Heman and 
monest misconceptions relating to it, For it will | Ethan are described in 1 Chr. ii. 6, as “sons of 
follow that its deviations from the ordinary laws of | Zerah,” it is in the highest degree probable that 
classic Greek are themselves bound by some com- | Ezrahite means “of the family of Zerah,” and con- 
mon law, and that irregularities of construction and | sequently that Heman of the 88th Psalm is diflerent 
altered usages of words are to be traced to their | from Heman the singer, the Kohathite. In 1K. 
first source, and interpreted strictly according to | iv. 31 again (hebr. y. 11), we have mention, as of 
the original conception out of which they sprang. | the wisest of mankind, of Ethan the Ezrahite, He- 
The adoption of a strange language was essentially | man, Chalcol and Darda, the sons of Mahol, a list 

istic of the true nature of Hellenism, The corresponding with the names of the sons of Zerah, in 
purely outward elements of the national life were 1 Chr. ii. 6. If Heman the Kohathite, or his father, 

d aside with a facility of which history offers | had married an heiress of the house of Zerah, and was 
few examples, while the inner character of the | so reckoned in the genealogy of Zerah, then all the 
people remained unchanged. In every respect the | notices of Heman might point to the same person. 

ught, so to speak, was clothed in a new dress.| He'math. Another form—not warranted by the 
a wism was, as it were, a fresh incorporation of | Hebrew—of the well-known name HAMATH (Am. 
ea according to altered laws of life and wor- | vi. 14), 

P. It accomplished for the outer world what He'math, a person, or place, named in the gene~ 
tt fasts accomplished for the Palestinian Jews: alogical lists of Judah, as the origin of the Kenites, 
fof ane © necessary step between a religion of | and the “father” of the house of RECHAB (1 Chr. 

: ba a religion of spirit: it witnessed against | ii. 55). 
ai oe and universal, and it witnessed | Hem'dan, the eldest son of Dishon, son of Anah 
wih it foundation of a spiritual religion | the Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 26). [AMRAM 2.] The 

° Hat ould be bound by no local restrictions, | name Hemdan is by Knobel compared with those of 
to the b ari themselves were at once missionaries | Humeidy and Hamady, who are located to the E. 
me. Yat i and prophets to their own country- | and S.E. of Akaba. Also with the Bene-Hamyde, 

in ed e : new development of Judaism was | who are found a short distance S. of Kerek. 
without the sacrifice of national ties, In} Hemlock. The Hebrew résh is rendered “ hem- 
lock ” in two passages (Hos. x. 4; Am. vi. 12), but 
elsewhere “ gall.” [GALL.] 
According to the A. V. of Zech. vi. 14, 
Hen is a son of Zephaniah, and apparently the same 
who is called Josiah in ver, 10. But by the LXX. 
and others, the words are taken to mean “ for the 
favour of the son of Zephaniah.” 

Hen. The hen is nowhere noticed in the Bible 
except in Matt. xxiii. 37; Luke xiii. 34. Thata 
bird so common in Palestine should receive such 
slight notice, is certainly singular. 

He'na seems to have been one of the chief cities 
of a monarchical state which the Assyrian kings 
had reduced shortly before the time of Sennacherib 
(2 K. xix. 13; Is, xxxvii. 13). Here, at no great 
distance from Sippara (now Jfosaib), is an ancient 
town called Ana or Anah, which may be the same 
as Hena. A further conjecture identifies Ana with 
a town called Anat, which is mentioned in the As- 
syrian inscriptions as situated on an island in the 
Euphrates. The modern Anat is on the right bank 
of the stream. 

He‘nadad, the head of a family of the Levites 
who took a prominent part in the rebuilding of the 
Temple (Ezr. iii. 9). 

He'noch. 1, Enoch, 2 (1 Chr.i.3). 2, Hanoch, 
1 (1 Chr. i. 33), 

‘pher. 1. The youngest of the sons of Gilead 
(Num. xxvi. 32), and head of the family of the 






































ton, father of Eliab, of the tribe of Zebulun 
um. i. i il. 7, vii. 24, 29, x. 16), 

: t (Heb. tsitsith). The im- 
ree atch the later Jews, sspesallt the Pha- 
fin (Matt, xxiii, 5), attached to the hem or 
fei Ai their garments was founded upon the 
Horie in Num, Xv. 38, 39, which gave a sym- 
in the Qoming to it. But the fringe was only 


wont be the ends of the threads composing the 
unravelling, just as in th 

a the Assyrian robes as repre- 
titan woe bas-reliefs of Nineveh : the blue 
beged os § added to strengthen the border. The 
phe: rh robe was a simple quadrangular 
the’ omen and generally so worn that two of 
wire ee down in front: these corners 
Titer dar violas with a “riband of blue,” or 


mam, Hori and Hi 
the eldest son of Seis (Gen. xuxvi 28)" bie 
ir 81).mg Son of Zerah (1 Chr. ii. 6; 1K, 
* Son of Joel, and grandson of Samuel 
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HeEPHERITES.—2. Son of Ashur, the ‘* father of 
Tekoa” (1 Chr. iv, 6).—8. The Mecherathite, one 
of the heroes of David’s guard (1 Chr. xi. 36). 

He'pher, 2 place in ancient Canaan, which 
occurs in the list of conquered kings (Josh. xii. 17). 
It was on the west of Jordan (comp. 7 and 1k. 
iv. 10). 

He'pherites, the, the family of Hepher the son 
of Gilead (Num. xxvi. 32). 

Heph’zi-bah. 1. A name signifying “ My delight 
in her,” which is to be borne by the restored Jeru- 
salem (Is. Ixii. 4).—-2. The queen of King Heze- 
kiah, and the mother of Manasseh (2 K. xxi. 1). 

Herald. The only notice of this officer in the 
©. T. occurs in Dan, iii. 4. The term “ herald” 
might be substituted for “preacher ” in 1 Tim. ii. 
7; 2 Tim. i. 11; 2 Pet. ii. 5. 

Her’cules, the name commonly applied by the 
Western nations to the tutelary deity of Tyre 
(2 Mace. iv. 19 &c.), whose national title was 
Melkart =hing of the city. The identification was 
based upon a similarity of the legends and attri- 
butes referred to the two deities, but Herodotus 
(ii, 44) recognised their distinctness, and dwells on 
the extreme antiquity of the Tyrian rite. The 
svorship of Melkart was spread throughout the 
Tyrian colonies, and was especially established at 
Carthage. There can be little doubt but that 
Melkart is the proper name of the Baal mentioned 
in the Jater history of the O. T. 

Herd, Herdsman. The herd was greatly re- 


garded both in the patriarchal and Mosaic period. 


The ox was the most precious stock next to horse 
and mule, The herd yielded the most esteemed 


‘also flesh-meat and 
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sacrifice (Num. vii. 3; Ps. Ixix. 31; Is. Ixvi. 3); 
milk, chiefly converted, pro- 
pably, into butter and cheese (Deut. xxxii. 14; 
2 Sam, xvii. 29), which such milk yields more co- 
piously than that of small cattle, The full-grown 
ox is hardly ever slaughtered in Syria; but, both 
for sacrificial and convivial purposes, the young 
animal was preferred (Ex, xxix. 1). The agricul- 
tural and general usefulness of the ox, in ploughing, 
threshing, and as a beast of burden (1 Chr. xii, 405; 
Is. xlvi. 1), made such a slaughtering seem wasteful. 
The animal was broken to service probably in his 
third year (Is. xv. 55 Jer. xlviii. 34). In the 
moist season, when grass abounded in the waste 
lands, especially in the ‘‘south” region, herds 
grazed there. Especially was the eastern table- 
land (Ez. xxxix. 18; Num. xxxii. 4) “a place for 
cattle.” Herdsmen, &c., in Egypt were a low, 
perhaps the lowest caste; but of the abundance of 
cattle in Egypt, and of the care there bestowed on 
them, there is no doubt (Gen. xlvii. 6, 17; Ex. ix. 
4,20). So the plague of hail was sent to smite 
especially the cattle (Ps. Ixxviii. 48), the firstborn 
of which also were smitten (Ex. xii. 29). The 
Israelites departing stipulated for (Ex. x. 26) and 
took “much cattle” with them (xii. 38). Cattle 
formed thus one of the traditions of the Israelitish 
nation in its greatest period, and became almost a 
part of that greatness. When pasture failed, a mix- 
ture of various grains (Job vi. 5) was used, as also 
“chopped straw” (Gen, xxiv. 255 Is, xi. 7, Ix. 
25), which was torn in pieces by the threshing- 
machine and used probably for feeding in stalls. 
These last formed an important adjanct to cattle- 





Egyptian fanm-yurd. (Wilkinson.) 


keeping, being indispensable for shelter at certain 
seasons (Ex, ix. 6,19). The occupation of herds- 
man was honourable in early times (Gen. xlvii. 6; 
1 Sam. xi. 53 1 Chr. xxvii. 29, xxviii. 1). Saul 
himself resumed it in the interval of his cares as 
king ; also Doeg was certainly high in his confidence 
(1 Sam. xxi. 7). Pharaoh made some of Joseph’s 
brethren “rulers over his cattle.” David's herd- 
masters were among his chief officers of state. The 
prophet Amos at first followed this occupation (Am. 
i. 1, vii. 14). | 

He'res (Is. xix. 18). See IR-HA-HERES. 

Her'esh, a Levite attached to the tabernacle 
(1 Chr, ix. 15). 

Her’mas, the name of a Christian resident at 
Rome to whom St. Paul sends greeting in his 
Epistle to the Romans (xvi, 14). Irenaeus, Ter- 
tullian, and Origen, agree in attributing to him the 
aig called the Shepherd: which is supposed to 

ee been written in the pontificate of Clement I. ; 
while others affirm it to have been the work of a 
namesake in the following age. It existed for a 
2 time only in a Latin version, but the first part 

Greek is to be found at the end of the Codex Si- 


naiticus. It was never received into the canon; 
but yet was generally cited with respect only 
second to that which was paid to the authoritative 
books of the N. T., and was held to be in some 
sense inspired. . 
Her’mes, a man mentioned in Rom, xvi. 14. 
According to tradition he was one of the Seventy 
disciples, and afterwards Bishop of Dalmatia. . 
Hermog’enes, a person mentioned by St. Paul 
in the latest of all his Epistles (2 Tim. 1. 15) when 
all in Asia had turned away from him, and among 
their number “ Phygellus and Hermogenes. 
Her’mon, a mountain on the north-eastern border 
of Palestine (Deut. iii. 8; Josh. xii. 1), over agri 
Lebanon (Josh. xi, 17), adjoining the plateau © 
Bashan (1 Chr. v. 23). Its situation being rer 
clearly defined in Scripture, there can be'no do 
as to its identity. It stands at the southern ene, 
inating point of the anti-Libanus 
range; it towers high above the ancient border-cY 
of Dax and the fountains of the Jordan, and is 1° 
most conspicuous and beautiful in in Pales- 
tine or Syria. The name Meritt 
by its 3 ppes ance— a jou 
Ole os 
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peak,” visible from afar, The Sidonians called it | illness that he must have caused the slaughter of 
Sirion, and the Amorites Shenir. It was also the infants at Bethlehem (Matt. ii. 16-18), and 


named Sion, “the elevated’’ (Deut, iy, 48). So 


from the comparative insignificance of the murder 


now, at the present day, it is called Jebel esh-Sheikh, | of a few young children in an unimportant village 


“the chief-mountain ;” and Jebel eth- Thelj “ snowy 
mountain,” When the whole country is parched 
with the summer sun, white Jines of snow streak 
the head of Hermon, This mountain was the great 
landmark of the Israelites. It was associated with 
their northem border almost as intimately as the 
sca was with the western. Hermon has three 


summits, situated like the angles of a triangle, and 


about a quarter of a mile from each other, This 


may account for the expression in Ps. xlii. 7 (6), 
“I will remember thee from the land of the Jordan 


and the Hermons.” In two passages of Scripture 


this mountain is called Baal-hermon (Judg. iii. 3; 
1 Chr. v. 23), possibly because Baal was there 
worshipped. The height of Hermon has never been 
measured, though it has often been estimated, It 
may safely be reckoned at 10,000 feet. 

Her'monites, the. Properly “the Hermons,” 
With reference to the three summits of ‘Mount 


ngdom, in which the power of Judaism should 
suiserve to the consolidation of a state.—-1. HEROD 
THE GREAT was the second son of Antipater, who 
Was appointed procurator of Judaea by Julius 
» BC. 47, and Cypros, an Arabian of noble 
escent. At the time of his father’s elevation, 
though only fifteen years old, he received the go- 
rerament of Galilee, and shortly afterwards that of 
leSyria, When Antony came to Syria, B.c. 

I, he appointed Herod and his elder brother Pha- 
uel tetrarchs of Judaea, Herod was forced to 
abandon Judaea next year by an invasion of the 
i ‘ans, who supported the claims of Antigonus, 
© Tepresentative ot’ the Asmonaean dynasty, and 
fled to Rome (B,c, 40). At Rome he was well re- 
celved by Antony and Octavian, and was appointed 
y the senate king of Judaea to the exclusion of the 
, oii line. In the course of a few years, 
‘ i help of the Romans, he took Jerusalem 
©, 37), and completely established his authority 
Dughout his dominions, After the battle of 


‘ in his own fami] were accom- 
Buied by others Among his subjects sally terrible, 
cls rer ei who fell victims tothem. Ac. 
robes the well-known story, he ordered the 
ae = he had called to him in his last mo- 
that a9 at oe Immediately after his decease, 
Whirera boc his death might be attended by 

Cos. p Be. It was at the time of his fatal 
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when contrasted with the deeds which he carried 
out or designed, it is not surprising that Josephus 
has passed it over in silence. In dealing with the 
religious feelings or Prejudices of the Jews, Herod 
showed as great contempt for public opinion as in 
the execution of his personal vengeance. But while 
he alienated in this manner the affections of the 
Jews by his cruelty and disregard for the Law, he 
adorned Jerusalem with many splendid monuments 
of his taste and magnificence. ‘The Temple, which 
he rebuilt with scrupulous care, was the greatest 
of these works, The restoration was begun B.C, 
20, and the Temple itself was completed in a year 
and a half. But fresh additions were constantly 
made in succeeding years, so that it was said that 
the Temple was “ built in forty and six years” 
(John ii. 20), a phrase which expresses the whole 
period from the commencement of Herod's work to 
the completion of the latest addition then made.—_ 
II. HEROD ANTIPAs was the gon of Herod the 
Great by Malthace, a Samaritan, His father had 
originally destined him as his successor in the king- 
dom, but by the last change of his will appointed 
him “ tetrarch of Galilee and Peraea” (Matt. xiv. 
1; Luke iii. 19, ix. 7; Acts xiii. 1. Cf. Luke iii, 1), 
He first married a daughter of Aretas, « king of 
Arabia Petraea,” but after some time he made 
overtures of marriage to Herodias, the wife of his 
half-brother Herod-Philip, which she received favour- 
ably. Aretas, indignant at the insult offered to 
his daughter, found a pretext for invading the ter- 
ritory of Herod, and defeated him with great loss, 
This defeat, according to the famous passage in Jo- 
sephus, was attributed by many to the murder of 
John the Baptist, which had been committed by 
Antipas shortly before, under the influence of He- 
rodias (Matt. xiv. 4 ff.; Mark vi. 17 ff.; Luke iii. 
19}. At a later time the ambition of Herodias 
proved the cause of her husband’s ruin. She urged 
him to go to Rome to gain the title of king (cf. 
Mark vi. 14); but he was opposed at the court of 
Caligula by the emissaries of Agrippa, and con- 
demned to perpetual banishment at Lugdunum, 
A.D. 39, Herodias voluntarily shared his punish- 
ment, and he died in exile. Pilate took occasion 
from our Lord’s residence in Galilee to send Him 
for examination (Luke xxiii. 6 ff.) to Herod Antipas, 
who came up to Jerusalem to celebrate the Pass- 
over. Thecity of TiBERIAs, which Antipas founded 


,| and named in honour of the emperor, was the most 


conspicuous monument of his long reign.—III. 
HERopD Puiuir I. (Philip, Mark vi. 17) was the 
son of Herod the Great, and Mariamne, and must 
be carefully distinguished from the tetrarch Philip. 
He married Herodias, the sister of Agrippa I., by 
whom he had a daughter Salome. Herodias, how- 
ever, left him, and made an infamous marriage 
with his half-brother Herod Antipas (Matt. xiv. 3; 
Mark vi. 17; Luke iii. 19). He was excluded 
from all share in his father’s possessions in conse- 
quence of his mother’s treachery, and lived after- 
wards in a private station.—IV. HeRop Putt II, 
was the son of Herod the Great and Cleopatra, 
Like his half-brothers Antipas and Archelaus, he 
was brought up at home. He received as his own 
government Batanea, Trachonitis, Auranitis (Gaul- 
onitis), and some parts about Jamnia 7 the title 


- 
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of tetrarch (Luke iii. 1). He built a new city on | who were inclined to look with satisfaction upon 
the site of Paneas, near the sources of the Jordan, | such a compromise between the ancient faith and 
which he called Caesarea (Matt. xvi. 13; Mark] heathen civilisation, as Herod the Great and his 
viii. 27), and raised Bethsaids to the rank of a city | successors had endeavoured to realise, as the true 
under the title of Julias, and died there A.D, 34, | and highest consummation of Jewish hopes. 
He married Salome, the daughter of Herod Philip I.,| Hero’dias, daughter of Aristobulus, one of the 
and Herodias.—V. Herop AGrIPPA I. was the son | sons of Mariamne and Herod the Great, and conse- 
of Aristobulus and Berenice, and grandson of Herod | quently sister of Agrippa I. She first married 
the Great. He was brought up at Rome with| Herod Philip I.; then she eloped from him to marry 
Claudius and Drusus, and after a life of various} Herod Antipas, her step-uncle, who had been long 
vicissitudes, was thrown into prison by Tiberius, | married to, and was still living with, the daughter 
where he remained till the accession of Caius (Cali-| of Aeneas or Aretas, king of Arabia, The conse- 
gula) A.D. 37. The new emperor gave him the] quences both of the crime, and of the reproof which 
governments formerly held by the tetrarchs Philip| it incurred, are well known. Aretas made war 
and Lysanias, and bestowed on him the ensigns of | upon Herod for the injury done to his daughter, 
royalty and other marks of favour (Acts xii, 1),| and routed him with the loss of his whole army. 
On the banishment of Antipas, his dominions were| The head of John the Baptist was granted to the 
added to those already held by Agrippa. After-| request of Herodias (Matt. xiv. 8-11; Mark vi. 
wards Agrippa rendered important services to Clau- | 24-28). According to Josephus the execution took 
dius, and received from him in return (A.D. 41)| place in a fortress called Machaerus, looking down 
the government of Judaea and Samaria. Unlike | upon the Dead Sea from the south. She accom- 
his predecessors, Agrippa was a strict observer of} panied Antipas into exile to Lugdunum. 
the Law, and he sought with success the favour of | Hero'dion, a relative of St. Paul, to whom he 
the Jews. It is probable that it was with this view | sends his salutation amongst the Christians of the 
he put to death James the son of Zebedee, and] Roman Church (Rom, xvi. 11). 
further imprisoned Peter (Acts xii. 1 ff.). But his] Heron. The Hebrew andphah appears as the 
sudden death interrupted his ambitious projects. | name of an unclean bird in Ley. xi. 19, Deut. xiv. 
In the fourth year of his reign over the whole of | 18. It was probably a generic name for a well- 
Judaea (A.D, 44) Agrippa attended some games at | known class of birds. The only point on which any 
Caesarea, held in honour of the Emperor. When | two conimentators seem to agree is that it is not the 
he appeared in the theatre (Acts xii. 21) his flat-| heron. On etymological grounds, Gesenius considers 
terers saluted him as a god; and suddenly he was | the name applicable to some irritable bird, perhaps 
seized with terrible pains, and being carried from | the goose. 
the theatre to the palace died after five days’ agony.| He’sed, the son of Hesed, or Ben-Chesed, was 
—VI. Herop AGrippa II, was the son of Herod commissary for Solomon in the district of “ the 
Agrippa I. and Cypros, a grand-niece of Herod the | Arubboth, Socoh, and all the land of Hepher” 
Great. At the time of the death of his father (1 K. iv. 10). 
A.D. 44 he was at Rome. Not long afterwards, | Hesh’bon, the capital city of Sihon king of the 
however, the Emperor gave him (ce. A.D. 50) the | Amorites (Num. xxi. 26). It stood on the western 
kingdom of Chalcis, which had belonged to his| border of the high plain (Mishor, Josh. xiii. 17), 
uncle; and then transferred him (A.D. 52) to the |and on the boundary-line between the tribes ot 
tetrarchies formerly held by Philip and Lysanins} Reuben and Gad. The ruins of Hesbén, 20 miles 
with the title of king (Acts xxv. 13). The relation | east of the Jordan, on the parallel of the northern 
in which he stood to his sister Berenice (Acts xxv. | end of the Dead Sea, mark the site, as they bear the 
13) was the cause of grave suspicion. In the last | name, of the ancient Heshbon. The ruins of Hesh- 
toman war Agrippa took part with the Romans, | bon stand on a low hill rising out of the great un- 
and after the fall of Jerusalem retired with Be- | dulating plateau. They are more than a mile in 
renice to Rome, where he died in the third year | circuit, but not a building remains entire. There are 
of Trajan (A.D. 100). The appearance of St. Paul many cisterns among the ruins (comp. Cant, vii. 4). 
hefore Agrippa (A.D. 60) offers several characteristic Hesh'mon, a place named, with others, as lying 
traits. The “pomp” with which the king came} in the extreme south of Judah (Josh. xv. 27). 
into the audience chamber (Acts xxv. 23) was ac- | Nothing further is known of it. ; 
cordant with his general bearing; and the cold} Hes'ron, HeEzron, the son of Reuben (Num. 
irony with which he met the impassioned words of | xxvi. 6). 
the Apostle (Acts xxvi. 27, 28) suits the temper| Hes'ronites, the. Descendants of Hesron, oF 
of one who was contented to take part in the de- | Hezron, the son of Reuben (Num, xxvi. 6). 
struction of his nation, Heth, the forefather of the nation of THE Hir- 
, Hero'dians. In the account which is given by 
St. Matthew (xxii. 15 ff.) and St. Mark (xii. 13 ff.) 
of the last efforts made by different sections of the 
a to obtain from our Lord Himself the materials 
wy His accusation, a party under the name of He- 
‘ans 18 represented as acting in concert with the 


isees (Matt. xxii. 16; ii, 135 
also iii. rea in, 16; Mark xii. 13; comp. 













































1 Chr. i., Heth is a son of Canaan. The Hittites 
were therefore a Hamite race, neither of a 
“country” nor the “kindred” of Abraham 
Isaac (Gen. xxiv. 3, 4, xxviii. 1, 2). 

Heth'lon, the name of a place on the Lee 
border of Palestine (Ez, xlvii. 15, xlviii. 1). In b : 
probability the “ way of Hethlon”’ is the pass at a 
northern end of Leena and ~ thus Re he 
“ the entrance of Hamath” in Num. - 8, 

He’zeki, a Benjaminite, one of the Bene-EIpaal, 
‘ ‘Somokiahe maieh ie pane en of the 

{ t i ph ee 
apostate Ahaz and Abi (or Abij 1 ape the 
throne at the age of 25, B.c. 726. Since, however, 


a Roman ambition. Two distinct 
ah ep thus unite in supporting what was a 
© tyranny as contrasted with absolute de- 

ome: those who saw in the Herods a 


protection against direct heathen rule, and those 


TITES. In the genealogical tables of Gen. x. and . 
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Ahaz died at the age of 36, some prefer to make ! ordered to romise the king immediate recovery, 
Hezekiah only 20 years old at his accession, as and a fresh lease of life, ratifying the promise by a 
otherwise he must have been born when Ahaz Was | sign, and curing the boil by a plaster of figs, which 
a boy of 11 years old; bu, if any change be de- | were often used medicinally in similar cases. What 
sirable, it is better to suppose that Ahaz was 25 was the exact nature of the disease we cannot gay: 
and not 20 years old at his accession, Hezekiah according to Mead it was fever terminating in 
was one of the three most perfect kings of Judah | abscess, Various ambassadors came with letters 
(2 K. xviii. 5; Ecclus. slix. 4). His first act was | and gifts to congratulate Hezekiah on his recovery 
to purge, and repair, and reopen with splendid | (2 Chr. xxii, 23), and among them an embassy 
sacrifices and perfect ceremonial, the Temple which | from Merodach-Baladan (or Berodach, 2 K, xx. 12), 
had been despoiled and neglected during the careless | the viceroy of Babylon, the Mardokempados of | 
and idolatrous reign of his father. This consecra- Ptolemy's canon. The ostensible object of this 
tion was accompanied by a revival of the theo- | mission was to compliment Hezekiah on his con- 
cratic spirit, so strict as not even to spare “* the | valescence (2 K. xx. 12; Is. xxxix. 1), and “ to 
hizh places,” which, although tolerated by many | inquire of the wonder that was done in the land ” 
well-intentioned kings, had naturally been profaned | (2 Chr. xxxii, 31), a rumour of which could not 
by the Worship of images and Ashemhs (2 K. xviii. | fail to interest a people devoted to astrology ; but 
4), Acstill more decisive act was the destruction | its real purpose was to discover how far an alliance 
ofa brazen serpent, said to have been the one used | between the two powers was possible or desirable, 
by Moses in the miraculous healing of the Israelites | for Mardokempados, no less than Hezekiah, was in 
(Num. xxi. 9), which had become an object of | apprehension of the Assyrians. Community of inte- 
adoration, When the kingdom of Israel had fallen, | rest made Hezekiah receive the overtures of Babylon 
Hezekiah extended his pious endeavours to Ephraim | with unconcealed gratification ; and, perhaps, to en- 
and Manasseh ; and by inviting the scattered inhab- hance the opinion of his own importance as an 
itants to a peculiar Passover, kindled their indig-| ally, he displayed to the messengers the princely 
nation also against the idolatrous practices which | treasures which he and his predecessors had accu- 
still continued among them. This Passover was, | mulated. If ostentation were his motive it received 
from the necessities of the case, celebrated at an|a terrible rebuke, and he was informed by Isaiah 
unusual, though not illegal (Num. ix. 10, 11) time; | that from the then tottering and subordinate pro- 
and by an excess of Levitical zeal it Was continued | vince of Babylon, and not from the mighty Assyria, 
for the unprecedented period of fourteen days. For | would come the ruin and captivity of Judah (Is. 
these latter facts the Chronicler (2 Chr, XNix., XXx., | xxix. 5). Sargon was succeeded (B.c. 702) by 
0.) is our sole authority, and he characteristically his son Sennacherib, whose two invasions occupy 
narrates them at great length. At the head of a| the greater part of the Scripture records concerning 
the reign of Hezekiah. ‘The first of these took 
place in the third year of Sennacherib (B.C. on 
and occupies only three verses (2 K. xviii. 13-16), 
though the route of the advancing Assyrians may 
be traced in Is. x. 5, xi, The rumour of the in- 
vasion redoubled Hezekiah’s exertions, and he pre- 
pared for a siege by providing offensive and de- 
fensive armour, stopping up the wells, and diverting 
the watercourses, conducting the water of Gihon 
into the city by a subterranean canal (Ecclus. x1 viii. 
17). But the main hope of the political faction 
was the alliance with Egypt, and they seem to have 
sought it by presents and private entreaties (Is, 
xxx. 6). The account given of this first invasion 
in the Annals of Sennachertb is that he attacked 
Hezekiah because the Ekronites had sent their 
king Padiya (or « Haddiya”) as a prisoner to 
Jerusalem (cf. 2 K. xviii. 8) ; that he took forty- 
six cities (“all the fenced cities" in 2 K. xviii. 13 
is apparently a general expression, cf. xix. 8) and 
200,000 prisoners ; that he besieged Jerusalem with 
mounds (cf. 2 K. xix. 32); and although Hezekiah 
promised to pay 800 talents of silver (of which 

rhaps 300 only were ever paid) and 30 of gold 
0 K. xviii. 14), yet not content with this he 
mulcted him of a part of his dominions, and gave 
of Sennacherit, ; must have Preceded the attack | them to the kings of Ekron, Ashdod, and Gaza. Tn 
inoK 8 Dearly obvious from the Promise | almost every particular this account agrees with 
is ies. | the notice in Scripture. Hezekiah’s bribe (or fine) 
»| brought a temporary release, for the Assyrians 
marched into Egypt, where, if Herodotus and 
Josephus are to be trusted, they advanced without 
>; resistance to Pelusium. In spite of this advantage, 
Sennacherib was forced to raise the siege of Pelu- 
sium, by the advance of Tirhakah or Tarakos. 
Returning from his futile expedition, Sennacherib 
“dealt treacherously” with ae a Xxx. 



































pileser, When, after the capture of Samaria, the 
ea Assyria applied for this impost, Hezekiah 
pe Ke and 10 open rebellion omitted to send 
hy € usual presents (2 K. xviii. 7), Instant 
Het averted by the heroic and long-continued 
The ties the Tyrians under their king Eluloeus. 
Bt Ps ave been a critical and intensely anxious 
‘rail or Jerusalem; and Hezekiah used every 
render i Means to strengthen his position, and 
wes Ars pital impregnable (2 K. xx. 20; 2 Chr. 
ae ba Is, irae maiii. 18). Accord- 

: eme' of chronology pro by Dr. 
a iret 8 dangerous illness Ok ate Is, 
Sargon’ rae ™ Xxxii. 24) nearly synchronised with 

be utile Mvasion, in the fourteenth year of 
invasion, 8 The ere years before Sennacherib’s 
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1) by attacking the stronghold of Lachish. This | 


HIGH PLACES 
Hiddek’el, one of the rivers of Eden, the river 


was the commencement of that second invasion, | which “ goeth eastward to Assyria” (Gen. ii. 14), 


respecting which we have such full details in 2 K. 
xviii. 17 sq.; 2 Chr. xxxii. 9 sq.; Is. xxxvi. 


Although the annals of Sennacherib on the great | 
cylinder in the Brit. Museum reach to the end of | 
his eighth year, and this second invasion belongs to | Tigris in all ages. 


his fifth year (B.c. 698, the twenty-eighth year of 
Hezekiah), yet no allusion to it has been found, 
So shameful a disaster was naturally concealed by 
national vanity. From Lachish he sent against 
Jerusalem an army under two officers and his cup- 
bearer the orator Rabshakeh, with a blasphemous 
and insulting summons to surrender. Hezekiah’s 
ministers were thrown into anguish and dismay, 
but the undaunted Isaiah hurled back threatening 
for threatening with unrivalled eloquence and force. 
Meanwhile Sennacherib, having taken Lachish, was 
besieging Libnah, when, alarmed by a “ rumour” 
of Tirhakah’s advance, he was forced to relinqnish 
once more his immediate designs, and content him- 
self with a defiant letter to Hezekiah. The next 
event of the campaign, about which we are in- 
formed, is that the Jewish king with simple piety 
prayed to God with Sennacherib’s letter outspread 
before him, and received a prophecy of immediate 
deliverance. Accordingly “ that night the Angel 
of the Lord went out and smote in the camp of the 
Assyrians 185,000 men.” There is no doubt that 
some secondary cause was employed in the accom- 
plishment of this event. We are certainly “ not to 
suppose,” as Dr. Johnson observed, “ that the angel 
went about with a sword in his hand stabbing them 
one by one, but that some powerful natural agent 
was employed.” Josephus, followed by an im- 
mense majority of ancient and modern commenta- 
tors, attributes it to the Pestilence. Hezekiah only 
lived to enjoy for about one year more his well- 
earned peace and glory. He slept with his fathers 
after a reign of twenty-nine years, in the 56th year 
of his age (B.C. 697).—-2. Son of Neariah, one of 
the descendants of the royal family of Judah (1 Chr. 
ili, 23).—8. The same name, though rendered in 
the A. V. Hizkran, is found in Zeph. i. li 
4. ATER-OF-HEZEKIAN. [ATER.] 

Hez'ion, a king of Aram (Syria), father of 
Tabrimon, and grandfather of Benhadad I. He 
and his father are mentioned only in 1 K. xv. 18. 
In the absence of all information, the natural sug- 
gestion is that he is identical with REzoN, the con- 
temporary of Solomon, in 1 K. xi. 23; the two 
names being very similar in Hebrew, and still more 
so in the versions. 

He'zir. 1. A priest in the time of David, leader 
of the 17th monthly course in the service (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 15.2. One of the heads of the people (lay- 
men) who sealed the solemn covenant with Nehe- 
miah (Neh. x, 20). 

Hezra'i, one of the thirty heroes of David’s guard 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 35). In the parallel list the name 
appears as 

Hez'ro, in 1 Chr. xi. 37. 
sereete. _ A son of Reuben (Gen. xlvi. 9; 
Bait ie. 1) » A son of Pharez (Gen. xlvi. 12; 
ns ee 1, Descendants of Hezron 
of the tribe ct oe ei xxvi. 6).——2, A branch 

» descendants of Hezron, the 
son of Pharez (Num, xvi. 31). 


Hidda'i, one of the ae 
guard (2 Sam, xxl, 30). nr David's 
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and which Daniel calls “ the Great river” (Dan. 
x. 4), seems to have been rightly identified by the 
LXX. with the Tigris. Dekel is clearly an equi- 
valent of Digla or Diglath, a name borne by the 
The name now in use among 
the inhabitants of Mesopotamia is Dijleh. It has 
generally been supposed that Digla is a mere 
Shemitic corruption of Tigra, and that this latter is 
the true name of the stream; but it must be ob- 
served that the two forms are found side by side in 
the Babylonian transcript of the Behistun inscrip- 
tion, and that the ordinary name of the stream in 
the inscriptions of Assyria is Tiggar. 

Hi’el, a native of Bethel, who rebuilt Jericho in 
the reign of Ahab (1 K. xvi. 34); and in whom 
was fulfilled the curse pronounced by Joshua (Josh. 
v. i. 26). 

Hierap’olis. This piace is mentioned only once 
in Scripture (Col. iv. 13), with CoLossar and 
LAODICEA. Such association is just what we 
should expect ; for the three towns were all in the 
basin of the Maeander, and within a few miles 
of one another. Its modern name is Pambouk- 
Kalessi. 

Hier’eel, 1 Esd. ix. 21. [JEHIEL. ] 

Hier'emoth. 1. 1 Esd. ix. 27. [JEREMOTH.] 
—2. 1 Esd. ix. 30. [RAmoTH.] 

Hierielus, 1 Esd. ix. 27, answers to JEHIEL in 
Ezr, x. 

Hier'mas, 1 Esd. ix. 26. [Ramran.] 

Hieron'ymus, a Syrian general in the time of 
Antiochus V. Eupator (2 Mace. xii. 2). , 

i‘on, a word which occurs three times in 
the book of Psalms (ix. 17, xix. 15, xcii. 4). 
Mendelssohn translates it meditation, thought, idea. 
It should seem that Higgaion has two meanings, 
one of a general character implying thought, re- 


flection, and another in Ps. ix. 17, and Ps. xcii. 4, 


of a technical nature, the precise meaning of which 
cannot at this distance of time be determined. 
High Places. From the earliest times it was 
the custom among all nations to erect altars and 
places of worship on lofty and conspicuous spots. 
To this general custom we find constant allusion 12 
the Bible (Is. Ixv. 7; Jer. iii. 6; Ez. vi. 13, xvi. 
6; Hos. ivy. 13), and it is especially attributed to 
the Moabites (Is. xv. 2, xvi. 12; Jer. xlviii. 35). 
Even Abraham built an altar to the Lord on a 
mountain near Bethel (xii. 7, 8; ef. xxii. 2-4, xxx). 
54), which shows that the practice was then as 
innocent as it was natural; and although it after- 
wards became mingled with idolatrous observances 
(Num. xxiii. 3), it was in itself far less likely to 
be abused than the consecration of groves (Hos. 
iv. 13). It is, however, quite obvious that if 
every grove and eminence had been suffered to be- 
come a place for legitimate worship, especially 4 
country where they had already been defiled i 
the sins of polytheism, the utmost danger wo 
have resulted to the pure worship of the one true 
God. It was therefore implicitly forbidden by the 
law of Moses (Deut. xii. 11-14), which also oe 
the strictest injunction to destroy these monumen 
of Canaanitish idolatry (Lev. xxvi. 30; Num. xxxill- 


52; Deut. xxxiii. 29), without jese SoA apts 


command was a prospective one, 
come into force until such time as the tribes were 


| 
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settled in the promised Jand. Thus we find that 
both Gideon and Manoah built altars on high places 
by Divine command (Judg. vi. 25, 26, xiii. 16-23), 
and it is quite clear from the tone of the book of 
Judges that the law on the subject was either 
totally forgotten or practically obsolete. It is more 
surprising to find this law absolutely ignored at a 
much later period, when there was no intelligible 
reason for its violation—as by Samuel at Mizpeh 
(1 Sam. vii. 10) and at Bethlehem (xvi. 5); by 
Saui at Gilgal (xiii. 9) and at Ajalon (? xiv. 35); by 
David (1 Chr. xxi. 26); by Elijah on Mount Carmel 
(1K. xviii. 30) ; and by other prophets (1 Sam. x. 5). 
The explanations which are given are sufficiently 
unsatisfactory ; but it is at any rate certain that the 
worship in high places was organised and all but 
universal throughout Judea, not only during (1 K. 
iii, 2-4), but even after the time of Solomon. The 
convenience of them was obvious, because, as local 
centres of religious wership, they obviated the un- 
pleasant and dangerous necessity of visiting Jeru- 
salem for the celebration of the yearly feasts (2 K. 
mii. 9). Many of the pious kings of Judah were 
either too weak or too ill-informed to repress the 
worship of Jehovah at these local sanctuaries, while 
they of course endeavoured to prevent it from being 
contaminated with polytheism. At last Hezekiah 
set himself in good earnest to the suppression of 
this prevalent corruption (2 K. xviii. 4, 22), both 
in Judah and Israel (2 Chr. xxxi. 1), although, so 
rapid was the growth of the evil, that even his 
sweepitlg reformation required to be finally con- 
summated by Josiah (2 K. xxiii.), and that too in 
Jerusalem and its immediate neighbourhood (2 Chr. 
mv. 3), After the time of Josiah we find no 
further mention of these Jehovistic high places. 
High-Priest. In treating of the office of high- 
age among the Israelites it will be convenient 
I consider it—I. Legally. II. Theologically. 
. Historically._], The legal view of the high- 
a office comprises all that the law of Moses 
; ed respecting it. The first distinct separa- 
on of Aaron to the office of the priesthood, which 
ete belonged to the firstborn, was that re- 
fll Ex. xxviii. _We find from the very first the 
es characteristic attributes of Aaron and the 
"priests his successors, as distinguished from 
other priests:—(1.) Aaron alone was anointed 
thets a 12), Whence one of the distinctive epi- 
( of the high-priest was “the anointed priest” 
lv. 3, 5, 16, xxi. 103 see Num. xxxv. 25). 
stein also from Ex. xxix. 29, 30. The 
pris & of the sons of Aaron, s.e. the common 
. Seems to have been confined to sprinkling 
avi 41 ne with the anointing oi] (Ex. xxix. 21, 
is allod ad &c.). The anointing of the high-priest 
to in Ps, cxxxiii. 2. The composition of 
Man tr e wll is prescribed Ex. xxx. 22-25. The 
patead, ane cca to certain priests, 
; es (Neh. iii. 8).—(2.) The high- 
Lees - ae peculiar dress, which passed to his sie 
: i . th. This dress consisted of eight parts, 
with its constantly note, the breastplate, the 
ke . curious girdle, the robe of the ephod, 
nindle the ered coat or diaper tunic, and 
on, 3 nd ‘ materials being gold, blue, red, crim- 
oak ne (white) linen (Ex. xxviii.), To the 
oro In Ver. 42, the breeches or drawers 
wis a of linen ; and to make up the number 
spaately ri the high-priest’s mitre, or the plate 
Tom the bonnet; while others reckon 
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the curious girdle of the ephod separately from the 
ephod. Of these 8 articles of attire, 4—viz. the coat 
or tunic, the girdle, the breeches, and the bonnet 
or turban (msjbd’ah) instead of the mitre (mits- 
nepheth)—belonged to the common priests. Taking 
the articles of the high-priest’s dress in the order in 
which they are enumerated above, we have (a.) the 
breastplate, or, as it is further named (vers. 15, 29, 
30), the breastplate of judgment. It was, like the 
inner curtains of the tabernacle, the vail, and the 
ephod, of “ cunning work.” The breastplate was 
originally 2 spans long, and 1 span broad, but 
when doubled it was square, the shape in which it 
was worm. It was fastened at the top by rings 
and chains of wreathen gold to the two onyx stones 
on the shoulders, and beneath with two other rings 
and a lace of blue to two corresponding rings in 
the ephod, to keep it fixed in its place, above the 
curious girdle. But the most remarkable and most 
important part of this breastplate were the 12 pre- 
cious stones, set in 4 rows, 3 in a row, thus corre- 
sponding to the 12 tribes, and divided in the same 
manner as their camps were; each stone having 
the name of one of the children of Israel engraved 
upon it. According to the LXX. and Josephus, 
and in accordance with the language of Scripture, 
it was these stones which constituted the Urim and 
Thummim. (Uris and ToomMim.] The addition 
of precious stones and costly ornaments expresses 
glory beyond simple justification (comp. Is. lxii. 3; 
Rey. xxi. 11, 12-21). But, moreover, the high- 
priest being a representative personage, the fortunes 
of the whole people would most properly be indic- 
ated in his person. A striking instance of this, in 
connexion too with symbolical dress, is to be found 
in Zech. iii. It seems to be sufficiently obvious 
that the breastplate of righteousness or judgment, 
resplendent with the same precious stones which 
symbolize the glory of the New Jerusalem, and on 
which were engraved the names of the 12 tribes, 
worn by the high-priest, who was then said to bear 
the judgment of the children of Israel upon his 
heart, was intended to express by symbols the ac- 
ceptance of Israel grounded upon the sacrificial func- 
tions of the high-priest.—(b.) The Ephod. This con- 
sisted of two parts, of which one covered the back, 
and the other the front, #.¢. the breast and upper 
part of the body, These were clasped together on 
the shoulder with two large onyx stones, each having 
engraved on it 6 of the names of the tribes of Israel. 
It was further united by a “curious girdle” of 
gold, blue, purple, scarlet, and fine twined linen 
round the waist [EPHOD; GIRDLE].—(c.) The 
Robe of the ephod. This was of inferior material to 
the ephod itself, being all of blue (ver. 31), which 
implied its being only of woven work” (xxxix. 
22), It was worn immediately under the ephod, 
and was longer than it. The blue robe had no 
sleeves, but only slits in the sides for the arms to 
come through. It had a hole for the head to pass 
through, with a border round it of woven work, to 
prevent its being rent. The skirt of this robe had 
a remarkable trimming of pomegranates in blue, 
red, and crimson, with a bell of gold between each 
pomegranate alternately. The bells were to give a 
sound when the high-priest went in and came out 
of the Holy Place.—(d.) The mitre or upper turban, 
with its gold plate, engraved with HOLINESS TO 
THE LoRD, fastened to it by a ribbon of blue. 
Josephus applies the term mitsnepheth to the tu 
bans of the common pricsts as well, but says that 
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in addition to this, and sewn on to the top of it, the 
high-priest had another turban of blue; that besides 
this he had outside the turban a triple crown of 
gold, consisting, that is, of 3 rims one above the 
other, and terminating at top in a kind of conical 
calyx, like the inverted calyx of the herb hyoscy- 
amus. Josephus doubtless gives a true account of 
the high-priest’s turban as worn in his day. He 
also describes the lamina or gold plate, which he 
says covered the forehead of the high-priest.— 
(e.) The broidered coat was a tunic or long skirt of 
linen with a tessellated or diaper pattern, like the 
setting of a stone. The girdle, also of linen, was 
wound round the body several times from the 
breast downwards, and the ends hung down to 
the ancles. The breeches or drawers, of linen, 
covered the loins and thighs; and the bonnet or 
mighda’dh was a turban of linen, partially cover- 
ing the head, but not in the form of a cone like 
that of the high-priest when the mitre was added 
toit. These four last were common to all priests.— 
(3.) Aaron had peculiar functions. To him alone 
it appertained, and he alone was permitted, to enter 
the Holy of Holies, which he did once a year, on 
the great day of atonement, when he sprinkled the 
blood of the sin-offering on the mercy-seat, and 
burnt incense within the vail (Lev. xvi.). He is 
said by the Talmudists not to have worn his full 
pontifical robes on this occasion, but to have been 
clad entirely in white linen (Lev. xvi. 4, 32). It is 
singular, however, that on the other hand Josephus 
says that the great fast day was the chief, if not 
the only day in the year, when the high-priest wore 
all his robes—(4.) The high-priest had a peculiar 
place in the law of the manslayer, and his taking 
sanctuary in the cities of refuge. The manslayer 
might not leave the city of refuge during the life- 
time of the existing high-priest who was anointed 
with the holy oil (Num. xxxv. 25, 28). It was 
also forbidden to the high priest to follow a funeral, 
or rend his clothes for the dead, according to the 
precedent in Lev. x. 6. The other respects in 
which the high-priest exercised superior functions 
to the other priests arose rather from his position 
and opportunities, than were distinctly attached to 
his office, and they consequently varied with the 
personal character and abilities of the high-priest. 
Even that portion of power which most naturally 
and usually belonged to him, the rule of the Temple, 
and the government of the priests and Levites who 
ministered there, did not invariably fall to the 
share of the high-priest. The Rabbins speak very 
frequently of one second in dignity to the high- 
priest, whom they call the Sagan, and who often 
acted in the high-priest’s room. He is the same 
who in the O. T. is called “the second priest” 
(2 K. xxiii. 4, xxv. 18). Thus too it is explained 
of Annas and Caiaphas (Luke iii. 2), that Annas 
was Sagan, Ananias is also thought by some to 
have been Sagan, acting for the high-priest (Acts 
xxii. 2). It does not appear by whose authority 
the high-priests were appointed to their office before 

ere were kings of Israel. But as we find it in- 
‘variably done by the civil power in later times, it is 
__ probable that, in the times preceding the monarchy, 
It should be 
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Ley. xxi., no one that had’a blemish could officiate * 
at the altar.—II. Theologically. The theologica’ 
view of the high-priesthood does not fall within the 
scope of this Dictionary. It must suttice therefore 
to indicate that such a view would embrace the 
consideration of the office, dress, functions, and 
ministrations of the high-priest, considered as 
typical of the priesthood of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and as setting forth under shadows the truths. 
which are openly taught under the Gospel. This 
has been done to a great extent in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. It would also embrace all the moral 
and spiritual teaching supposed to be intended by 
such symbols.—III. ‘To pass to the historical view 
of the subject. The history of the high-priests 
embraces a period of about 1370 years, and a succes- 
sion of about 80 high-priests, beginning with Aaron, 
and ending with Phannias. They naturally arrange 
themselves into three groups—(a.) those before 
David; (6.) those from David to the captivity ; 
(c.) those from the return of the Babvlonish cap- 
tivity till the cessation of the office at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. (a.) The high-priests of the 
first group who are distinctly made known to us 
as such are—1, Aaron; 2. Eleazar; 3. Phinehas; 
4. Eli; 5. Ahitub (1 Chr. ix. 11; Neh. xi. 11; 
1 Sam. xiv, 3); 6. Ahiah ; 7. Ahimelech. Phinehas. 
the son of Eli, and father of Ahitub, died before his’ 
father, and so was not high-priest. Of the above, 
the three first succeeded in regular order, Nadab 
and Abihu, Aaron’s eldest sons, having died in the 
wilderness (Lev. x.). But Eli, the 4th, was of the 
line of Ithamar. What was the exact interval be- 
tween the death of Phinehas and the accession of 
Eli, what led to the transference of the chief priest- 
hood from the line of Eleazar to that of Ithamar, 
we have no means of determining from Scripture. 
Josephus asserts that the father of Bukki—whom 
he calls Joseph, and Abiezer, #. ¢. Abishua—was 
the last high-priest of Phinchas’s line, before Zadok. 
If Abishua died, leaving a son or grandson under 
age, Eli, as head of the line of Ithamar, might 
have become high-priest as a matter of course, or 
he might have been appointed by the elders. If 
Ahiah and Ahimelech are not variations of the name 
of the same person, they must have been brothers, 
since both were sons of Ahitub. The high-priests 
then before David’s reign may be set down as eight 
in number, of whom seren are said in Scripture to- 
have been high-priests, and one by Josephus alone. 
—(b.\ Passing to the second group, we begin with 
the unexplained circumstance of there being two 
priests in the reign of David, apparently of nearly 
equal authority, viz. Zadok and Abiathar (1 Chr. 
xv. 11; 2Sam. vii. 17). It is not unlikely that 
after the death of Ahimelech and the secession of 
Abiathar to David, Saul may have made Zadek 
priest, and that David miay have avoided the HH 
culty of deciding between the claims of his ants 
friend Abiathar and his new and important ey 
Zadok by appointing them.te a joint priesthood : 
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and 1 Chr. vi. 10 tells us of Azariah, ‘“‘ he it is 
that executed the priest’s office in the temple that 
Solomon built in Jerusalem,” obviously meaning at 
its first completion. We can hardly therefore be 
wrong in saying that Azariah the son of Ahimaaz 
was the first high-priest of Solomon’s Temple. In 
constructing the list of the succession of priests of 
this group, our method must be to compare the 
genealogical list in 1 Chr. vi. 8-15 (A. V.) with 
the notices of high-priests in the sacred history, 
and with the list given by Josephus. Now as re- 
gards the genealogy, it is seen at once that there is 
something defective; for whereas from David to 
Jeconiah there are 20 kings, from Zadok to Jehoza- 
dak there are but 13 priests. Then again, while 
the pedigree in its six first gene:ations from Zadok, 
inclusive, exactly suits the history, yet-is there a 
great gap in the middle; for between Amariah, the 
high-priest in Jehoshaphat’s reign, and Shallum 
the father of Hilkiah, the high-priest in Josiah’s 
reign—an interval of ubout 240 years—there are 
but two names, Ahituband Zadok, and those liable 
to the utmost suspicion from their reproducing the 
same sequence which occurs in the earlier part of 
the same genealogy—Amariah, Ahitub, Zadok. But 
the historical books supply us with four or five 
names for this interval, viz. Jehoiada in the reigns 
of Athaliah and Joash, and probably still earlier ; 
Zechariah his son; Azariah in the reign of Uzziah ; 
Urijah in the reign of Ahaz; and Azariah in the 
reign of Hezekiah. If, however, in the genealogy 
of | Chr. vi., Azariah and Hilkiah have been. acci- 
dentally transposed, as is not unlikely, then the 
Azriah who was high-priest in Hezekiah’s reign 
will be the Azariah of 1 Chr, vi. 13, 14. Putting 
the additional historical names at four, and deduct- 
ing the two suspicious names from the genealogy, 
we have 15 high-priests indicated in Scripture as 
contemporary with the 20 kings, with room, how- 
‘ver, for one or two more in the history. In addi- 
tioa to these, the Sudeas of Josephus, who cor- 
oe to Zedekiah in the reign of Amaziah in 
ri Olam, and Odeas, who corresponds to 
shaiah in the reign of Manasseh, according to 
ree same Jewish chronicle, may really represent 
Hi whose names have not been preserved 
ee Pture. This would bring up the number to 17, 
18, wk aii Azariah as the father of Seraiah, to 
seh te a nearly with the 20 kings. Review- 
eae S/-ptiests of this second group, the follow- 
The of the most remarkable incidents :— 
ie fe the seat of worship from Shiloh 
of Judah i al to Jerusalem in the tribe 
building of ch y David and consolidated by the 
0% The the magnificent Temple of Solomon. 
bi ,rganization of the Temple service under 
4 Then (3) The revolt of the ten tribes. 
by Jebe aaa of the usurpation of Athaliah 
ee a ae high-priest, (5) The boldness and 
: Which the high-priest Azariah with- 
the ee encroachments of the king Uzziah upon 
Fale eras ee of the priesthood. (6) The 
of th e temple by Jehoiada, the restoration 
Hi . Temple services by Azariah in the rei 
aekiah, and the ce y iah in the reign of 
the pr : very of the book of the law 
: gious reformation by Hilkiah in the 


Tey . 
Aa Aa (7) In all these great religious 
by Jchoial, ae? excepting the one headed 


, a, it is remarkabl h Boe 

took th ; e how the civil power 

¢ver the ena The preponderance of the. civil 
Seelesiastical power, as an historical fact, 
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in the kingdom of Judah, although kept within 
bounds by the hereditary succession of the high- 
priests, seems to be proved from these circumstances. 
The priests of this series ended with Seraiah, who 
was taken prisoner by Nebuzar-adan, and slain at 
Riblah by Nebuchadnezzar, together with Zepha- 
niah the second priest or Sagan, after the burning 
of the Temple and the plunder of all the sacred 
vessels (2 K. xx. 18). His son Jehozadak or Jo- 
sedech was at the same time carried away captive 
(1 Chr. vi. 15). The time occupied by these high- 
priests was about 454 years, which gives an ave- 
rage of something more than twenty-five years to 
each high-priest. It is remarkable that not a single 
instance is recorded after the time of David of an 
inquiry by Urim and Thummim. The ministry of 
the prophets seems to have superseded that of the 
high-priests (see e.g. 2 Chr. xv., xviii, xx. 14, 
15; 2K. xix. 1, 2, xxii. 12-14; Jer. xxi. 1, 2).— 
(c.) An interval of about fifty-two years elapsed 
between the high-priests of the second and third 
group, during which there was neither Temple, nor 
altar, nor ark, nor priest. Jehozadak, or Josedech, 
as it is written in Haggai (i. 1, 14, &c.), who should 
have succeeded Seraiah, lived and died a captive at 
Babylon. The pontitical office revived in his son 
Jeshua, of whom such frequent mention is made’in 
Ezra and Nehemiah, Haggai and Zechariah, 1 Esdr. 
and Ecclus. ; and he therefore stands at the head of 
this third and last series, honourably distinguished 
for his zealous co-operation with Zerubbabel in re- 
building the Temple, and restoring the dilapidated 
commonwealth of Israel. His successors, as far 
as the O. T. guides us, were Joiakim, Eliashib, 
Joinda, Johanan (or Jonathan), and Jaddua. Jaddua 
was high-priest in the time of Alexander the Great. 
Jaddua was succeeded by Onias I., his son, and he 
again by Simon the Just, the last of the men of the 
great synagogue. Upon Simon’s death, his son 
Onias being under age, Eleazar, Simon’s brother, 
succeeded him. The high-priesthood of Eleazar 
is memorable as being that under which the LXX. 
version of the Scriptures was made at Alexandria 
tor Ptolemy Philadelphus, according to the account 
of Josephus taken from Aristeas. Viewed in its 
relation to Judaism and the high-priesthood, this 
translation was a sign, and perhaps a helping cause 
of their decay. It marked a growing tendency to 
Hellenise, utterly inconsistent with the spirit of the 
Mosaic economy. What, however, for a time saved 
the Jewish institutions, was the cruel and impolitic 
persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, The result 
was that after the high-priesthood had been brought 
to the lowest degradation by the apostasy and crimes 
of the last Onias or Menelaus, the son of Eleazar, 
and after a vacancy of seven years had followed the 
brief pontificate of Alcimus, his no less infamous 
successor, 8 new and glorious succession of high- 
priests arose in the Asmonean family, who united 
the dignity of civil rulers, and for a time of inde- 
pendent sovereigns, to that of the high-priesthood. 
The Asmonean family were priests of the course 
of Joiarib, the first of the twenty-four courses (1 
Chr. xxiv. 7), whose return fiom captivity is re- 
corded 1 Chr. ix. 10; Neh. xi. 10. They were 
probably of the house of Eleazar, though this can- 
not be affirmed with certainty. This Asmonean 
dynasty lasted from B.c. 153, till the family was 
damaged by intestine divisions, and then destroyed 
by-Herod the Great. Aristobulns, the last high- 
priest of his line, brother of Mariamne, was mu!- 
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dered by order of Herod, his brother-in-law, B.C. 35. 
There were no fewer than twenty-eight high-priests 
from the reign of Herod to the destruction of the 
Temple by Titus, a period of 107 years. The 
N.T. introduces us to some of these later, and oft- 
changing high-priests, viz. Annas, Caiaphas, and 
Anauias, Theophilus, the son of Ananus, was the 
high-priest from whom Saul received letters to the 
synagogue at Damascus (Acts ix. 1, 14). Phannias, 
the Jast high-priest, was appointed by lot by the 
Zealots from the course of priests called by Josephus 
Eniachim (probably a corrupt reading for Jachim). 
The subjoined table shows the succession of high- 
priests, as far as it can be ascertained, and of the 
contemporary civil rulers. 


CIVIL RULER. HIGH-PRIEST. 
Moses .. «. o-oo «- Aaron. 
Joshua .. «2 «+ oe Eleazar. 
Othntel.. .. .. .. «- Phinehas. 
Abishua we ee) Uee)~Cee «(Ab isht. 
Eu min “ec. Spits: veer one alee 
Samuel oe oe ee Ahitub 


Saul... ee ee Abijah, 
David .. .. «2 «+ .. Zadok and Abiathar. 


Solomon . ee ee) ee Azariab, 
Abijuh .. «20... .. +» Johanan. 
Asa... ce ce oe ee Azariuh. 
Jehoshaphat .. .. .. Amariab. 


Jehoram . ee ee)~=6ee JOholada. 

Ahaziah Sighs ciate” Wate! « ie ne 

Jehoash .. we ee) vee Do. and Zechariah. 
Amaziah .. 2. oe oe ? 
Uzziab .. .. .. «- «- Aszariah, 
Jotham Siac titer Gis Gels ? 


Abaz .. .. «- oe «+ Urijah, 
Hezekiah 4. .. .. ©. Azartah. 
Manasseh .. «» Sballum. 
Amon .. os e+ oe oe vs 
Josiah .. .. .- «- «- Hilkiah. 
Jehviakim .. .. ..  .. Azariah? 
Zedekiah ©.. .. o- +. Seraiah. 
Evil-Merodach .. .. .. Jebozadak, 
Zerubbabel (Cyrus and Jeshua. 
Darius). 
Mordecai? (Xerxes) .. .. Joiakim. 
Ezra and Nehemiah (Arta- Eliashib. 
xerxes). 
Darius Nothus .. .. .. Joiada. 
Artaxerxes Mnemon.. .. Johanan. 
Alexander the Great.. .. Jaddua. 


Onias 1. (Ptolemy foter, Onias L 
Antigonns). 
Ptolemy Soter .. .. .. Simon the Just. 


Ptolemy Philadelphus .. Eleazar. 
. es ee 6ee Manasgseb, 
Ptolemy Euergetes e- Onias LI. 
Ptolemy Philopator .. .. Simon JI. 
Ptolemy Epiphaues and Onias LIT. 
Antiochus. 

Antiochus Epiphanes .. (Joshua, or) Jason. 

7 - ee e.- Onias, or Menelaus. 
Demetrius es oes =e Jacimus, or Alcimus. 
Alexander Balas.. .., .. Jonathan, brother of Judas 


Maccabeus (Asmonean). 

Simon (Asmonean) .. .. Simon (Asmonean). 

John Hyrcanus (Asm.) .. John Hyrcanus (Vo.). 

King Aristobulus Cen .. Aristobulus (Do ). 

King Alexander Jannaeus Alexander Jannaeus (Do.). 
Nosdreparer 
een Alexandra (Asm.).. Hyrcanus II, (Do.). 

Bice Aristobulus Il. (As- Aristobulus if (Do). 

Pompey th Great and H 

e Great an - Hyrcanus II. (Do.). 
canus, or rather, towards 7 oe 


the end of hi: i 
Antipater. imme: 
Pacorus the Parthian.. .. Antigonus (Do.). 


Herod K. of Judaea .. .. Ananelus. 


a9 -. «. .. Aristobulus (last of Asmo- 
neans), murdered by Herod. 


- o. .- Ananelus restored. 
Herod the Great .. .. Jesus, son of Faneus. 
9 +» «+ «.» Simon, son of Bocthus, 
father-in-law to Herod, *. 
‘ wt: cca Matthias, son of Theophilus. 
ho 












xii. 13, 15). 
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CIVIL RULER. HIGH-PRIKST, 
9 .. ee )=«6ee Jozarus, son of Simon, 
Archelaus K. of Judaea .. Eleazar. 
ve .. ee oe Jesus, son of Sie 


.. Jozarus (second time). 


Cyrenins, governor of Syria, Ananus. 


second time. 


Valerius Gratus, procurator Ishmael, son of Phabi. 


of Judea. 
9 ee ee 
. eee e Simon, son of Kamith. 
Vitellius, governor of Syria Caiaphas, called also Josepn. 
. . a. ee Jonathan, son of Ananus. 
.. Theophilus, brother of Jo- 
nathan. 
.. Simon Cantheras. 
.. Matthias, brother of Jona- 
than, son of Ananus. 
. .«« Elioneus, son of Cantheras. 


.. Eleazar, son of Ananus. 


9? . e 
99 oe oe 


Herod Agrippa .. .- 


9? : 


9 es e 
Herod, king of Chalcis_.. Joseph, son of Camel. 
.? .. ee ee Ananias, son of Nebedeus. 
3? ee ee oe Jonatban. 
” -. ae ee Jsmael, eon of Fabi. 
» .. ae ee Joseph, eon of Simon. 
” .. «. +. Ananus, son of Ananus, oF 
Ananias. 


Appointed by the people .. Jesus, son of Gamaliel. 
Do. (Whiston on B. J. iv. 3, Matthias, son of Theophilus. 


§7). 
Chosen by lot .. «+ «- Phannias, son of Samuel. 


Hi'len, the name of a city of Judah allotted with 
its suburbs to the priests (1 Chr. vi. 58). 

Hilki‘ah. 1. Father of Eliakim (2 K. xviii. 37, 
Is, xxii, 20, xxxvi. 22). aera pe mr High-priest 
in the reign of Josiah (2 K. xxii. 4 sqq. 2 Chr. xxsiv. 
9 sqq.; 1 Esdr. i. 8). According to the genealogy 
in 1 Chr. vi. 13 (A. V.) he was son of Shallum, 
and from Ezr. vii. 1, apparently the ancestor of 
Ezra the scribe. His high-priesthood was rendered 
particularly illustrious by the great reformation 
effected under it by king Josiah, by the solemn 
Passover kept at Jerusalem in the 18th year of 
that king’s reign, and above all by the discovery 
which he made of the book of the law of Moses in 
the temple. With regard to the latter, Kennicott 
is of opinion that it was the original autograph 
copy of the Pentateuch written by Moses which 
Hiliiah found, but his argument is far from con- 
clusive. A difficult and interesting question arises, 
What was the book found by Hilkiah? Our means 
of answering this question seem to be limited, 
(1) to an examination of the terms in which the 
depositing the book of the law by the ark was 
originally enjoined; (2) to an examination of the 
contents of the book discovered by Hilkiah, as far 
as they transpire; (3) to any indications whi 
may be gathered from the contemporary writings 
of Jeremiah, or from any other portions of Scrip 
ture. A consideration of all these points raises 4 
strong probability that the book in question was 
the book of Deuteronomy.—8. A Merarite Levite, 
son of Amzi (1 Chr. vi. 45; hebr. 30).—4. An. 
other Merarite Levite, second son of Hosab (1 Chr. 
xvi. 11).—5, One of those who stood on the right 
hand of Ezra when he read the law to the people. 
Doubtless a Levite, and probably a priest ( Neh. vill. 
4). He may be identical with the Hilkiah who 
came up in the expedition with Jeshua and aae 
babel (xii. 7).—-6, A priest of Anathoth, father e 
the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. i. 1).—7. Father 2 
Gemariah, who was one of Zedekiah’s envoys 
Babylon (Jer. xxix. 3). or 

Bile a native oe Pirathon in Mount Ephraim, 
father of ABDON, one of the judges of Israel (Judg. 


Hills, The structure and characteristics of the 


HIN 
hills of Palestine will be most conveniently noticed 


in the general description of the features of the. 


country. But it may not be unprofitable to call 
attention hee to the various Hebrew terms for 
which the word “hill” has been employed in the 
Auth. Version. 1. Gibeah, from a root which 
seems to have the force of curvature or humpish- 
nes. A word involving this idea is peculiarly 
applicable to the rounded hills of Palestine. 2. But 
our translators have also employed the same English 
word for the very different term Aar, which has a 
much more exteuded sense than gibeah, meaning a 
whole district rather than an individual eminence, 
and to which our word * mountain” answers with 
tolerable accuracy. This exchange is always un- 
desirable, but it sometimes occurs so-as to confuse 
the meaning of a passage where it is desirable that 
the topography should be unmistakeable. For in- 
stance, in Ex. xxiv. 4, the “hill” is the same 
which is elsewhere in the same chapter (12, 13, 18, 
&c.) and book, consistently and accurately rendered 
“mount” and “ mountain.” The country of the 
“hills,” in Deut. i. 7; Josh. ix. 1, x. 40, xi. 16, 
is the elevated district of Judah, Benjamin and 
Ephraim, which is correctly called “ the mountain ” 
in the earliest descriptions of Palestine (Num. xiii. 
29), and in many subsequent passages. In 2 K. i. 
9 and iv. 27, the use of the word “ hill” obscures 
the allusion to Carmel, which in other passages of 
the life of the prophet (e.g. 1 K. xviii. 19; 2 K. 
iv. 29, has the term ‘‘ mount” correctly attached 
to it. 3. On one occasion the word Jfa’aleh, better 
“ascent,” is rendered “hill” (1 Sam. ix. 11). 
4. In the N. T. the word “hill” is employed to 
render the Greek word Bourds; but on one occa- 
sion it is used for Upos, elsewhere “ mountain,” so 
as to obscure the connexion between the two parts 
of the same narrative (Luke ix. 37). 

Hin. [MEasuREs. 

Hind, the female of the common stag or cervus 
elaphus, It is frequently noticed in the poetical 
pov of Scripture as emblematic of activity (Gen. 
; - 21; 2 Sam. xxii. 34; Ps, xviii. 33; Hab. iii. 
)s gentleness (Prov. v. 19), feminine modesty 
nd nate 4» iii, 5), earnest longing (Ps. xlii, 1), 

F maternal affection (Jer. xiv. 5). Its shyness 
ic from the haunts of men are also 
‘ ea to (Job xix, 1), and its timidity, causing 

_ ast its young at the sound of thunder (Ps. 
mix. 9), 
otinge. Both ancient Egyptian and modern 
mettal doors were aud are hung by means of 
bee turning in sockets both on the upper and 
the How (LK. vii. 50). In Syria, and especially 
Le een ai are many ancient doors consisting 
nies, i aa with pivots carved out of the same 
durige th In sockets above and below, and fixed 
Pine e building of the house. The allusion in 

Ein'nom, | is thus clearly explained. 
levioF th Valley of, otherwise called “the val- 

ce a son or “ children of Hinnom,” a deep 

5 W ravine, with steep, rocky sides to the 
. and W. of Jerusalem 5e ti M ° 

rea ah CHa Pere ount Zion to 

sloping rocky pl, il of Evil Counsel,” and the 

the s ky p teau of the ‘ plain of Rephaim”’ to 

tien i € earliest mention of the Valley of Hin- 

e writings is in Josh. xv. 8, xviii. 

Judah and ee undary-line between the tribes of 

"jamin is described, as passing along 
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Solomon erected high places for Molech (1 K. xi. 
7), whose horrid rites were revived from time to 
time in the same vicinity by the later idolatrous 
kings. Ahaz and Manassch made their children 
‘“‘pass through the fire’ in this valley (2 K, xvi. 
3; 2 Chr. xxviii. 3, xxiii. 6), and the fiendish 
custom of infant sacrifice to the fire-gods seems to 
have been kept up in Tophet, at its S.E. extremity 
for a considerable period (Jer. vii. 31; 2 K. xxx. 
10). To put an end to these abominations the 
place was polluted by Josiah, who rendered it cere- 
monially unclean by spreading over it human boxes, 
and other corruptions (2 K. xiii, 10, 13, 14; 
2 Chr, xxxiv. 4, 5), from which time it appears to 
have become the common cesspool of the city, into 
which its sewage was conducted, to be carried off 
by the waters of the Kidron, as well as a laystall, 
where all its solid filth was collected. From its 
ceremonial defilement, and from the detested and 
abominable fire of Molech, if not from the supposed 
everburning funeral piles, the later Jews applied 
the name of this valley Ge Hinnom, Gehenna, to 
denote the place of vternal torment. The name by 
which it is now known is Wddy Jehennam, or 
Wady er Rubéb. 

Hippopot'amus. There is hardly a doubt that 
the Hebrew behemoth describes the hippopotamus: 
the word itself bears the strongest resemblance 
to the Coptic name pehemout, “ the water-ox,” and 
at the same time expresses in its Hebrew form the 
idea of a very large beast, Though now no longer 
found in the lower Nile, it was formerly common 
there. The association of it with the crocodile in 
the passage in which it is described (Job xl. 15 ff.), 
and most of the particulars in that passage are 
more appropriate to the hippopotamus than to any 
other animal. 

Hi'rah, an Adullamite, the friend of Judah (Gen. 
xxxviii. 1, 12; and see 20). 

Hi'ram, or Hu'ram, 1. The king of Tyre who 
sent workmen and materials to Jerusalem, first 
(2 Sam. v. 11, 1 Chr. xiv. 1) to build a palace tor 
David whom he ever loved (1 K. v. 1), and again 
(1 K. v. 10, vii. 13, 2 Chr. 14, 16) to build the 
Temple for Solomon, with whom he had a treaty 
of peace and commerce (1 K. v. 11, 12). The 
contempt with which he received Solomon's present 
of Cabul (1 K. ix. 12) does not appear to have 
caused any breach between the two kings. He 
admitted Solomon’s ships, issuing from Joppa, to a 
share in the profitable trade of the Mediterranean 
(1 K. x. 22); and Jewish sailors, under the guid- 
ance of Tyrians, were taught to bring the gold of 
India (1 K. ix. 26) to Solomon’s two harbours on 
the Red Sea. Dius the Phoenician historian, and 
Menander of Ephesus assign to Hiram a prosperous 
reign of 34 years; and relate that his father was 
Abibal, his son and successor Baleazar. Others re- 
late that Hiram, besides supplying timber for the 
Temple, gave his daughter in marriage to Solomon. 
2, Hiram was the name of a man of mixed race 
(1 K. vii. 13, 40), the principal architect and en- 
gineer sent by king Hiram to Solomon. 

Hirca‘nus, “a son of Tebias,” who had a large 
treasure placed for security in the treasury of the 
temple at the time of the visit of Heliodorus 
(c. 187 B.c.; 2 Mace. iii. 11). The name appears 
simply to be a local appellative. 

Hit'tites, the, the nation descended from Cheth 
(A. V. “Heth ”), the second son of Canaan. Our 
first introduction to the Hittites is in the time of 
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Abraham, when he bought from the Bene-Cheth, 


“Children of Heth,” the field and the cave of 


Machpelah, belonging to Ephron the Hittite. They 
were then settled at the town which was after- 
wards, under its new name of Hebron, to become 
one of the most famous cities of Palestine, then 
bearing the name of Kirjath-arba, and perhaps also 
of Mamre (Gen. xxiii. 19, xxv. 9). The propensi- 
ties of the tribe appear at that time to have been 
yather commercial than military. As Ewald well 
says, Abraham chose his allies in warfare from the 
Amorites, but he goes to the Hittites for his grave. 
But the tribe was evidently as yet but small, not 
important enough to be noticed beside “* the Ca- 
naanite and the Perizzite” who shared the bulk 
of the land between them (Gen. xii. 6, xiii. 7). 
Throughout the book of Exodus the name of the 
Hittites occurs only in the usual formula for the 
occupants of the Promised Land. From this time 
their quiet habits vanish, and they take their part 
against the invader, in equal alliance with the 
other Canaanite tribes (Josh, ix. 1, xi. 3, &c.). 
Henceforward the notices of the Hittites are very 
few and faint, We meet with two individuals, 
both attached to the person of David. (1.) “ Ahi- 
melech the Hittite” (1 Sam. xxvi. 6). (2.) “ Uriah 
the Hittite,” one of ‘the thirty” of David’s body- 
guard (2 Sam. xxiii, 39; 1 Chr. x. 41). The 
Egyptian annals tell us of a very powerful con- 
fedevacy of Hittites in the valley of the Orontes, 
with whom Sether I., or Sethos, waged war about 
B.C, 1340, and whose capital, Ketesh, situate near 
Emesa, he conquered. In the Assyrian inscriptions, 
as lately deciphered, there are frequent references to 
a nation of Ahatti, whose tenitory also lay in the 
valley of the Orontes, and who were sometimes 
assisted by the people of the sea-coast, probably 
the Phoenicians. If the identification of these 
| people with the Hittites should prove to be cor- 

| rect, it affords a clue to the meaning of some 
passages which are otherwise puzzling. 

Hi'vites, the. The name is, in the original, 
uniformly found in the singular number. In the 
genealogical tables of Genesis, ‘the Hivite” is 
named as one of the descendants—the sixth in order 
—of Canaan, the son of Ham (Gen. x. 17; 1 Chr. 
i. 15). In the first enumeration of the nations 
who, at the time of the call of Abraham, occupied 
) the promised land (Gen. xv. 19-21), the Hivites 
are omitted from the Hebrew text. The name is 
also absent in the report of the spies (Num, xiii. 
29). Perhaps this is owing to the then insignifi- 
cance of the Hivites. We first encounter the actual 
people of the Hivites at the time of Jacob’s return 
to Canaan, Shechem was then in their possession, 
Hamor the Hivite being the “ prince of the land” 
(Gen, xxxiv. 2). They were at this time, to judge 
of them by their rulers, a warm and impetuous 
people, credulous and easily deceived by the crafty 
and cruel sons of Jacob, The narrative further 
exhibits them as peaceful and commercial, given to 
“ trade” (10, 21), and to the acquiring of * 
sions” of cattle and other “ wealth” (10, 23, 28, 
29). We next meet with the Hivites during the 
conquest of Canaan (Josh, ix. 7, xi. 19), Their 
character is now in some respects materially altered. 
They are still evidently averse to fighting, but they 
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have acquired—possibly by long experience in traffic 
—an amount of craft vihioh “they did not before 
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(Josh. ix. 3-27). The main body of the Hivites, 
however, were at this time living on the northern 
confines of western Palestine—* under Hermon, in 
the land of Mizpeh” (Josh, xi. 3)—‘*in Mount 
Lebanon, from Mount Baal-Hermon to the enter- 
ing in of Hamath”’ (Judg. iii. 3, comp. 2 Sam. 


xxiv. 7). 


Hizki'ah, an ancestor of Zephaniah the prophet 
(Zeph. i. 1). : 

Hizki'jah, according to the A. V. a man who 
sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 17). 
But there is no doubt that the name should be 
taken with that preceding it, as “ Ater-Hizkijah.” 

Ho’bab. This name is found in two places only 
(Num. x, 29; Judg. iv. 11), and it seems doubtful 
whether it denotes the father-in-law of Moses, or 


his son. (1.) In favour of the latter are (a,) the 


express statement that Hobab was “the son of 
Raguel” (Num. x. 29) ; Raguel or Reuel—the 
Hebrew word in both cases is the same—being 
identified with Jethro, not only in Ex. ii. 18 (comp. 
iii. 1, &c.), but also by Josephus. (b.) The fact 
that Jethro had some time previously left the 
Israelite camp to return to his own country (Ex. 


xviii, 27). (2.) In favour of Hobab’s identity with 


Jethro are (a.) the words of Judg. iv. 11; but it 

ostensibly, of 
later date than the other, and altogether a more 
casual statement. (b.) Josephus in speaking of 
Raguel remarks that he “ had lothor (i. ¢. Jethro) 
for a surname.” The Mahometan traditions are 
certainly in favour of the identity of Hobab with 
Jethro, But whether Hobab was the father-in-law 
of Moses or not, the notice of him in Num. x. 
29-32, though brief, is full of point and interest. 
While Jethro is preserved to us as the wise and 
practised administrator, Hobab appears as the ex- 
perienced Bedouin sheikh, to whom Moses looked 
for the material safety of his cumbrous caravan 
the new and difficult ground before them. 

Ho'bah, the place to which Abraham pursued 
the kings who had pillaged Sodom (Gen, xiv. 15). 
It was situated “to the north of Damascus.” The 
Jews of Damascus affirm that the village of Jébar, 
not far from Burzeh, is the Hobah of Scripture. 

Hod, one of the sons of Zophah, among the 
descendants of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 37). 

Hodai'ah, son of Elioenai, of the 
Judah (1 Chr. iii, 24). 

Hodavi'ah. 1, A man of Manasseh, one of the 
heads of the half-tribe on the east of Jordan (1 Chr. 
vy. 24),—2. A man of Benjamin, son of Has-sen 
(1 Chr, ix. 7).—8, A Levite, who seems to have 
given his name to an important family in the tribe 
(Ezr. ii. 40). a Ae 

Ho'desh, a woman named in the genealogies © 
Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 9) as the wife of Shaharaim. 

Ho'devah, Neh. vii. 43. [Hopav1at, 3.] 

Hodi'ah; one of the two wives of Ezra, 4 ha 
of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 19). She “ doubtless the 
same person as Jehudijah in verse 19. 

Hodi'jah. 1A 1 ite in the time of Ezra and 
viii, 7; and seatly alco iN a 
x. 10).—2. Another Levite at aera at 


royal line of 





x. 13).—8. A layman; one 

the van at the same time (Neh. x. 18). on 
the of the five dau bed 

phehad (Num, xxvi. 33, xxvii. 1 U1, 

sfit,:S).0 <7 = 





HOLM-TREE 
Holm-Tree occurs only in the apocryphal story 


of Susanna (ver. 58). The passage contains a cha- 
racteristic play on the names of the two trees men- 
tioned by the elders in their evidence. The mpivos 
of Theophrastus and Dioscorides denotes, there can 
be no doubt, the Quercus coccifera. The Lat. 
ilex was aie both to the holm-oak (Q. slex) 
and to the Kermes-oak (Q. coccifera). 

Holofer’nes, or, more correctly, OLOFERNES, 
was, according to the book of Judith, a general of 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of the Assyrians (Jud. ii. 4), 
who was slain by the Jewish heroine Judith during 
the siege of Bethulia. 

Ho'lon. 1. A town in the mountains of Judah ;: 
one of the first group, of which Debir was appa- 
rently the most considerable (Josh. xv. 51, xxi. 15). 
[HILEN.]—2. A city of Moab (Jer. xlviii. 21, 
only), No identification of it has yet taken place, 

Ho'mam, the form under which, in 1 Chr. i. 39, 
an Edomite name appears, which in Gen. xxxvi. is 
given HEMAM. 

Homer. [Measures] 

Honey. The Hebrew débash, in the first place, 
applies to the product of the bee, to which we ex- 
clusively give the name of honey. All travellers 
‘gree in describing Palestine as a land «“ flowing 
with milk and honey ” (Ex. iii. &); bees being 
abundant even in the remote parts of the wilder- 
ness, where they deposit their honey in the crevices 
of the rocks or in hollow trees, ‘In some parts of 
northern Arabia the hills are so well stocked with 
bees, that no sooner are hives placed than they are 
occupied. In the second place the term débash 
applies to a decoction of the juice of the grape, which 
is still called dibs, and which forms an article of 
commerce in the East; it was this, and not or- 
dinary bee-honey, which Jacob sent to Joseph (Gen. 
oT 11), and which the Tyrians purchased from 
au (Ez, xxvii. 17), A third kind has been 

scribed by some writers as « vegetable” honey, 
by which is meant the exudations of certain trees 
and shrubs, such as the Tamarix mannifera, found 
L the peninsula of Sinai, or the stunted oaks of 
mae and Mesopotamia. The honey, which 
ea ate in the wood (1 Sam. xiv. 25), and 
(Matt wild honey,” which supported St. John 
he 4), have been referred to this species, 

‘ rk was probably the honey of the wild bees. 
*\ fourth kind is described by Josephus, as being 
eed from the juice of the date. 

tray Hooks. Various kinds of hooks are 
ri in the Bible, of which the following are 
ie ia ™mportant, 1. Fishing-hooks, (Am. iv. 
ses ob ali. 25 Is. xix. 8; Hab. i. 15). 2. Pro- 
meh (A. V. “ thorn,”) placed through the 
ab Ps a large fish and attached by a cord toa 
wites Gob oi Purpose of keeping it alive in the 
renders} a 2); the word meaning the cord is 
aia ook” in the A.V. 3, A ring, such 

vl we country is placed through the nose of a 
ite similarly used in the East for leading 
chaing "> CEZ- Bix. 4, where the A. V. has “ with 
methed 2 camels and other animals. A similar 
Gear Mar ri oes for leading prisoners, as in the 

we yy suassen, who was led with rings (2 Chr. 


(Layard, ii. 376). 4, Th 
o of the pillars of the Tabernacle, ee xxvi. 
10 ff, xxxviii. 13 ff.) 5. A vine 

(Is. ii. 4, xviii, 5; Mic. iv. 


Ree 
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3; Joel iii, 10). 6. A flesh-hook for getting up 
the joints of meat out. of the boiling-pot (Ex, xxvii. 
ae aries li, 13-14). 7. Probably “hooks” 
or the purpose of hanging up animals to fla 
them (Ez, xl. 43). poe a 


Hook. (Layard's Nineveh.) 


Hoph'ni and Patnras, the two sons of Eli, 
who fulfilled their hereditary sacerdotal duties at 
Shiloh. Their brutal rapacity and lust, which 
seemed to acquire fresh violence with their father’s 
increasing years (1 Sam. ii. 22, 12-17), filled the 
people with disgust and indignation, and provoked 
the curse which was denounced against their father’s 
house first by an unknown prophet (27-36), and 
then by Samuel (1 Sam, iii. 11-14). They were 
both cut off in one day in the flower of their age, 
and the ark which they had accompanied to battle 
against the Philistines was lost on the same occa- 
sion (1 Sam. iv. 10, 11). 

Hor, Mount. 1. The mountain on which Aaron 
died (Num. xx. 25, 27). The word Hor is re- 
garded by the lexicographers as an archaic form of 
Har, the usual Hebrew term for “ mountain.” 
The few facts given us in the Bible regarding 
Mount Hor are soon told. It was “ on the boundary 
line” (Num. xx. 23) or “at the edge” (xxxiii. 37) 
of the land of Edom. It was the halting-place 
of the people next after Kadesh (xx. 22, xxxiii. 37 )y 
and they quitted it for Zalmonah (xxxiii. 41) in 
the road to the Red Sea (xxi. 4), It was during 
the encampment at Kadesh that Aaron was gathered 
to his fathers. It is almost unnecessary to state 
that it is situated on the eastern side of the great 
valley of the Arabah, the highest and most con- 
spicuous of the whole range of the sandstone 
mountains of Edom, having close beneath it on its 
eastern side the mysterious city of Petra. The 
tradition has existed from the earliest date. It is 
now the Jebel Nebi-Harin, “the mountain of the 
Prophet Aaron.” Of the geological formation of 
Mount Hor we have no very trustworthy accounts. 
The general structure of the range of Edom, or 
which it forms the most prominent feature, is new 
red sandstone, displaying istelf to an enormous 
thickness, Mount Hor itself is said to be entirely 
sandstone, in very horizontal strata. Its height, 
according to the latest measurements, is 4800 feet 
(Eng.) above the Mediterranean, that is to say about 
1700 feet above the town of' Petra, 4000 above the 
level of the Arabah, and more than 6000 above 
the Dead Sea. The mountain is marked far and 
near by its double top, which rises like a huge 
castellated building from a lower base, and is sur- 
mounted by a circular dome of the tomb of Aaron, 
a distinct white spot on the dark red surface of 
the mountain. The impression received on the 
spot is that Aaron's death took place in the small 
basin between the two peaks, and that the people 
were stationed either on the plain at the base of the 
peaks, or at that part of the Wady Abu-Kusheybeh 
from which the top is commanded. The chief in- 
terest of Mount Hor will always consist in the 
prospect from its summit—the last view of Aaron 
—that view which was to him what Pisgah was to 
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his brother.—-2. A mountain, entirely distinct from 
the preceding, named in Num. xxxiv. 7, 8, only, 
as one of the marks of the northern boundary of 
the land which the children of Israel were about to 
conquer. The identification of this mountain has 
always been one of the puzzles of Sacred Geography. 
The Mediterranean was the western boundary. The 
northern boundary started from the sea; the first 
point in it was Mount Hor, and the second the 


HORN 


entrance of Hamath. The entrance of Hamath 
seems to have been determined by Mr. Porter as 
the pass at Kalat el-Husn, close to Hums, the an- 
cient Hamath—at the other end of the range of 
Lebanon, Surely “ Mount Hor” then can be 
nothing else than the great chain of Lebanon itself. 
It is so clearly the natural northern boundary of 
the country, that there seems no reason to doubt 
that the whole range is intended by the term Hor. 








Ho'ram, king of Gezer at the time of the con- 
quest of the south-western part of Palestine (Josh. 
x. $3). 

Ho'reb. Ex. iii. 1, xvii. 6, xxxiii. 6; Deut. i. 
2, 6, 19, iv. 10, 15, v. 2, ix. 8, xviii. 16, xxix. 1; 
1 K. viii. 9, xix. 8; 2 Chr. v. 10; Ps. evi. 19; 
Mal. iv. 4; Ecclus. xlviii. 7. [Srvat.] 

Ho'rem, one of the fortified places in the terri- 
tory of Naphtali ; named with Iron and Migdal-el 
(Josh. xix. 38). Vande Velde suggests Hurah as 
the site of Horem. 

Hor Hagid’gad, the name of a desert station 
where the Israelites encamped (Num. xxxiii. 32), 
probably the same as Gudgodah (Deut. x. 7). On 
the west side of the Arabah Robinson has a Wady 
Ghiiddghidh, which may bear the same meaning ; 
but as that meaning might be perhaps applied to a 
great number of localities, it would be dangerous to 
infer identity. 

Ho'ri, i. A Horite, son of Lotan, the son of 
Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 22; 1 Chr,.i, 89).—2. In Gen. 
xxxvi. 30, the name has in the original the definite 
article prefixed “the Horite ;’’ and is in fact pre- 
cisely the same word with that which in the pre- 
ceding verse, and also in 21, is rendered in the 
A. V. “the Horites.’—8, A man of Simeon; 
father of Shaphat (Num. xiii. 5). 

Ho'rites and Ho'rims, the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Mount Seir (Gen. xiv. 6), and probably allied 
to the Emims and Rephaims, The name Horite 
appears to have been derived from their habits as 

cave-dwellers,” Their excavated dwellings are 
pend in ponieds. in the sandstone cliffs and 

uns of Edom, and especially in Petra, 

Hor'mah, or Zephath, (Judg. i, 17), was the 
chicf town of a king of a Canaanitish tribe on the 








south of Palestine, which was reduced by Joshua, 
and became a city of the territory of Judah (xv. 
30; 1 Sam. xxx. 30), but apparently belonged to 
Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 30). 

Horn. I. Lireran. (Josh. vi. 4, 55 comp. 
Ex, xix. 13; 1 Sam. xvi. 1, 13; 1K, i, 395 Job 
xlii, 14.)—Two purposes are mentioned in the 
Scriptures to which the horn seems to have x3 
applied. Trumpets were probably at first meer 
horns perforated at the tip, such as are still sin 
upon mountain-farms for calling home the la- 
bourers at meal-time. The word horn 1s also 
applied to a flask, or vessel made of horn, con- 
taining oi (1 Sam, xvi. 1, 13; 1 K. i, 39), oF 
used as a kind of toilet-bottle, filled with the pre- 
paration of: antimony with which women ting 
their eye-lashes,—IJ. METAPHORICAL. 1, lar 
similarity of form.—To this use belongs the app!- 
cation of the word horn to a trumpet of meg as 
already mentioned. The horns of the altar { . 
xxvii. 2) are not supposed to have been mace © 
horn, but to have been metallic projections from 
The peak or summit of a hill 
was called a horn (Is. v. 1)- pak aston ay 

iti — rincipal a 
of position and use,—Two p rad ono. 
Of strength the horn of the unicorn was the mos 
Page atllee rE (Deut. xxxill. 17, pea ti 
not always; comp. 1 K. xxii. 11, sae |e f 
horns of iron, worn defiantly and symbolically ov 
the head, are intended. Among the Druses upon 
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concrete, whence it comes to mean king, kingdom | observed in the A. V. from the circumstance that 
(Dan, viii. 2, &.; Zech. i. 18). Out of either or | pdrdsh also signifies horseman ; the correct sense is 
both of these two last metaphors sprang the idea of'| essential in the following passages—1 K. iv. 26, 


representing gods with horns, 





Heads of modern Asilatics ornamonted with horns. 


Hornet. That the Hebrew word tzir'Gh de- 
seribes the hornet, may be taken for granted on the 
almost unanimous authority of the ancient ver- 
sions. Not only were bees exceedingly numerous 
in Palestine, but from the name Zoreah (Josh. xv. 
33) we may infer that hornets in particular in- 
fested some parts of the country. In Scripture the 
hornet is referred to only as the means which 
Jehovah employed for the extirpation of the 
Canaanites (Ex. xxiii, 28; Deut. vii. 20; Josh. 
miv. 12; Wisd. xii, 8). Some commentators 
regard the word as used in its literal sense, but it 
more probably expresses under a vivid image the 
consternation with which Jehovah would inspire 
the enemies of the Israelites, as declared in Deut. 
i, 25, Josh. ii, 11. 

‘im, a. town of Moab, possibly a sanc- 
tuary, named with Zoar and Luhith (Is. xv. 5; 
Jer, tviii. 3,5, 34). No clue is afforded to its 
Position, either by the notices of the Bible or by 
mention in other works. It seems to have been 
eu an eminence, and approached by a road which 
is styled the “ way” (Is, xv. 5), or the “descent ” 
(Jer, xlviii, 5). 
Mog the, the designation of Sanballat 

Neo. il. 10, 195; xiii, 28). It is derived by Ge- 
senius from Horonaim., 
hms The most striking feature in the Bib- 
r eid of the horse is the exclusive application 
et * warlike operations ; in no instance is that 

wl animal employed for the purposes of ordinary 
aha or agriculture, if we except Is. xxviii. 
rea” ere we learn that horses (A. V. ‘ horse- 
in yeas employed in threshing, not, however, 
rile aa put in the gears, but simply driven 
will ‘ef y over the strewed grain, This remark 
on ae to be borne out by the historical pas- 
iu the freatter quoted; but it is equally striking 

it poetical parts of Scripture. The animated 
Pton of the horse in Jab xxix. 19-25 applies 
¥ to the war-horse, The terms under which 
usually ede described in the Hebrew language are 

: ve +e and pdrd@sh. There is a marked dis- 

tween the sis and the pdrdsh; the 

ofa eh for driving in the war chariot, 
Bong) i rt the latter were for riding, and 
Particularly cavalry, This distinction is not 


ee 


“forty thousand chariot-horses and twelve thou- 
sand cavalry-horses;” Ez, xxvii. 14, “ driving- 
horses and riding-horses ;” Joel ii. 4, ‘as riding- 
horses, so shall they run:” and Is, xxi. 7, “a train 
of horses in couples.” In addition to these terms 
we have recesi to describe a swift horse, used for 
the royal post (Esth. viii. 10, 14) and similar pur- 
poses (1 K. iv, 28; A. V. “dromedary ” as also 
in Esth.) or for a rapid journey (Mic. i. 13) ; 
raminac, used once for a mare (Esth, viii. 10); 
and susdh in Cant. i. 9, where it is regarded in the 
A. V. as a collective term, ‘‘ company of horses ;” 
it rather means, according to the received punctua- 
tion, “my mare,” but still better, by a slight alte- 
ration in the punctuation, “ mares.” The Hebrews 


in the patriarchal age, as a pastoral race, did not 


stand in need of the services of the horse, and for a 
long period after their settlement in Canaan they 
dispensed with it, partly in consequence of the 
hilly nature of the country, which only admitted 
of the use of chariots in certain localities (Judg. i. 
19), and partly in consequence of the prohibition 
in Deut. xvii. 16, which would be held to apply 
at all periods. David first established a force of 
cavalry and chariots after the deteat of Hadadezer 
(2 Sam, viii. 4). But the great supply of horses 
was subsequently effected by Solomon through his 
connexion with Egypt (1 K. iv. 26). Solomon 
also established a very active trade in horses, which 





Trappings of Assyrian horse. (Layard) 


were brought by dealers out of Egypt and resold at 
a profit to the Hittites, who lived between Pales- 
tine and the Euphrates (1 K. x. 28, 29). In the 
countries adjacent to Palestine, the use of the horse 
was much more frequent. It was introduced into 
Egypt probably by the Hyksos, as it is not repre- 
sented on the monuments before the 18th dynasty. 
The Jewish kings sought the assistance of the 
Egyptians against the Assyrians in this respect (Is. 
xxxi. 1, xxxvi. 8; Ez. xvii, 15). But the cavalry 
of the Assyrians and other eastern nations was re- 
garded as most formidable ; the horses themselves 
were highly bred, as the Assyrian sculptures still 
testify, and fully merited the praise bestowed on 
them by Habakkuk (i. 8). With regard to the 
trappings and management of the horse we have 
little information; the bridle was placed over the 
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The pictures of social and political life which 
Hosea draws so forcibly are rather applicable to 
the interregnum which followed the death of Jero- 
boam (782-772), and to the reign of the succeeding 
kings. It seems almost certain that very few 
of his prophecies were written until after the 
death of Jeroboam (783), and probably the life, or 
rather the propnetic career of Hosea, extended from 
784 to 725, « period of fifty-nine years.—Place. 
—There seems to be a general consent among 
commentators that the prophecies of Hosea were 
delivered in the kingdom. of Israel.——-Tribe and 
Parentage.—Tribe quite unknown. The Pseudo- 
Epiphanius, it is uncertain upon what ground, as- 
signs Hosea to the tribe of Issachar, Of his father 
Beeri we know absolutely nothing.—-Order tn the 
Prophetic series. —Most ancient and medizval in- 
terpreters make Hosea the first of the prophets. 
But by moderns he is generally assigned the third 
place. It is perhaps more important to know that 
Hosea must have been more or less contemporary 
with Isaiah, Amos, Jonah, Joel, and Nahum. 
Division of the Book.—lt is easy to recognise two 
creat divisions, which, accordingly, have been gener- 
ally adopted: (1.) chap. i. to jii,; (2.) iv. to end. 
The subdivision of these several parts is a work of | 
greater difficulty: that of Eichhorn will be found | 
to be based upon a highly subtle, though by no | 
means precarious criticism. (1.) According to him 
the first division should be subdivided into three 
separate poems, each originating in a distinct aim, 
and each after its own fashion attempting to 
express the idolatry of Israel by imagery borrow 

from the matrimonial relation. The first, and 
therefore the least elaborate of these, is contained in 
chap. iii., the second in i. 9-11, the third in i, 2-9, 
and ii, 1-23. These three are progressively elabo- 
rate developments of the same reiterated idea. 
Chap. i, 2-9 is common to the second and third 
poems, but not repeated with each severally (iv. 
273 ff.). (2.) Attempts have been made by Wells, 
Eichhorn, &c., to subdivide the second part of the 
book. These divisions are made either according 
to reigns of contemporary kings, or according to 
the subject-matter of the poem. The former 
course has been adopted by Wells, who gets five, 
the latter by Eichhorn, who gets sixteen poems out 
of this part of the book. These prophecies were 
probably collected by Hosea himself towards the 





horse’s nose (Is. xxx. 28), and a bit or curb is also 
mentioned (2 K. xix. 28; Ps. xxxii. 9; Prov. xxvi. 3; 
Is, xxxvii, 29; in the A. V. it is incorrectly given 
« bridle,” with the exception of Ps, xxxii.). The 
harness of the Assyrian horses was profusely deco- 
rated, the bits being gilt (1 Esdr. iii. 6), and the 
bridles adorned with tassels; on the neck was a 
collar terminating in a bell, as described by Zecha- 
riah (xiv. 20). Saddles were not used until a late 
period. The horses were not shod, and therefore 
hoofs as hard “as flint” (Is. v. 28) were regarded 
asa great merit. The chariot-horses were covered 
with embroidered trappings (Ez. xxvii. 20). Horses 
and chariots were used also in idolatrous proces- 
sions, as noticed in regard to the sun (2 K. xxiii. 













































11). 
Horseleach (Heb. ’dukdh) occurs once only, 
viz. Prov. xxx. 15. There is little if any doubt 
that ’aukdh denotes some species of leech, or rather 
is the generic term for any bloodsucking annelid, 
such as Hirudo (the medicinal leech), Haemopis 
(the horseleech), Limnatis, Trochetia, and Aula- 
stoma, if all these genera are found in the marshes 
and pools of the Bible-lands. The bloodsucking 
leeches, such as Hirudo and Haemopis, were with- 
out a doubt known to the ancient Hebrews, and as 
the leech has been for ages the emblem of rapacity 
and cruelty, there is no reason to question that this 
annelid is denoted by alikdh. The Arabs to this 
day denominate the Limnatis Nilotica, ’alak. As 
to the expression “ two daughters ” it is figurative, 
and is intended to denote its bloodthirsty propen- 
sity. 

Ho'sah, a city of Asher (Josh, xix. 29), the next 
landmark on the boundary to Tyre. 

Ho'sah, a Merarite Levite (1 Chr. xxvi. 10), 
chosen by David to be one of the first door- 
keepers to the ark after its arrival in Jerusalem 
(1 Chr. xxvi. 38). 

Hosan’na (“ Save, we pray ”), the ery of the mul- 
titudes as they thronged in our Lord’s triumphal pro- 
cession into Jerusalem (Matt. xxi. 9, 15; Mar. xi. 9, 
10; John xii. 13), The Psalm from which it was 
taken, the 118th, was one with which they were 
familiar from being accustomed to recite the 25th 
and 26th verses at the Feast of Tabernacles. On 
that occasion the Hlallel, consisting of Psalms exiii. 
-cxviii., was chanted by one of the priests, and at 
certain intervals the multitudes joined in the re- 
sponses, waving their branches of willow and palm, 
and shouting as they waved them Hallelujah, or 
| Hosanna, or “O Lord, I beseech thee, send now 
) prosperity ” (Ps. exviii. 25). On each of the 
) seven days during which the feast lasted the people 
thronged in the court of the Temple, and went in 
procession about the altar, setting their boughs 
bending towards it; the trumpets sounding as they 
shouted Hosanna. It was not uncommon for the 
Jews in later times to employ the observances of 
this feast, which was pre-eminently a feast of glad- 
ness, to express their feelings on other occasions of 
rejoicing (1 Mace. xiii. 51; 2 Macc, x. 6, 7). 

Hose’a, son of Beeri, and first of the Minor Pro- 
phets, as they appear in the A. V. Ztme.—This 
question must be settled, as far as it can be settled, 
partly by reference to the title, partly by an inquiry 
into the contents of the book. For the beginning 
regres istry the title gives us the reign of 
Sore king of Judah, but limits this vague de- 
finition by reference to Jeroboam II. king of Israel; | 
itd yields a date not later than B.c, 783. 





—— 


Hoshai'ah. 1. A man who assisted in the 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem after it had 


man of note after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xlii. 1, xliii. 2). 
Hosh'ama, one of the sons of Jeconiah, or Je- 
hoiachin, the last king of Judah but one (1 Chr. ill. 
18). 
rroshe’a, the nineteenth, last, and best king of 
Israel. He succeeded Pekah, whom he slew a 
successful conspiracy, thereby fulfilling a prophecy 
of Isaiah (Is. vii. 16). Although Josep nes : 
Hoshea a friend of Pekah, we have no groun wa 
calling this a treacherous murder. It took 














HOSHEA 


year of Ahaz (2 K.xvii. 1). Itis expressly stated 
(2K. xvii. 2) that Hoshea was not so sinful as his 
predecessors. In the third year of his reign (B.c. 
726) Shalmaneser cruelly stormed the strong caves 
of Beth-arbel (Hos. 8. 14), and made Israel tri- 
butary (2 K. xvii. 3) for three years. At the end 
of this period, encouraged perhaps by the revolt of 
Hezekiah, Hoshea entered into a secret alliance 
with So, king of Egypt, to throw off the Assyrian 
yoke. The alliance did him no good; it was re- 
vealed to the court of Nineveh by the Assyrian 
party in Ephraim, and Hoshea was immediately 
seized as a rebellious vassal, shut up in prison, and 
apparently treated with the utmost indignity (Mic. 
v. 1). Of the subsequent fortunes of Hoshea we 
know nothing. 

Hoshe'a, 1, The son of Nun, #. ¢., Joshua 
(Deut, xxxii. 44; and also in Num. xiii. 8, though 
there the A. V. has O8HEA).—2, Son of Azaziah 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 20) ; like his great namesake, a man 
of Ephraim, raler of his tribe in the time of king 
David.=—8, One of the heads of the people, who 
sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 23). 

Hospitality. Hospitality was regarded by most 
nations of the ancient world as one of the chief vir- 
tues, and especially by peoples of the Shemitic stock ; 
but that it was not characteristic of these alone 
is amply shown by the usages of the Greeks and 
even the Romans. Among the Arabs we find the 
best illustrations of the old Bible narratives, and 
tls oe i that might beseem their 
ancestor m. The laws respecting strangers 
(Lev. xix, 33, 34) and the poor (Lev. sy. 14 
seq.; Deut. xv. ? and concerning redemption 
(Lev. xxv, 23 seqq.), &c., are framed in accordance 
with the spirit of hospitality ; and the strength of 
the national feeling regarding it is shown in the 
incidental mentions of its practice. In the Law, 
compassion to strangers is constantly enforced by 
the words, “for ye were strangers in the land of 
Feypt” (Lev. xix. 34). And before) the Law, 
Abraham's entertainment of the angels (Gen. xviii. 
1 #qq.), and Lot's (xix. 1), are in exact agreement 
iar Precepts, and with modern usage (comp. 
ree 20; Judg. xiii. 15, xix. 17, 20, 21). In 
the N. T. hospitality is yet more markedly en- 
jeined; and in the more civilised state of society 
which then prevailed, its exercise became more a 
i virtue than a necessity of patriarchal life. 

€ good Samaritan stands for all ages as an 
example of Christian hospitality, embodying the 
Command to love one’s neighbour as himself. The 
neglect of Christ is symbolised by inhospitality to 
our neighbo PP y 

ghdours (Matt. xxv. 43). The Apostles 
(ea the church to “follow after hospitality ” 
\b ae 13; cf. 1 Tim. v. 10); to remember 
tality one pele (Heb. xiii. 2); to “ use hospi- 
wuity one to another without grudging ” (1 Pet. 
Mate While a bishop must be a “lover of hos- 
ve (Tit. i. 8, cf. 1 Tim. iii. 2). The prac- 
ns of the early Christians was in accord with 

oe Precepts, They had all things i 
and their bosptal gs in common, 

ief, § Ospitality was a characteristic of their 
times, it uch having been the usage of Biblical 

wh '§ in the next place important to remark 
Sspitality was shown. In the patriarchal 

88e3 we ma ‘ aged . 
fitting pea li Abraham's example as the most 
“ Hospitality” have of it the fullest account. 
which the ae oe hae Lane, “is a virtue for 
deservedi t the East in general are highly 
y admired; and the people of Egypt 


Pe 
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are well entitled to commendation on this account. 
po There are very few persons here who 
would think of sitting down to a meal, if there was 
a stranger in the house, without inviting him to 
partake of it, unless the latter wera a menial, in 
which case he would be invited to eat with the 
servants. The account of Abraham’s 
entertaining the three angels, related in the Bible, 
presents a perfect picture of the manner in which a 
modern Bedawee sheykh receives travellers arriving 
at his encampment. He immediately orders his 
wife or women to make bread, slaughters a sheep 
or some other animal, and dresses it in haste, and 
bringing milk and any other provisions that he 
may have ready at hand, with the bread and the 
meat which he has dressed, sets them before his 
guests. If these be persons of high rank, he stands 
by them while they eat, as Abraham did in the case 
above alluded to. Most Bedawees will suffer 
almost any injury to themselves or their families 
rather than allow their guests to be ill-treated 
while under their protection.” The Oriental 
respect for the covenant of brend and salt, or salt 
alone, certainly sprang from the high regard in 
which ‘hospitality was held. 

Ho'tham, a man of Asher; son of Heber, of 
the family of Beriah (1 Chr. vii. 32). 

Ho'than, a man of Aroer, father of Shama and 
Jehiel (1 Chr. xi. 44). 

Ho’thir, the 13th son of HEMAN, “ the king’s 
seer’ (1 Chr. xxv. 4, 28), and therefore a Koha- 
thite Levite. 

Hour. The ancient Hebrews were probably un- 
acquainted with the division of the natural day 
into 24 parts. The general distinctions of ‘‘ morn- 
ing, evening, and noonday ” (Ps. lv. 17) were suffi- 
cient for them at first, as they were for the early 
Greeks ; afterwards the Hebrews parcelled out the 
period between sunrise and sunset into a series of 
minute divisions distinguished by the sun’s course. 
The early Jews appear to have divided the day 
into four parts (Neh. ix. 3), and the night into 
three watches (Judg. vii. 19), and even in the 
N. T. we find a trace of this division in Matt. xx. 
1-5. The Greeks adopted the division of the day 
into 12 hours from the Babylonians. At what 
period the Jews became first acquainted with this 
way of reckoning time is unknown, but it is gene- 
rally supposed that they too learnt it from the 
Babylonians during the captivity. In whatever 
way originated, it was known to the Egyptians at a 
very early period. They had 12 hours of the day 
and of the night. There are two kinds of hours, 
viz. (1.) the astronomical or equinoctial hour, &. ¢., 
the 24th part of a civil day, and (2.) the natural 
hour, t.¢., the 12th part of the natural day, or of 
the time between sunrise and sunset. These are 
the hours meant in the N. T., Josephus, and the 
Rabbis (John xi, 9, &c.), and it must be remem- 
bered that they perpetually vary in length, so as to 
be very different at different times of the year. 
What horologic contrivances the Jews possessed in 
the time of our Lord is uncertain; but we may 
safely suppose that they had gnomons, dials, and 
clepsydre, all of which had long been known to 
the Persians and other nations with whom they 
had come in contact. For the purposes of prayer 
the old division of the day into 4 portions was con- 
tinued in the Temple service, as we see from Acts 
ii. 15, iii. 1, x. 9. 

House, a dwelling in general, whether literally, 
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as house, tent, palace, citadel, tomb ; derivatively as 
tubernacle, temple, heaven; or metaphorically as 
family. Although in Oriental language, every tent 
may be regarded as a house, yet the distinction 
between the permanent dwelling-house and the 
tent must have taken rise from the moment of the 
division of mankind into dwellers in tents and 
builders of cities, #. ¢., of permanent habitations 
(Gen, iv. 17, 203; Is. xxxviii, 12). The Hebrews 
did not become dwellers in cities till the sojourn in 
Egypt and after the conquest of Canaan (Gen. 
xlvii, 3; Kx. xii. 7; Heb. xi. 9), while the 
Canaanites as well as the Assyrians were from an 
earlier period builders and inhabitants of cities, and 
it was into the houses and cities built by the former 
that the Hebrews entered to take possession after 
the conquest (Gen. x, 11, 19, xix. 1, xxiii, 10, 
xxxiv. 2U; Num. xi. 27; Deut. vi. 10,11). The 
houses of the rural poor in Egypt, as well as in 
most parts of Syria, Arabia, and Persia, are for the 
most part mere huts of mud, or sunburnt bricks. 
In some parts of Palestine and Arabia stone is 
used, and in certain districts caves in the rock are 
used as dwellings (Amos v.11), The houses are 
usually of one story only, viz., the ground floor, 
and sometimes contain only one apartment. Some- 
times a small court for the cattle is attached; and 
in some cases the cattle are housed in the same 
building, or the people live on a raised platform, 
and the cattle round them on the ground (1 Sam. 
xxvill. 24). The windows are small apertures high 
up in the walls, sometimes grated with wood. The 
roofs are commonly but not always flat, and ‘are 
usually formed of a plaster of mud and straw laid 
upon boughs or rafters; and upon the flat roof’, 
tents, or ** booths ”’ of boughs or rushes are often 
rused to be usedas sleeping-places insummer ‘The 





A Nestorian House, with stages upon the roof for sleepin 
(Layard, Nineteh, i. 177.) = 


difference between the poorest houses and those of 
the class next above them is greater than hetween 
these and the houses of the first rank. The pre- 
vailing plan of Eastern houses of this class presents, 
as was the case in ancient Egypt, a front of wall, 
whose blank and mean appearance is usually re- 
lieved only by the door and a few latticed and pro- 
ecting windows, Within this is a court or courts 
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with apartments opening into them. Over the 
door is a projecting window with a lattice more or 
less elaborately wrought, which, except in times of 
public celebrations, is usually closed (2 K. ix, 30). 





Inner court of house in Cairo, with Mak'ad. 
(Lane, Modern Egyptians.) 


An awning is sometimes drawn over the court, and 
the floor strewed with carpets on festive occasions. 
The stairs to the upper apartments are in Syria 
usually in a corner of the court. Around part, if 
not the whole, of the court is a verandah, often 
nine or ten feet deep, over which, when there is 
more than one floor, runs a second gallery of like 
depth with a balustrade. Bearing in mind that 
the reception room is raised above the level of the 
court, we may, in explaining the circumstances of 
the miracle of the paralytic (Mark ii. 3; Luke v. 
18}, suppose, 1. either that our Lord was standing 
under the verandah, and the people in front in the 
court, The bearers of the sick man ascended the 
stairs to the roof of the house, and taking off a por- 
tion of the boarded covering of the verandah, or 
removing the awning, in the former case let down 
the bed through the verandah roof, or in the latter, 
Cown by way of the roof, and deposited it before 
the Saviour. 2. Another explanation presents it- 
self in considering the room where the company 
were assembled as the srepgoy, and the roof 
opened for the bed to be the true roof of the house. 
3. And one still more simple is sound in regarding 
the house as one of the rude dwellings now to be 
seen near the Sea of Galilee, a mere room 10 or 12 
feet high and as many or more square, with no 
opening except the door. The roof, used as a sleep- 
ing-place, is reached by a ladder from the outside, 
and the bearers of the paralytic, unable to approach 
the door, would thus have ascended the rvof, and 
having uncovered it, let him down into the room 
where our Lord was. When there is no second 
floor, but more thai one court, the women’s apart- 
wents, hareem, harem or haram, are usually in 
the second court; otherwise they form a separate 
building within the general enclosure, or are quore 
on the first floor, When there is an upper story, 
the Ka’ah forms the most important apartment, 
and thus probably answers to the breppor, 
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which was often the ‘ guest-chamber ” (Luke xxii. 
12; Acts i, 13, ix. 37, xx. 8). The windows 
of the upper rooms often project one or two feet, 
and form a kiosk or latticed chamber. Such may 
have been the “chamber in the wall ” (2 K, iv. 
10, 11), The “lattice” through which Ahaziah 
fell, perhaps belonged to an upper chamber of 
this kind (2 K. i, 2), as also the “third loft,” 
from which Eutychus fell (Acts xx. 9; comp. Jer, 
xxii. 13), There are usually no special bed-rooms 
in Eastern houses, The outer doors are closed 
with 8 wooden lock, but in some cases the apart- 
ments are divided from each other by curtains only. 
There are no chimneys, but fire is made when re- 
quired with charcoal in a chafing-dish ; or a fire 
of wood might be kindled in the open court of’ the 
house (Luke xxii, 55). Some houses in Cairo have 
a0 apartment, open in front to the court, with two 
or more arches, and a railing ; and a pillar to sup- 
port the wall above. It. was in a chamber of this 
kind, probably one of the largest size to be found in 
@ palace, that our Lord was being arraigned before 
the High-priest, at the time when the denial of 

by St. Peter took Place. He “turned and 






Tnterfor of house (harem) in Damascus. 


looked " on Peter as he stood by the fire in the 
court Sra *tH. 56, 61; John xviii. 243, whilst 


he Uropean than in the use of the roof. Its 
surface is made useful for various household 


ix. 25, 26; Job xxvii. 18; 
They Were also used as places for 
100, and even idolatrous worship (Jer. xxxii, 


9%). Atthin K. xxiii. 12; Zeph. 1.5; Acts x. 


eat; when these w 
Cor om Would fall also (Judg. xvi, 26). 
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i larger animals, as the lion (2 Sam. xxiii. 20; Ez. 
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Huk’kok, a place on the boundary of Naphtali 
(Josh. xix. 84) named next to Aznoth-Tabor. It 
has been recovered in Fakuk, a village in the 
mountains of Naphtali, west of the upper end of 
the Sea of Galilee, 

Hu'kok, a name which in 1 Chr. vi. 75 is sub- 
stituted for Helkath in Josh. xxi. 

Hul, the second son of Aram, and grandson of 
Shem (Gen. x. 23). The geographical position of 
the people whom he represents is not well decided. 
The strongest evidence is in favour of the district 
about the roots of Lebanon. 

Hul'dah, a prophetess, whose husband Shallum 
was keeper of the wardrobe in the time of king 
Josiah. It was to her that Josiah had recourse 
when Hilkiah found a book of the law, to procure 
an authoritative opinion on it (2 K. xxii. 14; 
2 Chr. xxxiv, 22), 

Hum’tah, a city of Judah, one of those in the 
mountain-district, the next to Hebron (Josh. xv, 

Hunting. The objects for which hunting is 
practised, indicate the various conditions of society 
and the progress of civilization. Hunting, as a 
matter of necessity, whether for the extermination 
of dangerous beasts, or for procuring sustenance, 
betokens a rude and semi-civilized state; as an 
amusement, it betokens an advanced state. The 


: Hebrews, as a pastoral and agricultural people, 
j} Were not given to the sports of the field: the den- 


sity of the population, the earnestness of their cha- 
racter, and the tendency of their ritual regulations, 


a 
Sq | Particularly those affecting food, all combined to 


discourage the practice of hunting. There was no 
lack of game in Palestine; on their entrance into 
the land, the wild beasts were so numerous as to be 
dangerous (Ex. xxiii, 29). Some of the fiercer ani- 
mals survived to a late period, as lions. The man- 
ner of catching these animals was either by digging 
a pitfall, which was the usual manner with the 


xix. 4, 8); or secondly by a trap, which was set 
under ground (Job xviii, 10), in the run of the 
animal (Prov. xxii. 5), and caught it by the leg 
(Job xviii. 9); or lastly by the use of the net, of 
which there were various kinds, as for the gazelle 
(Is. li, 20, A. V. ‘wild bull”) and other animals 
of that class. Birds formed an article of food 
among the Hebrews (Lev. xvii. 13), and much 
skill was exercised in catching them. The follow- 
ing were the most approved methods :—(I.) The 
trap, which consisted of two parts, a net, strained 
over a frame, and a stick to support it, but so 
placed that it should give way at the slightest 
touch (Am. iii. 5, “gin; "’ Ps, Ixix. 22, trap ”’). 
(2.) The snare (Job xviii. 9, A. V. “robber ”), 
consisting of a cord (Job xviii. 10; comp. Ps. 
xviii. 5, cxvi. 3, cxl. 5), so set as to catch the bird 
by the leg. (3.) The net. (4.) The decoy, to 
which reference is made in Jer, vy. 26, 27. 


Hu'pham, a son of Benjamin, founder of the - 


family of the HUPHAMITES (Num. xxvi, 39). 

Hu phamites, the, descendants of Hupham of 
the tribe of Benjamin (Num. xxvi. 39). 

Hup’pah, a priest in the time of David (1 Chr. 


xxiv. 13), 


Hup'pim, head of a Benjamite family, According 


to the text of the LXX. in Gen., a son of Bela, but 


1 Chr. vii. 12, tells us that he was son of Ir, or Ini. 
Hur. J. A man who is mentioned with Moses 


and Aaron on the occasion of the battle ae Am- 
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alek at Rephidim (Ex. xvii. 10), when with Aaron Husks. The word rendered in the A.V. “ husks” 
he stayed up the hands of Moses (12). He is men- (Luke xv. 16), describes really the fruit of a parti- 
tioned again in xxiv. 14, as being, with Aaron, left | cular kind of tree, viz.: the carob or Ceratonia 
in charge of the people by Moses during his ascent | siliqua of botanists. This tree is very commonly 
of Sinai. The Jewish tradition is that he was the | met with in Syria and Egypt; it produces pods, 
husband of Miriam, and that he was identical with | shaped like a horn, varying in length from 6 to 10 
—2, The grandfather of Bezaleel, the chief artificer | inches, and about a finger’s breadth, or rather more. 
of the tabernacle—“ son of Huri, son of Hur—of Huz, the eldest son of Nahor and Milcah (Gen. 
the tribe of Judah” (Ex, xxxi. 2, xxxv. 30, xxxviii. xxii. 21). 
22). In the lists of the descendants of Judah in Huz’zab, according to the general opinion of the 
1 Chr. the pedigree is more fully preserved. Hur Jews, was the queen of Nineveh at the time when 
there appears as one of the great family of Pharez. Nahum delivered his prophecy (Nah. ii. 7). The 
He was the son of Caleb ben-Hezron, by a second | moderns follow the rendering in the margin of our 
wife, Ephrath (ii. 19, 20; comp. 5, also iv. 1), | English Bible—* that which was established.” Still 
the first fruit of the marriage (ii. 50, iv. 4), and | it is not improbable that after all Huzzab may really 
the father, besides Uri (ver. 20), of three sons, | be a proper name. Huzzab may mean “ the Z 
who founded the towns of Kirjath-jearim, Beth- country,” or the fertile tract east of the Tigris, 
Ichem, and Beth-gader (51). Hur’s connexion with | watered by the upper and lower Zab rivers (Zab 
Bethlehem would seem to have been of acloser na- | Ala and Zab Asfal), the A-diab-@né of the geo- 
ture than with the others.—8. The fourth of the five | graphers. 
kings of Midian, who were slain with Balaam after| Hyaena. Authorities are at variance as to 
the “ matter of Peor” (Num. xui. 8). In a later | whether the term tzdbé’a in Jer. xii. 9 means a 
mention of them (Josh. xiii. 21) they are called | “ hyaena” as the LXX. has it, or a “ speckled 
princes of Midian and dukes.-4. Father of Re-| bird,” as in the A. V. The etymological force 
phaiah, who was ruler of half of the environs of | of the word is equally adapted to either, the 
Jerusalem, and assisted Nehemiah in the repair | hyaena being streaked. The only other instance | 
of the wall (Neh. iii. 9).—5. The “son of Hur’—J|in which it occurs is as a proper name, Zeboim | 
Ben-Hur—was commissariat officer for Solomon in | (1 Sam. xiii. 18, “ the valley of hyaenas,” Aquila ; | 
Mount Ephraim (1 K. iv. 8). Neh. xi. 34). The hyaena was common in ancient | 
Hura’i, one of David’s cuard—Hurai of the tor- | as in modern Egypt, and is constantly depicted on’ | 
rents of Gash—according to the list of 1 Chr. xi. | monuments: jt must therefore have been well | 
32. [Hippat. ] known to the Jews, if indeed not equally common 
Huram. 1. A Benjamite; son of Bela, the first- | in Palestine (Ecclus. xiii. 18). 
born of the patriarch (1 Chr. viii. 5).—2, The Hydas'pes, a river noticed in Jud. i. 6, in con- 
form in which the name of the king of Tyre in nexion with the Euphrates and Tigris. It is un- 
alliance with David and Solomon—and elsewhere certain what river is referred to. We may perhaps 
given as HiRAM—appears in Chronicles (1 Chr. | identify it with the Choaspes of Susiana. 
xiv, 1; 2 Chr. ii, 3, 11,125 viii. 2,18; ix. 10,| Hymenae’us, the name of a person oceurring 
21).—8. The same change occurs in Chronicles in | twice in the correspondence between St. Paul and 
the name of Hiram the artificer, which is given as Timothy; the first time classed with Alexander (1 Tim. 
Huram in the following places: 2 Chr, ii. 13; iv. |i. 20); and the second time classed with Philetus 
11,16. (2 Tim. ii. 17, 18). In the error with which he 
Hu'ri, aGadite ; father of Abihail (1 Chr. v. 14). | was charged he stands as one of the earliest of the 
Husband, [MarriaGE.] Gnostics. As regards the sentence passed upon 
Hu'shah, a name which occurs in the genealogies him—it has been asserted by some writers of eml- 
of the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 4)—‘ Ezer, father | nence, that the “ delivering to Satan *” is a mere 
of Husha - It may perhaps be the name ofa place. |.synonym for ecclesiastical excommunication. Such 
Husha'i, an Archite, i. ¢. possibly an inhabitant | can hardly be the case. As the Apostles healed all 
of a place called Erec (2 Sam. xv. 32 ff., xvi. | manner of bodily infirmities, so they seem to have 
16 ff.). He is called the “ friend” of David (2 Sam. | possessed and exercised the same power in inflicting 
xy. 37); in 1 Chr. xxvii. 33, the word is rendered | them,—a power far too perilous to be continued 
‘ companion.” To him David confided the delicate | when the manifold exigencies of the Apostolical age 
and dangerous part of a pretended adherence to the | had passed away (Acts v. 5, 10, ix. 17, 40) 31 
cause of Absalom. He was probably the father of | 11). Even apart from actual intervention by the 
Baana (1 K. iv. 16). Apostles, bodily visitations are spoken of in the case 
Hu'sham, one of the early kings of Edom (Gen. | of those who approached the Lord’s Supper unwor 
xxxvi. 34, 35; 1 Chr. i. 45, 46). thily (1 Cor. xi. 30). On the other hand Satan was 
Hnu'shathite, the, the designation of two of the | held to be the instrument or executioner of all these 
heroes of David’s guard, 1, SIBBECHAT (2 Sam. | visitations. Thus, while the “ delivering to ; 
xxi. 18; 1 Chr. xi. 29, xx. 4, xxvii. 11). Josephus, | may resemble ecclesiastical excommunication in some 
however, calls him a Hittite. 2. MEBUNNAT (2 Sam. | respects, it has its own characteristics likewise, which 
xxiii, 27) a mere corruption of SIBBECHAT. show plainly that one is not to be confounded oF 
Ta ae L. In Gen. xlvi. 23, ‘ the children of 
are said to have been Hushim. The name is 
plural, as if of a tribe rather than an individual. In 
dopkiernans fen es errs to SHUHAM.—2. 
° . ; and here in a 
2 el aca Fock 
3 One of Ae oe to be “ the sons of Aher.”— 
yih'a)\s wo wives of Shaharaim (1 Chr. 


































































‘Among the later Jews the word hymn 
was more or less Sagtie in its application, and 6 
pable of being used as occasion should arise. | 

Christians the Hymn has always been something 
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but even supposing it to have been the Hallel, or | or from its being associated with the purificatory 
Paschal Hyma, consisting of Pss. cxiii.-cxviii., it is services, the Psalmist makes use of the expression 
obvious that the word Ayman is in this case applied | “ purge me with é26)” (Ps. li. 7). It is described 
not to an individual psalm, but to a number of] in 1 K. iv. 33 as growing on or near walls, Bo- 
psalms chanted successively, and altogether forming | chart decides in fayour of marjoram, or some plant 
a kind of devotional exercise which is not unaptly | like it, and to this conclusion, it must be admitted 
called ahymn. In the jail at Philippi, Paul and | all ancient tradition points, The monks on Jebel 
Silas “sang hymns” (A, V. “ praises”) unto God, | Musa give the name of hyssop to a fragrant plant 
and so loud was their song that their fellow-pri- | called ja‘deh, which grows in great quantities on 
soners heard them. This must have been what that mountain. Celsius concludes that we have no 
Wwe mean by singing, and not merely recitation. It| alternative but. to accept the Hyssopus officinalis. 
Was in fact a veritable singing of hymns. And it| An elaborate and interesting paper by the late Dr. 
1s remarkable that the noun Aymn jis only used in| J. Forbes Royle, On the H yssop of Scripture, in 
reference to the services of the Greeks, and in the| the Journ. of the Roy. As. Soc. viii. 193-212, goes 
same passages is clearly distinguished from the| far to throw light upon this difficult question, 
psalm (Eph, v. 19, Col. iii. 16), “psalms, and | Dr. R., after a careful investigation of the subject, 
hymns, and spiritual songs.” It is worth while arrived at the conclusion that the hyssop is no 
inquiring what profane models the Greek hymno- | other than the caper-plant, or capparis spinosa of 
graphers chose to work after. In the old religion | Linnaeus. The Arabic name of this plant, asuf, 
of Greece the word Aymn had already acquired a] by which it is sometimes, though not commonly, 
sacred and liturgical meaning. The special forms | described, bears considerable resemblance to the 

Hebrew. In the present state of the evidence, 


of the Greek hymn were various. The Homeric 
however, there does not seem sufficient reason for 


and Orphic hymns were written in the epic style, 
and in hexameter verse. Their metre was not departing from the old interpretation, which identi- 
adapted for singing. In the Pindaric hymns we| fied the Greek Scowmxos with the Hebrew é260, 
find a sufficient variety of metre, and a definite 
Telition to music. These were sung to the accom- 
Paniment of the lyre; and it is very likely that 
they engaged the ‘attention of the early hymn- 
writers. The first impulse of Christian devotion 
Was to run into the moulds ordinarily used by the 
Worshippers of the old religion. In i Cor. xiv. 26 
lusion is made to improvised hymns, which being 
the outburst of a passionate emotion would pro- 
bably assume the dithyrambic form. It was in the 
Latin die ar the oe and iambic metres 
eeply rooted, and acquired the greatest 
depth of tone and grace of finish, 4 The tutroduction 
f hymns into the Latin church is commonly re- 
erred to Ambrose. But it is impossible to conceive 
that the West should have been so far behind the 
: and it is more likely that the tradition is due 
0 the very marked prominence of Ambrose as the 
greatest of all the Latin hymnographers. 
efit. Perhaps no plant mentioned in the 
: "ptures has given rise to greater differences of 
Taha this. The difficulty arises from the 
wi, t in the LXX. the Greek Scowsos is the 
this 'm rendering of the Hebrew éz6b, and that 
; ate 18 endorsed by the Apostle in the 
2 @ to the Hebrews (ix. 19, 21), when speaking 
i ceremonial observances of the Levitical law. 
Ser, therefore, the LXX. made use of the 
the H wre as the word most nearly resembling 
: “ore ia sound, as Stanley suggests, or as the 
Es pee . ie plant indicated by the 
et point which, in all probabilit » will 
reperd nied. Botanists differ widel y pasts with 
4 the identification of the Saccwos of Dios- 
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I’bhar, one of the sons of David (2 Sam. v. 15; 
1 Chr. iii. 6, xiv. 5) born in Jerusalem, 

Tb‘leam, a city of Manasseh, with villages or 
towns dependent on it (Judg. i. 27). It appears to 
have been situated in the territory of either Issachar 
or Asher (Josh, xvii. 11). The ascent of GuR was 
“at Ibleam” (2 K. ix. 27), somewhere near the 
present Jenin, probably to the north of it. 

Tbnei'ah, son of Jehoram, a Benjamite (1 Chr. 
ix. 8), 

Tbnijah, a Benjamite (1 Chr, ix, 8). 

Tb’ri, a Merarite Levite of the family of Jaaziah 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 27), in the time of David. 

Ib'zan, a native of Bethlehem of Zebulon, who 
Judged Israel for seven years after Jephthah (Judg. 
xii. 8, 10). He had 30 sons and 30 daughters, 
and took home 30 wives for his sons, and sent out 
his daughters to as many husbands abroad. He was 
buried at Bethlehem. 

Ich’abod, the son of Phinehas, and grandson of 
Eli (1 Sam. iv, 21), 

Ico‘nium, the modern Konieh, is situated in the 
western part of an extensive plain, on the central 
table-land of Asia Minor, and not far to the north 
of the chain of Taurus. This level district was 
anciently called Lycaonta. Xenophon reckons 
Iconium as the most easterly town of PHRYGIA ; 
but all other writers speak of it as being in Ly- 
caonia, of which it was practically the capital. It 
was on the great line of communication between 
Ephesus and the western coast of the peninsula on 
one side, and Tarsus, Antioch, and the Euphrates 
on the other. Iconium was a well chosen place for 
missionary operations (Acts xiv. 1, 3, 21, 22, xvi. 
1, 2, xviii, 23), The Apostle’s first visit was on 
his first circuit, in company with Barnabas; and 
on this occasion he approached it from Antioch in 
Pisidia, which lay to the west. From its position it 
could not fail to be an important centre of Christian 
influence in the early ages of the church. In the de- 
clining period of the Roman empire, a was 


lig Py 0. Syriacwn in Palestine, and that the 
1a Dioscorides was the O. Sin . 
lites Was used to sprinkle the doorposts of the 

b (Ex. Egypt with the blood of the paschal 
fication of ri “2); it was employed in the puri- 
Sh end; *pers and leprous houses (Lev. xiv. 4, 
ar, 6) ha the sacrifice of the red heifer (Num. 
* “2 consequence of its detergent qualities, 
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gil is found in close connexion—6. Gillilim, also 
a term of contempt, but of uncertain origin (Ez. 
xxx. 13), The Rabbinical authorities, referring to 
such passages as Ez. iv. 2, Zeph. i. 17, have 
favoured the interpretation given in the margin of 
the A. V. to Deut, xxix. 17, “ dungy g .’ The 
expression is applied, principally in Ezekiel, to false 
gods and their symbols (Deut. xxix. 17; Ez. viii. 
10, &c.). It stands side by side with other con- 
temptuous terms in Ez. xvi, 36, xx. 8; as for ex- 
ample shekets, “filth,” “ abomination ’’ (Ez. viii. 
10), and=7. The cognate shikhits, “filth,” “ im- 
purity,” especially applied, like shekets, to that 
which produced ceremonial uncleanness (Ez. xxxvii. 
23; Nah, iii. 6). As referring to the idols them- 
selves, it primarily denotes the obscene rites with 
which their worship was associated, and hence, by 
metonymy, is applied both to the objects of worship 
and also to their worshippers. We now come to 
the consideration of those words which more directly 
apply to the images or idols, as the outward sym- 
bols of the deity who was worshipped through them. 
—8, Semel, or sémel, signifies a “ likeness,” ‘* sem- 
blance” (Lat. simulacrum). It occurs in 2 Chr. | 






















































made a colonia. Konich is still a town of consid- 
erable size. 
Id'alah, one of the cities of the tribe of Zebulun, 
named between Shimron and Bethlehem (Josh. 
xix, 15). 
Id’bash, one of the three sons of Abi-Etam, 
among the families of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 3). 
Id'do. 1. The father of Abinadab (1 K. iv. 14). 
—2. A descendant of Gershom, son of Levi (1 Chr. 
yi. 21).—8, Son of Zechariah, ruler of the tribe 
of Manasseh east of Jordan in the time of David 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 21).—4. A seer whose « visions ” 
against Jeroboam incidentally contained some of the 
acts of Solomon (2 Chr. ix. 29). He appears 
to have written a chronicle or story relating to the 
life and reign of Abijah (2 Chr. xiii. 22), and also 
a book ‘concerning genealogies,” in which the acts 
. of Rehoboam were recorded (xii. 15). These books 
are lost, but they may have formed part of the 
foundation of the existing books of Chronicles. —5. 
The grandfather of the prophet Zechariah (Zech. i. 
1,7), although in other places Zechariah is called 
| «the son of Iddo” (Ezr. v. 1; vi. 14). Iddo re- 
turned from Babylon with Zerubbabel and Jeshua 
(Neh. xii. 4).—6, The chief of those who assem-| xxxiii. 7, 15 (A. V. “ idol”); Deut. iv. 16 
bled at Casiphia, at the time of the second caravan | (“ figure”), and Ez. viii, 3, 5 (* image ”).—=9. Tse- 
from Babylon. He was one of the Nethinim (Ezr. | /em (Ch. 2d. and tselam) is by all lexicographers, 
ti _ viii, 17; comp. 20). ancient and modern, connected with ésél, “a sha- 
Idol, Image. Asno less than twenty-one different | dow.” It is the “ image ” of God in which man 
Hebrew words have been rendered in the A. V. | was created (Gen. i. 273 cf. Wisd. ii. 23), distin- 
either by idol or image, and that by no means uni- guished from demiith, or “likeness,” as the “ image” 
formly, it will be of some advantage to attempt to from the “idea” which it represents, though it 
discriminate between them, and assign, as nearly as would be rash to insist upon this distinction. But 
the two languages will allow, the English equi- | whatever abstract term may best define the meaning 
valents for each. But, before proceeding to the | of tselem, it is unquestionably used to denote the 
discussion of those words which in themselves indi- | visible forms of external objects, and is applied to 
cate the objects of false worship, it will be necessary | figures of gold and silver (1 Sam. vi. 5; Num. 
to notice a class of abstract terms, which, with a xxxiii, 52; Dan. iii. 1), such as the golden image 
i deep moral significance, express the degradation as- of Nebuchadnezzar, as well as to those painted upon 
sociated with it, and stand out as a protest of the | walls (Ez. xxxiii. 14). “ Image ” perhaps most nearly 
language against the enormities of idolatry. Such | represents it in all passages. Applied to the human 
are—I. Aven, rendered elsewhere “ nought,” ‘* va- | countenance Dan. iii. 19) it signifies the “ expres 
nity,” “iniquity,” ‘ wickedness,” “ sorrow,” &c., | sion.”—=10. pmundh, rendered “ image "in Job iv. 
and once only “ idol”? (Is, Ixvi. 3), The primary | 16; elsewhere“ similitude” (Deut. i. 12), “ likeness 
idea of the root seems to be emptiness, nothingness, (Deut. i. 8): “ form,” or “ shape ” would be better. 
as of breath or vapour ; and, by a natural transition, | 11, Aisdb, 12. 'etsed (Jer. xxii. 28), or 13. *6tseh 
in a moral sense, wickedness in its active form of | (Is, xlviii. §),. “a figure,” all derived from a root 
mischief, and then, as the result, sorrow and trouble. | ’gtsab, ‘* to work,” or “ fashion,” are terms applie 
/ Hence dven denotes a vain, false, wicked thing, and | to idols as expressing that their origin was due to ° 
| expresses at once the essential nature of idols, | the labour of man.—14. Tstr, once only applied to 
and the consequences of their worship.—2. Eiil, is | an idol (Is. xlv. 16). The word signifies “ & form, 
| thought by some to have a sense akin to that of | or*“ mould,” and hence an “idol.”=—=15. Mat- 





“ falsehood,” and would therefore much resemble | tsébah, anything set up, ? « statue ” (Gen, XXvI+ 
dven, as applied to an idol. It is used of the idols | 18, xxxi. 45, xxxv. 14, 15). Such were the stones 
set up by Joshua (Josh. iv. 9) after the passage of 
the Jordan, and at Shechem (xxiv. 26), and by Sa- 
muel, when victorious over the Philistines (1 Sam. 
vii. 12). When solemnly dedicated they wer 
anointed with oil, and libations were poured upon 
them. The word is applied to denote the bei 
which stood at the entrance to the temple of : 
Sun at Heliopolis (Jer. xliii. 13). The Phoenicians 
consecrated and anointed stones like that at 5 
which were called, as some think, from this coe 
cumstance Baetylia. Many such are said to. A 
been seen on the Lebanon, near Heliopolis, dedicat 

to various gods. The Palladium “5 bese Diet 


) of Noph or Memphis (Ez. xxx. 13). In strong 
) contrast with Jehovah it appears in Ps. xc. 9, 
) xevii. 7.—3. Lmdéh, “horror,” or “ terror,” and 
hence an object of horror or terror (Jer. 1. 38), in 
reference either to the hideousness of the idols or to 
the gross character of their worship. In this respect 
= is closely connected with——4. Miphletseth, a 
fight, ** horror,” applied to the idol of Maachah, 
ue ly of wood, which Asa cut down and burned 
eae 13; 2 Chr. xv. 16), and which was un- 

u : onably the phallus, the symbol of the pro- 
re ve power of nature and the nature-goddess 
era. Bakes this must be noticed, though not 

Z shame,” ot eet hing” (Ar Ve le. 

r sham . Jer. 

= 13; Hos. ix. 10°, applied to Baal oo Sen 
the obscenity of his worship. With 
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so common, that the gods sent down their images 
upon earth. Closely connected with these ‘‘sta- 
tues”’ of Baal, whether in the form of obelisks or 
otherwise, were16. Chammdnim, rendered in the 
margin of most passages “‘ sun-images.” The word 
has given rise to much discussion. Gesenius men- 
tions the occurrence of Chamman as a synonym of 
Baal in the Phoenician and Palmyrene inscriptions 
in the sense of ‘Dominus Solaris,” and its after 
application to the statues or columns erected for 
his worship. The Palmyrene inscription at Oxford 
has been thus rendered: “This column (Cham- 
mana), and this altar, the sons of Malchu, &c. have 
erected and dedicated to the Sun.” From the ex- 
pressions in Ez. vi. 4, 6, and Lev. xxvi. JO, it may 
be inferred that these columns, which perhaps re- 
presented a rising flame of fire and stood upon the 
altar of Baal (2 Chr. xxxiv. 4) were of wood or 
stone. 17, Mascith, occurs in Lev. xxvi. 1; Num. 
xii. 52 ; Ez. viii. 12: “device,” most nearly suits 
all passages (cf. Ps. Ixxiii. 7; Prov. xviii. 11, xxv. 
11), The general opinion appears to be that eben 
mascith, signifies a stone with figures graven upon 
it. Gesenius explains it as a stone with the image 
of an idol, Baal or Astarte, and refers to his Mon. 
Phoen. 21-24 for others of similar character.—18. 
Terdphim. [TERAPHIM.] The terms which follow 
have regard to the material and workmanship of 
the idol rather than to its character as an object of 
worship.19. Pesel, and 20. pestlim, usually 
translated in the A. V. * graven or carved images.” 
In two passages the latter is ambiguously rendered 
“quarries” (Judg. iii. 19, 26) following the Tar- 
gum, but there seems no reason for departing from 
the ordinary signification. These “ sculptured” 
Images were apparently of wood, iron, or ‘stone, co- 
Vered with gold or silver (Deut. vii. 25; Is. xxx. 
22; Hab. ii. 19), the more costly being of solid 
metal (Is. x]. 19), The several stages of the process 
by Which the metal or wood became the ‘graven 
image” are so vividly described in Is, xliv. 10-20, 
that it is only necessary to refer to that passage, 
and we are at once introduced to the mysteries of 
idol manufacture, which, as at Ephesus, ‘‘ brought 


no small gain unto the craftsmen,”"==21. Nesec, or 
Resec, and 22. 


image. Massécdh is fre- 
quently used in distinction from pesel or pestitm 
(Deut, xxvii. 15; Judg. xvii. 3, &c.). Among the 
hone objects of worship, regarded as symbols of 
tity, were, as has been said above, the meteoric 
pase which the ancients believed to have been the 
rea of the gods sent down from heaven. From 
they transferred their regard to rough unhewn 
whieh to stone columns or pillars of wood, in 
ial the divinity worshipped was supposed to 
ae a which were consecrated, like the sacred 
pa eal elphi, by being anointed with oil, and 
it With wool on solemn days. Such customs 
tne ae illustrations of the solemn consecra- 
the Jacob of the stone at Bethel, as showing 
aia 'glous reverence with which these memorials 
i ad Of the forms assumed by the idol- 
Bible mages we have not many traces in the 
sie ee the fis “god of the Philistines, was 
Stan date terminating in a fish; and that the 
stmbolical han represented in later times in a 
¢ Hebrews imita 
spect as in others 


shape we know for certainty. 
ted their neighbours in this re- 
(Is, xliv. 13; Wisd. xiii. 13). 
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When the process of adorning the image was com- 
pleted, it was placed in a temple or shrine appointed 
for it (Epist. Jer. 12, 19; Wisd. xiii. 15; 1 Cor. 
viii, 10). From these temples the idols were some- 
times carried in procession (Epist. Jer. 4, 26) on 
festival days. Their priests were maintained from 
the idol treasury, and feasted upon the meats which 
were appointed for the idols’ use (Bel and the 
Dragon, 3, 13). 

Idolatry, strictly speaking, denotes the worship 
of deity in a visible form, whether the images to 
which homage is paid are symbolical representations 
of the true God, or of the false divinities which have 
been made the objects of worship in His stead.—J, 
The first undoubted allusion to idulatry or idolatrous 
customs in the Bible is in the account of Rachel's 
stealing her father’s teraphim (Gen. xxxi. 19), a 
relic of the worship of other gods, whom the an- 
cestors of the Israelites served “on the other side of 
the river, in old time” (Josh. xxiv. 2). These he 
consulted as oracles (Gen. xxx. 27, A. V. * learned 
by experience ”) though without entirely losing sight 
of the God of Abraham and the God of Nahor, to 
whom he appealed when occasion offered (Gen, xxxi. 
53), while ne was ready, in the presence of Jacob, 
to acknowledge the benefits conferred upon him by 
Jehovah (Gen. xxx. 27). Such, indeed, was the 
character of most of the idolatrous worship of the 
Israelites. Like the Cuthean colonists in Samaria, 
who ‘ feared Jehovah and served their own gods” 
(2 K. xvii, 33), they blended in a strange manner 
a theoretical belief in the true God with the external 
reverence which, in different stages of their history, 
they were led to pay to the idols of the nations by 
whom they were surrounded. And this marked 
feature of the Hebrew character is traceable through- 
out the entire history of the people. During their 
long residence in Egypt, the country of symbolism, 
they defiled themselves with the idols of the land, 
and it was long before the taint was removed (Josh. 
xxiv. 14; Ez. xx. 7). To these gods Moses, as the 
herald of Jehovah, flung down the gauntlet of de- 
fiance, and the plagues of Egypt smote thcir sym- 
bols (Num. xxxiii. 4). Yet, with the memory of 
their deliverance fresh in their minds, their leader 
absent, the Israelites clamoured for some visible 
shape in which they might worship the God who had 
brought them up out of Egypt (Ex. xxxii.). Aaron 
lent himself to the popular cry, and chose as the 
symbol of deity one with which they had long been 
familinr—the calf—embodiment of Apis, and em- 
blem of the productive power ofnature. For a while 
the erection of the tabernacle, and the establishment 
of the worship which accompanied it, satisfied that 
craving for an outward sign which the Israelites 
constantly exhibited ; and for the remainder of their 
march through the desert, with the dwelling-place 
of Jehovah in their midst, they did not again degen- 
erate into open apostasy. But it was only so long 
as their contact with the nations was of a hostile 
character that this seeming orthodoxy was main- 
tained. During the lives of Joshua and the elders 
who outlived him, they kept true to their allegi- 
ance ; but the generation following, who knew not 
Jehovah, nor the works he had done for Israel, 
swerved from the plain path of their fathers, and 
were caught in the toils of the foreigner (Judg. ii.). 
From this time forth their history becomes little 
more than a chronicle of the inevitable sequence of 
offence and punishment (Judg. ii. 12,14). By 
turns each conquering nation strove to establish the 
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worship of its national god. Thus far idolatry is a 
national sin. The episode of Micah, in Judg. xvii. 
xviii., sheds a lurid light on the secret practices of 
individuals, who without formally renouncing Je- 
hovah, though ceasing to recognise Him as the theo- 
cratic King (xvii. 6), linked with His worship the 
symbols of ancient idolatry. The house of God, or 
sanctuary, which Micah made in imitation of that 
at Shiloh, was decorated with an ephod and teraphim 
dedicated to God, and with a graven and molten 
image consecrated to some inferior deities. It is a 
significant fact, showing how deeply rooted in the 
people was the tendency to idolatry, that a Levite, 
who, of all others, should have been most sedulous 
to maintain Jehovah's worship in its purity, was 
found to assume the office of priest to the images of 
Micah; and that this Levite, priest afterwards to 
the idols of Dan, was no other than Jonathan, the 
son of Gershom, the son of Moses. In later times 
the practice of seciet idolatry was carried to greater 
lengths. Images were set up on the corn-floors, in 
the wine-vats, and behind the doors of private houses 
(Is. lvii. 8 ; Hos. ix. 1, 2); and to check this tend- 
ency the statute in Deut. xxvii. 15 was originally 
promulgated. Under Samuel’s administration a fast 
was held, and purificatory rites performed, to mark 
the public renunciation of idolatry (1 Sam. vii. 3-6). 
But in the reign of Solomon all this was forgotten. 
Each of his many foreign wives brought with her the 
gods of her own nation; and the gods of Ammon, 
Moab, and Zidon, were openly worshipped. Reho- 
boam, the son of an Ammonite mother, perpetuated 
the worst features of Solomon’s idolatry (1 K. xiv. 
22-24); and in his reign was made the great schism 
in the national religion: when Jeroboam, fresh from 
his recollections of the Apis worship of Egypt, 
erected golden calves at Bethel and at Dan, and by 
this crafty state-policy severed for ever the kingdoms 
of Judah and Israel (1 K. xii. 26-33). The suc- 
cessors of Jeroboam followed in his steps, till Ahab, 
who married 4 Zidonian princess, at her instigation 
(1 K, xxi. 25) built a temple and altar to Baal, and 
revived all the abominations of the Amorites (1 K. 
xxi. 26). Compared with the worship of Baal, the 
worship of the calves was a venial offence, probably 
because it was morally less detestable and also less 
anti-national (1 K. xii. 28; 2K. x. 28-31). Hence- 
forth Baal-worship became so completely identified 
with the northern kingdom that it is described as 
walking in the way or statutes of the kings of Israel 
(2 K. xvi. 3, xvii. 8), as distinguished from the sin 
of Jeroboam. The conquest of the ten tribes by 
Shalmaneser was for them the last scene of the 
drama of abominations which had been enacted un- 
interruptedly for upwards of 250 years. In the 
northern kingdom no reformer arose to vary the 
long line of royal apostates: whatever was effected 
in the way of reformation, was done by the hands 
of the people (2 Chr. xxxi. 1). The first act of 
Hezekiah on ascending the throne was the restora- 
tion and purification of the temple which had been 
dismantled and closed during the latter part of his 
father’s life (2 Chr. xxviii. 24, xxix. 3). The icono- 
clastic spirit was not confined to Judah and Benja- 
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gling ray, flickéred for a while and then Wit ot 
in the darkness of Babylonian captivity. But foreign 
exile was powerless to eradicate the deep inbred 
tendency to idolatry. One of the first difficulties 
with which Ezra had to contend, and which 
brought him well nigh to despair, was the haste 
with which his countrymen took them foreign 
wives of the people of the land, and followed 
them in all their abominations (Ezr. ix.). The 
conquests of Alexander in Asia caused Greek in- 
fluence to be extensively felt, and Greek idolatry 
to be first tolerated, and then practised, by the 
Jews (1 Mace. i. 43-50, 54). The attempt of An- 
tiochus to establish this form of worship was vi- 
gorously resisted by Mattathias (1 Macc, ii. 23-26). 
The erection of synagogues has been assigned as a 
reason for the comparative purity of the Jewish 
worship after the captivity, while another cause has 
been discovered in the hatred for images acquired 
by the Jews in their intercourse with the Persians. 
It has been a question much debated whether the 
Israelites were ever so far given up to idolatry as to 
lose all knowledge of the true God. It would be 
hard to assert this of any nation, and still more diffi- 
cult to prove. But there is still room for grave 
suspicion that among the masses of the people, 
though the idea of a supreme Being—of whom the 
images they worshipped were but the distorted re- 
presentatives—was not entirely lost, it was 80 ob- 
scured as to be but dimly apprehended (2 Chr. xv. 
3).—II, The old religion of the Shemitic races con- 
sisted, in the opinion of Movers, in the deification of 
the powers and laws of nature; these powers being 
considered either as distinct and independent, or as 
manifestations of one supreme and all-ruling being. 
In most instances the two ideas were co-existent. 
The deity following human analogy, was conceived 
of as male and female: the one representing the 
active, the other the passive principle of nature; 
the former the source of spiritual, the latter of phy- 
sical life. The sun and moon were early selected as 
outward symbols of this all-pervading power, and 
the worship of the heavenly bodies was not only the 
most ancient but the most prevalent system of idol- 
atry. Taking its rise in the plains of Chaldea, it 
spread through Egypt, Greece, Scythia, and even 
Mexico and Ceylon (comp. Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 35 
Job xxxi. 26-28). It is probable that the Israelites 
learnt their first lessons in sun-worship from the 
Egyptians, in whose religious system that luminary, 
as Osiris, held a prominent place. The Phoenicians 
worshipped him under the title of “ Lord ofheaven. 
As Molech or Milcom, the sun was worshipped by 
the Ammonites, and as Chemosh by the Moabites. 
The Hadad of the Syrians is the same deity. The 
Assyrian Bel or Belus, is another form of Baal. 
By the later kings of Judah, sacred horses and cha 
riots were dedicated to the sun-god, as by the Pere 
sians (2 K. xxiii. 11). The moon, worshipped by 
the Phoenicians under the name of Astarte or Baal- 
tis, the passive power of nature, as Baal was the 
active, and known to the Hebrews as Ashtaroth ate 
Ashtoreth, the tutelary:yeddess-of the Zidoniam, 
appears early among of. Israclitish iat 
atry. But, thoug beh arene 
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urer and more spiritual in its nature than the 8), and bowing down in worshj iri 
{sraclito-Phoenician worship of the heavenly bodies | (1 K.. xix, 18) were the chief eee 
under symbolical forms as Baal and Asherah ; and | and from their very analogy with the ceremonies 
that it was not idolatry in the same sense that the | of true Worship were more seductive than the 
latter was, but of a simply contemplative character. grosser forms. Nothing can be stronger or more 
But there is no reason to believe that the divine positive than the language in which these ceremonies 
honours paid to the “Queen of Heaven” (or as | were denounced by Hebrew law. Every detail of 
others render “the frame” or “structure of the idol-worship was made the subject of a separate en- 
heavens”’) were equally dissociated from image | actment, and many of the laws, which in themselves 
worship. The allusions in Job xxxviii. 31, 32, are | seem trivial and almost absurd, receive from this 
too obscure to allow any inference to be drawn as point of view their true significance. We are told 
to the mysterious influences which were held by | by Maimonides that the prohibitions against sowing 
the old astrologers to be exercised by the stars over |a field with mingled seed, and wearing garments of 
human destiny, nor is there sufficient evidence to | mixed material, were directed against. the practices 
connect them with anything more recondite than | of idolaters, who attributed a kind of magical influ- 
the astronomical knowledge of the period. The | ence to the mixture (Lev. xix. 19). Such too were 
same may be said of the poetical figure in Deborah’s | the precepts which forbade that the garments of the 
chant of triumph, “the stars from their highways | sexes should be interchanged (Deut. xxiii. 5). There 
warred with Sisera” (Judg. v.20). In the later | are supposed to be allusions to the practice of necro- 
times of the monarchy, Mazzaloth, the planets, or | mancy in Is. Ixv. 4, or at any rate to superstitious 
the zodiacal signs, received, next to the sun and | rites in connexion with the dead. Cutting the flesh 
moon, their share of popular adoration (2 K. xxiii. | for the dead (Lev. xix. 28; 1K. xviii. 28), and 
5). Beast-worship, as exemplified in the calves of 
Jeroboam and the dark hints which seem to point 
to the goat of Mendes, has already been alluded to. 
There is no actual proof that the Israelites ever 
Joined in the service of Dagon, the fish-god of the 
Philistines, though Ahazinh sent stealthily to Baal- 
zebub, the fly-god of Ekron (2 K. i.), and in later 
times the brazen serpent became the object of idola- 
trous homage (2K. xviii. 4). Of pure hero-wor- 
ship among the Shemitic races we find no trace. 
the reference in Wisd. xiv. 15 is to a later practice 
introduced by the Greeks, The singular reverence 
with which trees have been honoured is not without 
example in the history of the Hebrews. The tere- 
binth at Mamre, beneath which Abraham built an 
altar (Gen, xii, 7, xiii, 18), and the memorial grove 







































were associated with idolatrous rites: the latter 
being a custom among the Syrians. The law which 
regulated clean and unclean meats (Lev. xx. 23-26) 
may be considered both as a sanitary regulation 
and also as having a tendency to separate the 
Israelites from the surrounding idolatrous nations. 
The mouse, one of the unclean animals of Leviticus 
(xi. 29), was sacrificed by the ancient Magi (Is. 
Ixvi. 17). Eating of the things offered was a neces- 
sary appendage to the sacrifice (comp. Ex, xviii. 12, 
xxii, 6; xxxiv. 15; Num. xxv. 2, &c.). The Is- 
raelites were forbidden ‘ to print any mark upon 
them” (Lev. xix. 28), because it was a custom of 
idolaters to brand upon their flesh some symbol 
of the deity they worshipped, as the ivy-leaf of 
Bacchus (3 Mace. ii. 29). Many other practices 
. | of false worship are alluded to, and made the sub- 
jects of rigorous prohibition, but none are more 
frequently or more severely denounced than those 
which peculiarly distinguished the worship of Mo- 
lech. It has been attempted to deny that the wor- 
ship of this idol was polluted by the foul stain of 
human sacrifice, but the allusions are too plain and 
too pointed to admit of reasonable doubt (Deut. xii. 
31; 2K, iii, 27; Jer. vii. 31; Ps. evi. 37; Ez. 
xxiii. 29). Nor was this practice confined to the 
rites of Molech ; it extended to those of Baal (Jer. 
xix. 5), and the king of Moab (2 K. iii. 27) offered 
his son as a burnt-offering to his god Chemosh. 
Kissing the images of the gods (1 K. xix. 18; Hos. 
xiii. 2), hanging votive offerings in their temples 
(1 Sam. xxxi. 10), and carrying them to battle 
(2 Sam. v. 21), as the Jews of Maccabaeus’ army 
did with the things consecrated to the idols of the 
Jamnites (2 Macc. xii. 40), are usages connected 
with idolatry which are casually mentioned, though 
not made the objects of express legislation. But 
soothsaying, interpretation of dreams, necromancy, 
witchcraft, magic, and other forms of divination, are 
alike forbidden (Deut. xviii. 9; 2 K. i. 2; Is. Ixv. 
4; Ez. xxi, 21).— III. It remains now briefly to 
consider the light in which idolatry was regarded in 
the Mosaic code, and the penalties with which it 
was visited. It one main object of the Hebrew 
polity was to teach the unity of God, the extermin- 
ation of idolatry was but a subordinate end. Je- 
hovah, the God of the Israelitea, was the civil head 
of the State. He was the theocratic king of the 
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13). The host of heaven was worshi on the 
pera 2K. xxiii. 12; Jer. xix. es 29; 
SLs 5). The priests of the false worship are 
sires designated Chemarim, a word of Syriac 
; a to which different meanings have been as- 
a : It is applied to the non-Levitical priests 
ae fick incense on the high places (2 K. xxiii. 5) 
i; cue to the Priests of the calves (Hos, x. 5), 
ret to the priests there were other persons 
pes - Connected with idolatrous rites, and the 
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ot idols: the former as kedéshtm, for which 
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Fila. fae with the performances of sacred 
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people, who had delivered them from bondage, and | crated to his worship. The Moon, Astarte ‘or As 


ance, Idolatry, therefore, to an Israelite was a 
state offence (1 Sam. xv. 23), a political crime of 
the gravest character, high treason against the ma- 
jesty of his king, But it was much more than all 
this. While the idolatry of foreign nations is stig- 
matised merely as an abomination in the sight of 
God, which called for his vengeance, the sin of the 
Israelites is regarded as of more glaring enormity 
and greater moral guilt. In the figurative language 
of the prophets, the relation between Jehovah and 
his people is represented as a marriage bond (Is, liv. 
53 Jer. iii. 14), and the worship of false gods with 
all its accompaniments (Lev. xx. 56) becomes then 
the greatest of social wrongs (Hos. ii. ; Jer. iii., &c.). 
Regarded in a moral aspect, false gods are called 
‘‘ stumbling blocks” (Ez. xiv. 3), “lies” (Am. 
ii. 4; Rom. i. 25), “ horrors” or “‘ frights” (1 K. 
vx. 13; Jer. 1. 38), ‘‘ abominations” (Deut. xxix. 
17, xxxii. 16; 1K. xi. 5; 2K. xxiii. 13), “ guilt” 
(abstract for concrete, Am. viii, 14, ashmdh, comp. 
2 Chr. xxix. 18, perhaps with a play on Ashima, 
2 K. xvii. 30), and with a profound sense of the 
degradation consequent upon their worship, they are 
characterised by the prophets, whose mission it was 
to warn the people against them (Jer. xliv. 4), as 
‘‘shame ” (Jer. xi. 13; Hos. ix. 10). As considered 
with reference to Jehovah, they are “other gods” 
(Josh, xxiv. 2, 16), ‘strange gods” (Deut. xxxii. 
16), “new gods” (Judg. v. 8), ‘ devils,—not God” 
(Deut. xxxii. 17; 1 Cor. x. 20, 21); and, as de- 
noting their foreign origin, “ gods of the foreigner” 
(Josh, xxiv. 14, 15). Idolatry, therefore, being 
from one point of view a political offence, could be 
punished without infringement of civil rights. No 
penalties were attached to mere opinions, For 
aught we know, theological speculation may have 
been as rife among the Hebrews as in modern times, 
though such was not the tendency of the Shemitic 
mind. It was not, however, such speculations, 
heterodox though they might be, but overt acts of 
idolatry, which were made the subjects of legis- 
Jation, The first and second commandments are 
directed against idolatry of every form. Indivi- 
duals and communities were equally amenable to 
the rigorous code. The individual offender was de- 
voted to destruction (Ex. xxii. 20); his nearest 
relatives were not only bound to denounce him and 
deliver him up to punishment (Deut. xiii. 2-10), 
but their hands were to strike the first blow when, 
on the evidence of two witnesses at least, he was 
stoned (Deut. xvii. 2-5). To attempt to seduce 
others to false worship was a crime of equal 
enormity (Deut. xiii. 6-10), An idolatrous nation 
shared a similar fate.—IV. Much indirect evidence 
on this subject might be supplied by an investiga- 
tion of proper names, Traces of the sun-worship of 
the ancient Canaanites remain in the nomenclature 
of their country. Beth-Shemesh, “house of the 
sun,’ En-Shemesh, “ spring of the sun,” and Ir- 
Shemesh, “city of the sun,” whether they be the 
original Canaanitish names or their Hebrew render- 
Ings, attest the reverence paid to the source of light 
and heat, the symbol of’ the fertilising power of 
the Hebrew national hero, ves 
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xiii. 12, 31). Nebo enters into many compounds: » 
Nebu-zaradan, Samgar-nebo, and the like. Bel is 
found in Belshazzar, Belte-shazzar, and others. 
Chemosh, the fire-god of Moab, appears in Carche- 
mish, and Peor in Beth-Peor. Malcom, a name 
which occurs but once, and then of a Moabite by 
birth, may have been connected with Molech and 
Milcom. A glimpse of star-worship may be seen 
in the name of the city Chesil. It is impossible to 
pursue this investigation to any length: the hints © 
which have been thrown out may prove suggestive. 

Id'uel, 1 Esd. viii. 43. [ARIEL, 1.] 

Idume'a, Is, xxxiv. 5, 6; Ez. xxxv. 15, xxxvi. 
5; 1 Macc. iv. 15, 29, 61, v. 3, vi. 31; 2 Mace. 
xii. 32; Mark iii. 8. [EpoM.] 

Idume’‘ans, 2 Macc. x. 15, 16. [Epom.] 

I’gal. 1, One of the spies, son of Joseph, of the 
tribe of Issachar (Num. xiii. 7).—2. One of the 
heroes of David’s guard, son of Nathan of Zobah 
(2 Sam. xxiii, 36). 

Igdali'ah, a prophet or holy man—“ the man 
of God ”’—named once only (Jer, xxxv. 4), as the 
father of Hanan. 

I'geal, a son of Shemaiah ; a descendant of the 
royal house of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 22). 

I'im, 1. The partial or contracted form of the 
name IJE-ABARIM (Num. xxxiii, 45).—-2. A town 
in the extreme south of Judah (Josh. xv. 28). 

I'je-Ab'arim, one of the later halting places of 
the children of Israel (Num. xxi. 11, xxxiii. 44). 
It was on the boundary—the S.E. boundary—of the 
tertitory of Moab; not on the pasture-downs of 
the Mishor, the modern Belka, but in the midbar, 
the waste uncultivated ‘wilderness ”’ on its skirts 
(xxi.11). No identification of its situation has 
been attempted. : 

I'jon, a town in the north of Palestine, belonging 
to the tribe of Naphtali. It was taken and plun- 
dered by the captains of Benhadad (1 K. xv. 20; 
2 Chr. xvi. 4), and a second time by Tiglath-pileser 
(2 K. xv. 29). At the base of the mountains of 
Naphtali, a few miles N.W. of the site of Dan, is 
a fertile and beautiful little plain called Aferj "Aydin. 
This, in all probability, is the site of the long-lost 
Tjon, 

Ik’kesh, the father of IRA the Tekoite (2 Sam. 
xxiii, 26; 1 Chr. xi. 28, xxvii. 9). sai 

I'lai, an Ahohite, one of the heroes of David's 
guard (1 Chr. xi. 29). : 

Tlyr'icum, an extensive district lying along the 
eastern coast of the Adriatic from the boundary of 
Italy on the north to Epirus on the south, and 
contiguous to Moesia and Macedonia on the east 
(Rom. xv. 19). 

Image. []DOL. . 

Im'a, cles 1 rapa of Micaiah the pro- 
phet (2 Chr. xviii. 7, 8). The form 

Im'lah, is employed in the parall 
(1 K. xxii, 8, 9). 
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It is applied by the Apostle ¢ 

: | Matthew to the Messinh, born of the Virgin (Matt, » ce 
Kis 23)... In the early part of the reign of Ahaz (Ra 
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gone to “the conduit of the upper pool,” when the 
prophet met him with the message of consolation. 
Not only were the designs of the hostile armies to 
fail, but within sixty-five years the kingdom of 
Israel would be overthrown. In confirmation of his 
words, the prophet bids Ahaz ask a sign of Jehovah, 
which the king, with pretended humility, refused 
todo. After administering a severe rebuke to Ahaz 
for his obstinacy, Isaiah announces the sign which 
Jehovah Himself would give unasked: “ behold! 
the virgin is with child and beareth a son, and she 
shall call his name Jmmanuel.” The interpreters 
of this passage are naturally divided into three 
classes, The first class consists of those who refer 
the fulfilment of the prophecy to a historical event, 
which followed immediately upon its delivery. The 
majority of Christian writers, till within the last 
fifty years, form a second class, and apply the pro- 
phecy exclusively to the Messiah, while a third class, 
almost equally numerous, agree in considering both 
these explanations true, and hold that the prophecy 
had an immediate and literal fulfilment, but was 
completely accomplished in the miraculous concep- 
tion and birth of Christ. Among the first are 
numbered the Jewish writers of all ages, without 
exception. Some, as Jarchi and Aben Ezra, refer 
the prophecy to a son of Isaiah himself, others to 
Hezekiah, and others to a son of Ahaz by another 
Wite, as Kimchi and Abarbanel, Interpreters of 
the tecond class, who refer the prophecy solely to 
the Messiah, of course understand by the ‘almdh 
the Virgin Mary. Against this hypothesis of a 
solely Messianic reference, it is objected that the 
birth of the Messiah could not be a sign of deliver- 
ance to the people of Judah in the time of Ahaz. 
Vitringa explains it thus: as surely as Messiah wuld 
be bora of the virgin, so surely would God deliver 
the Jews from the threatened evil. But this ex- 
planation involves another difficulty. Before the 
child shall arrive at years of discretion the prophet 
announces the desolation of the land whose kings 
tened Ahaz. In view of the difficulties which 
hee these explanations of the prophecy, the 
ird class of interpreters above alluded to have 
irate to a theory which combines the two pre- 
ae viz., the hypothesis of the double sense. 
*y suppose that the immediate reference of the 
ie Was to some contemporary occurrence, but 
: ri his Words received their true and full accom- 
ee ment in the birth of the Messiah. From the 
i ees Which the quotation occurs in Matt. i. 
tf e can be no doubt that the Evangelist did 
am oo it by way of accommodation, but as having 
vet actual accomplishment, Whatever may 
alors a eon as to any contemporary or 
a erence it might contain, this was 
P ly obscured by the full conviction that 
Hoe when he realized its completion in 
ties tmcst Pn hypothesis of the double sense 
a st of the requirements of the problem, 
a is at the same time supported by 
OT we of the Apostle’s quotations from the 
it is sccbp u. 15, 18, 23; iv. 15), we accept 
salotion Feta most nearly to the true 
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Im'‘na, a descendant of Asher, son of Helem 
(1 Chr. vii. 35; comp. 40). 

Im'nah. 1. The first-born of Asher (1 Chr. 
vii. 30).—-2, Kore ben-Imnah, the Levite, assisted 
in the reforms of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 14). 

Im'rah, a descendant of Asher, of the family of 
ZOPHAH (1 Chr. vii. 36). 

Im'ri. 1, A man of Judah of the great family 
of Pharez (1 Chr. ix. 4).—-2, Father or progenitor 
of ZAccuR (Neh. iii. 2). 

The incense employed in the service 
of the tabernacle was compounded of the perfumes 
stacte, onycha, galbanum, and pure frankincense. 
All incense which was not made of these ingredients 
was forbidden to be offered (Ex. xxx. 9). According 
to Rashi on Ex. xxx. 34, the abovementioned per- 
fumes were mixed in equal proportions, seventy 
manehs being taken of each. In addition to the 
four ingredients already mentioned Rashi enumerates 
seven others. Josephus mentions thirteen. The 


proportions of the additional spices are given by | 


Maimonides as follows. Of myrrh, cassia, spike- 
nard, and saffron, sixteen manehs each. Of costus 
twelve manehs, cinnamon nine manehs, sweet bark 
three manehs. The weight of the whole confection 
was 368 manehs. To these was added the fourth 
part of a cab of salt of Sodom, with amber of 
Jordan, and a herb called “the smoke-raiser,” 
known only to the cunning in such matters, to 
whom the secret descended by tradition. In the 
ordinary daily service one maneh was used, half in 
the morning and half in the evening. Allowing 
then one maneh of incense for each day of the solar 
year, the three manehs which remained were again 
pounded, and used by the high-priest on the day of 
atonement (Lev. xvi. 12). A store of it was con- 
stantly kept in the temple. The incense possessed 
the threefold characteristic of being salted (not 
“tempered” as in A. V.), pure and holy. Salt 
was the symbol of incorruptness, and nothing, 
says Maimonides, was offered without it, except the 
wine of the drink-offerings, the blood, and the 
wood (cf. Lev. ii. 13). Aaron, as high-priest, was 
originally appointed to offer incense, but in the 
daily service of the second temple the office devolved 


‘upon the inferior priests, from among whom one 


was chosen by lot (Luke i. 9), each morning and 
evening. The officiating priest appointed another, 
whose office it was to take the fire from the brazen 
altar. The times of offering incense were specified 
in the instructions first given to Moses (Ex. xxx. 7, 
8). The morning incense was offered when the 
lamps were trimmed in the Holy place, and before 
the sacrifice, when the watchman set for the pur 
pose announced the break of day. When the lamps 
were lighted ‘‘ between the evenings,” after the 
evening sacrifice and before the drink-offerings were 
offered, incense was again burnt on the golden altar, 
which “ belonged to the oracle” (1 K. vi. 22), and 
stood before the veil which separated the Holy 
place from the Holy of Holies, the throne of God 
(Rev. viii. 4), When the priest entered the Holy 
place with the incense, all the people were removed 
from the temple, and from between the porch and 
the altar (cf. Luke i. 10). Profound silence was 
observed among the ON a who were praying 
without (cf, Rev. viii. 1), and at a signal from the 
prefect the priest cast the incense on the fire, and 
bowing reverently towards the Holy of Holies re- 
tired slowly backwards, not prolonging his prayer 
that he might not alarm the congregation, or cause 
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them to fear that he had been struck dead for 
offering unworthily (Lev. xvi. 13; Luke i. 21). 
On the day of atonement the service was different. 
The offering of incense has formed a part of the 
religious ceremonies of most ancient nations. It 
was an element in the idolatrous worship of the 
Israelites (Jer. xi. 12, 17, xlviii. 35; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 
25). With regard to the symbolical meaning of 
incense, opinions have been many and widely differ- 
ing. Looking upon incense in connexion with the 
other ceremonial observances of the Mosaic ritual, 
it would rather seem to be symbolical, not of prayer 
itself, but of that which makes prayer acceptable, 
the intercession of Christ. In Rev. viii. 3, 4, the 
incense is spoken of as something distinct from, 
though offered with, the prayers of all the saints 
(cf. Luke i. 10); and in Rev. v. 8 it is the golden 
vials, and not the odours or incense, which are said 
to be the prayers of saints. 

India. The name of India does not occur in the 
Bible before the book of Esther, where it is noticed 
as the limit of the territories of Ahasuerus in the 
east, as Ethiopia was in the west (i. 1; viii. 9). 
The India of the book of Esther is not the penin- 
sula of Hindostan, but the country surrounding 
the Indus, the Punjad and perhaps Scinde. In 
1 Mace. viii. 8, India is reckoned among the coun- 
tries which Eumenes, king of Pergamus, received 
out of the former possessions of Antiochus the Great. 
A more authentic notice of the country occurs in 
1 Mace, xi. 37. But though the name of India 
occurs so seldom, the people and productions of that 
country must have been tolerably well known to 
the Jews. There is undoubted evidence that an 
active trade was carried on between India and 
Western Asia, The trade opened by Solomon with 
Ophir through the Red Sea chiefly consisted of Indian 
articles. The connexion thus established with India 
led to the opinion that the Indians were included 
under the ethnological title of Cush (Gen. x. 6). 

Inheritance. [HErR.] 

Ink, Inkhorn. [Writrve.] 

Inn, The Hebrew word (mdlén) thus rendered 
literally signifies “a lodging-place for the night.” 
Inns, in our sense of the term, were, as they still 
are, unknown in the East where hospitality is reli- 
giously practised. The khans, or caravanserais, 
are the representatives of European inns, and these 
were established but gradually. It is doubtful 
whether there is any allusion to them in the Old 
Testament. The halting-place of a caravan was 
selected originally on account of its proximity to 
water or pasture, by which the travellers pitched 
their tents and passed the night. Such was un- 
doubtedly the “inn” at which occurred the incid- 
ent in the life of Moses, narrated in Ex. iv, 24 
(comp. Gen, xlii, 27). On the more frequented 
routes, remote from towns (Jer. ix. 2), caravan- 
serais were in course of time erected, often at the 
expense of the wealthy. The following description 
of one of those on the road from Bagdad to Babylon 
will suffice for all :— It is a large and substantial 
square building, in the distance resembling a fortress, 
being surrounded with a lofty wall, and flanked by 
round towers to defend the inmates in case of attack, 
Passing through a strong gateway, the guest enters 
a large court, the sides of which are divided into 
oats arched compartments, open in front, for 

© accommodation of’ separate parties and for the 


Teception of goods, In the centre is a spacious 


platform, used for sleeping upon at night, or 
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for the devotions of the faithful during the day. 
Between the outer wall and the compartments are 
wide vaulted arcades, extending round the entire 
building, where the beasts of burden are placed. 
Upon the roof of the arcades is an excellent terrace, 
and over the gateway an elevated tower containing 
two rooms—one of which is open at the sides, per- 
mitting the occupants to enjoy every breath of air 
that passes across the heated plain. The terrace is 
tolerably clean; but the court and stabling below 
are ankle-deep in chopped straw and filth’’ (Loftus, 
Chaldea, p. 13). The wavdoxetov (Luke x. 34) 
probably differed from the xardAvua (Luke ii. 7) 
in having a “ host” or “innkeeper” (Luke x. 35), 
who supplied some few of the necessary provisions, 
and attended to the wants of travellers left to his 
charge. 

Instant, Instantly. Urgent, urgently, or fer- 
vently, as will be seen from the following passages 
(Luke vii. 4, xxiii. 23; Acts xxvi. 7; Rom. xii. 12). 
In 2 Tim. iv, 2 we find “be instant in season and 
out of season,’’ The literal sense is “ stand ready” 
—‘ be alert” for whatever may happen. 

Io'nia, The substitution of this word for “India” 
in 1 Mace. viii. 8 is a conjecture of Grotius without 
any authority of MSS. The name was given in 
early times to that part of the western coast of Asia 
Minor which lay between Aeolis on the north and 
Doris on the south. In Roman times Ionia ceased 
to have any political significance, being absorbed in 
the province of Asia. 

Iphedei’ah, a descendant of Benjamin, one of the 
Bene-Shashak (1 Chr. viii. 25). 

Ir, 1 Chr. vii. 12. [It] 

I'ra. 1, “The Jairite,’’ named in the cata- 
logue of David’s great officers (2 Sam. xx. 26). 
—2, One of the heroes of David's guard (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 38; 1 Chr. xi, 40).—8, Another of David's 
cuard, a Tekoite, son of Ikkesh (2 Sam, xxii. 26; 
1 Chr. xi. 28). : 

Trad. Son of Enoch; grandson .of Cain, and 
father of Mehujael (Gen. iv. 18). ; 

I'ram, a leader of the Edomites (Gen. xxxvi. 49 ; 
1 Chr. i. 54), i.e., the chief of a family or tribe. 
No identification of him has been found. 

Ir-ha-he'res, in A. V. Tae City or DesTRUC- 
TION, the name or an appellation of a city in Egypt, 
mentioned only in Is. xix. 18. There are various 
explanations. 1. “The city of the sun,’ a trans- 
lation of the Egyptian sacred name of Balen: 
2. “The city Heres,’ a transcription im the 
second word of the Egyptian sacred name of jae 
polis, Ha-RA, “the abode (lit. “ house”), of the 
sun.” 3. “A city destroyed,” lit. “a city of de- 
struction,” meaning that one of the five cittes oh 
tioned should be destroyed, according to Isaiah s 
idiom. 4. ‘A city preserved,” meaning that one 
of the five cities mentioned should be pone’ . 
The first of these explanations is highly improbat ry 
for we find elsewhere bots the _ a oat 
names of Heliopolis, so that a n 
variety of the Hebrew rendering of the sacred rir 
is very unlikely. The second explanation, ‘i ble 
we believe has not been hitherto put forth, Sid rH 
to the same objection as the preceding one, Loren 
that it necessitates the exclusion of the Sead 
The fourth explanation would not have it no sm 
had it not been supported by the name of — 
The common reading and old rendering sled A 
which certainly present no critical diffien os t 
very careful examination of the xixth chap 
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Isaiah, and of the xviiith and xxth, which are con- 


nected with it, has inclined us to prefer it. 
Tri, 1 Esdr, viii. 62, [Urtan.] 


I'ri or Ir, a Benjamite, son of Bela (1 Chr. vii. 


7, 12). 


Irijah, son of Shelemiah, a captain of the ward, 
who met Jeremiah in the gate of Jerusalem called 
the “gate of Benjamin,” accused him of being 
about to desert to the Chaldeans, and led him back 


to the princes (Jer. xxxvii, 13, 14). 
Ir'-nahash, 


Jadah (1 Chr. iv. 12). 
covered, 


T'ron, one of the cities of Naphtali (Josh, xix. 


38) ; hitherto totally unknown. 


Iron (Heb. barzel; Ch. parz‘lé), mentioned 
with brass as the earliest of known metals (Gen, iv. 
As it is rarely found in its native state, but 
generally in combination with oxygen, the know- 
ledge of the art of forging iron, which is attributed 
to Tubal Cain, argues an acquaintance with the 
difficulties which attend the smelting of this metal. 
A method is employed by the natives of India, 
extremely simple and of great antiquity, which 
igh rude is very effective, and suggests the 
possibility of similar knowledge in an early stage of 
Malleable iron was in common use, 
but it is doubtful whether the ancients were 
The natural wealth of 
the soil of Canaan is indicated by describing it as 


92), 


though 
civilization, 
acquainted with cast-iron. 


“a land whose stones are iron” (Deut. viii. 9). 
The book of Job contains passages which indicate 
that iron was a metal well known. 
of Procuring it, we learn that 
dust” (xxviii.2). The “furnace of iron” (Deut. 
v.28; 1K. viii, 51) is a figure which vividly 
1 Presses hard bondage, as represented by the severe 
labour which attended the operation of smelting. 
Sheet-iron was used for cooking utensils (Ez. iv. 3 ; 
cf, Lev. vii, 9). ‘That it was plentiful in the time 
- vid appears from 1 Chr. xxii, 3. The market 
i jre Was supplied with bright or polished iron 
is ¢ merchants of Dan and Javan (Ez. xxvii. 

). The Chalybes of the Pontus were celebrated 
peda in iron in very ancient times. The pro- 
oe of their labour is supposed to be alluded to in 
ra a 12, as being of superior quality. It was 
‘mg ue ume supposed that the Egyptians were 
sient of the use of iron, and that the allusions 
ti . Pentateuch were anachronisms, as no traces 
i ve been found in their monuments; but in 
: opePulchres at Thebes butchers are represented 
2 laches ene their knives on a round bar of metal 
; to their i sbi which from its blue colour 

steel, 


“iron is taken from 


Shes for by the fact that it is easily destroyed 
obtained ae and exposure to the air., The Egyptians 
Proper Lr dron almost. exclusively from Assyria 
ree in the form of bricks or pigs. Specimens of 
Paid i: inon-work overlaid with bronze were dis- 
Museum y ‘lr. Layard, and are now in the British 
fran ee Ton Weapons of various kinds were 
sae Te but fell to pieces on exposure to 

* There is considerable doubt whether the 








A name which, like many other 
names of places, occurs in the genealogical lists of 
No trace of the name 
of Ir-nabash attached to any site has been dis- 
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ancients were acquainted with cast-iron, The ren- 
dering given by the LXX. of Job xl. 18 seems to 
imply that some method nearly like that of casting 
was known, and is supported by a passage in Dio- 
dorus (v. 13). In Ecclus, xxxviii. 28, we have a 
picture of the interior of an iron-smith’s (Is. xliv. 
12) workshop. 

Ir'peel, one of the cities of Benjamin (Josh. xviii, 
27). No trace has yet been discovered of its situa- 
tion. 

Ir’-shem'esh, a city of the Danites (Josh. xix. 
41), probably identical with BETH-SHEMESH, and, 
if not identical, at least connected with MOUNT 
HERES (Judg. i. 35). 

I'ra, the eldest son of the great Caleb son of 
Jephunneh (1 Chr. iv. 15). 

» the son whom Sarah, in accordance with 
the Divine promise, bore to Abraham in the hun- 
dredth year of his age, at Gerar. In his infancy he 
became the object of Ishmael’s jealousy ; and in his 
youth (when twenty-tive years old, according to 
Joseph. Ant. i. 13, § 2) the victim, in intention, of 
Abraham’s great sacrificial act of faith, When forty 
years old he married Rebekah his cousin, by whom, 
when he was sixty, he had two sons, Esau and Jacob. 
In his seventy-fifth year he and his biother Ishmael 
buried their father Abraham in the cave of Mach- 
pelah, From his abode by the well Lahai-roi, in 
the South Country—a barren tract, comprising a 
few pastures and wells, between the hills of Judaea 
and the Arabian desert, touching at its western end 
Philistia, and on the north Hebron—Isaac was 
driven by a famine to Gerar. Here Jehovah 
appeared to him and bade him dwell there and 
not g? over into Egypt, and renewed to him the 
promises made to Abraham. Here he subjected 
himself, like Abraham in the same place and 
under like circumstances (Gen. xx. 2), to a rebuke 
from Abimelech the Philistine king for an equivoc- 
ation. Here he acquired great wealth by his 
flocks; but was repeatedly dispossessed by the 
Philistines of the wells which he sunk at con- 
venient stations. At Beersheba Jehovah appeared 
to him by night and blessed him, and he built an 
altar there: there, too, like Abraham, he received 
a visit from the Philistine king Abimelech, with 
whom he made a covenant of peace. After the 
deceit by which Jacob acquired his father’s bless- 
ing, Isaac sent his son to seek a wife in Padun- 
aram ; and all that we know of him during the 
last forty-three years of his life is that he saw 
that son, with a large and prosperous family, return 
to him at Hebron (xxxv. 27) betore he died there at 
the age of 180 years. He was buried by his two 
sons in the cave of Machpelah. In the N.T, refer- 
ence is made to the offering of Isaac (Heb. xi. 17; 
and James ij. 21) and to his blessing his sons (Heb. 
xi. 20). As the child of the promise, and as the - 
progenitor of the children of the promise, he is 
contrasted with Ishmael (Rom. ix. 7, 10; Gal. iv. 
28; Heb. xi. 18). In our Lord’s remarkable 
argument with the Sadducees, his history is carried 
beyond the point at which it is left in the O. T., 
and -beyond the grave. Isaac, of whom it was said 
(Gen. xxxv. 29) that he was gathered to his people, 
is represented as still living to God (Luke xx. 38, 
&c.) ; and by the same Divine authority he is pro- 
claimed ‘as an acknowledged heir of future glory 
(Matt. viii. 11, &.). It has been asked what «are 
the persecutions sustained by Isaac from Ishmael to 
which St, Paul refers (Gal. iv, 29)? Rashi relates 
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a Jewish traaition of Isaac suffering vio- 
lence from Ishmael, a tradition which, as Mr. 
Elhcott thinks, was adopted by St. Paul. But 
Origen and Augustine seem to doubt whether the 
passage in Gen. xxi. 9 bears the construction 
apparently put upon it. The offering up of Isaac 
by Abraham has been viewed in various lights. 
By Bishop Warburton (Div. Leg. b. vi. §5) the 
whole transaction was regarded as “ merely an 
information by action, instead of words, of the great 
sacrifice of Christ for the redemption of mankind, 
given at the earnest request of Abraham, who 
longed impatiently to see Christ’s day.’ Mr, 
Maurice (Patriarchs and Laigivers, iv.) draws 
attention to the offering of Isaac as the last and 
culminating point in the divine education of Abra- 
ham, that which taught him the meaning and 
ground of self-sacrifice. The typical view of Isaac 
is barely referred to in the N. T.; but it is drawn 
out with minute particularity by Philo and those 
interpreters of Scripture who were influenced by 
Alexandrian philosophy, 

Isai'ah, the prophet, son of Amoz. The Hebrew 
name, our shortened form of which occurs of other 
persons [see JESAIAH, JESHAIAH ], signifies Salva- 
tion of Jahu (a shortened form of Jehovah). Refer- 
ence is plainly made by the prophet himself, Is. 
viii, 18, to the significance of his own name as well 
as of those of his two sons. Kimchi (A.D. 1230) says 
in his commentary on Is, i. 1, “‘ We know not his 
race, nor of what tribe he was.” I. The first verse 
of his book runs thus: ‘ The vision of Isaiah the 
son of Amoz, which he saw concerning Judah and 
Jerusalem in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, 
and Hezekiah, kings of Judah.” A few remarks 
on this verse will open the way to the solution of 
several enquiries relative to the prophet and_ his 
writings. 1. This verse plainly prefaces at least 
the first part of the book (chs, i.-xxxix.), which 
leaves off in Hezekiah’s reign. 2. We are authorized 
to infer, that no part of the vision, the fruits of 
which are recorded in this book, belongs to the reign 
of Manasseh. 3. Isaiah must have been an old 
man at the close of Hezekiah’s reign. The ordinary 
chronology gives 758 B.c. for the date of Jotham’s 


accession, and 698 for that of Hezekiah's death.- 


This gives us a period of 60 years. And since his 
ministry commenced before Uzziah’s death (how 
long we know not), supposing him to have been no 
more than 20 years old when he began to prophesy, 
he would have been 80 or 90 at Manasseh’s acces- 
sion. 4. If we compare the contents of the book 
with the description here given of it, we recognise 
prophesyings which are certainly to be assigned to 
the reigns of Uzziah, Ahaz, and Hezekiah; but we 
cannot so certainly find any belonging to the reign 
of Jotham. 5. We naturally ask, Who was the 
compiler of the book? The obvious answer is, that 
it was Isaiah himself aided by a scribe (comp, Jer. 
xxxvi. 1-5). Isaiah we know was otherwise an 
author (2 Chr, xxvi. 22).—II. In order to realise 
the relation of Isaiah's prophetic ministry to his 
Own contemporaries, we need to take account both 
of the foreign relations of Judah at the time, and 
internally of its social and religious aspects, Our 
materials are scanty, and are to be collected partly 
notated ext an 2 pete ee partly out of’ the 
of con ra hets, Joel 

(probably), Obadiah, and Mienh, yar Jedah and 
osea, Amos, and Jonah, in Israel. Of thece the 
most assistance is obtained from Micah, 1. Under 
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Uzziah the political position of Judah had greatly 
recovered from the blows suffered under Amaziah ; 
the fortifications of Jerusalem itself were restored ; 
castles were built in the country; new arrange- 
ments in the army and equipments of defensive 
artillery were established; and considerable suc- 
cesses in war gained against the Philistines, the 
Arabians, and the Ammonites. This prosperity 
continued during the reign of Jotham, except that © 
towards the close of this latter reign, troubles 
threatened from the alliance of Israel and Syria. 
The consequence of this prosperity was an influx 
of wealth, and this with the increased means of 
military strength withdrew men’s confidence from 
Jehovah, and led them to trust in worldly resources. 
Moreover great disorders existed in the internal 
administration, all of which, whether moral or 
religious, were, by the very nature of the common- 
wealth, as theocratic, alike amenable to prophetic 
rebuke,—2. Now what is the tenor of Isaiah’s mes- 
sage in the time of Uzziah and Jotham? This we 
read inchs, i.-v. Chup. i. is very general in its con- 
tents. The Seer stands (perhaps) in the Court of 
the Israelites denouncing to nobles and people, then 
assembling for divine worship, the whole estimate 
of their character formed by Jehovah, and his 
approaching chastisements. This discourse suitably 
heads the book; it sounds the keynote of the whole; 
tires of judgment destroying, but purifying a rem- 
nant,—such was the burden all along of Isaiah's 
prophesyings. Of the other public utterances be- 
longing to this period, chs. ii.-iv. are by almost all 
critics considered to be one prophesying,—the lead- 
ing thought of which is that the present prosperity 
of Judah should be destroyed for her sins, to make 
room for the real glory of piety and virtue ; while 
ch. v. forms a distinct discourse, whose main pur- 
port is that Israel, God’s vineyard, shall be brought 
to desolation. At first he invites attention by re- 
citing a parable (of the vineyard) in calm and com- 
posed accents (ch. v.). But as he interprets | the 
parable his note changes, and a sixfold ‘‘woe 1s 
poured forth with terrible invective. It is levelled 
against the covetous amassers of land; against 
luxurious revellers ; against bold sinners who defied 
God’s works of judgment; against those who con- 
founded moral distinctions; against  self-conceited 
sceptics; and against profligate perverters of judi- 
cial justice. In fury of wrath Jehovah stretches 
forth His hand, Here there is an awful vagueness 
in the images of terror which the prophet accumul- 
ates, till at length out of the cloud and mist of 
wrath we hear Jehovah hiss for the stern and 
irresistible warriors (the Assyrians), who from 
the end of the earth should crowd forward to spoil, 
—after which all distinctness of description again 
fades away in vague images of sorrow and despair. 
—3. In the year of Uzziah’s death an ecstatic vision 
fell upon the prophet. In this vision he saw Je- 
hovah, in the Second Person of the Godhead (John 
xii. 41; comp. Mal. iii, 1), enthroned aloft in His 
own earthly tabernacle, attended by seraphim, whose 
praise filled the sanctuary as it were with 7 
smoke of incense. As John at Patmos, so er 

was overwhelmed with hia ; he a his oe F 
ness and that of all with whom he was ? 
and cried « woe” upon himself as if brought before 
Jehovah to receive the reward of his deeds. But, 
as at Patmos the Son of Man laid his hand ake 
John saying “ Fear not!” 0, in obedience evident y 
to the will of Jehovah, a seraph with a 
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taken from the altar touched his lips, the principal | the king of Assyria. The people of Judah was 
organ of good and evil in man, and thereby re-| split into political factions. The court was for 
moving his sinfulness, qualified him to join the| Assyria, and indeed formed an alliance with Tig- 
seraphim iti whatever service he might be called to. | lath-pileser ; but a popular party was for the Syro- 
This vision in the main was another mode of repre-| Ephraimitic connexion formed to resist Assyria. 
senting what, both in previous and in subsequent | “Fear none but Jehovah only! fear Him, trust 
prophesyings, is s0 continually denounced—the| Him: He will be your safety.” Such is the pur- 
almost utter destruction of the Hebrew people, with | port of the discourse viii, 5-ix. 7.6. A Prophecy 
yet a purified remnant. It is a touching trait, | was delivered at this time against the kingdom of 
illustrating the prophet’s own feelings, that when | Israel (ix. 8-x. 4). As lsaiah’s message was only 
he next appears before us, some years later, he has | to Judah, we muy infer that the object of this utter-" 
a son named Shearjashub, ‘ Remnant-shall-return.” | ance was to check the disposition shown by many 
The name was evidently given with significance; | to connect Judah with the policy of the sister king- 
and the fact discovers alike the sorrow which ate} dom.—-7. The utterance recorded in x. 5—xi1. 6, 
his heart, and the hope in which he found solace. | one of the most highly wrought passages in the 
4. Some years elapse between chs, vi, and vii.,| whole book, was probably one single outpouring of 
and the political scenery has greatly altered. The| inspiration. It stands wholly disconnected with 
Assyrian power of Nineveh now threatens the He-| the preceding in the circumstances which it pre- 
brew nation; Tiglath-pileser has already spoiled | supposes; and to what period to assign it, is not 
Pekah of some of the fairest parts of his dominions. | easy to determine.<-8. The next eleven chapters, 
After the Assyrian army was withdrawn, the Syrian | xiii.—xxiii., contain chiefly a collection of utterances, 
kingdom of Damascus rises into notice ; its monarch, | each of which is styled a “ burden.” (a.) The first 
Retin, combines with the now weakened king of| (xiii. 1-xiv. 27) is against Babylon; placed first, 
Israel, and probably with other small states around, | either because it was first in point of utterance, or 
to consolidate (it has been conjectured) a power | because Babylon in prophetic vision, particularly 
which shall confront Asshur. Ahaz keeps aloof,| when Isaiah compiled his book, headed in import- 
and becomes the object of attack to the allies; he| ance all the earthly powers opposed to God's people, 
has been already twice defeated (2 Chr, xxviii. 5,| and therefore was to be first struck down by the 
6); and now the allies are threatening him with a| shaft of prophecy. The ode of triumph (xiv. 3-23) 
combined invasion (741). The news that “ Aram | in this burden is among the most poetical passages 
8 encamped in Ephraim ” (Is. vii. 2) fills both king| in all literature. (0.) The short and pregnant 
and people with consternation, and the king is gone | “ burden” against Philistia (xiv. 29-32) in the year 
forth from the city to take measures, as it would | that Ahaz died, was occasioned by the revolt of the 
feem, to prevent the upper reservoir of water from | Philistines from Judah, and their successful inroad 
falling into the hands of the enemy. Under Jeho-| recorded 2 Chr. xxviii. 18. (c.) The “ burden of 
vah’s direction Isaiah goes forth to meet the king,| Moab" (xv. xvi.) is remarkable for the elegiac 
sarrounded no doubt by a considerabie company of| strain in which the prophet bewails the disasters of 

officers and of spectators. The prophet is di-] Moab, and for the dramatic character of xvi. 1-6. 
rected to take with him the child whose name, | (d.) Chapters xvii. xviii. This prophecy is headed 
Shearjashub, was s0 full of mystical promise, to add | ‘the burden of Damascus ;” and yet after ver. 3 
Beare emphasis to his message. As a sign that| the attention is withdrawn from Damascus and 
: ah was not yet to perish, he announces the birth | turned to Israel, and then to Ethiopia. Israel 

the child Immanuel, who ‘should not ‘“ know to| appears as closely associated with Damascus. ‘This 
ibe the evil and choose the good,” before the | brings us to the time of the Syro-Ephraimitic alli- 
But two hostile kings should be left desolate. | ance; at all events Ephraim has not yet ceased to 
ut here the threat which mingles with the pro-| exist. Chap. xvii. 12-14, as well as xviii. 1-7, point 
mise in Shearjashub appears, and again Isaiah pre-| again to the event of xxxvii. But why this here ? 
The solution seems to be that, though Assyria 


bee the Assyrian invasion.=5. As the Assyrian 
mpire began more and more to threaten the He-| would be the ruin both of Aram and of Israel, and 
though it would even threaten Judah (“ us,” ver. 


ii Palaver with utter overthrow, it is 
lean the prediction of the Messiah, the Restorer | 14), it should not then conquer Judah (comp. turn 
hoes becomes more positive and clear. The| of xiv. 31, 32). (¢.) In the ‘‘ burden of Egypt” 
lak bent upon an alliance with Assyria, This | (xix.) the prophet seems to be pursuing the same 
qaush stelfuatly opposes (comp. x. 20). ‘Neither | object. Both Israel (2 K. xvii. 4) and Judah (Is. 
nor trast and Israel, for they will soon perish ;| xxi.) were naturally disposed to look towards Egypt 
in Asshur, for she will be thy direst| for succour against Assyria. Probably it was to 
ribet Such is Isaiah's strain. And by divine | counteract this tendency that the prophet is here 
his ee he employs various expedients to make | directed to prophesy the utter helplessness of Egypt 
imony the more impressive. He procured | under God's judgments. But the result should be 
that numerous cities of Egypt should own Jehovah 
for their God. (/f.) In the midst of these ‘* bur- 


rar (viii. 1), and with witnesses he wrote 
dens” stands a passage which presents Isaiah in a 


Words 

new aspect, an aspect in which he appears in this 
instance only. The more emphatically to enforce 
the warning already conveyed in the “burden of 
Egypt,’ Isaiah was commanded to appear in the 
streets and temple of Jerusalem stripped of his 
sackcloth mantle, and wearing his vest only, with 
his feet also bare. (g.) In ‘the burden of the 
desert of the sea,” a poetical designation of Baby- 
lonia (xxi. 1-10), the images in which the fall of 




































the entrance (we may su to the 
Temple, And farther his os de og by the 
oid oy to have been herself possessed 
} Bike: just as this time gave birth to a son. 
ts the prophet give him the name Has- 
should be <p aoe adding, that before the child 

able to talk, the wealth of Damascus and 
y of Samaria should be carried away before 
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Babylon is indicated are sketched with Aeschylean 
rapidity, and certainly not less than Aeschylean aw- 
fulness and grandeur. (A.) ‘*The burden of Du- 
mah,” and “ of Arabia” (xxi. 11-17), relate appa- 
rently to some Assyrian invasion. (#.) In “the 
burden of the valley of vision” (xxii. 1-14) it is 
doubtless Jerusalem that is thus designated. The 
scene presented is that of Jerusalem during an in- 
vasion; in the hostile army are named Elam and 
Kir, nations which no doubt contributed troops both 
to the Ninevite and to the Babylonian armies. The 
latter is probably here contemplated. (4.) The 
passage xxii. 15-25 is singular in Isaiah as a pro- 
phesying against an individual. Shebna was one 
of the king’s highest functionaries, and seems to 
have been leader of a party opposed to Jehovah 
(ver, 25). Perhaps he was disgraced and exiled by 
Hezekiah, after the event of xxxvii. If his fall was 
the consequence of the Assyrian overthrow, we can 
better understand both the denunciation against the 
individual and the position it occupies in the record. 
(/.) The last “burden” is against Tyre (xxiii.). 
Her utter destruction is not predicted by Isaiah as 
it afterwards was by Ezekicl.—9. The next four 
chapters, xxiv.—xxvii., form one prophecy essentially 
connected with the preceding ten “ burdens ” (xiii.- 
xxili,), of which it is in effect a general summary. 
The elegy of xxiv, is interrupted at ver. 13 by a 
glimpse at the happy remnant, but is resumed at 
ver. 16, till at ver, 21 the dark night passes away 
altogether to usher in an inexpressibly glorious day, 


In xxv., after commemorating the destruction of 


all oppressors, the prophet gives us in vers. 6-9 a 
most glowing description of Messianic blessings, 
which connects itself with the N. T. by numberless 
links, indicating the oneness of the prophetic Spirit 
(‘the Spirit of Christ,” 1 Pet. i. 11), with that 
which dwells in the later revelation. In xxvi., 
vers. 12-18 describe the new, happy state of God's 
people as God’s work wholly. In xxvii. 1, “ Le- 
viathan the fleeing serpent, and Leviathan the 
twisting serpent, and the dragon in the sea,” are 
perhaps Nineveh and Babylon—two phases of the 
same Asshur—and Egypt (comp. ver. 13); all, 
however, symbolizing adverse powers of evil.——10. 
Chs. xxviii.-xxxy. The furmer part of this section 
seems to be of a fragmentary character, being pro- 
bably the substances of discourses not fully com- 
municated, and spoken at different times. xxviii. 
1-6 is clearly predictive; it therefore preceded Shal- 
maneser’s invasion, when Samaria was destroyed. 
And here we have a picture given us of the way in 
which Jehovah’s word was received by Isaiah's 
contemporaries. Priest and prophet were drunk 
with a spirit of infatuation—* they erred in vision, 
they stumbled in judgment,” and therefore only 
scoffed at his ministrations.—Ch, xxix. Jerusalem 
was to be visited with extreme danger and terror, 
and then sudden deliverance, vers, 1-8. But the 
threatening and promise seemed very enigmatical ; 
prophets, and rulers, and scholars, could make no- 
thing of the riddle (9-12). Alas! the people them- 
selves will only hearken to the prophets and priests 
speaking out of their own heart ; even their so-called 
Piety to Jehovah is regulated, not by His true 
“dl by pretended ones (ver. 13); but all 
baa igs policy shall be confounded ; the wild 
Il become a fruitful field, and the fruitful 

field a wild wood ;—the hu blécuvdl 
and these self-wits Pc mble pupils of Jehovah 
ers shall interchange their 


places of dishonour and prosperity (vers. 13-24), 


ih. 
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One instance of the false leading of these prophets 
and priests (xxx. 1) in opposition to the true pro- 
phets (vers. 10, 11), was the policy of courting 
the help of Egypt against Assyria, Against this, 
Isaiah is commanded to protest, which he does both 
in xxx. 1-17, and in xxxi. 1-3, pointing out at the 
same time the fruitlessness of all meusures of hu- 
man policy and the necessity of trusting in Jehovah 
alone for deliverance. In xxx. 18-33, and xxsi. 
4-9, there is added to each address the prediction 
of the Assyrian’s overthrow and its consequences, 
xxx. 19-24. As the time approaches, the spirit of 
prophecy becomes more and more glowing; that 
marvellous deliverance from Asshur, wherein God’s 
“ Name” (xxx. 27) so gloriously came near, opens 
even clearer glimpses into the time when God should 
indeed come and reign, in the Anointed One, and 
when virtue and righteousness should everywhere 
prevail (xxxii. 1-8, 15-20); then the mighty Je- 
hovah should be a king dwelling amongst His people 
(xxxiii. 17, 22). The sinners in Zion should be 
filled with dismay, dreading lest His terrible judg- 
ment should alight upon themselves also (xxxiii. 
14). With these glorious predictions are blended 
also descriptions of the grief and despair which 
should precede that hour, xxxii, 9-14 and xxsiii. 
7-9, and the earnest prayer then to be offered by 
the pious (xxxiii. 2). In ch, xxxiv. the prediction 
must certainly be taken with a particular reference 
to Idumea; we are however led both by the placing 
of the prophecy and by Ixiii. 2, to take it in a ge- 
neral as well as typical sense, As xxxiv. has a 
general sense, so xxxv. indicates in general terms 
the deliverance of Israel as if out of captivity, re- 
joicing in their secure and happy march through the 
wilderness.—=11, xxxvii.-xxxix. At length the sea- 
son so often, though no doubt obscurely foretold, 
arrived. The Assyrian was near with forces appar= 
ently irresistible. In the universal consternation 
which ensued, all the hope of the state centred 
upon Isaiah ; the highest functionaries of the state,— 
Shebna too,—wait upon him in the name of their 
sovereign. The short ‘answer which Jehovah gave 
through him was, that the Assyrian king should 
hear intelligence which should send him back to his 
own land, there to perish. How the deliverance 
was to be effected, Isaiah was not commissioned to 
tell; but the very next night (2 K. xix. 35) brought 
the appalling fulfilment. A divine interposition 50 
marvellous, so evidently miraculous, was 1 its 
maguificence worthy of being the kernel of Isaiah's 
whole book,—Chs, xxxviii., xxxix. chronologically 
precede the two previous ones.——12. The last 27 
chapters form a prophecy, whose coherence of struc- 
ture and unity of authorship are generally admitted 
even by those who deny that it «was written by 
Isaiah. The point of time and situation from whic 
the prophet here speaks, is for the most part ove 
of the captivity in Babylon (comp. ¢. g-, Ixiv. ‘ch 
11). But this is adopted on a principle ces? 
appears to characterise “ vision,” viz., that ij 
prophet sees the future as if present. This secon 
part falls into three sections, each, as it happens, 
consisting of nine chapters; the two first pat wes 
the refrain, ‘ There is no peace, saith Jeho Sh 
“my God”), to the wicked;” and the ei 
the same thought amplified. (1.) The first mite 
(xl.-xlviii.) has for its main topic the como NE 
assurance of the deliverance from Babylon by 3. o5 
(Cyrus) who is even named twice (sli. oi It 
sli, 28, xlv. 1-4, 13, xlyi. 11, alviii. 14, 19). 
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is characteristic of sacred prophecy in general that | of northern Arabia. The settlements of this people 
the “ vision” of a great deliverance leads the seer | are very obscure, and we can only suggest as pos- 
to glance at the great deliverance to come through | sible that they may be recovered in the name of the 
Jesus Christ. This priuciple of association prevails | valley called Sab&k, or, it is said, Sib&k, in the 
in the second part taken as a whole; but in the Dahnd, a fertile and extensive tract, belonging to 
first section, taken apart, it appears as yet imper- | the Bence-Temeem, in Nejd, or the highland, of 
fectly. (2.) The second section (xlix.-lvii.) is dis- | Arabia, on the north-east of it, There is, however 
tinguished from the first by several features. The | another Dahn&, nearer to the Euphrates, and some 
person of Cyrus as well as his name, and the speci- | confusion may exist regarding the true position of 
fication of Babylon disappear altogether. Return | Sabék; but either Dahna is suitable for the settle- 
from exile is indeed repeatedly spoken of and at| ments of Ishbak. The first-mentioned Dahna lies in 
length (xlix. 9-26, li. 9-lii. 12, lv. 12, 13, lvii. | a favourable portion of the widely-stretching country 
14); but in such general terms as admit of being | known to have been peopled by the Keturahites, 
applied to the spiritual and Messianic, as well as to Ish'bi-Beno’d, son of Rapha, one of the race of 
the literal restoration. (3.) In the third section | Philistine giants, who attacked David in battle, but 
(Iviii.-Ixvi.) as Cyrus nowhere appears, so neither | was slain by Abishai (2 Sam. xxi. 16, 17). 
does “‘ Jehovah’s servant” occur so frequently to] Ish-bo'sheth, the youngest of Saul’s four sons, 
view as in the second. The only delineation of the | and his legitimate successor. His name appears 
latter is in Ixi. 1-3 and in Ixiii. 1-6,9. He no (1 Chr. viii. 33, ix. 39) to have been originally 
o _ longer appears as suffering, but only as saving | £sh-baal, “ the man of Baal.” He was 35 years 
and avenging Zion. The section is mainly occu- | of age at the time of the battle of Gilboa, but for 
pied with Various practical exhortations founded | five years Abner was engaged in restoring the do- 
upon the views of the future already set forth. | minion of the house of Saul over all Israel. Ishbo- 
owlll. Numberless attacks have been made upon | sheth was then “40 years old when he began to 
the integrity of the whole book, different critics pro-| reign over Israel, and reigned two years” (2 Sam. 
nouncing different portions of the first part spurious, | iii. 10), During these two years he reigned at 
and many concurring to reject the second part alto- | Mahanaim, though only in name. The wars and 
gether (the last 27 chapters). A few observations, | negotiations with David were entirely carried on by 
particularly on this latter point, appear therefore} Abner (2 Sam. ii. 12, iii. 6,12). The death of 
to be necessary, The circumstance mainly urged Abner deprived the house of Saul of their last re- 
by them is the unquestionable fact that the author maining support. When Ishbosheth heard of it, 
ie his stand-point at the close of the Babylonish | “his hands were feeble and all the Israelites were 
radar as if that were his present, and from | troubled” (2 Sam. iv. 1). In this extremity of 
ie looks forward into his subsequent future. | weakness he fell a victim, probably, to revenge for 
ther grounds which are alleged are confessedly | a crime of his father. Two Beerothites, Baana and 
site and external, and are really of no great | Rechab, in remembrance, it has been conjectured, of 
weg i The most important of these is founded | Saul’s slaughter of their kinsmen the Gibeonites, de- 
ae e difference of style. On the other hand, | termined to take advantage of the helplessness of the 
nat authenticity of the second part the following | royal house to destroy the only representative that 
ion may be ‘advanced. (a) The unanimous | was left, excepting the child Mephibosheth (2 Sam. 
ony of Jewish and Christian tradition (comp. | iv. 4). After assassinating Ishbosheth, they took his 
a xviii, 24); and the evidence of the N. T.| head to David as a welcome present. They met with | 
in : Nat 1.3; Luke Iv. 17; Acts viii. 28;} a stern reception. David rebuked them for the cold- | 
pitts i 20). (6) The unity of design which | blooded murder of an innocent man, and ordered 
ap ese last 27 chapters with the preceding. | them to be executed. The head of Ishbosheth was 
apg of diction which pervades the whole | carefully buried in the sepulchre of his great kins- t 
which i Peculiar elevation and grandeur of style, | man Abner, at the same place (2 Sam. iv. 9-12). 
‘raracterize the second part aswell as the} Ishii. 1. A man of the descendants of Judah, 
I 















































rhe absence of any other name than Isaiah’s| son of Appaim (1 Chr. ii. 31); one of the great 
deine panei i Lastly, the Messianic pre-| house of Hezron.—2, In a subsequent genealogy of 
chief a aie inspiration, and remove the| Judah we find another Ishi, with a son Zoheth 
writtee 1 : objection against its having been | (1 Chr. iv. 20).—-8, Head of a family of the tribe 

Fert seat In point of style we can find | of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 42).—4, Oue of the heads of 
the tribe of Manasseh on the east of Jordan (1 Chr, 
v. 24), 

rey This word occurs in Hos, ii, 16, and ‘ 
signifies ‘my man,” ‘my husband.” It is the . 
Israelite term, in opposition to BAALI, the Canaan- . 
ite term, with the same meaning, though with a 
significance of its own. 

Ishi'ah, the fifth of the five sons of Izrahiah ; 
one of the heads of thie tribe of Issachar in the time 
of David (1 Chr. vii. > 

Ishi'‘jah, a lay Israelite of the Bene-Harim, who \ 
had married a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 31). 

Ish’'ma, a name in the genealogy of Judah (1 
Chr. iv. 3). 

Ish'mael, the son of Abraham by Hagar the 
Egyptian, his concubine; born when Abraham was 
fourscore and six years old (Gen. xvi. 15, 16). Ish- 
mael was the first-born of his father. He was 


wed in one mind, and th i 
hi; ad, that mind one of the most 
Spit of Org vee sited si eee which the 
0 
se Upon chins world. me Perreer 
, ughter of Haran the brother of Abram 
- Tew of Mileah and of Lot (Gen. xi. 29). In 
Wish traditions she is identified with SaRat. 
ir dal. |Jupas I8CaRIOT. } 
par v. ne [GIppEL, 2.- 
. in the line of Judah, co 
Tated as the “ futher of Eshtemoa”’ (1 Chr. iv. 1). 
ay, 2.4 iat son of Abraham and Keturah (Gen. 
i - 1.32), and the Progenitor of a tribe | 
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born in Abraham’s house, when he dwelt in the 
plain of Mamre; and on the institution of the 
covenant of circumcision, was circumcised, he being 
then thirteen years old (xvii. 25). With the 
institution of the covenant, God renewed his pro- 
mise respecting Ishmael. He does not again appear 
in the narrative until the weaning of Isaac. The 
latter was born when Abraham was a hundred 
vears old (xxi. 5), and as the weaning, according to 
Eastern usage, probably took place when the child 
was between two and three years old, Ishmael him- 
self must have been then between fifteen and six- 
teen years old. At the great feast made ia cele- 
bration of the weaning, ‘Sarah saw the son of 
Hagar the Egyptian, which she had born unto 
Abraham, mocking,’ and urged Abraham to cast 
out him and his mother. The patriarch, comforted 
by God's renewed promise that of Ishmael He would 
make a nation, sent them both away, and they de- 
parted and wandered in the wilderness of Beersheba. 
It is doubtful whether the wanderers halted by the 
well, or at once continued their way to the “ wil- 
- derness of Paran,” where, we are told in the next 
verse to that just quoted, he dwelt, and where “his 
mother took him a wife out of the land of Egypt” 
(Gen. xxi. 9-21). This wife of Ishmael is not else- 
where mentioned; she was, we must infer, an Egyp- 
tian. No record is made of any other wife of 
Ishmael, and failing such record, the Egyptian was 
the mother of his twelve sons, and daughter. Of 
the later life of Ishmael we know little. He was 
present with Isaac at the burial of Abraham; and 
Ksau contracted an alliance with him when he 
“* took unto the wives which he had Mahalath [or 
BASHEMATH or BasMATH, Gen. xxxi. 3] the 
daughter of Ishmael Abraham’s son, the sister of 
Nebajoth, to be his wife.” The death of Ishmael 
is recorded in a previous chapter, after the enume- 
ration of his sons, as having taken place at the age 
of a hundred and thirty-seven years (xxv. 17, 18). 
It remains for us to consider, 1, the place of Ishmael’s 
dwelling ; and, 2, the names of his children, with 
their settlements, and the nation sprung from them. 
—1. From the narrative of his expulsion, we learn 
that Ishmael first went into the wilderness of Beer- 
sheba, and thence, but at what interval of time is 
uncertain, removed to that of Paran. His continu- 
ance in these or the neighbouring places seems to be 
proved by his having been present at the burial of 
Abraham; for it must be remembered that in the 
East sepulture follows death after a few hours’ 
space; and by Esau’s marrying his daughter at a 
time when he (Esau) dwelt at Beersheba. There 
are, however, other passages which must be taken 
into account, He was the first Abrahamic settler 
in the east country (xxv. 6), The ‘ east country” 
perhaps was restricted in early times to the wilder- 
nesses of Beersheba and Paran ; or Ishmael removed 
to that east country, northwards, without being dis- 
tant from his father and his brethren; each case 
being agreeable with Gen. xxv. 6.—2. The sons of 
Ishmael were, Nebajoth (expressly stated to be his 
first-born), Kedar, Adbeel, Mibsam, Mishma, Du- 
mah, Massa, Hadar, Tema, Jetur, Naphish, Kede- 
mah (Gen. xxv. 13-15): and he had a daughter 
Sars Mahalath (xxviii, 9), elsewhere written 
> pettceset (or Basmath, Gen. xxxvi, 3), the sister 
of Nebajoth, before mentioned. They peopled the 
poi i West of the Arabian peninsula, and event- 
‘Th ey: ormed the chief element of the Arab nation. 
» Which is generally acknowledged to 


ISHMAEL 


have been the Arabic commonly so called, has been 
adopted with insignificant exceptions throughout 
Arabia. The term ISHMAELITE occurs on three 
occasions, Gen. xxxvii. 25, 27, 28, xxxix. 1; Judg, 
viii. 24; Ps. Ixxxiii.6. From the context of the 
first two instances, it seems to have been a general 
name for the Abrahamic peoples of the east country, 
the Bene-Kedem: but the second admits also of a 
closer meaning. In the third instance the name is 
applied in its strict sense to the Ishmaelites. The 
notions of the Arabs respecting Ishmael are partly 
derived from the Bible, partly from the Jewish 
Rabbins, and partly from native traditions. They 
believe that Ishmael was the first-born of Abraham, 
and the majority of the doctors assert that this son, 
and not Isaac, was offered by Abraham in sacrifice. 
Ishmael, say the Arabs, dwelt with his mother at 
Mekkeh, and both are buried in the place called the 
‘“‘Hejr,” on the north-west (termed by the Arabs 
the north) side of the Kaabeh, and inclosed by a 
curved wall called the ‘* Hateem.”—2, One of the 
sons of Azel, a descendant of Saul through Merib- 
baal, or Mephibosheth (1 Chr. viii. 38, ix. 44).— 
3. A man of Judah, father of ZeBap1AH (2 Chr. 
xix. 11),——4. Another man of Judah, son of Jeho- 
hanan; one of the captains of hundreds who as- 
sisted Jehoijada in restoring Joash to the throne (2 
Chr. xxiii. 1).—65, A priest, of the Bene-Pashur, 
who was forced by Ezra to relinquish his foreign 
wife (Ezr. x, 22).—6. The son of Nethaniah; a 
perfect marvel of craft and villany, whose treachery, 
forms one of the chief episodes of the history of the 
period immediately succeeding the first fall of Jeru- 
salem. His exploits are related in Jer. xl. 7-xli. 
15, with a short summary in 2 K. xxv. 23-25, 
His full description is ‘‘ Ishmael, the son of Nethan- 
jah, the son of Elishama, of the seed royal” of 
Judah (Jer. xli.1; 2 K. xxv. 25). During the 
siege of the city he had, like many others of his 
countrymen (Jer, xl. 11), fled across the Jordan, 
where he found a refuge at the court of Baalis, the 
then king of the Bene-Ammon. After the depar- 
ture of the Chaldeans, Ishmael made no secret of 
his intention to kill the superintendent left by the 
king of Babylon, and usurp his position. Of this 
Gedaliah was warned in express terms by Johanan 
and his companions. Thirty, days after, in the 
seventh month (xli. 1), on the third day of the 
month, Ishmael again appeared at Mizpah, this 
time accompanied by ten men, Gedaliah entertained 
them at a feast (xli. 1), Before its close Ishmael 
and his followers had murdered Gedaliah and all his 
attendants with such secresy that no alarm was 
given outside the room, The same night he killed 
all Gedaliah’s establishment, including some Chal- 
dean soldiers who were there. For two days the 
massacre remained perfectly unknown to the people 
of the town. On the second day Ishmael perceived 
from his elevated position a large party oP | 
southward along the main road from Shechem a 
Samaria. He went out to meet them. They prov ; 
to be eighty devotees, who with rent clothes, =i 
with shaven beards, mutilated bodies, and Ww! 
other marks of heathen devotion, and weeping ra 
they went, were bringing incense and offerings '0 
the ruins of the Temple. eo io apeibe they 
turned aside to the residence of the su 

As the unsuspecting pilgrims a ns Oe 
yard he closed the entrances behind ’ se 
he and his band butchered the whole cer ‘oat 
only escaped by the offer of heavy ransom tor 
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lives. The seventy corpses were then thrown into 
the well which, as at Cawnpore, was within the 
preciacts of the house, and which was completely 
tilled with the bodies. This done he descended to 
the town, surprised and carried off the daughters 
of king Zedekiah, who had been sent there by 
Nebuchadnezzar for safety, with their eunuchs and 
their Chaldean guard (xli. 10, 16), and all the 
people of the town, and made off with his prisoners 
to the country of the Ammonites, The news of 
the massacre had by this time got abroad, and Ish- 
mael was quickly pursued by Johanan and his com- 
panions, He was attacked, two of his bravoes slain, 
the whole of the prey recovered; and Ishmael him- 
self, with the remaining eight of his people, escaped 
to the Ammonites. 

Ishmaelite. [IsHMAEL. ] 

Ishma'iah, son of Obadiah: the ruler of the 
tribe of Zebulun in the time of king David (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 19). 

Ish'meelite (1 Chr. ii. 17) and Ish‘meelites 
(Gen, xxxvii, 25, 27, 28, xxxix. 1), the form in 
which the descendants of Ishmael are given in a few 
places in the A. V. 

Ishmerai, a Benjamite; one of the family of 
Elpaal {1 Chr. viii. 18). 

Ish'od, one of the tribe of Manasseh on the east 
of Jordan, son of Hammoleketh (1 Chr. vii. 18). 

Ish-Pan, a Benjamite, one of the family of Sha- 
shak (1 Chr. viii. 22), 

Ish'tob, apparently one of the small kingdoms or 
states which formed part of the general country of 
Aran, named with Zobah, Rehob, and- Maacah 
(2 Sam. x, 6, 8). It is probable that the real 
signification is ‘the men of Tow.” 

Ish'uah, the second son of Asher (Gen. xlvi. 17). 

Ish'uai, the third son of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 30), 
founder of a family bearing his name (Num. xxvi. 
Hy A.V. « Jesuites”), 

Ish'ui, the second son of Saul by his wife Ahi- 
boam (1 Sam, xiv. 49, comp, 50). 

Isle, The radical sense of the Hebrew word 
seems to be “habitable places,” as opposed to water, 
seal this sense it occurs in Is. xlii, 15. Hence 
ee secondarily any maritime district, whether 

oaging to a continent or to an island: thus it is 
used of the shore of the Mediterranean (Is. xx. 6, 
mi, 2, ® and of the coasts of Elishah (Ez. xxvii. 
4) he 0 Greece and Asia Minor. In this sense it 
Weline particularly restricted to the shores of the 
“idan sometimes in the fuller expression 
Bes ids of the sea” (Is. xi.11). Occasionally the 

ie Gee used of an island, as of Caphtor 
ad (Jer, xlvii. 4). But more generally it is 
: to any region separated from Palestine by 
ater, as fully described in Jer. xxv. 22, 
ger rial pilin re was one of the over- 
: uring the i i 
H wz ah (2 Grau 18), revival under king 
mael. 1 Jud. ii. Another form for the 
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in Ex. iii. 16 and afterwards.—8, It is used in a 
narrower sense, excluding Judah, in 1 Sam. xi. 8 ; 
2 Sam. xx. 1; 1 K. xii, 16, Thenceforth it was 
assumed and accepted as the name of the Northern 
Kingdom.—4, After the Babylonian captivity, the 
returned exiles resumed the name Israel as the de- 
signation of their nation. The name Israel is also 
used to denote laymen, as distinguished from Priests, 
Levites, and other ministers (Ezr. vi. 16, ix. 1, x. 
25, Neh. xi. 3, &c.). 

, Kingdom of. 1. The prophet Ahijah of 
Shiloh, who was commissioned in the latter days of 
Solomon to announce the division of the kingdom, 
left one tribe (Judah) to the house of David, and 
assigned ten to Jeroboam (1 K. xi.35, 31). These 
were probably Joseph (= Ephraim and Manasseh), 
Issachar, Zebulun, Asher, Naphtali, Benjamin, Dan, 
Simeon, Gad, and Reuben; Levi being intentionally 
omitted. Eventually the greater part of Benjamin, 
and probably the whole of Simeon and Dan, were 
included as if by common consent in the kingdom 
of Judah. With respect to the conquests of David, 
Moab appears to have been attached to the kingdom 
of Israel (2 K. iii. 4); so much of Syria as re- 
mained subject to Solomon (see 1 K. xi. 24) would 
probably be claimed by his successor in the northern 
kingdom ; and Ammon, though connected with Relio- 
boam as his mother’s native land (2 Chr. xii, 13), 
and though afterwards tributary to Judah (2 Chr. 
xxvii. 5), was at one time allied (2 Chr. xx. 1), we 
know not how closely or how early, with Moab. 
The sea-coast between Accho and Japho remained in 
the possession of Israel.—-2. The population of the 
kingdom is not expressly stated; and in drawing 
any inference from the numbers of fighting men, 
we must bear in mind that the numbers in the 
Hebrew text are strongly suspected to have 
been subjected to extensive, perhaps systematic, 
corruption. Jeroboam‘brought into the field an 
army of 800,000 men (2 Chr. xiii, 3). If in 
B.C. 957 there were actually under arms 800,000 
men of that age in Israel, the whole population may 
perhaps have amounted to at least three millious 
and a half.==3, SiECHEM was the first capital of 
the new kingdom (1 K. xii. 25), venerable for its 
traditions, and beautiful in its situation. Subse- 
quently Tirzah became the royal residence, if not 
the capital, of Jeroboam (1 K. xiv. 17) and of his 
successors (xv. 33, xvi. 8, 17, 23). Samaria, 
uniting in itself the qualities of beauty and fertility, 
and a commanding position, was chosen by Omri 
(1 K. xvi. 24), and remained the capital of the 
kingdom until it had given the last proof of its 
strength by sustaining for three years the onset of 
the hosts of Assyria. Jezreel was probably only a 
royal residence of some of the Israelitish kings.— 
4, The disaffection of Ephraim and the northern 
tribes having grown in secret under the prosperous 
but burdensome reign of Solomon, broke out at the 
critical moment of that monarch’s death. It was 
just then that Ephraim, the centre of the move- 
ment, found in Jeroboam an instrument prepared 
to give expression to the rivalry of centuries. 
5. The kingdom of Israel developed no new power. 
It was but a portion of David's kingdom deprived 
of many elements of strength. Its frontier was 
as open and as widely extended as before; but it 
wanted a capital for the seat of organised power. 
Its territory was as fertile and as tempting to the 
spoiler, but its people were less united and patriotic. 
A corrupt religion poisoned the source aa 
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life. These causes tended to increase the misfor- 
tunes, and to accelerate the early end of the king- 
dom of Israel. It lasted 254 years, from B.C. 975 
to B.c. 721, about two-thirds of the duration of its 
more compact neighbour Judah. But it may be 
doubted whether the division into two kingdoms 
greatly shortened the independent existence of the 
Hebrew race, or interfered with the purposes which, 
it is thought, may be traced in the establishment 
of David’s monarchy.—6. The detailed history of 
the kingdom of Israe! will be found under the names 
of its nineteen kings. A summary view may be 
taken in four periods:—(a.) B.C. 975-929. Jero- 
boam had not sufficient force of character in himself 
to make a lasting impression on his people. <A 
king, but not a founder of a dynasty, he aimed at 
nothing beyond securing his present elevation. The 
army soon learned its power to dictate to the iso- 
lated monarch and disunited people. Baasha, in 
the midst of the army at Gibbethon, slew the son 
and successor of Jeroboam; Zimri, a captain of 
chariots, slew the son and successor of Baasha; 
Omri, the captain of the host, was chosen to punish 
Zimri; and after a civil war of four years he pre- 
vailed over Tibni, the choice of half the people.—. 
(b.) B.c. 929-884. For forty-five years Israel was 
governed by the house of Omri. That sagacious 
king pitched on the strong hill of Samaria as the 
site of his capital. The princes of his house culti- 
vated an alliance with the kings of Judah, which 
was cemented by the marriage of Jehoram and 
Athaliah. The adoption of Baal-worship led to a 
reaction in the nation, to the moral triumph of the 
prophets in the person of Elijah, and to the extine- 
tion of the house of Ahab in obedience to the bidding 
of Elisha,.—(ec.) B.c. 884-772. Unparalleled tri- 
umphs, but deeper humiliation, awaited the king- 
dom of Israel under the dynasty of Jehu. Hazael, 
the ablest king of Damascus, reduced Johoahaz to 
the condition of a vassal, and triumphed for a 
time over both the disunited Hebrew kingdoms. 
Almost the first sign of the restoration of their 
strength was a war between them ; and Jehoash, 
the grandson of Jehu, entered Jerusalem as the 
conqueror of Amaziah. Jehoash also turned the 
tide of war against the Syrians ; and Jeroboam II., 
the most powerful of all the kings of Israel, cap- 
tured Damascus, and recovered the whole ancient 
frontier from Hamath to the Dead Sea. This short- 
lived greatness expired with the last king of Jehu’s 
line.—(d.) B.c.772-721. Military violence, it would 
seem, broke off the hereditary succession after the 
obscure and probably convulsed reign of Zachariah. 
An unsuccessful usurper, Shallum, is followed by 
the cruel Menahem, who, being unable to make head 
against the first attack of Assyria under Pul, be- 
came the agent of that monarch for the oppressive 
taxation of his subjects. Yet his power at home 
was sufficient to insure for his son and successor 
Pekahiah a ten years’ reign, cut short by a bold 
usurper, Pekah. Abandoning the northern and 
transjordanic regions to the encroaching power of 
Assyria under Tiglath-Pileser, he was very near 
subjugating Judah, with the help of Damascus, 
now the coequal ally of Israel. But Assyria inter- 
Oe De summarily put an end to the independence 
ay torsmeta and perhaps was the indirect cause 
or ue assassination of the baffled Pekah. The irre- 
solute Hoshea, the next and last usurper, became 
tributary to his invader, Shalmaneser, betrayed the 
Assyrian to the rival monarchy of Egypt, am 

y of Egypt, and was 
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punished by the loss of his liberty, and by the cap- 
ture, after a three years’ siege, of his strong capital, 
Samaria. Some gleanings of the ten tribes yet re- 
mained in the land after so many years of religious 
decline, moral debasement, national degradation, 
anarchy, bloodshed, and deportation. Even these 
were gathered up by the conqueror and carried to: 
Assyria, never again, as a distinct people, to occupy 
their portion of that goodly and pleasant land which 
their forefathers won under Joshua from the heathen. 

Te'raelite. In 2 Sam. xvii. 25, Ithra, the father 
of Amasa, is called “ an Israelite,” or more correctly 
“ the Israelite,’ while in 1 Chr. ii. 17 he appears 
as ‘* Jether the Ishmaelite.” The latter is un- 
doubtedly the true reading. 

Is'sachar, the ninth son of Jacob and the fifth 
of Leah; the firstborn to Leah after the interval 
which occurred in the births of her children (Gen. 
xxx. 17; comp. xxix. 35). Of Issachar the indi- 
vidual we know nothing. At the descent into 
Egypt four sons are ascribed to him, who founded 
the four chief families of the tribe (Gen. xlvi. 13; 
Num. xxvi. 23, 25; 1 Chr. vii. 1). Issachar’s 
place during the journey to Canaan was on the 
east of the Tabernacle, with his brothers Judah and 
Zebulun (Num. ii. 5), the group moving foremost 
in the march (x. 15). Issachar was one of the six 
tribes who were to stand on Mount Gerizim during 
the ceremony of blessing and cursing (Deut. xrvil. 
12). He was still in company with Judah, Zebulun 
being opposite on Ebal. The number of the fight- 
ing men of Issachar, when taken in the census at 
Sinai, was 54,400. During the journey they seem 
to have steadily increased. The allotment of Issa- 
char lay above that of Manasseh (Josh. xix. 17-23). 
In the words of Josephus, “it extended in length 
from Carmel to the Jordan, in breadth to Mount 
Tabor.” This territory was, as it still is, among 
the richest land in Palestine. Westward was the 
famous plain which derived its name from its fer- 
tility. On the north is Tabor, which even under 
the burning sun of that climate is said to retain 
the glades and dells of an English wood. On the 
east, behind Jezreel, is the opening which conducts 
to the plain of the Jordan—to that Beth-shean 
which was proverbially among the Rabbis the gate 
of Paradise for its fruitfulness. It is this aspect 
of the territory of Issachar which appears to be 
alluded to in the Blessing of Jacob.—-One among 
the Judges of Israel was from Issachar—TOLA 
(Judg. x. 1)—but beyond the length of his sway 
we have only the fact recorded that he resided out 
of the limits of his own tribe, at Shamir in Mount 
Ephraim. The census of the tribe taken in the 
reign of David has already been alluded to. It is 
contained in 1 Chr. vii. 1-5, and an expression 
occurs in it which testifies to the nomadic ten- 
dencies above noticed. Out of the whole number 
of the tribe no less than 36,000 were marauding 
mercenary troops—‘ bands,”—a term applied to no 
other tribe in this enumeration, though poeboeh 
to Gad, and uniformly to the irregular bodies ihe 
the Bedouin nations round Israel.——-BAAsHA, sae 
son of Ahijah, of the house of Issachar, a same 
of the army with which Nadab and all Israel W * 
besieging Gibbethon, apparently not of any <8 
ing in the tribe (comp. 1 K. xvi. 2), slew the ro.) 
and himself mounted the throne (1 K. xv. 27, &0-)- 
He was evidently a fierce and warlike man (xvi. 
29; 2 Chr. xvi. 1), and an idolater like dees a 
The Issacharite dynasty lasted during the 24 yea 
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of his reign and the two of his son Elah.—-One more Ittai LL “Irrar tHe Grrtrre,” i.e. the 
notice of Issachar remains to be added to the meagre | native of Gath, a Philistine in the army of king 
information already collected, and distant as Jezreel | David. He appears only during the revolution of 
was from Jerusalem, they took part in the pass-| Absalom. We first discern him on the morning 
over with which Hezekiah sanctified the opening of | of David’s flight. Last in the procession came the 
his reign (2 Cbr. xxxi. 1).=-2, A Korhite Levite, | 600 heroes who had formed David's band during 
one of the doorkeepers of the house of Jehovah, | his wanderings in Jadah, and had been with him 
seventh son of OBED-EDOM (1 Chr. xxvi. 5). at Gath (2 Sam. xv, 18; comp. 1 Sam. xxiii. 13, 
Isshi'gh. 1. A descendant of Moses by his} xxvii. 2, xxx. 9, 10). Amongst these, apparently 
younger son Eliezer (1 Chr. xxiv, 215; comp. xxiii. commandiug them, was Ittai the Gittite (ver. 19), 
17, xxvi. 25).—=8. A Levite of the house of Kohath | He caught the eye of the king, who at once ad- 
and family of Uzziel (1 Chr. xxiv. 25). i i 
Issue, Running, The texts Lev, xv. 2, 3, xxii. 
4, Num. v. 2, and Sam, iii, 29, are probably to be 
interpreted of gonorrhoea. In Lev. xv. 3 a distinc- 
tion is introduced, which merely means that the 
cessation of the actual flux does not constitute cere- 
monial cleanness, but that the patient must bide 
the legal time, seven days (ver. 13), and perform 
the prescribed purifications and sacrifice (ver. 14), 
Istalou'rus, In 1 Esd. viii. 40, the “son of 
Istalcurus” is substituted for « and Zabbud ” of 
the corresponding list in Ezra viii, 14. 
second son of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 30). 
Is'ui, third son of Asher (Gen. xlvi. 17), founder 
of a family called after him, though in the A. V. 
appearing as THE JEsuITES (Num. xxvi. 44), 
aly. This word is in the N. T. in the 
usoal sense of the period, t.¢. in its true geogra- 
ical sense, as denoting the whole natural penin- 
Sula between the Alps and the Straits of Messina, 
Itha'i, a Benjamite, son of Ribai of Gibeah, one 
of the heroes of David's guard (1 Chr. xi. 31), 
th'amar, the youngest son of Aaron (Ex. vi. 23). 
After the deaths of Nadab and Abihu (Lev. x. 1), 
Eleazar and Ithamar were appointed to succeed to 
their places in the priestly office (Ex. xxviii. 1, 40 
























to a doubtful cause, but to return “with his 
brethren” and abide with the king (19, 20). But 
Ittai is firm ; he is the king’s slave, and wherever 
his master goes he will go. Accordingly he is 
allowed by David to proceed. When the army 
was numbered and organised by David at Maha- 
naim, Ittai again appears, now in command of a’ 
third part of the force (2 Sam. xviii. 2, 5, 12), —— 
2. Son of Ribai, from Gibeah of Benjamin ; one of the 
thirty heroes of David’s guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 29). 

Iturae’a, a small province on the north-western 
border of Palestine, lying along the base of 
Mount Hermon, only mentioned in Luke iii. 1. 
JETUR the son of Ishmael gave his name, like the 
rest of his brethren, to the little province he 
colonised (Gen. xxv. 15, 16). Ituraea, with the 
adjoining provinces, fell into the hands of a chief’ 
called Zenodorus; but about B.c. 20, they were 
taken from him by the Roman emperor, and given 
to Herod the Great, who bequeathed them to his 
son Philip (Luke iii. 1). Pliny rightly places 
Ituraea north of Bashan and near Damascus (v. 23); 
and J. de Vitry describes it as adjoining Trachonitis, 
and lying along the base of Libanus between Tibe- 
rias and Damascus. At the place indicated is 
situated the modern province of Jedér, which is 
»| Just the Arabic form of-the Hebrew Jetur. It 
is bounded on the east by. Trachonitis, on the south 
by Gaulanitis, on the west by Hermon, and on the 
north by the plain of Damascus. It is table-land 
with an undulating surface, and has little conical 
and cup-shaped hills at intervals. The surface of 
the ground is covered with Jagged rocks. The 
rock is all basalt, and the formation similar to that 
of the Lejah. [Arcos.] Jedir contains thirty- 
eight towns and villages, ten of which are now 
entirely desolate, and all the rest contain only a 
few families of poor peasants, living in wretched 
hovels amid heaps of ruins. 

I'vah, or Ava, which is mentioned in Scripture 
twice (2 K. xviii. 34, xix. 13; comp. Is. xzsvii, 
13) in connexion with Hena and Sepharvaim, and 
once (2 K. xvii. 24) in connexion with Babylon and 
Cuthah, must be sought in Babylonia, and is pro- 
bably identical- with the modern Hit. This town 
lay on the Euphrates, between Sippara (Sephar- 
vaim) and Anah (Hena), with which it seems to 
have been politically united shortly before the time 
of Sennacherib (2 K. xix. 13). It is probably the 
Ahava of Ezra Cit ey es es 

I Heb. shén, in all passages, except 1K. x. . 
and 2 Che: ix. 21, where shenhabbtm is so rendered). 
The word shén literally signifies the “tooth” of 
any animal, and hence more especially denotes the 
substance of the projecting tusks of elcphants. It 
is remarkable that no word in Biblical Hebrew 
denotes an elephant, unless the latter portion of the 
compound shenhabbim be supposed to have this 
meaning. Gesenius derives it wie i ana 


. Tiel 1. A Benjamite, son of Jesaiah (Neh. 
7" )—2. One of two persons—Ithiel and Ucal— 
whom Agur den-Jakeh delivered his discourse 
Bad mx, 1), 
Mah, a Moabi one of the h id’ 
pur (1 Chr xi 48)" e heroes of David’s 
RAR, one of the towns in the extreme south 
of Judah (Jogh, 2 its exi 
tesa ba ee No trace of its existence 


Vered, 
et Israelite (2 Sam. xvii. 25) or Ish- 
rae ( Chr. i. 17), the father of Amasa by 
a David 8 Sister, 
eave 1, A son of Dishon, a Horite (Gen. 
an Chr. i. 41): and probably a phylarch 
be of the Horim (Gen. xxxvi. 30).—2. A 
et of - 1 Chr. vii, 30-40), 
istinetl> ve ot David, born to him in Hebron, 
a distinctly Specified as the sixth, and as the child 
ry David's wife (2 Sam. ii. 55 1 Chr. iii. 3). 
member pe The designation of two of the 
mii, 36" David $ guard, Ira and Gareb (2 Sam. 
Ie Chr, xi, 40), They may have come 
eee in the mountains of Judah. 
- a one of the landmarks of the 
ben identified eu (Jouh. xix, 13). It has not 
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ibhas, “an elephant.” The Assyrians appear to 
have carried on a great traffic in ivory. Their 
early conquests in India had made them familiar 
with it, and (according to one rendering of the 
passage) their artists supplied the luxurious Tyrians 
with carvings in ivory from the isles of Chittim 
(Ez. xxvii. 6). On the obelisk in the British 
Museum the captives or tribute-bearers are repre- 
sented as carrying tusks. Among the merchandise 
of Babylon, enumerated in Rev. xviii. 12, are in- 
cluded ‘all manner vessels of ivory.” The skilled 
workmen of Hiram, king of Tyre, fashioned the 
great ivory throne of Solomon, and overlaid it with 
pure gold (1 K. x. 18; 2 Chr. ix. 17). The ivory 
thus employed was supplied by the caravans of 
Dedan (Is, xxi. 13; Ez. xxvii. 15), or was brought 
with apes and peacocks by the navy of Tharshish 
(1 K. x. 22). The Egyptians, at a very early 
period, made use of this material in decoration. 
The ivory used by the Egyptians was principally 
brought from Ethiopia (Herod. iii, 114), though 
their elephants were originally from Asia. The 
Ethiopians, according to Diodorus Siculus (i. 55), 
brought to Sesostris ‘ebony and gold, and the teeth 
of elephants.” According to Pliny (viii. 10), ivory 
was so plentiful on the borders of Ethiopia that the 
natives made door-posts of it, and even fences and 
stalls for their cattle. The Egyptian merchants 
traded for ivory and onyx stones to Barygaza, the 
port to which was carried down the commerce of 
Western India from Ozene (Peripl. c. 49). In the 
early ages of Greece ivory was frequently employed 
for purposes of ornament. The “ivory house’? of 
Ahab (1 K. xxii. 39) was probably a palace, the 
walls of which were panelled with ivory, like the 
palace of Menelaus described by Homer (Odys. iv. 
73). Beds inlaid or veneered with ivory were in 
use among the Hebrews (Am. vi. 4), as also among 
the Egyptians. The great ivory throne of Solomon, 
the work of the Tyrian craftsmen, has been already 
mentioned (cf. Rev. xx. 11); but it is difficult to 
determine whether the “ tower of ivory ” of Cant. 
vii. 4 is merely a figure of speech, or whether it 
had its original among the things that were. By 
the luxurious Phoenicians ivory was employed to 
ornament the boxwood rowing benches (or ** hatches ” 
according to some) of their galleys (Ez. xxvii. 6). 

Ivy, the common Hedera helix, of which the 
ancient Greeks and Romans describe two or three 
kinds, which appear to be only varieties. Mention 
of this plant is made only in 2 Mace. vi. 7. 

Iz'ehar. The form in which the name Izhar is 
given in the A, V. of Num. iii. 19 only. 

Iz'eharites, the. A family ot’ Kohathite Levites, 
descended from Izhar the son of Kohath (Num. iii. 
27): called also in the A, V. “ Izharites.” 

Izhar, son of Kohath, grandson of Levi, uncle of 
Aaron and Moses, and father of Korah (Ex. vi. 18, 
21; Num. iii. 19, xvi. 1; 1 Chr. vi. 2, 18). Izhar 
was the head of the family of the IzHaRITES or 
Izenarires (Num. iii. 27; 1 Chr. xxvi. 23, 29). 

Iz’/harites, the. The same as the preceding (1 
Chr. xxiv. 22, xxvi. 23, 30), 

2 ah, a man of Issachar, one of the Bene- 
Uzzi (1 Chr. vii. 3). 

Iz'rahite, the, the designation of Shamhuth 
(1 Chr. xxvii.8). Its real force is probably Zerahite, 
that is, from the great Judaic family of Zerah. 

Igri, a Levite lender of the fourth course or 
ward in the service of the house of God (1 Chr. 
wav. 11). In ver, 3 he is called Zant, 


JABAL 


J 


Ja‘akan, the same as JAKAN, the forefather of 
the Bene-Jaakan (Deut. x. 6). 

Jaako’bah, one of the princes of the families of 
Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 36). 

Ja‘ala. Bene-Jaala were among the descendants 
of ‘* Solomon’s slaves ’’ who returned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 58). The name also 
occurs as TP 

Ja’alah, Ezr. ii. 56. 

Ja‘alam, a son of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 5, 14, 18; 
comp, 1 Chr. i. 35), and a phylarch (A. Y. 
‘‘ duke ”’) or head of a tribe of Edom. 

Jaana’i. A chief man in the tribe of Gad (1 
Eee -ding to the present text of 

Ja'are-Or'egim, accordin e present text of 
2 Sam. xxi. 15. a Bethlchemite, and the father of 
Elhanan who slew Goliath. In the parallel passage, 
1 Chr. xx. 5, besides other differences, Jair is found 
instead of Jaare, and Oregim is omitted, The con- 
clusion of Kennicott appears a just one—that in 
the latter place it has been interpolated from the 
former, and that Jair or Jaor is the correct reading 
instead of Jaare. : 

Jaasa'u, one of the Bene-Bani who had married 
a foreign wife, and had to put her away (Ezr. x. 
37). . 

Jaa'siel, son of the great Abner (1 Chr. xxvil. 
21). 
Vesaanttch: 1, One of the captains of the 
forces who accompanied Johanan ben-Kareah to 
pay his respects to Gedaliah at Mizpah (2 K. ie 
23), and who appears afterwards to have assist 
in recovering Ishmael’s prey from his clutches 
(comp. Jer. xli. 11). After that he probably 728 
to Egypt with the rest (Jer. xliii. 4, 5).—2, “a 
of Shaphan (Ez. viii. 11), It is possible — 
is identical with—8, Son of sei sank ose 

rinces of the people against whom wi 
directed to srsheny (Ez. xi. 1).—4& A Rechabite, 
son of Jeremiah (Jer. xxxv. 3). ‘ 

Ja'azer or Ja‘zer. A town on the east o} 
Jordan, in or near to Gilead (Num, xxx. 1, 9} 
1 Chr. xxvi. 31). We first hear of it in igre 
of the Amorites, and as taken by Israel after 
Heshbon, and on their way from thence to fae 
(Num. xxi. 32), It seems to have given its = 
to a district of dependent or “ daughter v3) 
(Num, xxi. 32, A. V. * villages ;” 1 Mace. v. 2 
the “land of Jazer” (Num, xxxii. 1). Jazer si 
known to Eusebius and Jerome, and its position * 
laid down with minuteness in the hyper ene 
10 (or 8) Roman miles west of Boigiee™* 
(Amman), and 15 from Heshbon, and as _ i 
of a river which falls into the Jordan. ash : 
Seir, is shown on the map of Van de . rae 
9 Roman miles W. of Ammdn, and about 1 om 
Heshbon. And here, ren nied investigation, 
we must be content to place Jazer. 

Jaaziah, eames third son, or a descendant, 
of Merari the Levite (1 Chr. xxiv. 26, 27). 

Jaa‘ziel, one whose inte - = 
who were appoin y Davi 
musical oarvine bale the ark (1,Chr. xv. Be oe, 

Ja’bal, the son of Lamech and Adah ( a 
20) and brother of Jubal. He is described as 

of such as dwell in tents and have cattle. — 


order 
the 
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Jab’bok, a stream which intersects the moun- | the Philistines for the possession of all the places in 
tain-range of Gilead (comp. Josh. xii. 2, and 5), | the lowland plains, and it is not surprising that 
and falls into the Jordan about midway between | the next time we meet with Jabneel it should be 
the sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea. It was an-| in the hands of the latter (2 Chr. xxvi. 6). Uzziah 
ciently the border of the children of Ammon (Num. | di them of it, and demolished its fortifica- 
xn, 24; Deut. ii. 37, iii. 16). When the Am. tions. Here it is in the shorter form of JABNEL, 
monites were driven out by Sihon from their an- In its Greek garb, IAMNIA, it is frequently men- 
cient territory, they took possession of the eastern tioned in the Maccabees (1 Mace, iv. 15, v. 58, x. 
plain, and of a considerable section of the eastern 69, xv. 40), in whose time it was again a strong 
defiles of Gilead, around the sources and upper | place. At this time there was a harbour on the 
branches of the Jabbok. It was on the south bank | coast, to which, and the vessels lying there, Judas 
of the Jabbok the interview took place between | set fire (2 Macc. xii, 9). At the time of the fall 
Jacob and Esau (Gen. xxxii. 22); and this river | of Jerusalem, Jabneh was one of the most populous 
afterwards became, towards its western part, the | places of Judaea. The modern village of Yebna, 
boundary between the kingdoms of Sihon and Og | more accurately Zona, stands about two miles from 
(Josh. xii, 2, 5), Its modern name is Wady | the sea on a slight eminence just south of the Nahr 
Zurka, Rubin, It is about 11 miles south of Jaffa, 7 from 
Ramleh, and 4 from Akir (Ekron). It probably 
occupies its ancient site.—2, One of the landmarks 
on the boundary of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 33 only). 
Little or no clue can be got to its situation. Doubt- 
less it is the same place which, as Iamnia and 
Tamnith, is mentioned by Josephus among the 
villages in Upper Galilee. 

Jab‘neh, 2 Chr. xxvi. 6. [JABNEEL, ] 

Ja'chan, one of seven chief men of the tribe of 
Gad (1 Chr. v. 13), 

Ja'chin, one of the two pillars which were set 
up “in the porch”? (1 K. vii. 21) or before the 
temple (2 Chr. iii. 17) of Solomon. 

Ja‘chin, 1. Fourth son of Simeon (Gen. xlvi. 
10; Ex. vi, 15); founder of the family of the 
JACHINITES (Num. xxvi, 12).—8, Head of the 
21st course of priests in the time of David. Some 
of the course returned from Babylon (1 Chr. ix. 
10, xxiv. 17; Neh. xi. 10), 

Jachinites, the. The family founded by 
JACHIN, son of Simeon (Num. xxvi. 12). 

Jacinth, a precious stone, forming one of the 
foundations of the walls of the new Jerusalem 
(Rev. xxi. 20). It seems to be identical with the 
Hebrew leshem (A. V. “ ligure,’ Ex. xxviii. 19). 
The jacinth or hyacinth is a red variety of zircon, 
which is found in square prisms, of a white, grey, 
red, reddish-brown, yellow, or pale-green colour. 
The expression in Rev. ix, 17, “ of jacinth,” applied 
to the breast-plate, is descriptive simply of a Aya- 
cinthine, i.e. dark-purple colour. 

Ja'cob, the second son of Isaac and Rebekah, 
He was born with Esau, when Isaac was 59 and 
Abraham 159 years old, probably at the well 
Lahai-roi. His history is related iu the latter half 
rer. | of the book of Genesis. He bought the birthright 
Wars ‘ from his brother Esau; and afterwards, at his 
city (ait ne again attacked Jabin and burnt his | mother’s instigation, acquired the blessing intended 
<2 \tle 1-14) ae Q, A king of Hazor, whose general 


for Esau, by practising a well-known deceit on 
= was defeated by Barak, whose army is de- | Isaac. Hitherto the two sons shared the wander- 
in Much the same terms as that of his 


ecessor : ings of Isaac in the South Country ; but now Jacob 
se (Judg. tiv, 3, 13), and who suffered in his 78th year was sent from the family home, 
to avoid his brother, and to seek a wife among his 
kindred in Padan-aram, As he passed through 
Bethel, God appeared to him. After the lapse of 
21 years he retuned from Padan-aram with two 
wives, two concubines, eleven sons, and a daughter, 
and large property. He escaped from the angry 
pursuit of Laban, from a meeting with Esau, and 
from the vengeance of the Canaanites provoked by 
the murder of Shechem ; and in each of those three 
emergencies he was aided and strengthened by the 
interposition of God, and in sign of the grace won 
by a night of wrestling with God his name was 









































Ja'besh. 1, Father of SHALLUM, the 15th king 
of Israel (2 K. xv. 10, 13, 14),—-2, The short 
ane the name JABESH-GILEAD (1 Chr. x, 12 
only). ; 

Jab'eah-Gil'ead, or Jabesh in the territory of 
Gilead. In its widest sense Gilead included the 
half tribe of Manasseh (1 Chr. xxvii. 21) as well 
as the tribes of Gad and Reuben (Num. xxxii, 1-42) 
east of the Jordan—and of' the cities of Gilead, 
Jabesh was the chief. It is first mentioned in 
Judg. xxi, 8-14, Being attacked subsequently by 
Nahash the Ammonite, it gave Saul an opportunity 
of displaying his prowess in its defence (1 Sam. xi. 
1.15), As to the site of the cit » it is not defined 
in the O, T., but Eusebius places it beyond Jordan, 
6 miles from Pella on the Mmountain-road to Gerasa ; 
where its name is probably preserved in the Wady 
Yabes, which, flowing from the east, enters the 
Jordan below Bethshan or Scythopolis. According 
to Dr. Robinson, the ruin ed-Deir, on the S, side 
of the Wady, still marks its site. 

aes, apparently a place at which the families 
: the scribes resided, who belonged to the fami- 
les of the Kenites (1 Chr. ii, 55).—-2, The name 
Occurs again jn the genealogies of Judah (1 Chr. 
iv. 9, 10), in a passage of remarkable detail in- 
sala in a genealogy again connected with Bethle- 
i nt 4). Jabez was “ more honourable than 
ar aa though who they were is not ascer- 

Jabin, 1, King of Hazor, who or ised a con- 

federacy of the northern princes against the Israelites 


5 and we are therefore led to regard 
Tg sf the destruction of Hiei 
Y applying to th : 

ui te an centey g € same monarch, 
bo ay 1. One of the points on the northern 
a i ah Judah, not quite at the sea, though 
ofits snes xv. 11). There is no sign, however, 
US att ving occupied by Judah. Jose- 
: oe it to the Danites. There was a 
“ruggle going on between that tribe and 
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changed at Jabbok into Israel. Deborah and Rachel | accepted Jael’s invitation to enter, and she flung a 
died before he reached Hebron ; and it was at Hebron, | mantle over him as he lay wearily on the floor. 
in the 122nd year of his age, that he and Esau | When thirst prevented sleep, aud he asked for water, 
puried their father Isaac. Joseph, the favourite| she brought him buttermilk in her choicest vessel, 
son of Jacob, was sold into Egypt eleven years be- thus ratifying with the semblance of officious zeal 
fore the death of Isaac; and Jacob had probably | the sacred bond of Eastern hospitality. At last, 
exceeded his 130th year when he went thither, with a feeling of perfect security, the weary general 
being encouraged in a divine vision as he passed for | resigned himself to the deep sleep of misery and 
the last time through Beersheba. He was pre-| fatigue. Then it was that Jael took in her left 
sented to Pharaoh, and dwelt for seventeen years in| hand one of the great wooden pins which fastened 
Rameses and Goshen. After giving his solemn | down the cords of the tent, and in her right hand 
blessing to Ephraim and Manasseh, and his own| the mallet used to drive it into the ground, and 
sons one by one, and charging the ten to complete | with one terrible blow dashed it through Sisera’s 
their reconciliation with Joseph, he died in his| temples deep into the earth. With one spasm of 
147th year. His body was embalmed, carried | fruitless agony, ‘at her feet he bowed, he fell 
with great care and pomp into the land of Canaan, | dead” (Judg. v. 27). She then waited to meet: the 
and deposited with his fathers, and his wife Leah, | pursuing Barak, and led him into her tent that she 
in the cave of Machpelah.—The example of Jacob is | might in his presence claim the glory of the deed ! 
quoted by the first and the last of the minor pro- Many have supposed that by this act she fulfilled 
phets. Hosea, in the latter days of the kingdom, | the saying of Deborah, that God would sell Sisera 
seeks (xii. 3, 4, 12) to convert the descendants of | into the hand of'a woman (Judg. iv. 9; Joseph. Ant. 
Jacob from their state of alienation from God, by | v. 5, §4); and hence they have supposed that Jael 
recalling to their memory the repeated acts of | was actuated by some divine and hidden influence. 
God’s favour shown to their ancestor. And Malachi | But the Bible gives no hint of such an inspiration. 
(i. 2) strengthens the desponding hearts of the re- | If therefore we eliminate the still more monstrous 
turned exiles by assuring them that the love which | supposition of the Rabbis that Sisera was slain by 
God bestowed upon Jacob was not withheld from | Jael because he attempted to offer her violence, the 
them, Besides the frequent mention of his name | murder will appear in all its atrocity. 

in conjunction with those of the other two Patri-| Ja'gur, a town of Judah, one of those furthest 
archs, there are distinct references to events in the | to the south, on the frontier of Edom (Josh. xv. 
life of Jacob in four books of the N. T. In Rom. | 21). 

ix. 11-13, St. Paul addnces the history of Jacob’s| Jah, the abbreviated form of “ Jehovah,” used 
birth to prove that the favour of God is independent | only in poetry. It occurs frequently in the He- 
of the order of natural descent. In Heb. xii. 16,] brew, but with a single exception (Ps. Ixviii. 4) 
and xi. 21, the transfer of the birthright and Jacob’s | is rendered “ Lord” in the A. V. The identity of 
dying benediction are referred to. His vision at Jah and Jehovah is strongly marked in two pas 
Bethel, and his possession of land at Shechem are | sages of Isaiah (xii. 2, xxvi. 4), the force of which 
cited in St. John i. 51, and iv. 5,12, And St.| is greatly weakened by the English rendering “ the 
Stephen, in his speech (Acts vii. 12, 16), mentions Lord.” The former of these should be translated 
the famine which was the means of restoring Jacob | “ for my strength and song is JAH Jenovan’ 
to his lost son in Egypt, and the burial of the (comp. Ex. xv. 2)5 and the latter, “ trust ye 
patriarch in Shechem. Such are the events of| Jehovah for ever, for in JAH JEHOVAH is the rock 
Jacob's life recorded in Scripture. of ages.” ‘ Praise ye the Lord,” or Hallelujah, 

Jacu’bus, 1 Esd. ix. 48. [AKKUB, 4.] should be in all cases ‘* praise ye Jah.” In Ps. 

Ja'da, son of Onam, and brother of Shammai, in Ixxxix. 8 [9] Jah stands in a parallelism with 
the genealogy of the sons of Jerahmeel by his wife | “ Jehovah the God of hosts”’ in a passage which is 
Atarah (1 Chr, ii. 28, 32). wrongly translated in our version. It should be 

Jada'u, one of the Bene-Nebo who had taken a| ‘Oh Jehovah, God of hosts, who like thee 1s 
foreign wife (Ezr. x. 43). strong, O Jah!” 

Jaddu’a, son, and successor in the high-priest- Ja‘hath. 1. Son of Libni, the son of Gershom, 
hood, of Jonathan or Johanan. He is the last of} the son of Levi (1 Chr. vi. 20).—2. Head of a 
the high-priests mentioned in the O.T., and pro- later house in the family of Gershom, being the 
bably altogether the latest name in the canon (Neh. | eldest son of Shimei, the son of Laadan (3 Chr. 
sii. 11,29). All that, we learn concerning him in | xxiii, 10, 11).—8, A man in the genealogy of Judah 
Scripture is the fact of his being the son of Jona-| (1 Chr. iv. 2), son of Reaiah ben-Shobal.—. A 
than, and high-priest. We gather also pretty cer-| Levite, son of Shelomoth (1 Chr. xxiv: 22).—5: 
tainly that he was priest in the reign of the last) A Merarite Levite in the reign of Josiah (2 Chr. 
Persian king Darius, and that he was still high- | xxxiv. 12). . p 
priest after the Persian dynasty was overthrown,| Ja‘haz, also Jaha‘za, Jaha'zah, and Jah'zah. 
i. e. in the reign of Alexander the Great. Under these four forms are given in the A, V. the 

Jaddu'a, one of the chief of the people, 7.e. of | name of a place which in the Hebrew appears % 
the laymen, who sealed the covenant with Nehe-| Fahats and Yahtsah. At Jahaz the decisive battle 
miah (Neh. x, 21). was fought between the children of Israel and Sion 

Ja'don, the Meronothite, who assisted to repair | king of the Amorites, which ended in the overthrow 
the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 7), Kr the latter, and in the occupation by Israel of the 
‘ oti the wife of Heber the Kenite. In the | whole pastoral country included between the Arnon 
can ong rout which followed the defeat of the| and the Jabbok, the Belka of the 
+ mer by Barak, Sisera, abandoning his chariot 
the more easily to avoid notice, fled unattended, and 
in an opposite direction from that taken by his 
army, to the tent of the Kenite chieftainess. He 



























































(Num. xxi. 235; Deut. ii. 325 ig . on 
was in the allotment of Reuben (Josh. 
Like many ¢ ner rel ing t : ‘ 








JAHAZA 
Ja hasa, Josh, xiii. 18. [Janaz.] 


Jahasah, Josh, xxi. 36; Jer. xlviii, 21. [Ja- 


‘HAZ 
(Ezr. x. 15). 


Jaha'xiel. 1, One of the heroes of Benjamin 
who joined David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii, 4).——2. A 
priest in the reign of David (1 Chr. xvi. 6) om 
3. A Kohathite Levite, third son of Hebron (1 Chr. 
xxiii, 19 ; xxiv, 23).—_-4, Son of Zechariah, a Levite 
of the Bene-Asaph in the reign of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chr. xx, 14).=-§. The “son of Jahaziel” was 
‘the chief of the Bene-Shecaniah who returned from 


Babylon with Ezra (Ezr. viiie 5). 


Jahda'i, a man who appears to be thrust ab- 
tuptly into the genealogy of Caleb, as the father of 


six sons (1 Chr. ii. 47), 


Jah'diel, a chieftain of Manasseh on the east of 


Jordan (1 Chr. v, 24), 


Jah'do, a Gadite (1 Chr. v. 14), son of Buz and 


father of Jeshishai, 


Jah'leel, the third of the three sons of Zebulun 
(Gen. xvi, 14; Num. xxvi. 26), founder of the 


family of the Ja HLEELITES, 


Jah'leclites, the. A branch of the tribe of 


Zebulon, descendants of Jahleel (Num. xxvi. 26). 


Jahma’i, a man of Issachar, one of the heads of 


the house of Tolah (1 Chr. vii. 2), 
Jah'sah, 1 Chr. vi. 78, (JaHaz. ] 


Jah'zeel, the first of the four sons of Naphtali 
(Gen, xIvi. 24), founder of the family of the 


JAHZEELITES (Num. rxvi, 48), 


Jah'zeelites, the. A branch of the Naphtalites, 


descended from Jahzeel (Num. xxvi, *8). 
\pahae'rah, a priest of the house of Immer (1 
Chr, ix. 12), 


Jah'siel, the same as JAHZEEL (1 Chr. vii, 13). 


Jair. 1. A man who on his futher’s side was 


seeded from Judah, and on his mother’s from 
During the conquest he performed one 


anasseh, 
of the chief feats recorded. He took the whole of 


tract of ARGOB (Dent. iii, 14), and in addition 
f of some nomad villages in Gilead, 


rhe he called after his own name, HAVVOTH- 
AIR (Nom, xyxij, 41 3 1 Chr. ii, 23),.—-2, «< Jair 


THE GILEADITE,” who jndged 


=e Were called Havvoth-Jair. Possibl the ori- 
ginal twenty-three formed part of theses: A Ben- 
: 3) fon of Kish and father of Mordecai (Esth. 
« woe The father of Elhanan, one of the heroes 
he vid's army ‘ Chr. xx, 5). 

“chief rule, ee the Jairite was a priest (A.V. 

ork ruler”) to David (2 Sam. xx, 96). 
TU, 1, A ruler of a synagogue, probably in 


nie town near the Western shore of the sea of 


Galilee (Matt. ix. 18. Mark y. 22; Luke viii. 41), 


=m 


m.2. [Jar, 3. 

Tram, son of Ezer the Horite (1 Chr. i, 42). 
keh, a8 JAAKAN, And see AKAN, 

sete. this ia A.V. of Prov. xxx. 1 has repre- 
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Tabaxish, son of Tikvah, apparently a priest 
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person, as there is every reason to believe, we know 
nothing more about him ; if not, there is no limit 
to the symbolical meanings which may be extracted 
from the clause in which it occurs, and which change 
with the ever-shifting ground of the critic’s point 
of view. Hitzig makes Agur and Lemuel brothers, 
both sons of a queen of Massa, the latter being the 
reigning monarch (Prov. xxxi, 1). The Heb, 
massa, “ prophecy” or « burden,” is considered as 
& proper name, and identical with the region named 
Massa in Arabia, 


in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxiv. 12).2. A 
oo one of the Bene-Shimhi (1 Chr. viii, 
Jalon, one of the sons of Ezra (1 Chr. iv. 17), 

Jam'bres, [See JANNEs and JAMBRES, ] 

Jam'bri. Shortly after the death of Judas Mac- 
cabaeus (B.C. 161), “ the children of Jambri” are 
said to have made a predatory attack on a detach- 
ment of the Maccabaean forces (1 Mace. ix, 36-41), 
The name does not occur elsewhere, It has been 
conjectured that the original text was “the Sons 
of the Amorites,” 

James. 1, James THE SON OF ZEBEDEE. This 
is the only one of the Apostles of whose life and 
death we can write with certainty. Of his early 
life we know nothing. We first hear of him A.D. 
27, when he was called to be our Lord's disciple ; 
and he disappears from view 4.p. 44, when he suf. 
fered martyrdom at the hands of Herod Agrippa I,—_= 
I. His history—In the spring or summer of the 
year 27, Zebedee, a fisherman (Mark i. 20), was 
out on the Sea of Galilee with his two sons, James 
and John, and some boatmen. He was engaged in 
his customary occupation of fishing, and near him 
was another boat belonging to Simon and Andrew, 
with whom he and his sons were in partnership, 
Finding themselves unsuccessful, the occupants of 
both boats came ashore, and began to wash their 
nets. At this time the new Teacher appeared upon 
the beach, At His call they left all, and became, 
once and for ever, His disciples, hereafter to catch 
men. For a full year we lose sight of St. James, 
He is then, in the spring of 28, called to the apostle- 
ship with his eleven brethren (Matt. x. 2; Mark iii, 
14; Luke vi. 13; Acts i. 13). In the list of the 
Apostles given us by St. Mark, and in the book of 
Acts, his name occurs next to that of Simon Peter : 
in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke it 
comes third. It is worthy of notice that with one 
exception (Luke ix. 28), the name of James is put 
before that of John, and that John is twice de- 
scribed as ‘‘the brother of James’ (Mark v. 37; 
Matt. xvii. 1). This would appear to imply that 
at this time James, either from age or character, 
took a higher position than his brother. It would 
seem to have been at the time of the appointment 
of the twelve Apostles that the name of Boan 
was given to the sons of Zebedee. The “Sons ot 
Thunder” had a burning and impetuous spirit, 
which twice exhibits itself in its unchastened form 
(Luke ix. 54; Mark x. 37). The first occasion on 
which this natural character manifests itself in St. 
James and his brother is at the commencement of 
our Lord’s last journey to Jerusalem in the year 30. 
He was passing through Samaria, and “sent mes- 
sengers before his face” into a certain village, “to 
make ready for him” (Luke ix. 52), s.¢. in all 
probability to announce him as the Messiah. The 
Samaritans, with their old jealousy strong upon 


Ja‘kim. 1. Head of the 12th course of priests 
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them, refused to receive him ; and in their exaspe- 
ration James and John entreated their Master to 
follow the example of Elijah, and call down fire to 
consume them, At the end of the same journey a 
similar spirit appears again (Mark x. 35). From 
the time of the Agony in the Garden, A.D. 30, to 
the time of his martyrdom, A.D. 44, we know 
nothing of St. James, except that after the Ascension 
he persevered in prayer with the other Apostles, 
and the women, and the Lord’s brethren (Acts i. 
15), In the year 44 Herod Agrippa I., son of 
Aristobulus, was ruler of all the dominions which 
at the death of his grandfather, Herod the Great, 
had been divided between Archelaus, Antipas, 
Philip, and Lysanias. Policy and inclination would 
alike lead such a monarch * to lay hands” (Acts 
xii. 1) ‘fon certain of the church;"’ and accord- 
ingly, when the Passover of the year 44 had 
brought St. James and St. Peter to Jerusalem, he 
seized them both.II. Chronological recapitula- 
tion.—In the spring or summer of the year 27 
James was called to be a disciple of Christ. In 
the spring of 28 he was appointed one of the Twelve 
Apostles, and at that time probably received, with 
his brother, the title of Boanerges. In the autumn 
of the same year he was admitted to the miraculous 
raising of Jairus’s daughter. In the spring of the 
year 29 he witnessed the Transfiguration. Very 
early in the year 30 he urged his Lord to call down 
fire from heaven to consume the Samaritan village. 
About three months later in the same year, just 
before the final arrival in Jerusalem, he and his 
brother made their ambitious request through their 
mother Salome. On the night before the Cruci- 
tixion he was present at the Agony in the Garden. 
On the day of the Ascension he is mentioned as 
persevering with the rest of the Apostles and dis- 
ciples in prayer. Shortly before the day of the 
Passover, in the year 44, he was put to death. 
Thus during fourteen out of the seventeen years 
that elapsed between his call and his death we do 
not even catch a glimpse of him.—2. JAMES THE 
SON OF ALPHAEUS, Matt. x.3; Mark iii. 18; Luke 
vi. 15; Acts i. 13.—8. James THE BROTHER OF 
THE Lorp. Matt. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3; Gal. i. 
19,—4, JAMES THE SON OF MARY. Matt. xxvii. 
56; Luke xxiv. 10. Also called THE LirTLe. 
Mark xv. 40,—5,. JAMES THE BROTHER OF JUDE. 
Jude 1,.—6. JAMES THE Broruer (?) oF JUDE. 
Luke vi. 16; Acts i, 13.—%. James. Acts xii. 
17, xv. 1% xxi. 18; 1 Cor. xv. 7; Gal. ii. 9, 12.— 
8, JAMES THE SERVANT OF GOD AND OF THE 
Lorp Jesus Curist. James i. 1. St. Paul 
identifies for us Nos. 3. and 7, (see Gal. ii. 9 and 12 
compared with i. 19). If we may translate Iod8as 
"lax@Bou, Jidas the brother, rather than the son of 
James, we may conclude that 5, and 6, are identical. 
We may identify 5, and 6. with 3., because we 
know that James the Lord's brother had a brother 
named Jude, We may identify 4, with 3., because 
we know James the son of Mary had a brother 
named Joses, and so also had James the Lord’s 
brother. Thus there remain two only, James the 
son of Alphaeus (2.), and James the brother of the 
band (S.). Can we, or can we not, identify them ? 
his requires a longer consideration, By com- 
SG Pegmy eeereay ad «Mark xv. 40, with John 
=e! t the Virgin Mary had a sister 
Clopas ihe Mary, who was the wife of 
sul Soeae , two sons, James the Little 
» By referring to Matt. xiii. 55 and Mark 
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vi. 3, we find that a James and a Juses, with two 
other brethren called Jude and Simon, and at least 
three sisters, were living with the Virgin Mary at 
Nazareth. By referring to Luke vi. 16 and Actsi. 
13, we find that there were two brethren named 
James and Jude among the Apostles. It would 
certainly be natural to think that we had here but 
one family of four brothers and three or more 
sisters, the children of Clopas and Mary, nephews 
and nieces of the Virgin Mary. There are diffi- 
culties, however, in the way of this conclusion. 
For, 1. the four brethren in Matt. xiii, 55 are de- 
scribed as the brothers of JEsts, not as His cousins; 
2. they are found living as at their home with the 
Virgin Mary, which seems unnatural if she were 
their aunt, their mother being, as we know, still 
alive; 3. the James of Luke vi. 15 is described as 
the son not of Clopas, but of Alphaeus; 4. the 
“ brethren of the Lord” appear to be excluded from 
the Apostolic band by their declared unbelief in his 
Messiahship (John vii. 3-5), and by being formally 
distinguished from the disciples by the Gospel- 
writers (Matt. xii, 48; Mark iii. 33; John ii. 125 ) 
Acts i. 14); 5. James and Jude are not designated 
as the Lord’s brethren in the list of the Apostles ; 
6. Mary is designated as the mother of James and 
Joses, whereas she would have been called mother of 
James and Jude, had James and Jude been Apostles, 
and Joses not an Apostle (Matt. xxvii. 46). The 
following answers may be given :—Objection 1.— 
They are called brethren.” Now it is clearly not 
necessary to understand &deAdol as “ brothers 
in the nearest sense of brotherhood. It need not 
mean more than relative. But perhaps the cir- 
cumstances of the case would lead us to translate it 
brethren? On the contrary, such a translation 
appears to produce very grave difficulties. For, 
first, it introduces two sets of four first-cousins, 
bearing the same names of James, Joses, Jude, and 
Simon; and, secondly, it drives us to take our 
choice between three doubtful and improbable hypo- 
theses as to the parentage of this second set of 
James, Joses, Jude, and Simon. There are three 
such hypotheses:—(a.) The Eastern hypothesis, 
that they were the children of Joseph by a forme! 
wife. (b.) The Helvidian hypothesis, that James, 
Joses, Jude, Simon, and the three sisters, were 
children of Joseph and Mary. (c.) The Levirate 
hypothesis, that Joseph and Clopas were brothers, 
and that Joseph raised up seed to his dead brother. 
Objection 2.—** The four brothers and their sisters 
are always found living and moving about with the 
Virgin Mary.” 1f they were the children of Clopas, 
the Virgin Mary was their aunt. Her own hu 
would appear without doubt to have died at some 
time between A.D. 8 and A.D. 26. Nor have vhs 
any reason for believing Clopas to have henna 
during our Lord’s ministry. What difficu + 
there in supposing that the two widowed aime 
should have lived together, the more so 4% 8 
of them had but one son, and he was often Ses 
from her by his ministerial duties? rade oor 
“ James the Apostle is ae to be oe eon . 
not of Clopas.’’ But Alphaeus an : 
same aries Oljection 4.—Dean Alford ere 
John vii. 5, compared with vi. 67-70, to er 
that none of the brothers of the Lord ene ro 
number of the Twelve. If this verse, as he : 
makes ‘ the crowning difficulty ”” to the hypothesis 
of the identity of James the son of Alphaeus, the 
Apostle, with James the brother of the Lord, 
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difficulties are not so formidable to be overcome, | the Scribes and Pharisees; he was then stoned and 
It is not at all necessary to suppose that St. John is | his brains dashed out by a fuller’s club, 
here speaking of all the brethren. If Joses, Simon, James, the General Epistle of. I. Jts Gen- 
and the three sisters disbelieved, it would be quite | uineness and Canonicity. —In the third book of 
sufficient ground for the statement of the Evan- | his Ecclesiastical History, Eusebius places the Epistle 
gelist, Nor does it necessarily follow that the dis- | of St. James, the Second and Third Epistles of St. 
belief of the brethren was of such a nature that John, and the Epistle of St. Jude among the dis- 
James and Jude could have had no share in it. puted books of the NT. Elsewhere he refers the 
Objection 5.—The omission of a title is so slight a Epistle to the class of “ spurious.” It is found in 
ground for an argument that we may pass this} the Syriac version, and appears to be referred to by 
by. Objection 6.—There is no improbability in | Clement of Rome, Hermas, and Irenaeus, and is 
this objection, if Joses was, as would seem likely, | quoted by almost all the Fathers of the 4th century, 
an elder brother of Jude, and next in order to] ¢, g- Athanasius, Cyril, Gregory Nazianzen Epi- 
James. Had we not identified James the son of phanius, and Chrysostom. In 397 the Council of 
Alphaeus with the brother of the Lord, we should Carthage accepted it as canonical, and from that 
have but little to write of him. Of his father, | time there has been no further question of its gen- 
Alphaeus or Clopas, we know nothing, except that | uineness on the score of external testimony. But 
he married Mury, the sister of the Virgin Mary, and | at the time of the Reformation the question of its 
had by her four sons and three or more daughters. authenticity was again raised, and now upon the 
It is probable that these cousins, or, as they were | ground of’ internal evidence ; the chief objection 
usually called, brothers and sisters, of the Lord being a supposed opposition between St. Paul and 
were older than Himself, Of James individually | St, James, on the doctrine of Justification.lI. Zés 
we know nothing till the spring of the year 28, | Author.—The author of the Epistle must be cither 
when we find him, together with his younger | James the son of Zebedee, according to the sub- 
brother Jude, called to the Apostolate. It is not scription of the Syriac version ; or James the son of 
likely (though far from impossible) that James and Alphaeus ; or James the brother of the Lord, which 
Jade took part with their brothers and sisters, and | is the general opinion ; or an unknown James. In- 
7 Virgin Mary, in trying “to lay hold on” | ternal evidence points unmistakeably to James the 
nen in the autumn of the same year (Mark iii. | Just as the Writer, and we have already identified 
21); and it is likely, though not certain, that it is] James the Just with the son of Alphaeus. It was 
of the other brothers and sisters, without these two, | written from Jerusalem, which St. James does not 
ia St. John says, “ Neither did His brethren be- | seem to have ever left. The time at which he 
eve on Him” (John vii. 5), in the autumn of wrote it has been fixed as late as 62, and as early 
A.D. 29, We hear no more of James till after the | as 45. Those who sce in its writer a desire to 
ae and the Resurrection. At some time | counteract the effects of a misconstruction of St. 
i e forty days that intervened between the | Paul’s doctrine of Justification by Faith, in ii. 14- 
7? eager the Ascension the Lord peared 26, and those who see a reference to the immediate 
her . Js not related by the Evangelists, | destruction of Jerusalem in y. 1, and an allusion to 
We Se tars by St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 7). | the name Christians in ii. 7, argue in favour of the 
Bora the — of this appearance. It was | later date. The enrlier date is advocated chiefly on 
deain ls . . - rah before the Ascension. the ground that the Epistle could not have been 
Sar ght of James for ten years, and | written by St. James after the Council in Jeru- 
reais Pe ae ve more it is in a far higher salem, without some allusion to what was there 
ease ese | . at he has yet held. In the | decided, and because the Gentile Christian does not 
ai ahi hi © conversion of Saul. Three | yet appear to be recognised.—III, Zés object.—The 
Tewben i Mab stein he paid his first visit to | main object of the Epistle is not to teach doctrine, 
bed: wiies me fe om recollected what they | but to improve morality. St. James is the moral 
thing to do ahhh hands, and feared to have any- | teacher of the N.T. There are two ways of ex- 
with him. Barnabas, at this time of plaining this characteristic of the Epistle. Some 
commentators and writers see in St. James a man 
who had not realised the essential principles and pe- 
culiavities of Christianity, but was in a transition 
state, half-Jew and half-Christian. But there is 
another and much more natural way of accounting 
for the fact. St. James was writing for a special 
class of persons, and knew what that class especially 
needed. Those for whom he wrote were the Jewish 
Christians whether in Jerusalem or abroad. The 
two objects of the Epistle are—1. to warn against 
the sins to which as Jews they were most liable; 
2. to console and exhort them under the sufferings 
to which as Christians they were most exposed.— 
IV. There are two points in the Epistle which 
demand a somewhat more lengthened notice. These 
after history of are (a.) ii, 14-26, which has been represented as a 
it in the rene of the Apostles, whether we read | formal opposition to St. Paul's doctrine of Justifica- 
wii » in the Epistles, or in Ecclesiastical | tion by Faith, and (0.) v. 14, 15, which is quoted 
-|as the authority for the Sacrament of Extreme 
Aecons: Unction. (a.) If we consider the meaning of the 
ccording to the tradition thus re 


» he was thr two Apostles, we see at once that there is no con- 
own down from the Temple by | tradiction either intended or possible. St. Paul was 






































a. bors and introduced him to Peter and James 
ee i. 273 Gal. i, 18, 19), and by their au- 
nty he eg STE into the society of the 

» and allowed to associate freely with 

sum during the fifteen days of his stay. Here we 
“ames on a level with Peter, and with him 
ciding on the admission of St. Paul into fellow- 
P i the Church at Jerusalem; and from 
orth we always find him equal, or in his own 

Pe ek Superior, to the very chiefest Apostles, 
‘t, John, and Paul, For by this time he had 
to *ppointed (at what F 
ae over the infant Church in its most im- 
bah The 1D @ position equivalent to that of 
the °P- This pre-eminence is evident throughout 
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opposing the Judaizing party, which claimed to|24 that Ham held that position. It has been ge 


earn acceptance by good works, whether the works | nerally supposed from x. 21 that Japheth was the 


of the Mosaic law, or works of piety done by them- 
selves, In opposition to these, St. Paul lays down 
the great truth that acceptance cannot be earned 
by man at all, but is the free gift of Gop to the 
Christian man, for the sake of the merits of Jesus 
Christ, appropriated by each individual, and made 
his own by the instrumentality of faith.—St. James, 
on the other hand, was opposing the old Jewish 
tenet that to be a child of Abraham was all 
in all; that godliness was not necessary, so that 
the belief was correct. (b.) With respect to 
y. 14, 15, it is enough to say that the ceremony 
of Extreme Unction and the ceremony described by 
St. James differ both in their subject and in their 
object. 

Ja'min. 1, Second son of Simeon (Gen. xlvi. 
10; Ex. vi. 15; 1 Chr. iv. 24), founder of the 
family of the Jaminites (Num. xxvi. 12).—2, A 
man of Judah, second son of Ram the Jerahmeelite 
(1 Chr, ii. 27),.—8. One of the Levites who under 
Ezra and Nehemiah read and expounded the law to 
the people (Neh. viii. 7). 

Ja'minites, the, the descendants of JAMIN the 
son of Simeon (Num. xxvi, 12), 

Jam'lech, one of the chief men of the tribe of 
Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 34). 

Jam’nia, 1 Mace. iv. 15, vy. 58, x. 69, xv. 40. 
[JABNEEL. | 

Jam'nites, the, 2 Macc. xii. 8, 9, 40. 
NEEL. | 

Jan'na, son of Joseph, and father of Melchi, in 
the genealogy of Christ (Luke iii. 24). 

Jan‘nes and Jam’bres, the names of two Egyp- 
tian magicians who opposed Moses. St. Paul alone 
of the sacred writers mentions them by name, and 
says no more than that they ‘ withstood Moses,” 
and that their folly in doing so became manifest 
(2 Tim. iii. 8, 9). It appears from the Jewish 
commentators that these names were held to be 
those of the magicians who opposed Moses and 
Aaron, spoken of in Exodus. We have been unable 
to discover an Egyptian name resembling Jambres 
or Mambres, which is another form. Jannes appears 
to be a transcription of the Egyptian name AAN, 
probably pronounced Ian, The signification of Aiin 
is doubtful: the cognate word Aiint means a valley 
or plain. Whether Jannes and Jambres were men- 
tioned in some long-lost book relating to the early 
history of the Israelites, or whether there were a 
veritable oral tradition respecting them cannot now 
be determined. 

Jano'ah, a place apparently in the north of Ga- 
lilee, or the “land of Naphtali”—one of those 
taken by Tiglath-Pileser in his first incursion into 
Palestine (2 K. xv. 29). No trace of it appears 
elsewhere. 

Jano‘hah, a place on the boundary of Ephraim 
(Josh. xvi. 6,7). Eusebius gives it as twelve miles 
east of Neapolis, A little less than that distance 
from Nabliis, and about S.E. in direction, two miles 
‘rom Akrabeh, is the village of Yantin, doubtless 
identical with the ancient Janohah. 

Ja'num, a town of Judah in the mountain dis- 
os ‘pparently not far from Hebron (Josh. xv. 


[ Jab- 


Ja'pheth, one of the three sons of Noah. From 
the order in which their names invariably occur 


(Gen. y. 32, i. 10 ; 
Japheth wen tis ) we should naturally infer that 


| Jon. i. 3). 


youngest, but we learn from ix. is a matter of somewhat curious inquiry 


eldest; but the word “elder” in that passage is 
better connected with “ brother.” We infer there- 
fore that Japheth was the second son of Noah. 
The descendants of Japheth occupied the ‘isles of 
the Gentiles” (Gen. x. 5), # ¢. the coast-lands 
of the Mediterranean Sea in Europe and Asia 
Minor, whence they spread northwards over the 
whole continent of Europe and a considerable por- 
tion of Asia. 

Japhi’a. The boundary of Zebniun ascended 
from Daberath to Japhia, and thence passed to 
Gath-hepher (Josh. xix. 12), Yafa, 2 miles 5. of , 
Nazareth, is not unlikely to be identical with 
Japhia. 

Japhi'a, 1, King of Lachish at the time of the 
conquest of Canaan by the Israelites (Josh. x. 3).— 
2. One of the sons of David born to him in Jeru- 
salem (2 Sam. v. 15; 1 Chr. iii. 7, xiv. 6). 

Japh'let, a descendant of Asher through Beriah 
(1 Chr, vii. 32, 33). rf 

Japh'leti. The boundary of the “ Japhletite” is 
one of the landmarks on the south boundary-line 
of Ephraim (Josh. xvi. 3). Possibly the name 
preserves the memory of some ancient tribe who at 
a remote age dwelt on these hills. 

Ja'pho (Josh. xix. 46). The Heb. form of the 
better known Joppa (2 Chr. ii. 16; Ezr. iii. 7; 
In its modern garb it is Yé@fa. 

Ja'rah, a descendant of Saul; son of Micah, and 
great-grandson of Mephibosheth (1 Chr. ix. 42, 
comp. 40). 

Ja'reb is either to be explained as the proper 
name of a country or person, as a noun In apposi- 
tion, or as a verb from a root, rib, “ to contend, 
plead.’ All these senses are represented in the 
A. V. and the marginal readings (Hos. v. 13, x. 6), 
and the least preferable has been inserted in the text. 
Kimchi explained Jareb as the name of some city 
of Assyria, or as another name of the country itself. 
The clause in which it occurs is supposed by many 
to refer to Judah, in order to make the parallelism 
complete ; and with this in view Rashi interprets 
it of Ahaz, who sent to Tiglath-Pileser (2 K. xvi. 
8) to aid him against the combined forces of Syria 
and Israel. But there is no reason to suppose that 
the two clauses do not both refer to Ephraim, and 
the allusion would then be, as explained by Jerome, 
to Pul, who was subsidized by Menahem (2 K. xv. 
19), and Judah would be indirectly included. If 
it be a Hebrew word, it is most probably a noun 
formed from the above-mentioned root, and ~ 
applied to the land of Assyria, or to its king, not 
in the sense in which it is understood in ogee ar 
but as indicating their determined hostility to cir) 
and their generally aggressive character. heey 
is rather to be applied to the country than to ‘ 
king may be inferred from its standing in paral 
lelism with Asshur. 

Ja'red, one of the antediluvian patriarchs, er 
fifth from Adam; son of Mabalaleel, and cine 
Enoch (Gen, v. 15, 16, 18, 19, 20; Luke iii. 37). 
In the lists of Chronicles the name is given 1 
A. V. JERED. 

Jaresi'ah, 2 Benjamite, one of the Bene-Jehoram 
1 Chr. viii. 27). 

Jarha, the eyptian servant of Sheshan, it 
the time of Eli, to whom his master gave 


; . ii, 31). It 
daaghter and heir in marriage (1 Chr. he es 
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the name of Jarha’s wife. In ver. 31 we read 
‘“‘the children of Sheshan, Ahlai,” and in ver. 34, 
‘‘Sheshan had no sons but daughters.” Hence 
some have imagined that Jarha on his marriage 
with Sheshan’s daughter had the name of Ahlai 
given him by Sheshan, to signify his adoption into 
Israel. But the view which the A. V. adopts is 
undoubtedly the right one, viz. that Ahlai is the 
name of Sheshan’s daughter. 

Ja'tib, L Named in the list of 1 Chr. iv. 24 
only, as a son of Simeon. Perhaps the same as 
Jacniy (Gen. xlvi., Ex. vi., and Num. xxvi.).— 
2. One of the “ chief men” who accompanied Ezra 
on his journey from Babylon to Jerusalem (Ezr. 
vii, 16).—8, A priest of the house of Jeshua the 
son of Jozadak, who had married a foreign wife, 
and was compelled by Ezra to put her away (Ezr. 
x. 18),—=4. (1 Macc. xiv. 29). A contraction or 
corruption of the name JOARIB (ii. 1). 

Jarimoth, 1 Esd. ix. 28. [JEREMOTH.] 

Jarmuth. 1. A town in the Shefelah or low 
country of Judah, named with Adullam, Socoh, 
and others (Josh. xv. 35). Its king, PrRAM, was 
one of the five who conspired to punish Gibeon for 
having made alliance with Israel (Josh. x. 3, 5), 
and who were routed at Bethhoron and put to death 
by Joshua at Makkedah (23). A site named Par- 
mit, which may represent Jarmuth, with a conti- 
guous eminence called Tell-Ermdd, was visited by 
Robinson. It is about 14 mile from Beit-nctif, 
which again is some 8 miles from Beit-gibrin, on 
the left of the road to Jerusalem.—, A city of 
Issachar, allotted with its suburbs to the Gershonite 
Levites (Josh. xxi. 29), 

: ria a chief man of the tribe of Gad (1 Chr. 

Ja'sael, 1 Esd. ix. 30. [SHEAL. 

Ja'shen. Bene-Jashen—* sons of Jashen””—are 
named in the catalogue of the heroes of David's 
guard in 2 Sam. xxiii. 32. Kennicott has shown 
good cause for believing that the genuine text 
ate the Bene-Hashem, Gouni ; Jenathan ben- 


Ja'sher, Book of, or, as the margi 
Paice ’ argin of the A.V. 
ives it, “ the book of the upright,” a record alluded 


to in two only of th 

s y 0 e 0. T. (Josh. x. 13, 
aay Sam. i. 18), and consequently the subject of 
book ae The Targum interprets it “ the 


th e law,” and this is followed by Rashi. 
ae same Rabbi, in his commentary on Samuel, 
i to Genesis ‘‘ the book of the upright, Abra- 
heap and Jacob,” to explain the allusion to 
a eared Jasher. R, Eliezer thought that by 
= of Jasher was signified the book of 
tl sinc | from the expressions in Deut. vi. 18, 
skill hee latter being quoted in proof of the 
“el Hebrews in archery, In the opinion of 
singel ben Nachman, the book of Judges was 
- ra as the book of Jasher. Jerome, or rather 
be t of the Quaestiones Hebrai ae, understood 
* book of Jasher the books of Samuel them- 
Alea in as they contained the history of 
book of pp ett Samuel, Gad, Nathan. That the 
omk of Jasher Was one of the writings which pe- 
Gersh in the captivity was held by R. Levi ben 
hue though he gives the traditional explana- 
wa. e iinet Sanctius conjectured that 
Stent sak lon of pious hymns written by dif- 
ine on rd and sung on various occasions. That 
el - in verse may prmenres be inferred 

¥ Specimens extant, which exhibit un- 
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mistakeable signs of metrical rhythm. Gesenius 
conjectured that it was an anthology of ancient 
songs, which acquired its name, “the book of the 
just or upright,” from being written in praise of 
upright men. Abicht, taking the lament of David 
as a sample of the whole, maintained that the frag- 
ment quoted in the book of Joshua was part of a 
funeral ode composed upon the death of that hero, 
and narrating his achievements, Dr. Donaldson, 
more recently, attempts not only to decide what 
the book of Jasher was in itself, but to reconstruct 
it from the fragments which, according to his 
theory, he traces throughout the several books of 
the O. T. In the preface to his Jashar, or Frag- 
menta Archetypa Carminum Hebraicorum in Ma- 
sorethico Veteris Testamenti textu passim tessel- 
lata, Dr. Donaldson advances a scheme for the 
restoration of this ancient record, in accordance 
with his own idea of its scope and contents. He 
supposes the compiler of the book to have been pro- 
bably Nathan the prophet, assisted perhaps by Gad 
the seer. But his scheme is purely conjectural, 
and is recommended by no internal probability. 
There are also extant, under the title of ‘‘the Book 
of Jasher,”’ two Rabbinical works, one a moral 
treatise, written in A.D. 1394 by R. Shabbatai 
Carmuz Levita; the other, by R. Tham, treats of 
the laws of the Jews in eighteen chapters, and was 
printed in Italy in 1544, and at. Cracow in 1586. 
An anonymous work, printed at Venice and Prague 
in 1625, and said to have made its first appearance 
at Naples, was believed by some Jews to be the 
record alluded to in Joshua, It contains the his- 
torical narratives of the Pentateuch, Joshua, and 
Judges, with many fabulous additions. A clumsy 
forgery in English, which first appeared in 1751 
under the title of ‘the Book of Jasher,” deserves 
notice solely for the unmerited success with which 
it was palmed off upon the public. 

Jashobeam. Possibly one and the same follower 
of David, bearing this name, is described as a Hach- 
monite (1 Chr. xi. 11), a Korhite (1 Chr. xii. 6), 
and son of Zabdiel (1 Chr. xxvii. 2). He came to 
David at Ziklag. His distinguishing exploit was 
that he slew 300 (or 800, 2 Sam. xxiii. 8) men at 
one time. He is named first among the chief of the 
mighty men of David (1 Chr. xi. 11). 

Ja'shub. 1. The third son of Issachar, and 
founder of the family of the Jashubites (Num. xxvi. 
24; 1 Chr. vii. 1).—2. One of the sons of Bani, a 
Jayman in the time of Ezra who had to put away 
his foreign wife (Ezr. x. 29). 

Jashu'bi-le‘hem, a person or a place named 
among the descendants of Shelah, the son of Judah 
by Bath-shua the Canaanitess (1 Chr. iv. 22). It 
is probably a place, and we should infer that it lay 
on the western side of the tribe, in or near the 
Shefelah. 

Jash'ubites, the. The family founded by Jashub 
the son of Issachar (Num. xxvi. 24). 

Ja'siel, the last. named on the list of David’s 
heroes in 1 Chr. xi. 47. 

Jason. L JASON THE SON OF ELEAZER was 
one of the commissioners sent by Judas Maccabaeus 
to conclude a treaty with the Romans B.c. 161 
(1 Mace. viii. 17).—8. JASON THE FATHER OF 
ANTIPATER, who was an envoy to Rome at a later 
period (1 Macc. xii. 16, xiv. 22), is probably the 
same person as No. 1.8. JASON OF CYRENE, a 
Jewish historian who wrote “in five books” a his- 
tory of the Jewish war of liberation, which supplied 
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the chief materials for the second book of the Mac- 
cabees. [2 MaccaBEES.] His name and the place 
of his residence seem to mark Jason as a Hellenistic 
Jew, but nothing more is known of him than can 
be gathered from 2 Macc. ii. 19-23.—-4, Jason 
THE Hicu-priest, the second son of Simon IL, 
and brother of Onias III., who succeeded in obtain- 
ing the high-priesthood from Antiochus Epiphanes 
(c. 175 B.c.) to the exclusion of his elder brother 
(2 Mace. iv. 7-26). He laboured in every way to 
introduce Greek customs among the people, and 
that with great success (2 Macc. iv.). After three 
years (cir. B.C. 172) he was in turn supplanted in 
the king’s favour by his own emissary Menelaus, 
and was forced to take refuge among the Ammonites 
(2 Mace. iv. 26). Ona report of the death of An- 
tiochus (c. 170 B.c.) he made a violent attempt to 
recover his power (2 Macc. v. 5-7), but was re- 
pulsed, and again fled to the Ammonites. After- 
wards he was compelled to retire to Egypt, and 
thence to Sparta (2 Macc. v. 9), and there “ pe- 
rished in a strange Jand” (2 Mace. J. c.; cf. Dan. 
xii. 30 ff.; 1 Mace. i. 12 ff.).—5. JASON THE 
THESSALONIAN, who entertained Paul and Silas, 
and was in consequence attacked by the Jewish 
mob (Acts xvii. 5, 6,7, 9). He is probably the 
same as the Jason mentioned in Rom. xvi. 21, asa 
companion of the apostle, and one of his kinsmen or 
tellow-tribesmen, Lightfoot conjectured that Jason 
and Secundus (Acts xx. 4) were the same. 

Jasper, a precious stone frequently noticed in 
Scripture. It was the last of the twelve inserted in 
the high-priest’s breastplate (Ex. xxviii. 20, xxxix. 
13), and the first of the twelve used in the founda- 
tions of the new Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 19). The 
characteristics of the stone, as far as they are spe- 
cified in Scripture (Rey. xxi. 11), are that it was 
‘most precious,” and “ like crystal :” we may also 
infer from Rey. iv. 3, that it was a stone of bril- 
liant and transparent light. The stone which we 
name “jasper” does not accord with this descrip- 
tion. There can be no doubt that the diamond 
would more adequately answer to the description in 
the bouk of Revelation. 

Jasu'bus, 1 sd. ix, 30. [Jasuvn, 2. 

Ja'tal, 1 Esd. v. 28. [ATER, 1.] 

Jath'niel, a Korhite Levite, the fourth of the 
family of Meshelemiah (1 Chr. xxvi. 2). 

Jat'tir, a town of Judah in the mountain district 
(Josh. xv. 48), one of the group containing Socho, 
Eshtemoa, &c. (See also Josh. xxi. 14; 1 Sam. xxx. 
27; 1 Chr. vi. 57.) By Robinson it is identified 
with ’Attir, 6 miles N. of Molada, and 10 miles S. 
of Hebron, 

Ja'van. 1. A son of Japheth, and the father of 
Elishah and Tarshish, Kittim and Dodanim (Gen. 
x. 2,4). The name appears in Is, Ixvi. 19, where 
it is coupled with Tarshish, Pul, and Lud, and 
more particularly with Tubal and the “ isles afar 
off,” 4s representatives of the Gentile world: again 
in Ez. xxvii. 13, where it is coupled with Tubal and 
Meshech, as carrying on considerable commerce with 
the Tyrians, who imported from these countries 
slaves and brazen vessels: in Dan. viii. 21, x. 20, 
xi. 2, in reference to the Macedonian empire; and 
lastly in Zech. ix. 13, in reference to the Graeco- 
Syrian empire. Froma comparison of these various 
passages there can be no doubt that Javan was re- 
garded as the representative of the Greek race. The 
Phas Probably introduced into Asia by the 
Phoenicians, to whom the Jonians were naturally 
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better known than any other of the Hellenic races, 
on account of their commercial activity and the high 
prosperity of their towns on the western coast of 
Asia Minor.=-2, A town in the southern part of 
Arabia (Yemen), whither the Phoenicians traded 
(Ez. xxvii. 19). 

Javelin, [ArRMs.] 

Ja'zar, 1 Mace. v. 8. [JAAZER., 

Ja'zer (Num. xxxii. 1, 3; Joshe xxi.39 ; 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 5; 1 Chr. vi. 81, xxvi. 31; Is. xvi. 8,9; Jer. 
xlviii. 32). [JAAZER. ] 

Ja'ziz, a Hagarite who had charge of the flocks, 
the sheep and goats of king David (1 Chr. xxvii. 
31). 

Je’arim, Mount, a place named in specifying the 
northern boundary of Judah (Josh. xv. 10). The 
boundary ran from Mount Seir to “ the shoulder 
of Mount Jearim, which is Cesalon "—that is, Ce 
salon was the landmark on the mountain. Kesla 
stands, 7 miles due west of Jerusalem, on a high 
point on the north slope of the lofty ridge between 
Wady Ghurdb and W. Ismail. This ridge is pro- 
bably Mount Jearim. 

Jeatera'i, a Gershonite Levite, son of Zerah 
(1 Chr. vi. 21). = 

Jeberechi'ah, father of a certain Zechariah, in 
the reign of Ahaz, mentioned Is, viii. 2. As this 
form occurs nowhere else, and both the LXX. and 
Vulgate have Berechiah, it is probably only an acci- 
dental corruption. ; 

Je'’bus, one of the names of Jerusalem, the cily 
of the Jebusites, also called JEBUSI. It occurs 
only twice (Judg. xix. 10, 11; 1 Chr’ xi. 4, 5). 
Jebus is interpreted by some to mean a place dry 
or down-trodden like a threshing-floor; an interpre- 
tation which by Ewald and Stanley is taken to prove 
that Jebus must have been the south-western hill. 

Jeb'usi, the name employed for the city of 
JEBus (Josh, xv. 8, xviii. 16, 28). 

Jeb'usite, Jeb'usites, the. 1. According to the 
table in Genesis x. “ the Jebusite”’ is the third son 
of Canaan. His place in the list is between Heth 
and the Amorites (Gen. x. 16; 1 Chr. i. 14). But 
in the formula, by which the Promised Land is so 
often designated, the Jebusites are uniformly placed 
last. 2. Our first glimpse of the actual people is 
in the invaluable report of the spies (Num. xu). 
29). When Jabin organised his rising against 
Joshua he sent amongst others “ to the Amorite, the 
Hittite, the Perizzite, and the Jebusite in the moun- 
tain” (Josh. xi. 3), A mountain-tribe they were, 
and a mountain-tribe they remained. “ Jebus, 
which is Jerusalem,” lost its king in the slaughter 
of Bethhoron (Josh, x. 1, 5, 26; comp. X1l- 10)— 
was sacked and burned by the men of Judah (Judg. 
i. 21), and its citadel finally scaled and occupied by 
David (2 Sam. v. 6). After this they emerge a 
the darkness but once, in the person of Araunah 
the Jebusite, “‘Araunah the king,’ who sprees 
before us in true kingly dignity in his pore 
transaction with David (2 Sam. xxiv. 23; 1 Chr. 
xix. 23). ; hiel and 

Jecami'ah, one of seven, including Salathi : 
Pedaiah, who were introduced into the pint = 
on the failure of it in the person of Jehoiachi 

1 Chr. iii, 18). 

Jecholi'ah, vite of Amaziah king of hence er 
mother of Azariah or Uzziah his successor 
xv.' 2). ' 
Sechoni‘as, 1, The Greek form of the name of 
king Jecuonran, followed by our 
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the books rendered from the Greek, viz,, Esth. xi. 
4; Bar. i 3, 9; Matt. i, 11, 12—8, 1 Esd. viii. 
22, [SHECHANIAH. ] : 

Jecholi‘ah. The same as Jecoliah (2 Chr. xxvi. 3). 

Jeconi‘ah, an altered form of the name of Jr- 
HOLACHIN (1 Chr. iii. 16, 1735 Jer. xxiv. 1, xxvii. 
20, xxviii, 4, xxix, 1; Esth. ii. 6). 

Jeconi'as, 1 Esd.i. 9. [CoNanrau]. 

Jedai'ah. 1. Head of the second course of 
priests, as ty were divided in the time of David 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 7). Some of them survived to return 
to Jerusalem after the Babylonish captivity, as ap- 
pears from Ezr. ii, 36; Neh, vii. 39.—=8. A priest 
in the time of Jeshua the high-priest (Zech. vi. 
10, 14). 

Jedai'ah. 1, A Simeonite, forefnther of Ziza 
(1 Chr, iv. 37). Son of Harumaph ; a man who 
did his part in the rebuilding of the wall of Jeru- 
salem (Neh. iii. 10). 

Jed'du, 1 Esd. vy. 24. (Jeparan, 1. 

Sede'us, 1 Esd. ix. 30. [ADAIAH, 5. 

Jod'iael. 1. A chief patriarch of the tribe of 
Benjamin (1 Chr. vii. 6, 11). It is usually as- 
sumed that Jediael is the same as Ashbel (Gen. 
uri, 21; Num. xxvi. 38; 1 Chr. viii. 1). But this 
is not certain.=Q, Second son of Meshelemiah, a 
Levite (1 Chr. xxvi. 1, 2).—=8, Son of Shimri; one 
of the heroes of David’s guard (1 Chr. xi. 45).— 
4. One of the chiefs of the thousands of Manasseh 
who joined David on his march to Ziklag (1 Chr. 
Mil. 20; comp. 1 Sam, xxix., xxx.). 

Jed'idah, queen of Amon, and mother of the 
good king Josiah (2 K. xxii. 1). 

Jedidi'ah, the name bestowed, through Nathan 
the prophet, on David’s son Solomon (2 Sam. xii. 
*5). Bathsheba’s first child had died—* Jehovah 
struck it” (ver, 15). .A second son was born, 
Tnvid called his name Sheléméh (‘Peaceful ”) ; 
and Jehovah loved the child, i. ¢. allowed him to 
live, And David sent by the hand of Nathan, to 
obtain through him some oracle or token of the 
Divine favour on the babe, and the babe’s name was 
aalled Jeprp-Jatt. To David himself, the ‘darl- 
ing" of his family and his people, no more precious 
real of his restoration to the Divine favour after his 
late fall, could have been afforded than this an- 
houncement by the prophet, that the name of his 
child was to combine his own name with that of 

41—JEDID-JaH, “ darling of Jehovah.” 

Jeduthan, a Levite, of the family of Meravi, 
i © was associated with Heman the Kohathite, and 

sph the Gershonite, in the conduct of the musical 

“ervice of the Tabernacle, in. the time of David ; 
eae to what is sid 1 Chr. xxiii. 6. He is 
ab y the same as Ethan, and therefore a Me- 
i & (comp. 1 Chr. xv. 17, 19, with 1 Chr. xvi. 
oe uv. 1, 3,6; 2 Chr. xxxv. 15). His office 

Renerally to preside over the music of the 
: inner, ot harp, and of the ks or nablium, 
’ p ec : ther with 
regres Voice. But his eine ei as well as 
to nea ae colleagues Heman and Asaph, was 
played on th cymbals of brass,” while the others 
ra ie | nablium and the harp. After the 
were lef ct Jerusalem, Jeduthun and Heman 
“before they Zadok the priest, to give thanks 
re the tabernacle of the Lord in the high place 
was at Gibeon,” : Bn P 
the head of ibeon.” Jeduthun’s name stands at 
ting optee 39th, 62nd, and 77th Psalms, indi- 
choire Probably that they were to be sung by his 
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Je’eli, 1 Esd. v. 33. [JAaLaH.] 

Jee'lus, 1 Esd. viii. 92. [Jenien.} 

Jee'zer, the form assumed in the fist in Num- 
bers (xxvi. 30) by the name of a descendant of 
Manasseh, In parallel lists the name is given as 
ABI-EZER. 

Jee'szerites, the, the family of the foregoing 
(Num. xxvi. 30). 

Jega'r Sahadu'tha (“heap of testimony ”’), the 
Aramaean name given by Laban the Syrian to the 
heap of stones which he erected as a memorial of 
the compact between Jacob and himself, while Jacob 
commemorated the same by setting up a pillar (Gen. 
xxxi..47), as was his custom on several other’ occa- 
sionz. Galeed, a “ witness heap,” which is given as 
the Hebrew equivalent, does not exactly represent 
Jegar-sahadutha. 

Jehal’eleel. Four men of the Bene-Jehallelcél 
are introduced abruptly into the genealogies of 
Judah (1 Chr. iv. 16). 

Jehal'elel, a Merarite Levite, father of Azariah 
(2 Chr. xxix. 12). 

Jehdei'ah. 1. The representative of the Bene- 
Shubael, in the time of David (1 Chr. xxiv. 20). 
2. A Meronothite who had charge of the she-asses 
of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 30), 

Jehesz'ekel, a priest to whom was given by David 
the charge of the twentieth of the twenty-four 
courses in the service of the house of Jehovah 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 16). 

Jehi'ah and Obed-edom were ‘“ doorkeepers for 
the ark” at the time of its establishment in Jeru- 
salem (1 Chr. xv. 24). 

Jehi'el. 1. One of the Levites appointed by 
David to assist in the service of the house of God 
(1 Chr. xv. 18, 20, xvi. 4).<-2. One of the sons of 
Jehoshaphat king of Judah, put to death by his 
brother Jehoram (2 Chr. xxi. 2).<-8. One of the 
rulers of the house of God at the time of the re- 
forms of Josiah (2 Chr. xxxv. 8).—-4, A Gershonite 
Levite, head of the Bene-Laadan in the time of 
David (1 Chr. xxiii. 8), who had charge of the 
treasures (xxix. 8).—-5. Son of Hachmoni, or of a 
Hachmonite, named in the list of David's officers 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 32) as “ with the king’s sons,” what- 
ever that may mean.—6. A Levite of the Bene- 
Heman, who took part in the restorations of king 
Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 14).—%. Another Levite at 
the same period (2 Chr. xxxi. 13).—8, Father of 
Obadiah, of the Bene-Joab (Ezr. viii. 9).—-8. One 
of the Bene-Elam, father of Shechaniah (Ezr. x. 2). 
—10. A member of the same family, who had 
himself to part with his wife (Ezr. x. 26).—-11, A 
priest, one of the Bene-Harim, who also had to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezr. x. 21). 

Jehi'el, a perfectly distinct name from the Jast. 
1. A man described as father of Gibeon; a fore- 
father of king Saul (1 Chr. ix. 35).—-2. One of the 
sons of Hotham the Aroerite ; a member of David's 
guard (1 Chr. xi. 44). 

Jehi'e)i, according to the A. V. a Gershonite 
Levite of the family of LAaDAN (1 Chr. xxvi. 
21, 22). 

Tohigki'ah, son of Shallum, one of the heads of 
the tribe of Ephraim in the time of Ahaz (2 Chr. 
xxviii, 12; comp. 8, 13, 15). 

Jeho'adah, one of the descendants of Saul (1 Chr. 
viii. 36); great grandson to Meribaal, #. e. Mephi- 
bosheth. 

Jehoad'dan, queen to king Joash, and mother of 
Amaziah of Judah (2 K. xiv, 2; 2 Chr. xxv. 1). 
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Jeho'ahaz. 1. The son and successor of Jehu, 
reigned 17 years B.C. 856-840 over Israel in Sa- 
maria. His inglorious history is given in 2 K. xiii. 
1-9. Throughout his reign (ver. 22) he was kept 
in subjection by Hazael king of Damascus, Jeho- 
nhaz maintained the idolatry of Jeroboam ; but in 
the extremity of his humiliation he besought Je- 
hovah; and Jehovah gave Israel a deliverer—pro- 
bably either Jehoash (vv. 23 and 25), or Jero- 
boam II. (2. K. xiv. 24, 25),.—-2, Jehoahaz, other- 
wise called SuaALLuM, the fourth (acc. to 1 Chr, 
iii. 15), or third, if Zedekiah’s age be correctly 
stated (2 Chr. xxxvi. 11), son of Josiah, whom he 
succeeded as king of Judah. He was chosen by 
the people in preference to his elder (comp. 2 K. 
xxiii, 31 and 36) brother, B.c. 610, and he reigned 
three months in Jerusalem. Pharaoh-necho on his 
return from Carchemish, perhaps resenting the elec- 
tion of Jehoahaz sent to Jerusalem to depose him, 
and to fetch him to Riblah. There he was cast 
into chains, and from thence he was taken into 
Egypt, where he died.—, The name given (2 Chr. 
xxi. 17) to Ahaziah, the youngest son of Jehoram 
king of Judah. 

Jeho'ash, the uncontracted form of JOASH.— 
1. The eighth king of Judah; son of AHAZIAH 
(2 K, xf. ..21,, xii... 1, 2, 4,.6, 7,.18,, xiv 18). 
[JoAsSH, 1.]—2, The twelfth king of Israel; son 
of JEHOAHAZ (2 K. xiii. 10, 25, xiv. 8, 9, 11, 13, 
15, 16,17). [JOAsH, 2.] 

Jeho’hanan. 1. A Korhite Levite, one of the 
dvorkeepers to the house of Jehovah, i. e. the Ta- 
bernacle, according to the appointment of David 
(1 Chr. xxvi. 3; comp. xxv. 1). He was the sixth of 
the seven sons of Meshelemiah.—2, One of the prin- 
cipal men of Judah, under king Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. 
xvii. 15; comp. 13 and 19).—8, Father of Ish- 
mael, one of the “captains of hundreds” whom 
Jehoiada the priest took into his confidence about 
the restoration of the line of Judah (2 Chr. xxiii. 
1).—-4, One of the Bene-Bebai, a lay Israelite who 
was forced by Ezra to put away his foreign wife 
Ezr. x. 28),—. A priest (Neh. xii. 13); the re- 
presentative of the house of Amariah (comp. 2), 
during the high-priesthood of Joiakim (ver. 12).—_ 
6. A priest who took part in the dedication of the 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 42), 

Jehoi'achin, son of Jehoiakim and Nehushta, and 
for three months and ten days king of Judah. Je- 
hoiachin came to the throne at a time when Egypt 
was still prostrate in consequence of the victory at 
Carchemish. Jerusalem at this time was quite 
defenceless, and unable to offer any resistance to 
the regular army which Nebuchadnezzar sent to be- 
siege it in the 8th year of his reign, and which he 
seems to have joined in person after the siege was 
commenced (2 K. xxiv. 10,11). In a very short 
time, apparently, Jehoiachin surrendered at discre- 
tion; and he, and the queen-mother, and all his 
Servants, captains, and officers, came out and gave 
thomselves up to Nebuchadnezzar, who carried them, 
with the harem and the eunuchs, to Babylon (Jer. 
xxix. 2; Ezek, xvii. 12, xix. 9). There he re- 
mained a prisoner, actually in prison, and wearing 
aoe garments, for thirty-six years, viz. till the 
ney of Nebuchadnezzar, when Evil-Merodach suc- 
yas sli Lieto oe of Babylon, treated him with 
atipagents i him out of prison, changed 
lantice: eiuine him above the other subject or 
Wheth rn ae ape him sit at his own table. 

er Jehoiachin outlived the two years of Evil- 
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Merodach’s reign or not does not appenr, nor have 
we any particulars of his life at Babylon. The 
history of Susanna and the Elders apparently makes 
Jehoiachin an important personage ; for, according 
to the author, the husband of Susanna was Joacim, 
a man of great wealth, and the chief person among 
the captives, to whose house all the people resorted 
for judgment, a description which suits Jehoiachin. 
Africanus expressly calls Susanna’s husband king, 
and says that the king of Babylon had made him 
his royal companion, It does not appear certainly 
from Scripture, whether Jehoiachin was married or 
had any children. That Zedekiah, who in 1 Chr. 
iii. 16 is called ** his son,” is the same as Zedekiah 
his uncle (called “his brother,” 2 Chr. xxxvi. 
10), who was his successor on the throne, seems 
certain. 

Jehoi’ada. 1. Father of Benarau, David’s well- 
known warrior (2 Sam. viii, 18, 1 K. i. and ii. 
passim, 1 Chr. xviii. 17, &.). From 1 Chr. xxvii. 
5, we learn that Benaiah’s father was the chief 
priest, and he is therefore doubtless identical with 
—2, Leader of the Aaronites, 7. ¢. the priests; who 
joined David at Hebron (1 Chr. xii, 27):—8. Ac- 
cording to 1 Chr. xxvii. 34, son of Benaiah. But 
in all probability Benaiah the son of Jehoiada is 
meant, by a confusion similar to that which has 
arisen with regard to Ahimelech and Abiathar, 1 
Chr. xviii. 16, 2 Sam. viii. 17.—4, High-priest at 
the time of Athaliah’s usurpation of the throne of 
Judah (B.C. 884-878), and during the greater 
portion of the 40 years’ reign of Joash. He pro- 
bably succeeded Amariah. He married JEHO- 
SHEBA, or Jehoshabeath, daughter of king Jehoram, 
and sister of king Ahaziah (2 Chr. xxii. 11); and 
when Athaliah slew all the seed royal of Judah 
after Ahaziah had been put to death by Jehu, he 
and his wife stole Joash from among the king’s sons, 
and hid him for six years in the Temple, and event- 
ually replaced him on the throne of his ancestors, 
Having divided the priests and Levites into three 
bands, which were posted at the principal entrances, 
and filled the courts with people favourable to the 
cause, he produced the young king before the whole 
assembly, and crowned and anointed him, and pre- 
sented to him a copy of the Law according to Deut. 
xvii. 18-20. The excitement of the moment did 
not make him forget the sanctity of God’s house. 
None but the priests and ministering Levites were 
permitted by him to enter the Temple; and he 
gave strict orders that Athaliah should be carried 
without its precincts before she was put to death. 
The destruction of Baal worship and the restoration 
of the Temple were among the great works effected 
by Jehoiada. He died B.c. 834, and though far 
advanced in years, too soon for the welfare of his 
country, and the weak unstable character of Joash. 
The text of-2 Chr. xxiv. 15, supported by the LXX. 
and Josephus, makes him 130 years old at his 
death; but it is evidently corrupt. —5. Second 
priest, or sagan, to Seraiah the high-priest (Jer. 
xxix. 25-29; 2 K. xxv. 18).—6, Son of Paseach, 
who assisted to repair the old gate of Jerusalem 

Neh. iii. 6). 

Jehoi'akim, 18th (or, counting Jehoahaz, cpa 
king of Judah from David inclusive—25 years © 
at his accession, and originally called ee 
He was the son of Josiah and Zebudah, daughter ° 
Pedaiah of Rumah. After deposing 7 
raoh Necho set Eliakim, his elder . 
throne, and changed his name to Jehoiakim.— 
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played no part in Jewish politics during the seven | his son Jehonadab. The Bedouin habits, which 
or eight years of Jehoiakim’s reign, After the | were kept up by the other branches of the Kenite 
battle of Carchemish Nebuchadnezzar came into | tribe, were inculcated by Jehonadab with the utmost 
Palestine as one of the Egyptian ‘tributary king- | minuteness on his descendants (Jer, xxxv, 6). Bear- 
doms, the capture of which was the natural fruit ing in mind this general character of Jehonadab as 
of his victory over Necho. He found Jehoiakim | an Arab chief, and the founder of a half-religious 
quite defenceless, After a short siege he entered | sect, we are the better able to understand the single 
Jerusalem, took the king prisoner, bound him in | occasion on which he appears before us in the his- 
fetters to carry him to Babylon, and tooh also some | torical narrative, Jehu was advancing, after the 
of the precious vessels of the Temple and carried slaughter of Betheked, on the city of Samaria, when 
them to the land of Shinar. But he seems to have | he suddenly met the austere Bedouin coming to- 
changed his purpose as regarded Jehoiakim, and to | wards him (2 K.x.15). The king was in his cha- 
have accepted his submission, and reinstated him riot; the Arab was on foot, According to the 
on the throne, sia in remembrance of the | Hebrew text the king blessed Jehonadab, The 
fidelity of his father Josiah. What is certain is, | hand, whether of Jehonadab or Jehu, was offerod 
that Jehoiakim became tributary to Nebuchadnezzar | and grasped, The king lifted him up to the edge of 
his invasion of Judah, and continued so for | the chariot, apparently that he might whisper his 
three years, but at the end of that time broke his | secret into his ear, and said, “‘ Come with me, ard 
cath of allegiance and rebelled against him (2K. | see Iny zeal for Jehovah,” Having entrusted him 
miv. 1),. What moved or encouraged Jehoiakim | with the secret, he (LXX.) or his attendants (Heb. 
to this rebellion it is difficult to say, for there is | and A, V.) caused Jehonadab to proceed with him 
nothing to bear out Josephus’s assertion, that there | to Samaria in the royal chariot, No doubt he acted 
was anything in the attitude of Egypt at this time | in concert with Jehu throughout; the only occasion 
fo account for such a step. Though Nebuchad- | on which he is expressly mentioned is when he went 
heZzar was not able at that time to come in person | with Jehu through the temple of Baal to turn out 
to his rebellious vassal he sent against him | any that there might happen to be in the mass of 
humerous bands of Chaldeans, with Syrians, Moab- | Pagan worshippers (2K. x. 23), This is the last 
des Ammonites, who were all now subject to | we hear of him, 
te Le (2 K. xxiv. 7), and who cruelly harassed | Jehon’athan. 1. Son of Uzziah ; superintend- 
mae ole country. We are not acquainted with | ent of certain of king’ David’s storehouses (1 Chr, 
e details of the close of the reign. Probably as | xxvii. 25),—-%. One of the Levites who were sent 
: time approached for Nebuchadnezzar himself | by Jehoshaphat through the cities of Judah, with a 
is come against Judea the desultory attacks and | book of the Law, to teach the people (2 Chr. xvii, 
wasions of his troops became more concentrated. | 8).—-8. A priest (Neh, xii, 18); the representative 
“sr 12 an engagement with some of these forces, | of the family of Shemaiah (ver. 6), when Joiakim 
who thooh 14) WH Oppressed subjects, | was high-priest, 
bint Fe af to conciliate the Babylonians by the; Jeho'ram. 1. Son of Ahab king of Israel, who 
sir is ie king, Jehoiakim came to a violent | succeeded his brother Ahaziah, B.c. 896, and died 
a a th year of his reign, His body was | B.c, 884. The alliance between the kingdoms of 
bag us ey on the ground; and then, | Israel and Judah, commenced by his father and 
amy and buried Gee Some time, was dragged Jehoshaphat, was very close throughout his reign. 
ia uried with the burial of an ass,” with- | We first find him associated with Jehoshaphat and 
Pomp or lamentation, “beyond the gates of | the king of Edom, at that time a tributary of the 
Jer, xxii, 18, 19, ya Ms 30). All| kingdom of Judah, in a war against the Moabites. 
i i Mesha, their king, on the death of Ahab, had re- 
volted from Israel and refused to pay the custom- 
ary tribute of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams, 
Joram asked and obtained Jehoshaphat’s help to 
reduce him to his obedience, and accordingly the three 
kings, of Israel, Judah, and Edom, marched through 
the wilderness of Edom to attack him, The three 
armies were in the utmost danger of perishing for 
want of water. The piety of Jehoshaphat sug- 
gested an inquiry of some prophet of Jehovah, and 
Elisha the son of Shaphat, at that time and since 
the latter part of Ahab’s reign Elijah’s attendant 
(2 K. iii, 11; 1 K, xix. 19-21), was found with 
the host, From him Jehoram received & severe re- 
buke, and was bid to inquire of the prophets of his 
father and mother, the prophets of Baal. Never- 
theless for Jehoshaphat's sake Elisha inquired of 
Jehovah, and received the promise of an abundant 
supply of water, and of a great victory over the 
Moabites: a promise which was immediately ful- 
filled. The Moabites were put to the rout. ‘The 
| allies pursued them with great slaughter into their 
own land, which they utterly ravaged and de- 
stroyed with all its cities, Kirharaseth alone re- 
mained, and there the king of Moab made his last 
stand. An attempt to break through the besieging 
army having failed, he resorted to the desperate ex- 












































ng to him a vicious and irrelj ious character. The 
ied 2K. xiii, 37, tells us that ‘‘he did 
irate i Was evil in the sight of Jehovah,” a 
is Ber eel xxiv. 9, and 2 Chr. 
+o. 18 in the writings of Jeremiah 
~ by have the fullest portonitare 6f him. The 
0 of Jehoiakim extends from B.C. 609 to B.c, 

Tohos as some reckon 599, 
ret, arib, nead of the first of the 24 courses of 
(1 Che cording to the arrangement of king David 
fron ten Some of his descendants returned 
Chris | bylonish captivity, as we learn from 
Jose not Neh. xi. 10. Their chief in the days 
m the son of Jeshua was Mattenai (Neh. 


Mtr oo (1 Mace, ii. 1), and Josephus, as 
tho : 
fy sadah, and Jo gure the son of Rechab, 


u, 55, that his 


fm was established, under a fi 
at or near the town of Jabes ef *radah 
» To these last belonged Rechab and 
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pedient of offering up his eldest son, the heir to | except his youngest son Ahaziah, to death (2 Chr. 
his throne, as a burnt-offering, upon the wall of) xxii. 1),or carried them into captivity, and plun- 
the city, in the sight of the enemy, Upon this the | dered all his treasures. He died of a terrible disease 
Israelites retired and returned to their own Jand | (2 Chr. xxi. 19, 20) early in the twelfth year of 
(2 K. iii.) A little later, when war broke out be-| his brother-in-law Jehoram’s reign over Israel. 
tween Syria and Israel, we find Elisha befriending | Jehoshabe‘ath, the form in which the name of 
Jehoram, What happened after this to change the | JEHOSHEBA is given in 2 Chr. xxii. 11. | 
relations between the king and the prophet we can! Jehosh’aphat. 1. The son of Asa and Azubah, 
only conjecture. But it seems probable that when | succeeded to the throne Bc, 914, when he was 35 
the Syrian inroads ceased, and he felt less dependent | years old, and reigned 25 years, His history is to 
upon the aid of the prophet, he relapsed into idol- | be found among the events recorded in 1 K. xv. 
atry, and was rebuked by Elisha, and threatened | 24; 2 K. viii. 16, or in a continuous narrative in 
with a return of the calamities from which he had | 2 Chr, xvii. 1-xxi. 3. He was contemporary with 
escaped, Refusing to repent, a fresh invasion by | Ahab, Ahaziah, andJehoram, At first he strength- 
the Syrians, and a close siege of Samaria, actually | ened himself against Israel by fortifying and gar- 
came to pass, according probably to the word of the | risoning the cities of Judah and the Ephraimite 
prophet. Hence, when the terrible incident arose, | conquests of Asa. But soon afterwards the two 
in consequence ef the famine, of a woman boiling} Hebrew kings, perhaps appreciating their com- 
and eating her own child, the king immediately | mon danger from Damascus and the tribes on their 
attributed the evil to Elisha the son of Shaphat, | eastern frontier, formed an alliance, Jehoshaphat’s 
and determined to take away his life, The provi-| eldest son Jehoram married Athaliah, the daughter 
dential interposition by which both Elisha’s life was | of Ahab and Jezebel, In his own kingdom Jehosh- 
saved and the city delivered, is narrated 2 K, vii, | aphat-ever showed himself a zealous follower of the 
and Jehoram appears to have returned to friendly | commandments of God: he tried, it would seem 
teeling towards Elisha (2 K, viii, 4). It was very | not quite successfully, to put down the high places 
soon after the above events that Elisha went to| and groves in which the people of Judah burnt 
damascus, and predicted the revolt of Hazael, and| incense, In his third year he sent out certam 
his accession to the throne of Syria in the room of| princes, priests, and Levites, to go through the 
3en-hadad. Jehoram seems to have thought the | cities of Judah, teaching the people out of the Book 
revolution in Syria, which immediately followed | of the Law. Riches and honours increased around 
Elisha’s prediction, a good opportunity to pursue|him. He received tribute from the Philistines and 
his father’s favourite project of recovering Ramoth-| Arabians ; and kept up a large standing army In 
Gilead from the Syrians, He accordingly made an | Jerusalem, It was probably about the 16th year 
alliance with his nephew Ahaziah, who had just | of his reign (B.c, 898) when he went to Samaria 
succeeded Joram on the throne of Judah, and the | to visit Ahab and to become his ally in the great 
two kings proceeded to occupy Ramoth-Gilead by | battle of Ramoth-gilead, From thence Jehoshaphat 
force, ‘The expedition was an unfortunate one. | returned to Jerusalem in peace ; and went himself 
Jehoram was wounded in battle, and obliged to} through the people “ from Beersheba to Mount 
return to Jezreel to be healed of his wounds (2 K.| Ephraim,” reclaiming them to the law of God. 
vili, 29, ix. 14, 15), leaving his army under Jehu Turning his attention to foreign commerce, he built 
to hold Ramoth-Gilead against Hazael. Jehu, how- | at Ezion-geber, with the help of Ahaziah, a navy 
ever, and the army under his command, revolted designed to go to Tarshish ; but it was wrecked at 
from their allegiance to Jehoram (2 K, ix.), and, Ezion-geber. Before the close of his reign he was 
hastily marching to Jezreel, surprised Jehoram, | engaged in two additional wars. He was miracu- 
wounded and defenceless as he was, Jehoram, | lously delivered from a threatened attack of the 
going out to meet him, fell pierced by an arrow | people of Ammon, Moab, and Seir, After this, 
from Jehu’s bow on the very plat of ground | perhaps, must be dated the war which Jehoshaphat, 
which Ahab had wrested from Naboth the Jezreel- | in conjunction with Jehoram king of Israel and the 
ite; thus fulfilling to the letter the prophecy of | king of Edom, carried on against the rebellious king 
Elijah (1 K, xxi, 21-29), With the life of Je-| of Moab (2 K. iii.). In his declining years the ad- 
horam ended the dynasty of Omri,—2, Eldest son | ministration of affairs was placed (probably B.C. 
of Jehoshaphat, succeeded his father on the throne! 891) in the hands of his son Jehoram.—2 Son ot 
of Judah at the age of 32, and reigned eight years, | Ahilud, who filled the office of recorder or annalist 
from B.C. 893-2 to 885-4. Jehosheba his daughter | in the courts of David (2 Sam. viii. 16, &c.), and 
was wife to the high-priest Jehoiada, As soon as | Solomon (1 K, iv. 3).— 8, One of the priests, who 
he was fixed on the throne, he put his six brothers | (1 Chr. xv. 24) were appointed to blow trumpets 
to death, with many of the chief nobles of the land.| before the ark when it was carried from the house 
He then probably at the instance of his wife Atha-| of Obed-edom to Jerusalem,—4, Son of Parvah ; 
liah the daughter of Ahab, proceeded to establish | one of the twelve purveyors of king Solomon (1K. 
the worship of Baal, A prophetic writing from | iv. 17).—5. Son of Nimshi, and father of king 
the aged prophet Elijah (2 Chr, xxi. 12), failed to| Jehu (2 K. ix, 2, 14). c 
produce any good effect upon him, This was in the Jehosh'aphat, Valley of, a valley mentioned by 
first or second year of his reign. The remainder | Joel only, as the spot in which, after the yee i 
of it was a series of calamities, First the Edomites, | Judah and Jerusalem from captivity, Jehovah wou d 
who had been tributary to Jehoshaphat, revolted gather all the heathen (Joel iii. 2 ; hebr. iv. 2), rn 
te is doeaiuiom, and established their permanent |"would there sit to judge them for their renwal 
fortifed ence, Next Libnah, one of the strongest | to Israel (iii. 12; hebr. v. 4). The prophet va 
‘i t Aig in Judah (2 K. xix. 8), rebelled | to have glanced back to that triumphant day w 
agains im. Then followed invasions of armed | king Jehoshaphat, the greatest king the nation nl 
th of Philistines and of Arabians, who stormed | seen since Solomon, led out pe oe e ey br 
© king's palace, put his wives and all his children, | the wilderness of Tekoah, and was there blessed 
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sch a victory over the hordes of his enemies as was 
without parallel in the national records (2 Chr. 
xx.). But though such a reference to Jehoshaphat 
is both natural and characteristic, it is not certain 
that it is intended. The name may only be an 
imaginary one conferred on a spot which existed 
nowhere but in the vision of the prophet. Such 
was the view of some of the ancient translators. 
By others, however, the prophet has been supposed 
to have had the end of the world in view. And 
not only this, but the scene of “ Jehovah's judg- 
ment ”’ sas been localised, and the name has come 
down to us attached to the deep ravine which 

tes Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives, 
through which at one time the Kedron forced its 
stream. At what period the name was first applied 
to this spot is not known. There is no trace of it 
in the Bible or in Josephus. In both the only name 
used for this gorge is Kipron(N. T. CeEDRON). 
We first encounter its new title in the middle of 
the 4th century in the Onomasticon of Eusebius 
and Jerome, and in the Commentary of the latter 
Father on Joel. Since that time the name has been 
recognised and adopted by travellers of all ages and 
all faiths. Both Moslems and Jews believe that the 
last judgment is to take place there. The steep 
sides of the ravine, wherever a level strip affords 
the opportunity, are crowded—in places almost 
paved—by the sepulchres of the Moslems, or the 
simpler slabs of the Jewish tombs, alike awaiting 
the assembly of the last Judgment. The name 
Would seem to be generally confined by travellers to 
the upper part of the glen, from about the ‘* Tomb 
of the Virgin” to the south-east corner of the wall 
of Jerusalem, 

Jehoshe’ba, daughter of Joram king of Israel, 
and wife of Jehoiada the high-priest (2 K. xi. 2). 
Her name in the Chronicles is given JEHOSHA- 
BEATH. As she is called, 2 K. xi. 2, “ the daughter 
of Joram, sister of Ahaziah,’ it has been con- 
jectured that she was the daughter, not of Athaliah, 
bat of Joram by another wife. This may be ; but 
It is also possible that the omission of Athaliah’s 
pame may have been occasioned by the detestation 
in which it was held. She is the only recorded in- 
ea of the marriage of a princess of the royal 
Ouse with a high-priest. On this occasion it was 
; Providential circumstance (2 Chr. xxii. 11), as in- 
infent? and probably enabling her to rescue the 
intant Jeash from the massacre of his brothers. 

J ehua. In this form is given the name of 

ua in Nom. xiii, 16, on the occasion of its be- 
stowal by Moses, Once more only the name ap- 
es in its full form in the A, V.—as 
vi 21) uah, in the genealogy of Ephraim (1 Chr. 

Jehovah, 
by which God 
‘atirely lost, 


The true pronunciation of this name, 
was known to the Hebrews, has been 
arid, the Jews themselves scrupulously 
Mei § every mention of it, and substituting in its 
aby ain other of the words with whose proper 
Ste gare : may happen to be written. This 
alge ic had its origin in reverence, and has 
6a ag ererated into a superstition, was founded 

which oe rendering of Lev. xxiv. 16, from 
“was inferred that the mere utterance of 


leuk constituted @ capital offence. According to 


tradition, it was 

t pronounced but once a 

Mer, * high-priest on the day of Atonement 
entered the Holy of Holies; but on this 


Point : 
ene some doubt. On the authority of 
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Maimonides we learn that it ceased with Simeon the 
Just. But even after the destruction of the second 
Temple instances are met with of individuals who 
were in possession of the mysterious secret. Von 
Bohlen asserts that beyond all doubt the word Je- 
hovah is not Shemitic in its origin. He connects it 
with the Sanscrit devas, devo, the Greek Ards, and 
Latin Jovis or Diovis. That the Hebrews learned 
the word from the Egyptians is a theory which has 
found some advocates. There can be but little 
doubt that the process in reality was reversed, and 
that in this case the Hebrews were, not the bor- 
rowers, but the lenders, We have indisputable 
evidence that it existed among them, whatever may 
have been its origin, many centuries before it is 
found in other records; of the contrary we have no 
evidence whatever. One argument for the Egyp- 
tian origin of Jehovah may be noticed. It is found 
in the circumstance that Pharaoh changed the name 
of Eliakim to Jehoiakim (2 K. xxiii. 34), which it 
is asserted is not in accordance with the practice of 
conquerors towards the conquered, unless the Egyp- 
tian king imposed upon the king of Judah the name 
of one of his own gods. But the same reasoning 
would prove that the origin of the word was Ba- 
bylonian, for the king of Babylon changed the name 
of Mattaniah to Zedekiah (2 K. xxiv. 17). But 
many, abandoning as untenable the theory of an 
Egyptian origin, have sought to trace the name 
among the Phoenicians and Canaanitish tribes. From 
the occurrence of Jehovah as a compound in the 
proper names of many who were not Hebrews, Ha- 
maker contends that it must have been known 
among heathen people. But such knowledge, if it 
existed, was no more than might have veen obtained 
by their necessary contact with the Hebrews. The 
names of Uriah the Hittite, of Araunah or Aranjah 
the Jebusite, of Tobiah the Ammonite, and of the 
Canaanitish town Bizjothjah, may be all explained 
without having recourse to Hamake:’s hypothesis. 
Most of the authorities on the opposite side have 
taken for the basis of their explanations, and the 
different methods of punctuation which they pro- 
pose, the passage in Ex. iii. 14, to which we must 
naturally look for a solution of the question. When 
Moses received his commission to be the deliverer of 
Israel, the Almighty, who appeared in the burning 
bush, communicated to him the name which he 
should give as the credentials of his mission: ‘‘ And 


God said unto Moses, I au THaT J am (WN MIN 
MAN, ehyeh Asher ehyeh); and he said, Thus 


shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I 
Am hath sent me unto you.” That this passage is 
intended to indicate the etymology of Jehovah, as 
understood by the Hebrews, no one has ventured to 
doubt: it is in fact the key to the whole mystery. 
But, though it certainly supplies the etymology, 
the interpretafion must be determined from other 
considerations, According to this view then, M)71° 
must be the 3rd sing. masc. fut. of the substantive 
verb 1°, the older form of which was 17. Of 
the many punctuations which have been proposed, 
the most correct appear to be 7}: or M}i1, and 


we accept the former, i.e. Yahdveh, as the more 
probable, continuing at the same time for the sake 
of convenience to adopt the form ‘‘ Jehovah” in 
what follows, on account of its familiarity to Eng- 
lish readers, The next point for consideration 1s 
of vastly more importance: what is oe of 
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Jehovah, and what does it express of the being and 
nature of God, more than or in distinction from the 
other names applied to the deity in the O. T.? 
Elohim is used in many cases of the gods of the 
heathen, , 
the Hebrews, and denoted generally the Deity when 
spoken of a supernatural being, and when no na- 
tional feeling influenced the speaker. But, although 
the distinction between Elchim, as the general ape 
pellation of Deity, and Jehovah, the national God 
of the Israelites, contains some superficial truth, 
the real nature of their difference must be sought 
for far deeper, and as a foundation for the argu- 
ments which will be adduced recourse must again 
be had to etymology. With regard to the deriva- 
tion of Elohim, etymologists are divided in their 
opinions; some connecting it with é/, and the un- 
used root, al, “to be strong.” From whatever 
root, however, the word may be derived, most are 
of opinion that the primary idea contained in it is 
that of strength, power; so that Elohim is the 
proper appellation of the Deity, as manifested in 
His creative and universally sustaining agency, and 
in the general divine guidance and government. of 
the world. The question now arises, What is the 
meaning to be attached to the plural form of the 
word? Some have discovered therein the mystery 
of the Trinity, while others maintain that it points 
to polytheism, It is probable that the plural form 
Elohim, instead of pointing to polytheism, is applied 
to God as comprehending in Himself the fulness of 
all power, and uniting in a perfect degree all that 
which the name signifies, and all the attributes 
which the heathen ascribe to the several divinities 
of their pantheon. The singular &/éah, with few 
exceptions (Neh. ix. 17; 2 Chr. xxxii. 15), occurs 
only in poetry. It will be found, upon examina- 
tion of the passages in which Elohim occurs, that it 
is chiefly in places where God is exhibited only in 
the plenitude of lis power, and where no especial 
veference is made to his unity, personality, or ho- 
liness, or to his relation to Israel and the theocracy, 
But while Elohim exhibits God displayed in his 
power as the creator and governor of the physical 
universe, the name Jehovah designates his nature 
as He stands in relation to man, as the only 
almighty, true, personal, holy Being, a spirit, and 
“the father of spirits” (Num. xvi. 22; comp. John 
iy. 24), who revealed himself to his people, made a 
covenant with them, and became their lawyiver, 
and to whom all honour and worship are due. If 
the etymology above given be accepted, and the 
name be derived from the future tense of the sub- 
stantive verb, it would denote, in accordance with 
the general analogy of proper names of a similar 
form, “ He that is,’ “the Being,” whose chief 
attribute is eternal existence. As the Israelites 
were in a remarkable manner distinguished as the 
people of Jehovah, who became their lawgiver and 
supreme ruler, it is not strange that He should be 
put in strong contrast with Chemosh (Judg. xi. 
24), Ashtaroth (Judg. x. 6) and the Baalim (Judg. 
its 7), the national deities of the surrounding na- 
tions, and thus be pre-eminently distinguished in 
one aspect of his character as the tutelary deity of 
Coe Such and no more was He to the 
eae A - xx, 23); but all this and much more 

e Israelites, to whom Jehovah was a distinct 
personal subsistence,—the living God, who reveals 
himself to man by word and deed hel ides 
saves, and delivers, and i » helps, guides, 
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is tothe New Testament. Jehovah was no abstract 
name, but thoroughly practical, and stood in inti- 
mate connexion with the religious life of the people. 
While Elohim represents God only in his most out- 
ward: relation to man, and distinguishes him as 
recognised in his omnipotence, Jehovah describes 
him according to his innermost being. In Jehovah 
the moral attributes are presented as constituting 
the essence of his nature; whereas in Elohim there 
is no reference to personality or moral character. 
That Jehovah is identical with Elohim, and not a 
separate being, is indicated by the joint use of 
the names Jehovah-Elohim. The antiquity of the 
name Jehovah among the Hebrews has formed the 
subject of much discussion, That it was not 
known before the age of Moses has been inferred 
from Ex. vi. 3; while Von Bohlen assigns to it a 
much more recent date. But, on the other hand, 
it would seem from the etymology of the word that 
it originated in an age long prior to that of Moses, 


in whose time the root M7=i1's1 was already an- 


tiquated. At the same time it is distinctly stated 
in Ex, vi. 3, that to the patriarchs God was not 
known by the name Jehovah. If, therefore, this 
passage has reference to the first revelation of Je- 
hovah simply as a name and title of God, there is 
clearly a discrepancy which requires to be explained. 
In renewing his promise of deliverance from Egypt, 
‘God spake unto Moses and said unto him, I am 
Jehovah; and I appeared unto Abraham, unto 
[saac, and unto Jacob, (by the name of) God Al- 
mighty (EZ/ Shaddai), but by my name Jehovah 
was I not known to them.” It follows then that, 
if the reference were merely to the name as a name, 
the passage in question would prove equally that 
before this time Elohim was unknown as an appel- 
lation of the Deity, and God would appear ubl- 
formly as El Shaddai in the patriarchal history. 
Calvin saw at once that the knowledge there spoken 
of could not refer to the syllables and letters, but 
to the recognition of God’s glory and majesty. It 
was not the name, but the true depth of its sign!- 
ficance which was unknown to and uncomprehended 
by the patriarchs. They had known God as the 
omnipotent, Zl Shaddai (Gen. xvii. 1, xxviii. 3), 
the ruler of the physical universe, and of man as 
one of his creatures; asa God eternal, immutable, 
and true to his promises he was yet to be revealed. 
In the character expressed by the name Jehovah he 
had not hitherto been fully known; his true attri- 
butes had not been recognised in his working and 
acts for Israel. Referring to other passages m 
which the phrase “ the name of God” occurs, it 3s 
clear that something more is intended by it than a 
mere appellation, and that the proclamation of the 
name of God is a revelation of his moral attributes, 
and of his true character as Jehovah (Ex. xxxiil 
19, xxxiv. 6, 7) the God of the covenant, Great 
stress has been laid, by those who deny the an- 
tiquity of the name Jehovah, upon the fact that 
proper names compounded with it occur but seldom 
before the age of Samuel and David. It is un- 
doubtedly true that, after the revival of the true 
faith among the Israelites, proper names S° ea 
pounded did become more frequent, but if it can 

shown that prior to the time of Moses any #8 
names existed, it will be sufficient to prove that the 
name Jehovah was not entirely unknown. Among 
ted for this | ela aff 
Jochebed the mother of Moses, and 
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4.evi, and Moriah, the mountain on which Abraham 
‘vas commanded to offer up Isaac. Against the 
former it is urged that Moses might have changed 
her name to Jochebed after the name Jehovah had 
been communicated by God; but this is very im- 
promble, as he was at this time eighty years old, 
and his mother in all probability dead. If this only 
be admitted as a genuine instance of a name com- 
pounded with Jehovah, it takes us at once back 
into the patriarchal age, and proves that a word 
which was employed im forming the proper name 
of Jacob’s granddaughter could not have been un- 
known to that patriarch himself. The name Mo- 
tiah is of more importance, for ia one passage iu 
which it occurs it is accompanied by an etymology 
intended to indicate what was then understood by 
it (2 Chr. iii. 1). 

Jeho'vah-Ji'reh, i.e. “ Jehovah will see,” or 
“ provide,” the name given by Abraham to the place 
on which he had been commanded to offer Isaac, to 
‘commemorate the interposition of the angel of Je- 
hovah, who appenred to prevent the sacrifice (Gen. 
xati, 14) and provided another victim. 

Jeho'vah-nis'si, i.e. ‘‘ Jehovah my banner,” 
the name given by Moses to the altar which he 
built in commemoration of the discomfiture of the 
Amalekites by Joshua and his chosen warriors at 
Rephidim (Ex. xvii. 15). The significance of the 
name is probably contained in the allusion to the 
staff which Moses held in his hand as a banner 
during the engagement. 

Jeho'vah-sha'lom, i.e. “ Jehovah (is) peace,” 
or, with an ellipsis, “Jehovah, the God 
peace,” the altar erected by Gideon in Ophrah was 
#0 called in memory of the salutation addressed to 
him by the angel of Jehovah, “Peace be unto 
thee” (Judg. vi. 24). 

Jeho'sabad. 1. A Korahite Levite, second son 
of Obed-edom, and one of the porters of the south 
gate of the Temple, and of the storehouse there in 
the time of David (1 Chr. xxvi. 4, 15, compared 
With Neh. xii. 25).—mQ. A Benjamite, captain of 
ree armed men, in the days of king Jeho- 

ray (2 Chr. xvii, 18).<-8, Son of Shomer or 
imrith, a Moabitish woman, who with another 
‘aspired against king Joash and slew him in his 
bed (2 K. xii, 21; 2 Chr, xxiv. 26). 
a son of the high-priest SERAIAH 
ni vi. 14, 15) in the reign of Zedekiah. When 
father was slain at Riblah by order of Nebu- 
21) ta in the 11th of Zedekiah (2 K. xxv. 18, 
7 lars was led away captive to Babylon 
mii 15), where he doubtless spent the re- 
hich of his days. He himself never attained 
wiki but he was the father of JE- 
ens high-priest who with Zerubbabel headed 
a_i Captivity—and of all his suc- 
Ne si. 9 e pontificate of Alcimus (Ezr. iii. 2; 
him, \. 26, &e.). Nothing more is known about 


Yehu, 1, The founder of the fifth dynasty of 
igi teed Israel. His history was told in the 
He icles of the Kings of Israel” (2 K. x. 
2); i father’s name was Jehoshaphat (2 K. 
rape grandfather's was Nimshi. In his youth 
: one of the Guards of Ahab. His first 
tone history is when, with @ comrade in 
; ar, he rode behind Ahab on .the fatal 
isd we tes rang to Jezreel, = heard, and 
the e warning of Elij inst 
Murderer of Naboth (2K, iz, 25). Sate tal 
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already, as it would seem, been known to Elijah as 
& youth of promise, and, accordingly, in the vision 
at Horeb he is mentioned as the future king of 
Israel, whom Elijah is to anoint as the minister of 
vengeance on Israel (1 K. xix. 16, 17). This in- 
junction, for reasons unknown to us, Elijah never 
fulfilled. It was reserved long afterwards for his 
successor Elisha. Jehu meantime, in the reigns of 
Ahaziah and Jehoram, had risen to importance, 
He was, under the last-named king, captain of the 
host in the siege of Ramoth-Gilead. Whilst in 
the midst of the officers of the besieging army a 
youth suddenly entered, of wild appearance (2 K. 
ix. 11), and insisted on a private interview with 
Jehu. They retired into a secret chamber. The 
youth uncovered a vial of the sacred oil which he 
had brought with him, poured it over Jehu’s head, 
and after announcing to him the message from 
Elisha, that he was appointed to be king of Israel 
and destroyer of the house of Ahab, rushed out of 
the house and disap Jehu’s countenance, as 
he re-entered the assembly of officers, showed that 
some strange tidings had reached him. He tried at 
first to evade their questions, but then revealed the 
situation in which he found himself placed by the 
prophetic call. In a moment the enthusiasm of 
the army took fire. They threw their garments 
under his feet, so as to form a rongh carpet of state, 
placed him on the top of the stairs, as on an ex- 
tempore throne, blew the royal salute on their 
trumpets, and thus ordained him king. He then 
cut off all communication between Ramoth-Gilead 
and Jezreel, and set off, full speed, with his ancient 
comrade, Bidkar, whom he had made captain of the 
host in his place, and a band of horsemen. From 
the tower of Jezreel a watchman saw the cloud of 
dust (A. V. “ company ”) and announced his coming 
(2 K. ix. 17). The messengers that were sent out 
to him he detained, on the same principle of secrecy 
which had guided all his movements, It was not 
till he had almost reached the city, and was iden- 
tified by the watchman, that alarm was taken. But 
it was not till, in answer to Jehoram’s question, 
“Is it peace, Jehu?” that Jehu’s fierce denuncia- 
tion of Jezebel at once revealed the danger. Jehu 
seized his opportunity, and shot him through the 
heart (ix, 24). The body was thrown out on the 
fatal field, and whilst his soldiers pursued and killed 
the king of Judah at Beth-gan (A. V. “ the garden- 
house”), probably Engannim, Jehu himself ad- 
vanced to the gates of Jezreel and fulfilled the 
divine warning on Jezebel as already on Jehoram. 
He then entered on a work of extermination hitherto 
unparalleled in the history of the Jewish monarchy. 
All the descendants of Ahab that remained in Jezreel, 
together with the officers of the court, and hierarchy 
of Astarte, were swept away. His next step was 
to secure Samaria. Every stage of his progress 
was marked with blood. At the gates of Jezreel 
he found the heads of seventy princes of the house 
of Ahab, ranged in two heaps. Next, at ‘ the 
shearing-house * (or Beth-eked) bet ween Jezreel and 
Samaria he encountered forty-two sons or nephews 
(2 Chr. xx. 8) of the late king of Judah. These 
also were put to the sword at the fatal well. As 
he drove on he encountered a strange figure, such as 
might have reminded him of the great Elijah. It 
was Jehonadab, the austere Arabian secretary, the 
son of Rechab. In him his keen eye discovered a 
ready ally. He took him into his chariot, and they 
concocted their schemes as they ae euiais 
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(x. 15, 16). Up to this moment there was nothing | (1 Chr. v. 7).—2. A Merarite Levite, one of the 
\yhich showed anything beyond a determination to gate-keepers to the sacred tent (1 Chr. xv. 18). 
exterminate in all its branches the personal ad-| His duty was also to play the harp (ver. 21), or 
herents of Ahab. There was to be a new inaugura- | the psaltery and harp (xvi. 5), in the service before 
tion of the worship of Baal. A solemn assembly, | the Ark.=-3. A Gershonite Levite, one of the Bene- 
sacred vestments, innumerable victims, were ready. | Asaph, forefather of JAHAZIEL in the time of king 
The vast temple at Samaria raised by Abab (1 K. | Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xx. 14).—4, The Scribe who 
xvi, 32) was crowded from end to end. ‘The chief | kept the account of the numbers of king Uzziah’s 
sacrifice was offered, as if in the excess of his zeal, | irregular predatory warriors (2 Chr. xxvi. 11).— 
by Jehu himself. Jehonadab joined in the decep- 5. A Gershonite Levite, one of the Bene-Elizaphan 
tion. ‘There was some apprehension lest worship- | (2 Chr. xxix. 13).—6, One of the chiefs of the Le 
pers of Jehovah might be found in the temple; |vites in the time of. Josiah (2 Chr. xxxv. 9).— 
such, it seems, had been the intermixture of the}'%. One of the Bene-Adonikam who formed part of 
_ two religions. As soon, however, as it was ascer- | the caravan of Ezra from Babylon to Jerusalem 
tained that all, and none but, the idolaters were (Ezr. viii, 13).—-8. A layman, of the Bene-Nebo, 
there, the signal was given to eighty trusted guards, | who had taken a foreign wife and had to relinquish 
and a sweeping massacre removed at one plow the | her (Ezr. x. 43). 
whole heathen population of the kingdom of Israel.| Jekab’zeel, a fuller form of the name of KaB- 
This is the last public act recorded of Jehu. The | ZEEL, the most remote city of Judah on the southern 
remaining twenty-seven years of his long reign are | frontier (Neh. xi. 25). 
over in a few words, in which two points Jekame'‘am, a Levite in the time of King David: 
only are material :—He did not destroy the calf- | fourth of the sons of Hebron, the son of Kohath 
worship of Jeroboam :—The Trans-jordanic tribes | (1 Chr. xxiii. 19, xxiv. 23). 
suffered much from the ravages of Hazael (2 K. x. Jekami’ah, son of Shallum, in the line of Ahlai 
29-33). He was buried in state in Samaria, and | (1 Chr. ii. 41). 
was succeeded by his son JEHoaHAz (2 K. x. 35). Jeku'thiel, a man recorded in the genealogies of 
His name is the first of the Israelite kings which Judah (1 Chr. iv. 18) as the son of a certain Ezra 
appears in the Assyrian monuments.—2, Jehu, son | or Mered, by his Jewish wife (A. V. Jehudijah), 
of Hanani; a prophet of Judah, but whose minis- | and in his turn the father, or founder, of the town 
trations were chiefly directed to Israel. His father | of Zanoah. 
was probably the seer who attacked Asa (2 Chr.| Jemi'ma, the eldest of the three daughters born 
xvi. 7). He must have begun his career as @ pro- to Job after the restoration of his prosperity (Job 
phet when very young. He first denounced Baasha | xlii. 14). 
(1 K. xvi. 1, 7), and then, after an interval of| Jem'naan (Jud. ii. 28). No doubt Jabneel— 
thirty years, reappears to denounce Jehoshaphat for generally called Jamnia by the Greek writers—is 
his alliance with Ahab (2 Chr, xix. 2, 3). He sur- | intended. ; 
vived Jehoshaphat and wrote his life (xx, 34).— Jemu'el, the eldest son of Simeon (Gen. xlvi. 
3. A man of Judah of the house of Hezron (1 Chr. | 10; Ex. vi. 15). 
ii. 38).—4. A Simeonite, son of Josibiah (1Chr.iv.| Jeph'thae (Heb. xi. 32). The Greek form of 
35).—<=5, Jehu the Antothite was one of the chief | the name JEPHTHAH. ’ 
of the heroes of Benjamin, who joined David at| Jeph’thah, a judge, about B.C. 1143-1137. His 
Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 3). history is contained in Judg. xi. 1-xii. 7. He 
Jehub’bah, a man of Asher; son of Shamer or | was a Gileadite, the son of Gilead and a concubine. 
Shomer, of the house of Beriah (1 Chr. vii. 34). | Driven by the legitimate sons from his father’s in- 
Je‘hucal, son of Shelemiah ; one of two persons heritance, he went to Tob, and became the head of 
sent by king Zedekiah to Jeremiah, to entreat his | a company of freebooters in a debateable land pro- 
prayers and advice (Jer, xxxvii. 3). bably belonging to Ammon (2 Sam. x. 6). His 
Jeyhud, one of the towns of the tribe of Dan | fame asa bold and successful captain was cart 
(Josh, xix. 45), named between Baalath and Bene- | back to his native Gilead ; and when the time was 
berak. A place called el-Yehudiyeh, inserted on | ripe for throwing off the yoke of Ammon, Jephthah 
Van de Velde’s map at 7 miles east of Jaffa and 5 | consented to become their captain, on the condition 
north of Lydd. (solemnly ratified before the Lord in Mizpeh) thet , 
Jehudi, son of Nethaniah, a man employed by jin the event of his success against Armmon he 
the princes of Jehoiakim’s court to fetch Baruch to should: still remain as their acknowledged head. 
read Jeremiah’s denunciation (Jer. xxxvi. 14), and | He collected warriors throughoyt Gilead and Ma- 
then by the king to fetch the volume itself and read | nasseh, the provinces which acknowledged his autho- 
abe him (21, 23). rity ; and then he vowed his vow unto the Lord. 
Jehudi jah. There is really no such name in the | The Ammonites were routed with great slaughter. 
Heb. Bible as that which our A. V. exhibits at | Twenty cities, from Aroer on the Arnon to Minnith 
1 Chr.‘iv. 18. If it is a proper name at all it is and to Abel Keramim, were taken from them. But 
Ha-jehudijah, like Ham-melech, Hak-koz, &c.; and | as the conqueror returned to Mizpeh there camé 
seems to be rather an appellative, ‘the Jewess.” | out to meet him a procession of damsels with dances 
ae far as an opinion can be formed of so obscure | and timbrels, and among them—the first. person 
vase pay corrupt a pussage, Mered married | from his own house—his daughter and only child. 
ae emt a Jewess, the other an Egyptlan, a | “ Alas! my daughter, thou hast brought me nits 
ts ent r.of Pharaoh, The Jewess was sister of | low,” was the greeting of the heart-stricken father. 
aham, the father of the cities of Keilah and Esh- 


temoa. 


Jehu'sh, so 
Saal (1 Chr. viii $9) Hees ereroates deerme et 


Jeiel. 1. A Reubenite of the house of Joel 













































sonal suffering in the hour of her father’s triump : 
Only she asks for a respite of two months to with- 
draw to her native mountains, and in their recesses 
to weep with her virgin-friends over the early dis 
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appointment of her life. When that time was ended 
she returned to her father, and ‘he did unto her 
his vow.” But Jephthah had not long leisure, even 
if he were disposed, for the indulgence of domestic 
grief, The proud tribe of Ephraim challenged his 
right to go to war, as he had done without their 
concurrence, against Ammon. He first defeated 
them, then intercepted the fugitives at the fords of 
Jordan, and there put forty-two thousand men to 
the sword. He judged Israel six years and died. 
It is generally conjectured that his jurisdiction was 
limited to the trans-Jordanic region, That the 
daughter of Jephthah was really offered up to God 
in sacrifice—slain by the hand of her father and 
then burnt —is a horrible conclusion, but one which 
it seems impossible to avoid. Joseph Kimchi sup- 
posed that, instead of being sacrificed, she was shut 
up in a house which her father built for the pur- 
pose, and that she was there visited by the daughters 
of Israel four days in each year so long as she lived. 
This interpretation has been adopted by many emi- 
nent men. 

Jephun'ne (Ecclus. xlvi. 7). [JEPHUNNEH. ] 

Jephun'neh. 1. Father of Caleb the spy. He 
ippears to have belonged to an Edomitish tribe called 
Kenezites, from Kenaz their founder. (See Num. 
sili. 6, &e,, xxzii. 12, &c.; Josh. xiv. 14, &c.; 
1 Chr. iv. 15.)==%. A descendant of Asher, eldest 
of the three sons of Jether (1 Chr. vii. 38). 

Je'rah, the fourth in order of the sons of Joktan 
(Gen. x, 26: 1 Chr. i, 20), and the progenitor of a 
tribe of southern Arabia. He has not been satis- 
factorily identified with the name of any Arabian 
Place or tribe, though a fortress named Yerdkh is 
mentioned as belonging to the district of the Nijjdd, 
Which is in Mahreh, at the extremity of the Yemen. 
A very different identification has been proposed by 

art. He translates Jerah =‘‘ the moon”’ into 
Arabic, and finds the descendants of Jerah in the 
Atilaei, a people dwelling near the Red Sea, on the 
he of'a passage in Herodotus (iii. 8), in which 
says of the Arabs, Bacchus they call in their 
guage Orotal ; and Urania, Alilat.” 

Jerah'meel. 1. First-born son of Hezron, the 
aoe the son of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 9, 25- 

~!, 33, 42)e02, A Merarite Levite, the repre- 
ee of the family of Kish, the son of Mahli 
J Chr. xxiv, 29; comp. xxiii. 21).—8. Son of 

elech, who was employed by Jehoiakim to 
ea oo and Baruch prisoners, after he had 
28), roll of Jeremiah’s prophecy (Jer. xxxvi. 


ap, Tah meclites, the. The tribe descended from 
rst of the foregoing persons (1 Sam. xxvii. 10). 
Mey dwelt in the south of Judah, 
oe (1 Esd, v. 22), [Jericno. 
art 1, Son of Mahalaleel and father of 
joteh (1 Chr. i, 2), One of the descendants of 
ys signalised as the “father—i. ¢. the founder— 
Had (1 Chr. iv. 18), 
E piaopal a jayman one of the Bene-Hashum, 
vi (ker ala ‘. by Ezra to put away his foreign 
eremi'ah. 1. Life.—It will be convenient to 
Sralige play known as to the life and work of this 
; ons corresponding to its chief periods. 
) ae pecs mc. £38-608.-—In the 13th 
bj 1 bu Of Josiah, the Prophet speaks of 
ae i achild” (i. 6). We cannot rely 
may af 's word as a chronological datum. We 
cast infer, however, as we can trace his life 
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in full activity for upwards of forty years from this 
period, that at the commencement of that reign he 
could not have passed out of actual childhood. He 
is described as ‘‘the son of Hilkiah of the priests 
that were in Anathoth” (i, 1). Some have identi- 
fied this Hilkiah with the high-priest who bore so 
large a share in Josiah’s work of reformation, but 
of this there is no evidence. The boy would hear 
among the priests of his native town, not three 
miles distant from Jerusalem, of the idolatries and 
cruelties of Manasseh and his son Amon. He would 
be trained in the traditional precepts and ordinances 
of the Law. He would become acquainted with 
the names and writings of older prophets. As he 
grew up towards manhood, he would hear also of 
the work which the king and his counsellors were 
carrying on, and of the teaching of the woman, 
who alone, or nearly so, in the midst of that 
religious revival, was looked upon as speaking 


from direct prophetic inspiration. In all likeli- . 


hood he came into actual contact with them. Pos- 
sibly, too, to this period of his life we may trace 
the commencement of that friendship with the 
family of Neriah which was afterwards so fruitful 
in results. As the issue of all these influences we 
find in him all the conspicuous features of the de- 
vout ascetic character: intense consciousness of his 
own weakness, great susceptibility to varying emo- 
tions, a spirit easily bowed down. Left to himself, 
he might have borne his part among the: reforming 
priests of Josiah’s reign, free from their formalism 
and hypocrisy. But “the word of Jehovah came 
to him” (i. 2) and by that divine voice the secret 
of his future life was revealed to him, at the very 
time when the work of reformation was going on 
with fresh vigour (2 Chr. xxxiv. 3), when he him- 
self was beginning to have the thoughts and feelings 
of a man. A life-long martyrdom was set before 
him, a struggle against kings and priests and people 
(i. 18). For a time, it would seem he held aloof 
trom the work which was going on throughout the 
nation. His name is nowhere mentioned in the 
history of the memorable eighteenth year of Josiah. 
Though five years had passed since he had entered 
on the work of a prophet, it is from Hulda, not 
from him, that the king and his princes seek for 
counsel. The discovery of the Book of the Law, 
however, could not fail to exercise an influence on a 
mind like Jeremiah’s: his later writings show abund- 
ant traces of it; and the result apparently was, 
that he could not share the hopes which others 
cherished. He saw that the reformation was but a 
surface one. Israel had gone into captivity, and 
Judah was worse than Israel (iti. 11). It was as 
hard for him, as it had been for Isaiah, to find 
among the princes and people who worshipped in 
the Temple, one just, truth-seeking man (v. 1, 28). 
His own work, as a priest and prophet, led him 
to discern the falsehood and lust of rule which 
were at work under the form of zeal (v. 31). The 
strange visions which had followed upon his call 
(i. 11-16) taught him that Jehovah would 
“hasten” the performance of His word, Hence, 
though we have hardly any mention of special incid- 
ents in the life of Jeremiah during the eighteen 
years between his call and Josiah’s death, the main 
features of his life come distinctly enough before us. 
He had even then his experience of the bitterness of 
the lot to which God had called him. The duties 
of the priest, even if he continued to discharge 
them, were merged in those of the new and special 
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office. Towards the close of the reign, however, 
he appears to have taken some part in the great 
national questions then at issue. Josiah, probably 
following the advice of Jeremiah, chose to attach 
himself to the new Chaldaean kingdom, and lost 
his life in the vain attempt to stop the progress of 
the Egyptian king. We may think of this as one 
of the first great sorrows of Jeremiah’s life.— 
2.) Under Jehoahaz (=Shallum), B.c, 608.—The 
short reign of this.prince (chosen by the people on 
hearing of Josiah’s death, and after three months 
deposed by Pharaoh-Necho) gave little scope for 
direct prophetic action. The fact of his deposition, 
however, shows that he had been set up against 
Egypt, and therefore as representing the policy of 
which Jeremiah had been the advocate; and this 
may account forthe tenderness and pity with which 
he speaks of him in his Egyptian exile (xxii. 11, 
12).—(3.) Under Jehoiakim, B.c. 607-597.—In 
the weakness and disorder which characterised this 
reign, the work of Jeremiah became daily more pro- 
minent, The king had come to the throne as the 
vassal of Egypt, and for a time the Egyptian party 
was dominant in Jerusalem. Others, however, held 
that the only way of safety lay in accepting the 
supremacy of the Chaldaeans. Jeremiah appeared 
as the chief representative of this party. He had 
learnt to discern the signs of the times; the evils 
of the nation were not to be cured by any half- 
measures of reform, or by foreign alliances, The 
king of Babylon was God’s servant (xxv. 9, xxvii. 
6) doing His work, and was for a time to prevail 
over all resistance. Hard as it was for one who 
sympathised so deeply with all the sufferings of his 
country, this was the conviction to which he had 
to bring himself. He had to expose himself to the 
suspicion of treachery by declaring it. Men claim- 
ing to be prophets had their ** word of Jeliovah” 
to set against his (xiv. 13, xxiii. 7), and all that 
he could do was to commit his cause to God, and 
wait for the result. Some of the most. striking 
scenes in this conflict are brought before us with 
great vividness (xxvi.), If. Jeremiah was not at 
once hunted to death, like Urijah (xxvi. 23), it 
was only because his friend Ahikam was powerful 
enough to protect him. The fourth year of Je- 
hoiakim was yet more memorable. The battle of 
Carchemish overthrew the hopes of the Egyptian 
party (xlvi. 2), and the armies of Nebuchadnezzar 
drove those who had no defenced cities to take 
refuge in Jerusalem. (xxxv. 11). As one of the 
consequences of this, we have the interesting epi- 
sode of the Rechabites. In this year too came 
another solemn message to the king: prophecies 
which had been uttered, here and there at intervals, 
were now to be gathered together, written in a 
book, and read as a whole in the hearing of the 
people. Baruch, already known as the Prophet's 
disciple, acted as scribe; and in the following year, 
when a solemn fast-day called the whole people 
together in the Temple (xxxvi. 1-9), Jeremiah— 
hindered himself, we know not how—sent him to 
proclaim them. The result was as it had been 
_e the princes of Judah connived at the escape 
: eee and his scribe (xxxvi. 19). The 
Hieeniak ber impotent rage upon the scroll which 
rama written, Jeremiah and Baruch, in 
es; amoog them, probaly, the ets etic 
’ » the 

so erate ber, should die by the sword, a be 
and dishonoured (xxii, 30). In 
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ch. xlv., which belongs to this period, we have a. 
glimpse into the relations which existed between 
the master and the scholar, and into what at that 
time were the thoughts of each of them. In the 
absence of special dates for other events in the reign 
of Jehoinkim, we may bring together into one pic- 
ture some of the most striking features of this 
period of Jeremiah’s life. As the danger from the 
Chaldaeans became more threatening, the persecution 
against him grew hotter, his own thoughts were 
more bitter and desponding (xviii.). The people 
sought his life: his voice rose up in the prayer 
that God would deliver and avenge him. That 
thought he soon reproduced in act as well as word. 
Standing in the valley of Ben-Hinnom, he broke 
the earthen vessel he carried in his hands, and pro- 
phesied to the people that the whole city should 
be defiled with the dead, as that valley had been, 
within their memory, by Josiah (xix. 10-13). The 
boldness of the speech and act drew upon him im- 
mediate punishment. The years that followed 
brought no change for the better. Famine and 
drought were added to the miseries of the people 
(xiv. 1), but false prophets still deceived them with 
assurances of plenty; and Jeremiah was looked on 
with dislike, as ‘‘a prophet of evil,’ and “ every 
one cursed” him (xv. 10). He was set, however, 
“as a fenced brazen wall” (xv. 20), and went on 
with his work, reproving king and nobles and 
people.—(4.) Under Jehoiachin (=Jeconiah), B.C. 
597.—The danger which Jeremiah had so long fore- 
told at last came near. First Jehoiakim, and after~ 
wards his successor, were carried into exile (2 K. 
xxiv.). Of the work of the prophet in this short 
reign we have but the fragmentary record of xxii. 
24-30.——(5.) Under Zedekiah, B.C. 597-586.—In 
this prince (probably, as having been appointed 
by Nebuchadnezzar), we do not find the same 
obstinate resistance to the prophet’s counsels as In 
Jehoiakim, He respects him, fears him, seeks his 
counsel; but he isa mere shadow of a king, power- 
less even against his own counsellors, and in his 
reign, accordingly, the sufferings of Jeremiah were 
sharper than they had been before. His counsel to 
the exiles was that they should submit to their lot, 
prepare for a long captivity, and wait quietly for 
the ultimate restoration. The king at first seemed 
willing to be guided by him, and sent to ask for 
his intercession (xxxvii. 5). He appears in the 
streets of the city with bonds and yokes upon so 
neck (xxvii. 2), announcing that they were mean 
for Judah and its allies, The approach of an Egyp- 
tian army, however, and the consequent a 5h 
of the Chaldaeans, made the position of Jeremiah full 
of danger; and he sought to effect his escape one 
a city in which, it seemed, he could no. longs rm 
good, and to take refuge in his own town of Anatho 
or its neighbourhood (xxxvii. 12). The mere 
of this plan led, not unnaturally perhaps, huge’ 
charge of desertion: it was thought that ss 
was ‘falling away to the Chaldaeans,' as deni al 
were doing (xxxviii. 19), and, in spite of his The: 
he was thrown into a dungeon (xxxvil. 16). ver 
interposition of the king, who still respected oa 
consulted him, led to some mitigation of the ‘f not 
of his confinement (xxxvii. 21); but, as this mane 
hinder him from speaking to the are me cot 
of Judah, bent on an alliance wi Egypt | 
calculating on the king’s being unable pit, 
them (xxxviii, 5), threw him into the Tae 
to diethere. From this horrible fate he was 
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delivered, by the friendship of the Ethiopian eu-| the Jewish statement that on the conquest of Egypt 
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was et of the Gospel. e prophet’s hopes are 

apparently Then to include all the adherents of not merely vague a en ofa belies future: they 
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however, probable thers in chap. xii. makes it, | tially Messianic. In much of all this, in their 
hee pects was fared the prisoners | personal character, in their sufferings, in the view 
and who were relesset aa Ds olf to the Ammonites, | they took of the great questions of their time, 
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history. (2.) Ch. xlvili. Prophecies connected 
with other nations. Ch. lii., taken largely, though 
not entirely, from 2 K. xxv., may be taken either 
as a supplement to the prophecy, or as an intro- 
duction to the Lamentations, Looking more closely 
into each of these divisions, we have the following 
sections:—1. Ch. i—xxi. Containing probably the 
substance of the book of xxxvi. 32, and including 
prophecies from the 13th year of Josiah to the 4th 
of Jehoiakim: i. 3, however, indicates a later re- 
vision, and the whole of ch. i. may possibly have 
been added on the prophet’s retrospect of his whole 
work from this its first beginning. Ch. xxi. be- 
longs to a later period, but has probably found its 
place here as connected, by the recurrence of the 
name Pashur, with ch. xx. 2. Ch. xxii.—xxv. 
Shorter prophecies, delivered at different times, 
against the kings of Judah and the false prophets. 
xxv. 13, 14, evidently marks the conclusion of 
a series of prophecies; and that which follows, 
xxv. 15-38, the germ of the fuller predictions in 
xlvi.—xlix., has been placed here as a kind of com- 
pletion to the prophecy of the Seventy Years and 
the subsequent fall of Babylon. 3. Ch. xxvi- 
xxviii. The two great prophecies of the fall of 
Jerusalem, and the history connected with them. 
Ch. xxvi. belongs to the earlier, ch. xxvii. and 
xxviii. to the later period of the prophet’s work. 
Jehoiakim, in xxvii. 1, is evidently (comp, ver. 3) 
a mistake for Zedekiah. 4. Ch. xxix.—xxxi. The 
message of comfort for the exiles in Babylon. 
5. Ch. xxxii—xliv. The history of the last two 
years before the capture of Jerusalem, and of Jere- 
miah’s work in them and in the period that fol- 
lowed. The position of ch. xlv., unconnected with 
anything before or after it, may be accounted for 
on the hypothesis that Baruch desired to place on 
record so memorable a passage in his own life, and 
inserted it where the direct narrative of his master’s 
life ended. The same explanation applies in part to 
ch. xxxviz 6. Ch. xlvi—li. The prophecies against 
foreign nations, ending with the great prediction 
against Babylon. 7. The supplementary narrative 
of ch. lii—LV. Zexrt.—The translation of the LXX. 
presents many remarkable variations in the order 
of the several parts. The two agree as far as xxv. 
13, From that point all is different, and the fol- 
lowing table indicates the extent of the divergency : 


LXX, HEDRrew. 
XXV. 14-18 = xlix. 34-39, 
XXVi. = xlvi. 
XxVil.-xxviili. = 1.-li. 

xxix. 1-7 = x\lvif. 1-7 
7-22 = xlix. 7-22. 

xxx. 1-5 = xilix. 1-6. 
6-11 = 28-33. 

12-16 = 23-27 
XXxi. = xivili. 
Xxxil, = XxVv. 15-39 
x xxiii,-li, = Xxxviexlv. , 


lli. 
Jeremi'ah. Seven other persons bearing the 
same name as the prophet are mentioned in the 
0. T. 1. Jeremiah of Libnah, father of Hamutal 
wife of Josiah (2 K. xxiii. 31).—2, 8, 4, Three 
warriors—two of the tribe of Gad—in David's 
arty, (1 Chr. xii. 4, 10, 13).—5. One of the 
mighty men of valour” of the trans-Jordanic 
half-tribe of Manasseh (1 Chr. v. 24).—6. A priest 
of high rank, head of the second or third of the 21 
courses which are apparently enumerated in Neh. 
x, 2-8, xii. 1, 12, is course, or its chief, took 
part in the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem 
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(Neh. xii. 34).—-%. The father of Jaazaniah the 
Rechabite (Jer. xxxv. 3). 

Jeremi‘as. 1. The Greek form of the name of 
Jeremiah the prophet (Ecclus. xlix. 6; 2 Mace. 
xv. 14; Matt. xvi. 14). —2 1 Esd. ix, 34, 
[JEREMAT. } 

Jer’emy, the prophet Jeremiah (1 Esd. i. 28, 
32, 47, 57; ii. 1; 2 Esd. ii. 18; 2 Mace, ii. 1, 5, 
7; Matt. ii. 17, xxvii. 9). 

Jeriba'i, one of the Bene-Elnaan, named among 
the heroes of David’s guard (1 Chr. xi. 46), 

Jericho, a city of high antiquity, and of con- 
siderable importance, situated in a plain traversed 
by the Jordan, and exactly over against where that 
river was crossed by the Israelites under Joshua 
(Josh. iii, 16). Gilgal, which formed their primary 
encampment, stood in its east border (iv. 19). It 
had a king. Its walls were so considerable that 
houses were built upon them (ii. 15), and its gates 
were shut, as throughout the East still, “ when it 
was dark” (v. 5). The spoil that was found in it 
betokened its affluence. Jericho is first mentioned 
as the city to which the two spies were sent by 
Joshua from Shittim: they, were lodged in the 
house of Rahab the harlot upon the wall, and 
departed, having first promised to save her and all 
that were found in her house from destruction 
(ii, 1-21). In the annihilation of the city that 
ensued this promise was religiously observed. As 
it had been left by Joshua it was bestowed by him 
upon the tribe of Benjamin (Josh, xviii, 21 y and 
from this time a long interval elapses before Jericho 
appears again upon the scene. It is only incid- 
entally mentioned in the life of David in con- 
nexion with his embassy to the Ammonite king 
(2 Sam. x. 5). And the solemn manner m which 
its second foundation under Hiel the Bethelite ts 
recorded (1 K. xvi. 34) would certainly seem to 
imply that up to that time its site had been unin- 
habited. It is true that mention is made of “a 
city of palm-trees” (Judg. i, 16, and iii, 13) in 
existence apparently at the time when spoken of. 
However, once actually rebuilt, Jericho rose again 
slowly into consequence. In its immediate vicinity 
the sons of the prophets sought retirement flom 
the world: Elisha “ healed the spring of the 
waters;”’ and over against it, beyond Jordan, 
Elijah ‘* went up by a whirlwind into heaven 
(2 K. ii. 1-22). In its plains Zedekiah fell into 
the hands of the Chaldeans (2 K. xxv. 5; Jer. 
xxxix. 5). In the return under Zerubbabel the 
“children of Jericho,” 345 in number, are com- 
prised (Ez. iii, 343 Neh, vii. 36); and it is evel 
implied that they removed thither again, for the 
“ men of Jericho ” assisted Nehemiah in rebuilding 
that part of the wall of Jerusalem that was pe 
to the sheep-gate (Neh. iii. 2), The Jericho of the 
days of Josephus was distant 150 stadia from Jeru- 
salem, and 50 from the Jordan, It lay in a plain, 
overhung by a barren mountain whose roots a 
northwards towards Scythopolis, and southwards 
in the direction of Sodom and the Dead Sea. hese 
formed the western boundaries of the plain. ae 
wards, its barriers were the mountains of oi 
which ran. parallel to the former, In the a 
of the plain—the great plain as it was call = 
flowed the Jordan, and at the top and bottom ° 
were two lakes: Tiberias, proverbial for its swee 


ness, and Asphaltites for its bitterness. Away 
from the Jordan it was parched and punbeal thy 


during summer; but during winter. even 
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snowed at Jerusalem, the inhabitants here wore the scene of His story of the gool Samaritan. 
linen garments. Hard by Jericho, bursting forth | Posterior to the Gospels the chronicle of Jericho 
close to the site of the old city, which Joshua took may be briefly told. Vespasian found it one of the 


on his entrance into Canaan, was a most exuberant 
fountain, whose waters, before noted for their con- 
trary properties, had received, proceeds Josephus, 
through Elisha’s prayers, their then wonderfully 
salutary and prolific efficacy. Jericho was once 
more “a city of palms” when our Lord visited 
it; such as Herod the Great and Archelaus 
had left it, such He saw it. Here He restored 
sight to the blind (two certainly, perhaps three, 
St. Matt. xx. 30; St. Mark x. 46: this was in 
leaving Jericho. St. Luke says ‘‘as He was come 
nigh unto Jericho,” &c., xviii. 35). Here the 
descendant of Rahab did not disdain the hospitality 
of Zacchaeus the publican — whose office was 
likely to be lucrative enough in so rich a city. 
Finally, between Jerusalem and Jericho was laid 
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Jer'iel, a man of Issachar, one of the six heads 


“4 the house of ToLa at the time of the census in 


toparchies of Judaea, but deserted by its inhabitants 
in a great measure when he encamped there. He 
left a garrison on his departure—not necessarily the 
10th legion, which is only stated to have marched 
through Jericho—which was still there when Titus 
advanced upon Jerusalem, Is it asked how Jericho 
was destroyed ? Evidently by Vespasian. The 
city pillaged and burnt in Bell. Jud. iv. 9, §1, 
was clearly Jericho with its adjacent villages. 
The sight of ancient (the first) Jericho is with 
reason placed by Dr. Robinson in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the fountain of Elisha ; and that 
of the second (the city of the N.T. and of Josephus) 
‘at the opening of the Wady Kelt (Cherith), half an 
hour from the fountain. These are precisely the 
i sites that one would infer from Josephus, 





Jer'‘imoth. 1. Son or descendant of Bela (1 
haps the same as—2, who 


. scat 1, A Benjamite chief, a son of the | Becher (1 Chr. vii. 8), and head of another Ben- 


12. and 18), His fami 
Mesut tee family dwelt at Jerusalem.—2, A 


3. Son of Hema 
cians in the 


4. Onveftie Divine service (1 Chr. xxv. 22).—=|in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 19).—%. Son 


of Zattu, wh 


ang bp had taken strange wives (Ezr. x. 26, | of the wives of Rehoboam, her cousin Abihail being — 


as “ and ieunie® which appears in the same list | the other (2 Chr. xi. 18).—8, A Levite in the 
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the name of Nebat; his father had died whilst he 
was young. At the time when Solomon was con- 
structing the fortifications of Millo underneath the 
citadel of Zion, his sagacious eye discovered the 
strength and activity of a young Ephraimite who 
was employed on the works, and he raised him to 
the rank of superiutendant over the taxes and 
labours exacted from the tribe of Ephraim (1 K. 
xi, 28), This was Jeroboam, He made the most 
of his position. He completed the fortifications, 
and was long afterwards known as the man who 
had “enclosed the city of David” (1 K. xi. 24; 
LXX.). He then aspired to royal state, and at 
last was perceived by Sclomon to be aiming at the 
monarchy. These ambitious designs were proba- 
bly fostered by the sight of the growing disaffec- 
tion of the great tribe over which he presided, 
as well as by the alienation of the Prophetic order 
from the house of Solomon. He was leaving 
Jerusalem, and he encountered on one of the black- 
paved roads which ran out of the city, Ahijah, 
“‘the prophet ” of the ancient sanctuary of Shiloh. 
Ahijah drew him aside from the road into the 
field (LXX.), and, as soon as they found them- 
selves alone, the Prophet, who was dressed in a 
new outer garment, stripped it off, and tore it into 
12 shreds; 10 of which he gave to Jeroboam, with 
the assurance that on condition of his obedience to 
His laws, God would establish for him a kingdom 
and dynasty equal to that of David (1 K. xi, 29- 
40). The attempts of Solomon to cut short Jero- 
boam’s designs occasioned his flight into Egypt. 
There he remained during the rest of Solomon’s 
reign, On Solomon’s death, he demanded Shishak’s 
permission to return. The Egyptian king seems, 
in his reluctance, to have offered any gift which 
Jeroboam chose, as a reason for his remaining, and 
the consequence was the marriage with Ano, the 
elder sister of the Egyptian queen, Tahpenes, and 
of another princess who had married the Edomite 
chief, Hadad. A year elapsed, and a son, Abijah 
(or Abijam), was born. Then Jeroboam again 
requested permission to depart, which was granted ; 
aud he returned with his wife and child to his 
native place, Sarira, or Zereda, which he fortified, 
and which in consequence became a centre for his 
fellow tribesmen (1 K. xi, 41, xii, 24, LXX.). 
Still there was no open act of insurrection, and it 
was in this period of suspense (according to the 
LXX,) that a pathetic incident darkened his domes- 
tic history. His infant son fell sick. The anxious 
father sent his wife to inquire of Ahijah concerning 
him. She brought such gifts as were thought 
likely to be acceptable, and had disguised herself to 
avoid recognition, But the blind prophet knew 
who was coming; and bade his boy go out to 
meet her, and invite her to his house without 
delay, There he warned her of the uselessness of 
her gifts. There was a doom on the house of 
Jeroboam, not to be averted. This child alone 
would die before the calamities of the house arrived, 
The mother returned. As she re-entered the town 
of Sarira (Heb. Tirzah, 1 K. xiv. 17), the child 
‘ died, This incident, if it really occurred at this 
time, seems to have been the turning point in 
Jeroboam’s career, It drove him from his ances- 
tral home, and it gathered the sympathies of the 
tribe of Ephraim round him, He left Sarira and 
came to Shechem. ‘Then, for the second time, and 
fet like manner, the Divine intimation of his 

ture greatness is conveyed to him. The prophet 
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Shemaiah, the Enlamite, addressed to him the same 
acted parable, in the ten shreds of a new unwashed 
garment. Then took place the conference with 
Rehoboam, and the final revolt; which ended in 
the elevation of Jeroboam to the throne of the 
northern kingdom. From this moment one fatal 
error crept, not unnaturally, into his policy, which 
undermined his dynasty and tarnished his name as 
the first king of Israel. The political disruption of 
the kingdom was complete; but its religious unity 
was as yet unimpaired. He feared that the yearly 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem would undo all the work 
which he effected, and he took the bold step of 
rending it asunder. Two sanctuaries of venerable 
antiquity existed already, one at the southern, the 
other at the northern extremity of his dominions. 
These he elevated into seats of the national worship, 
which should rival the newly established Temple 
at Jerusalem, But he was not satisfied without 
another deviation from the Mosaic idea of the 
national unity. His long stay in Egypt had 
familiarised him with the outward forms under 
which the Divinity was there represented. A 
golden figure of Mnevis, the sacred calf of Helio- 
polis, was set up at eaeh sanctuary, with the ad- 
dress, “‘ Behold thy God which brought thee up 
out of the land of Egypt.” The sanctuary at DAN, 
as the most remote from Jerusalem, was established 
first (1 K. xii. 30), The more important one, as 
nearer the capital and in the heart of the kingdom, 
was BETHEL. The worship and the sanctuary 
continued till the end of the northern kingdom. It 
was while dedicating the altar at Bethel that a 
prophet from Judah suddenly appeared, who de- 
nounced the altar, and foretold its desecration by 
Josiah, and violent overthrow. The king stretch- 
ing out his hand to arrest the prophet, felt it 
withered and paralyzed, and only at the prophets 
prayer saw it restored, and acknowledged his divine 
mission. Jeroboam was at constant war with the 
house of Judah, but the only act distinctly re- 
corded is a battle with Abijah, sor of Rehoboam ; 
in which he was defeated. The calamity was 
severely felt; he never recovered the blow, and 
soon after died, in the 22nd year of his reign 
(2 Chr. xiii, 20), and was buried in his ancestral 
sepulchre (1 K. xiv. 20).—2, JEROBOAM II., the 
son of Joash, the 4th of the dynasty of Jehu. The 
most prosperous of the kings of Israel. He repelled 
the Syrian invaders, took their capital city Damascus 
(2 K. xiv. 28; Am. i. 3-5), and recovered the whole of 
the ancient dominion from Hamath to the Dead Sea 
(xiv. 25; Am. vi. 14). Ammon and Moab were 
reconquered (Am. i. 13, ii. 1-3) ; the ert oer 
tribes were restored to their territory (2 K. x1. 
5; 1 Chr. y. 17-22). But it was merely an out- 
ward restoration. Amos was charged by ee 
with prophesying the destruction of Jeroboam ali 
his house by the sword (Am. vii. 9, 17). , 
Jercham. 1. Father of Elkanah, the father o! 
Samuel, of the house of Kohath (1 Chr. vi. 27; ash 
1 Sam. i. 1).—2. A Benjamite, and the founder © 
a family of Bene-Jeroham (1 Chr, viii. 27). A 
bably the same as—8, Father (or pee 
Ibneiah (1 Chr. ix. 8; comp. 3 and 9). ths 
descendant of Aaron, of the house of Immer, : 
leader of the sixteenth course of priests; son He 
Pashur and. ther of: Aiialah (Se ae 
a to be mentioned again in Neh. x. 1“ 
“a peste of Gefor, some of whose sons joined 
David at Ziklag (1 Chr. 


xii, 7).—6, A Danite, 
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whose son or descendant Azareel was head of his 
tribe in the time of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 22).— 
4. Father of Azariah, one of the “ captains of 
hundreds” in the time of Athaliah (2 Chr. 
xxiii. 1), 

 utba'al, the surname of Gideon which he 
acquired in consequence of destroying the altar of 
Baal, when his father defended him from the ven- 
genuce of the Abi-ezirites (Judg. vi. 32). 

Jerubbesh’eth, a name of Gideon (2 Sam. xi. 


al), 

Jer'uel, the Wilderness of, the place in which 
Jehoshaphat was informed by Jahaziel the Levite 
that he should encounter the hordes of Ammon, 
Moab, and the Mehunims (2 Chr, xx. 16). The 
nume has not been met with. 

Jeru'salem, The subject of Jerusalem naturally 
divides itself into three heads :—I. The place itself: 
its origin, position, and physical characteristics. 
II. The annals of the city. IIIf. The topography 
of the town; the relative localities of its various 
parts; the sites of the “ Holy Places ” ancient and 
modern, &c. 

1. THE PLACE ITSELF.—The arguments—if 
arguments they can be called—for and against the 
identity of the “ Salem” of Melchizedek (Gen. xiv. 
18) with Jerusalem —the “Salem” of a late 
Psalmist (Ps, Ixxvi. 2)—are almost equally ba- 
lanced. This question will be discussed under the 
head of Satem. It is during the conquest of the 
country that Jerusalem first appears in definite 
form on the scene in which it was destined to 
Occupy 60 prominent a position. The earliest 
notice is probably that in Josh. xv. 8 and xviii. 16, 
28, describing the landmarks of the boundaries of 
Judah, and Benjamin. Here it is styled Ha-Jebusi, 
t.¢. “the Jebusite” (AsV. Jebusi), after the name 
of its occupiers, just as is the case with other 
ples in these lists, Next, we find the form JEBUS 
(Judg. xix. 10, 11)— Jebus, which is Jerusalem 
++. the city of the Jebusites;” and lastly, in 
documents which profess to be of the same age as 
the foregoing —we have Jerusalem (Josh. x. 1, &., 
ml. 10; Judg. i. 7, &c.). Jerusalem stands in 
latitude 31° 46' 35” North, and longitude 35° 
18 30" East of Greenwich. It is 32 miles dis- 
tant from the sea, and 18 from the Jordan; 20 
from Hebron, and 36 from Samaria. The western 
nidge of the city, which forms its highest point, is 
ria 2600 feet above the level of the sea, The 

lount of Olives rises slightly above this—2724 

vet, The situation of the city in reference to the 
rest of Palestine, has been described by Dr. Robin- 
ne in a well-known passage, which is so complete 
ne pe a statement of the case, that we take 
cee eb of giving it entire. ‘ Jerusalem lies 

summit of a broad mountain ridge. This 
€ or mountainous tract extends, without inter- 

Ption, from the plain of Esdraelon to a line 

wn between the south end of the Dead Sea and 

SE. corner of the Mediterranean: or more 
prpevly, perhaps, it may be regarded as extending 
~~ at south as to Jebel Ardif in the desert ; where 


it sinks down at once to the 1 
: evel of the great 
ree This tract, which is every- 


than from twenty to twenty-five 
raider miles in breadth, oat fact high un- 
tam land. It everywhere forms the preci- 
Seda bets Wall of the great valley of the 
bg 4 the Dead Sea; while towards the west 
own by an offet into a range of lower 
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hills, which lie between it and the great plain 
along the coast of the Mediterranean. The surface 
of this upper region is everywhere rocky, uneven, 
and mountainous ; and is moreover cut up by deep 
valleys which run east or west on either side to- 
wards the Jordan or the Mediterranean. The line 
of division, or water-shed, between the waters of 
these valleys,—a term which here applies almost 
exclusively to the waters of the rainy season,— 
follows for the most part the height of land along 
the ridge; yet not so but that the heads of the 
valleys, which run off in different directions, often 
interlap for a consideruble distance. Thus, for 
example, a valley which descends to the Jordan 
often has its head a mile or two westward of the 
commencement of other valleys which run to the 
western sea. From the great plain of Esdraelon 
onwards towards the south, the mountainous coun- 
try rises gradually, forming the tract anciently 
known as the mountains of Ephraim and Judah; 
until in the vicinity of Hebron it attains an eleva- 
tion of nearly 3000 Paris feet above the level of 
the Mediterranean Sea, Further north, on a line 
drawn from the north end of the Dead Sea towards 
the true west, the ridge has an elevation of only 
about 2500 Paris feet; and here, close upon the 
water-shed, lies the city of Jerusalem. Six or 
seven miles N. and N.W. of the city is spread 
out the open plain or basin round about el-Jtb 
(Gibeon), also extending towards el-Btreh (Beeroth) ; 
the waters of which flow offat its S.E. part through 
the deep valley here called by the Arabs Wady Beit 
Hantna; but to which the monks and travellers 
have usually given the name of the Vatley of Tur- 
pentine, or of the Terebinth, on the mistaken sup- 
position that it is the ancient Valley of Elah. This 
great valley passes along in a S.W. direction an 
hour or more west of Jerusalem ; and finally opens 
out from the mountains into the western plain, 
at the distance of six or eight hours S.W. from the 
city, under the name of Wady es-Siirdr. The 
traveller, on his way from Ramleh to Jerusalem, 
descends into and crosses this deep valley at the 
village of Ktilonteh on its western side, an hour 
and a half from the latter city. On again reaching 
the high ground on its eastern side, he enters upon 
an open tract sloping gradually downwards towards 
the south and east; and sees before him, at the 
distance of a mile and a half, the walls and domes 
of the Holy City, and beyond them the higher 
ridge or summit of the Mount of Olives. The 
traveller now descends gradually towards the city 
along a broad swell of ground, having at some dis- 
tance on his left the shallow northern part of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat ; and close at hand on his 
right the basin which forms the beginning of the 
Valley of Hinnom. Upon the broad and elevated 
promontory within the fork of these two valleys, 
lies the Holy City. All around are higher hills ; 
on the east, the Mount of Olives; on the south, 
the Hill of Evil Counsel, so called, rising directly 
from the Vale of Hinnom; on the west, the ground 
rises geatly, as above described, to the borders of 
the great he Ee while on the north, a bend of the 
ridge connected with the Mount of Olives bounds 
the pros at the distance of more than a mile. 
Towards the S.W. the view is somewhat more 
open; for here lies the plain of Rephaim, already 
described, commencing just at the southern brink 
of the Valley of Hinnom, and stretching off S.W.. 
where it runs to the western sea, In the N.W. 
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too, the eye reaches up along the upper of the | The tombs of the kings were in the city of David, 
Valley of Jehoshaphat aod fren La ate can | that is, Mount Zion, The royal sepulchres ‘were 
discern the mosque of Neby Samwil, situated on a| probably chambers containing separate recesses for 
lofty ridge beyond the great Wady, at the distance | the successive kings, Other spots also were used 
of two hours” (Robinson’s Bibl. Researches, i.| for burial.x- Wood; Gardens.—The king’s gardens 
258-260). The heights of the principal points in| of David and Solomon seem to have been in the 
and round the city, above the Mediterranean Sea, | bottom formed by the confluence of the Kedron and 
* as given by Lt. Van de Velde, in the Afemoir | Hinnom (Neh. iii. 15). _ The Mount of Olives, as its 
accompanying his Map, 1858, are as follow :— name and those of various places upon it seem to 
Feet. | imply, was a fruitful spot. At its foot was situated 
N.W. corner of the city (Kasr Jalud) . . . . 2610} the Garden of Gethsemane. At the time of the final 
ee eb Grates Sheriz) 1) 1 Seam | Siege the space north of the wall of Agrippa was 
Bridge arabe Eat caer Getinenansie ye. 2881 covered with gardens, groves, and plantations of 
PoolofSilam . . . .. .. . . . . 2114| fruit-trees, inclosed by hedges and walls; and to 
Bir-ayub, at the confluence of Hinnom and Kedron 1996 level these was one of Titus’s first operations, We 
Mount of Olives, Church of Ascension on summit, 2724 know that the gate Gennath (i. ¢. of gardens”) 
opened on this side of the city. Water.—How the 
gardens just mentioned on the north of the city 
were watered it is difficult to understand, since at 
present no water exists in that direction. At the 
time of the siege there was a reservoir in that 
neighbourhood called the Serpent’s Pool ; but it has 
not been discovered in modern times. The subject 
of the waters is more particularly discussed in the 
third section, and reasons are shown for believing . 
that at one time a very copious source existed some- 
where north of the town, the outflow of which was 
stopped, possibly by Hezekiah, and the water led 
underground to reservoirs in the city and below 
the Temple.—Streets, Houses, §c.—Of the nature 
of these in the ancient city we have only the most 
scattered notices. The “ Kast street” (2 Chr. xxix. 
4) ; the “ street of the city ”—7. e. the city of David 
(xxxii. 6); the “ street facing the water gate’ (Neh. 
viii. 1, 3)—or, according to the parallel account in 
1 Esdr. ix. 38, the “broad place of the Temple 
towards the East ;” the street of the house of God 
(Ezr. x. 9); the “street of the gate of Ephraim 
(Neh. viii. 16); and the “open place of the first 
gate towards the East” must have been not 
“streets” in our sense of the word, so much as 
the open spaces found in eastern towns round the 
inside of the gates, Streets, properly so called, 
there were (Jer, v. 1, xi. 13, &c.); but the name 
of only one, “ the bakers’ street” (Jer. xxxvii. 21), 
1s preserved to us. To the houses we have even 
less clue; but there is no reason to suppose that in 
either houses or streets the ancient Jerusalem dif- 
fered very materially from the modern. No doubt 
the ancient city did not exhibit that air of moulder- 
ing dilapidation which is now so prominent there. 
The whole of the slopes south of the Haram area 
(the ancient Ophel), and the modern Zion, and the 
west side of the valley of Jehoshaphat, present the 
appearance of gigantic mounds of rubbish. In ae 
point at least the ancient city stood in favourable 
contrast with the modern, but in many others the 
resemblance must have been strong.—-/nvirons of 
the City.—The various spots in the neighbourhood 0 
the city will be described at length under their own 
names, and to them the reader is accordingly referred. 
Il. Toe ANNALS OF THE CitTy.—In Stee 
the annals of the city of Jerusalem, nothing stri : 
one so forcibly as the number and severity sie 
sieges which it underwent. We catch our ¢ar . 
glimpse of it in the brief notice of the Ist chap 
of Judges, which describes how the “ en he 
Judah smote it with the edge of the sword, an ¢ 
the city on fire ;” and almost the latest mention 0 
it in the New Testament is contained in the solemn 
warnings in which Christ foretold how J 

























































—Roads.—There appear to have been but two main 
approaches to the city. 1. From the Jordan valley 
by Jericho and the Mount of Olives. This was the 
route commonly taken from the north and east of the 
country—as from Galilee by our Lord (Luke xvii. 
11, xviii. 55, xix. 1, 29, 45, &c.), from Damascus 
| by Pompey, to Mahanaim by David (2 Sam. xv. xvi.) 
It was also the route from places in the central dis- 
tricts of the country, as Samaria (2 Chr. xxviii. 15). 
The latter part of the approach, over the Mount of 
Olives, as generally followed at the present day, is 
identical with what it was, at least in one memor- 
able instance, in the time of Christ. 2. From the 
great maritime plain of Philistia and Sharon, This 
road led by the two Bethhorons up to the high 
ground at Gibeon, whence it turned south, and 
came to Jerusalem by Ramah and Gibeah, and 
over the ridge north of the city. 3. The commun- 
ication with the mountainous districts of the south 
is less distinct. Gates.—The situation of the various 
gates of the city is examined in Section III. It 
may, however, be desirable to supply here a com- 
plete list of those which are named in the Bible and 
Josephus, with the references to their occurrences :— 
1. Gate of Ephraim, 2 Chr. xxy. 23; Neh. viii. 
16, xii. 39. This is probably the same as the—2, 
Gate of Benjamin. Jer. xx. 2, xxxvii. 13; Zech, 
xiv. 10. Ifso, it was 400 cubits distant from the 
—3, Corner gate. 2 Chr. xxv. 23, xxvi. 9; Jer. 
xxxi, 38; Zech. xiv. 10. 4. Gate of Joshua, go- 
vernor of the city. 2 K. xxiii.8. 5. Gate be- 
tween the two walls, 2 K. xxv.43 Jer. xxxix. 4. 
5. Horse gate. Neh. iii. 38; 2 Chr. xxiii. 15; 
Jer. xxxi. 40. 7, Ravine gate (i. ¢. opening on 
ravine of Hinnom)., 2 Chr. xxvi. 9; Neh. ii. 13, 
15, iii, 13. 8. Fish gate. 1Chr. xxxiii. 14; Neh. 
iii. 1; Zeph. i. 16. 9. Dung gate. Neh. ii. 13, 
iii. 13. 10. Sheep gate. Neh, iii. 1, 32, xii. 39, 
11, East gate. Neh. iii, 29. 12. Miphkad. Neh. 
iii. 31. 13, Fountain gate (Siloam ?). Neh, xii, 
37. 14. Water gate. Neh. xii. 37. 15. Old 
gate. Neh. xii. 39. 16. Prison gate. Neh. xii. 
39. 17. Gate Harsith (perhaps the Sun; A. V. 
East gate). Jer. xix.2. 18. First gate. Zech. 
xiv. 10, 19. Gate Gennath (gardens). Joseph. 
B. J. v. 4, §4, 20. Essenes’ gate. Jos. B. J. 4, 
§2.—To these should be added the following gates 
of the Temple :—Gate Sur. 2K. xi. 6. Called 
aa ee of At ewe 2 Chr. xxiii. 5, Gate of 
guard, or ind the guard. 2 K. xi. 6, 19. 
Called the High gate. 2 Chr. xxiii, 20, xavit. 3; 
= xy. 35, Gate Shallecheth. 1 Chr. xxvi. 16. 
==Surial-grounds.—The main cemetery of the city 
Ptr from an early date to have been where it is 
SHii—on the steep slopes of the valley of the Kidron, 
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should be “‘compassed with armies ” (Luke xxi. 20), | increased their height and constructed very large 
and the abomination of desolation be seen standing | towers along them. Another work of his in Jeru- 
in the Holy Place (Matt. xxiv. 15). In the fifteen | salem was the repair or fortification of Millo (1K. 
centuries which elapsed between those two points | ix. 15, 24). His care of the roads leading to the 
the city was besieged no fewer than seventeen times; | city is the subject of a special panegyric trom Jo- 
twice it was razed to the ground ; and on two other sephus. Rehoboam had only been on the throne 
occasions its walls were levelled. In this respect it | four years (cir. 970 B.C.) when Shishak, king of 
stands without a parallel in any city ancient or mo- | Egypt, invaded Judah with an enormous host, took 
dern, The fact is one of great significance, The | the fortified places and advanced to the capital. Re- 
first siege appears to have taken P almost im- | hoboam did not attempt resistance (2 Chr. xii. 9). 
mediately after the death of Joshua (cir. 1400 B.c.). | Jerusalem was again threatened in the reign of Asa, 
Judah and Simeon “ fought against it and took it, | when Zerah the Cushite, or king of Ethiopia, in- 
and smote it with the edge of the sword, and set | vaded the country with an enormous horde of fol- 
the city on fire” (Judg. i. 8), To this brief notice | lowers (2 Chr. xiv. 9). He came by the road 
Josephus makes a material addition. He tells us| through the low country of Philistia, where his 
that the part which was taken at last, and in which | chariots could find level ground. But Asa was 
the slaughter was made, was the lower city; but | more faithful and more valiant than Rehoboam had 
that the upper city was so strong, that they relin-| been. He did not remain to be blockaded in Jeru- 
quished the attempt and moved off to Hebron. As | salem, but went forth and met the enemy at Ma- 
long as the upper city remained in the hands of the reshah, and repulsed him with great slaughter (cir. 
Jebusites they practically had possession of the 940). The reign of his son Jehoshaphat, though 
whole, and a Jebusite city in fact it remained for | of great prosperity and splendour, is not remarkable 
a long period after this. “The Benjamites followed | as regards the city of Jerusalem. We hear of a 
the men of Judah to Jerusalem, but with no better | “new court”? to the Temple, but have no clue to 
result (Judg. i. 21). And this lasted during the | its situation or its builder (2 Chr. xx. 5). Jeho- 
whole period of the Judges, the reign of Saul, and shaphat’s son Jehoram was a prince of a different 
the reign of David at Hebron, David advanced to temper. He began his reign (cir. 887) by a mas- 
the siege at the hend of the men-of-war of all the | sacre of his brethren and of the chief men of the 
tribes who had come to Hebron “ to turn the King-| kingdom. The Philistines and Arabians attacked 
dom of Saul to him.” They are stated as 280,000 Jerusalem, broke into the palace, spoiled it of all its 
men, choice warriors of the flower of Israel (1 Chr. | treasures, sacked the royal harem, killed or carried 
sil, 23-39). No doubt they approached the city | off the king’s wives, and all his sons but one. This 
from the south. As before, the lower cit y was {was the fourth siege. The next events in Jeru- 
immediately taken, and as before, the citadvl held | salem were the massacre of the royal children by 
out, The undaunted Jebusites, believing in the | Joram’s widow Athaliah, and the six years’ reign of 
impregnability of their fortress, manned the battle- | that queen. But with the increasing years of Joash, 
ments “with lame and blind.” David's anger was | the spirit of the adherents of Jehovah returned. 
roused by the insult, and he proclaimed to his host | The king was crowned and proclaimed in the Temple 
that the first who would scale the rocky side of the by Jehoiada. Athalinh herself was hurried out to 
fortress and kill a Jebusite should be made chief | execution from the sacred precincts into the valley 
captain of the host. A crowd of warriors rushed | of the Kedron. But this zeal for Jehovah soon ex- 
forward to the attempt, but Joab’s superior agility | pired. The burial of the food priest in the royal 
galned him the day, and the citadel, the fastness of | tombs can hardly have been forgotten before a ge- 
ON, was taken (cir, 1046 B.C.). David at once | neral relapse into idolatry took place, and his son 
epic to secure himself in his new acquisition. | Zechariah was stoned with his family in the very 
@ Inclosed the whole of the city with a wall, and | court of the Temple for protesting. The retribu- 
shies it with the citadel. The sensation caused | tion invoked by the dying martyr quickly followed. 
y the fall of this impregnable fortress must have | Before the end of the year (cir, 838), Hazael king 
enormous, It reached even to the distant | of Syria, after possessing himself of Gath, marched 
yre, and before long an embassy arrived from | against the much richer prize of Jerusalem. The 
visit was averted by a timely offering of treasure 
from the Temple and the royal palace (2 K. xii. 
18; 2 Chr. xxiv. 23). The predicted danger to the 
city was however only postponed. After the defeat 
of Amaziah by Joash, the gates were thrown open, 
the treasures ‘of the Temple and the king’s private 
treasures were pillaged, and for the first time the 
walls of the city were injured. A clear breach was 
made in them of 400 cubits in length “from the 
gate of Ephraim to the corner gate,” and through 
is » We can ascribe to him are the | this Joash drove in triumph, with his captive in 
by time Which appear to have been formed | the chariot, into the city. This must have been 
formed oF hi level space south-east of the city, | on the north side, and probably at the present north- 
and Hin e confluence of the valleys of Kedron | west corner of the walls. The long reign of Uzziah 
nom. Until the time of Solomon we hear | (2 K. xv. 1-7; 2 Chr. xxvi.) brought about a ma- 
Were the T the city. His three great works | terial improvement in the fortunes of Jerusalem. 
his own Panne With its east wall and cloister, | The walls were thoroughly repaired and furnished 
Of the Rae: ce, and the Wall of Jerusalem. One | for the first time with machines, then expressly in- 
acts of the new king was to make the | vented for shooting stones and arrows against be- 
be again in But on the completion of the Temple } siegers. Later in this reign happened the great 
urned his attention to the walls, and both earthquake described by Josephus (Ant. ix. 10, §4), 
















































i and occupied by the fresh establishment of 
bite and concubines which David acquired. The 
. of the Ark was an event of great import- 
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and alluded to by the Prophets as a kind of era (see 
Stanley, S. & P. 184, 125). A serious breach was 
-made in the Temple itself, and below the city a 
large fragment was detached from the hill at En- 
rogel, and rolling down the slope, overwhelmed the 
king's gardens at the junction of the Valleys of 
Hinnom and Kedron, and rested against the bottom 
of the slope of Olivet. Jotham (cir. 756) inherited 
his father’s sagacity, as well as his tastes for archi- 
tecture and warfare, His works in Jerusalem were 
building the upper gateway to the Temple—appa- 
rently a gate communicating with the palace (2 Chr. 
xxiii, 20)—and porticoes leading to the same. He 
also built much on Ophel (2 K. xv. 35; 2 Chr. 
xxvil. 3), repaired the walls wherever they were 
dilapidated, and strengthened them by very large 
and strong towers. Before the death of Jotham 
(B.C, 740) the clouds of the Syrian invasion began 
to gather. They broke on the head of Ahaz his 
successor; Rezin king of Syria and Pekah king of 
Israel joined their armies and invested Jerusalem 
(2 K. xvi. 5). The fortifications of the two pre- 
vious kings enabled the city to hold out during a 
siege of great length. In the fight which followed 
the men of Judah lost severely, but there is no 
mention of the city having been plundered. To 
oppose the confederacy which had so injured him, 
Ahaz had recourse to Assyria. To collect presents 
he went so far as to lay hands on part of the per- 
manent works of the Temple (2 K. xvi. 17, 18). 
Whether the application to Assyria relieved Ahaz 
from one or both of his enemies, is not clear. From 
one passage it would seem that Tiglath Pileser ac- 
tually came to Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxviii. 20), At 
any rate the intercourse resulted in fresh idolatries, 
and fresh insults in the Temple. The very first act 
of Hezekiah (B.c. 724) was to restore what his 
father had desecrated (2 Chr. xxix, 3; and see 36, 
“‘suddenly”’). High-places, altars, the mysterious 
and obscene symbols of Baal and Asherah, the ve- 
nerable brazen serpent,of Moses itself, were torn 
down, broken to pieces, and the fragments cast 
into the valley of the Kedron (2 Chr. xxx. 14; 2 K, 
xviii. 4). It was probably at this time that the 
decorations of the Temple were renewed. And now 
approached the greatest crisis which had yet occurred 
in the history of the city: the dreaded Assyrian 
army was to appear under its walls. Hezekiah pre- 
pared for the siege. The springs round Jerusalem 
were stopped—that is, their outflow was prevented, 
and the water diverted underground to the interior 
of the city (2 K, xx. 20; 2 Chr. xxxii. 4). This 
done, he carefully repaired the walls of the city, 
furnished them with additional towers, and built a 
second wall (2 Chr. xxxii. 5; Is. xxii. 10). He 
strengthened the fortifications of the citadel (2 Chr. 
xxxii. 5, “ Millo ;” Is. xxii. 9), and prepared abund- 
ance of ammunition. At the time of Titus’s siege 
the name of “ the Assyrian Camp ” was still attached 
to a spot north of the city in remembrance either 
of this or the subsequent visit of Nebuchadnezzar, 
The reign of Manasseh (B.c. 696) must have been 
an eventful one in the annals of Jerusalem, though 
only meagre indications of its events are to be found 
in the documents. He built a fresh wall to the 
citadel, “ from the west side of Gihon-in-the-valley 
to the fish-gate,” i. ¢, apparently along the east side 
of the central valley, which parts the upper and 
one hed rt A N. He also continued the 
n by Jotham at Ophel 
and raised that fortress Sr stan seats 
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height. The reign of Josiah (B.c. 639) was marked 
by a more strenuous zeal for Jehovah than even 
that of Hezekiah had been. He began his reign at 
eignt. years of age, and by his 20th year (12th of 
his reign—2 Chr. xxxiv. 3: commenced a thorough 
removal of the idolatrous anuses of Manasseh and 
Amon, and even some of Ahaz, which must have 
escaped the purgations of Hezekiah (2 K. xxviii. 12). 
His rash opposition to Pharaoh Necho cost him his 
life, his sop his throne, and Jerusalem much suffer- 
ing. Before Jehoahaz (B.c. 608) had been reigning 
three months, the Egyptian king found opportunity 
to send to Jerusalem, from Riblah where he was — 
then encamped, a force sufficient to depose and take 
him prisoner, to put his brother Eliakim on the 
throne, and to exact a heavy fine from the city and 
country, which was paid in advance by the new king, 
and afterwards extorted by taxation (2 K. xxiii, 33, 
35). The fall of the city was now rapidly approach- 
ing. During the reign of Jehoiakim Jerusalem was 
visited by Nebuchadnezzar, with the Babylonian army 
lately victorious over the Egyptians at Carchemish. 
The visit was possibly repeated once, or even twice. 
A siege there must have been; but of this we have 
no account. Jehoiakim was succeeded by his son Je- 
hoiachin (B.c. 597). Hardly had his short reign 
begun before the terrible army of Babylon re- 
appeared before the city, again commanded by Ne- 
buchadnezzar (2 K. xxiv. 10, 11). Jehoiachin 
surrendered in the third month of his reign. The 
treasures of the palace and Temple were pillaged, 
certain golden articles of Solomon's original esta- 
blishment, which had escaped the plunder and dese- 
crations of the previous reigns, were cut up (2 K. 
xxiv. 13), and the more desirable objects out of the 
Temple carried off (Jer, xxvii. 19), The uncle of 
Jehoiachin was made king in his stead, by the name 
of Zedekiah (2 Chr. xxxvi. 13; Ezek. xvii. 13, 14, 
18). He applied to Pharaoh-Hophra for assistance 
(Ezek, xvii. 15). Upon this Nebuchadnezzar 
marched in person to Jerusalem (B.C. 588), and at 
once began a regular siege, at the same time wasting 
the country far and near (Jer, xxxiv. 7). The siege 
was conducted by erecting forts on lofty mounds 
round the city, from which on the usual Assyrian 
plan, missiles were discharged into the town, and 
the walls and houses in them battered by am 
Jer. xxii, 24, xxxiii. 4, lii, 4; Ezek. xxi. 22). 
The city was also surrounded with troops’ (Jer. 
lii. 7). "The siege was once abandoned, owing to 
the approach of the Egyptian army (Jer, xxxvil. 
5,11). But the relief was only temporary, and af 
the 11th of Zedekiah (B.c. 586), on the 9th day 
the 4th month (Jer. lii. 6), being just a year and a 
half from the first investment, the city was taken. 
It was at midnight. The whole city was wrapt in 
the pitchy darkness characteristic of an eastern hed 
and nothing was known by the Jews of what 2 
happened till the generals of the army entere? aie 
Temple (Joseph.) and took their seats in the ae e 
court (Jer. xxxix. 3; Jos. Ant. x. 8, 2). is 
the alarm was given to Zedekiah, and co aoe 
remaining warriors, he stole out of the city Sn 
gate at the south side, somewhere near the ae 
Baha ghar ae the Se he ton 
ro rdens and is way ove 
Ole to the Jordan valley. At iyi fred 
information of the flight was brought to the 
deans by some deserters. A rapid 
made: iah was en near 
people were dispersed, and he himself 
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recerved for a miserable fate at Riblah. Meantime wall thus rebuilt was that of the city of Jerusalem 
the wretched inhabitants suffered all the horrors of | as well as the city of David or Zion. Nehemiah 
assault and sack: the men were slaughtered, old | remained in the city for twelve years (v. 14, xiii, 
and young, prince and peasant ; the women violated | 6), during which time he held the office and main- 
in Mount Zion itself (Lam. ii. 4, v. 11 » 12). On| tained the state of governor of the province (v. 14) 
the seventh day of the following month (2 K. xxv. | from his Own private resources (v. 15). The 
8), Nebuzaradan, the commander of the king’s body- | foreign tendencies of the high-priest Eliashib and his 
guard, who seems to have been charged with Ne- family had already given Nehemiah some concern 
buchadnezzar’s instructions as to what should be | (xiii. 4, 28). Eliashib’s son Joiada, who succeeded 
done with thecity, arrived, Two days were passed, | him in the high-priesthood, had two sons, the one 
probably in collecting the captives and booty; and | Jonathan (Neh. xii. 11) or Johanan (Neh, xii. 22), 
on the tenth (Jer. lii, 12) the Temple, the royal | the other Joshua (Jos.), The two quarrelled, and 
palace, and all the more important buildings of the | Joshua was killed by Johanan in the Temple (n.c. 
city, were set on fire, and the walls thrown down | cir, 366). Johanan in his turn had two sons 
and left as heaps of disordered rubbish on the ground | Jaddua (Neh, xii. 11, 22) and Manasseh (Jos, Ant. 
(Neh. iv. 2). The previous deportations, and the | xi. 7, §2). Manasseh married the daughter of San- 
sufferings endured in the siege, must to a great | ballat the Horonite, and eventually became the first 
extent have drained the place of its able-bodied priest ofthe Samaritan temple on Gerizim. During 
People, and thus the captives, on this occasion, | the high-priesthood of Jaddua occurred the famous 
were but few and unimportant, The land was prac- | visit of Alexander the Great to Jerusalem. The 
tically deserted of all but the very poorest class. | result to the Jews of the visit was an exemption 
Five years afterwards—the 23rd of Nebuchad. from tribute in the Sabbatical year: a privilege 
nezzar’s reign—the insatinble Nebuzaradan, on his | which they retained for long. We hear nothing 
yd to Egypt, 5 be visited the ruins, and swept | more of Jerusalem until it was taken by Ptolemy 
745 more of the wretched peasants (Jer, lii. 30). | Soter, about B.c. 320, during his incursion into 
us Jerusalem at last had fallen, and the Temple, | Syria, A stormy period succeeded—that of the 
et up under such fair auspices, was a heap of black- struggles between Antigonus and Ptolemy for the 
ened ruins. The spot, however, was none the less possession of Syria, which lasted until the defeat of 
me because the edifice was destroyed. It was| the former at Ipsus (B.c. 301), after which the 
ae - ae of hope to the people in captivity, | country came into the possession of Ptolemy. Simon 
Thea me soon arrived for their return to it. | the Just, who followed his father Onias in the high- 
ie Pei of Cyrus authorizing the rebuilding ot | priesthood (cir. B.c. 300), is one of the favourite 
pea! of Jehovah, God of Israel, which is in | heroes of the Jews. Under his care the sanctuary 
ir iat was issued B.C. 536. In consequence | was repaired, and some foundations of great depth 
ae a very large caravan of Jews arrived in the | added round the Temple, possibly to gain a larger 

ae A short time was occupied in settling in | surface on the top of the hill (Ecclus. 1. 1,2), The : 

me vista cities, but on the first day of the 7th large cistern or “ sea’’ of the principal court of the | 

(Ezr. iii, 6) a general assembly was called Temple, which hitherto would seem to have been | 

‘ 
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& at Jerusalem in ‘the open place of’ the | but temporarily or roughly constructed, was sheathed 
in brass (ibid. 3) ; the walls of the city were more 
strongly fortified to guard against such attacks as 
those of Ptolemy (ib. 4); and the Temple service ! 
was maintained with great pomp and ceremonial |! 
(ib. 11-21). His death was marked by evil omens | 
of various kinds presaging disasters. The inter- 
course with Greeks was fast eradicating the national 
character, but it was at any rate a peaceful iju- 
tercourse during the reigns of the Ptolemies who 
succeeded Soter, viz., Philadelphus (B.c. 285), and 
Euergetes (B.c, 247).- A description of Jerusalem 
at this period under the name of Aristeas still sur- 
vives, which,supplies a lively picture of both Temple 
and city. The Temple was “enclosed with three 
walls 70 cubits high, and of proportionate thick- 
ness... . The spacious courts were paved with 
DOW Passed, of which marble, and beneath them lay immense reservoirs 
but at the en 4 5 ho accounts are preserved to us 3 | of water, which by mechanical contrivance was made 

; of that time, in the year 457, Ezra | to rush forth, and thus wash away the blood of the 
iests, | sacrifices.” The city occupied the summit and 
the eastern slopes of the opposite hill—the modern 
Zion. The main streets appear to have run north 
and south; some “along the brow... . others 
lower down but parallel, following the course of the 
valley, with cross streets connecting them.” They 4 
were “ furnished with raised pavements,” either i 
g due to the slope of the ground, or possibly adopted ‘ 
nts and threats fe and notwithstanding the | for the reason given by Aristeas, viz. to enable the 

j of Sanballat, the passengers to avoid contact with persons or things 
ceremonially unclean. The bazaars were then, as 
now, a prominent feature of the city. During the 
struggle between Ptolemy Philopator and Antiochus 
the Great, Jerusalem became alternately a prey 


first gate towards the east” (1 Esd. v. 47) + th 
- V. 47); the 
rea was set up, and the daily morning and an 
ras Ces commenced, Arrangements were made for 
and timber for the fabric, and in the 2nd year 
eir ae (B.C. 534), on the 1st day of the 


suffer material interruptions, The chiefs of the 
ike by whom Samaria had been colonized, an- 
y co hindered them jn every possible way ; 
cated in the, the Temple was finished and dedi- 
and (or 9 6th year of Darius (B.c. 516), on the 
cach Srd, 1 Esdr. vii, 5) of Adar—the lnst 
» and on the 14th day of the new year the 
walls fie Was celebrated, All this time the 
them (Neh city remained as the Assyrians had left 
. * b. 12, &.). A period of 58 years 
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on the Ist day of th 
talem y of the year and reached Jeru- 
vii, 39), Me st of the 5th month (Ezr. vii. 9, 


Now pass 
Years ‘ 
After ie the arrival of Nehemiah, about B.c. 445, 
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to each of the contending parties. In 205 it was 
taken by Antiochus. In 199 it was retaken by 
Scopas the Alexandrian general, who left a garrison 
in the citadel. In the following year Antiochus 
again beat the Egyptians, and then the Jews, who 
had suffered most trom the latter, gladly opened 
their gates to his army, and assisted them in re- 
ducing the Egyptian garrison. In the reign of 
Seleucus Soter Jerusalem was in much apparent 
prosperity. But the city soon began to be much 
disturbed by the disputes between Hyrcanus, the 
illegitimate son of Joseph the collector, and his 
elder and legitimate brothers. In 175 Seleucus 
Soter died, and the kingdom of Syria came to his 
brother, the infamous Antiochus Epiphanes. His 
first act towards Jerusalem was to sell the office of 
high-priest—still filled by the good Onias III,—to 
Onias’ brother Joshua, who changed his name to 
Jason (2 Macc. iv, 7). In 172 Jerusalem was 
visited by Antiochus. He entered the city at night 
by torch-light and amid the acclamations of Jason 
and his party, and after a short stay returned 
(2 Mace, iv. 22), During the absence of Antiochus 
in Egypt, Jason, who had been driven out by Me- 
nelaus, suddenly appeared before Jerusalem with a 
thousand men, drove Menelaus into the citadel, and 
slaughtered the citizens without mercy. The news 
of these tumults reaching Antiochus on his way 
from Egypt brought him again to Jerusalem (B.c, 
170). He appears to have entered the city without 
much difficulty. An indiscriminate massacre of the 
adherents of Ptolemy followed, and then a general 
pillage of the contents of the Temple. The total 
extermination of the Jews was resolved on, and in 
two years (B.C. 168) an army was sent under Apol- 
lonius to carry the resolve into effect, Another 
great slaughter took place on the sabbath, the city 
was now in its turn pillaged and burnt, and the 
walls destroyed. Antiochus next issued an edict to 
compel heathen worship in all his dominions. The 
Temple was reconsecrated to Zeus Olympius (2 Mace. 
vi. 2). And while the Jews were compelled not 
only to tolerate but to take an active part in these 
foreign abominations, the observance of their own 
rites and ceremonies—sacrifice, the sabbath, cir- 
cumcision—was absolutely forbidden. The battles 
of the Maccabees were fought on the outskirts of 
the country, and it was not till the defeat of Lysias 
at Bethzur that they thought it safe to venture into 
the recesses of the central hills. Then they imme- 
diately turned their steps to Jerusalem. The pre- 
cincts of the Temple were at once cleansed, the 
polluted altar put aside, a new one constructed, 
and the holy vessels of the sanctuary replaced, and 
on the third anniversary of the desecration—the 
25th of the month Chisleu, in the year B.C, 165, 
the Temple was dedicated with a feast which lasted 
for eight days. After this the outer wall of the 
Temple was very much strengthened (1 Mace. iv. 
60), and it was in fact converted into a fortress 
page vi. 26, 61, 62), and occupied by a garrison 

iv. 61), The Acra was still held by the soldiers 
of Antiochus. 


T lat Cc, 1 
stlldckee he wo years later (B.C, 163) Judas 


people to take it, and began a si 
with banks and engines, In the sigh ie Ante 
ochus had died (B.C. 164), and was succeeded by 
his son Antiochus Eupator, a youth, The garrison 
in the Acra, finding themselves pressed by Judas, 
managed to communicate with the king, who brought 
* ainiy from Antioch and attacked Bethzur, one 
: e key-positions of the Maccabees, This obliged 
udas to give up the siege of the Acra, and to march 
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southwards against the intruder (1 Macc. vi. 32). 
Antiochus’s army proved too much for his little 
force, his brother Eleazar was killed, and he was 
compelled to fall back on Jerusalem and shut himself 
up in the Temple. Thither Lysias, Antiochus’s 
general—and later, Antiochus himself—followed 
him (vi. 48, 51, 57, 62) and commenced an active 
siege, The death of Judas took place in 161. After 
it Bacchides and Alcimus again established them- 
selves at Jerusalem in the Acra (Jos, Ant, xiii, 1, 
§3), and in the intervals of their contests with Jo- 
nathan and Simon, added much to its fortifications, 
In the second month (May) of 160 the high-priest 
Alcimus began to make some alterations in the 
Temple, apparently doing away with the inclosure 
between one court and another, and in particular 
demolishing some wall or building, to which peculiar 
sanctity was attached as ‘‘ the work of the prophets” 
(1 Mace. ix, 54), Bacchides returned to Antioch, 
and Jerusalem remained without molestation fora 
period of seven years, All this time the Acra was 
held by the Macedonian garrison (Ant. xiii. 4, §92) 
and the malcontent Jews, who still held the hostages 
taken from the other part of the community (1 Mace. 
x. 6). In the year 153 Jonathan was made high- 
priest. In 145, he began to invest the Acra (xi. 
20; Ant. xiii. 4, §9), but, owing partly to the 
strength of the place, and partly to, the constant 
dissensions abroad, the siege made little progress 
during fully two years, In the mean time Jonathan 
was killed at Ptolemais, and Simon succeeded him 
both as chief and as high priest (xiii. 8, 42), The 
investment of the Acra proved successful, but three 
years still elapsed before this enormously strong 
place could be reduced, and at last the garrison 
capitulated only from famine (xiii, 49; comp. 21). 
Simon entered it on the 23rd of the 2nd month 
B.c. 142. The fortress was then entirely demo- 
lished, and the eminence on which it had stood 
lowered, until it was reduced below the height of 
the Temple hill beside it. The valley north of 
Moriah was probably filled up at this time. A 
fort was then built on the north side of the 
Temple hill, apparently against the wall, so as di- 
rectly to command the site of the Acra, and here 
Simon and his immediate followers resided (xiii. 52). 
One of the first steps of his son John Hyrcanus was 
to secure both the city and the Temple, Shortly 
after this, Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, attacked 
Jerusalem. ‘To invest the city, and cut off all 
chance of escape, it was encircled by a girdle of 
seven camps. The active operations of the siege 
were carried on as usual at the north, where the 
level ground comes up to the walls, The siege 
was ultimately relinquished. Antiochus wished to 
place a garrison in the city, but this the late expe- 
rience of the Jews forbade, and hostages and a ipey= 
ment were substituted. After im tease 
parture, Hyrcanus carefully repai e damae 

done to the walls (5 Mace. xxi. 18).. During the 
rest of his long and successful reign John Hyr- 
canus resided at Jerusalem, ably edministerss 
the government from thence, and regularly fulfill- 
ing the duties of the high-priest (see 5 Mace. xxiii 
3). He was succeeded (B.c. 107) by his som 
Aristobulus. Like his predecessors he was high 
priest ; but unlike them Me aoe the title as 
well as the power of a king 

His brother Alesauaer Janneas (B.C, 105), who 
succeeded him, was mainly engaged in +e 
distance from Jerusalem. 
animosities ot the Pharisees and 
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an alarming explosion. Alexander’s severities made 
him extremely unpopular with both parties, and | 23 
Ied to their inviting the aid of Demetrius Eu- 
chaerus, king of Syria, against him. The actions 
between them were fought at a distance from Jeru- | h 
salem ; but the city did not escape a share in the 
horrors of war; for when, after some fluctuations, 















of 10,000 talents, or about 2,000,000/. sterling. 
During this time Hyrcanus remained at Jerusalem, 
acting under the advice of Antipater the Idumean, 
his chief minister. The year 47 is memorable for 
the first appearance of Antipater’s son Herod in 
Jerusalem. Antigonus, the younger and only sun 
viving son of Aristobulus, suddenly appeared in the 
J | country supported by a Parthian army. So sudden 


canus, was made high-priest, and Aristobulus had 
the command of the army. The queen lived till 


the year 70, On her death, Hyrcanus attempted | side the walls, and at the earnest request of Anti- 


Bonus, he and 500 horse were admitted, ostensibly 
to mediate. The result was, that Phasaelus and 
Hyrcanus were outwitted, and Herod overpowered, 
the Parthians got possession of the place, and Anti- 
* | Bonus was made king. Thus did Jerusalem (B.c. 
40) find itself in the hands of the Parthians, In 
three months Herod returned from Rome king of 
Judaea, and in the be inning of 39 appeared before 
Jerusalem with a force of Romans, commanded by 
Silo, and pitched his camp on the west side of the 
city. Other occurrences, however, called him 
away from the siege at this time. In 37 Herod 
appeared again. He came, as Pompey had done, 
from Jericho, and, like Pompey, he pitched his 
camp and made his attack on the north side of the 
Temple. For a short time after the commence- 
ment of the operations Herod absented himself for 
his marriage at Samaria with Mariamne, On his 
return he was joined by Sosius, the Roman go- 
vernor of Syria, with a force of from 50,000 to 
60,000 men, and the siege was then resumed in 
earnest. The first of the two walls was taken in 
forty days, and the second in fifteen more. The 
siege is said to have occupied in all five months. 
Herod’s first care was to put down the Asmonean 
party. The appointment of the high-priest was 
the next consideration, Herod therefore bestowed 
the office (B.c. 36) on one Ananel, a former adhe 
»} Tent of his, and a Babylonian Jew. Anancl was 
soon displaced through the machinations of Alex- 
andra, mother of Herod’s wife Mariamne, who pre- 
vailed on him to appoint her son Aristobulus, a 
youth of sixteen. But he was soon after murdered 
at Jericho, and then Ananel resumed the office. 
The intrigues and tragedies of the next thirty years 
are too complicated and too long to be treated of 
here. In the year 34 the city was visited by Cleo- 
patra. In the spring of 31, the year of the battle 
of Actium, Judava was visited by an earthquake, 
the effects of which appear to have been indeed tre- 
of life mendous. The panic at Jerusalem was very severe. 
Hyreanus Was. iret masters of the Temple. | The following year was distinguished by the death’ 
but Without ihe tit ued in his high-priesthood, | of Hyrcanus, who, though more than eighty years 
a the city, th Ue of king; a tribute was laid old, was killed by Herod, to remove the last rem- 
The Temple eee . Walls Were entirely demolished, nant of the Asmonean race. Herod now began to 
month (Sivan' n the year 63, in the third encourage foreign practices and usages, ripe 
2 on the day ofa great fast; pro-| his acts of this description was the ae a 


Jericho, As he approached Jerusalem, Aristobulus, 
who vin een too mock divided for effectual 

» Met him and offered a In sum of 
money and surrender, Pompey sent ciward Gabi- 
lus to take possession of the place; but the bolder 
Party among the adherents of Aristobulus had 
paras gained the ascendancy, and he found the 
al Closed, Pompey on this threw the king into 
chains, and advanced on Jerusalem. Hyrcanus 


was held by the party of Aristobulus, which 
induded the Priests, Pompey appears to have sta- 
sig ares Part of his force on the high ground 
of the city, but he himself commanded in per- 
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theatre at Jerusalem. Of its situation no in-|A.D. 29. At the Passover of this year our Lord 
formation is given, nor have any traces yet been | made His first recorded visit to the city since His 
discovered. ‘The zealous Jews took fire at these boyhood (John ii, 13).<-a.p. 33. At the Pass- 
innovations, and Herod only narrowly escaped | over of this year occurred His crucifixion and resure 
assassination. At this time he occupied the old | rection. In A.D. 37, Pilate having been recalled to 

ace of the Asmoneans. He had now also com- | Rome, Jerusalem was visited by Vitellius, the pre- 
pleted the improvements of the Antonia, the for- | fect of Syria, at the time of the Passover. In the 
tress built by John Hyrcanus on the foundations of | following year Stephen was stoned. The Chris- 
Simon Maccabeus. A description of this celebrated | tians were greatly persecuted, and all, except the 
fortress will be given in treating of the TEMPLE. | Apostles, driven out of Jerusalem (Acts viii. 1, xi. 
The year 25—the next after the attempt on|19). In a.D. 40, Vitellius was superseded by P. 
Herod's life in the theatre—was one of great mmis- | Petronius, who arrived in Palestine with an order 
fortunes. In this year or the next Herod took | to place in the Temple a statue of Caligula. This 
another wife, the daughter of an obscure priest of | order was ultimately countermanded. With the 
Jerusalem named Simon. It was probably on the | accession of Claudius in 41 came an edict of tolera- 
occasion of this marriage that he built a new and | tion to the Jews. Agrippa resided very much at 
extensive palace immediately adjoining the old wall, | Jerusalem, and added materially to its prosperity 
at the north-west corner of the upper city, about 


and convenience. The city had for some time been 
the spot now occupied by the Latin convent. But | extending itself towards the north, and a large 
all Herod’s works in Jerusalem were eclipsed by 


suburb had come into existence on the high ground 
the rebuilding of the Temple in more than its for-| north of the Temple, and outside of the “ second 
mer extent and magnificence. “He announced. his 


wall’ which enclosed the northern part of the 
intention in the year 19, probably when the people 


great central valley of the city. Hitherto the 
were collected in Jerusalem at the Passover. The | outer portion of this suburb—which was called 
completion of the sanctuary itself on the anniver- 


Bezetha, or ‘* New Town,” and had grown up very 
sary of Herod's inauguration, B.C. 16, was cele- 


rapidly—was unprotected by any formal wall, and 
brated by lavish sacrifices and’a great feast. About | practically lay open to attack. ‘This defenceless 
Bc. 9—eight years from the commencement—the 


condition attracted the attention of Agrippa, who, 
court and cloisters of the Temple were finished. 


like the first Herod, was a great builder, and he 
At this time equally magnificent works were being | commenced enclosing it in 50 substantial and mag- 
carried on in another part of the city, viz., in the | nificent a manner as to excite the suspicions of the 
old wall at the north-west corner. In or about the 
year 7 Herod had fixed a large golden eagle, the 
symbol of the Roman empire (Judaea was now A 
province), over the entrance to the Sanctuary. This 
had excited the indignation of the Jews, and espe- 
cially of two of the chief rabbis, who instigated 
their disciples to tear it down. Being taken before 
Herod the rabbis defended their conduct and were 
burnt alive. The high-priest Matthias was de- 
posed, and Joazar took his place. This was the 
state of things in Jerusalem when Herod died. 
The government of Judaea, and therefore of Jeru- 
salem, had by the will of Herod been bequeathed 
to Archelaus. During Archelaus’ absence at Rome, 
Jerusalem was in charge of Sabinus, the Roman 
procurator of the province, and the tumults were 
renewed with worse results. In the year 3 B.C. 
‘Archelaus returned from Rome ethnarch of the 
southern province. He immediately displaced 
Joazar, whom his father had made high-priest after 
the affair of the Eagle, and put Joazar’s brother 
Eleazar in his stead. Judaea was now reduced to 
an ordinary Roman province; the procurator of 
which resided, not at Jerusalem, but at Caesarea 
on the coast. The first appointed was Coponius, 
who accompanied Quirinus to the country immed- , Porctvs 
jately on the disgrace of Archelaus. Two incid- | the end of 60 or the beginning of 61, ae — 
ents at once most opposite in their character, and Fresros succeeded him as procurator. aching 
in their significance to that age and to ourselves, | an able and upright officer (B. J. ii. 14, 
occurred during the procuratorship of Coponius. | at the same time conciliatory tow his admi- 
Firet, in the year 8, the finding of Christ in the | (Acts xxv. 9). In the brief period of bs trong 
Temple. The second was nothing less than the nistration he kept down the robbers with 8 ee 
pollution of the Temple by some Samaritans, who | hand, and gave the province & short bre ning i) 
secretly brought human bones and strewed them | His interview: with St. Paul (Acts Tey ‘In 
about the cloisters during the night of the Pass- | took place, not at Jerusalem, but at seats by 
over. In or about a.p. 10, Coponius was suc-| 62 (probably) Festus died, and was succeedel 7 
—: by M. Ambivius, and he by Annius Rufus. | Albinus. He began his rule by o& 
n 14 Augustus died, and with Tiberius came a| keep down the Sicarii and other Ae 
Pri shaogo TR bee aria who held office till | peace ;. and indeed -he preserve = 
6, when he was replaced by Pontius Pilate. of justices and vigour, {90 om 












































Jerusalem after his conversion, The year 44 began 
with the murder of St. James by Agrippa (Acts 
xii, 1), followed at the Passover by the imprison- 
ment and escape of St. Peter. Shortly after 
Agrippa himself died. Cuspius Fadus arrived for 
Rome as procurator, and Longinus as prefect. 0 
Syria, In 45 commenced a severe famine, leer 
lasted two years. At the end of this year St. Pau 
arrived in Jerusalem for the second time.=A.D. 48. 
Fadus was succeeded by Ventidius Cumanus. i 
frightful tumult happened at the Passover of this 
year, caused, as on former occasions, by the pre- 
sence of the Roman soldiers in the Antonia and in 
the courts and cloisters of the Temple during the 
festival, Cumanus was recalled, and FELIX ap- 
pointed in his room. A set of ferocious pri 
whom Josephus calls Sicarit, had lately begun 
make their appearance in the city. r 
only Jerusalem, but the whole country far an 
wide, was in the most frightful confusion and = 
security. At length a riot at Gaesarea of the a 
serious description caused the yecall of Felix, a0 
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Tapacious. Bad as Albinus had been Geasius | legions and some auxiliari t the outside 3 
Fiorus, who succeeded him in 65, Wak woves: At| 4 iMaries—at the outside 30,000 


the Passover, robably in 66, when Cestius Gallus, 
the prefect o Syria, visited Jerusalem, the whole 


top of the Mount of Olives, to guard the road to 
the Jordan valley. The first operation was to 
clear the ground between Scopus and the north 
wall of the city. This occupied four days. The 
next step was to get possession of the outer wall, 
The point of attack chosen was in Simon’s portion 
of the city, at a low and comparatively weak place 
near the monument of John Hyrcanus. Round 
this spot the three legions erected banks, from 
which they opened batteries, pushing up the rams 
and other engines of attack to the foot of the wall. 
Meantime from their camp on the Mount of Olives 
the 10th legion battered the Temple and the east 
side of the city, A breach was made on the 7th 
Artemisius (cir, April 15); and here the Romans 
entered, driving the Jews before them to the 
second wall. Titus now lay with the second wall 
of the city close to him on his right. He pre- 
ferred, before advancing, to get possession of the 
second wall. In five days a breach was in 
effected. The district into which the Romans had 
now penetrated was the great Valley which lay 
between the two main hills of the city, Before 
attacking the Antonia, Titus resolved to give his 
troops a few days’ rest. He therefore called in the 
10th legion from the Mount of Olives, and held an 
inspection of the whole army on the ground north 
of the Temple. But the Opportunity was thrown 
away upon the Jews, and after four days orders 
were given to recommence the attack. Hitherto 
the assault had been almost entirely on the city: it 
was now to be simultaneous on city and Temple. 
Accordingly two pairs of large batteries were con- 
structed, the one pair in front of Antonia, the other 
at the old point of attack—the monument of John 
Hyrcanus. They absorbed the incessant labour of 
seventeen days, and were completed on the 29th 
Artemisius (cir, May 7). But the Jews under- 
mined the banks, and the labour of the Romans was 
totally destroyed. At the other point Simon had 
maintained a resistance with all his former intre- 
pidity, and more than his former success, It now 
became plain to Titus that some othe: measures 
for the reduction of the place must be adopted. A 
council of war was therefore held, and it was 
resolved to encompass the whole place with a wall, 
and then recommence the assault. Its entire length 
was 89 furlongs,—very near 5 miles ; and it con- 
tained 13 stations ur guard-houses, The whole 
strength of the army was employed on the work, 
and it was completed in the short space of three 
days. The siege was then vigorously pressed. The 


some of the treasure from the Temple. He de- 
manded 17 talents in the name of the emperor, 
The demand produced a frantic distarbance. That 
night Florus took up his quarters in the royal 















to visit the city in person. Agrippa had short] 
before returned from Alexandria. ca had in 
much to calm the people. The seditious party in 
the Temple led by young Eleazar, son of Ananias, 
Teected the offerings of the Roman emperor, which 
since the time of Julins Cesar had been regularly 
» This, as a direct renunciation of allegiance, 
Was the true inning of the war with Rome. 


Antonia was a small Roman garrison. "Fierce 
Contests lasted for seven days, each side endeavour- 
1Dg to re Possession aos part held by the other, 


14nd in three days gave him one of the most 
© defeats that a Roman army had ever 
The be. War with Rome was now inevitable, 


Pectatinn neretions made. In this attitude of ex- 
se i cty remained while Vespasian was 
e Gintla (otf the country, and till the fal 


67). Two years and 


al in ew. The whole of that time was occu- 
te 2 contents between the moderate party and 
ots or fanatics, At the beginning of 70, 


eel north attack was relinquished, and the whole force 
of Giseala ang ip into two parties—that of John concentrated on the Antonia. On the 5th Panemus 
it courts and he Who held the Temple and (June 11) the Antonia was in the hands of the 


; Antonia—8400 men; that of 
the tome Corns Whose head-quarters ’ were in 
the lower pi tte us, and who held the upper city, 
the old 4 acd in the valley, and the district where 


Romans (vi. 1, § 7). Another week was occupied 
in breaking down the outer walls of the fortress for 
the passage of the machines, and a further delay 
took place in erecting new banks, on the fresh 
level, for the bombardment and battery of the 
Temple. But the Romans gradually gained 
ground. At length, on the tenth day of Ab 
(July 15), by the wanton act of a soldier, contrary 
to the intention of Titus, and in spite of every exer- 
tion he could make to stop it, the eanctuary itself 
was fired. It was, by one of ne ae coinci- 


of the oth 7 A 7 
dificy} -., et inhabitants it is extremel 
* to decide, Titus’s force Consisted of fow. 
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dences that sometimes occur, the very same month 
and day of the month that the first Temple had 
been burnt by Nebuchadnezzar. The whole of the 
cloisters that had hitherto escaped were now all 
burnt and demolished. Only the edifice of the 
sanctuary itself still remained. The Temple was 
at last gained; but it seemed as if half the work 
remained to be done. The upper city was still to 
be taken, Titus first tried a parley. His terms, 
however, were rejected, and no alternative was left 
him but to force on the siege. The whole of the 
low part of the town was burnt. It took 18 days 
to erect the necessary works for the siege ; the four 
legions were once more stationed at the west or 
north-west corner where Herod’s palace abutted on 
the wall, and where the three magnificent and im- 
pregnable towers of Hippicus, Phasaelus, and 
Mariamne rose conspicuous. This was the main 
attack. It was commenced on the 7th of Gor- 
piaeus (cir. Sept. 11), and by the next day a 
breach was made in the wall, and the Romans at 
last entered the city. The city being taken, such 
parts as had escaped the former conflagrations were 
burned, and the whole of both city and Temple was 
ordered to be demolished, excepting the west wall 
of the upper city, and Herod’s three great towers at 
the north-west corner, which were left standing as 
memorials of the massive nature of the fortifica- 
tions.——From its destruction by Titus to the pre- 
sent time.— For more than fifty years after its 
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the foundations of the Temple. A colony of Roman 
citizens occupied the new city, which rose from the 
ashes of Jerusalem, and their number was after- 
wards augmented by the Emperor's veteran legion- 
aries, It was not, however, till the following year, 
A.D. 136, that Hadrian, ou celebrating his Vicen- 
nalia, bestowed upon the new city the name of 
Aelia Capitolina, combining with his own family 
title the name of Jupiter of the Capitol, the guar- 
dian deity of the colony. Jews were forbidden to 
enter on pain of death. About. the middle of the 
4th century the Jews were allowed to visit the 
neighbourhood, and afterwards, once a year, to 
enter the city itself, and weep over it on the anni- 
versary of its capture. So completely were all 
traces of the ancient city obliterated, that its very 
name was in process of time forgotten, It was 
not till after Constantine built the Jartyrion on 
the site of the crucifixion, that its ancient appella- 
tion was revived.—After the inauguration of the 
new colony of Aelia the annals of the city again 
relapse into obscurity. The aged Empress Helena, 
mother of Constantine, visited Palestine in A.D. 326, 
and, according to tradition, erected magnificent 
churches at Bethlehem, and on the Mount of 
Olives. Her son, fired with the same zeal, swept 
away the shrine of Astarte, which occupied the 
site of the resurrection, and founded in its stead a 
chapel or oratory. In the reign of Julian (A.D. 
362) the Jews, with the permission and at the 


destruction by Titus Jerusalem disappears from his- | instigation of the Emperor, made an abortive 
tory. During the revolts of the Jews in Cyre-| attempt to lay the foundations of a temple. 
naica, Egypt, Cyprus, and Mesopotamia, which | —During the fourth and fifth centuries Jerusalem 


disturbed the latter years of Trajan, the recovery of 


their city was never attempted. But in the reign | 


of Hadrian it again emerged from its obscurity, 
and became the centre of an insurrection, which 
the best blood of Rome was shed to subdue. In 
despair of keeping the Jews in subjection by other 
means, the Emperor had formed a design to restore 
Jerusalem, and thus prevent it from ever becoming 
a rallying point for this turbulent race. In fur- 
therance of his plan he had sent thither a colony of 
veteraus, in numbers sufficient for the defence of a 
position so strong by nature against the then 
known modes of attack. ‘The embers of revolt, 
long smouldering, burst into a flame soon after 
Hadrian’s departure from the East in a.p, 132. 
At an early period in the revolt the Jews under 
Bar Cocheba became masters of Jerusalem, and at- 
tempted to rebuild the Temple. Hadrian, alarmed 
at the rapid spread of the insurrection, and the in- 
effectual efforts of his troops to repress it, sum- 
moned from Britain Julius Severus, the greatest 
general of his time, to take the command of the 
army of Judaea. ‘Two years were spent in a fierce 
guerilla warfare before Jerusalem was taken, after 
a desperate defence in which Bar Cocheba perished. 
But the war did not end with the capture of the 
city. The Jews in great force had occupied the 
fortress of Bether, and there maintained a struggle 
with all the tenacity of despair against the repeated 
onsets of the Romans. At length, worn out by 
famine and disease, they yielded on the 9th of the 
month Ab, A.D, 135. Bar Cocheba has left traces 
of his occupation of Jerusalem in coins which were 
ook during the first two years of the war. 

adrian’s first policy, after the suppression of the 
revolt, was to obliterate the existence of Jerusalem 
asa city. The ruins which Titus had left were 
razed to the ground, and the plough passed over 
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became the centre of attraction for pilgrims from 
all regions, and its bishops contended with those of 
Caesarea for the supremacy; but it was not till 


‘after the council of Chalcedon (451-453) that it 





| 
| 


was made an independent patriarchate. In 529 
the Emperor Justinian founded at Jerusalem 4 
splendid church in honour of the Virgin, which 
has been identified by most writers with the build- 
ing known in modern times as the Mosque el-Aksa, 
but of which probably no remains now exist. For 
nearly five centuries the city had been free from 
the horrors of war. But this rest was roughly 
broken by the invading Persian army under Chos- 
roes II. The city was invested, and taken by 
assault in June, 614. After a struggle of fourteen 
years the imperial arms were again victorious, and 
in 628 Heraclius entered Jerusalem on foot. ‘The 
dominion of the Christians in the Holy City was 
now rapidly drawing to a close. After an obstinate 
defence of four months, in the depth of a 
against the impetuous attacks of the Arabs, aif 
patriarch Sophronius surrendered to the Kh ss 
Omar in person A.D, 637. With the fall of : 
Abassides the Holy City passed into the hands 
the Fatimite conqueror Muez, who fixed the seat 0 
his empire at Musr el-K@hirah, the modern ea 
(A.D. 969). Under the Fatimite dynasty the bs . 
ferings of the Christians in Jerusalem reached tae 
height, when El-Hakem, the third of his red 
ascended the throne (A.D. 996). About the hae 
1084 it was bestowed by Tutush, the brother © 
Melek Shah, upon Ortok, chief of a pS as 
horde under his command. From this Aaa ti 
1091 Ortok was emir of the city, and on at hazy 
it was held as a kind of fief by his sons 4g 
and Sukmfn, whose mre to the Lion 
became the proximate cause 0! ‘the Crusades. > 
tke 7th of June, 1099, the crusading army 
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peared before the walls. Their camp extended | Rev. George Williams in his work on the Holy City, 
from the gate of St. Stephen to that beneath the | and with the assistance of Professor Willis all has been 
tower of David. On the fifth day after their} said that can be urged in favour of their authenti- 
arrival the crusaders attacked the city, and at three city.—-2. Professor Robinson, on the other hand, in 
o'clock on Friday the 15th of July Jerusalem was | his elaborate works on Palestine, has brought to- 
in the hands of the crusaders. Churches were gether all the arguments which from the time of 
established, and for eighty-eight years Jerusalem re-| Korte have been accumulating against the authen- 
mained in the hands of the Christians. In 1187 ticity of the mediaeval sites and traditions.——3. The 
it was retaken by Saladin after a siege of several | third theory is that put forward by Mr. Fergusson 
weeks. In 1277 Jerusalem was nominally annexed | in his * Essay on the Ancient Topography of Jeru- 
to the kingdom of Sicily. In 1517 it passed under} salem.” It agrees generally with the views urged 
the sway of the Ottoman Sultan Selim I., whose | by all those from Korte to Robinson, who doubt the 
successor Suliman built the present walls of the authenticity of the present site of the sepulchre ; 
city in 1542, Mohammed Aly, the Pasha of'| but goes on to assert that the building now known 
Egypt, took possession of it in 1832. In 1834 it to Christians as the Mosque of Omar, but by ee 
was seized and held for a time by the Fellahin | lems called the Dome of the Rock, is the identical 
during the insurrection, 
and in 1840, after the 
bombardment of Acre, 
was again restored to 
the Sultan, 

Ill, Topograrny 
OF THE C1TY.—There [HSS 4 yy 
are at present before E SEM HMM) 
the public three distinct Ys Mal 
Views of the topography = 
of Jerusalem, so discre- 
Pant from one another 
in their most. essential 
features, that a disin- 
terested person might 
fairly feel himself jus- 
ified in assuming that 

@ existed no real 
data for the determi- 
nation of the points at 
issue, and that the dis- 
puted questions must 

ever remain in the 
sime Unsatisfactory 

a8 at present.— 

i The first of these 
fories consists in the 
belief that all the sacred 
ities Were correctly 
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Publicly to express his 
t from this view 
Was Korte, a German 4, : ‘ , 
Printer, who travelled [aaa z Th Pose NS 
q Palestine about the E Ss ee Siig N reenigease 
Year 1728, and on his ie & 
Tetum home published 
ni denying the 
called city of the S0- 
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correct 1. Mount Zion. 2 Moriah. 3. The Tomplo, 4. Antonin. 6. Probable site of Golgotha. 6. Op 
ones, are well 7. Bezetha, 8. Church of the Mely Bae cire. 9,10. The Upper and Lower Pools of Gihon. _ ‘ 
Summed up by th Togel. 13. Pool of Hezekiah, 13. Fewatatn Sthe Virgin 14. Siloam, 15, Bethesda, 10, Moun 
Y the of Olives, 17, Gethsemane, 
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-limitation of the solid space before the commence- 
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church which Constantine erected over the Rock 
which contained the Tomb of Christ. Our chief 
authority for the topography of Jerusalem is of 
course Josephus. In attempting to follow his de- 
scription there are two points which it is necessary 
should be fixed in order to understand what follows. 
The first of these is the position and dimensions of 
the Temple; the second the position of the Tower 
Hippicus.—I. Site of the Temple.—Without any 
exception, all topographers are now agreed that 
the ‘Temple stood within the limits of the great area 
now known as the Haram, though few are agreed 
as to the portion of that space which it covered ; 
and at least one author places it in the centre, and 
not at the southern extremity of the enclosure. 
With this exception all topographers are agreed that 
the south-western angle of the Haram area was one 
of the angles of the ancient Jewish Temple. The 
extent of the Temple northwards and eastwards 
from this point is a question on which there is 
much less agreement than with regard to the fixa- 
tion of its south-western angle, though the evidence, 
both written and local, points inevitably to the con- 
clusion that Josephus was literally correct when he 
said that the Temple was an exact square of a 
stadium, or 600 Greek feet, on each side. There 
is no other written authority on this subject except 
the Talmud, which asserts that the Temple was a 
square of 500 cubits each side; but the Kabbis, as 
if aware that this assertion did not coincide with 
the localities, immediately correct themselves by 
explaining that it was the cubit of 15 inches which 
was meant, which would make the side 625 feet. 
The instantia crucis, however, is the existing re- 
mains, and these confirm the description of Josephus 
to the fullest possible extent. Proceeding eastward 
along the southern wall from the south-western 
angle we find the whole Haram area filled up per- 
fectly solid, with the exception of the great tunnel- 
like entrance under the mosque El! Aksa, until, at 
the distance of 600 feet from the angle, we arrive 
at a wall running northwards at right angles to the 
southern wall, and bounding the solid space. Be- 
yond this point the Haram area is filled up with a 
series of light arches supported on square piers; the 
whole being of so slight a construction that it may 
be affirmed with absolute certainty that neither the 
Stoa Basilica, nor any of the larger buildings of 
the Temple, ever stood on them. In so far there- 
fore as the southern wall is concerned, we may rest 
perfectly satisfied with Josephus’ description that 
the Temple extended east and west 600 feet. The 
position of the northern wall is as easily fixed. If 
the Temple was square it must have commenced at 
a point 600 feet from the south-west angle, and in 
fact the southern wall of the platform which now 
surrounds the so-called Mosque of Omar runs par- 
allel to the southern wall of the inclosure, at a dis- 
tance of exactly 600 fect, while westward it is 
continued in a causeway which crosses the valley 
just 600 fect from the south-western angle. More- 
over the south wall of what is now the platform of 
the Dome of the Rock runs eastward from the 
western wall for just 600 feet; which again gives 
the same dimension for the north wall of the 
Temple as was found for the southern wall by the 












































The reasons, however, against this assumption are 
too cogent to allow of the identity being admitted, 
But at the north-western angle of the present city 
there ave the remains of an ancient building of 
bevelled masonry and large stones, whose position 
answers so completely every point of the locality of 
Hippicus as described by Josephus, as to leave no 
yeasonable doubt that it marks the site of this cele- 
brated edificeIII, Walls.—Assuming therefore 
for the present that the Hasr Jalud, as these ruins 
are now popularly called, is the remains of the 
Hippicus, we have no difficulty in determining 
either the direction or the extent of the walls of 
Jerusalem, as described by Josephus.—The first or 
old wall began on the north at the tower called 
Hippicus, and, extending to the Xystus, joined the 
council house, and ended at the west cloister of the 
Temple. Its southern direction is described as pass- 
ing the gate of the Essenes (probably the modern 
Jaffa gate), and, bending above the fountain of 
Siloam, it reached Ophel, and was joined to the 
eastern cloister of the Temple. The second wall 
began at the gate Gennath, in the old wall, pro- 
bably near the Hippicus, and passed round the 
northern quarter of the city, enclosing the great 
valley of the Tyropoeon, which leads up to the 
Damascus gate; and then, proceeding southwar 
joined the fortress Antonia. The third wall was built 
by king Herod Agrippa; and was intended to enclose 
the suburbs which had grown out on the northern 
sides of the city, which before this had been left 
exposed. It began at the Hippicus, and reached as 
far as the tower Psephinus, till it came opposite the 
monument of Queen Helena of Adiabene; it then 
by the sepulchral monuments of the kings— 
well-known locality—and turning south at the 
monument of the Fuller, joined the old roall at the 
valley called the valley of Kedron. After describ- 
ing these walls, Josephus adds that the whole cir- 
cumference of the city was 33 stadia, or nearly four 
English miles, whch is as near us may be the ex- 
tent indicated by the localities. He then adds that 
the number of towers in the old wall was 60, the 
middle wall 40, and the new wall 99.—1V, An- 


may be well to fix the situation of the ae 
Antonia, as far as the data at our command W 


whether covering the whole space, or only & por 
tion, has been much disputed. After stating 
the Temple was foursquare, and a stadium on & 7 
side, Josephus goes on to say that with Antonis it 
was six stadia in circumference. The most obvious 
conclusion from this would be that the Antonis 
occupied practically the platform on which “ = 
called Mosque of Omar now stands. cane 
certain facts connected with the siege, w° are 7 

to adopt the alternative, which the words of paest 
phus equally justify, that the Antonia was a a8 
or keep attached to the north-western as ed 
temple.—V. Hills and Valleys.—Topopp ers 
still at issue as to the Se pagel = ripe 
part of the Tyropoeon valley, Sis ’ 
to the position of Acsa, The difficulty c 
mining the true course of the upper oe 
Tyropoeon valley is caused by eared whether 
Josephus, in describing .the city, tisnits 25: 


ment of the vaults.—=II. Aippicus.—Of all the 
towers that once adorned the city of Jerusalem only 
one now exists in anything like a state of perfection, 
that, namely, in the centre of the citadel, which 
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tion to the city of Jerusalem, properly so called, as 
circumscribed by the first or old wall, or whether 
be includes the city of David also, and speaks of the 
whole city as enclosed by the third or great wall of 
Agrippa. In the first case the Tyropoeon must 
have been the depression leading from a spot oppo- 
site the north-west angle of the Temple towards the 
Jaffa gate; in the second it was the great valley 
leading from the same point northwards towards 
the Damascus gate. The principal reason for 
adopting the first hypothesis arises from the words 
of Josephus himself, who describes the Tyropoeon 
as an open space or depression within the city, at 
“which the corresponding rows of houses on both 
hills end.” In all the transactions mentioned in 
the 12th and 13th books of the Antiquities, Jose- 
phus commo.ly uses the word “Axpa when speak- 
ing of the fortress which adjoined the Temple in the 
north; and-if we might assume that the hill Acra 
and the tower Acra were one and the same place, 
the question might be considered as settled. The 
great preponderance of evidence seems to be in 
favour of this view. That Acra was situated on 
the northern side of the Temple, on the same hill, 
and probably on the same spot, originally occupied 
by David as the stronghold of Zion (2 Sam. v. 7-9), 
and pear where Baris and Antonia afterwards 
stood; and consequently that the great northern 
depression running towards the Damascus gate is 
the Tyropoeon valley, and that the valley of the 
Asamoneans was a transverse cut, separating the 
hill Bezetha from the Acra or citadel on the Temple 
hill. If this view of the internal topography of 
the city be granted, the remaining hills and valleys 
fall into their places easily and as a matter of 
course, The citadel, or upper market-place of 
Josephus, was the modern Zion, or the city enclosed 
within the old wall; Acra was the ancient Zion, 
or the hill on which the Temple, the City of David, 
Acra, and Antonia, stood. Bezetha was the 
well-defined hill to the north of the Temple.—VI. 
Population.—There is no point in which the ex- 
— in bier pe occasionally indulges 
apparen in speaking of the population 
of the city. Still the aiscrtions that thes Tnillions 
Were collected at the Passover; that a million of 
pene perished in the siege ; that 100,000 escaped, 
sare so childish, that it is surprising any one 
could ever have Tepeated tham. Even the more 
eins calculation of Tacitus of 600,000 inhabi- 
ts, is far beyond the limits of probability. The 
80 Within the old walls never could have exceeded 
re - Taking the area of the city enclosed by 
Oold walls at 750,000 yards, and that en- 
hs by the wall of Agrippa at 1,500,000, we 
ve 2,250,000 for the whole. Taking the popu- 
sista the old city at the probable number of one 
i ; 50 yards we have 15,000, and at the 
i. nme mit of 30 yards we should have 25,000 
aoe for the old city. And at 100 yards to 
9 ike sana in the new city about 15,000 more ; 
‘ le range of —_ in its days of 
Prosperity, may hav 
alll 45,000 souls, but could hardly ever 
fetal ene al ene added ae ta times 
oun 
Hn rob at re may have en 
wainst iteVI. ay e city when Titus came up 
é ton.—It cannot be disputed that 
present da wn of Constantine downwards to the 
Y» this name has been applied to the 
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western hill on which the city of Jerusalem now 
stands, and in fact always stood. Notwithstanding 
this it seems equally certain that up to the time of 
the destruction of the city by Titus, the name was 
applied exclusively to the eastern hill, or that on 
which the Temple stood. From the passages in 
2 Sam. v. 7, and I Chr. xi. 5-8, it is quite clear 
that Zion and the city of David were identical, for 
it is there said, ‘“‘ David took the castle of Zion, 
which is the city of David.” ‘ And David dwelt 
in the castle, therefore they called it the city of 
David. And he built the city round about, even 
trom Millo round about, and Joab repaired the rest 
of the city.” There are numberless passages in 
which Zion is spoken of as a Holy place in such 
terms as are never applied to Jerusalem and which 
can only be understood as applied to the Holy 
Temple Mount (Ps. ii. 6, Ixxxvii. 2, &.). When 
from the Old Test. we turn to the Books of the Mac- 
cabees, we come to some passages written by persons 
who certainly were acquainted with the localities, 
which seem to fix the site of Zion with a consider- 
able amount of certainty (1 Macc. iv. 37 and 60, 
vii. 33).——VILI.— Zopography of the Book of Ne- 
hemiah.—The rea description of the ancient city 
of Jerusalem which exists in the Bible, so extensive 
in form as to enable us to follow it as a topo- 
graphical description, is that found in the Book ot 
Nehemiah, and although it is hardly sufficiently 
distinct to enable us to settle all the moot points, it 
contains such valuable indications that it is well 
worthy of the most attentive examination. The 
easiest way to arrive at any correct conclusion re- 
garding it, is to take first the description of the 
Dedication of the Walls in ch. xii. (31-40), and 
drawing such a diagram as this, we easily get at 
the main features of the old wall at least. If from 
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Diagram of places mentioned in dedication of walls | 


this we turn to the third chapter, which gives a 
description of the repairs of the wall, we have no 
difficulty in identifying all the places mentioned in 
the first sixteen verses, with those enumerated in 
the 12th chapter. The first 16 verses refer to the 
walls of Jerusalem, and the remaining 16 to those 
of the city of David.—-IX. Waters of Jerusalem. 
—The principal source of water supply seems to 
have been situated to the north. The earliest dis~ 
tinct mention of these springs is in 2 Chr. xxxii. 4, 
30 (comp. Ecclus. xlviii, 17). Great rock-cut 
reservoirs have been found under the Temple area, 
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and channels connecting them with the fountain of 
the Virgin, and that again with the pool of Siloam ; 
and many others may probably yet be discovered. 
A considerable portion of these waters was at one 
time diverted to the eastward to the great reservoir 
known sometimes as the pool of Bethesda, which, 
from the curiously elaborate character of its 
hydraulic masonry, must always have been in- 
tended as a reservoir of water, and never could 
have been the ditch of a fortification. It seems, 
however, that in very ancient times this northern 
supply was not deemed sufficient, even with all 
these precautions, for the supply of the city; and 
consequently large reservoirs were excavated 
from the rock, at a place near Etham, now 
known as Solomon’s pools, and the water brought 
from them by a long canal which enters the city 
above Siloam.—-X. Site of Holy Sepulchre.—aAs 
the question now stands, the fixation of the site 
depends mainly on the answers that may be given 
to two questions :—First, did Constantine and those 
who acted with him possess sufficient intormation 
to enable them to ascertain exactly the precise 
localities of the crucifixion and burial of Christ ? 
Secondly, is the present church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre that which he built, or does it stand on the 
same spot? In the first place, though the city was 
destroyed by Titus, and the Jews were at one 
time prohibited from approaching it, it can almost 
certainly be proved that there were Christians 
always present on the spot, and the succession of 
Christian bishops can be made out with very toler- 
able certainty and completeness; so that it is more 
than probable they would retain the memory of the 
sacred sites in unbroken continuity of tradition. 
The account given by Eusebius of the uncovering of 
the rock, expresses no doubt or uncertainty about 
the matter. It is minutely descriptive of the site 
of the building now known as the Mosque of Omar, 
but wholly inapplicable to the site of the present 
church, Of the buildings which Constantine or his 
mother, Helena, erected, Mr. Fergusson maintains 
that two of them now remain—the one the Ana- 
stasis, a circular building erected over the tomb it- 
self; the other the ‘‘ Golden Gateway,” which was 
the propylea described by Eusebius as leading to 
the atrium of the basilica. In order to prove these 
assertions, there are three classes of evidence which 
may be appealed to, and which must coincide, or 
the question must remain still in doubt :—First, it 
is necessary that the circumstances of the locality 
should accord with those of the Bible narrative. 
Secondly, the incidental notices furnished by those 
travellers who visited Jerusalem between the time 
of Constantine and that of the Crusades must be 
descriptive of these localities; and, Thirdly, the 
architectural evidence of the buildings themselves 
must be that of the age to which they are assigned. 
Taking the last first, no one who is familiar with 
the gradation of styles that took place between the 
time of Hadrian and that of Justinian can fail to 
see that the Golden Gateway and Dome of the Rock 
are about half-way in the series, and are in fact 
buildings which must have been erected within the 
century in which Constantine flourished. With 
regard to the Golden Gateway, which is practically 
unaltered, this is undoubted. Although in the 
outer wall, it is a festal, not a fortified entrance, 
ne never could have been intended as a city gate, 
ree amen led to some sacred or palatial edifice. 

» indeed, to suggest what that could 
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have been, except the Basilica described by Euse- 
bius. The exterior of the other building (the Ana- 
stasis) has been repaired and covered with coloured 
tiles and inscriptions in more modern times; but 
the interior is nearly ungltered, and even externally, 
wherever this coating of tiles has peeled off, the old 
Roman round arch appears in lieu of its pointed 
substitute. It must also be added that it is essen- 
tially a tomb-building, similar in form and arrange- 
ment, as it is in detail, to the Tomb of the Emperor 
Constantine at Rome, or of his daughter Constantia, 
outside the walls, and indeed more or less like all 
the tomb-buildings of that age. We have therefore 
the pertinent question, which still remains un- 
answered, What tomb-like building did Constantine 
or any one in his age erect at Jerusalem, over a 
mass of the living rock, rising eight or nine feet 
above the bases of the columns, and extending over 
the whole central area of the church, with a sacred 
cave in it, unless it were the church of the Holy 
Anastasis, described by Eusebius? Supposing it 
were possible to put this evidence aside, the most 
plausible suggestion is to appeal to the presumed 
historical fact that it was built by Omar, or by the 





Interior of Golden Gatoway. (From a Paotograph.) 


Moslems at all events. There is, however, no proof 
whatever of this assumption. What Omar did 
build is the small naosque on the east of the Aksa, 
overhanging the southern wall, and which a 
bears his name; and no Mohammedan writer © 
any sort, anterior to the recovery of the city 
from the Christians by Saladin, ventures to it t 
that his countrymen built the Dome of the Ro ‘ 
Irrefragnble as this evidence appears to be, i 
would be impossible to maintain it clavate 
than by assuming that Constantine blindly a 
a wrong locality, if the sites now assumed . 
be true were such as did not accord with the 
details of the Bible narratives : fortunately, nts 
ever, they agree with them to the minutest de al 
To understand this it is necessary to bear in et 
that at the time of the crucifixion the third wa. , 
or that of Agrippa, did not exist, but was ae 
menced twelve years afterwards: the spot w iy 
the Dome of the Kock therefore now stands W 
at that time outside the walls, and open fo t : 
country. It was also a place where certainly pute 
did exist. The Praetorium where rt habe 
judged was most probably the Antonia, ic 
that time, as before and afterwards, wes to © 
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of Jerusalem and the residence of the governors, | full and detailed an account in the works of Pro- 
and the Xystus and Council-house were certainly, | copius that we can have little difficulty in fixing 


as shown above, in this neighbourhood. Leaving 
these localities the Saviour, bearing his cross, must 
certainly have gone towardg the country, and might 
well meet Simon or any one coming towards the 
city; thus every detail of the description is satisfied, 
and none offended by the locality now assumed. 
The third class of evidence is from its nature by 
no means so clear, but there is nothing whatever 
in it to contradict, and a great deal that directly 
confirms the above statements. Architecturally, 
there is literally no feature and no detail which 
would induce us to believe that any part of the 
present church is older than the time of the Cru- 
sades, The only things about it of more ancient 
date are the fragments of an old classical cornice, 
which are worked in as string courses with the 
Gothic details of the external facade, and singularly 
enough this cornice is identical in style with, and 
certainly: belongs to the age of, the Golden Gate- 
way, and Dome of the Rock, and consequently can 
scarcely be anything else than a fragment of the 
old basilica, which E] Hakeem had destroyed in the 
previous century, and the remains of which must 
still have been scattered about when the Crusaders 
urived. Nothing, however, can be more remark- 
able than the different ways in which the Crusaders 
treated the Dome of the Kock and the Mosque El 
Aksa, The latter they always called the ‘“ ‘Tem- 
plum seu palutium Solomonis,” and treated it with 
the contempt always applied by Christians to any- 
thing Jewish. The Mosque was turned into a 
stable, the buildings into dwellings for knights, 
who took the title of Knights Templars, from their 
Tesidence in the Temple. But the Dome of the 
Rock they called “‘Templum Domini.”==XI. Re- 
building of the Temple by Julian,—Before leaving 
the subject, it is Necessary to revert to the at- 
tempt of Julian the Apostate to rebuild the Temple 
the Jews. Even if we have not historical evi- 
dence of these facts, the appearance of the south 
wall of the Haram would lead us to expect that 
something of the sort had been attempted at this 
Period. ‘The great tunnel-like vault under the 
Mosque El Aksa, with its four-domed vestibule, is 
almost certainly part of the temple of Herod, and 
coeral With his period; but externally to this, cer- 
tain architectural decorations have been added, and 
that so slightly that daylight can be perceived he- 
tween the old walls and the subsequent decorations, 
an at the points of’ attachment. It is not diffi- 
t to ascertain, approximately at least, the age of 
tai aijuncts, They may with very tolerable cer- 
the be ascribed to the age of Julian, while, from 
ee historical accounts, they are just such as we 
it hat cxpect to find them.” The principal bearing 
. uban’s attempt on the topography of Jerusalem 
nara : the fact of its proving not only that the 
ft e Jewish temple was perfectly well known 
is period (A.D. 362), but that the spot was 
‘stig always, held accursed by the Christians, 
elf aries by the denunciation of Christ Him- 
auenit to be re-established; and this conse- 
y makes it as absurd to suppose that the 

¢ ne ae building of Justinian as that the Dome 
wre Rock or the Golden Gateway, if Christian 
jes ever stood within its precincts.—-XII. 

the eee. Justinion.—Nearly two centuries atter 
pt of Julian, Justinian erected a church 
rasalem ; of which, fortunately, we have s0 
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its site, though no remains (at least above ground, 
exist to verity our conjectures. Almost all topo- 
graphers have jumped to the conclusion that the 
Mosque El Aksa is the identical church referred to, 
but the architecture of that building is alone suffi- 
cient to refute any such idea. Notwithstanding 
this there is no difficulty in fixing on the site otf 
this church, inasmuch as the vaults that fill up the 
south-eastern angle of the Haram area are almost 
certainly of the age of Justinian, and are just such 
as Procopius describes; so that if it were situated 
at the northern extremity of the vaults, all the 
arguments that apply to the Aksa equally apply to 
this situation. But whether we assume the Aksa, 
or a church outside the Temple, on these vaults, to 
have been the Mary-church of Justinian, how comes 
it that Justinian chose this remote corner of the 
city, and so difficult a site, for the erection of his 
church? The answer seems inevitable: that it was 
because in those ti:nes the Sepulchre and Golgotha 
were here, and not on the spot to which the Sepul- 
chre with his Mary-church have subsequently been 
transferred. Having now gone through the main 
outlines of the topography of Jerusalem, in so far 
as the limits of this article would admit, or as 
seems necessary for the elucidation of the subject, 
the many details which remain will be given 
under their separate titles, as TEMPLE, Tom, 
PALACE, &c. 

Jer'usha, daughter of Zadok, and queen of Uzziah 
(2 K. xv. 33). 

Jer'ushah (2 Chr. xxvii. 1). The same as the 
preceding. 

Jesai'ah. 1. Son of Hananiah, brother of Pela- 
tiah, and grandson of Zerubbabel (1 Chr. iii. 21%. 
—2. A Benjamite (Neh. xi. 7). 

Jeshai'ah, 1. One of the six sons of Jeduthun 
(1 Chr. xxv, 3, 15).—-2, A Levite in the reign of 
David, eldest son of Rehabiah, a descendant of Amram 
through Moses (1 Chr. xxvi. 25). [Issu1aH.J— 
8. The son of Athaliah, and chiet of the house of 
the Bene Elam who returned with Ezra (Ezy. viii. 
7). (Jostas.J—4. A Merarite who returned with 
Ezra ( Ezr. viii. 19). 

Jesh'anah, a town which, with its dependent 
villages, was one of the three taken from Jeroboam 
by Abijah (2 Chr. xiii. 19). Its site has not 
been identified in modern times, save by Schwarz 
(158), who places it at “ Al-Sanim, a village two 
miles W. of Bethel ;” but it is not marked on any 
map. 

Jeshare'lah, son of Asaph, and head of the 
seventh of the 24 wards into which the musicians 
of the Levites were divided (1 Chr. xxv. 14). 
{ ASARELAH. 

Jesheb'eab, head of the 14th course of priests 
(1 Chr, xxiv. 13). [(JEuorartB.] 

Jesh'er, one of the sons of Caleb the 
son of Hezron by his wife Azubah (1 Chr. ii. 
18). 

Jesh'imon, “the waste,” a name which occurs 
in Num. xxi. 20 and xxiii. 28, in designating the 
position of Pisgah and Peor: both described as 
“facing the Jeshimon.” Perhaps the dreary, bar- 
ren waste of hills lying immediately on the west 
of the Dead Sea. But it is not sate to lay much 
stress on the Hebrew sense of the word, The 
passages in which it is first mentioned are in- 
disputably of very early date, and it is quite pos- 
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sible that it is an archaic name found and adopted | Canaanite, of Jericho (Matt. i.5). Jesse’s genealogy 
by the Israelites. , is twice given in full in the O.T., viz. Ruth iv. 18-22, 
Jeshisha'i, one of the ancestors of the Gadites and 1 Chr. ii.5-12. He is commonly designated as 
who dwelt in Gilead (1 Chr. v. 14). < Jesse the Bethlehemite” (1 Sam. xvi. 1,18). So 
Jeshoha‘iah, a chief of the Simeonites, descended he is called by his son David, then fresh from home 
from shimei (1 Chr. iv. 36). (xvii, 58); but his fall title is “ the Ephrathite 
Jesh'ua, 1. Joshua, the son of Nun (Neh. viii. | of Bethlehem Judah” (xvii. 12). He is an “old 
17). [JosHua.J—. A priest in the reign of | man” when we first meet with him (1 Sam. xvii. 
David, to whom the ninth course fell by lot (1 12), with eight sons (xvi. 10, xvii. 12), residing at 
Chr. xxiv. 11),—8. One of the Levites in the reign Bethlehem (xvi. 4, 5.) Jesse's wealth seems to 
of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 15).—4. Son of Jehoza- have consisted of a flock of sheep and goats, which 
dak, first high-priest of the third series, viz., of | were under the care of David (xvi. 11, xvii. 34, 
those after the Babylonish captivity, and ancestor 35). When David's rupture with Saul had finally 
of the fourteen high-priests his successors down to driven him from the court, and he was in the cave 
Joshua or Jason, and Onias or Menelaus, inclusive. of Adullam, “ his brethren and all his father’s 
[Hicu-priest.] Jeshua, like his contemporary house” joined him (xxii. 1). Anxious for their 
Zerubbabel, was probably born in Babylon, whither safety, he took his father and his mother into the 
his father Jehozadak had been taken captive while | country of Moab, and deposited them with the king, 
young (1 Chr, vi. 15, A. V.). He came up from | and there they disappear from our view in the re- 
Babylon in the first year of Cyrus with Zerubbabel, | cords of Scripture. Who the wife of Jesse was we 
and took a leading part with him in the rebuilding of | are not told. His eight sons will be found dis- 
the Temple, and the restoration of the Jewish com- played under Davi" 
monwealth. Besides the great importance of Jeshua Jes'sue, a Levite, the same as Jeshua (1 Esd. v. 
as a historical character, from the critical times in | 26; comp. Ezr, ii, 40). 
which he lived, and the great work which he ac- Je'su, the same as Jeshua the Levite, the father 
complished, his name Jesus, his restoration of the | of Jozabad (1 Esd. viii, 63; see Ezr, viii. 33), also 
Temple, his office as high-priest, and especially the called Jessue, and Jesus. 
i Jes'ui, the son of Asher, whose descendants THE 


two prophecies concerning him in Zech, iii. and vi. 
9-15, point him out as an eminent type of Christ.— JESUITES were numbered in the plains of Moab at 
the: Jordan of Jericho (Num. xxvi. 44), He is 


5. Head of a Levitical house, one of those which : 
returned trom the Babylonish captivity, and took | elsewhere called Isui (Gen. xlvi, 17) and Ishuat 
(1 Chr. vii. 30). 


an active part under Zerubbabel, Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah, The name is used to designate either the| Jes‘uites, the. A family of the tribe of Asher 
whole family or the successive chiets of it (Ezr. ii. | (Num. xxvi. 44). 

Jes‘uraun, [JESHURUN.] 


AO, iii. 9; Neh, iii. 19, viii. 7, ix. 4, 5, xii. 8, &c.). 

—8. A branch of the family of Pahath-Moab, one| Je'sus, the Greek form of the name Joshua or 

of the chief families, probably, of the tribe of Judah | Jeshua, a contraction of Jehoshua, that is, ** a of 
Jehovah” or “Saviour” (Num. xiii. 16). [Je 


(Neh. x. 14, vii. 11, Sc. 5 Ezr. x. 30). 
Jesh’ua, one of the towns re-inhabited by | Hosnua.] 1. Joshua the priest, the son of Jeho- 
zadak (1 Esd. v. 5, 8, 24, 48, 56, 68, 70, vi. 2 


the people of Judah after the return from 
ix. 19; Ecclus. xlix. 12). Also called Jeshua. 


captivity (Neh. xi. 26). It is not mentioned 
elsewhere. (Jesnua, No, 4.}=2. Jeshua the Levite (1 Eed. 
Jesh’uah, a priest in the reign of David (1 Chr. | v. 58, iv, 48).—-8. Joshua the sor of Nun (2 Esd. 
xxiv. 11), the same as JESHUA, No. 2. vii. 37; Ecclua. xlvi. 1; 1 Mace. ii, 55; Acts vu 
Jesh'uran, and once by mistake in A. V. 45; Heb. iv. 8). (Josnua.] 
Jes'urun (Is. xliv. 2), a symbolical name for| Jesus the Father of Sirach, and grandfather of 
Israel in Deut. xxxii. 15, xxxiii. 5, 26; Is, xliv. 2, | the following ( Ecclus. prol.). : 
for which various etymologies have been suggested.| Jesus the Son of Sirach is described in the text 
OF its application to Israel there seems to be no | of Ecclesiasticus (1. 27) as the author of that book, 
division of opinion. It is most probably derived | which in the LXX., and generally, except In the 
from a root signifying ‘“ to be blessed.” With the | Western Church, is called by his name the Wisdom 
intensive termination Jeshurun would then denote | of Jesus the Son of Sirach, or simply the Wisdom of 
Israel as supremely happy or prosperous, and to Sirach. The same passage speaks of him as a native 
of Jerusalem (Ecclus, 7. c.); and the internal char 


this signification it must be allowed the context in bee aes 
Deut. xxxii, 15 points, Michaelis considers it as | racter of the book confirms its Palestinian origin. 


a diminutive of Israel yisreéhin. Such too was the 
opinion of Grotius and Vitrings, and of the author 
of the Veneto-Greek version, who renders it 
IopaeAloxos ; but for this there is not the smallest 
foundation. 

Jesi‘ah. 1, A Korhite, one of the mighty men 
who joined David’s standard at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 
6).—2, The second son of Uzziel, the son of Kohath 
(1 Chr. xxiii, 20). [JESsHIAH. } 

Jesim'iel, a Simeonite chief of the family of 




































Among the later Jews the “Son of Sivach” was 
celebrated under the name of Ben Sira 4s 4 writer 
of proverbs. re 
Je'sus, called Justus, a Christian who was Wi 
St. Paul at Rome (Col. iv..11). 7 ; 
Jesus Christ, The name Jesus signifies Saviour. 
The name of Christ signifies Anointed. | Pries 
were anointed among the Jews, as their inn, 
tion to their office (1 Chr. xvi. 223 Pa, cv. ; i 
ehimes i and kings also (2 Mace. i. 245 Ecclus. caer F 
himei (1 Chr. iv. 36). a eric Taticiek tbe name ale 
4 Joe: Che father of David. He was the son of | equivalent to Messiah (John i. 41), the name ae 
nee me again was the fruit of the union of Boaz | to the long promised Prophet and King whom 
rai oe oabitess Ruth. Nor was Ruth's the only | Jews had Leen taught by their prophets to ; 
asa ood that ran in his veins; for his great-| (Acts xix. 4; Matt. xi. 8). The wse of this nam es 
grandmother was no less a person than Rahab the| as applied to the Lord, hes always a reference 
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the promises of the Prophets. The name of Jesus special record amongst the wicked acts of Herod 
is the proper name of our Lord, and that of Christ from Josephus and other historians, as it had no 
is added to identify Him with the promised Messiah. political interest. Joseph, warned by a dream, flees 
The Life, the Person, and the Work of our Lord | to Egypt with the young child, beyond the reach 
and Saviour Jesus Christ occupy the whole of the | of Herod’s arm. After the death of Herod, in less 
New Testament. Of this threetold subject the ee 







Augustus, however, had ordered a general census 
of the Roman empire. From the wellrknown and | tist began to teach. He was the last representative 
much-canvassed passage of St. Luke (ii. 2) it ap- | of the prophets of the old covenant; and his work 
pears that the taxing was not completed till the | was twofold—to enforce repentance and the terrors 
time of Quirinus (Cyrenius), some years later; and | of the old law, and to revive the almost forgotten 


all that we learn is that it brought Joseph, who | 1-8; Luke iii. 1-18), The career of John seems to 


‘tO room in the inn, a manger was the cradle in 
which Christ the Lord was laid. But signs were | h 
hot wanting of the greatness of the event that | not want His example to justify its use (Matt. iii. 

4 60 unimportant, Lowly shepherds were 15); next, that John might have an assurance that 
the Witnesses of the wonder that accompanied the | his course as the herald of Christ was now com- 
lowly Saviour’s birth; an angel proclaimed to them pleted by His appearance (John i. 33); and last, 
._ 800d tidings of great joy ;”’ and then the exceeding | that some public token might be given that He was 
Joy that was in heaven amongst the angels about indeed the Anointed of God (Heb. v. 5). Immedi- 


nv the offering for her purification. Simeon| and intended reformation which it was for sinful 
and Anna, taught from God that the object of their | men, so does our Lord’s sinlessness affect the nature 
st longings was before them, prophesied of His | of His temptation; for it was the trial of One Who 
the one rejoicing that his eyes had | could not possibly have fallen, The three tempta- 
ara salvation of God, and the other speaking | tions are addressed to the three forms in which the 
ies to all that looked for redemption in Jeru- | disease of sin makes its appearance on the soul—to 
His (Luke ii. 28-38). Thus recognised amongst | the solace of sense, and the love of praise, and the 
ness own people, the Saviour was not without wit-| desire of gain (1 John ii. 16). But there is one 
Bast ongst the heathen, “ Wise men from the! element common to them all—they are attempts to 
in which t is, Persian magi of the Zend religion, | call up a wilful and wayward spirit in contrast to a 
ar! the idea of a Zoziosh or Redeemer was | patient self-denying one. Deserting for a time the 
Y known ded miraculously by a star or | historical order, we shall find that the records of 

out the Sritt for the purpose, came and sought | this first portion of His ministry, from the tempta- 
* Stviour to pay him homage. A little child | tion to the transfiguration, consist: mainly—(1) of 

H quake upon his throne, miracles, which prove His divine commission ; (2) 

their Kin magi were come to hail | of discourses and parables on the doctrine of “ the 
b passed and Lord, and did not stop at his palace, | kingdom of heaven ;” (3) of incidents showing the 
that they grey2 humbler roof, and when he found | behaviour of various persons when brought into 
im, he hia not return to betray this child to| contact with our Loird.—1. The Miracles.—The 
that w Put to death all the children in Bethlehem expectation that Messiah would work miracles ex- 
hep ender two years cld. The crime was | isted amongst the people, and was founded on the 
the victims, in a little language of prophecy. Our Lord’s miracles are 
ehem, was small enough to escape: described in the New Testament by several names: 


t 
t 
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they are signs, wonders, works (most frequently 
in St. John), and mighty works, according to 
the point of view from which they are regarded. 
They are indeed astonishing works, wrought as 
signs of the might and presence of God; and they 
are powers or mighty works because they are such 


as no power short of the divine could have effected.’ 


But if the object had been merely to work wonders, 
without any other aim than to astonish the minds 
of the witnesses, the miracles of our Lord would 
not have been the best means of producing the 
effect, since many of them were wrought fer the 


good of obscure people, before witnesses chiefly of 


the humble and uneducated class, and in the course 
of the ordinary life of our Lord, which lay not 
amongst those who made it their special business 
to inquire into the claims of a prophet. The mira- 
cles of our Lord were to be not wonders merely, but 
signs ; and not merely signs of preternatural power, 
but of the scope and character of His ministry, and 
of the divine nature of His Person. This will be 


evident from an examination of those which are 


more particularly described in the Gospels. There 


are about seventeen recorded cases of the cure of 


bodily sickness, including fever, leprosy, palsy, in- 


veterate weakness, the maimed limb, the issue of 


blood of twelve years’ standing, dropsy, blindness, 
deafness, and dumbness (John iv, 473; Matt. viii. 
2, 14, ix. 2; John v.53; Matt. xii. 10, viii. 5, ix. 
20, 27; Mark viii. 22; John ix. 1; Luke xiii. 10, 


xvii, 11, xviii, 35, xxii, 51), Most of the miracles 


pertain to one class; they brought help to the suf- 


fering or sorrowing, and proclaimed what love the 
Man that did them bore towards the children of 


men. There is another class, showing a complete 


control over the powers of nature: first by acts of 


creative power; secondly by setting aside natural 
laws and conditions. 


traders (John ii. 13; Matt, xxi. 12); and when 


His look staggered the officers that came to take 


Him (John xviii. 6), And in a fourth subdivision 


will stand one miracle only, where His power was 


used for destruction—the case of the barren fig- 
tree (Matt, xxi. 18). On reviewing all the re- 


corded miracles, we see at once that they are signs 


of the nature of Christ’s Person and mission. They 
show how active and unwearied was -His love: 
they also show the diversity of its operation. The 


miracles were intended to attract the witnesses of 
them to become followers of Jesus and members of 


the kingdom of heaven, They have then two pur- 


poses, the proximate and subordinate purpose of 


doing a work of love to them that need it, and the 
higher purpose of revealing Christ in His own 
Person and nature as the Son of God and Saviour 
_ f menm2. The Parables.—Nearly fifty parables 
are preserved in the Gospels, and they are only 
selected from a larger number (Mark iv. 33), In 
the parable some story of ordinary doings is made 
to convey a spiritual meaning, beyond what the 
narrative itself contains. In reference to this kind 
of teaching, some have hastily concluded from our 
Lord’s words (Luke viii. 10) that the parable was 
employed to conceal knowledge from those who 
lide not susceptible of it, and that this was its 
chief Purpose. But it was chosen not for this 
Hoe object, but for its positive advantages in 

e Instruction of the disciples. If there was any 
mode of teaching better suited than another to the 





In a third class of these 
miracles we find our Lord overawing the wills of 
men; as when He twice cleared the Temple of the 
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purpose of preserving truths for the memory that 


were not accepted by the heart, that mode would 
be the best suited to their peculiar position. 
Eastern teachers have made this mode of instruc- 
tion familiar; the originality of the parables lay 
not in the method of teaching by stories, but in the 
profound and new truths which the stories taught 
so aptly, Besides the parables, the more direct 
teaching of our Lord is conveyed in many dis- 
courses dispersed through the Gospels, of which 
three may be here selected as examples: the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt. v.—vii.), the discourse after 
the feeding of the five thousand (John vi. 22-65), 
and the tinal discourse and prayer which preceded 
the Passion (John xiv.-xvii.). Notwithstanding 
the endeavour to establish that the Sermon on the 
Mount of St. Matthew is different from the Sermon 
on the Plain of St. Luke, the evidence for their 
being one and the same discourse greatly preponde- 
rates. If so, then its historical position must be 
fixed from St. Luke: and its earlier place in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel must be owing to the Evan- 
gelist’s wish to commence the account of the 
ministry of Jesus with a summary of His teaching. 
From Luke we learn that Jesus had gone up into a 
mountain to pray, that on the morning following 
He made up the number of His twelve Apostles, 
and solemnly appointed them ; and then descending 
He stood upon a level place (Luke vi. 17), not 
necessarily at the bottom of the mountain, but 
where the multitude could stand round and hear ; 
and there He taught them in a solemn address the 
laws and constitution of His new kingdom, the 
kingdom of Heaven. The differences between the 
reports of the two Evangelists are many. In the 
former Gospel the sermon occupies one hundred 
and seven verses; in the latter, thirty. The longer 
report includes the exposition of the relation of the 
Gospel to the Law: it also draws together, as we 
have seen, some passages which St. Luke reports 
elsewhere and in another connexion; and where the 
two contain the same matter, that of St. Luke is 
somewhat more compressed. But in taking account 
of this, the purpose of St. Matthew is to be borne 
in mind: the morality of the Gospel is to be fully 
set forth at the beginning of our Lord's ministry, 
and especially in its bearing on the Law as usually 
received by the Jews, for whose use especially this 
Gospel was designed. And when this discourse ; 
compared with the later examples to which we sha 

presently refer, the fact comes out more distinctly, 
that we have here the Code of the Christian Law- 
giver, rather than the whole Gospel. The a 
example of the teaching of Jesus must be ta a 
from a later epoch in His ministry. It is probable 
that the great discourse in John vi. took eg 
about the time of the Transfiguration. The effect : 

His personal work on the disciples now becomes t : 
prominent subject. He had taught them that He her 
the Christ, and had given them His law, wider an 

deeper far than that of Moses. But the Mt ie 
every law applies more strongly the purer and ae 
the law is; and ‘ how to perform that which | will” 
is a question that grows more difficult to answ = 
as the standard of obedience is raised. It is ig 

question which our Lord proceeds to answer ae 
The Redeemer alludes to His death, to the body 


which shall suffer on the Cross, and to Daa 
which shall be poured out, This great sacn ine 


not only to be looked on, but to be believed ; ; 
not only believed, but appropriated to the believer, 
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to become part of his very heart and life. Faith, | sibility the question turns. But if this feast is not 
here as elsewhere, is the means of apprehending it : | a Passover, then no Passover is mentioned by John 
but when it is once laid hold of, it will be as much between the first (ii, 13), and that which is spoken 
a part of the believer as the food that nourishes the | of in the sixth chapter ; and the time between those 
body becomes incorporated with the body. Many | two must be assumed to be a single year only. Now, 
of the disciples went back and walked no more with although the record of John of this period contains 
Jesus, because their conviction that He was the but few facts, yet when all the Evangelists are com 
Messiah had no real foundation. The rest remained | pared, the amount of labour compressed into this 
with Him for the reason so beautifully expressed by single year would be too much for its compass. It 
Peter: “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast | is, to say the lenst, easier to suppose that the 
the words of eternal life. And we believe and are | « east” (John v. 1) was a Passover, dividing the 
sure that Thou art that Christ, the Son of the living | time into two, and throwing two of these circuits 
God” (John vi. 68, 69). The third example of our | into the second year of the ministry. Upon the 
Lord’s discourses which may be selected is that | whole, though there is nothing that amounts to 
which closes His ministry. © This great discourse, | proof, it is probable that there were four Passovers, 
recorded only by St. John, extends trom the thir. and consequently that our Lord’s ministry lasted 
teenth to the end of the seventeenth chapter. It | somewhat more than three years, the “ beginning of 
hardly admits of analysis. It announces the Sa- | miracles” (John ii.) having been wrought before 
Viour's departure in the fulfilment of His mission ; | the first passover. ‘The year of the first of these 
it imposes the new commandment on the dis- | Passovers was u.Cc. 780, and the Baptism of our 
ciples of a special love towards each other which | Lord took place either in the beginning of that year 
should be the outward token to the world of their | or the end of the year preceding. Our Lord has 
Christian profession ; it consoles them with the pro- | now passed through the ordeal of temptation, and 
mise of the Comforter who should be to them instead His ministry is begun. At Bethabara, to which 
of the Saviour ; it tells them all that He should do | He returns, disciples begin to be drawn towards 
Him; Andrew and another, probably John, the 


for them, teaching them, reminding them, reprov- 
sole narrator of the fact, see Jesus, and hear the 


ing the world and guiding the disciples into all 
truth. It offers them, instead of the bodily pre- | Baptist’s testimony concerning Him. Andrew brings 
sence of their beloved Master, free access to the | Simon Peter to see Him also; and he receives from 
throne of His Father, and spiritual blessings such | the Lord the name of Cephas. Then Philip and 
as they had not known before, Finally, it culmin- | Nathanael are brought into contact with our Lord. 
ates in that sublime prayer (ch, xvii.) by which | The two disciples last named saw Him as He was 
about to set out for Galilee, on the third day of His 


the High-priest as it were consecrates Himself the 

victim. ‘These three discourses are examples of the | sojourn at Bethabara. The third day after this 

Saviour’s teaching—of its Progressive character from | interview Jesus is at Cana in Galilee, and works 
His first miracle, by making the water wine (John 


the opening of His ministry to the close. The 
i. 29, 35, 43; ii. 1). He now betakes Himself to 


soene of the Lord's ministry—As to the scene of 
the ministry of Christ, no less than as to its dura- | Capernaum, and after a sojourn there of “ not many 
tion, the three Evangelists seem at first sight to be | days,” sets out for Jerusalem to the Passover, which 
at variance with the fourth, Matthew, Mark, and | was to be the beginning of His ministry in Judaea 

(John ii. 12, 13). The cleansing of the Temple is 


Luke record ouly our Lord’s doings in Galilee ; if 
we put aside a few days before the Passion, we find | associated by St. John with this first Passover (ii. 
they never mention His Visiting Jerusalem, |-12-22), and a similar cleansing is assigned to the 
John, on the other hand, whilst he records some | last Passover by the other Evangelists. These two 
acts in Galilee, devotes the chief part of his Gospel | cannot be confounded without throwing discredit on 
the transactions jn Judaea. But when the sup- | the historical character of one narrative or the other ; 
the notes of time are too precise. The expulsion of 


Plemental character of John’s Gospel is borne in 
mind there is little difficulty in explaining this. | the traders was not likely to produce a permanent 
effect, and at the end of three years Jesus found 


The three Evangelists do not profess to give a chro- 
the tumult and the traffic defiling the court of the 


nology of the ministry, but rather a picture of it: 

holes of time are not frequent in their narrative. Temple as they had done when He visited it before, 

And as they chiefly confined themselves to Galilee, | The visit of Nicodemus to Jesus took place about 
- this first passover. It implies that our Lord had 


Where the Redeemer’s chief acts were done, they 
pee naturally omit to mention the feasts, which } done more at Jerusalem than is recorded of Him 
even by John: since we have here a Master of 


"& passed by our Lord at Jerusalem, added no- 
Isvael (John iii. 10), a member of the Sanhedrim 


thing tothe materials for His Galilean ministry.— 
mann of the ministry.—It ig impossible to de- | (John vii. 50) expressing his belief in Him, although 
too timid at this time to make an open profession. 
The object of the visit, though not directly stated, 
is still clear: he was one of the better Pharisees, 
who were expecting the kingdom of Messiah, and 
having seen the miracles that Jesus did, he came to 
enquire more fully about these signs of its approach, 
It has been well said that this discourse contains 
the whole Gospel in epitome. After a sojourn at 
Jerusalem of uncertain duration, Jesus went to the 
Jordan with His disciples; and they there baptized 
in His name. The Baptist was now at Aenon near 
Salim ; and the jealousy of his disciples against Jesus: 
drew from John an avowal of his position, which is 
remarkable for its humility (John iii, 27-30). How 

















































tween two and three. The data d 
from St, John. This Evan mined fee 


at five of which Jesus w 

followed His baptism (ii, 13); a feast of 
retinad (v. 1), a Passover during which Jesus 
Rs which i: Galilee (vi. 4); the feast of Tabernacles 
feed ra Lord went up Privately (vii, 2); the 


ae certainly ree Passovers, and it is ible that 
* feast” (1) may be a fourth, Upon this poe- 
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rying his bed. It was a labour, and as such fot- 
bidden (Jer. xvii. 21). In our Lord’s justification 
of Himself, “My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work”? (John v. 17), there is an unequivocal claim 
to the divine nature. Another discussion about the 
Snbbath arose from the disciples plucking the ears 
of corn as they went through the fields (Matt. xii. 
1-8). The time of this is somewhat uncertain ; 
some would place it a year later, just after the third 
Passover: but its place is much more probably 
here. Our Lord quotes cases where the law is 
superseded or set aside, because He is One who has 
power to do the same. And the rise of a new law 
is implied in those words which St. Mark alone has 
yecorded: “The Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath.” The law upon the Sab- 
bath was made in love to men, to preserve for them 
a due measure of rest, to keep room for the worship 
of God. The Son of Man has power to re-adjust 
this law, if its work is done, or if men are tit to 
receive a higher. This may have taken place on 
the way to Jerusalem after the Passover. On an- 
other Sabbath, probably at Capernaum, to which 
Jesus had returned, the Pharisees gave a far more 
striking proof of the way in which their hard and 
narrow and unloving interpretation would turn the 
beneficence of the Law into a blighting oppression. 
Our Lord entered into the synagogue, and found 
there a man with a withered hand — some poor 
artisan perhaps whose handiwork was his means 
of life. Jesus was about to heal him — which 
would give back life to the sufferer—which would 
give joy to every beholder who had one touch of 
pity in his heart. The Pharisees interfere: “* Is it 
lawful to heal on the Sabbath-day ?” Their doctors 
would have allowed them to pull a sheep out of 8 
pit; but they will not have a man rescued from 
the depth of misery. Rarely is that loving Teacher 
wroth, but here His anger, mixed with grief, showed 
itself: He looked round about upon them “* with 
anger, being grieved at the hardness of their hearts, 
and auswered their cavils by healing the man (Matt. 
xii. 9-14; Mark iii, 1-6; Luke vi. 6-11). In 
placing the ordination or calling of the Twelve 
Apostles just before the Sermon on the Mount, we 
are under the guidance of St. Luke (vi. 13, 17). 
But this more solemn separation for their work by 
no means marks the time of their first approach to 
Jesus. That which takes place here is the appoint- 
ment of twelve disciples to be a distinct body, under 
the name of Apostles. They are not sent forth to 
preach until later in the same year. The number 
twelve must have reference to the number of the 
Jewish tribes: it is a number selected on account 
of its symbolical meaning, for the work confided to 
them might have been wrought by more oF fewer. — 
In the four lists of the names of the Apostles pre- 
served to us (Matt. x., Mark iii., Luke vi., Acts i.)s 
there is a certain order preserved, amidst vores, 
The two pairs of brothers, Simon and Andrew, and 
the sons of Zebedee, are always named the first 5 
and of these Simon Peter ever holds the first place. 
Philip and Bartholomew, Thomas and Matthew, aN 
always in the next rank; and of them Philip }s 
always the first, In the third rank James ce son 
of Alpheus is the first, as Judas Iscariot 18 we 
the last, with Simon the Zealot and Thaddaeus : 
tween, Some of the Apostles were certainly poo ; 
and unlearned men; it is probable that the ek 
were of the same kind, Four of them were pas ‘i . 
men, not indeed the poorest of their class; 4 


long this sojourn in Judaea lasted is uncertain. But 
in order to reconcile John iv. 1 with Matt. iv. 12, 
we must suppose that it was much longer than the 
“ twenty-six or twenty-seven" days, to which Mr. 
Greswell would limit it. In the way to Galilee 
Jesus passed by the shortest route, through Samaria. 
In the time of our Lord the Samaritans were hated 
by the Jews even more than if’ they had been Gen- 
tiles. Yet even in Samaria were souls to be saved ; 
and Jesus would not shake off even that dust from 
His feet. He came in His journey to Sichem, 
which the Jews in mockery had changed to Sychar. 
Wearied and athirst He sat un the side of Jacob’s 
well. A woman from the neighbouring town came 
to draw from the well, and was astonished that a 
Jew should address her as a neighbour, with a 
request for water. The conversation that ensued 
might be taken for an: example of the mode in 
which Christ leads to Himself’ the souls of men. 
In this remarkable dialogue are many things to 
ponder over. The living water which Christ would 
give; the announcement of a change in the wor- 
ship of Jew and Samaritan; lastly, the confession 
that He who speaks is truly the Messiah, are all 
noteworthy. Jesus now returned to Galilee, and 
came to Nazareth, His own city. In the Synagogue 
He expounded to the people a passage from Isaiah 
{ixi. 1), telling them that its fulfilment was now 
at hand in His person. The same truth that had 
fillel the Samaritans with gratitude, wrought up 
to fury the men of Nazareth, who would have de- 
stroyed Him if He had not escaped out of their 
hands (Luke iv. 16-30). He cate now to Caper- 
naum. On his way hither, when He had reached 
Cana, He healed the son of one of the courtiers of 
Herod Antipas (John iv. 46-54), who ‘‘ himself be- 
lieved, and his whole liouse.” This was the second 
Galilean miracle. At Capernaum He wrought many 
miracles for them that needed. Here two disciples 
who had known him before, namely, Simon Peter 
and Andrew, were called from their fishing to be- 
come “ fishers of men” (Matt. iv. 19), and the two 
sons of Zebedee received the same summons. After 
healing on the Sabbath a demoniac in the Syna- 
gogue, a miracle which was witnessed by many, 
and was made known everywhere, He returned the 
same day to Simon’s house, and healed the mother- 
in-law of Simon, who was sick ofa fever. At sun- 
set, the multitude, now fully aroused by what they 
had heard, brought their sick to Simon’s door to 
get them healed. He did not refuse His succour, 
and healed them all (Marki. 29-34). Henow, after 
showering down on Capernaum so many cures, 
turned His thoughts to the rest of Galilee, where 
other ‘ lost sheep ’’ were scattered :— Let us go 
into the next towns that I may preach there also, 
for therefore came I forth” (Mark i. 38). The 
journey through Galilee, on which He now entered, 
must have been a general circuit of that country. 
Second yeur of the ministry.—Jesus went up to 
Jerusalem to ‘‘a feast of the Jews,” which was 

robably the Passover. At the pool Bethesda 

= house of mercy), which was near the sheep-gate 
(Neh. iii. 1) on the north-east side of the Temple, 
Jesus saw many infirm persons waiting their turn 
ral the healing virtues of the water (John v. 1-18). 
ae them was a man who had an infirmity 

irty-eight years: Jesus made him whole by a 
word, bidding him take up his bed and walk. ‘The 
mua was done on the Sahbath; and the Jews, 
who acted agaiust Jesus rebuked the man for car- 
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fifth was a “publican,” one of the tax-gatherers, | night on the mountain. They wer 
who collected the taxes farmed by Romans of higher terrified, He came into the Shib. and: the wind 
rank, From henceforth the education of the twelve ceased. When they reached the shore of Gennesaret 
Apostles will be one of the principal features of the | the whole people showed their faith in Him as a 
Lord’s ministry. First He instructs them ; then| Healer of disease (Mark vi. 53-56); and He per- 
He takes them with Him as companions of His | formed very many miracles on them. Yet on the 
wayfaring ; then He sends them forth to teach and | next day the great discourse just alluded to was 
heal forHim. The Sermon on the Mount, although | uttered, and “ from that time many of His disciples 
it is meant for all the disciples, seems to have a| went back and walked no more with Him” (John 
special reference to the chosen Twelve (Matt. v. 11). | vi. 66), Third year of the Ministry.—Hearing 
About this time it was that John the Baptist, long | perhaps that Jesus was not coming to the feast, 
4 prisoner with little hope of release, sent his dis-| Scribes and Pharisees from Jerusalem went down 
ciples to Jesus with the question, “Art thou He to see Him at Capernaum (Matt. xv. 1). Leaving 
that should come, or do we look for another?! the neighbourhood of Capernaum our Lord now 
In all the Gospels there is no more touching inci-| travels to the north-west of Galilee, to the region 
dent. The ‘Great: privilege of John’s life was that | of Tyre and Sidon. The time is not strict! y deter- 
he was appointed to recognize and bear witness to| mined, bat it was probably the early summer of 
the Messiah (John i. 31). After languishing a year | this year. It does not appear that He retired into 
In a dungeon, after learning that even yet Jesus | this heathen country for the purpose of ministering ; 
had made uo steps towards the establishment of His | more probably it was a retreat from the machina. 
Kingdom of the Jews, aid that His following con- | tions of the Jews Matt. xv, 21-28; Mark vii, 24. 
tisted of only twelve poor Galileans, doubts began to 30). Returning thence He passed round by the 
cloud over his spirit, Was the kingdom of Messiah | north of the sea of Galilee to the region of Decapolis 
a near as he had thought? Was Jesus not the| on its eastern side (Mark vii. 31-37). In this dis- 
Messiah, but some forerunner of that Deliverer, as trict He performed many miracles, and especially 
he himself had been? There is no unbelief; he| the restoration of a deaf man who had an impedi- 
does not suppose that Jesus has deceived; when] ment in his speech, remarkable for the seeming 
oe arise, it is to Jesus that he submits them. | effort with which He wrought it. To these suc 
“ it was not without great depression and per-| ceeded the feeding of the four thousand with the 
ora! that he put the question, “ Art thou He| seven loaves (Matt. xv. 32). He now crossed the 
nat should come?” The scope of the answer | Lake of Magdala, where the Pharisees and Sadducees 
ee lies in its recalling John to the grounds of | asked and were refused a “ sign.” After they had 
us former confidence, Now commences the second | departed Jesus crossed the lake with his disciples, 
circuit of Galilee (Luke viii, 1-3), to which belong} At Bethsaida Julias, He restored sight to a blind 
ie Matt. xiii. ; the visit of our Lord's man; and here, as in a former case, the form and 
cat Ee rethren (Luke viii. 19-21), and the ac-| preparation which He adopted are to be remarked 
Doi he Teception at Nazareth (Mark vi. 1-6). | (Mark viii. 22-26). The ministry in Galilee is 
ng time the twelve have journeyed with | now drawing to its close. Through the length and 
mae Pra a third circuit in Galilee is re-| breadth of that country Jesus has proclaimed the 
ie Probably occurred during the last | kingdom of Christ, and has shown by mighty works 
mae this s of this year (Matt. Ix. 35-38); and| that He is the Christ that was to come. The 
is th Ag circuit, after reminding them how great | lengthened journeys through the land, the miracles, 
Tvest. and how pressing the need of la-| far more than are recorded in detail, had brought 
the Gospel home to all the people, Capernaum was 
the focus of His ministry, Through Chorazin and 
Bethsaida He had no doubt passed with crowds be- 
hind Him, drawn together by wonders that they 
had seen, and by the hope of others to follow them. 
Many thousands had actually been benetited by the 
miracles; and yet of all these there were only 
twelve that really clave to Him, and one of them 
was Judas the traitor. With this rejection an epoch 
of the history is connected. He begins to unfold 
now the doctrine of His passion more fully. The 
doctrine of a suffering Messiah, so plainly exhibited 
in the prophets, iad receded from sight in the cur- 
rent-religion of that time. The announcement of it 
to the disciples was at once new and shocking. 
Turning now to the whole body of those who fole 
lowed Him (Mark, Luke), He published the Chris- 
tian doctrine of self-denial. The Apostles had just 
shown that they took the natural view of suffering, 
that it was an evil to be shunned. They shrank 
from conflict, and pain, and death, as it is natural 
men should. But Jesus teaches that, in comparison 
with the higher life, the life of the soul, the life of 
the body is valueless (Matt. xvi. 21-28; Mark viii,- 
31-38; Luke ix. 22-27). The Transfiguration, 
which took place just a week after this conversa- 
tion, is to be understood in connexion with it. The 
minds of the twelve were greatly disturbed at what 

































to teach (Matt. x, xi.), They went forth two and 
> and our Lord continued His own circuit 


ra ie biped but the Lord did not go up to 
Yately upon their work, and, we ma suppose 
from Hire’ imstruction ‘they ‘had already’ received 
wut = (Mark vi. 30, 31). He therefore went 
Sime the neighbourhood of Capernaum 
nde non the eastern shore of the Sea of 
hear Bethsaida Julias, not far from the 
Great multitudes pursued them ; 
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they had heard. Now, if ever, they needed support | teaching in the Temple (John vii. 11-53: see esp. 
for their perplexed spirits, and this their loving , ver. 30, 32,44, 45, 46). The officers were partly 
Master failed not to give them. He takes with | afraid to seize in the presence of the people the fa- 
Ilim three chosen disciples, Peter, John, and James, | vourite Teacher ; and partly were themselves awed 
who formed as it were a smaller circle nearer to|and attracted by Him. The history of the woman 
Jesus than the rest, into a high mountain apart | taken in adultery belongs to this time. To this 
by themselves. There are no means of determining | place belongs the account, given by John alone, of 
the position of the mountain. The three disciples | the healing of one who was born blind, and the con- 
were taken up with Him, who should afterwards | sequences of it (John ix. 1-41, x. 1-21). The well- 
be the three witnesses of His agony in the garden | known parable of the good shepherd is an answer 
of Gethsemane: those who saw His glory in the|to the calumny of the Pharisees, that He was an 


holy mount would be sustained by the remem- 
brance of it when they beheld His lowest humilia- 
The calmness and exactness of the narrative 
preclude all doubt as to its historical character. 
There has been much discussion on the purport of 
But thus much seems highly 
First, as it was connected with the 
prayer of Jesus, to which it was no doubt an an- 


tion. 


this great wonder. 
probable. 


swer, it is to be regarded as a kind of inauguration 


of Him in His new office as the High-priest who 
should make atonement for the sins of the people with 
His own blood. Secondly, as the witnesses of this 


scene were the same three disciples who were with 
the Master in the garden of Gethsemane, it may be 
assumed that the one was intended to prepare them 
for the other. 
tain He charged them to keep secret what they had 


seen till after the Resurrection ; which shows that 


this miracle took place for His use and for theirs, 
rather than for the rest of the disciples, Meantime 


amongst the multitude below a scene was taking 
place which formed the strongest contrast to the 


glory and the peace which they had witnessed, and 
which seemed to justify Peter's remark, ‘‘ It is good 


for us to be here.” A poor youth, lunatic and pos- 


sessed by a devil, was brought to the disciples who 
were not with Jesus, to be cured. They could not 
prevail; and when Jesus appeared amongst them 
the agonized and disappointed father appealed to 


Him, with a kind of complaint of the impotence of 


the disciples, What the disciples had failed to do, 
Jesus did at a word. He then explained to them 
that their want of faith in their own power to heal, 
and in His promises to bestow the power upon 
them, was the cause of their inability (Matt. xvii. 
14-21; Mark ix. 14-29; Luke ix. 37-43). Once 
more did Jesus foretell His sufferings on their way 
back to Capernaum (Mark ix. 30-32).—< From the 


Feast of Tabernacles, Third Year.—The Feast of 


Tabernacles was now approaching. His brethren 
set out for the feast without Him, and He abode 
in Galilee for a few days longer (John vii, 2-10), 
Afterwards He set out, taking the more direct but 
less frequented route by Samaria, St. Luke alone 
records, in connexion with this journey, the sending 
torth of the seventy disciples. This event is to be 
regarded ina different light from that of the twelve. 
The seventy had received no special education from 
our Lord, and their commission was of a temporary 
kind. The number has reference to the Gentiles, as 
twelve had to the Jews; and the scene of the work, 
Samaria, reminds us that this is a movement directed 
towards the stranger. After healing the ten lepers 
in Samaria, He came about the midst of the feast 
to Jerusalem. The Pharisees and rulers sought to 
take Him; sothe of the people, however, believed 
in Him, but concealed their opinion for fear of the 
rulers. To this division of opinion we may attri- 
bute the failure of the repeated attempts on the 
part of the Sanhedrim to take One who was openly 















As they came down from the moun- 


among the miracles from the difficu 


impostor and breaker of the law, “ This man is not 
of God, because he keepeth not the Sabbath-day ” 
(ix. 16). We now approach a difficult portion of 
the sacred history. The note of time given us by 
Johu immediately afterwards is the Feast of the 
Dedication, which was celebrated on the 25th of 
Kisleu, answering nearly to December. According 
to this Evangelist our Lord does not appear to have 
returned to Galilee between the Feast of Tabernacles 
and that of Dedication, but to have passed the time 
in and near Jerusalem. Matthew and Mark do not 
allude to the Feast of Tabernacles. Luke appears 
to do so in ix. 51: but the words there used would 
imply that this was the last journey to Jerusalem. 
Now in St. Luke’s Gospel a large section, from ix. 
51 to xviii, 14, seems to belong to the time pre 
ceding the departure from Galilee; and the ques- 
tion is how is this to be ar:anged, so that it shall 
harmonize with the narrative of St, John? In most 
Harmonies a return of our Lord to Galilee has been 
assumed, in order to find a place for this part of 
Luke’s Gospel. Perhaps this great division of Luke 
(x. 17-xviii. 14) should be inserted entire between 
John x. 21 and 22. Some of the most striking paras 
bles, preserved only by Luke, belong to this period. 
The parables of the good Samaritan, the prodigal 
son, the unjust steward, the rich man and Lazarus, 
and the Pharisee and publican, all peculiar to this 
Gospel, belong to the present section. The in- 
structive account of Mary and Martha and the 
miracle of the ten lepers belong to this portion of 
the narrative. Besides these, scattered sayings that 
occur in St, Matthew are here repented in a new 
connexion, The account of the bringing of young 
children to Jesus unites again the three Evangelists 
(Matt. xix. 13-15; Mark x. 13-16; Luke xvi. 
15-17). On the way to Jerusalem through Peraea, 
to the Feast of Dedication, Jesus again puts before 
the minds of the twelve what they are never now 
to forget, the sufferings that await Him. They 
“* understood none of these things,” for they could 
not reconcile this foreboding of suffering with the 
signs and announcements of the coming of His king- 
dom (Matt, xx. 17-19; Mark x. 32-34; Luke xvi. 
31-34). In consequence of this new, though dark, 
intimation of the coming of the kingdom, Salome, 
with her .two sons, James and John, came to be- 
speak the two places of highest honour in the king- 
dom, Jesus tells them that they know not what 
they ask; that the places of honour in the kingdom 
shall be bestowed, not by Jesus in answer to & 
chance request, but upon those for whom they are 
prepared by ‘the Father. As sin ever provokes si0, 
the ambition of the ten was now aroused, and they 
began to be much displeased with James and ih 
Jesus once more recalls the principle that the chi 
like disposition is that which He approves Lope 
xx. 20-28; Mark x. 35-45). The healing of the 


two blind men at Jericho is chit tees ba 
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arisen in harmonizing the accounts, Matthew speaks | the Separation of the paschal lamb (Ex. xii. 3), 
of two blind men, and of the occasion as the de- | Jesus, the Lamb of God, entered Jerusalem and 
parture from Jericho; Mark of one, whom he] the Temple on this day, and although none but He 
names, and of their arrival at Jericho; and Luke | knew that He was the Paschal Lamb, the coinci- 
agrees with him. This point has received much dence is not undesigned (Matt. xxi, 1-11, 14-17; 
discussion ; but the view of Lighttoot finds favour | Mark xi. 1-11; Luke xix, 29-44; John xii. 12-19), 
With many eminent expositors, that there were —Monday the 11th of Nisan (April 3rd),—The 
two blind men, and both were healed under similar next day Jesus returned to Jerusulem, again to take 
circumstances, except that Bartimaeus was on one} advantage of the mood of the people to instruct 
side of the city, and was healed by Jesus as He them. On the way he approached one of the many 
entered, and the other was heuled on the other side 
us they departed (Matt. xx. 29-34; Mark x. 46-52; 
Luke xviii, 35-43), The calling of Zacchaeus has 
more than a mere personal interest. He was a 
publican, one of a class hated and despised by the 
Jews. But he was one who sought to serve God. 
From such did Jesus wish to call His disciples, 
whether they were publicans or not (Luke xix. 
1-10). We have reached now the Feast of Dedi- 
cation; but, as has been said, the exact place of 
the events in St. Luke about this part of the minis- 
try has not been conclusively determined. After 
heing present at the feast, Jesus returned to Beth- 
abara beyond Jordan, where John had formerly 
baptised, and abode there. How long He remained 
here does not appear. It was probably fur some 
weeks. The sore need of a family in Bethany, who 
were what men call the intimate friends of our 
Lord, called Him thence. Lazarus was Bick, and 
his sisters sent word of it to Jesus, whose power 
they well knew. It was not till Lazarus had been 





















that it was full of foliage, but without fruit. He 
said, ‘* No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for 
ever!” and the fig-tree withered away (Matt. xxi. 
18, 19; Mark xi, 12-14), Proceeding now to the 
Temple, He cleared its court of the crowd of traders 
that gathered there (Matt. xxi, 12,13; Mark xi. 
15-19; Luke xix, 45-48). In the evening he re- 
turned again to Bethany.— Tuesday the 12th of 
Nisan (April 4th).—On ‘this the third day of Pas- 
sion week Jesus went into Jerusalem as before, and 
visited the Temple. The Sanhedrim came to Him 
to call Him to account for the clearing of the 
Temple. “By what authority doest thou these 
things?” The Lord answered their question by 
another. They refused to answer, and Jesus refused 
in like manner to answer them. ‘To this time belong 
the parables of the two sons (Matt. xxi, 23-32 ; 
Mark xi, 27-33; Luke xx. 1-8), of the wicked hus- 
bandman, and of the wedding garment (Matt. xxi, 
33-46, xxii. 1-14; Mark xii, 1-12; Luke xx. 9-19). 
four days in the grave that the Saviour appeared | Another great discourse belongs to this day, which, 
on the scene. But with the power of God he! more than any other, presents Jesus as the great 
breaks the fetters of brass in which Lazarus was | Prophet of His people. On leaving the Temple 
d by death, and at His word the man on whom His disciples drew attention to the beauty of its 
«uption had already begun to do its work, came structure, its ‘goodly stones and gifts,” their re- 
forth alive and whole (John xi, 1-45). A miracle | marks probably arising from the threats of destruc- 
© public, for Bethany was close to Jerusalem, and| tion which had so lately been uttered by Jesus. 
the family of Lazarus well known to many people| Their Master answered that not one stone of the 
in the Mother-city, could not escape the notice of | noble pile should be left upon another. When 
the Sanhedrim, “A meeting of this Council was they reached the Mount of Olives the disciples, 
called without loss of time, and the matter dis- | or rather the first four (Mark), speaking for the 
Cassed, We now approach the final stage of the| rest, asked him when this destruction should be 
history, and every word and act tend towards the accomplished. To understand the answer it must 
Sreat act of sutfering, Each day is marked by its| be borne in mind that Jesus warned them that 
pra events or instructions. Our Lord entered into | He was not giving them an historical account such 
- ay on Friday the &th of Nisan, the eve of the| as would enable them to anticipate the events, 
Sabbath, and remained over the Sabbath.—-Satur- | « Of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not 
day the 9th of Nisan (April 1st).—As he was at| the angels of heaven, but my Father only.” Exact 
7 Pper In the house of one Simon, surnamed “the | data of time are to be purposely withheld from 
Per, “8 relation of Lazarus, who was at table with | them. Accordingly two events, analogous in cha- 
im, Mary, full of gratitude for the wonderful | racter but widely sundered by time, are so treated 
Talsing of her brother from the dead, took a vessel! in the prophecy that it is almost impossible to 
se ning 4 quantity of pure ointment of spikenard, | disentangle them. The destruction of Jerusalem 
aud anoiuted the feet of Jesus, and wiped His feet | and the day of judgment—the national and the 
With her hair, and anointed His head likewise. | universal days of account—are spoken of together 
pray Week. Sunday the 10th day of Nisan | or alternately without hint of the great interval of 
(fpr 2nd).—When He arrives at the Mount of | time that separates them. The conclusion which 
tig He commands two of His disciples to go into | Jesus drew from his own awful warning was, that 
Village near at hand, where they would find an they were not to attempt to fix the date of his 
Pini 4 colt tied with her. With these beasts,/ return. The lesson of the parable of the Ten 
enter inp oot the service of a king, He was to Virgins is the same (Matt. xxiv. 44, xxv. 13). 
iH * into Jerusalem, The disciples spread upon | And the parable of' the Talents, here repeated in a 
the are ragged cloaks for Him to sit on, And | modified form, teaches how Precious to souls are 
of the 11 cried aloud before Him, in the words | the uses of time (xxv. 14-30). In concluding this 
is He 1S : Psalm, “ Hosanna, Save now ! blessed | momentous discourse, our Lord puts aside the de- 
thee t cometh in the name of the Lord.” All! struction of Jerusalem, and displays to our eyes 
Blind and lame came to the | the picture of the final judgment (Matt. xxv. 3I- 
Working na; tived there and were healed. 46). With these weighty words ends the third 
to Bethan, “10 miracles in the Temple He returned day.—- Wednesday the 13th of Nisan (April 5th). 
Cox, ie The 10th of Nisan was the day for} —This day was passed in retirement Ma the 
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Apostles, Satan had put it into the mind of one | three proved companions, Peter, James, and John, 
of them to betray Him; and Judas Iscariot made a|und passes with them farther into the garden, 
covenant to betray Him to the chief priests for | leaving the rest seated, probably near the entrance, 
thirty pieces of silver (Matt. xxvi. 14-16; Mark | No pen can attempt to describe what passed that 
xiv. 10,11; Luke xxii, 1-6). Thursday the 14th | night in that secluded spot. He tells them “‘ my 
of Nisun (April 6th).—On “ the first day of un- soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death: tany 
Jeavened bread,” the disciples asked their Master | ye here and watch with me,” and then leaving even 
where they were to eat the Passover. He di the three He goes further, and in solitude wrestles 
Peter and John to go into Jerusalem, and to follow | with an inconceivable trial. The words of Mark 
a man whom they should see bearing a pitcher of | are still more expressive—' He began to be sore 

water, and to demand of him, in their Master’s 
name, the use of the guestchamber in his house for 
this purpose. All happened as Jesus had told 
them, and in the evening they assembled to cele- 
brate, for the last time, the paschal meal. The 
sequence of the events is not quite clear from a 
comparison of the Evangelists. The order seems 
to be as follows. When they had taken their 
places at table and the supper had begun, Jesus 
ve them the first cup to divide amongst them- 
selves (Luke). It was customary to drink at the 
paschal supper four cups of wine mixed with 
water; and this answered to the first of them. 
There now arose @ contention among the disciples 
which of them should be the greatest ; perhaps in 
connexion with the places which they had taken at 
this feast (Luke). After a solemn warning against 
pride and ambition Jesus performed an act which, 
as one of the last of His life, must ever have been 
remembered by the witnesses as a great lesson of 
humility. He rose from the table, poured water 
into.a basin, girded himself with a towel, and pro- 
ceeded to wash the disciples’ feet (John). After 
all had been washed, the Saviour explained to them 
the meaning of what He had done. “‘If I, your 
Lord and Master, have washed your feet, ye also 
ought to wash one another’s feet. For I have 
given you an example, that ye should do as I 
have done to you” (Matt. xxvi. 17-20 ; Mark xiv. 
12-17; Luke xxii. 7-30; John xiii. 1-20). From 
this act of love it does not seem that even the 
traitor Judas was excluded. But his treason was 
thoroughly known; and now Jesus denounces it. 
One of them should betray Him. The traitor 
having gone straight to his wicked object, the end 
of the Saviour’s ministry seemed already at hand. 
He gave them the new commandment, to love one 
another, as though it were a last bequest to them 
(Matt. xxvi. 21-25; Mark xiv. 18-21; Luke xxii. 
91-23; John xiii, 21-35). Towards the close of 
the meal Jesus instituted the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper (Matt. xxvi. 26-29 ; Mark xiv. 22- 
25; Luke xxii, 19, 20; 1 Cor. xi. 23-25). The 
denial of Peter is now foretold, and to no one 
would such an announcement be more incredible 
than to Peter himself (Matt. xxvi. 31-35; Mark 
xiv. 27-31; Luke xxii. 31-38; John xiii. 86-38). 
That great final discourse, which John alone has 
recorded, is now delivered. Although in the middle 
of it there is a mention of departure (John xiv. 31), 
this perhaps only implies that they prepared to go ; 
and then the whole discourse was delivered in the 
house before they proceeded to Gethsemane (John 
xiv.-xvii.).<aFriday the 15th of Nisan (April 7th), 
including part of the eve of it.—‘‘ When they had 
ae a hymn,” which perhaps means, when they 
| sung the second part of the Hallel, or song of 
praise, which consisted of Psalms cxv.-cxviii., the 
ae part (Psalms cxiii.cxiv.) having been sung 
pnanigire part of the supper, they went out 
Mount of Olives. Jesus takes only his 








































template them, but bear and feel them. It is im- 
possible to explain this scene in Gethsémane in any 
other way. The disciples have sunk to sleep. It 


another question, that rebukes his former conh- 
dence—“ Couldest not thou watch one hour?” A 
second time He departs and wrestles in prayer with 
the Father. A second time He returns and finds 
them sleeping. The same scene is repeated yet 
a third time; and then all is concluded. Hence- 
forth they may sleep and take their rest; never 
more shall they be asked to watch one hour with 
Jesus, for His ministry in the flesh is at an enc. 
This scene is in complete contrast to the Trans- 
figuration (Matt. xxvi, 36-46; Mark xiv. 32-42; 
Luke xxii. 39-46; John xviii. 1). Judas now 
appeared to complete his work, In the doubtful 
light of torches, a kiss from him was the sign to 
the officers whom they should take. Peter, whose 
name is first given in John’s Gospel, drew @ sW0 
and smote a servant of the high-priest and cut off 
his ear; but his Lord refused such succour, and 
healed the wounded man. ll the disciples forso 
Him and fied (Matt. xxvi. 47-56 ; Mark x! 
43-52; Luke xxii. 47-53; John xvi 2-12). 
There is some difficulty in arranging the events 
that immediately follow, so a8 to embrace all the 
four accounts. On the capture of Jesus He was 
first taken to the house of Annas, the father-in-law 
of Cainphas the high-priest. It might appear from 
the course of John’s narrative that the examinaliel 
of our Lord, and the first denial of Peter, i 
place in the house of Annas (Joho xvi. 13, i 
But the 24th verse is retrospective ; and proba y 
all that occurred after verse 14 took place ne 
the house of Annas, but at that of Caiaphas. ine 
house of the high-priest consisted probably, 1! 
other Eastern houses, of an open central court wit 
chambers round it. Into this court gate Pater 
them, at which a woman stood to opth- As ee 
in, the portress took note of him ; and chal 
wards, at the fire which had been lighte®, 


as in secret; he is determined so to remain, 


. * * of his 
denies his Master! Feeling ata the oa ee 


bl 
some one, or, looking at all the accounts, proba 5 


several persons, ask him the question & secon 
time, and he denied more strongly. 


hour after, when he bad returned into 
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the same question was put to him a third time, 
with the same result. Then the cock crew; and 
Jesus who was within sight, probably in some 
open room communicating with the court, “ turned 
and looked upon Peter. And Peter remembered the 
word of the Lord, how He had said unto Him, 
Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny Me thrice. 
And Peter went out and wept bitterly” (Matt. 
xvi. 57, 58, 69-75; Mark xiv. 53, 54, 66-72 ; 
Luke xxii. 54-62; John xviii. 18-18, 24-27). 
The first interrogatory to which our Lord was 
subject (John xviii. 19-24) was addressed to Him 
by Caiaphas, probably before the Sanhedrim had 
time to assemble. It was the questioning of an 
inquisitive person who had an important criminal 
in his presence, rather than a formal examination. 
The Lord’s refusal to answer is thus explained and 
justified. When the more regular proceedings begin 
He is ready to answer. A servant of the high- 
priest, knowing that he should thereby please his mas- 
ter, smote the cheek of the Son of God with the palm 
of his hand, But this was only the beginning of 
horrors, At the dawn of day the Sanhedrim, 
summoned by the high-priest in the course of the 
hight, assembled, and brought their band of false 
Witnesses, whom they must have had ready before. 
ese gave their testimony, but even before this 
unjust tribunal it could not stand ; it was so full 
of contradictions, At last two false witnesses came, 
and their testimony was very like the truth, Even 
these two fell into contradictions, The high-priest 
now with a solemn adjuration asks Him whether 
He is the Christ the Son of God. He answers that 
He is, and foretells His return in glory and power 
at the last day, This is enough for their purpose. 
They pronounce Him guilty of a crime for which 
death should be the punishment (John xviii. 19-24 ; 
Luke xzii, 63-71; Matt. xxvi. 59-68; Mark xiv. 
55-65). Although they had pronounced Jesus to 
be guilty of death, the Sanhedrim possessed no power 
to carry out such a sentence. As soon as it was 
day they took Him to Pilate, the Roman procurator. 
The hall of judgment, or praetorium, was probably 
ds of the tower of Antonia near the Temple, 
ri the Roman garrison was. Pilate hearing 
Jesus ‘Was an offender under their law, was 
about to give them leave to treat him accordingly ; 
and this would have made it quite safe to execute 
+ From the first Jesus found favour in the 
Pilate, and he pronounced that he found 
Bae ia Him. Not so easily were the Jews to 
6 eated of their prey. They heaped up accusa- 
cee Him as adisturber of the public peace 
ots xxiii. 5). _Pilate was no match for their 
ities Finding that Jesus was a Galilean, he 
sie fm to Herod to be dealt with; but Herod, 
ra siti mockery and persecution, sent Him back 
ety te, Now commenced the fearful struggle 
pie the Roman procurator, a weak as well as 
bh tan, and the Jews, The well-known incid- 
After ao second interview are soon recalled. 
Seah examination by Herod, and the return of 
tual ilate proposed to release Him, as it was 
se on the feast-day to release a prisoner to the 
nai of grace. Pilate knew well that the 
Beira would object to this; but it was 
perruvded ie to the people. The multitude, 
ed Rand t” Priests, preferred another prisoner, 
the blows ana” Now came the scourging, and 
2 and insults of the soldiers, who, uttering 

ea they thought they were only reviling, 
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crowned Him and addressed Him as King of the 
Jews, According to John, Pilate now made one 
more effort for His release. He still sought to 
release Jesus: but the last argument, which had 
been in the minds of both sides all along, was now 
openly applied to him: “If thou let this man go, 
thou art not Cesar’s friend.” This decided the 
question. He delivered Jesus to be crucified (Matt. 
xxvii. 15-30 ; Mark xv. 6-19; Luke xxiii, 17-25; 
John xviii, 39, 40, xix. 1-16). John mentions 
that this occurred about the sixth hour, reck- 
oning probably from midnight. In Mark the 
Jewish reckoning from six in the morning is 
followed. One Person alone has been calm amidst 
the excitements of that night of horrors. On Him 
is now laid the weight of His cross, or at least 
of the transverse beam of it; and, with this press- 
ing Him down, they proceed out of the city to 
Golgotha or Calvary, a place the site of which 
is now uncertain. As He began to droop, His 
persecutors, unwilling to defile themselves with the 
accursed burden, lay hold of Simon of Cyrene 
and compel him to carry the cross after Jesus. 
After offering Him wine and myrrh, they crucified 
Him between two thieves. Nothing was wanting 
to His humiliation; a thief had been preferred be- 
fore Him, and two thieves share His punishment. 
Pilate set over Him in three languages the inscrip- 
tion, “‘ Jesus, the King of the Jews.” The chief- 
priests took exception to this that it did not de- 
nounce Him as falsely calling Himself by that 
name, but Pilate reftsed to alter it. One of the 
two thieves underwent a change of heart even on 
the cross: he reviled at first (Matt.); and then, 
at the sight of the constancy of Jesus, repented 
(Luke) Sorta xxvii.; Mark xv.; Luke xxiii.; John 
xix.). In the depths of His bodily suffering, Jesus 
calmly commended to John (?), who stood near, 
the care of Mary his mother, ‘Behold thy son! 
behold thy mother.” From the sixth hour to the 
ninth there was darkness over the whole land. At 
the ninth hour (3 P.M.) Jesus uttered with a 
loud voice the opening words of the 22nd Psalm, 
all the inspired words of which referred to the 
suffering Messiah. One of those present dipped 
a sponge in the common sour wine of the soldiers 
and put it on a reed to moisten the sufferer's 
lips. Again He cried with a loud voice, “It is 
finished " (John), ‘‘ Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit” (Luke) ; and gave up the ghost 
(Matt. xxvii. 31-56; Mark xv. 20-41; Luke xxiii. 
33-49 ; John xix. 17-30). On the death of Jesus 
the veil which covered the most Holy Place of the 
Temple, the place of the more especial presence of 
Jehovah, was rent in twain. There was a great 
earthquake. Many who were dead rose from their 
graves, although they returned to the dust again 
after this great token of Christ's quickening power 
had been given to many (Matt.). The Jews, very 
zealous for the Sabbath in the midst of their mur- 
derous work, begged Pilate that he would put an 
end to the punishment by breaking the legs of the 
criminals that they might be taken down and 
buried before the Sabbath, for which they were 
preparing (Deut. xxi. 23; Joseph., B. J. iv. 5, 
§ 2. Those who were to execute this duty found 
that Jesus was dead and the thieves still living. 
The death of the Lord before the others was, no 
doubt, partly the consequence of the previous 
mental suffering which He had undergone, and 
partly because His will to die sry a natural 
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resistance of the frame to dissolution. nner ¢ . 
Arimathea, a member of the Council ie ie ie Spare The Slehin wie to. he eevee 
disciple of Jesus, came to Pilate to beg the body of aire ee sah chu enabir shaban ee 
Jesus, that he might bury it, Nicodemus poe “ih eC Na them (Paul) on a mountain in Galilee. 
in this work of love, and they anointed the bod hi Pee was to James (Paul) ; and the last to 
and laid it in Joseph’s new tomb (Matt. avi si ce yn dniegsial ai Dasaba dA raithiare 
50-61; Mark xv, 37-47; Luke xxiii. 46-56; ain na ; cts).—-CHKONOLOGY.— Year of the birth of 
xix, 30-42).—«Saturday the 16th of Nisan ( April | f ee is certain that our Lord was born be- 
Bth).—The chief priests and Pharisees, with Pilate's ee 
seranission ask: & Watch “oer the ea ena er hai place in A.U.C. 750. It follows, there- 
disciples come by night and steal Him ‘away, and re re ee ae 
say unto the people He is risen from the "yead “ re lee eat eee tent a ee 
(Matt. xxvii. 62-66).—-Sunday the 17th of Ni ave thought: tat the sti: eon by ae ee 
(April Sth).—'The Sabbath: tadad at sisvon the| or out Lard’ bitie Te will be Tound, howerer, 
seeniag of Nisa 16th, Early the weit Deen ie are Lord's bith. It will be found, however, 
the resurrection of Jesus took place. The araet Th ee net eee ae 
hour of the resurrection is not mentioned by an of th eiinced parts Augustus Cesar, which led to 
the Evangelists, Of the great mystery itself, the| birth of the Se ee ois ii. 
resumption of life by Him who was ‘uly dead ai otal ee dooked omssian 
oes bet idle: “The Semen who bel sod be tes | of the lite-ok of tine, inietrenee toe tree 
cross of Jesus, had prepared spices on the jt the 4 e life of Jesus. The value of this census, as a 
before, perhaps to complete the embalmin rong eh in the chronology of the life of Christ, depends 
Lord’s body, already performed in haste Had ; on ts e connexion which is sought to be established 
and Nicodemus. They came very earl es Ks eae peber it and the insurrection which broke out 
day of the week to the sepulchre hen ther in th sitar and Judas, the soa of Sariphsets, 
arrive they find the stone rolled Sam ee ey in the last illness of Herod. If the insurrection 
no longer in the Sepulchre. He had hae from the peas: out of the census, a point of connexion be- 
a) Mie Ms a in ee la a ee ee : 
haste; and at once, believing that the bod ; hai or outs ven ri coueston; Owe ee ae 
been removed by men, tells Peter and Joh Led hs n clearly made out. The age of Jesus at His 
the Lord has been taken away. The other n that ptism (Luke iii, 23) affords an element of calcu- 
however, go into the Sepulchre and the yaa tae 4 ies Himself began to be about 
angel (Matt. Mark). The two ‘angels jae tio ed my vente of see Born, im the, ese 
by St. Luke, are probably two se a mon ae 150 (or the end of 749), Jesus would be 
to different members of the pa : for Salone ahd in the beginning of a.u.c. 780 (A.D. 27). 
mentions an indefinite number of seid eg alone | To the first Passover after the baptism attaches a 
leave the sepulchre, and go in haste to cick ~ now ie of time which will confirm the calculations 
the news to the Apostles. As the e known | already made, ‘Then said the Jews, Forty and 
“ Jesus met them, saying, All hail.” Tre ey pe six years was this Temple in building, and wilt 
not believe the account when the feosive it Tn the ae rear it up in three days?” There can be no 
Tent: lime: Peter and Sohn ane saa is iuheag ae that this refers to the rebuilding of the 
They ran, in their eagerness, and John aoe ire. | Temple by Herod. Itis inferred from Josephus (Ant. 
and looked in; Peter afterwards came up, and first | xv. 11, § 5 & 6) that it was begun in the month 
characteristic that the awe which had P» a 1s Cisleu, A.U.C. 734. And if the Passover at which 
other disciple fiom going in a Ss bk a this vemark was made was that of a.0.c. 7Bh 
unfelt by Peter, who entered at once and fe ay then forty-five yeaxs and some months have elapsed, 
Sayoubiies Tey, bit ast Mik oe beaver eu te eek oto Jewish mode of reckoning 
them. This fact must have su ted tha the would be spoken of as “forty and six years.” 
removal was not the work of human becds They eee es commencement oft 
then returned, wondering at what the had ey | preaching of John the Baptist is connected with 
Mary Magdalene, however, remained 5 ees seen.| the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
the tomb, and she too saw the two an ‘a ing at | Cesar (Luke iii. 1). The rule of Tiberius may be 
tomb, though Peter aud John did not, They the | calculated either from the beginning of his sole 
dress her, and she answers, still, howev Hille reign, after the death of Augustus, A.U.¢. 767, 
any suspicion that the Lord is risen As | ie t eur et conte joint government with Augustus, $. ¢. 
away she sees Jesus, but in ie Retr agi from the beginning of a.u.c. 765. In the latter 
feelings does not even recognise Him at Hie erjcase the fifteenth year would correspond with 
address. But He calls her by n at His first | A.u.c. 779, which goes to confirm the rest of the 
she joyfully cae en Wane ra then | calculations relied on in this article. 
appearance of our Lord was to Peter (L k e third} Jeth’er. 1 Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses (Ex. 
the fourth to the two disciples goi i bles iv. 18).—8. The firstborn of Gideon’s seventy sons 
in the evening (Mark Luke) : Pe Bak nmaus (Judg. viii. 20).—-8. The father of Amasa, captain- 
same evening to the élevenne th in the | general of Absalom’s army. Jether is merely another 
(Mark, Luke, John). All of then sat at meat | form of Ithra (2 Sam. xvii. 25), the latter being pro- 
the first day of the week rag occurred on | bably a corrnption. He is described in 1 Chr. ii, 17 
the Resurrection. Exactly a Perel Aan day of| as an Ishmaelite, which again is more likely to be 
peared to the Apostles, ae a Th ter, He ap- correct than the “ Israclite” of the Heb. in 2 Sam. 
vincing proof of His Resuitectton WJ Mea a con-| xvii., or the “ Jezreelite”” of the LXX. and Vulg. 
the sixth appearance. The he n); this was/in the same passage.—4. The son of Jada, a de- 
Where seven of the Apostles ee was in Galilee, scendant of Hezron, of the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. 
of them probably about to eG some | ii. 32).—§. The son of Ezra, whose name occurs 
eir old trade | in a dislocated passage in the genealogy of Judah 
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(1 Chr. iv, 17).—-6. The chief of a family of war- 
riors of the line of Asher, and father of Jephunneh 
(1 Chr. vii. 38). He is probably the same as 
Ithran in the preceding verse. 

Jeth'eth, one of the phylarchs (A. V. “ dukes ") 
who came of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 40; 1 Chr. j. 51). 
This record of the Edomite phylarchs may point 
specially to the places and habitations, or towns, 
named after, or occupied by, them. El-Wetideh, 
which is etymologically connected with Jetheth, is 
a place in Nejd; there is also a: place called El- 
Wetid ; and El-Wetiddt, which is the name of moun- 
tains belonging to Benee ’Abd-Allah Ibn Ghatfin. 

Jeth lah, one of the cities of the tribe of Dan 
(Josh, xix, 42), 

Jeth'ro was priest or prince of Midian, both 
offices probably being combined in one person. 
Moses spent the forty years of his exile from Egypt 
with him, and married his daughter Zipporah. By 
the advice of Jethro, Moses appointed deputies to 
judge the congregation and share the burden of 
government with himself (Ex. xviii.). On account 
of his local knowledge he was entreated to remain 
with the Israelites throughout their journey to 
Canaan (Num. x, 31, 33). It is said in Ex. ii. 18 
that the priest of Midian whose daughter Moses 
married was Reuel; afterwards at ch. iii, 1, he is 
called Jethro, as also in ch. xviii. ; but in Num. x, 
29 “Hobab the son of Raguel the Midianite” is 
apparently called Moses’ father-in-law (comp. Judg. 
v.11). Some commentators take Jethro and Reuel 
to be identical, and call Hobab the brother-in-law 
of Moses, The present punctuation of our Hebrew 
Bibles does not warrant this. 

Je'tur, Gen. xxv, 15; 1 Chr.i. 31, v. 19, 

TURAEA,] om 

Jewel. 1. A chief man of Judah, one of the 
Bene-Zerah (1 Chr, ix. 6; comp. 2).—-%. One of 






































to the remnants of the race scattered throughout 
the nations (Dan. iii. 8, 12; Ezr, iv, 12, 23, &€.; 
Neh. i, 2, ii. 16, v. 1, &c.; Esth. iii. 4 ff, &c.). 
Under the nante of « Judaeans,” the people of Israel 
were known to classical writers (Tac. H, v. 2, &e.), 
The force of the title “ Jew’ is seen particularly in 
the Gospel of St. John, who very rarely uses any 
other term to describe the opponents of our Lord. 
The name, indeed, appeared at the close of the 
apostle’s life to be the true antithesis to Chris- 
tinnity, as describing the limited and definite form 
of'a national religion ; but at an earlier stage of the 
progress of the faith, it was contrasted with Greek 
as implying an outward covenant with God (Rom. 
i, 16, ii. 9,105 Col. iii. 11, &c.), which was the 
corielative of Hellenist (HELLENIST], and marked 
a division of language subsisting within the entire 
body, and at the same time less expressive than 
Israelite, which brought out with especial clearness 
the privileges and hopes of the children of Jacob 
(2 Cor. xi, 22; John i. 47; 1 Mace, i, 48, 53, and 
often). ‘he history of Judaism is divided by Jost 
——the most profound writer who has investigated 
it—into two great eras, the first extending to the 
close of the collections of the oral laws, 536 
B.C.—600 A.D.: the second reaching to the present 
time. 

Jews’ Language, in the. Literally ‘ Jew- 
ishly :”” for the Hebrew must be taken adverbially. 
It denotes as well the pure Hebrew as the dialect 
acquired during the Captivity, which was charac 
terized by Aramaic forms and idioms, 

Jew'el. [Precious Srones.] 

Jew'ess, a woman of Hebrew birth, without dis- 
tinction of tribe (Acts xvi. 1, xxiv. 24). 

Jew'ish, of or belonging to Jews; an epithet 
applied to their Rabbinical legends (Tit. i. 14), 

Jew'ry, the same word elsewhere rendered Judah 
and Judaea, It occurs several times in the Apoc. 
and N. T., but once only in the O. T, (Dan. v. 
13). Jewry comes to us through the Norman- 
French, and is of frequent occurrence in Old 
English. 

Jezani'ah, the son of Hoshaiah, the Maachathite, 
and one of the captains of the forces, who had 
escaped from Jerusalem during the final attack of 
the beleaguering army of the Chaldaeans. _ When 
the Babylonians had departed, Jezaniah, with the 
men under his command, was one of the first who 
returned to Gedaliah at Mizpah, In the events 
which followed the assassination of that officer 
Jezaniah took a prominent part (2 K. xxv. 23 ; 
Jer. xl. 8, xlii. 1, xliii. 2). 

Jez'ebel, wife of Ahab, king of Israel, and 
mother of Athaliah, queen of Judah, and Ahaziah 
and Joram, kings of Israel. She was a Phoenician 
princess, daughter of “ Ethbaal king of the Zido- 
nians.” Her marriage with Ahab was a turning 
point in the history of Israel. She was a woman 
in whom, with the reckless and licentious habits of 
an Oriental queen, were united the sternest and 
fiercest qualities inherent in the Phoenician people. 
In her hands her husband became a mere puppet 
(1 K. xxi. 25). The first effect of her influence 
was the immediate establishment of the Phoenician 
worship on a grand scale in the court of Ahab. At 
her table were supported no less than 450 prophets 
of Baal, and 400 of Astarte (1 K. xvi. 31, 32, 
xviii. 19), The prophets of Jehovah, who up to 
this time had found their chief refuge in tho 


Judah (2 Chr. xi. 18, 18), 

Je'ux, head of a Benjamite house, in an obscure 
sebealogy (1 Chr, viii, 10), apparently son of Sha- 
Ping and Hodesh his third wife, and born in 


Jew. This name was proper] i 
perly applied to a mem- 
vit the kingdom of Judah after the separation 
€ ten tribes, In this sense it occurs twice jn 
second book of Kings, 2 K, xvi, 6, xxv. 25, and 
‘even times in the later chapters of Jeremiah: Jer, 
aan 7 Xxx1v. 9 (in connexion with Hebrew), 
vm. 19, x), 12, xli. 3, xliy, 1, lii, 28. The 


; er application. Partly f; 
kingdom opnanee of ths ancibers of deo 
to sey Judah among those who returned 
Jndah na al from the identification of 
Sake Teligious ideas and hopes of the 

> all the members of the new state were 
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called Jews (J udaeans), and the name was extended. 
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northern kingdom, were attacked by her orders 
and put to the sword (1 K. xviii. 13; 2 K. ix. 7). 
When at last the people, at the instigation of Elijah, 
rose against her ministers, and slaughtered them at 
the foot of Carmel, and when Ahab was terrified 
into submission, she alone retained her presence of 
mind; and when she received in the palace of 
Jezreel the tidings that her religion was all but 
destroyed (1 K. xix. 1), her only answer was one 
of those fearful vows which have made the leaders 
of Shemitic nations so terrible whether for good 
or evil—expressed in a message to the very man 
who, as it might have seemed but an hour before, 
had her life in his power. The next instance of her 
power is still more characteristic and complete. 
When she found her husband cast down by his 
disappointment at being thwarted by Naboth, she 
took the matter into her own hands, with a spirit 
which reminds us of Clytemnestra or Lady Mac- 
beth (1 K. xxi. 7). She wrote a warrant in Ahab’s 
name, and sealed it with his seal. To her, and not 
to Ahab, was sent the announcement that the royal 
wishes were accomplished (1 K. xxi. 14), and she 
bade her husband go and take the vacant property ; 
and on her accordingly fell the prophet’s curse, as 
well as on her husband (1 K. xxi. 23). We hear 
no more of her for a long period. But she sur- 
vived Ahab for 14 years, and still, as queen-mother 
(after the Oriental custom), was a great personage 
in the court of her sons, and, as such, became the 
special mark for the vengeance of Jehu. But in that 
supreme hour of her house the spirit of the aged 
queen rose within her, equal to the dreadful emer- 
gency. She was in the palace, which stood by the 
gate of the city, overlooking the approach from the 
east. Beneath lay the open space under the city 
walls, She determined to face the destroyer of her 
family, whom she saw rapidly advancing in his 
chariot. She painted her eyelids in the Eastern 
fashion with antimony, so as to give a darker 
border to the eyes, and make them look larger and 
brighter, possibly in order to induce Jehu, after 
the manner of eastern usurpers, to take her, the 
widow of his predecessor, for his wife, but more 
probably as the last act of regal splendour. She 
tired her head, and, looking down upon him from 
the high latticed window in the tower, she met 
him by an allusion to a former act of treason in the 
history of her adopted country. Jehu looked up 
from his chariot, Two or three eunuchs of the 
royal harem showed their faces at the windows, and 
at his command dashed the ancient princess down 
from the chamber. She fell immediately in front 
of the conqueror’s chariot. The blood flew from 
her mangled corpse over the palace-wall behind, 
and over the advancing horses in front. The mer- 
ciless destroyer passed on; and the last remains of 
life were trampled out by the horses’ hoofs, The 
body was left in that open space called in modern 
Eastern language ‘“ the mounds,” where offal is 
thrown from the city-walls. The dogs of Eastern 
cities, which prowl around these localities, and 
which the present writer met on this very spot 
by the modern village which occupies the site of 
Jezreel, pounced upon this unexpected prey. No- 
thing was left by them but the hard portions of 
aliens skeleton, the skull, the hands, and the 

Jezelus. 1 The same as JAHAZIEL (1 Esd. 


viii. 32),—8, Jet } 
viii, 35), THIEL, the futher of Obadiah (1 Esd. 


JEZREEL 


Jez‘er, the third son of Naphtali (Gen. xlvi. 24; 
Num. xxvi. 49; 1 Chr. vii. 13), and father of the - 
family of the JEZERITES, 

Jex‘erites, the. A family of the tribe of Naph- 
tali, descendants of Jezer (Num. xxvi. 49). 

Jez'iah, a descendant of Parosh, who had mar- 
ried a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 25). 

Jez‘iel, a Benjamite who joined David at Ziklag 
(1 Chr. xii. 3). 

Jez'liah, a Benjamite of the sons of Elpaal 
(1 Chr. viii. 18). 

Jezo’ar, the son of Helah, one of the wives of 
Asher (1 Chr. iv. 7). 
 Jezrah'iah, a Levite, the leader of the choristers 
at the solemn dedication of the wall of Jerusalem 
under Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 42). 

Jex’reel, a descendant of. the father or founder of 
Etam, of the line of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 3). But as 
the verse now stands, we must supply some such 
word as “ families ;” ‘these (are the families of) 
the father of Etam.” 

Jez'reel. Its modern name is Zerin. The name 
is used in 2 Sam, ii. 9 and (?) iv. 4, and Hos. i. 9, 
for the valley or plain between Gilboa and Little 
Hermon; and to this plain, in its widest extent, 
the general form of the name Esdraelon (first used 
in Jud, i. 8) has been applied in modern times, In 
its more limited sense, as applied to the city, it 
first appears in Josh. xix. 18, But its historical 
importance dates from the reign of Ahab; who 
chose it for his chief residence. The situation of 
the modern village of Zerin still remains to show 
the fitness of his choice. It is on one of the 
gentle swells which rise out of the fertile plain 
of Esdraelon; but with two peculiarities which 
mark it out from the rest. One is its strength. 
On the N.E, the hill presents a steep rocky descent 
of at least 100 feet. The other is its central 
locality, It stands at the opening of the middle 
branch of the three eastern forks of the plain, and 
looks straight towards the wide western level; thus 
commanding the view towards the Jordan on the 
east (2 K. ix. 17), and visible from Carmel on the 
west (1 K. xviii. 46). In the neighbourhood, or 
within the town probably, was a temple and grove 
of Astarte, with an establishment of 400 priests 
supported by Jezebel (1 K. xvi. 33; 2 K. x. 11). 
The palace of Ahab (1 K, xxi. 1, xviii. 46), pro 
bably containing his ‘ivory house ” Ss K, xxii. 39), 
was on the eastern side of the city, forming part 9 
the city wall (comp. 1 K. xxi. 1; 2 K. ix. 25, 30, 
33). The seraglio, in which Jezebel lived, was on 
the city wall, and had a high window facing east 
ward (2 K. ix. 30). Close by, if not forming ae 
of this seraglio, was a watch-tower, 00 whic a. 
sentinel stood, to give notice of arrivals from the 
disturbed district beyond the Jordan (2 K. ux. oh 
An ancient square tower which stands among ‘ie 
hovels of the modern village may be its representa 
tive. The gateway of the city on the east 34). 
also the gateway of the palace (2 K. ix. Ly 
Whether the vineyard of Naboth was here or : 
Samaria is_a doubtful question. Still in akan 
eastern direction are two springs, one 12 cer 
from the town, the other 20 minutes. The la xf 
probably both from its size and situation, Wi : 
known as “THE SPRING OF JEZREEL an 
translated A. V. ‘a fountain,” 1 Sam. x5 0 
With the fall of the house of Ahab the glory ms 
Jezreel departed.—2. A town in Judah, : a 
neighbourhood of the southern Carmel (Josh. xV- 


. JEZREELITE 


56). Here David in his wanderings took Ahinoam 

. the Israelitess for his first wife (1 Sam. xxvii. 3, 
xxx. 5).—8, The eldest son of the prophet Hosea 
(Hos. i. 4). 

Jez'reelite. An inhabitant of Jezreel (1 K. xxi. 
1,4, 6. 7, 15, 16; 2 K. ix, 21, 25). 

Jexreeli'tess, A woman of Jezreel (1 Sam. 
xxvii, 3, xxx. 5; 2 Sam. ii. 2, iii, 2; 1 Chr. iii. 1). 

Jib'sam, one of the sons of Tola, the son of 
Issachar (1 Chr, vii. 2). 

Jid'laph, a son of Nahor (Gen. xxii. 22). 

Jim'na, the firstborn of Asher (Num. xxvi. 44). 
He is elsewhere called in the A. V- JIMNAH (Gen. 
sivi, 17) and ImNAH (1 Chr. vii. 30). 

Jim'nah = Jimna=IMNAH (Gen, xlvi. 17). 

Jim'nites, the, descendants of the preceding 
(Num. xxvi, 44). 

Jiph'tah, one of the cities of Judah in the ma- 
ritime lowland, or Shefelah (Josh. xv. 43). It has 
not yet been met with. 

Jiph'thah-el, the Valley of, a valley which 
terved as one of the land-marks for the boundary 
both of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 14) and Asher (27). 
Dr. Robinson suggests that Jiphthah-el was identical 
with Jotapata, and that they survive in the modern 
Jefat, a village in the mountains of Galilee, half- 
way between the Bay of Acre and the Lake of 
Gennesareth. In this case the valley is the great 
Wady-Abilin. 

Jo'ab, the most remarkable, though perhaps not 
the eldest (1 Chr. ii. 16) of the three nephews of 
David, the children of Zeruiah, David's sister. Their 
father is unknown, but seems to have resided at 
Bethlehem, and to have died before his sons, as we 
find mention of his sepulchre at that place (2 Sam. 
ii. 32). Joab first appears after David's accession 
tothe throne at Hebron. He with his two brothers 
went out from Hebron at the head of David's 

servants,” or guards, to keep a watch on the 
movements of Abner. The two parties sate opposite 
each other, on each side of the tank by that city. 
Abver’s challenge, to which Joab assented, led to a 
desperate ae between twelve champions from 
cither side, This roused the blood of the rival 

tribes; a general encounter ensued; Abner and his 
mpaby were defeated, and in his flight, being 

pressed by the swift-footed Asahel, he reluct- 

aatly killed the unfortunate youth. His two bro- 

» OM seeing the corpse, only hurried on with 

ead fury in the pursuit. In answer to the 
repeal of Abner Joab withdrew his men, but his 
Shee was only postponed. He had been on an- 
a these predatory excursions from Hebron, 

in his « Was informed on his return that Abner had 
ir arg paid a visit to David, and been re- 
inte into favour (2 Sam. iii. 23). He broke out 

4 violent remonstrance with the king, and 
alae ae David's knowledge, immediately sent 
ta ngers atter Abner, who was overtaken by 
dusnce the well of Sirah, Abner, with the un- 

st cas | ical of his noble nature, returned 
way of th oab and Abishai met him in the gate- 

@ town; Joab took him aside (2 Sam. iii. 

bi ny Neil & peaceful intention, and then struck 
nowy blow “under the fifth rib.” There 

ment, ai. rival left in the way of Joab’s advance- 
bis prow cs the siege of Jebus he was appointed for 
host the commander-in-chief—* captain of the 
Seal, the hi roa li that Abner had held under 
1.6; 9 Sait est in the state after the king (1 Chr. 
-Vul. 16), In this post he was con- 
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tent, and served the king with undeviating fidelity. 
In the wide range of wars which David undertook, 
Joab was the acting general. He had a chief 
armour-bearer of his own, Naharai, a Beerothite, 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 37; 1 Chr. xi. 39), and ten attend- 
ants to carry his equipment and baggage (2 Sam. 
xviii. 15). He had the charge of giving the signal 
by trumpet for advance or retreat (2 Sam. xviii. 
16). He was called by the almost regal title of 
“ Lord” (2 Sam, xi. 11), “ the prince of the king’s 
army” (1 Chr. xxvii, 34), His usual residence 
was in Jerusalem—but he had a house and pro- 
perty, with barley-fields adjoining, in the country 
(2 Sam. xiii, 23), in the ‘* wilderness” (1 K, ii. 
34), probably on the N. E. of Jerusalem (comp. 
1 Sam. xiii. 18; Josh. viii. 15, 20), near an ancient 
sanctuary, called from its nomadic village “ Baalha- 
zor” (2 Sam. xiii, 23; comp. with xiv. 30), where 
there were extensive sheepwalks.—1. His great war 
was that against Ammon, which he conducted in per- 
son. It was divided into three campaigns. (a) The 
first. was against the allied forces of Syria and Am- 
mon. (6) The second was against Edom. The decisive 
victory was gained by David himself in the “ valley 
of salt,” and celebrated by a triumphal monument 
(2 Sam. viii. 18). But Joab had the charge of 
carrying out the victory, and remained for six 
months, extirpating the male population, whom he 
then buried in the tombs of Petra (1 K. xi. 15, 
16). (c) The third was against the Ammonites. 
They were again left to Joab (2 Sam. x. 7-19). 
At the siege of Rabbah, the ark was sent with him, 
and the whole army was encamped in booths or 
huts round the beleaguered city (2 Sam. xi. 1, 
11). After a sortie of the inhabitants, which 
caused some loss to the Jewish army, Joab took 
the lower city’on the river, and then sent to urge 
David to come and take the citadel (2 Sam. xii, 
26-28).—2, The services of Joab to the king were 
not confined to these military achievements. In 
the entangled relations which grew up in David’s 
domestic life, he bore an important part. (a) The 
first occasion was the unhappy correspondence which 
passed between him and the king during the Am- 
monite war respecting Uriah the Hittite (2 Sam. 
xi, 1-25). (0) The next occasion on which it was 
displayed was in his successful endeavour to reinstate 
Absalom in David's favour, after the murder of 
Amnon (2 Sam. xiv. 1-20). (c) The same keen 
sense of his master’s interests ruled the conduct of 
Joab no less, when the relations of the father and 
son were reversed by the successful revolt of Ab- 
salom. His former intimacy with the prince did 
not impair his fidelity to the king. He followed 
him beyond the Jordan, and in the final battle of 
Ephraim assumed the responsibility of taking the 
rebel prince’s dangerous life in spite of David's in- 
junction to spare him, and when no one else had 
courage to act so decisive a part (2 Sam. xviii. 2, 
11-15). The king transferred the command to 
Amasa. (d) Nothing brings out more strongly the 
good and qualities of Joab than his conduct in 
this trying crisis of his history. With his own 
guard and the mighty men under Abishai he went 
out in pursuit of the remnants of the rebellion. In 
the heat of pursuit, he encountered his rival Amasa, 
more leisurely engaged in the same quest. At ‘“ the 
great stone” in Gibeon, the cousins met. Joab’s 
sword was attached to his girdle; by design or 
accident it protruded from the sheath; Amasa 
rushed into the treacherous embrace, to which Joab 
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invited him, holding fast his beard by his own right 
hand, whilst the unsheathed sword in his left hand 
plunged into Amasa’s stomach ; a single blow from 
that practised arm, as in the case of Abuer, sufficed 
to do its work. (¢) At the moment, all were ab- 
sorbed in the pursuit of the rebels. Once more a 
proof was given of the wide-spread confidence in 
Joab’s judgment (2 Sam. xx. 16-22). (jf) His 
last. remonstrance with David was on the announce- 
ment of the king’s desire to number the people.— 
3. There is something mournful in the end of Joab. 
At the close of his long life, his loyalty, so long 
unshaken, at last wavered. ‘‘ Though he had not 
turned atter Absalom he turned after Adonijah” 
(1 K. ii. 28). This probably filled up the measure 
of the king’s long cherished resentment. The re- 
vival of the pretensions of Adonijah after David's 
death was sufficient to awaken the suspicions of 
Solomon. Joab fled to the shelter of the altar at 
Gibeon, and was there slain by Benaiah.-%, Son 
of Seraiah, and descendant of Kenaz (1 Chr. iv. 
14).—8, The head of a family, not of priestly or 
Levitical rank, whose descendants, with those of 
Jeshua, were the most numerous of all who re- 
tarned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 6, viii, 9; Neh. 
vii. 11; 1 Esd. viii. 35), 

Jo'achaz = Jehoahaz (1 Esd. i. 34), the son of 
Josiah, 

Joa'chim. 1 (Bar. i. 8) = Jehoiakim, called 
also Joacim.—-2. A ‘“high-pricst”” at Jerusalem. 
in the time of Baruch “the son of Chelcias,” 4. ¢. 
Hilkiah (Bar, i. 7). 

Jo'acim. 1, = Jehoiakim (1 Esd. i. 87, 38, 
39). [Joacim, 1.J—-2, = Jehoiachin (1 Esd. i. 
43).—3. = Joiakim, the son of Jeshua (1 Esd. v. 5). 
—4. “The high-priest which was in Jerusalem” 
(Jud. iv, 6, 14) in the time of Judith (xv. 8 ff.). 
It is impossible to identify him with any historical 
cn — 5. The husband of Susanna (Sus. 

Joada'nus, one of the sons of Jeshua, the son of 
Jozadak (1 Esd. ix. 19). 

Jo'ah. 1, The son of Asaph, and chronicler, or 
keeper of the records, to Hezekiah (Is. xxxvi. 3, 11, 
22).—<-2. The son or grandson of Zimmah, a Gersh- 
onite (1 Chr. vi. 21).—8, The third son of Obed- 
edom (1 Chr. xxvi. 4), a Korhite, and one of the 
doorkeepers appointed by David.—-4, A Gershonite, 
the son of Zimmah, and father of Eden (2 Chr. 
xxix. 12).—<=§, The son of Joahaz, and keeper of the 
records, or annalist to Josiah (2 Chr. xxxiv. 8). 

Jo'ahag, the father of Joah, the chronicler or 
keeper of the records to king Josiah (2 Chr. 
xxxiv, 8), 

oo = JONANAN, the son of Eliashib (1 Esd. 
Ix. 1). 

Joan'na, son of Rhesa, according to the text of 
Luke iii. 27, and one of the ancestors of Christ, 
But according to the view explained in a previous 
article, son of Zerubbabel, and the same as Hananiah 
in 1 Chr. iii. 19. 
_ Joan'na, the name of a woman, occurring twice 
in Luke (viii. 3, xxiv. 10), but evidently denoting 

€ same person. In the first passage she is ex- 
Pressly stated to have been “ wife of Chusa, steward 
of Herod,” that is, Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee. 

Joan’nan, surnamed Caddis, the eldest brother 
of Judas Maccatiaeus (1 Mace, ii. 2). 

Jo'arib, chiet’ of the first of the twenty-four 
courses of’ priests in the reign of David, and an- 
cestor of the Maccabees (1 Mace. ii. 1). 


JOASH 


Jo'ash, contr. from JEHOASH. 1. Son of Aha- 
ziah king of Judah, and the only one of his children 
who escaped the murderous hand of Athaliah. After 
his father’s sister Jehoshabeath, the wife of Je 
hoiada, had stolen him from among the king’s sons, 
he was hid for six years in the chambers of the 
Temple. In the 7th year of his age and of his con- 
cealment, a successful revolution placed him on the 
throne of his ancestors, and freed the country from 
the tyranny and idolatries of Athaliah. For at lenst 
23 years, while Jehoiada lived, this reign was very 
prosperous. Excepting that the high-places were 
still resorted €o for incense and sacrifice, pure reli- 
gion was restored, large contributions were made 
for the repair of the Temple, which was accordingly 
restored ; and the country seems to have been free 
from foreign invasion and domestic disturbance. 
But, after the death of Jehoiada, Joash fell into 
the hands of bad advisers, at whose suggestion he 
revived the worship of Baal and Ashtaroth. When 
he was rebuked for this Ly Zechariah, the son of 
Jehoiada, Joash caused him to be stoned to death 
in the very court of the Lord’s house (Matt. xxiii. 
35). The vengeance imprecated by the murdered 
high-priest was not long delayed. ‘That very year, 
Hazael king of Syria came up against Jerusalem, 
and carried off a vast booty as the price of his de- 
parture. Joash had scarcely escaped this danger, 
when he fell into another and fatal one. Two of 
his servants, taking advantage of his severe illness, 
some think of a wound received in battle, conspired 
against him, and slew him in his bed in the fortress 
of Millo. Joash’s reign lasted 40 years, from 878 
to 838 B.c.—-8. Son and successor of Jehoahaz on 
the throne of Israel from B.c. 840 to 825, and for 
two full years 2 contemporary sovereign with the 
preceding (2 K. xiv. 1; comp. with xii. 1, xiii. 10). 
When he succeeded to the crown, the kingdom was 
in a deplorable state from the devastations of H l 
aud Benhadad, kings of Syria, Ou occasion of a 
friendly visit paid by Joash to Elisha on his death- 
hed, the prophet promised him deliverance from the 
Syrian yoke in Aphek (1 K. xx, 26-30). He then 
bid him smite upon the ground, and the king smote 
thrice and then stayed. The prophet rebuked him 
for staying, and limited to three his victories over 
Syria. Accordingly Joash did beat Benhadad three 
times on the field of battle, and recovered from him 
the cities which Hazael had taken from Jehoahaz. 
The other great military event of Joash’s reign a 
his successful war with Amaziah king of Ha . 
The grounds of this war are given fully in 2 Chr. 
xxv. The two armies met at Beth-shemesh, nee 
of Joash was victorious, put the army of Amaziah : 
the rout, took him prisoner, brought him to Jeru- 
salem, broke down the wall of Jerusalem, and plun- 
dered the city. He died in the 15th year of mee 
ziah king of Judah, and was succeeded by his - 
Jeroboam lI.—-8. The father of Gideon, an a 
wealthy man among the Abiezrites (Judg. ¥!. 
29, 30, 31, vii. 14, viii, 13,29, 32).—4 eae 
ently a younger son of Ahab, who held a ena 
ate jurisdiction in the lifetime of his father, or hie 
appointed viceroy (2 Chr. xviii. 25) during Ze 
absence in the attack on Ramoth-Gilesd (1 1. a 
26; 2 Chr. xviii. 25). Or he may oe ‘i 
merely a prince of the blood-rayal.=6. A er kis 
ant of Shelah the son of Judah, but whether ie 
son or the son of Jokim, is not clear (1 ara 
22).—8. A Benjamite, son of eer 1, 
(1 Chr. xii. 3), who resorted to David at Zikiag. 
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One of the officers of David’s houschold (1 Chr. 


xvii, 28). 


Jo'ash, son of Becher, and head of a Benjamite 


house (1 Chr, vii. 8). 

Jo'atham = JoTHaM the son of Uzziah (Matt. i. 9). 

Joazab‘dus = Jozabad the Levite (1 Esd. ix, 48 ; 
comp. Neh, viii. 7). 

Job, the third son of Issachar (Gen. xlvi. 13), 
called in another genealogy JasHuB (1 Chr. vii. 1). 

Job. This book consists of five parts: the intro- 
duction, the discussion between Job and his three 
friends, the speech of Elihu, the manifestation and 
address of Almighty God, and the concluding 
chapter.eI. Analysis.—1. The introduction sup- 
plies all the facts on which the argument is based. 
Job, a chieftain in the land of Uz, of immense 
wealth and high rank, “ the greatest of all the men 
of the East,” is represented to us as a man of perfect 
integrity, blameless in all the relations of life, de- 
clared indeed by the Lord Himself to be “ without 
his like in all the earth,” “a perfect, and an up- 
right man, one that feareth God, and escheweth 
evil.” One question could be raised by envy ; may 
not the goodness which secures such direct and 
tangible rewards be a refined form of selfishness ? 


In the world of spirits, where all the mysteries of 


existence are brought to light, Satan, the accusing 
angel, suggents the doubt, “doth Job fear God for 
nought?” and asserts boldly that if those external 
blessings were withdrawn Job would cast off his 
allegiance—* he will curse thee to thy face.” The 
Problem is thus distinctly propounded which this 
book is intended to discuss and solve. Can goodness 
exist irrexpective of reward, can the fear of God be 
retained by man when every inducement to selfish- 
ness is taken away? The accuser receives permis- 
‘ion to make the trial. He destroys Job's property, 
then his children; and afterwards, to leave no pos- 
sible opening for a cavil, is allowed to inflict upon 
him the most terrible disease known in the East, 
Job's wife breaks down entirely under the trial. 
Job remains steadfast. He repels his wife’s sug- 
gestion with the simple words, ‘What! shall we 
receive good at the hand of the Lord, and shall we 
not receive evil?” “In all this Job did not sin 
With his lips.” The question raised by Satan was 
thus answered.—2, Still it is clear that many points 
of deep interest would huve been left in obscurity. 
tire as was the submission of Job, he must have 
inwardly perplexed by events to which he had 

te clue, which Were quite unaccountable on any 
Ypothesis hitherto entertained, and seemed repug- 
hant to the ideas of justice engraven on man’s heart. 
Opportunity for the discussion of the provid- 
government of the world is afforded in the 

mest natural manner by the introduction of three 
mea, representing the wisdom and experience of 
hee who came to condole with Job on hearing 
's misfortunes, The meeting is described with 
zn eg beauty, At a distance they greet him 
smal? e wild demonstrations of sympathising grief 
ae in the east ; coming near they are overpowered 
y the aight of his wretchedness, and sit seven days 
awful she nights without uttering a word. This 
of d SHence drew out all his anguish, In an agony 
esperation he curses the day of his birth. With 
prided to this outburst begins a series of dis- 
done continued probably with some intervals, 
& several successive days. The results of the 
lii—xiv.) may be thus 

edup. We have on the at of Job's friends 
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a theory of the divine government resting upon an 
exact and uniform correlation between sin and pun- 
ishment (iv. 6, 11, and throughout). Afflictions 
are always penal, issuing in the destruction of those 
who are radically opposed to God, or who do not 
submit to His chastisements. They lead of course 
to correction and amendment of life when the sufferer 
repents, confesses his sins, puts them away, and 
turns to God. In that case restoration to peace, 
and even increased prosperity may be expected (vy. 
17-27), Still the fact of the suffering always proves 
the commission of some special sin, while the de- 


meanour of the sufferer indicates the true internal . 


relation between him and God. These principles 
are applied by them to the case of Job. In this 
part of the dialogue the character of the three 
friends is clearly developed. In order to do justice 
to the position and arguments of Job, it must be 
borne in mind, that the direct object of the tri:l 
was to ascertain whether he would deny or forsake 
God, and that his real integrity is asserted by God 
Himself, He denies the assertion that punishment 


follows surely on guilt, or proves its commission. ° 


In the government of Providence he can see but one 
point clearly, viz., that all events and results are ab- 
solutely in God’s hand (xii, 9-25), but as for the prin- 
ciples which underlie those events he knows nothing. 
In fact, he is sure that his friends are equally unin- 
formed. Still he doubts not that God is just. 
There remains then but one course open to him, and 
that he takes, He turns to supplication, implores 
God to give him a fair and open trial (xiii, 18-28). 
Believing that with death all hope connected with 
this world ceases, he prays that he may be hidden 
in the grave (xiv. 13), and there reserved for the 
day when God will try his cause and manifest Him- 
self in love (ver. 15). In the second discussion 
(xv.—xxi.) there is a more resolute elaborate attempt 
on the part of Job’s friends to vindicate their theory 
of retributive justice. This requires an entire over- 
throw of the position taken by Job. Eliphaz 
(xv.), who, as usual, lays down the basis of the 
argument, does not now hesitate to impute to Job 
the worst crimes of which man could be guilty. 
Bildad (xviii.) takes up this suggestion of ungod- 
liness, and concludes that the special evils which 
had come upon Job, are pecnliarly the penalties due 
to one who is without God. Zophar not only 
accounts for Job's present calamities, but menaces 
him with still greater evils (xx.). In answer 
Job recognises the hand of Ged in his afflictions 
(xvi. 7-16, and xix. 6-20), but rejects the charge 
of ungodliness ; he has never forsaken his Maker, 
and never censed to pray. He argues that since in 
this life the righteous certainly are not saved from 
evil, it follows that their ways are watched and 
their sufferings recorded, with a view to a future 
and perfect manifestation of the divine justice, On 
the other hand, stung by the harsh and narrow- 
minded bigotry of his opponents, Job draws out 
(xxi.) with terrible force the undeniable fact, that 
from the beginning to the end of their lives ungodly 
men, avowed atheists (vers. 14, 15), persons, in 
fact, guilty of the very crimes, imputed, out of 


mere conjecture, to himself, frequently enjoy great | 


and unbroken prosperity. In the third dialogue 
(xxii.-xxxi.) no real progress is made by Job's op- 
ponents. Eliphaz (xxii.) makes a last effort. The 
station in which Job was formerly placed presented 
temptations to certain crimes; the punishments 
which he undergoes are precisely such as might bs 
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expected had those crimes been committed; hence 
he infers they actually were committed. Bildad 
has nothing to add but a few solemn words on the 
incomprehensible majesty of God and the nothing- 
ness of man. Zophar is put to silence. In his two 
last. discourses Job does not alter his position, nor, 
properly speaking, adduce any new argument, but 
he states with incomparable force and eloquence 
the chief points which he regards as established 
(xxvi.). He then (xxvii.) describes even more com- 
pletely than his opponents had done the destruc- 
tion which, as a rule, ultimately falls upon the 
hypocrite. Then follows (xxviii.) the Sree de- 
scription of Wisdom. The remainder of this dis- 
course (xxix.—-xxxzi.) contains a singularly beautiful 
description of his former lite, contrasted with his 
actual misery, together with a full vindication of 
his character from all the charges made or insi- 
nuated by his opponents.—3. Thus ends the discus- 
sion, in which it is evident both parties had partially 
failed. The points which had been omitted, or 
imperfectly developed, are now taken up by a new 
interlocutor (xxxii.-xxxvii.). Elihu, a young man, 
descended from a collateral branch of the family of 
Abraham, nas listened in indignant silence to the 
arguments of his elders (xxxii. 7), and, impelled by 
an inward inspiration, he now addresses himself to 
both parties in the discussion, and specially to Job. 
He shows that they had accused Job upon false or 
insufficient grounds, and failed to convict him, or to 
vindicate God’s justice. Job again had assumed his 
entire innocence, and had arraigned that justice 
(xxxiii, 9-11). These errors he traces to their both 
overlooking one main object of all suffering. God 
speaks to man by chastisement. This statement 
does not involve any charge of special guilt, such 
as the friends had alleged and Job had repudiated. 
Again, Elihu argues (xxxiv. 10-17) that any charge 
of injustice, direct or implicit, against God involves 
a contradiction in terms, God is the only source 
of justice; the very idea of justice is derived from 
His governance of the universe. Job is silent, and 
Elihu proceeds (xxxvi.) to shew that the Almighti- 
ness of God is not, as Job seems to assert, associated 
with any contempt or neglect of His creatures. 
The rest of the discourse brings out forcibly the 
lessons taught by the manifestations of goodness, as 
well as greatness in creation. The last words are 
evidently spoken while a violent storm is coming 
on.—-4, It is obvious that many weighty truths 
have been developed in the course of the discussion 
—nearly every theory of the objects and uses of 
suffering has been reviewed—while a great advance 
has been made towards the apprehension of doctrines 
hereafter to be revealed, such as were known only 
to God. But the mystery is not as yet really 
cleared up. Hence the necessity for the Theophany 
——from the midst of the storm Jehovah speaks, In 
language of incomparable grandeur He reproves and 
silences the murmurs of Job. God does not con- 
descend, strictly speaking, to argue with His crea- 
tures. The speculative questions discussed in the 
colloquy are unnoticed, but the declaration of God’s 
absolute power is illustrated by a marvellously 
beautiful and comprehensive survey of the glory of 
creation, and his all-embracing Providence by re- 
ference to the phenomena of the animal kingdom. 
n second address completes the work. It proves 
at a charge of injustice against God involves the 
Minas Hats that the accuser is more competent 
@ to rule the universe.—5, Job's unreserved 
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submission terminates the trial. In the rebuke 
then addressed to Job’s opponents the integrity of 
his character is distinctly recognised, while they 
are condemned for untruth, which is pardoned on 
the intercession of Job. The restoration of his ex 
ternal prosperity, which is an inevitable result of 
God’s personal manifestation, symbolizes the ultim- 
ate compensation of the righteous for all sufferings 
undergone upon earth. The great object of the book 
must surely be that which is distinctly intimated 
in the introduction, and confirmed in the conclusion, 
to show the effects of: calamity in its worst and 
most awful form upon a truly religious spirit. 
II. Integrity of the book.—Four parts of the book 
have been most generally attacked. Objections 
have been made to the introductory and concluding 
chapters (1) on account of the style. Of course 
there is an obvious and natural difference between 
the prose of the narrative and the highly poetical 
language of the colloquy. Yet the best critics now 
acknowledge that the style of these portions is quite 
as antique in its simple and severe grandeur, as that 
of the Pentateuch itself, It is said again that the 
doctrinal views are not in harmony with those of 
Job. This is wholly unfounded. The form of 
worship belongs essentially to the early patriarchal 
type. It is moreover alleged that there are discre- 
pancies between the facts related in the introduc 
tion, and statements or allusions in the dialogue. 
—2. Strong objections are made to the passage xxvii. 
from ver, 7 to the end of the chapter. Here Job 
describes the ultimate fate of the godless hypocrite 
in terms which some critics hold to be in direct 
contradiction to the whole tenour of his arguments 
in other discourses. The fact of the contradiction 
is denied by able writers, who have shown that it 
rests upon a misapprehension of the patriarch’s 
character and fundamental principles. The whole 
chapter is thoroughly coherent: the first part 1s 
admitted by all to belong to Job; nor can the rest 
be disjoined from it without injury to the sense. 
As for the style, M. Renan, a most competent aus 
thority in a matter of taste, declares that it is one 
of the finest developments in the .—3. The 
last two chapters of the address of the Almighty 
have been-rejected as interpolations by many writers, 
partly because of an alleged inferiority of style, 
partly as not having any bearing upon the argu- 
ment.—4. The speech of Elihu presents greater 
difficulties, and has been rejected by several, whose 
opinion, however, is controverted not only by ortho- 
dox writers, but by some of the most sceptical com- 
mentators. The former support their decision alt 
on the manifest, and to a certain extent the real, 
difference between this and other parts of the book 
in tone of thought, in doctrinal views, and more 
positively in language and general style. Much 
stress also is laid upon the facts that Elihu is not 
mentioned in the introduction nor at the end, and 
that his speech is unanswered by Job, and unno- 
ticed in the final address of the Almighty. A candid 
and searching examination, however, leads to 4 
different conclusion. It is proved that there 1s 
a close internal connexion between this and other 
parts of the book ; there are references to numerous 
passages in the discourses of Job and his friends ; 50 
covert as only to be discovered by close san ane 
yet, when pointed out, so striking and natural as 

leave no room for doubt. Elihu supplies sz y 
what Job repeatedly demands—a confutation ck 7 
opinions by rational and human arguments. 12 
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is no difficulty in accounting for the omission of 
Elihu’s name in the introduction. No persons are 
named in the book until they appear as agents, or 
as otherwise concerned in the events. Again, the 
discourse being substantially true did not need cor- 
rection, and is therefore left unnoticed in the final 
decision of the Almighty. More weight is to be 
attached to the objection resting upon diversity of 
style, and dialectic peculiarities. It may be ac- 
counted for on the supposition that the Chaldaic 
forms and idioms, are such as peculiarly suit the 
style of the young and fiery speaker.—JII. Histo- 
rical character of the work.—Three distinct theories 
have been maintained at various times; some be- 
lieving the book to be strictly historical; others a 
religious fiction; others a composition based upon 
facts, By some the authorship of the work was 
attributed to Moses. The fact of Job’s existence, 
and the substantial truth of the narrative, were not 
likely to be denied by Hebrews or Christians, consi- 
dering the terms in which the patriarch is named 
in the 14th of Ezekiel and in the Epistle of St. 
James (v.11). It is, to say the least, highly im- 
probable that a Hebrew, had he invented such a 
character as that of Job, should have represented 
him as belonging to a race which, though descended 
from 3 common ancestor, was never on friendly, 
and generally on hostile, terms with his own people. 
To this it must be added that there is a singular 
air of reality in the whole narrative, such as must 
either proceed naturally from a faithful adherence 
to objective trath, or be the result of the most con- 
‘ummate art. Forcible as these arguments may 
appear, many critics have adopted the opinion either 
that the whole work is a moral or religious apo- 
€, or that, upon a substratum of a few rudi- 
mental facts preserved by tradition, the genius of 
an original thinker has raised this, the most remark- 
able monument of the Shemitic mind. Samuel 
Bar Nachman declares his conviction “ Job did not 
exist, and was not a created man, but the work is 
4 Parable.” Luther first suggested the theory, 
Which, in some form or other, is now most gene- 
ly received, He says, “I look upon the book of 
Job as a true history, yet I do not believe that all 
took place just as it is written, but that an inge- 
Nous, pious, and learned man brought it into its 
i form.”=1V, The probable age, country, 
i posttion of the author.—The language alone 
reg not, as some have asserted, supply any decisive 
fits to the date of the composition. The fact 
e language of this work approaches far more 
piers to the Arabic than any other Hebrew pro- 
ti was remarked by Jerome, and is recognised 
es © soundest critics. On the other hand, there 
mv erat many Aramaic words, and gram- 
PA forms, which some critics have regarded as 
dn "8 Proof that the writers must have lived 
ae th even after the captivity. At present 
Itis Fpothesis is universally given up as untenable, 
= bide that the Aramaisms of the book of Job 
sietis . characterise the antique and highly 
that me e. It may be regarded as a settled point 
while book was written long before the exile ; 
agi aioe dl nothing to Prove a later 

tateuch, or even those parts of 

tag ettateuch which appear to belong to ‘the pa- 
Style aie’... Phis impression is borne out by the 
es All critics have recognised its grand archaic 
renege iad ae which the influence of 

putle in the later literature of the 


of primeval antiquity. 
difficulties in this book, We arrive at the same 
conclusion from considering the institutions, man- 
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Hebrews, is a subject of great interest and import- 
ance; but it has not yet been thoroughly inves- 
tigated. Considerable weight must be attached to 
the fact that Job is far more remarkable for 
obscurity than any Hebrew writing. There is an 
obscurity which results from confusion of thought, 
from carelessness and inaccuracy, or from studied 
involutions and artificial combination of metaphors 
indicating a late age. But when it is owing to 
obsolete words, intense concentration of thought 


and language, and incidental allusions to long tor- 


gotten traditions, it is an all but infallible proof 
Such are precisely the 


ners, and historical facts described or alluded to. 
Ewald, whose judgment in this case will not be 
questioned, asserts very positively that in all the 
descriptions of manners and customs, domestic, 


social, and political, and even in the indirect allu- 


sions and illustrations, the genuine colouring of the 
age of Job, that is of the period between Abraham 
and Moses, is very faithfully observed ; that all his- 
torical examples and allusions are taken exclusively 
from patriarchal times, and that there is a com- 
plete and successful avoidance of direct reference to 
later occurrences, which in his opinion may have 
been known to the writer. All critics concur in 
extolling the fresh, antique simplicity of manners 
described in this book, the genuine air of the wild, 
free, vigorous life of the desert, the stamp of hoar 
antiquity, and the thorough consistency in the de- 
velopment of characters, equally remarkable for 
originality and force. Moreover, there is sufficient 
reason to believe that under favourable circum- 
stances a descendant of Abraham, who was himself 
a warrior, and accustomed to meet princes on terns 
of equality, would at a very early age acquire the 
habits, position, and knowledge, which we admire 
in Job. No positive historical fact or allusion can 
be produced from the book to prove that it could 
not have been written before the time of Moses. 
The single objection which presents any difficulty is 
the mention of the Chaldaeans in the introductory 
chapter. It is certain that they appear first in 
Hebrew history about the year B.c.770. But the 
name of Chesed, the ancestor of the race, is found 
in the genealogical table in Genesis (xxii. 22), a 
fact quite sufficient to prove the early existence of 
the people as a separate tribe. The arguments 
which have induced the generality of modern critics 
to assign a later date to this book may be reduced 
to two heads:—1. We are told that the doctrinal 
system is considerably in advance of the Mosaic; in 
fact that it is the result of a recoil from the stern, 
narrow dogmatism of the Pentateuch. Again it 
is said that the representation of angels, and still 
more specially of Satan, belongs to a later epoch. 
It is also to be remarked that no charge of idolatry 
is brought against Job by his opponents when enum- 
erating all the crimes which they can imagine 
to account for his calamities. The only allusion to 
the subject (xxxi. 26) refers to the earliest form of 
false religion known in the East. To an Israelite, 
living after the introduction of heathen rites, such 
a charge was the very first which would have sug- 
gested itself, nor can any one satisfactory reason be 
assigned for the omission.—2, Nearly all modern 
critics, even those who admit the inspiration of the 
author, agree in the opinion that the composition 
of the whole work, the highly systematic develop- 
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ment of the plot, and the philosophic tone of 
thought indicate a consideiable progress in mental 
cultivation far beyond what can, with any show 
of probability, be supposed to have existed before 
the age of Solomon. It should, however, be re- 
marked that the persons introduced in this book 
belong to a country celebrated for wisdom in the 
earliest times ; insomuch that the writer who speaks 
of those schools considers that the peculiarities of 
the Salomonian writings were derived from inter- 
course with its inhabitants. The book of Job differs 
from those writings chiefly in its greater earnest- 
ness, vehemence of feeling, vivacity of imagination, 
and free independent inquiry into the principles of 
divine government; characteristics as it would seem 
of a primitive race, acquainted only with the patri- 
archal form of religion, rather than of a scholastic 
age. There is indeed nothing in the composition 
incompatible with the Mosaic age, admitting the 
authenticity and integrity of the Pentateuch. These 
considerations lead of course to the conclusion that 
the book must have been written before the pro- 
mulgation of the Law, by one speaking the Hebrew 
language, and thoroughly conversant with the tra- 
ditions preserved in the family of Abraham. One 
hypothesis which has been lately brought forward, 
and supported by very ingenious arguments, de- 
serves a more special notice. That supposition is, 
that Job muy have been written after the settle- 
ment of the Israelites by a dweller in the south of 
Judaea, in a district immediately bordering upon 
the Idumean desert. The inhabitants of that dis- 
trict were to a considerable extent isolated from 
the rest of the nation. A resident there would 
have peculiar opportunities of collecting the varied 
and extensive information which was 

by the author of Job. The local colouring, so 
strikingly characteristic of this book, and so evid- 
ently natural, is just what might be expected from 
such a writer. The people appear also to have 
been noted for freshness and originality of mind ; 
qualities seen in the woman of Tekoah, or still 
more remarkably in Amos, the poor and unlearned 
herdman, also of Tekoah. Some weight may also 
be attaclied to the observation that the dialectic 
peculiarities of Southern Palestine, especially the 
softening of the aspirates and exchanges of the 
sibilants, resemble the few divergences from pure 
Hebrew which are noted in the book of Job. The 
controversy about the authorship cannot ever be 
finally settled. From the introduction it may cer- 
tainly be inferred that the writer lived many years 
after the death of Job, From the strongest internal 
evidence it is also clear that he must either have 
composed the work before the Law was promul- 
gated, or under most peculiar circumstances which 
exempted him from its influence. 

Jobab. 1. The last in order of the sons of 
Joktan (Gen, x. 29; 1 Chr. i. 23). His name has 
not been discovered among the Arab names of 
places in Southern Arabia, where he ought to be 
found with the other sons of Joktan.—-%. One of 
the ‘ kings” of Edom (Gen, xxxvi. 33, 34; 1 Chr. 
1. 44, 45), enumerated after the genealogy of Esau, 
and Seir, and before the phylarchs descended from 
ae Pari King of MADON; one of the northern 

retains who attempted to oppose Joshua’s con- 
ae and were routed by him at Meron (Josh. 
iil. nes )-—-4. Head of a Benjamite house (1 Chr. 

Jocheb'ed, the wife and at the same time the 
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aunt of Amram, and the mother of Moses and 
Aaron (Ex. ii. 1, vi. 20; Num. xxvi, 59). 

Jo'da. Judah the Levite, in a passage which is 
difficult to unravel (1 Esd. v. 58; see bzr. iii. 9). 

Jo'ed, a Benjamite, the son of Pedainh (Neh. 
xi. 7). 

Jo’el. 1. Eldest son of Samuel the prophet 
(1 Sam. viii. 2; 1 Chr. vi. 38, xv. 17), and father 
of Heman the singer. In 1 Chr. vi. 36, A. V., 
Joel seems to be merely a corruption of Shaul in 
ver. 24.——8. One of the twelve minor prophets; 
the son of Pethuel, or, according to the LXX., 
Bethuel, Beyond this fact all is conjecture as to 
the personal history of Joel. Pseudo-lpiphanius 
(ii. 245) records a tradition that he was of the 
tribe of Reuben, born and buried at Bethhoron, be- 
tween Jerusalem and Caesarea. It is most likely 
that he lived in Judaea. Many different opinions 
have been expressed about the date of Joel's pro- 
phecy. Credner has placed it in the reign of Joash, 
Bertholdt of Hezekiah, Kimchi, Jahn, &c., of Ma- 
nasseh, and Calmet of Josiah. The majority of 
critics and commentators fix upon the reign of 
Uzziah.— Zhe nature, style, and contents of the 
prophecy.—We find, what we should expect on the 
supposition of Joel being the first prophet to Judah, 
only a grand outline of the whole terrible scene, 
which was to be depicted more and more in detail 
by subsequent prophets. The scope, therefore, is 
not any particular invasion, but the whole day of 
the Lord. The proximate event to which the pro- 
phecy related was a public calamity, then impending 
on Judaea, of a twofold character: want of water, 
and a plague of locusts, continuing for several 
years, The prophet exhorts the people to tum to 
God with penitence, fasting, and prayer; and then 
(he says) the plague shall cease, and the rain descend 
in its season, and the land yield her accustomed 
fruit. Nay, the time will be a most joyful one; 
for God, by the outpouring of His Spirit, will im- 
part to His worshippers increased knowledge of 
Himself, and after the excision of the enemies of 
His people, will extend through them the blessings 
of true religion to heathen lands. This 1s the 
simple argument of the book; only that it is beau- 
tified and enriched with variety of ornament and 
pictorial description. The style of the original is 
perspicuous (except towards the end) and elegant, 
surpassing that of all other prophets, except Isaixh 
and Habakkuk, in sublimity. ‘The locusts of ch. ii. 
were regarded by many interpreters of the last cent 
ury (Lowth, Shaw, &c.) as figurative, and ore 
duced by way of comparison to a hostile army © 
men from the north country. This view is now 
generally abandoned. Maurice strongly maintains 
the literal interpretation. And yet the plague con- 
tained a parable in it, which it was the ere 
mission to unfold. The ‘‘ afterwards” ch. i. 
of the A. V., raises us toa higher level of vision, 
and brings into view Messianic times and ca 
Here, says Steudel, we have a Messianic prop Pil 
altogether. If this prediction has ever yet been tu! 
filled, we must certainly refer the event to Acts : 
Lastly, the accompanying portents and jutgne 
upon the enemies of God find their various 500 
tions, according to the interpreters, 10 the repea ts. 
deportations of the Jews by neighbouring merchan ; 
and sale to the Macedonians (1 Macc. ul. 41, a 
Ezek. xxvii. 13), followed by the sweeping away i 
the neighbouring nations (Maurice); in OE ae 
accompanying the crucifixién, in the fall of Jer 
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lem, in the breaking up of all human polities, But 
here again the idea includes all manifestations of 
judgment, ending with the last.—4. A Simeonite 
chief (1 Chr. iv. 35).—-§. A descendant of Reuben. 
Junius and Tremellius make him the son of’ Hanoch, 
while others trace his descent through Carmi (1 
Chr. v. 4).—6. Chief of the Gadites, who dwelt in 
the land of Bashan (1 Chr. v. 12).<-7. The son 
of Izrahiah, of the tribe of Issachar (1 Chr. vii. 3). 
—8. The brother of Nathan of Zobah (1 Chr. xi. 
38), and one of David's guard.=—9, The chief of 
the Gershomites in the reign of David (1 Chr. xv. 
7, 11).—-10. A Gershonite Levite in the reign of 
David, son of Jehiel, a descendant of Laadan, and 
probably the same as the preceding (1 Chr. xxiii. 8, 
xxvi, 22).—el1. The son of Pedaiah, and a chief of 
the half-tribe of Manasseh, west of Jordan, in the 
reign of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 20).—12. A Kohath- 
ite Levite in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 
12).—-18. One of the sons of Nebo, who returned 
with Ezra, and had married a foreign wife (Ezr. 
x. AN The son of Zichri, a Benjamite (Neh. 
xi. 9), 

: Jo'elah, son of Jeroham of Gedor (1 Chr. xii. 


lemus, one of the envoys whom Judas Maccabaeus 
sent to Rome (1 Macc. viii. 17; 2 Macc. iv. 11). 
—4, The son of Simon, the brother of Judas Mac- 
cabaeus (1 Mace. xiii. 53, xvi. 1).—=5. An envoy 
from the Jews to Lysias (2 Macc. xi. 17). 

John. 1. One of the high-priest’s family, who, 
with Annas and Caiaphas, sat in judgment upon the 
Apostles Peter and John (Acts iv. 6). Lightfoot 
identifies him with R. Johanan ben Zaccai.—Q, 
The Hebrew name of the Evangelist Mark (Acts 
xii, 12, 25, xiii. 5, 13, xv. 37). 

John the Apostle, It will be convenient to 
divide the hfe which is the subject of the present 
article into periods corresponding both to the great 
critical epochs which separate one part of it from 
another, and to marked differences iu the trust- 
worthiness of the sources from which our materials 
are derived. In no instance, perhaps, is such a 
division more necessary than in this. One portion 
of the Apostle’s life and work stands out before us 
as in the clearness of broad daylight. Over those 
which precede and follow it there brood the shadows 
of darkness and uncertainty.-I. Before the call to 
the discipleship.—We have no data for settling 
with any exactitude the time of the Apostle’s birth. 
The general impression left on us by the Gospel- 
narrative is that he was younger than the brother 
whose name commonly precedes his (Matt. iv. 21, 
x. 3, xvii. 1, &c.; but comp. Luke ix. 28, where 
the order is inverted), younger than his friend 
Peter, possibly also than his Master. The Gospels 
give us the name of his father Zebedueus (Matt. iv. 
21) and his mother Salome (Matt. xxvii. 56, com- 
pared with Mark xv. 40, xvi. 1), They lived, it 
may be inferred from John i. 44, in or near the 
same town as those who were afterwards the com- 
panions and partners of their children. There on 
the shores of the Sea of Galilee the Apostle and his 
brother grew up. The mention of the ‘hired 
servants’ (Mark i. 20), of his mother’s ‘“ sub- 
stance" (Luke viii. 3), of “his own house” (John 
xix. 27), implies a position removed by at least 
some steps from absolute poverty. Of the character 
of Zebedaeus we have hardly the slightest trace. 
We are led to infer that he had died before his wife 
followed her children in their work of ministration. 
Her character meets us as presenting the same 
marked features as those which were conspicuous in 
her son.—-lI. From the call to the discipleshtp to 
the departure from Jerusalem.—The ordinary life 
of the fisherman of the Sea of Galilee was at last 
broken in upon by the news that a Prophet had 
once more appeared. The voice of John the Baptist 
was heard in the wilderness of Judaea, and the 
publicans, peasants, soldiers, and fishermen of 
Galilee gathered round him. Among these were 
the two sons of Zebedaeus and their friends. With 
them perhaps was One whom as yet they knew not. 
Assuming that the unnamed disciple of John i. 37- 
40 was the evangelist himself, we are led to think 
of that meeting, of the lengthened interview that 
followed it as the starting-point of the entire devo- 
tion of heart and soul which lasted through his 
whole life. Then Jesus loved him as he loved all 
earnest seekers after righteousness and truth (comp. 
Mark x. 21). The words of that evening, though 
unrecorded, were mighty in their effect. The dis- 
ciples (John apparently among them) followed their 
new teacher to Galilee (John i. 44), were with 
him, as such, at the marriage-feast of Cana (ii. 2), 
journeyed with him to Capernaum, and thence to 









































4). 

Joe'zer, a Kothite, one of David's captains (1 
Chr. xii. 6). 

Jog'behah, one of the cities on the east of Jordan 
which were built and fortified by the tribe of Gad 
When took possession of their territory (Num. 
xxm, 35), 
ona father of Bukki, a Danite chief (Num. 

Iv, 22), 
_ Jobs. 1. One of the sons of Beriah, the Ben- 
pmite (1 Chr. viii, 16), The Tizite, one of 
David's guard (1 Chr. xi. 45). 

Johanan, 1. Son of Azariah, and grandson of 
Ahimaaz the son of Zadok, and father of Azariah, 
3 (1 Chr. vi. 9, 10, A. V.). We may conclude 
Without much doubt that Johanan’s pontificate fell 
in the reign of Rehoboam.—2 Son of Elioenai, the 
fe of Neariuh, the son of Shemaiah, in the line of 

erubbabel’s heirs (1 Chr. iii, 24).—8. The son of 
Kareah, and one of the captains of the scattered 
ao of the army of Judah, who escaped in the 

attack upon Jerusalem by the Chaldeans. He 
wamed Gedaliah against the plot of Ishmael, but in 
vain, After the murder of Gedaliah, Johanan was 
of the foremost in the pursuit of his assassin, 
i Tescued the captives he had carried off from 
ay (Jer. xli. 11-16), Fearing the vengeance 
nh Chaldeans, the captains, with Johanan at 
nin i notwithstanding the warnings of Jere- 
jaa ae into Egypt.—4, The firstborn son of 

Manor Judah (1 Chr, iii, 15).—=5, A valiant 
4) saa who Joined David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 
(i ch A Gadite Warrior, who followed David 
Eph wr Xi, 12).——%, The father of Azariah, an 

P ci in the time of Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 12). 
Feel he son of Hakkatan, and chief of the Bene- 
anh who returned with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 12).— 
(Neh € son of Eliashib, one of the chief Levites 
if “MH. 23; Ker. x, 6).—=10, The son of Tobiah 

Tanmonite (Neh. vi. 18), 
is Aerio z a son of Bebai (1 Esd. ix. 

John, } The futher of M i 

: attathias, and d- 
anette Maccabaean family (1 Macc. ii 1) 
hoes ne son of Mattathias surnamed Caddis, 
i Sain by “the children of Jambri” (1 
"is 1 IX. 36-38).08, The father of Eupo- 
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Jerusalem (ii, 12, 22), came back through Samaria 
(iv. 8), and then, for some uncertain interval of 
time, returned to their former occupations. From 
this time they take their place among the company 
of disciples. They come within the innermost 
circle of their Lord’s friends. The three, Peter, 
James, and John, are with him when none else are, 
in the chamber of death (Mark v. 37), in the glory 
of the transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 1), when he 
forewarns them of the destruction of the Holy City 
(Mark xiii. 3, Andrew, in this instance with them), 
in the agony of Gethsemane. Peter is through- 
out the leader of that band; to John belongs the 
yet more memorable distinction of being the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved. ‘They hardly sustain the 
popular notion, fostered by the received types of 
Christian art, of a nature gentle, yielding, feminine. 
The name Boanerges (Mark iii. 17) implies a vehem- 
ence, zeal, intensity, which gave to those who had 
it the might of Sons of Thunder. Through his 
mother, we may well believe, John first came 
to know that Mary Magdalene whose character he 
depicts with such a life-like touch, and that other 
Mary to whom he was afterwards to stand in so 
close and special a relation. The fulness of his 
narrative of what the other evangelists omit (John 
xi.) leads to the conclusion that he was united also 
by some special ties of intimacy to the family of 
Bethany. It is not necessary to dwell at length on 
the familiar history of the Last Supper. As they 
go out to the Mount of Olives the chosen three are 
nearest to their Master. They only are within 
sight or hearing of the conflict in Gethsemane (Matt. 
xxvi. 37). When the betrayal is accomplished, 
Peter and John, after the first moment of confusion, 
follow afar off, while the others simply seek safety 
in a hasty flight (John xviii. 15). ‘The personal 
acquaintance which existed between John and 
Caiaphas enabled him to gain access both for him- 
self and Peter, but the latter remains in the porch, 
with the officers and servants, while John himself 
apparently is admitted to the council-chamber, and 
follows Jesus thence, even to the praetorium of the 
Roman Procurator (John xviii. 16, 19, 28). Thence, 
as if the desire to see the end, and the love which 
was stronger than death, sustained him through all 
the terrors and sorrows of that day, he followed, 
accompanied he beaes by his own mother, Mary 
the mother of Jesus, and Mary Magdalene, to the 
place of crucifixion. The teacher who had been to 
him as a brother leaves to him a brother's duty. 
He is to be as a son to the mother who is left 
desolate (John xix. 26-27), The Sabbath that fol- 
lowed was spent, it would appear, in the same com- 
pany. He receives Peter, in spite of his denial, on 
the old terms of friendship. It is to them that 
Mary Magdalene first runs with the tidings of the 
emptied sepulchre (John xx. 2); they are the first 
to go together to see what the strange words meant. 
Not without some bearing on their respective 
characters is the fact that John is the more im- 
petuous, running on most eagerly to the rock-tomb ; 
Peter, the least restrained by awe, the first to enter 
in and look (John xx, 4-6). For at least eight 
days they continued in Jerusalem (John xx. 26). 
Then, in the interval between the resurrection and 

€ ascension, we find them still together on the 
sea of Galilee (John xxi. 1), as though they would 
tio nga eager suspense of that period of expecta- 

n by a return to their old calling and their old 
familiar naunts. Here too there is a characteristic 
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difference. John is the first to recognise in the dim 
form seen in the morning twilight the presence of 
his risen Lord; Peter the first to plunge into the 
water and swim towards the shore where He stood 
calling to them (John xxi. 7). The last words of 
the Gospel reveal to us the deep affection which 
united the two fiiends. It is not enough for Peter 
to know his own future. That at once suggests the 
question, ‘“* And what shall this man do? ” (John 
xxi. 21). The history of the Acts shows the same 
union. They are of course together at the ascension 
and on the day of Pentecost. Together they enter 
the Temple as worshippers (Acts iii. 1) and protest 
against the threats of the Sanhedrim (iv. 13), 
They are fellow-workers in the first great step of 
the Church’s expansion. The apostle whose wrath 
had been roused by the unbelief of the Samaritans 
overcomes his national exclusiveness, and receives 
them as his brethren (viii. 14). The tion 
which was pushed on by Saul of Tarsus did not 
drive him or any of the apostles from their post 
(viii. 1), When the persecutor came back as the 
convert, he, it is true, did not see him (Gal. i. 19), 
but this of course does not involve the inference 
that he had left Jerusalem. The sharper though 
shorter persecution which followed under Herod 
Agrippa brought a great sorrow to him in the 
martyrdom of his brother (Acts xii. 2). His friend 
was driven to seek safety in flight. Fifteen years 
after St. Paul’s first visit he was still at Jerusalem 
and helped to take part in the settlement of the 
t controversy between the Jewish and the Gentile 
Christians (Acts xv. 6), His position and reputa- 
tion there were those of one ranking among the 
chief “pillars” of the Church (Gal. ii. 9). Of 
the work of the Apostle during this period we have 
hardly the slightest. trace—IIJ. From his de- 
parture from Jerusalem to his death,—The tradi- 
tions of a later age come in, with more or less show 
of likelihood, to fill up the great gap which separ- 
ates the Apostle of Jerusalem from the Bishop of 
Ephesus. It was a natural conjecture to suppose 
that he remained in Judaea till the death of the 
Virgin released him from his trust. When this 
took place we can only conjecture, There are 00 
signs of his being at Jerusalem at the time of St. 
Paul’s last visit (Acts xxi.). The pastoral epistles 
set aside the notion that he had come to Ephesus 
before the work of the Apostle of the Gentiles was 
brought to its conclusion. Out of many contra- 
dictory statements, fixing his departure under 
Claudius, or Nero, or as late even as Domitian, we 
have hardly any data for doing more than rejecting 
the two extremes. Nor is it certain that his work 
as an Apostle was transferred at once from Jeru 
salem to Ephesus, The picture which ert 
fills up for us has the merit of being full and vivid, 
but it blends together, without much regard to 
harmony, things probable and improbable. He 3s 
shipwrecked ot! Ephesus, and arrives there in time 
to check the progress of the heresies which dae 
up after St. Paul’s departure. In the aaa 
under Domitian he is taken to Rome, and there, y 
his boldness, though not by death, gains the Shab ‘ 
martyrdom, The boiling oil into which eee 
thrown has no power to hurt him. He is ie 
sent to labour in the mines, and Patmos a 
lace of his exile. The accession of Nerva a 
him from danger, and he returns to ee 
There he settles the canon of the Gospel-history Y 
formally attesting the truth of the first 
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med by writing robaps still speechless, con- | more especial office ceased. He still continued, 
judgment e. ee et, “his name is John.” | however, to present himself to his countrymen in 
once Withdrawn eae of faith was then at | the capacity of witness to Jesus. From incidental 
the birth of Joka rae 's wonderful interposition in | notices in Scripture we learn that John and his 
With a certain sol impressel the minds of many | disciples continued to baptise some time after our 
ii, 15), A sin agit awe and expectation (Luke | Lord entered upon his ministry (see John iii. 23, 
of John’s histr™ pene contains all that we know | iv. 1; Acts xix. 3). We gather also that John 
: instructed his disciples in certain moral and reli- 

gious duties, as fasting (Matt. ix. 14; Luke v. 33) 
and prayer (Luke xi. 1). But shortly after he 
had given his testimony to the Messiah, John’s 
public ministry was brought to a close. In daring 
disregard of the divine laws, Herod Antipas had 
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taken to himself the wife of his brother Philip; | in thosé passages which are opposed to their tenets, 
and when John reproved him for this, as well as | The Alogi, a sect in the beginning of the third cen- 
for other sins (Luke iii. 19), Herod cast him into | tury, were singular in rejecting the writings of St. 
prison, The place of his confinement was the | John. Guerike enumerates later opponents of the 
castle of Machaerus—a fortress on the eastern shore Gospel.—-2. Place and time at which it was written. 
of the Dead Sea. It was here that reports reached —Ephesus and Patmos are the two places men- 
him of the miracles which our Lord was working | tioned by early writers; and the weight of evidence 
in Judaea. With a view therefore to overcome the | seems to preponderate in favour of Kphesus. The 
scruples of his disciples, John sent two of them to | Apostle’s sojourn at Ephesus probably began after 
Jesus himself to ask the question, ‘‘ Art Thou He | St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians was written, 4. ¢. 
that should come?” They were answered not by | after a.p. 62. Eusebius specifies the fourteenth 
words, but by a series of miracles wrought before | year of Domitian, f.¢. A.D. 95, as the year of his 
their eyes; and while Jesus bade the two mes- banishment to Patmos. Probably the date of the 
sengers carry back to John as his only answer the | Gospel may lie about midway between these two, 
report of what they had seen and heard, He took | about A.D. 78.==3. Occasion and scope.—A fter the 
occasion to guard the multitude who swrounded destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 69, Ephesus probably 
Him, against supposing that the Baptist himself | became the centre of the active life of Eastern 
was shaken in mind, by a direct appeal to their own Christendom. ‘This half-Greek, half-Oriental city, 
knowledge of his life and character. Jesus further | contained a large church of faithful Christians, a 
proceeds to declare that John was, according to the | multitude of zealous Jews, an indigenous population 
true meaning of the prophecy, the Elijah of the devoted to the worship of a strange idul whose 
new covenant, foretold by Malachi (iii. 4). The | image was borrowed from the East, its name from 
event indeed proved that John was to Herod what the West. It was the place to which Cerinthus 
Elijah had been to Ahab. Nothing but the death | chose to bring the doctrines which he devised or 
of the Baptist would satisfy the resentment of learned at Alexandria, The Gospel was obvionsly 
Herodias. A court festival was kept at Machaerus | addressed primarily to Christians, not to heathens. 
in honour of the king’s birthday. After supper, | The object of the writer, according to some, was to 
the daughter of Herodins came in and danced before supplement the earlier Gospels ; according to others, 
the company, and so charmed was the king by her | to confite the Nicolaitans and Cerinthus; according 
grace that he promised with an oath to give her | to others, to state the true doctrine of the rend 
whatsoever she should ask. Salome, prompted by | of Christ. It has indeed been pronounced by hig 
her abandoned mother, demanded the head of John | critical authority that the supplementary theory is 
the Baptist. Herod gave instructions to an officer entirely untenable; and so it becomes if put forth 
of his guard, who went and executed John in the | in its most rigid form. But though St. John may 
prison, and his head was brought to feast the eyes | not have written with direct reference to the earlier 
of the adulteress whose sins he had denounced. His | three Evangelists, he did not write without any 
death is supposed to have occurred just before the | reference to them. There is no intrinsic improba- 
third passover, in the course of the Lord’s ministry. | bility in the early tradition as to the occasion an 
John, Gospel of. 1. Authority.—No doubt hus | scope of this Gospel, which is most fully related in 
been entertained at any time in the Church, either the commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestin.—-4. Con- 
of ; the canonical authority of this Gospel, or of its | ¢enés and Integrity —The following is an abridg- 
being written by St. John. No other book of the | ment of Lampe’s synopsis of its contents:—A. THE 
N. T. is authenticated by testimony of so early a | PROLOGUE, i. 1-18.—B, THE HiIsTORY, i. 19-x1. 
date as that of the disciples which is embodied in} 29. a. Various events relating to our Lord’s 
the Gospel itself (xxi. 24,25). Among the Apos- ministry, narrated in connexion with seven journeys, 
tolic Fathers, Ignatius appears to have known and |i. 19-xii, 50:—1. First journey, into Judaea and 
recognised this Gospel. The fact that this Gospel | beginning of His ministry, i. 19-ii. 12. 2. Second 
is not quoted by Clement of Rome (A.D. 68 or 96) | journey, at the Passover in the first year of His 
serves merely to confirm the statement that it is a | ministry, ii. 13-iv. 3. Third journey, 
very late production of the Apostolic age. Poly- | second year of His ministry, about the Passover, ¥- 
carp in his short epistle, Hermas, and Barnabas do | 4. Fourth journey, about the Passover, in the thi 
not refer to it. But its phraseology may be clearly | year of his ministry, beyond Jordan, vi. 5. Fifth 
traced in the Epistle to Diognetus, and in Justin | journey, six months before His death, begun at the 
Martyr, A.D. 150. Tatian, A.D. 170, wrote a Feast of Tabernacles, vii—x.21. 6. Sixth journey, 
harmony of the four Gospels; and he quotes St. | about the Feast: of Dedication, x. 22-42. 7. Seven 
John’s Gospel in his only extant work; so do his con- | journey in Judaea towards Bethany, xi. 1-54. 7 
temporaries Apollinaris of Hierapolis, Athenagoras, | Eighth journey, before His last Passover, xi. 55-x1l- 
and the writer of the Epistle of the churches of | 6. History of the death of Christ, xiii.-xx- 29. 1. 
Vienne and Lyons. The Valentinians made great | Preparation for His Passion, xiii.-xvii. 2. The 
use of it; and one of their sect, Heracleon, wrote a | circumstances of His Passion and Death, xvit. x1. 
commentary on it. And, to close the list of writers | 3. His Resurrection, and the proofs of it, xx. or 
of the second century, the numerous and full testi- | —-C. THE CONCLUSION, xx. 30—xxi.:—1. Scope 
ue of Irenaeus in Gaul and Tertullian at Car- | the foregoing history, xx. 30, 31. 2. Saunas 
oe with the obscure but weighty testimony of | tion of the authority of the Evangelist by additions 
ihe Roman writer of the Muratorian Fragment on | historical facts, and by the testimony of the elders 
b near sufficiently show the authority attri- | of the Church, xxi. 1-24. 4. Reason of the Lo 
Cer oo Western Church to this Gospel. | mination of the history, xxi, 25. Some portions 
heretics did nota the Montanists, and other ancient | the Gospel have been regarded by certain Coehalf 
of the Gos ot deny that St. John was the author | interpolations, The 25th verse and the la ad 18 80 
of the 24th of ch. xxi. are generally received % 


_ tne Gospel, but they held that the Apostle was 
mistaken, or that his Gospel had been juterpolated undisguised addition, probably by the elders of the 
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Ephesian Church, where the Gospel was first pub-; he appears himself to be doubtful whether they 
lished. There is a tradition that this Gospel was | were written by the Evangelist, or by some other 
written many years before the Apostle permitted its | John. The evidence of antiquity in their favour is not 
general circulation, This fact—rather improbable | very streng, but yet it is considerable. Clement of 
in itself—is rendered less so by the obviously sup-| Alexandria speaks of the first Epistle as“ the larger " 
plementary character of the latter part, or perhaps | (Strom, lib. ii.). Origen appears to have had the 
the whole of ch. xxi. same doubts as Eusebius, Dionysius and Alexander 
John, the First Epistle General of. ts Au-| of Alexandria attribute them to St. John. So does 
thenticity.—The external evidence is of the most Irenaeus. In the 5th century they are almost uni- 
satisfactory nature. Eusebius places it in his list versally received. If the external testimony is not 
of ‘acknowledged’ books, and we have ample proof | as decisive as we might wish, the internal evidence 
that it was received as the production of the Apostle | is peculiarly strong. Mill has pointed out that of 
John in the writings of Polycarp, Papias, Irenaeus, | the 13 verses which compose the Second Epistle, 8 
Origen, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Cyprian, | are to be found in the First Epistle. The title and 
and there is no voice in antiquity raised to the | contents of the Epistle are strong arguments against 
contrary, On the other hand the internal evidence | a fabricator, whereas they would account for ita 
for its being the work of St. John from its simi- non-universal reception in early times. The Second 
larity in style, language, and doctrine to the Gospel | Epistle is addressed éxAcxrf upla. An individual 
is overwhelming. The allusion again of the writer | woman who had children, and a sister and nieces, 
to himself is such as would suit St. John the| is clearly indicated. Whether her name is given, 
Apostle, and very few but St. John (1 Ep. i. 1).| and if so, what it is, has been doubted. According 
With regard to the time at which St. John wrete | to one interpretation she is “the Lady Electa,” to 
the Epistle there is considerable diversity of opinion. | another, “the elect K yria,” to a third, “ the elect 
It wes most likely written at the close of the first | Lady.” The English version is probably right, 
century. Like the Gospel it was probably written | though here too we should have expected the 
from Ephesus, Lardner ig clearly right when he | article. The Third Epistle is addressed to Gaius 
says that it was primarily meant for the Churches | or Caius. We have no reason for identifying him 
of Asia under St. John’s inspection, to whom he| with Caius of Macedonia (Acts xix, 29), or with 
had already orally delivered his doctrine (i. 3,| Caius of Derbe (Acts xx. 4), or with Caius of 
ui. 7). The main object of the Epistle does | Corinth (Rom. xvi. 23; 1 Cor, i. 14), or with 
hot appear to be that of opposing the errors of the | Caius Bishop of Ephesus, or with. Cains Bishop of 
Docetae, or of the Gnostics, or of the Nicolaitans, | Thessalonica, or with Caius Bishop of Pergamos, 
or of the Cerinthians, or of all of them together, or | He was probably a convert of St. John (Ep. iii. 4), 
of the Sabians, or of Judaizers, or of apostates to | and a layman of wealth and distinction (Ep. iii. 5), 
Judaism ; the leading purpose of the Apostle ap- | in some city near Ephesus. The object of st. John 
Pears to be rather constructive than polentical, In | in writing the Second Epistle was to warn the lady, 
the introduction (i. 1-4) the Apostle states the pur- | to whom he wrote, against abetting the teaching 
pose of his Epistle. It is to declare the Word of | known as that of Basilides and his followers, by 
life to those whom he is addressing, in order that perhaps an undue kindness displayed by her towards 
be and they might be united in trae communion | the preachers of the false doctrine, The Third 
with each ether, and with God the Father, and His Epistle was written for the purpose of commending 
Son Jesus Christ, The first part of the Epistle] to the kindness and hospitality of Caius some 
may be considered to end at ii. 28. The Apostle | Christians who were Strangers in the place where 
ins afresh with the doctrine of sonship or com-| he lived. It is probable that these Christians 
wJunion at ii, 29, and returns to the same theme at | carried this letter with them to Caius as their in- 
- a is lesson throughout is, that the means | troduction, We may conjecture that the two 
eae with God are, on the part of Christ, his | Epistles were written shortly after the First Epistle 
‘ ning blood (i. 7, ii, 2, iii, 5, iv. 10, 14, v. 6) | from Ephesus, They both apply to individual cases 
nd advocacy (ii, 1)—on the part of man, holi- | of conduct the principles which had been laid down 
in their fulness in the First Epistle. The title 


i ie 5), obedience (ii. 3), purity (iii, 3), faith 
* “4 Iv. 3, v. 5), and above all love (ii, 7, iii. | “Catholic ” does not properly belong to the Secon 
and Third Epistles, 


Hn 1, ¥. 1). There are two doubtful passa 
the ris Nori li, 23, “ but he that acknowledgeth | Joi'ada, high-priest after his father Eliashib 
the F (Neh. xiii. 28). 

Joi'akim, a high-priest, son of the renowned 
Jeshua (Neh, xii. 10). | 

Joi‘arib. L A layman who returned from 
Babylon with Eara (Ear. viii, 16).—2. The 
founder of one of the courses of priests, elsewhere 
called in full. JeHotartp (Neh, xii, 6, 19).—=8, A 
Shilonite—t. e. probably a descendant of SHELAH 
the son of Judah (Neh. xi. 5), 

Jok'deam, a city of Judah, in the mountains 
(Josh. xv. 56), apparently south of Hebron. 

Jo kim, one of the sons of Shelah the son of 
Judah (1 Chr. iv. 22), of whom nothing further is 
known. 

Jok'meam, a city of Ephraim, given with its 
- | suburbs to the Kohathite Levites (1 a i 68). 

ta : istles are placed | In the parallel list of Levitical cities in Josh. xxi., 
a aes the class of « disputed “ books, and Krezaia occupies the place of ea aver 22) 


















































are one.” It would a r without doubt 
ert ar not genuine, The latter passage is 
Boiss four only of the 150 MSS. of the 
Rukia the Codex Guelpherbytanus of the 17th 
he” the Codex Ravianus, a forgery subsequent 
fe a he 1514, the Codex Britannicus or Mon- 


Dot fang senianes of the 15th century. It is 
and the best ae ancient version except the Latin ; 
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The situation of Jokmeam is to a certain extent | Jonadab was already aware of the real state of the 
indicated in 1 K. iv. 12, where it is named with | case (2 Sam. xiii. 32, 33).—=2, Jer. xxxv. 6, 8, 
places which we know to have been in the Jordan | 10, 14, 16, 18, 19. [JERONADAB. | 
valley at the extreme east boundars of the tribe. Jo’nah, a prophet, son of Amittai. We lean 
Jok'neam, « city of the tribe of Zebulun, allotted | from 2 K. xiv. 25, he was of Gathhepher, a town 
with its suburbs to the Merarite Levites (Josh. , of lower Galilee, in Zebulun. He lived after the 
xxi. 34), but entirely omitted in 1 Chr. vi. (comp. | reign of Jehu, when the losses of Israel (2 K. 
ver. 77). It is the modern site Tell Kaimon, an | x. 32) began; and probably not till the latter part 
eminence which stands just below the eastern ter- | of the reign of Jeroboam II. The general opinion 
mination of Carmel. is that Jonah was the first of the prophets. The 
Jok'shan, a son of Abraham and Keturah (Gen. | king of Nineveh at this time is supposed to have 
xxv. %, 3; 1 Chr. i. 82), whose sons were Sheba | been Pul, who is placed B.c. 750; but an earlier 
and Dedan. While the settlements of his two sons | king, Adrammelech II., B.C. 840, is regarded more 
are presumptively placed on the borders of Pales- | probable by Drake. Our English Bible gives B.C. 
tine, those of Jokshan are not known. Arab|&62. The personal history of Jonah is brief, and 
writers mention a dialect of Jokshan as having | well-known; but is of such an exceptional and 
been formerly spoken near ’Aden and El-Jened, in | extraordinary character, as to have been set down 
Southern Arabia; but that Midianites penetrated so | by many German critics to fiction, either in whole 
fur into the peninsula we hold to be highly improb- | or in part. The book, say they, was composed, or 
able. compounded, some time after the death of the pro- 
Jok'tan, son of Eber (Gen. x. 25; 1 Chr. i.| phet, perhaps at the latter part of the Jewish king- 
19); and the father of the Joktanite Arabs.|dom, during the reign of Josiah, or even later. 
Scholars are agreed in placing the settlements of | The supposed improbabilities are accounted for by 
Joktan in the south of the peninsula. The original | them in a variety of ways} ¢.g. as merely fabu- 
limits are stated in the Bible, “ their dwelling was | lous, or fanciful ornaments to a true history, or 
from Mesha, as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of allegorical, or parabolical and moral, both in their 
the East’”’ (Gen. x. 30). The native traditions | origin and design. We feel ourselves preclud 
respecting Joktan commence with a difficulty. The | from any doubt of the reality of the transactions 
ancestor of the great southern peoples was called | recorded in this book, by the simplicity of the lan- 
Kahtan, who, say the Arabs, was the same as | guage itself; by the accordance with other autho- 
Joktan. To this some European critics have ob- | rities of the historical and geographical notices ; 
jected that there is no good reason to account for | above all, by the explicit words and teaching of our 
the change of name, and that the identification cf | blessed Lord Himself (Matt. xii. 39, 41, xvi. 45 
Kahtén with Joktan is evidently a Jewish tra-| Luke xi. 29). We shall derive additional argu- 
dition adopted by Mohammad or his followers, and | ments for the same conclusion from the history and 
consequently at or after the promulgation of El-| meaning of the prophet’s mission. Having already, 
islim. A passage in the Mir-dt ez-Zemdn, hitherto | as it seems, prophesied to Israel, he was sent t 
unpublished, throws new light on the point. It is} Nineveh. The time was one of political revival in 
as follows :—‘‘ Tbn-El-Kelbee says, Yuktan [whose | Israel ; but ere long the Assyrians were to be em- 
name is also written Yuktan] is the same as Kah-| ployed by God as a scourge upon them. The pro- 
tan son of A’bir,” se. Eber, and so say the gener- | phet shrank from a commission which he felt sure 
ality of the Arabs. _If the traditions of Kahtan be | would result (iv. 2) in the sparing of a hostile city. 
rejected (and in this rejection we cannot agree), | He attempted therefore to escape to Tarshish. The 
they are, it must be remembered, immaterial to | providence of God, however, watched over him, 
the fact that the peoples called by the Arabs de-| first in a storm, and then in his being swallowed by 
cendants of Kahtdn, are certainly Joktanites. His | a large fish for the space of three days and thre 
sons colonisation of Southern Arabia is proved by | nights. After his deliverance, Jonah executed his 
indisputable, and undisputed, identifications, and | commission ; and the king, ‘* believing him to bea 
the great kingdom, which there existed for many | minister from the supreme deity of the nation, 
ages before our era, and in its later days was re-|and having heard of his miraculous deliverance, 
nowned in the world of classical antiquity, was as | ordered a general fast, and averted the threatened 
surely Joktanite. judgment. But the prophet, not from perso 
Jok'theel. 1. A city in the low country of | but national feelings, grudged the mercy shown to 
Judah (Josh. xv. 38), named next to Lachish.-2.|a heathen nation. He was therefore taught, by 
‘ God-subdued,”” the title given by Amaziah to the | the significant lesson of the “ gourd,” whose growth 
cliff (A. V. Selah)}—the stronghold of the Edomites | and decay brought the truth at once home to him, 
—after he had captured it from them (2 K.xiv. 7). | that he was sent to testify by deed, as other pro 
The parallel narrative of 2 Chr. xxv. 11-13 sup- | phets would afterwards testify by word, the capo 
plies fuller details, city of Gentiles for salvation, and the design wi 
Jo'na, the father of the Apostle Peter (John i. | God to make them partakers of it. This was “ the 
42), who is hence addressed as Simon Barjona in| sign of the prophet Jonas » (Luke x. 29, 30). 
Peel: Bot the resurection of Christ itself was also sha- 
: Jon'adab, 1. Son of Shimeah and nephew of | dowed forth in the history of the prophet. Lo 
pe __He is described as “very subtil” (2| mission of Jonah was highly symbolical. se 
Patan xiii, 3). His age naturally made him the| facts contained a concenled prophecy. ‘The ‘he 
riend of his cousin Amnon, heir to the throne | tradition made the burial-place of Jonah to at 
Sloniiets a A mat a the fatal advice for | Gathhepher: the age eee places it 
amar (5,6). Again, when, in | Nebi-Yunus ite Mosul. 
; Zar stage of the same tragedy, Amnon was mur-| Jo‘nan, ao ak Eliakim, in the genealogy of 
aa ch ae Absalom, and the exaggerated report Christ (Luke iii. 30). : . 
vid that all the princes were slaughtered,} Jo'nas. 1 This name occupies the same post 
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tion in 1 Esd. ix. 23, ns Eliezer in the correspond- | ranean dwellings. Saul and his little band had 
ing list in Ezr. x. 23.=2. The prophet Jonah (2 | watched in astonishment the wild retreat from the 
Ksd. i. 59; Tob, xiv. 4, 8; Matt. xii, 39, 40, 41, | heights of Gibeah: he now joined in the pursuit, 
xvi. 4).—8, John xxi, 15-17. [Jona.] Jonathan had not heard of the rash curse (xiv. 24) 
Jon'‘athan, the eldest son of king Saul. The | which Saul invoked on any one who ate before the 
name (“ the gift of Jehovah,”) seems to have been evening. In the dizziness and darkness (see Heb, 
common at that period. He first appears some ; 1 Sam. xiv. 27) that came on after his desperate 
time after his father's accession (1 Sam. xiii. 2). | exertions, he put forth the staff which apparently 
If his younger brother Ishbosheth was 40 at the | had (with his sling and bow) been his chief Weapon, 
time of Saul’s death (2 Sam. ii. 8), Jonathan must | and tasted the honey whieh lay on the. ground as 
have been at least 30 when he is first mentioned. they passed through the forest, Jephthah’s dread- 
Of his own family we know nothing, except the | ful sacrifice would have been repeated ; but the 
birth of one son, 5 years before his death (2 Sam. | people interposed in behalf of the hero of that great 
iv. 4). He was regarded in his father’s lifetime as day; and Jonathan was saved (xiv. 24-46).—2, 
heir to the throne. Like Saul, he was a man of'| This i» the only great exploit of Jonathan's life. 
great strength and activity (2 Sam. i. 23), of | But the chief interest of his career is derived from 
which the exploit at Michmash was a proof. He | the friendship with David, which began on the day 
was also famous for the peculiar martial exercises | of David’s return from the victory over the cham- 
in which his tribe excelled—archery and slinging | pion of Gath, and continued till his death. Their 
(1 Chr. xii, 2). His bow was to him what the | last meeting was in the forest of Ziph, during Saul’s 
spear was to his father: “the bow of Jonathan pursuit of David (1 Sam.° xxiii, 16-18.) Krom 
turned not back” (2 Sam. i, 22). It was always | this time forth we hear no more till the battle of 
about him (1 Sam. xviii. 4, xx. 35). It is through | Gilboa. In that battle he fell, with his two bro- 
his relation with David that he is chiefly known to | thers and his father, and his corpse shared their 
us, probably as related by his descendants at David’s | fate (1 Sam. xxxi. 2, 8). His ashes were buried 
court. But there is a background, not so clearly | first at Jabesh-Gilead (ib. 13), but afterwards re 
given, of his relation with his father. From the moved with those of his father to Zelah in Ben- 
ume that he first appears he is Saul’s constant jamin (2 Sam. xxi. 12). The news of his death 
companion, He was always present at his father’s occasioned the celebrated elegy of David.—. Son 
meals. The whole story implies, without express- | of Shimeah, brother of Jonadab, and nephew of 
Ss a deep attachment of’ the father and son. | David (2 Sam, xxi. 21; 1 Chr. xx. 7). He inher- 
Need mutual affection was indeed it ‘errupted by | ited the union ef civil and military gifts, so con- 
He of Saul 8 insanity. But }e cast his lot spicuous in his uncle. Like David, he engaged in 
is father’s decline, not with his friend’s rise, | a single combat and slew a gigantic Philistine of 
ne Ag a they were not divided ” (2 Sam. i. | Gath (2 Sam. xxi. 21). Perhaps he is the same as 
m. xxii, 16). His life may be divided | Jonathan in 1 Chr. xxvii, 32.—, The son of 
aie ‘wo main parts.—1. The war with the Philis- Abiathar, the high-priest. He is the last descend- 
i : Meectly, called, from its locality, “the | ant of Eli, of whom we hear anything. He ap- 
of Michmash” (1 Sam. xiii. 21). In the pre- | pears on two occasions. 1. On the day of David's 
flight from Absalom (2 Sam. xv, 36, xvii, 15-21), 
2. On the day of Solomon's inauguration (1 K. i. 
42, 43).—-4, The son of Shage the Hararite (1 
Chr. xi. 34,; 2 Sam. xxiii, 32). He was one of 
David's heroes. The son, or descendant, of 
Gershom the son of Moses (Judg. xviii. 30). While 
wandering through the country in search of a 
home, the young Levite of Bethlehem-Judah came 
to the house of Micah, the rich Ephraimite, and 
was by him appointed to be a kind of private 
chaplain. When the Danites went northwards to 
found a city, Jonathan went with them, stole the 
ephod and teraphim of Micah, and became priest of 
the Danites at Laish or Dan (Judg. xviii.) 6, 
One of the Bene-Adin (Ezr. viii. 6).—7. A priest, 
the son ef Asahel, in the time of Ezra (Ezr. x. 15). 
—8. A priest of the family of Melicu, in the days 


































bie Saul’s standing army was formed (xiii. 2, 
rik fe xrvi, 1, 2), 1000 were under the command 
s i an at Gibeah, The Philistines were still 
: general command of the country ; an officer 
% ‘stationed at Geba, either the same as Jona- 
ae i se or close to it, In a sudden act of 
ike u daring Jonathan slew this otficer, and 
beak ei the signal for a general revolt. Saul 
= hee of it, and the whole population 
ne ut it was a premature attempt. The Phi- 

Poured in from the plain, and the tyranny 
pane more deeply rooted than ever, From this 
Ma a as Jonathan by his former act had 
fist to del rst to provoke it, so now he was the 


his pre ver his people. Without communicating | of Joiakim, son of Jeshua (Neh. xii. 14).—9. One 
whom, like all any One, except the young man, | of the sons of Kareah, and brother of Johanan (Jer. 
Ries the chiefs of that age, he retained as | xl. 8). He was one of the captains of the army 


epnour-bearer, he sallied forth from Gibeah to 
the other oe of the Philistines stationed on 
igo of seep celle of Michmash (xiv. 


who had escaped from Jerusalem in the final assault 
by the Chaldeans, and with his brother Johanan 
resorted to Gedaliah at Mizpah: from that time 
we hear nothing more of him.—10. Son of Joiada, 
and his successor in the high-priesthood, The only 
fact connected with his pontiticate recorded in 
Scripture, is that the genealogical records of the 
priests and Levites were kept in his day (Neh. xii. 
11, 22), and that the chronicles of the state were 
continued to his time (ib. 23). Josephus relates 
that he murdered his own brother Jesus in the 


Temple, because Jesus was aka ty : get the 


t at the moment: th ion i 
the : ent; the confusion increased : 
ats who had been taken slaves by the 
mutiny ene the last 3 days (LXX.) rose in 
arene,’ : Israelites who lay hid in the numerous 
. eights ola holes in which the rocks of the 
abound, sprang out of their subter- 
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high-priesthood from him through the influence of 
Bagoses the Persian general.—-11. Father of Zecha- 
riah, a priest who blew the trumpet at the dedica- 
tion of the wall (Neh. xii. 35).—12. 1 Esdr. viii. 
32. [See No. 6.]—18. A son of Mattatbias, and 
brother of Judas Maccabaeus (1 Mace. ix. 19 ff.). 
e=14. A son of Absalom (1 Macc. xiii. 11), sent 
by Simon with a force to occupy Joppa, which was 
already in the hands of the Jews (1 Macc. xii. 33). 
Jonathan was probably a brother of Mattathias 
2 (1 Macc. xi. 70).—15. A priest who is said to 
have offered up a solemn prayer on the occasion of 
the sacrifice made by Nehemiah after the recovery 
of the sacred fire (2 Macc. i, 23 ff.). 

Jon‘athas, the Latin form of the name Jonathan 
(Tob, v. 13). 

Jo‘nath-E'lem-Re'chokim, ‘a dumb dove of (in) 
distant places,” a phrase found once only in the 
Bible as a heading to the 56th psalm. Critics and 
commentators are very far from being agreed on its 
meaning. Rashi considers that David employed the 
phrase to describe his own unhappy condition when, 
exiled from the land of Israel, he was living with 
Achish. Aben Ezia, who regards Jonath Elem 
Rechokim as merely indicating the modulation or 
the rhythm of the pealm, appears to come the 
uearest to the meaning of the passage in his explan- 
ation, ‘‘after the melody of the air which begins 
Jonath Elem Rechokim,” In the commentary to 
Mendelssohn’s version of the Psalms Jonath Elem 
Rechokim is mentioned as a musical instrument 
which produced dull, mournful sounds, 

Jop'pa, a town on the S.W. coast of Palestine, 
the port of Jerusalem in the days of Solomon, as it 
has been ever since. According to Josephus, it 
originally belonged to the Phoenicians (Ané. xiii. 
15, § 4). Here, writes Strabo, some say Andro- 
meda was expused to the whale. Japho or Joppa 
Was situated in the portion of Dan (Josh, xix. 46) 
on the coast towards the south. Having a harbour 
attached to it—though always, as still, a dangerous 
one—it became the port of Jerusalem, when Jeru- 
salem became metropolis of the kingdom of the 
house of David, and certainly never did port and 
metropolis more strikingly resemble each other in 
difficulty of approach both by sea and land. 
Hence, except in journeys to and frem Jerusalem, 
it was not much used. But Joppa was the place 
fixed upon for the cedar and pine-wood, from 
Mount Lebanon, to be landed by the servants of 
Hiram king of Tyre. It was by way of Joppa, 
similarly, that like materials were conveyed from 
the same locality, by permission of Cyrus, for the 
rebuilding of the 2nd Temple under Zerubbabel 
(1K. v. 93 2 Chr. ii, 16; Ezy. iii, 7). Here 
Jonah, whenever and wherever he may have lived 
(2 K. xiv. 25), “ took ship to flee from the presence 
of his Maker.” Here, lastly, on the house-top of 
Simon the tanner, “by the seaside,” St. Peter had 
his vision of tolerance. These are the great Bib- 
lical events of which Joppa has been the scene. In 
the interval that elapsed between the Old and New 
Dispensations it experienced many vicissitudes, It 
had sided with Apollonius, and was attacked and 
captured by Jonathan Maccabaeus (1 Mace. x. 76). 
It witnessed the meeting between the latter and 
Ptolemy (Ibid. xi. 6). Simon had his suspicions of 
its inhabitants, and set a garrison there (Ibid, xii. 
34), which he afterwards strengthened considerably 
(fdid, xiii. 11). But when peace was restored, he 
re-established it once more as a haven (Ibid. xiv, 5). 
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‘He likewise rebuilt the fortifications (Ibid. v. 34}. 


This occupation of Joppa was one of the grounds of 
complaint urged by Antiochus, son of Demetrius, 
against Simon ; but the latter alleged in excuse the 
mischief which had been done by its inhabitants to 
his fellow-citizens (Ibid, xv. 30 and 35). It would 
appear that Judas Maccabaeus had burnt their 
haven some time back for a gross act of barbarity 
(2 Macc, xii. 6). Tribute was subsequently 
exacted for its possession trom Hyrcanus by Antio- 
chus Sidetes. By Pompey it was once more made 
independent, and comprehended under Syria; but 
by Caesar it was not only restored to the Jews, but 
its revenues, whether trom land or from export- 
duties, were bestowed upon the 2nd Hyrcanus 
and his heirs. When Herod the Great commenced 
operations, it was seized by him, lest he should 
leave a hostile strong-hold in his rear, when he 
marched upon Jerusalem, and Augustus confirmed 
him in its possession, It was afterwards assigned 
to Archelaus, when constituted ethnarch, and 
passed with Syria under Cyrenius, when Archelaus 
had been deposed. Under Cestius (i. ¢. Gessius 
Florus) it was destroyed amidst great slaughter of 
its inhabitants; and such a nest of pirates had it 
become, when Vespasian arrived in those parts, 
that it underwent a second and entire destruction, 
together with the adjacent villages, at his hands, 
Thus it appears that this port had already begun 
to be the den of robbers and outcasts which 
it was in Strabo’s time. When Joppa first became 
the seat of'a Christian bishop is unknown, It was 
taken possession of by the forces of Godfrey de 
Bouillon previously to the capture of Jerusalem. 
Saladin, in A.D. 1188, destroyed its fortifications ; 
but Richard of England, who was confined here by 
sickness, rebuilt them. Its last occupation by 
Christians was that of St. Louis, a.D. 1253, and 
when he came, it was still a city and governed by 
acount, After this it came into the hands of the 
Sultans of Egypt, together with the rest of Pales- 
tine, by whom it was once more laid in runs. 
Finally, Jaffa fell under the Turks, in whose posse 
sion it still is, The existing town contains in round 
numbers about 4000 inhabitants. Its chief manu- 
facture is soap. The oranges of Jaffa are the finest 
in all Palestine and Syria, and its gardens and orange 
and citron-groves deliciously fragrant and fertile. 

Jo‘ppe, 1 Esd. v. 55; 1 Mace. x. 75, 76; 3 
6; xii, 33; xiii, 11; xiv. 5, 34; xv. 28, 35; 
3 Mace, iv. 21; xii. 3,7. [Jopra.] 

Jo’rah, the ancestor of a family of 112 who re- 
turned from Babylon with Ezra (Ezr. ii. 18). In 
Neh. vii. 24 he appears under the name Hariph, or 
more cerrectly the same family are represented 
the Bene-Hariph, the variation of name originating 
probably in a very slight confusion of the letters 
which com it. a 

Jora‘i. POne of the Gadites dwelling in Gilead 
in Bashan, in the reign of Jotham king of Judah 
(1 Chr. v, 13). kK 

Jo'ram, 1, Son of Ahab; king of Israel (2 5. 
viii, 16, 25, 28, 29; ix. 14, 17, 21-23, 29). 
(JEHORAM, 1.}—8. Son of Jehoshaphat ; re he 
Judah (2 K. viii, 21, 23, 245 1 Chr. iii. ig 
2 Chr, xxii, 5, 7; Matt. i, 8). [JEHORAM 
—3. A priest in the reign of Jehoshaphat ve a 
xvii. 8).—=-4. A Levite, ancestor of eae : ' 
the time of David (1 Chr. xxvi, 25).5. HADO« 
Toi, king of Hamath (2 Sam. vill. 10). [ 
RAM.]—=6, 1 Esd. i, 9, [Jozanad, 3.] 
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Jor'dan, a river that has never been navigable 
flowing into a sea that has never known a 
port. It winds through scenery remarkable 
rather for sameness and tameness than for bold 
outline. Its course is not much above Z00 miles 
from first to last—from the roots of Anti-Leba- 
non to the head of the Dead Sea. Such is the 
river of the “ great plain”’ ot’ Palestine—the “ De- 
scender’—if not “the river of God” in the book 
of Psalms, at least that of His chosen people 
throughout their history. The earliest allusion to 
it is not so much to the river itself as to the plain 
or plains which it traversed (Gen. xiii. 10). We 
must anticipate events slightly to be able to speak 
of the fords or passages of the Jordan. There were 
fords over against Jericho, to which point the meu 
aay the spies (Josh. ii. 7; comp. 

. iii, 28). Higher up, perhaps over inst 
Suceoth, some way above hers the little river 
Jabbok (Zerka) enters the Jordan, were the fords 
or passages of Bethbarah (probably the Bethabara 
of the Gospel), where Gideon lay in wait for the 
Midianites (Judg. vii. 24), and where the men of 
Gilead slew the Ephraimites (xii. 6). These fords 
uvdoubtedly witnessed the first recorded passage of 
the Jordan in the O, T. (Gen. xxxii, 10), And 
Jordan was next crossed, over against Jericho, by 
Joshua the eon of Nun, at the head of the descend- 
ants of the twelve sons of him who signalized the 
first passage (Josh, iv. 12 and 13). From their 
vicinity to Jerusalem the lower fords were much 
used 5 David, it is probable, passed over them in 
one Instance to fight the Syrians (2 Sam. x. 17); 
and subsequently, when a fugitive himself, in his 
way to Mahanaim (xvii. 22) on the east bank. 
Thus there were two customary places, at which 
the Jordan was fordable, though there may have 

more, particularly during the summer, which 

we not mentioned. And it must have been at one 
of these, if not at both, that baptism was after- 
Wards administered i John, and by the dis- 
ciples of our Lord, ere our Lord was baptised 
¥ not stated expressly ; but it was probably at the 
Upper ford. These fords—and more light will be 
i wn upon their exact site presently—were ren- 
ered 90 much the more precious in those days 
ie two circumstances, First, it does not appear 
t there were then any bridges thrown over, or 
regularly established on, the Jordan, And 

hs boat because, in the language of the author of 
mye k of Joshua (iii, 15), “ Jordan overflowed 
is banks all the time of harvest.” The channel 
vgs of the river became brimful, so that the 
the the water and of the banks was then the 
oe Dr. Robinson seems to have good renson for 
st Ros the ancient rise of the river has been 
Greatly exaggerated. The last feature which 
remains to pet in the Scriptural account of 
requent mention as a boun : 
there ee : this,” and “ the other manele 
israel sabe Were expressions as familiar to 
Whe ike. ¢ as “across the water,” “ this,’”’ and 
ieee: her side of the Channel,” are to English ears, 
etstarn, boos » that is, in so far as it was the 
rian be dary of the land of Canaan, it was the 
univ. 19 of the promised land (Num. 
the Hee Fania, says Josephus, appears to be 
pmaage andlor Jordan; whereas it has a secret 
aalled. abo under ground from Phiala, as it is 
the road ce 120 stadia distant trom Caesarea, on 
rachouitis, and on the right hand side 
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of, and not far from the road. That this is the 
true source of the Jordan was first discovered by 
Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis. It is from this 
cave at all events that the Jordan commences its 
ostensible course above ground; traversing the 
marshes and fens of Semechonitis (L. Merom or 
Héleh), and then, after a course of 120 stadia, 
passing by the town Julias, and intersecting the 
lake of Genesareth, winds its way through a con- 
siderable wilderness, till it finds its exit in the lake 
Asphaltites (B. J. iii. 10, §7). While Josephus 
dilates upon its sources, Pausanias, who had visited 
the Jordan, dilates upon its extraordinary disap- 
pearance. Not one of the earlier or later travellers 
dwells upon the phenomenon that from the village 
of Hashbeiya on the N.W. to the village of Shib'a 
on the N.E. of Bdnids, the entire slope of Anti- 
Lebanon is alive with bursting fountains.and gush- 
ing streams, every one of which, great or small, 
finds its way sooner or later into the swamp 
between Badnids and lake Huleh, and eventually 
becomes part of the Jordan. Far be it from us to 
depreciate those time-honoured parent sp:ings—the 
noble fountain (of Daphne) under the Tell, or hill 
of Dan ( Zell-el-Kddy), which “ gushes out all at 
once a beautiful river of delicious water” in the 
midst of verdure and welcome shade; still less, 
that magnificent “burst of water out of the low 
slope” in front of the picturesque cave of Baniés 
inscriptions in the niches of which still testify to 
the deity that was once worshipped there, and to 
the royal munificence that adorned his shrine. 
But what shall we say to ‘* the bold perpendicular 
rock” near Hashbeiya, ‘from beneath which,” we 
are told, “‘the river gushes copious, translucent, 
and cool, in two rectangular streams, one to the 
N.E., and the other to the N.W.?” Captain 
Newbold has detected a 4th source, which according 
to the Arabs, is never dry, in the Wady el-Kid, 
which the Captain appears to have followed to the 
springs called Hsh-Shur, though we must add, that 
its sources, according to our impression, lie con- 
siderably more to the N, It runs past the ruined 
walls and forts of Banifs on the S.E. Again, the 
Phiala of Josephus has not yet been identified. 
Any lake would have been called Phiala by the 
Greeks that bore that shape. But Birket er Ram, 
or the alleged Phiala, lies to the S.E. of, and at some 
distance from, the cave of Banifis. The direction 
of Shib’a—to the N. E. of Bauids—is beyond doubt 
the true one. The actual description given by Cap- 
tain Newbold of the lake Merj ef Afan, “3 hrs. E. 
10° N. from Banias,’’ leads to the supposition that it 
is the true Phiala, Once more, acconling to Mr. 
Thompson, ‘‘ the Hashbeiya, when it reaches the 
L. H@leh, has been immensely enlarged by the 
waters from the great fountains of Banids, Tell-el 
Kady, et Melldhah, Derakit or Beldt, and in- 
numerable other springs.” The junction takes 
place one-third of a mile N. of Tell Sheikh Yasuf. 
The Jordan enters Genesarcth about two miles 
below the ruins of the ancient city Julias, or the 
Bethsaida of Gaulanitis, which lay upon its eastern 
bank, At its mouth it is about 70 feet wide, a 
lazy turbid stream, flowing between low alluvial 
banks, There are several burs not far from its 
mouth where it can be forded. , . . From the site 
of Bethsaida to Jsir Bendt Ya’kdd is about six 
miles, The Jordan here rushes along, a foaming 
torrent (much of course depending on the season 
when it is visited), through a nanow winding 
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ravine, shut in by high precipitous banks. Above 
the bridge the current is less rapid and the banks 
are lower. The whole distance from the lake 
el-Haleh to the sea of Tiberias is nearly nine miles, 
and the fall of the river is about 600 feet (Porter’s 
Handbook, part. ii. p. 426-7). The two principal 
features in the course of the Jordan are its descent 
and its windings. From its fountain-heads to the 
point where it is lost to nature, it rushes down one 
continuous inclined plane, only broken by a series 
of rapids or precipitous falls. Between the lake of 
Tiberias and the Dead Sea Lieutenant Lynch passed 
down 27 rapids ; the depression of the lake of Tiberias 
below the level of the Mediterranean was 653°3 feet ; 
and that of the Dead Sea 1316°7 feet. Its sinuosity 
is not so remarkable in the upper part of its course. 
Lieutenant Lynch would regard the two phenomena 
in the light of cause and effect. “The great 
secret,” he says, ‘of the depression between lake 
Tiberias and the Dead Sea is solved by the tor- 
tuous course of the Jordan. In a space of 60 miles 
of latitude and 4 or 5 miles of longitude, the Jordan 
traverses at least 200 miles.’ The greatest width 
mentioned was 180 yards, the point where it enters 
the Dead Sea. Here it was only 3 feet deep. The 
only living tributaries to the Jordan noticed par- 
ticularly below Genesareth were the Yarmtk 
(Hieromax) and the Zerka (Jabbok). There are 
no bridges over Jordan to which an earlier date has 
been assigned than that of the Roman occupation. 
In the fords, we find a remarkable, yet perfectly 
independent concurrence between the narrative of 
Lieutenant Lynch and what has been asserted pre- 
viously respecting the fords or passages of the Bible. 
Yet still it is no slight coincidence that no more 
than three, or at most four regular fords should 
nave been set down by the chroniclers of the Ame- 
rican expedition. ‘The two first occur on the same 
day within a few hours of each other, and are 
called respectively Wacabes and Sitkwa. The next 
tord is the ford of Ddmieh, as it is called, opposite 
to the commencement of the Wady Zerka, some 
miles above the junction of that river with the 
Jordan. The ford el-Mashra’a over against Jericho 
was the last ford to put upon record, and it is too 
well known to need any Jengthened notice. Here 
tradition has chosen to combine the passage of the 
Israelites under Joshua with the baptism of our 
Lord. Not a single city ever crowned the banks of 
the Jordan. Still Bethshan and Jericho to the W., 
Gerasa, Pella, and Gadara to the E. of it, were im- 
portant cities, and caused a good deal of traffic 
between the two opposite banks. The physical 
features of the Jordan, or of the Ghor, will be 
treated of more at large under the general head of 
Palestine. 

Jo'ribas = JARtB ( 1 Esd. viii. 44; comp. Ezr. 
viii. 16). 

oe = JaRIB (1 Esd. ix. 19; comp. Ezr. 
x. 18). 

Jo'rim, son of Matthat, in the genealogy of 
Christ (Luke iii, 29), 

Jor'koam, either a descendant of Caleb, the son 
of Hezron, or the name of a place in the tribe of 
Judah (1 Chr. ii. 44), 

Bae sabad, 1, Properly JozaBaD, the Gedera- 
bible one of the warriors of Benjamin who joined 

vid at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 4).—-%, Jozabad, son 
of Jeshua the Levite (1 Eed. viii. 63; comp. Ezr. 


viii. 33 —3, On f th - A) 
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Jo’saphat = Jehoshaphat king of Judah (Matt, 
i. 8). 

Josaph'ias = JostPHIaH (1 Esd. viii. 36; comp. 
Ezr. viii. 10). 

Jo‘se, son of Eliezer, in the genealogy of Jesus 
Christ (Luke iii. 29). 

Jo'sedeo, 1 Esd. v. 5, 48, 563 vi. 2; ix. 19; 
Ecclus, xlix. 12 = JEHOZADAK or JOZADAK, the 
father of Jeshua, whose name also appears as JOSE- 
DECH (Hag. i. 1). 

Jo'sedech = JEHOZADAK the son of Seraiah 
(Hag. i. 1, 12, 14, ii. 2,4; Zech. vi. 11). 

Jo’seph. 1. The elder of the two sons of Jacob 
by Rachel. The date of Joseph's birth relatively to. 
that of the coming of Jacob into Egypt is fixed by 
the mention that he was thirty years old when he 
became governor of Egypt (xli. 46), which agrees 
with the statement that he was ‘‘ seventeen years 
old” (xxxvii. 2) about the time that his brethren 
sold him. He was therefore born about 39 yeais 
before Jacob came into Egypt, and, according to the 
most probable chronology, B.C. cir. 1906, After 
Joseph’s birth he is first mentioned when a youth, 
seventeen years old. As the child of Rachel, and 
“son of his old age” (xxxvii. 3), and doubtless also 
for his excellence of character, he was beloved by 
his father above all his brethren. Probably at this 
time Rachel was already dead and Benjamin but an 
infant. Jacob had now two small pieces of land in 


Canaan, Abraham’s burying-place at Hebron in the 


south, and the “ parcel of a field, where he [Jacob] 
had spread his tent” (Gen. xxxiii. 19), at Shechem 
in the north, the latter being probably, from it 


price, the smaller of the two. He seems then to have 


stayed at Hebron with the aged Isaac, while his 
sons kept his flocks. Joseph, we read, brought the 
evil report of his brethren to his father, and they 
hated him because his father loved him more than 
them, and had shown his preference by making him 
a dress, which appears to have been a long tunic 
with sleeves, worn by youths and maidens of the 
richer class. ‘The hatred of Joseph’s brethren was 
increased by his telling of a dream foreshowing aay 
they would bow down to him, which was follow 
by another of the same import. ‘They had gone to 
Shechem to feed the flock; and Joseph was sent 
thither from the vale of Hebron by his father to 
bring him word of their welfure and that of the 
flock. ‘They were not at Shechem, but were gone 
to Dothan, which appears to have been not very a 
distant, pasturing their flock like the Arabs of : 
present day, wherever the wild country (ver. 22) 
was unowned. On Joseph’s approach, his b an 
except Reuben, resolved to kill him ; but _ 
saved him, persuading them to cast him into 8 7, 
pit, to the intent that he might restore him 
his father. Accordingly, when Joseph was sere 
they stripped him of his tunic and cast a . 
the pit, ‘and they sut down to eat bread: an ey 
lifted up their eyes and looked, and, behold, a nor 
pany of Ishmeelites came trom Gilead with the! 
camels,” Judah suggested to his brethren ra 
Joseph to the Ishmeelites, appealing at once to — 
covetousness and, in proposing a less see I 
than that on which they were probably still resolved, 
to what remnant of brotherly feeling they ™y ie 
have had. Accordingly they took Joseph _. e 
pit and sold him “ for twenty [shekels] of si — 
(ver. 28). Keuben was absent, and on bath re ra 
to the pit was greatly distressed at not niet 


‘| seph. His brethren pretended to Jacob that J 
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had been killed by some wild beast, taking to him | and lean-fleshed ” (xli. 1-3). These, afterwards de- 
the tunic stained with a kid’s blood, while even | scribed still more strongly, ate up the first seven, 
Reuben forbore to tell him the truth, all speaking | and yet, as is snid in the second account, when they 
constantly of the lost brother as though they knew | had eaten them remained as Jean as before (xli. 1-4, 
not what had befallen him, and even as dead. “And | 17-21), Then Pharaoh had a second dream,— 
Jacob rent his clothes, and put sackcloth upon his | “ Behold, seven ears of corn coming up on one 
loins, and mourned for his son many days” (Gen. | stalk, fat {or < full,’ ver, 22] and good. And, be- 
xxvii. 34). The Midianites sold Joseph in Egypt | hold, seven ears, thin and blasted with the east 
to Potiphar, “ an officer of Pharaoh, captain of the wind, sprouting forth after them” (ver. 5, 6). 
executioners, an Egyptian ”’ (xxzix, 1; comp. xxxvii, | These, also described more strongly in the second 
36). It is important to observe that a careful com- account, devoured the first seven ears (ver. 5-7, 
parison of evidence has led us to the conclusion that, | 22-24), In the morning Pharaoh sent for the 
at the time that Joseph was sold into Egypt, the | “ scribes ” and the ** wise men,” and they were un- - 
country was not united under the rule of a single | able to give him an interpretation. Then the chief 
mative line, but governed by several dynasties, of | of the cupbenrers remembered Joseph, and told 
which the Fifteenth Dynasty, of Shepherd Kings, | Pharaoh how a young Hebrew, “servant to the 
was the predominunt line, the rest being tributary | captain of the executioners,” had’ interpreted his 
toit, The absolute dominions of this dynasty lay | and his fellow-prisoner’s dreams. Then Pharaoh 
in Lower Egypt, and it would therefore always be | sent and called Joseph, and they made him hasten 
most connected with Palestine. The manners de- out of the prison: and he shaved (himself’}, and 
scribed are Egyptian, although there is apparently | changed his raiment, and came unto Pharaoh ™ 
an occasional slight tinge of Shemitism. The date | (ver. 14), The king then related his dreams, and 
of Joseph's arrival we should consider B.c. cir. 1890. Joseph, when he had disclaimed human wisdom, 
In Egypt, the second period of Joseph’s life begins, | declared to him that they were sent of God to fore. 
Asa child he had been a true son, and withstood | warn Pharaoh. There was essentially but one 
the evil example of his brethren, He is now to|dream. Both kine and ears symbolized years, 
Serve a strange master in the hard state of slavery, | There were to be seven years of great plenty in 
and his virtue will be put to a severer proof than it Egypt, and after them seven years of consuming 
yet sustained. Joseph Prospered in the house | and « very heavy famine.” The doubling of the 
of the Egyptian, who, seeing that God blessed him, | dream denoted that the events it foreshadowed were 
and pleased with his good service, “set him over | certain and imminent. On the interpretation it 
his house, and all [that] he had he gave into his | may be remarked, that it seems evident that the 
hand” (xxix, 4, comp. 5). He was placed over | kine represented the animal products, and the ears 
all his master’s Property with perfect trust, aud | of corn the vegetable products, the most important 
" the Lord blessed the Egyptian’s house for Joseph’s | object in each class representing the whole class. 
sake” (ver.5). The sculptures and paintings of | The perfectly Egyptian colour of the whole narra- 
the ancient Egyptian tombs bring vividly before us | tive is very noticeable, and nowhere more so than 
the daily life and duties of Joseph. His master’s | in the particulars of the first dream. Having inter-. 
wife, with the well-known profligacy of the Egyp- preted the dream, Joseph counselled Pharach to 
tan women, tempted him, and failing, charged him | choose a wise man and set him over the country, in 
with the crime she would have made him commit. | order that he should take the fifth part of the pro- 
Potiphar, incensed against Joseph, cast him into | duce of the seven years of plenty against the years 
Prison. The punishment of adulterers was severe, | of famine. To this high post the king appointed 
and a moral Joseph. Thus, when he was thirty years of age, 
rothers,” is founded Npon @ case nearly resem- | was he at last released from his state of suffering, 
bling that of Joseph, It has, indeed, been imagined | and placed in a position of the greatest. honour, 
this story was based upon the trial of Joseph. | The Pharach here mentioned was probably Assa, 

~ Prison is described as ¢* a place where the king’s | Manetho’s Assis or Asses, whose reign we sup 
Prsoners (were] bound” (xxxix. 20). Here the | to have about occupied the first half’ of the nine- 
time of Joseph's period of probation began. | teenth century B.C. Pharaoh, seeing the wisdom 
He Was cast into Eee on a false accusation, to | of giving Joseph, whom he perceived to be under 
east two years, and perhaps for | God's guidance, greater powers than he had advised 
x much longer time. In the prison, as in Poti- | should be given to the officer set over the country, 
$ house, Joseph was found worthy of complete | made him not only governor of Egypt, but second 
and the keeper of the prison placed everything | only to the sovereign. He also ‘‘gave him to 
under his control. After a while, Pharaoh was in- | wife Asenath daughter of Poti-pherah, priest {or 
Against two of his officers, “‘ the chief of the | « prince’) of On” (ver. 45), Joseph’s first act 
cupbearers and the ‘chief of the bakers,” and | was to go throughout all the land of Egypt (ver. 
heb rn Into the prison were Joseph was. Here 46). During the seven plenteous years there was 
oad a very abundant produce, and he gathered the fifth 
part, as he had advised Pharaoh, and laid it up. 
Before the year of famine Asenath bare Joseph two 
rons. When the seven good years hnd passed, the 
famine began (Gen. xli. 54-57). The expressions 
here used do not require us to suppose that the 
famine extended beyond the countries aruund Egypt, 
such as Palestine, Syria, and Arabia, as well as some 
part of Africa. It must also be recollected that 
Egypt was anciently the granary of neighbouring 
countries, Famines are not very unfrequent in the 
history of Egypt. (FAMINE.] After the tamine 

































two prophetic dreams, “He stood b 
= river (the Nile}. And, behold, coming up ait 
ne Miver seven kine {or ‘heifers’)}, beautiful 
ARCS id cad and fat-fleshed: and they fed in the 
mr tires And, behold, seven other kine coming 
out of the Fiver, evil in appearance, 
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had lasted for a time ntly two years, Joseph | living apart from his brethren and from their fear 
ohaeed up all ie eoner that was tonae in the |of him, Joseph seems to have been still governor 
land of Egypt, and in the land of Canaan, for the | of Egypt. We know no more than that he lived 
corn which they bought: and Joseph brought the | ‘‘ a hundred and ten years (22, 26), having been 
money into Pharach’s house xlvii, 13, 14). When | more than ninety in ie that he “ saw Ephraim’s 
all the money of Egypt and Canaan was exhausted, | children of the third ’” generation], and that “‘ the 
barter became necessary. Joseph then obtained all children also of Machir the gon ot Manasseh were 
the cattle of Egypt, and in the next year, all the | borne upon Joseph's knees (23) ; and that dying 
land, except that of the priests, and apparently, as | he took an oath of his brethren that they should 
a consequence, the Egyptians themselves. He de-| carry up his bones to the land of promise: thus 
manded, however, only a fifth part of the produce showing in his latest action the faith (Heb. xi. 22) 
as Pharaoh’s right. It has been attempted to trace which had guided his whole life. Like his father 
this enactment of Joseph in the fragments of Egyp- he was embalmed, “ and he was put in a coffin in 
tian history preserved by profane writers, but the | Egypt” (I. 26). His trust Moses kept, and laid 
result has not been satisfactory. The evidence of | the bones of Joseph in his inheritance in Shechem, 
the narrative in Genesis seems favourable to the | in the territory of Ephraim his offepring.—-®. Father 
theory we support that Joseph ruled Egypt under a | of Igal who represented the tribe of Issachar aoa 
shepherd-king. There is a notice, in an ancient | the spies (Num. xiii. 7).—8. A lay Israelite 0 : 
Egyptian inscription, of a famine which has been | family of Bani who was compelled by Ezra to Put 
supposed to be that of Joseph. The inscription is | away his foreign wife (Ezr. x. 42).—-4. Represen 
in a tomb at Bene-Hasan, and records of Amenee, a ative of the priestly family of Shebaniah, in the 
governor of a district of Upper Egypt, that when | next generation after the Return from ee 
there were years of famine, his district was supplied (Neh. xii. 14).—5, A Jewish officer de ar {4 
with food. This was in the time of Sesertesen I., | Gorgias c. 164 B.c. (1 Mace. v. 8, 56, 60). rs 
uf the xiith Dynasty. It has been supposed that | 2 Macc. viii. 22, x. 19, Joseph is named ee 
this must be Joseph's famine, but not only are the | brethren of Judas Maccabaeus apparently in he 
particulars of the record inapplicable to that in- | of John.—=%. An ancestor of Judith (Jud. er 
stance, but the calamity it relates was never un- —8, One of the ancestors of Christ (Luke wy > 
usual in Egypt, as its ancient inscriptions and modern | son of Jonan.—9. Another ancestor of Christ, sn 
history equally testify. Joseph’s policy towards the |of Judah (Luke iil. 26). 10. agi ae ; 
subjects of Pharaoh is important in reference to the Mattathias (Luke iii. 24).--1L Son of I ie 
forming an estimate of his character. It displays reputed father of Jesus Christ. All that is to Aas 
the resolution and breadth of view that mark his | of Joseph in the N. T. may be summed up in a =a 
whole career. He perceived a great advantage to words. He was a just man, and of the et % 
le gained, and he lost no part of it, Early in the | lineage of David. The public pe Ai 
time of famine, which prevailed equally in Canaan | tained his name under the reckoning of the - “a 
and Egypt, Jacob reproved his helpless sons and of David (John i. 45; Luke iii. 235, Poaie and 
sent them to Egypt, where he knew there was corn | Luke ii. 4). He lived at Nazareth in G ri See 
to be bought. Benjamin alone he kept with him. | it is probable that his family had been set apa 
Joseph was now governor, an Egyptian in habits for at least two preceding generations, Leann of 
and speech, for like all men of large mind he had the time of Matthat, the common gran Luke 
suffered no scruples of prejudice to make him a , 
stranger to the people he ruled. His brethren did | i. 26, 27). He espoused Mary, the tt hoine 
not know him, grown from the boy they had sold | heir of his uncle Jacob, and before he took rs a 
into a man, and to their eyes an Egyptian, while | as his wife received the angelic commpnice ‘thin - 
they must have been scarcely changed. Joseph re- corded in Matt.i. 20. It must have been wi shat 
membered his dreams, and behaved to them as a 
stranger, using, as we afterwards learn, an inter- 
preter, and spoke hard words to them, and accused 
them of being spies. In defending themselves they 
spoke of their household. The whole story of Jo- 
seph’s treatment of his brethren is so graphically 
told in Gen. xlii.-xlv., and is so familiar that it is 
unnecessary here to repeat it. After the removal 
of his family into Egypt, Jacob and his house abode 
in the land of Goshen, Joseph still ruling the country. 
Here Jacob, when near his end, gave Joseph a por- 
tion above his brethren, doubtless including the 
‘* parcel of ground” at Shechem, his future bury- 
ing-place (comp. John iv. 5). Then he blessed his 
sons, Joseph most earnestly of all, and died in 
Egypt. ‘And Joseph fell upon his face, and wept 
upon him, and kissed him’’ (1. 1). When he had 
caused him to be embalmed by “‘ his servants the 
physicians ” he carried him to Canaan, and laid him 
in the cave of Machpelah, the burying-place of his 
fathers, Then it was that his brethren feared that, 
their father being dead, Joseph would punish them, 
aud that he strove to remove their fears. From 
pis being able to make the journey into Canaan with 
a very great company” (9), as well as from his 










































first-born, when the shepherds came to 
in the manger, and he went with them to the paca 
to present the infant according to the law, ae 3 
heard the prophetic words of Simeon, 8 id the 
him in his arms. When the wise men from : 
Bast came to Bethlehem to worship Christ rene 
was there; and he went down to Egypt wi i. 
by night, when warned by an angel of the : 
which threatened them; and on 4 second ee i 
he returned with them to the Jand ot Mas 7 
tending to reside at Bethlehem the city of ey 
but being afraid of Archelaus he took up he 


i i Nazareth, where he carr! 
as before his marriage, at Nasa ss a wel 


to the child Jesus, and was repu ri 
But here our knowledge of Joseph ep 
died before our Lord’s crucifixion, 8 ap zis 
certain, by what is related, John x1X- ++» 


ax -3 lute 
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haps Mark vi. 3 may imply that he was then dead. | When Moses ascended Mount Sinai to receive for the 
But where, when, or how he died, we know not. first time (compare Ex. xxiv. 13, and xxxiii. 11) 

Joseph of Arimathaea, a rich and pious Israelite 
who had the privilege of performing the last offices 
of duty and affection to the body of our Lord. He 
is distinguished from other persons of the same name 
by the addition of his birth-place Arimathaea, Jo- 
seph is denominated by Mark (xv. 43), an ho- 
nourable counsellor, by which we are probably to 
understand that he was a member of the Great 
Council, or Sanhedrim, He is further characterised 
as“‘a good man and a just’’ (Luke xxiii. 50), one 
of those who, bearing in their hearts the words of 
their old prophets, were waiting for the kingdom of 
God (Mark xv. 43; Luke ii, 25, 38, xxiii. 51). We 
are expressly told that he did not “consent to the 
counsel and deed” of his colleagues in conspiring to 
bring about the death of Jesus; but he seems to 
have lacked the courage to protest against their 
judgment. At all events we kuow that he shrank, 
rhe fear of his countrymen, from professing 
hi openly a disciple of our Lord. The cruci- 
fixion seems to have wrought in him the same clear 
conviction that it wrought in the Centurien who 
stood by the cross; for on the very evening of that 
dreadful day, when ‘the triumph of the chief priests 
and rulers seemed complete, Joseph “ went in boldly 
unto Pilate and craved the body of Jesus.” Pilate 
consented. Joseph and Nicodemus then having en- 
folded the sacred body in the linen shroud which 
Juceph had bought, consigned it to a tomb hewn in 
Srock, a tomb where no human corpse had ever yet 
been laid. The tomb was in a garden belonging to 
Joseph, and close to the place of crucifixion, ‘There 
8 tradition that he was one of the seventy dis- 
ciples, Another, whether authentic or not, deserves 
to be mentioned as generally current, namely, that 
Joseph being sent to Great Britain by the Apostle 
‘t. Philip, about the year 63, settled with his 
brother disciples at Glastonbury. 

Jo'seph, called Bar'sabas, and surnamed Justus ; 
one ot the two persons chosen by the assembled 
church (Acts i. 23) as worthy to fill the place in 
Apostolic sit from which Judas had fullen. 
rth states that he was one of the seventy dis- 








































or servant, accompanied him part of the way, and 
was the first to accost him in his descent (Ex. xxxii. 
17). Soon afterwards he was one of the twelve 
chiefs who were sent (Num. xiii. 17) to explore the 
land of Canaan, and one of the two (xiv. 6) who 
gave an encouraging report of their journey. The 
40 years of wandering were almost passed, and 
Joshua was one of the few survivors, when Moses, 
shortly before his death, was directed (Num. xxvii, 
18) to invest Joshua solemnly and publicly with 
definite authority in connexion with Eleazar the 
priest, over the people. And after this was done, 
God Himself gave Joshua a charge by the mouth of 
the dying Lawgiver (Deut. xxxi, 14, 23). Under 
the direction of God again renewed (Josh. i. 1), 
Joshua, now in his 85th year (Joseph. Ant. v. 1, 
§29) assumed the commaid of the people at Shit- 
tin, sent spies into Jericho, crossed the Jordan, 
fortified a camp at Gilgal, circumcised the people, 
kept the passover, and was visited by the Captain of 
the Lord's Host. A miracle made the fall of Jeri- 
cho more terrible to the Canaanites, In the first 
attack upon Ai the Israelites were repulsed: it fell 
at the second assault, and the invaders marched to 
the relief of Gibeon. In the great battle of Beth- 
horon the Amorites were signally routed, and the 
south country was open to the Israelites. Joshua 
returned to the camp at Gilgal, master of half of 
Palestine. In the north, at the waters of Merom, 
he defeated the Canaanites under Jabin king of 
Hazor; and pursued his success to the gates of 
Zidon and into the valley of Lebanon under Hermon. 
In six years, six tribes with thirty-one petty chiefs 
were conquered ; amongst others the Anakim—the 
old terror of Israel—are especially recorded as de- 
stroyed everywhere except in Philistia. Joshua, 
now stricken in years, proceeded in conjunction 
with Eleazar and the heads of the tribes to com- 
plete the division of the conquered Jand; and when 
all was allotted, Timnath-serah in Mount Ephraim 
was assigned by the people as Joshua’s peculiar in- 
heritance. The Tabernacle of the congregation was 
established at Shiloh, six cities of refuge were ap- 
pointed, forty-eight cities assigned to the Levites, 
and the warriors of the trans-Jordanic tribes dis- 
missed in peace to their homes. After an interval 
of rest, Joshua convoked an assembly from all Israel. 
He delivered two solemn addresses reminding them 
of the marvellous fulfilment of God's: promises to 
their fathers, and warning them of the conditions 
on which their prosperity depended ; and lastly, 
he caused them to renew their covenant with God, 
at Shechem, a place already famous in connexion 
with Jacob (Gen. xxxv. 4), and Joseph (Josh. 
xxiv. 32), He died at the age of 110 years, and 
was buried in his own city, Timnath-serah. — 2. 
An inhabitant of Bethshemesh, in whose Jand was 
the stone at which the milch-kine stopped, when 
they drew the ark of God with the offerings of the 
Philistines from Ekron to Bethshemesh (1 Sam. vi. 
14, 18).—-8, A governor of the city who gave his 
name to a gate of Jerusalem (2 K. xxiii. 8).—=4, 
JesHuA the son of Jozadak (Hag. i. 14, ii, 1; 
Zech. fii. 1, &.). : 
Josh'ua, Book of. 1. Authority.—The claim 
of the book of Joshua to a place in the Canon of 
the O. T, has never been disputed. Its authority 
is confirmed by the references, in other books of 


onthe, 1 Let ne 34, [JosEPH, 3.] 

vow 4 oon of Eliezer, in the genealogy of 
Christ (Lake iii, 29).——2. One of the Lord's eth. 
rea (Matt, xiii.55; Mark vi. 3).—8. Joses Bar- 
MADAS (Acts iv, 36), [Barnanas. } 

j Jo's h 8 prince of the house of Simeon, son of 
341)” in the days of Hezekiah (1 Chr. iv. 34, 


Jo'sha: eA mn 
(1 Chr. sea Mithnite, one of David's guard 


Soshav'iah, the son f El 
vid's is (i ait Ae . baam, and one of Da 


Bribie of musicians (1 Chr, xxy. 4, 24). 
fae Ua. His name appears in the various forms of 
A, Osea, J EHOSHUA, JESHUA, and JESUS. 


es, and ae re yb triumph of the 

the 2 18 mentio rst. in connexion with 
“4 cei Amalek at Rephidim, when he was 
xvi. 9) by Moses to lead the Israelites, 
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the two Tables, Joshua, who is called his minister . 
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Holy Scripture, to the events which are related in 
it; as Ps, lxxviii. 53-65; Is, xxviii. 21; Hab. iii. 
11-13; Acts vii. 45; Heb. iv. 8, xi. 30-32; James 
ii. 25. The miracles which it relates, and particu- 
larly that of the prolongation of the day of the 
battle of Makkedah have led some critics to enter- 
tain a suspicion of the credibility of the book as a 
history. The treatment of the Canaanites which 
is sanctioned in this book has been denounced for 
its severity by Eichhorn and earlier writers. But 
there is nothing in it inconsistent with the divine 
attribute of justice, or with God's ordinary way of 
governing the world. Some discrepancies are al- 
leged by De Wette and Hauff to exist within the 
book itself, and have been described as material dif- 
ferences and contradictions. But they disappear 
when the words of the text are accurately stated 
and weighed, and they do not affect the general credi- 
bility of the book. Other discrepancies have been 
alleged by Dr. Davidson, with the view not of dis- 
paraging the credibility of the book, but of sup- 
porting the theory that it is a compilation from two 
distinct documents. These are not sufficient either 
to impair the authority of the book, or to prove that 
it was not substantially the composition of one au- 
thor.—2. Scope and contents.—The book of Joshua 
is a distinct whole in itself. There is not sufticient 
ground for treating it as a part of the Penta- 
teuch, or a compilation from the same documents 
as formed the greundwork of the Pentateuch. Per- 
haps no part of the Holy Scripture ia more injured 
than the first half of this book by being printed in 
chapters and verses. The first twelve chapters 
form a continuous narrative, which seems never to 
halt or flag. And the description is frequently so 
Minute as to show the hand not merely of a con- 
temporary, but of an eye-witness, Step by step 
we are led on through the solemn preparation, the 
arduous struggle, the crowning triumph. The 
second part of the book (ch. xiii—xxi.) has been 
aptly compared to the Domesday-book of the Nor- 
man conquerors of England. The documents of 
which it consists were doubtless the abstract of 
such reports as were supplied by the men whom 
Joshua sent out (xviii. &) to describe the land. 
The book may be regarded as consisting of three 
parts: (a) the conquest of Canaan (i.—xii.); (6) 
the partition of Canaan (xiii.—xxii.) ; (c) Joshua's 
tarewell (xxiii—xxiv.). The events related in this 
book extend over a period of about 25 years from 
B.C, 1451 to 1426.—3. Author. — Nothing is 
really known as to the authorship of the book. 
Joshua himself is generally named as the author 
by the Jewish writers and the Christian Fathers. 
Others have conjectured Phinehas, Eleazar, Samuel, 
Jeremiah, Von Lengerke thinks it was written by 
some one in the time of Josiah ; Davidson by some 
one in the time of Saul, or somewhat later; Masius, 
Le Clerc, Maurer, and others by some one who lived 
after the Babylonish captivity. It has been sup- 
posed that the book as it now stands is a compilation 
from two earlier documents, one, the original, called 
Elohistic, the other supplementary, called Jeho- 
vistic. The last verses (xxiv. 29-83) were obvi- 
ously added by some later hand. The account of 
rome other events may have been inserted in the 
book of Joshua by a late transcriber.—-4. There is 
caeee ge ae ae ot Joshua in the Arabic 
’ n im the 13th century. 

Josiah. 1. The son of Amon and Jedidah, suc- 

ceeded his father B.c. 641, in the. cighth year of his 


JOZABAD 


age, and reigned 31 years. His history is contained 
in 2 K. xxii-xxiv. 30; 2 Chr, xxxiv., xxxv.3 and 
the first twelve chapters of Jeremiah throw much 
light upon the general character of the Jews in his 
days. He began in the eighth eg of his reign to 
seek the Lord; and in his twelfth year, and for six 
years afterwards, in a personal progress throughout 
all the land of Judah and Israel, he destroyed every- 
where high places, groves, images, and all outward 
signs and relics of idolatry. The temple was re- 
stored under a special commission; and in the 
course of the repairs Hilkinh the priest found that 
book of the Law of the Lord which quickened so 
remarkably the ardent zeal of the king. The grent 
day of Josiah’s life was the day of the Passover in 
the eighteenth year of his reign. After this, his 
endeavours to abolish every trace of idolatry and 
superstition were stil] carried on. But the time 
drew near which had been indicated by Huldah 
(2 K. xxii. 20). When Pharaoh-Necho went from 
Egypt to Carchemish to carry on his war against 
Assyria (comp. Herodotus, ii. 159), Josiah, possibly 
in a spirit of loyalty to the Assyrian king, to whom 
he may haye been bound, opposed his march along 
the sea-coast. Necho reluctantly paused and gave 
him battle in the valley of Esdraelon, Josiah was 
mortally wounded, and died before he could reach 
Jerusalem. He was buried with extraordinary ho- 
nours, It was in the reign of Josiah that a no- 
madic horde of Scythians overran Asia (Herodotus, 
i, 104-106), Ewald conjectures that the 59th 
Psalm was composed by king Josiah during a siege 
of Jerusalem by these Scythians. The town ot 
Bethshan is said to derive its Greek name Scytho- 
polis, from these invaders.—-. The son of Zepha- 
niah, at whose house the prophet Zechariah was 
commanded to assemble the chief men of the cap- 
tivity, to witness the solemn and symbolical crown- 
ing of Joshua the high-priest (Zech. vi. 9). 

Josi‘as. 1. Josinh, king of Judah (1 Esd. i. 1, 
7, 18, 21-23, 25, 28, 29, 32-84; Ecclus. xlix. 1, 
4; Bar, i.8; Matt. i. 10, 11).—& Jeshaiah the 
son of Athaliah (1 Esd. viii. 33 ; comp. Ezr. viii. 7). 

Josib'iah, the father of Jehu, 4 Simeonite (1 
Chr. iv. 35), . 

Josiph'iah, the father or ancestor of Shelomith, 
who returned with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 10). A woid 
is evidently omitted in the first part of the verse. 
It should probably read, “ of the sons of Bani, She- 
lomith, the son of Josiphiah.”” 

Jot’bah, the native place of Meshullemeth, the 
queen of Manasseh (2 K. xxi. 19). 

Jot bath, or Jot’bathah (Deut. x. 7; Num. 
xxxiii. 33), a desert station of the Israelites. 

Jo'tham. 1. The youngest son of Gideon 
(Judg. ix. 5), who escaped from the massacre ot 
his brethren. His parable of the reign of the 
bramble is the earliest example of the kind. Nothing 
is known of him afterwards, except that he dwelt 
at Beer.=-2. ‘The son of king Uzziah or Azariah and 
Jerushah. After administering the kingdom for 
some years during his father’s leprosy, he succeeded 
to the throne B.C. 758, when he was 25 years old, 
and reigned 16 years in Jerusalem. He was con- 
temporary with Pekah and with the prophet vies 
His history is contained in 2 K. xv. and 2 Chr. 
xxvii—8. A descendant of Judah, son of Jahdai 
1 Chr. ii. 47). 
: Jo‘sabad. a A captain of the thousands of Ma- 
nasseh, who deserted to David before the battle of 
Gilboa (1 Chr, xii. 20).=8. A hero of M 
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like the preceding (1 Chr. xii. 20).—=-8. A Levite] as his claim lasted ; -but it then, as justice required, 
in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 13).—=4. A| returned to the original proprietor (ver, 22-24),— 
chief Levite in the reign of Josiah (2 Chr. xxxv. 9).| 3. All Israelites who had become bondmen, either 
—6. A Levite, son of Jeshua, in the days of Ezra | to their countrymen, or to resident foreigners, were 
(Ezr. viii. 33), Probably identical with 7.—6. | set free in the Jubilee (Lev. xxv. 40, 41), when it 
A priest of the sons of Pashur, who had married a happened to occur before their seventh year of servi- 
foreign wife (Ezr, x. 22).—%, A Levite among | tude, in which they became free by the operation 
those who returned with Ezra and had married fo- | of another law (Ex. xxi. 2). Such was the law of 
reign wives, He is probably identical with Jozabad | the year of Jubilee, as it is given in the Penta- 
the Levite (Neh. viii.7); and with Jozabad, who | teuch.—III, Josephus (Ant. iii. 12, §3) states that 
presided over the outer work of the Temple (Neh. | all debts were remitted in the year of Jubilee, while 
xi. 16). the Scripture speaks of the remission of debts only 
Jo'zachar, the son of Shimeath the Ammonites, | in connexion with the Sabbatical Year (Deut. xv. 
and one of the murderers of Joash king of Judah 1, 2). He also describes the terms on which the 
(2 K. xii, 21). The writer of the Chronicles (2 | holder of a piece of land resigned it in the Jubilee 
Chr. xxiv. 26) calls him Zabad, which is nothing | to the original proprietor. Philo gives an account 
more than a clerical error for Jozachar. of the Jubilee agreeing with that in Leviticus, and 
Jo'zadak, Ezr. iii, 2, 8; v. 2; x. 18; Neh. xii. | says nothing of the remission of debts.—<IV, There 
26. The contracted form of JEHOzZADAK, are several very difficult questions connected with 
Jubal, a son of Lamech by Adah, and the in-| the Jubilee, of which we now proceed to give a 
Ventor of the ‘harp and organ” (Gen. iv. 21), | brief view :—1, Origin of the word Jubilee.—The 
‘probably general terms for stringed and wind in- | doubt on this point appears to be a very old one. 
struments. Uncertainty respecting the word must have been 
Jubilee, the Year of, the fiftieth year after the | felt when the most ancient versions of the O. T. 
succession of seven Sabbatical years, in which all] were made. - Nearly all of the many conjectures 
the land which had been alienated returned to the which have been hazarded on the subject are di- 
families of those to whom it had been allotted in | rected to explain the word exclusively in its bear- 
the original distribution, and all bondmen of Hebrew ing on the year of Jubilee. Now in all such ate 
blood were liberated. The relation in which it tempts at explanation there must be an anachron- 
stood to the Sabbatical year and the general direc- | ism, as the word yébél is used in Ex. xix. 13, 
tions for its observance are given Lev. xxv, 8-16 before the institution of the Law, where it can 
ae iguge a pane on re beg re to Je-| have nothing to do with the Year of Jubilee, or 
ah is 5 v. xxvij, 16-25, eve is no |. : : 
mention of the Jubilee in the book of Deuteronomy, | €# Sbservances. The question really is, can 5319 
and the only other reference to it in the Pentateuch 
is in Num. xxxvi. 4.—-1I. The year was inaugurated 
on the Day of Atonement with the blowing of 
trumpets throughout the land, and by a proclama- 
tion of universal liberty.—1. The soil was kept 
under the same condition of rest as had existed dur- 
ing the preceding Subbatical year. There was to 
be neither ploughing, sowing, nor reaping; but the 
chance produce was to be left for the use of all 
comers.—2. Every Israelite returned to “ his pos- 
session and to his family ;” that is, he recovered his 
right in the land originally allotted to the family 
of which he was a member, if he, or his ancestor, 
had parted with it. (a) A strict rule to prevent 
traud and injustice in such transactions is laid 
down *—it'a Hebrew urged by poverty, had to dis- 
Pose of'a field, the price was determined according 
to the time of the sale in reference to the approach 
of the next Jubilee, (6) The possession of the 
d could, at any time, be recovered by the original 
Proprietor, if his circumstances improved, or by his 
next of kin. (c) Houses in walled cities were not 
eh to the law of Jubilee, (d) Houses and 
wildings in villages, or in the country, being re- 
ove a8 essentially connected with the cultivation 
j the land, Were not excepted, but returned in the 
Ubilee with the land on which they stood. (e) 
. Levitical cities were not, in respect to this law, 
oned with walled towns, (f) Ifa man had 
eau a field of his patrimony unto the Lord, it 
of} re redeemed at any time before the next year 
the ubilee, on his paying one-fifth in addition to 
(Le Worth of the crops, rated at a stated valuation 
ies rath 19). If not so redeemed, it became, at 
ps ubilee, devoted for ever, (g) If he who had 
tires the usufruct of a field sanctified it, be 
Tedeem it till the next Jubilee, that is, as long 















































here mean the peculiar sound, or the instrument for 
producing the sound? The meaning of Jubilee 
would seem to be, a rushing, penetrating sound, 
But in the uncertainty, which, it must be allowed, 
exists, our translators have taken a safer course by 
retaining the original word in Lev. xxv. and xxvii., 
than that which was taken by Luther, who has 
rendered it by Halljahr.—2. Was the Jubilee every 
49th or 50th year ?—lIf the plain words of Lev. 
xxv. LO are to be followed, this question need not be 
asked. The statement that the Jubilee was the 50th 
year, after the succession of seven weeks of years, 
and that it was distinguished from, not identical 
with, the seventh Sabbatical year, is as evident as 
language can make it. The simplest view, and 
the only one which accords with the sacred text, 
is, that the year which followed the seventh Sab- 
batical year was the Jubilee, which was intercalated 
between two series of Sabbatical years, so that the 
next year was the first of a new half’ century, and 
the seventh year after that was the first Sabbatical 
year of the other series.=3, Were debts remitted 
in the Jubilee? — Not a word is said of this in 
the O. T., or in Philo. The affirmative rests en- 
tirely on the authority of Josephus. Maimonides 
says expressly that the remission of debts was a 
point of distinction between the Sabbatical year 
and the Jubilee. The Mishna is to the same effect. 
—V. Maimonides, and the Jewish writers in gene- 
ral, consider that the Jubilee was observed till the 
destruction of the first temple. But there is no 
direct historical notice of its observance on any one 
occasion, either in the books of the O. T., or in any 
other records, The only passages in the Prophets 
which can be regarded with much confidence, as 
referring to the Jubilee in apy way, are Is. v. 7, 
8, 9, 10, Ixi. 1, 2; Ex. vii. 12, 18, xdvi. 
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16, 17, 18.—-VI. The Jubilee is to be regard 
the outer circle of that great Sabbatical system 
which comprises within it the sabbatical year, the 
sabbatical month, and the sabbath day. But the 
Jubilee is more immediately connected with the 
body politic; and it was only as a member of the 
state that each person concerned could participate 
in its provisions. It was not distinguished by any 
rescribed religious observance peculiar to itself, 
ike the rites of the sabbath day and of the sabbatical 
month; or even by anything like the reading of 
the law in the sabbatical year. But in the Hebrew 
state, polity and religion were never separated, nor 
was their essential connexion ever dropped out of 
sight. As far as legislation could go, its provisions 
tended to restore that equality in outward circum- 
stances which was instituted in the first settlement 
of the land by Joshua. But if we look upon it in 
its more special character, asa part of the divine law 
appointed for the chosen people, its practical bearing 
was to vindicate the right of each Israelite to his 
part in the covenant which Jehovah had made with 
his fathers respecting the land of promise. 
Ju'cal, son of Shelemiah (Jer. xxxviii. 1). 
Ju'da. 1. Son of Joseph in the genealogy of 
Christ (Luke iii. 30).—-2. Son of Joanna, or Hana- 
niah [HANANIAH, 8] (Luke iii. 26). He seems to 
be certainly the same person as Abiud in Matt. i. 
13.—-8. One of the Lord’s brethren, enumerated in 
Mark vi. 3.—4. The patriarch Judah (Sus. 56; 
Luke iii. 33; Heb. vii. 14; Rev. v. 5, vii. 5). 
Judae'a, or Jude'a, a territorial division which 
succeeded to the overthrow of the ancient land- 
marks of the tribes of Isracl and Judah in their re- 
spective captivities. The word first occurs Dan. v. 
13 (A. V. “ Jewry "ys and the first mention of the 
** province of Judaea” is in the book of Ezra (v. 8); 
it is alluded to in Neh. xi. 3 (Hebr. and A. V. 
“‘ Judah”), and was the result of the division of 
the Persian empire mentioned by Herodotus (iii. 
89-97), under Darius (comp. Esth. viii. 9; Dan. vi. 
1). Inthe Apocryphal Books the word “* province” 
is dropped, and throughout the books of Esdras, 
Tobit, Judith, and Maccabees, the expressions are 
the “‘ Jand of Judaea,”’ ‘‘ Judaea” (A.V. frequently 
“ Jewry”), and throughout the N. T. In the 
words of Josephus, ‘‘ The Jews made preparations 
for the work (of rebuilding the walls under Nehe- 
miah)—a name which they received forthwith on 
their return from Babylon, from the tribe of Judah, 
which being the first to arrive in those parts, gave 
name both to the inhabitants and the territory ” 
(Ant. xi. 5, §7). In a wide and more improper 
sense, the term Judaea was sometimes extended to 
the whole country of the Canaanites, its ancient in- 
habitants (Joseph. Ant. i. 6, §2); and even in the 
Gospels we seem to read of the coasts of Judaen 
“beyond Jordan” (Matt. xix. 1; Mark x. 1). 
With Ptolemy, moreover, and Dion Cassius, Judaea 
18 synonymous with Palestine-Syria. Judaea was, in 
strict language, the name of the third district, west 
of the Jordan, and south of Samaria. Its northern 
boundary, according to Josephus, was a village called 
Anuath, its southern another village named Jardas. 
Its general breadth was from the Jordan to Joppa. 
It was made a portion of the Roman province of 
Syria upon the deposition of Archelaus, the eth- 
narch of Judea in a.p. 6, and was governed by a 
wa who was subject to the governor of 


Ju‘dah, the fourth son of Jacob and the fourth 
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of Leah, the last before the temporary cessation 
in the births of her children, His whole-brothers 
were Reuben, Simeon, and Levi, elder than himself 
—Issachar and Zebulun younger (see Gen. xxxv. 23). 
Of Judah’s personal character more traits are pre- 
served than of any other of the patriarchs, with 
the exception of Joseph. In the matter of the sale 
of Joseph, he and Reuben stand out in favourable 
contrast to the rest of the brothers. When a second 
visit to Egypt for corn had become inevitable, it 
was Judah who, as the mouthpiece of the rest, 
headed the remonstrance against the detention of 
Benjamin by Jacob, and finally undertook to be ree 
sponsible for the safety of the lad (xliii, 3-10). 
And when, through Joseph’s artifice, the brothers 
were brought back to the palace, he is again the 
leader and spokesman of the band. So too it is 
Judah who is sent before Jacob to smooth the way 
for him in the land of Goshen (xlvi. 28). This 
ascendancy over his brethren is reflected in the last 
words addressed to him by his father. His sons 
were five. Of these, three were by his Canaanite 
wife Bath-shua. They are all insignificant: two 
died early; and the third, SHELAH, does not come 
prominently forward, either in his person or his 
tamily. The other two, PHAREZ and ZERAH, were 
illegitimate sons by the widow of Er, the eldest of 
the former family. As is not unfrequently the 
case, the illegitimate sons surpassed the legitimate, 
and from Pharez, the elder, were descended the 
royal and other illustrious families of Judah. These 
sons were born to Judah while he was living in the 
same district of Palestine which, centuries after, 
was re by his descendants, amongst vil- 
lages which retain their names unaltered in the 
catalogues of the time of the conquest. The three 
sons went with their father into Egypt at the time 
of the final removal thither (Gen. xlvi. 12; Ex. i, 2). 
When we again meet with the families of Judah 
they occupy a position among the tribes similar to 
that which their progenitor had taken amongst the 
patriarchs. The numbers of the tribe at the census 
at Sinai were 74,600 (Num. i. 26, 27), consider- 
ably in advance of any of the others, the largest of 
which—Dan—numbered 62,700. On the borders 
of the Promised Land they were 76,500 (xxvi. 22), 
Dan being still the nearest. During the march 
through the desert Judah’s place was in the van of 
the host, on the east side of the Tabernacle, with 
his kinsmen Issachar and Zebulun (ii. 3-9, x. 14). 
During the conquest of the country the only inci- 
dents specially affecting the tribe of Judah are— 
(1) the misdeed of Achan, who was of the great 
house of Zerah (Josh. vii. 1, 16-18); and (2) the 
conquest of the mountain district of Hebron by 
Caleb, and of the strong city Debir, in the same 
locality, by his nephew and son-in-law Othniel 
(Josh. xiv. 6-15, xv. 13-19). The boundaries and 
contents of the territory allotted to Judah are na~ 
rated at great length, and with greater minutencss 
than the others, in Josh. xv. 20-63. The north 
boundary, for the most part coincident with the 
south boundary of Benjamin, began at the em- 
bouchure of the Jordan, entered the hills apparently 
at or about the present road from Jericho, ran west- 
ward to En-shemesh, probably the present Ain- 
Haud, below Bethany, thence over the Mount of 
Olives to Enrogel, in the valley beneath Jerusalem ; 
went along the ravine of Hinnom, under the preci 
pices of the city, climbed the hill ins N.W. direo- 
tion to the water of the Nephtoah (probably Lifta), 
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and thence by Kirjath-Jearim (probably Kuriet el- 
Enab), Bethshemesh (Atn-Shems), Timnath, and 
Ekron to Jabneel on the sea-coast. On the east 
the Dead Sea, and on the west the Mediterranean 
formed the boundaries. The southern line is hard 
to determine, since it is denoted by places many ot 
which have not been identified. It left the Dead 
Sea at its extreme south end, and joined the Medi- 
terranean at the Wady el-Arish. This territory, 
in average length about 45 miles, and in averuge 
breadth about 50, was from a very early date di- 
Vided into four main regions, (1.) THE SouUTH— 
the undulating pasture country which intervened 
between the hills, the proper possession of the tribe, 


and the deserts which encompass the lower part of 


Palestine (Josh, xv. 21).—(2.) THE LOWLAND (xv, 
33; A.V, “ valley’), or, to give it its own proper 
and constant appellution, THE SHEFELAH, the 
broad belt or strip lying between the central high- 
lands, “the mountain’, and the Mediterranean 
Sea; the lower portion of that maritime plain, 
which extends through the whole of the sea-board 
of Palestine, fiom Sidon in the north to Rhinocolura 
at the south, This tract was the garden and the 
granary of the tribe. From the edge of the sandy 
tract, which fringes the immediate shore right up to 
the very wall of the hills of Judah, stretches the 
immense plain of corn-fields.<=(3,) The third region 
of the tribe—ruE Mountain, the “ hill-country 
of Judah” —though not the richest, was at once 
the largest and the most important of the four. 
maing a few miles below Hebron, where it 
attains its highest level, it stretches eastward to 
the Dead Sea, and westward to the Shefelah, and 
forms an elevated district or plateau, which, though 
thrown into considerable undulations, yet preserves 
a general level in both directions, 
this region, which is of limestone, is monotonous 
enough.—«(4,) The fourth district is THE WILDER- 
NESS (Midbar), which here and here only appears 
to be ‘ynonymous with ArdbdA, and to signity the 
sunken district immediately adjoining the Dead Sea, 
In the partition of the territory by Joshua and 
Eleazar (Josh, xix. OL), Judah had the first allot- 
ment (xv. 1). The most striking circumstance in 
the early history of the tribe is the determined 
Manner in which it keeps aloof from the rest— 
neither offering its aid nor asking that of others. 
same independent mode of action marks 
the foundation of the monarchy after the death of 
ari Their conduct later, when brought into col- 
sion with Ephraim on the matter of the restora- 
tion of David, shows that the men of Judah had 
Preserved their original character. The same inde- 
Pet temper will be found to characterise the 
ribe throughout its existence as a kingdom.—=-2, A 
ry Ke ancestor of Kadmiel (Ezr, iii. 9). Lord 
ervey has shown cause for believing that the 
aN is the same as HODAVIAH and HODEVAH.— 
his Pell who was obliged by Ezra to put away 
ign wife (Kzr, x, 23), Probably the same 
vena intended in Neh, xii, 8, 36-4. A Ben 
ae son of Senuah (Neh. xi. 9). 
a, & om of. When the disruption of 
a 8 kingdom took place at Shechem, bal the 
. of Judah followed the house of David. But 
conceived ately afterwards, when Rehoboam 
py ih design of establishing his anthority 
also is Tal by force of arms, the tribe of Benjamin 
‘he .ecorded as obeying his summons, and. con- 
ling its warriors to make up his amy. Two 
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Benjamite towns, Bethel and Jericho, were included 
in the northern kingdom, A part, if not all, of 
the territory of Simeon (1 Sam. xxvii. 6; 1K. xix. 
35; comp. Josh. xix. 1) and of Dan (2 Chr, xi. 10; 
comp. Josh. xix. 41, 42) was recognised as belonging 
to Judah; and in the reigns of Abijah and Asa the 
southern kingdom was enlarged by some additions 
taken out of the territory of Ephraim (2 Chr. xiii, 
19, xv. 8, xvii. 2). A singular gauge of the growth 
of the kingdom of Judah is supplied by the pro- 
gressive augmentation of the army under successive 
kings. It would be out of place here to discuss 
the question which has been raised as to the accuracy 
of these numbers. So far as they are authentic, it 
may be safely reckoned that the population subject 
to each king was about four times the number of 
the fighting men in his dominions, Unless Judah 
had some other means besides pasture and tillage 
of acquiring wealth—as by maritime commerce from 
the Red Sea ports, or (less probably) from Joppa, 
or by keeping up the old trade (1 K, x. 28) with 
Egypt—it seems ditlicult to account for that ability 
to accumulate wealth which supplied the Temple 
treasury with sufficient store to invite so frequently 
the hand of the spoiler, Egypt, Damascus, Samaria, 
Nineveh, and Babylon, had each m succession a 
share of the pillage. The treasury was emptied by 
Shishak (1 K. xiv. 26), again by Asa (1 K. xv. 18), 
by Jehoash of Judah (2 K. xii. 18), by Jehoash of 
Israel (2 K. xiv. 14), by Ahaz (2 K. xvi. 8), by 
Hezekiah (2 K. xviii. 15), and by Nebuchadnezzar 
(2 K. xxiv. 13), The kingdom of Judah possessed 
many advantages which secured for it a longer 
continuance than that of Israel. A frontier less 
exposed to powerful enemies, a soil less fertile, 1 
population hardier and more united, a fixed and 
venerated centre of administration and religion, an 
hereditary aristocracy in the sacerdotal caste, an 
army always subordinate, a succession of kings 
which no revolution interrupted :—to these and 
other secondary causes is to be attributed the fact 
that Judah survived her more populous and more 
powerful sister kingdom by 135 years, and lasted 
from B.C. 975 to B.c. 536, (a.) The first three 
kings of Judah seem to have cherished the hope of 
re-establishing their authority over the Ten Tribes; 
for sixty years there was war between them and 
the kings of Israel. The victory achieved by the 
daring Abijah brought to Judah a temporary acces- 
sion of territory. Asa appears to have enlarged it 
still farther. (6.) Hanani’s remonstrance (2 Chr. 
xvi. 7) prepares us for the reversal by Jehoshaphat 
of the policy which Asa pursued towards Israel and 
Damascus. A close alliance sprang up with strange 
rapidity between Judah and Israel, Jehoshaphat, 
active and prosperous, repelled nomad invaders from 
the desert, curbed the aggressive spirit of his nearer 
neighbours, and made his influence felt even among 
the Philistines and Arabians. Amaziah, flushed 
with the recovery of Edom, provoked a war with 
his more powerful contemporary Jehoash the con- 
queror of the Syiians; and Jerusalem was entered 
and plundered by the Israelites. Under Uzziah 
and Jotham, Judah long enjoyed political and reli- 
gious prosperity, till Ahaz became the tributary 
and vassal of Tiglath-Pileser. (c.) Already in the 
fatal grasp of Assyria, Judah was yet spared for a 
chequered existence of almost another century and a 
half after the termination of the kingdom of Israel. 
The consummation of the ruin came upon them 
in the destruction of the Temple by the hand of 
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Nebuzaradan, amid the wailings of prophets, and 
the taunts of heathen tribes released at length from 
the yoke of David. 

Ju'des, the Greek form of the Hebrew name 
JUDAH, occurring in the LXX. and N.T. 1, 1 Esd. 
ix, 23. [JUDAH, 3,]—2. The third son of Matta- 
thins (1 Mace, ii. 4). [MaccaBEEs.]—8. The son 
of Culphi, a Jewish general under Jonathan (1 Macc. 
xi. 70).——4. A Jew occupying a conspicuous posi- 
tion at Jerusalem at the time of the mission to 
Aristobulus [ ARISTOBULUS] and the Egyptian Jews 
(2 Macc, i, 10).—-6, A son of Simon, and brother of 
Joannes Hyrcanus (1 Macc. xvi. 2), murdered by 
Ptolemaeus the usurper, either at the same time 
(c., 135 u.c.) with his father (1 Macc. xvi. 15 ff.), 
or shortly afterwards.—6. The patriarch JUDAH 
(Matt. i. 2, 3).—=%. A man residing at Damascus, 
in “ the street which is called Straight,” in whose 
house Saul of Tarsus lodged after his miraculous 
conversion (Acts ix. 11). 

Ju‘das, surnamed Bar'sabas, a leading member 
of the Apostolic church at Jerusalem (Acts xv. 22), 
endued with the gift of prophecy (ver. 32), chosen 
with Silas to accompany Paul and Barnabas 
as delegates to the church at Antioch, to make 
known the decree concerning tbe terms of admis- 
sion of the Gentile converts (ver. 27). After em- 
ploying their prophetical gifts for the confirmation 
of the Syrian Christians in the faith, Judas went 
a to Jerusalem. Nothing farther is recorded of 

im. 

Ju‘das of Galilee, the leader of a popular revolt 
‘in the days of the taxing” (s.¢. the census, under 
the prefecture of P. Sulp. Quirinus, A.D. 6, A.U.C. 
759), referred to by Gamaliel in his speech before 
the Sanhedrim (Acts v. 37). According to Josephus 
(Ant, xviii. 1, §1), Judas was a Gaulonite of the 
eity of Gamala, probably taking his name of Gali- 
laean from his insurrection having had its rise in 
Galilee. His revolt had a theocratic character, the 
watchword of which was, ** We have no Lord or 
master but God.’’ Judas himself perished, and his 
followers were dispersed. With his fellow-insurgent 
Sadoc, a Pharisee, Judas is represented by Josephus 
as the founder of a fourth sect, in addition to the 
Pharisees, Sadducees, and Esseues, The Gaulonites, 
as his followers were called, may be regarded as 
the doctrinal ancestors of the Zealots and Sicarii 
of later days, 

Ju'das Iscar'iot. He is sometimes called “ the 
son of Simon” (John vi. 71, xiii. 2, 26), but more 
commonly (the three Synoptic Gospels give no other 
name) Iscariotes (Matt. x. 4; Mark iii. 19; Luke 
vi. 16, &c.). In the three lists of the Twelve 
there is added in each case the fact that he was the 
betrayer. The name Iscariot has received niany 
interpretations more or less conjectural. The most 
probable are—(1) From Kerioth (Josh. xv. 25), in 
the tribe of Judah. On this hypothesis his position 
among the Twelve, the rest of whom belonged to 
Galilee (Acts ii. 7), would be exceptional ; and this 
has led to—(2) From Kartha in Galilee (Kartan, 
A.V., Josh. xxi. 32), (3) From scortea, a leathern 
apron, the name being applied to him as the bearer 
of the bag, and= Judas with the apron. Of the 
life of Judas, before the appearance of his name 
in the lists of the Apostles, we know absolutely 
nothing. What that appearance implies, however, 
is that he had previously declared himself a disciple. 
He was drawn, as the others were, by the preaching 
of the Baptist, or his own Messianic hopes, or the 
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“ gracious words ” of the new Teacher, to leave his- 
former life, and to obey the call of the Prophet of 
Nazareth. The choice was not made, we must 
remember, without a prevision of its issue (John 
vi. 64). We can hardly expect to solve the ques- 
tion why such a man was chosen for such an office. 
The germs of the evil, in all likelihood, unfolded 
themselves gradually. The rules to which the 
Twelve were subject in their first journey (Matt. 
x. 9,10) sheltered him from the temptation that 
would have been most dangerous to him. The 
new form of life, of which we find the first traces 
in Luke viii. 3, brought that temptation with it. 
As soon as the Twelve were recognised as a hody, 
travelling hither and thither with their Master, 
receiving money and other offerings, and redistri- 
buting what they received to the poor, it became 
necessary that some one should act as the steward 
and almoner of the small society, and this fell to 
Judas (John xii. 6, xiii. 29), either, as having the 
gifts that qualified him for it, or, as we may con- 
jecture, from his character, because he sought it, or 
as some have imagined, in rotation from time to 
time. The Galilean or Judaean peasant found 
himself entrusted with larger sums of money than 
before, and with this there came covetousness, 
unfaithfulness, embezzlement. It was impossible 
after this that he could feel at ease with One who 
asserted so clearly and sharply the laws of taithful- 
ness, duty, unselfishness. The narrative of Matt. 
xxvi., Mark xiv. places this history in close con- 
nexion with the fact of the betrayal. It leaves 
the motives of the betrayer to conjecture. The 
mere love of money may have been strong enough 
to make him clutch at the bribe offered him. 
Mingled with this there may have been some feeling 
of vindictiveness, a vague, confused desire to show 
that he had power to stop the career of the teacher 
who had reproved him, There may bave been the 
thought that, after all, the betrayal could do no 
harm, that his Master would prove his innocence, or 
by some supernatural manifestation effect his escape. 
Another motive has been suggested of an entirely 
different kind, altering altogether the character of 
the act. Not the love of money, nor revenge, nor 
fear, nor disappointment, but policy, a subtle plan 
to force on the hour of the triumph of the Messianic 
kingdom, the belief that for this service he would 
receive as high a place as Peter, or James, or John ; 
this it was that mace him the traitor. Ingenious 
as this hypothesis is, it fails for that very renson. 
Of the other motives that have been assigned we 
need not care to fix on any one, as that which 
singly led him on. During the days that inter- 
vened between the supper at Bethany and the 
Paschal or quasi-Paschal gatnering, he appeared to 
have concealed his treachery. At the last Supper 
he is present, looking forward to the consummation 
of his guilt as drawing nearer every hour. Then 
come the sorrowful words which showed him that 
his design was known. “One of you shall betray 
me.” After this there comes on him that paroxysm 
and insanity of guilt as of one whose human soul 
was by the Spirit of Evil—‘ Satan en- 
tered into him” (John xiii. 27). He knows that 
garden in which his Master and his companicos 
had 90 often rested after the weary work of the 
day. He comes, accompanied by a band of eee 
and servants (John xviii. 3), with the kiss w 
was probably the usual salutation of the pag es 
‘The words of Jesus, calm and gentle as they 
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were, showed that this was what embittered the 
treachery, and made the suffering it inflicted more 
What followed in the 


acute (Luke xxii. 48), 
confusion of that night the Gospels do not record. 
The fever of the crime away. There came 


back on him the recollection of the sinless righteous- 


ness of the Master he had wronged (Matt. xxvii. 3), 
He repented, and his guilt and all that had tempted 
him to it became hateful. He hurls the money, 
which the priests refused to take, 
where they were assembled. For him there is no 


longer sacrifice or propitiation. He is “ the son of 


perdition” (John xvii. 12), He departed and 
went and hanged himself” (Matt. xxvii, 5). He 
went “unto his own place” (Acts i. 25), We 
have in Acts i. another account of the circum- 
stances of his death, which it is not easy to har- 
monise with that given by St. Matthew. There it 
is stated—(1) That instead of throwing the money 
into the temple, he bought a field with it. 
(2) That, instead of hanging himself, “ falling 
headlong, he burst asunder in the midst, and all 
his bowels gushed out,"” (3) That for this reason, 
and not because the priests had bought it with the 
price of blood, the field was called Aceldama, Re- 
ceiving both as authentic, we are yet led to the 
conclusion that the explanation is to be found in 
some unknown series of facts, of which we have 
but two fragmentary narratives, 

Jude, or Judas, Lebbe'us and Thadde’us 
. ‘Judas the brother of James ”), one of the 
Twelve Apostles; a member, together with his 
namesake “ Iscariot,” James the son of Alphaeus, 
and Simon Zelotes, of the last of the three sections 
of the Apostolic body. The name Judas only, 
without any distinguishing mark, occurs in the 
lists given by St. Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13; and 
in John xiv. 22 (where we find “ Judas not 
Iscariot ” among the Apostles), but the Apostle 
has been generally identified with “ Lebbeus whose 
surname was Thaddeus” (Matt. x, 3; Mark iii. 
18), Much difference of opinion has existed from 
the earliest times as to the right interpretation of 
the words "IoU8as ‘IaxéBov, The generally re- 
celved opinion is that the A. V.. is right in trans- 
lating “Judas the brother of James.” But we 
Prefer to follow nearly all the most eminent critical 
authorities, and render the words “ Judas the son 
oy James.” The name of Jude only occurs once in 
the Gospel narrative (John xiv, 22). Nothing is 
certainly known of the later history of the Apostle. 

‘ton connects him with the foundation of the 
charch at Edessa. 
Ju'das, the Lord’s brother, Among the bre- 
sk of our Lord mentioned by the people of 
ccareth (Matt. xiii, 55; Mark vi. 3) occurs a 
Pe who has been sometimes identified with 
"e Apostle of the same name. It has been con- 
sidered with more probability that he was the 
rides of the Epistle which bears the name of 

ude the brother of James,” Eusebius gives us 
an interesting tradition (4. E. iii, 20, 32) of two 
e 


ras of Jude, 
ter Pees Of I. Its authorship, — The 
nie of this Epistle styles himself, ver. 7 “« Jude 
epiond of James,” and has been usually iden- 
with the Apostle Judas Lebbaeus or Thad- 
ra (Luke vi. 16), But there are strong reasons 
Tendering the words « Judas the son of James :” 


tat amino as the author appears, ver, 17, to 


If from the Apostles, we may 





into the sanctuary 
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agree with eminent critics in attributing the Epistle 
to another author. The most probable conclusion 
is that the author was J ude, one of the brethren of 
Jesus, and brother of James, not the Apostle the 
son of Alphaeus, but the Bishop of Jerusalem.—_ 
II. Genuineness and canonicity. — Although the 
Epistle of Jude is one of the so-called Antilego- 
mena, and its canonicity was questioned in the 
earliest ages of the Church, there never was any 
doubt of’ its genuineness among those by whom it 
was known. The question was never whether 
it was the work of an impostor, but whether its 
author was of sufficient weight to warrant its 
admission into the Canon. This question was 
gradually decided in its favour, It is wanting in - 
the Peshito, nor is there any trace of its use by the 
Asiatic Churches up to the commencement of 
the 4th century; but it is quoted as Apostolic by 
Ephrem Syrus. The earliest notice of the Epistle 
is in the famous Muratorian Fragment.(circa A.D. 
170), Clement of Alexandria is the first father of 
the Church by whom it is recognised. Eusebius 
also informs us (H. E. vi. 14) that it was among 
the books of Canonical Scripture, of which explana- 
tions were given in the Hypotyposes of Clement. 
Origen refers to it expressly as the work of the 
Lord’s brother. Of the Latin F athers, Tertullian 
once expressly cites this Epistle as the work of an 
Apostle, as does Jerome. The Epistle is also 
quoted by Malchian, a presbyter of Antioch, and 
by Palladius, and is contained in the Laodicene 
(A.D. 363), Carthaginian (397 ), and so-called Apos- 
tolic Catalogues, as well as in those emanating 
from the churches of the East and West, with the 
exception of the Synopsis of Chrysostom, and those 
of Cassiodorus and Ebed Jesu.—IIl. Time and 
place of writing.—Here all is conjecture. The 
author being not absolutely certain, there are no- 
external grounds for deciding the point; and the 
internal evidence is but small. Lardner places it 
between A.D. 64 and 66, Davidson before A.D. 70, 
Credner A.D. 80, Calmet, Estius, Witsius, and 
Neander, after the denth of all the Apostles but 
John, and perhaps after the fall of Jerusalem. 
There are no data from which to determine the 
place of writing.=-IV. For what readers designed, . 
—The readers are nowhere expressly defined, 
The address (ver. 1) is applicable to Christians 
generally, and there is nothing in the body of the 
Epistle to limit its reference.—V. Jts object and 
contents.— The object of the Epistle is plainly enough 
announced, ver. 3: the reason for this exhortation 
is given ver. 4, The remainder of the Epistle is 
almost entirely occupied by a minute depiction of 
the adversaries of the faith. The Epistle closes 
by briefly reminding the readers of the oft-repeated 
prediction of the Apostles— among whom the 
writer seems not to rank himself—that the faith 
would be assailed by such enemies as he has de 
picted (ver. 17-19), exhorting them to maintain 
their own steadfastness in the faith (ver. 20, 21), 
while they earnestly sought to rescue others from 
the corrupt example of those licentious livers (ver. 
22, 23), and commending them to the power of 
God in language which forcibly recalls the closing 
benediction of the Epistle to the Romans (ver. 24, 
25; cf. Rom. xvi, 25-27). This Epistle presents 
one peculiarity, which, as we learn from St. 
Jerome, caused its authority to be impugned in 
very early times—the supposed citation of apocry- 
phal writings (ver. 9, 14, 15). The former of 
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other hand the Levitical body was imbued with a 
keen sense of allegiance to God as the Author of 
Law, and to the Covenant as His embodiment 
of it, and soon gained whatever forensic experience 


and erudition those simnle times could yield ; 




























































these passages, containing the reference to the con- 
test ofthe archangel Michael and the devil ‘‘ about 
the body of Moses,” was supposed by Origen to 
have been founded on a Jewish work called the 
“ Assumption of Moses.” As regards the supposed 
quotation from the Book of Enoch, the question is | hence they brought to the judicial task the legal 
not so clear whether St. Jude is making a citation | acumen aud sense of general principles which com- 
from a work already in the hands of his readers, or | plemented the ruder lay element. To return to 
is employing a traditionary prophecy not at that time the first or popular branch, there is reason to think, 
committed to writing.—VI. Relation betwcen the | from the general concurrence of phraseology amidst 
Epistles of Jude and 2 Peter.—It is familiar to all | much diversity, that in every city these two ranks 
that the larger portion of this Epistle (ver. 3-16) | of “ princes »" and “elders had their analogies. 
is almost identical in language and subject with a| The Levites also were apportioned on the whole 
part of the Second Epistle of Peter (2 Pet, ii. 1-19). equally among the tribes ; and if they preserved 
This question is examined in the article PETER, | their limits, there were probably few parts of 
SECOND EPISTLE OF. Palestine beyond a day's journey from a Levitical 
Judges. The administration of justice in all] city. One great hold which the priesthood had, 
early Eastern nationt, as amongst the Arabs of the | in their jurisdiction, upon men’s ordinary life was 
desert to this day, rests with the patriarchal | the custody in the Sanctuary of the standard 
seniors; the judges being the heads of tribes, or of | weights and measures, to which, in cases of dis- 
chief houses in a tribe, Thus in the Book of Job| pute, reference was doubtless made, Above all 
(xxix. 7, 8, 9) the patriarchal magnate is repre- these, the high-priest in the ante-regal period was 
gented as going forth ‘‘to the gate * amidst the| the resort in difficult cases (Deut. xvii. 12), as the 
respectful silence of elders, princes, and nobles chief jurist of the nation, who would in case of 
(comp. xxxii. 9). During the oppression of Egypt need be perhaps oracularly directed ; yet we hear 
the nascent people would necessarily have few | of none acting #s judge save Eli. It is also a fact 
questions at law to plead. When they emerged | of some weight, negatively, that none of the special 
from this oppression into national existence, the want | deliverers called Judges, was of priestly lineage, or 
of a machinery of judicature began to press. ‘The | even became as much noted as Deborah, a woman. 
patriarchal seniors did not instantly assume the} This seems to show that any central action of the 
function, having probably been depressed by bond- | high-priest on national unity was null, and of this 
age till rendered unfit for it. Perhaps for these | supremacy, had it existed in force, the judicial pre- 
reasons Moses at first took the whole burden of | rogative was the main element. This function of 
judicature upon himself, then at the suggestion | the priesthood, being, it may be presumed, in abey- 
of Jethro (Ex, xviii, 14-24) instituted judges over | ance during the period of the Judges, seems to have 
numerically graduated sections of the people. These merged in the monarchy. The kingdom of Saul 
were chosen for their moral fitness, but from Deut. suffered too severely from external foes to allow 
i. 15, 16, we may infer that they weve taken from | civil matters much prominence. In David's reign 
amongst those to whom primogeniture would have| it was evidently the rule for the king to hear 
assigned it. The judge was reckoned a sacred per- | causes in person. The same class of cases which 
son, and secured even fiom verbal injuries. Seeking | were reserved for Moses would probably fall to his 
a decision at law is called “ inquiring of God” | lot; and the high-priest was of course ready to 
(Ex. xviii, 15). The term “ gods’’ is actually assist the monarch, This is further presumable 
applied to judges (Ex. xxi. 6; comp. Ps, Ixxxii. 1, from the fact that no officer analogous to & chie 
6). But besides the sacred dignity thus given to justice ever appears under the kings. Perhaps the 
the only royal function, which, under the Theo- | arrangements, mentioned in 1 Chr. xxiii, 4, 2*¥!s 
cracy, lay in human hands, it was made popular | 29, may have been made to meet. the need of suitors. 
by being vested in those who led public feeling. | In Solomon’s character, whose reign of peace would 
The judges were disciplined in smaller matters, and | surely be fertile in civil questions, the *f wisdom to 
under Moses’ own eye, for greater ones. When, | judge” was the fitting tirst quality (1 K, iii. 95 
nowever, the commandment, “ judges and officers | comp. Ps. Ixxii, 1-4), As a judge Solomon shines 
shalt thou make thee in all thy gates” (Deut. xvi. | “in all his glory” (1 K, iii. 16, &c.). Its likely 
18), came to be fulfilled ia Canaan, there were the that royalty in Israel was ultimately unfavourable 
following sources from which those officials might | to the local independence connected with the judi- 
be supplied:—lst, the ex officio judges, or their | cature of the “ princes” and “ elders ” in the ter 
successors, as chosen by Moses; 2ndly, any surplus | tory and cities of each tribe, and the Levites 
left of patriarchal seniors when they were taken | generally superseded the local elders in the admi- 
out (as has been shown from Deut. i, 15, 16) from | nistration of justice. But subsequently, when 
that class; and Srdly, the Levites, The Hebrews | Levites withdrew from the kingdom of the ten 
were sensitive as regards the administration of | tribes, judicial elders probably again filled the gap- 
 bascige The fact that justice reposed on a popular | One more change is noticeable in the pre-Babylonian 
is of administration largely contributed to keep period. The ‘“ princes constantly appear 85 © 
up that spirit of independence, which is the ultim-| powerful political body, increasing in influence and 
ute check on all perversions of the tribunal. The| privileges, and having 8 fixed centre of action at 
popular aristocracy of heads of tribes, sections of | Jerusalem ; till, in the reign of Zedekinh, they 
tribes, or families, is found to fall into two main i 
orders of varying nomenclature. The more com- 
yaaa for the higher order is “ princes,” and 
a. oe “elders” (Judg. viii. 14; Ex. ii, 
ware tha xxix. 7,8, 9; Ezr. x. 8). These orders 
popular element of judicature. Qu the 


council ; and especially 4 collective Ju 

(2 Chr. xxviii. ate Jer. xxvi. 10, 16). Still, 
although far changed from its broad’ an® | kt . 
basis in the earlier period, the administration a 
‘ustice had little resembling the st and mig! 
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system of the Sanhedrim of later times. This last 
change arose from the fact that the patriarchal 
seniority, degenerate and corrupted as it became 
before the captivity, was by that event broken up, 
and a new basis of judicature had to be sought for. 
With to the forms of procedure little more 
is known than may be gathered from the two 
examples, Ruth iv. 2, of a civil, and 1 K. xxi, 8-14, 
of a criminal character; to which, as a specimen 
of royal summary jurisdiction, may be added the 
well-known ‘‘judgment”’ of Solomon. There is 
no mention of any distinctive dress or badge as 
pertaining to the judicial officer. The use of the 
“white asses” (Judg. v. 10), by those who “sit 
in judgment,” was perhaps a convenient distinctive 
mark for them when journeying where they would 
not usually be personally known. 

Judges, book of, I. Title.—As the history of 
the Judges occupies by far the greater part of the 
narrative, and is at the same time the history of 
the people, the title of the whole book is derived 
fiom that portion=II, Arrangement.—The book 
at first sight may be divided into two parts— 
Lexvi, and xvii.-xxi, A. i.-xvii—The subdivisions 
are—(a) iii. 5, which tay be considered as a 
first introduction, giving a summary of the results 
of the war carried on against the Canaanites by the 
several tribes on the west of Jordan after Joshua’s 
death, and forming a continuation of Josh. xii. 
(b) ii. 6-ii, 6.—This is a second introduction, 
standing in nearer relation to the following history. 
(c) iii. 7-xviiThe words, “‘and the children of 
Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord,” which had 
been already used in ii, 11, are employed to intro- 
duce the history of the 13 Judges comprised in this 

- An account of six of these 13 is given at 
greater or less length. The account of the remain- 
ie teven is very short, and merely attached to the 
md narratives. We may observe in general on 
portion of the book, that it is almost entirely a 

istory of the wars of deliverance. B. xvii.-xxi.— 
This part has no formal connexion with the pre- 
ceding, and is often called an appendix. No men- 
re of the Judges occurs in it. It contains allusions 
the house of God,” theark, and the high-priest. 
let to which the narrative relates is simply 
ii ed by the expression, “ when there was no 
(ae Israel” (xix, 1; cf. xviii. 1). It records 
of Da conquest of Laish by a portion of the tribe 
str and the establishment there of the idolatrous 
eee Jehovah alrendy instituted by Micah in 
tie phraim. (b) The almost total extinction 

@ tribe of Benjamin. The date is marked by 

mention of Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron 

28) melII, Design.—There is an unity of 
: ete the clue to which is stated in 
: - There can be little doubt of the desi 
to enforce th ‘ ign 
words of ® view there expressed. But the 
gsc iat Passage must not be pressed too 
histe sh of ee ; etl review of the collectice 
the dotei during the time of the Judges, 
“© details of which, in their varying aspects 

given faithfully as ‘the ee Grea The 
*stence of this 


We have not 


fact which 


(xx, 


ine parts of the nation at any one 
rine zh . Materials. —The author must ‘hee 
re ice of his book in a definite shape : 
a at the Prophet (ii. 1-5), the song of 
Ne otham’s parable (ix, 7-20: see also 
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ziv. 14, 18, xv. 7,16). How far these and the 
rest of his materials came to him already written 
is a matter of doubt. Hiivernick only recognises 
the use of documents in the appendix. Other 
critics, however, trace them throughout. Bertheau 
says that the difference of the diction in the prin- 
cipal narratives, coupled with the fact that they 
are united in one plan, points to the incorporation of 
parts of previous histories.—-V. Relation to other 
Books.—(A) to Joshua.—Josh, xv.-xxi, must be 
compared with Judg. i. in order to understand 
fully how far the several tribes failed in expelling 
the people of Canaan. The book begins with a 
reference to Joshua’s death, and ii. 6-9 resumes the 
narrative, suspended by i.-ii. 5, with the same 
words as are used in concluding the history of 
Joshua (xxiv. 28-31). In addition to this the 
following passages appear to be common to the two 
books :——compare Judg. i. 10-15, 20, 21, 27, 29, 
with Josh. xv. 14-19, 13, 63, xvii. 12, xvi. 10. 
A reference to the conquest of Laish (Judg. xviii.) 
occurs in Josh. xix. 47. (B) to the books of 
Samuel and Kings.—We find in i. 28, 30, 33, 35, 
a number of towns upon which, “ when Israel was 
strong,” a tribute of bond-service was levied: this 
is supposed by some to refer to the time of Solomon 
(1 K. ix. 13-22), The conduct of Saul towards 
the Kenites (1 Sam. xv. 6), and that of David 
(1 Sam. xxx. 29), is explained by i. 16. A refer- 
ence to the continuance of the Philistine wars is 
implied in xiii. 5, The allusion to Abimelech 
(2 Sam. xi. 21) is explained by ch. ix. Chapters 
xvii.-xxi, and the book of Ruth are more independ- 
ent, but they have a general reference to the sub- 
sequent history. The question now arises whether 
this book forms one link in an historical series, or 
whether it has a closer connexion either with those 
that precede or follow it. Its form would lead to 
the conclusion that it was not an independent book 
originally. The history ceases with Samson, ex- 
cluding Eli and Samuel; and then at this point 
two historical pieces are added, xvii.-xxi. and the 
book of Ruth, independent of the general plan and 
of each other.<-VI. Date.—The only guide to the 
date of this book which we find in ii. 6-xvi. is the 
expression ‘unto this day,” the last occurrence of 
which (xv. 19) implies some distance from the time 
of Samson. But i, 21, according to the most 
natural explanation, would indicate a date, for this 


chapter at least, previous to the taking of Jebus by - 


David (2 Sam. v. 6-9). Again, we should at first 
sight suppose i. 28, 30, 33, 35, to belong to the 
time of the Judges; but these passages are taken 
by most modern critics as pointing to the time of 
Solomon (cf. 1 K. ix. 21), i.-xvi. may therefore 
have been originally, as Ewald thinks, the com- 
mencement of a larger work reaching down to 
above a century after Solomon. Again, the writer 
of the appendix lived when Shiloh was no longer a 
religious centre (xviii, 31); he was acquainted 
with the regal form of government (xvii. 6, xviii. 
1). There is some doubt as to xviii. 30. It is 
thought by some to refer to the Philistine oppres- 
sion. But it seems more probable that the Assyrian 
captivity is intended, in which case the writer must 
have lived after 721 B.c. The whole book therefore 
must have taken its present shape after that date, 
And if we adopt Ewald’s view, that Judges te 
2 Kings form one book, the final arrangement of 
the whole must have been after the thirty-seventh 
year of Jehoiachin’s captivity, or ag (2 k, 


cd 
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xxv. 27).—VII, Chronology.—The time commonly | a mere conjecture) to refer it to an earlier time, 
assigned to the period contained in this book is 299 | c. 170 B.C., when Antiochus Epiphanes made his 
The dates which are given amount to | first assault upon the Temple. 3. In accordance 
410. years when reckoned consecutively ; and Acts| with the view which has been given of the cha- 
xiii, 20 would show that this was the computation | racter and date of the book, it is probable that the 
commonly adopted, as the 450 years seem to result | several parts may have a distinct symbolic mean- — 
from adding 40 years for Eli to the 410 of this| ing. 4. Two conflicting statements have been pre- 
book. Buta difficulty is created by xi. 26, and in served as to the original language of the book. 
a still greater degree by 1 K. vi. 1, where the whole | Origen speaks of it together with Tobit as ‘not 
period from the Exodus to the building of the tem- | existing in Hebrew even among the Apocrypha” in 
ple is stated as 480 years (440, LXX.). On the the Hebrew collection. Jerome, on the other hand, 
whole, it seems safer to give up the attempt to | says that “‘among the Hebrews the book of Judith 
ascertain the chronology exactly. The successive}. . - being written in the Chaldee language is 
narratives give us the history of only parts of the | reckoned among the histories.” There can be little 
country, and some of the occurrences may have | doubt that the book was written in Palestine in the 
been contemporary (x. 7). national dialect (Syro-Chaldaic). 5. The text exists 
Judgment-Hall. The word Praetortum is so| at present in two distinct recensions, the Greek 
translated five times in the A. V. of the N. T.; | (followed by the Syriac) and the Latin. The 
and in those five passages it denotes two different | former evidently is the truer representative of the 
places, 1. In John xviii, 28, 33, xxix. 9, it is the | original, and it seems certain that the Latin was 
residence which Pilate occupied when he visited | derived, in the main, from the Greek by a series of 
Jerusalem. The site of Pilate’s praetorium in Jeru- | successive alterations. The Latin text contains 
salem has given rise to much dispute, some sup- | many curious errors, At present it is impossible 
posing it to be the palace of king Herod, others | to determine the authentic text. 6. The existence 
the tower of Antonia; but it has been shown else- | of these various recensions of the book is a proof of 
where that the latter was probably the Prectorium, | its popularity and wide circulation, but the external 
which was then and long afterwards the citadel of | evidence of its use is very scanty. The first refer- 
Jerusalem, 2, In Acts xxiii. 35 Herod’s judgment, | ence to its contents occurs in Clem. Rom., and it 
hall or praetorium in Caesarea was doubtless a part is quoted with marked respect by Origen, Hilary, 
of that magnificent range of buildings, the erection | and Lucifer. Jerome speaks of it as “ reckoned 
of which by king Herod is described in Josephus. | among the Sacred Scriptures by the Synod of Nice. 
—The word “ palace,” or ‘Caesar's court,” in the | It has been wrongly inserted in the catalogue at the 
A. V. of Phil. i. 13, is a translation of the same | close of the Apostolic Canons. 
word praetorium. It may here have denoted the Ju‘el. 1. 1 Esd. ix. 34. (UEL.] 2. 1 Esd. 
quarter of that detachment of the Praetorian Guards | ix. 35. [JoEL, 13.] 
which was in immediate attendance upon the em-| Ju'lia, a Christian woman at Rome, probably 
peror, and had barracks in Mount Palatine. the wife, or perhaps the sister, of Philologus, 30 
Ju'dith. 1. The daughter of Beeri the Hittite, | connexion with whom she is saluted by St. Paul 
and wife of Esau (Gen. xxvi, 34).—2. The heroine | (Rom. xvi. 15). “f 
of the apocryphal book which bears her name, who} Julius, the centurion of “ Augustus’ band,” to 
appears as an ideal type of piety (Jud. viii. 6), whose charge St. Paul was delivered when he was 
beauty (xi. 21), courage, and chastity (xvi. 22 ff.). | sent prisoner from Caesarea to Rome (Acts 1xvi. 
Her supposed descent from Simeon (ix. 2), and the | 1, 3). : 
manner in which she refers to his cruel deed (Gen.| Ju’nia, a Christian at Rome, mentioned by St. 
xxxiy. 25 ff.), mark the conception of the character, Paul as one of his kinsfolk and fellow-prisoners, © 
which evidently belongs to a period of stern and | note among the Apostles, and in Christ before St. 
rilous conflict. Paul (Rom. xvi. 7). Origen conjectures that he 
Ju'dith, the book of, like that of Tobit, belongs | was possibly one of the seventy disciples. 
to the earliest specimens of historical fiction. The Juniper (1 K. xix. 4, 5; Ps, xx. 4 j dep 
narrative of the reign of “ Nebuchadnezzar king of | xxx. 4). The word which is rendered in A. V. Juniper 
Nineveh” (i. 1), of the campaign of Holofernes, | is beyond doubt a sort of broom, Genista mono 
and the deliverance of Bethulia, through the stra- | sperma, G. raetam of Forskiil, answering to , 
tagem and courage of the Jewish heroine, contains Arabic Rethem, which is also found in the desert 0 
too many and too serious difficulties, both historical | Sinai in the neighbourhood of the true eee 
and geographical, to allow of the supposition that it | (Robinson, ii. 124). It is vity abundant in "6 
is either literally true, or even carefully moulded | desert of Sinai, and affords shade and protection, 
on truth. 2. The value of the book is not, how- | both in heat and storm, to travellers. The Rothem 
ever, lessened by its fictitious character. On the | is a leguminous plant, and bears a white flower. 
contrary it becomes even more valuable as exhi- | It is found also in Spain, Portugal, and hereciai , 
biting an ideal type of heroism, which was out-| Ju'piter. Antiochus Epiphanes dedicates : 
wardly embodiei in the wars of independence. It Temple at Jerusalem to the service of Zeus he 
cannot be wrong to refer its origin to the Macca- | pius (2 Macc. vi. 2), and at the same ee is 
baean period, which it reflects not only in its | rival temple on Gerizim was devoted to Zeus ae 
general spirit but even in smaller traits. But } (Jupiter hospitals, Vulg.). The Olympian well 
while it seems certain that the book is to be | was the national god of the Hellenic race, ee 
referred to the second century B.C. (175-100 B.C.), | a8 the supreme ruler of the heathen world, a0 


the attempts which have been made to fix its date such formed the true opposite to shaeie f hos- 
within narrower limits, either to the time of the ae 


f application of the second epithet, “ 
hag Miatians der Jannaeus (105-4 B.C., Movers) | pitality,” is more obscure. Jupi 
or 9 etrius LI, (129 B.c., Ewald), rest on very 


mentioned in one passage of the N. T., on 
inaccurate data. It might seem more natural (as | sicn of St. Paul's yisit to Lystra (Acts 21¥- 12, 13), 




















































JUSHAB-HESED 


where the on “ Jupiter, which was before 
their city,” means that his temple was outside the 


city. 
Ju'shab-He'sed, con of Zerubbabel (1 Chr. iii. 
20) 


Just'us. 1. A surname of Joseph called Barsa- 
bas (Acts i. 23).==8, A Christian at Corinth, with 
whom St. Paul lodged (Acts xviii. 7).—8. A sur- 
name of Jesus, a friend of St. Paul (Col. iv. 11). 

Jat'tah, a city in the mountain region of Judah, 
in the neighbourhood of Maon and Carmel (Josh. 
xv. 55). A village called Yutta was visited by 
Robinson, close to Afain and Kurmul, which doubt- 
less represents the ancient town, 


K 


Kabseo'l, one of the “cities” of the tribe of 
Judah, and apparently the farthest south (Josh. 
xv. 21). It was the native place of the great hero 
BENataH-ben-Jehoiada (2 Sam. xxiii. 20; 1 Chr. 
xi. 22), After the captivity it was reinhabited by 
the Jews, and appears as JEKABZEEL. No trace 
. it appears to have been discovered in modern 

mes, 

Ka'‘desh, Ka'desh Barne'a, This place, the 
scene of Miriam's death, was the farthest point 
which the Israelites reached in their direct road to 
Canaan; it was also that whence the spies were 
sent, and where, on their return, the people broke 
out into murmuring, upon which their strictly 
penal term of wandering began (Num. xiii. 3, 26, 
tiv, 29-33, xx. 1; Deut. ii, 14). It is probable 
that the term “ Kadesh,” though applied to signify 
a “city,” yet had also a wider application to a 
region, in which Kadesh-Meribah certainly, and 
Kadesh-Barnea probably, indicates a precise spot. 
Thus Kadesh appears as a limit eastward of the 
same tract which was limited westward by Shur 
(Gen, tx. 1). Shur is possibly the same as Sihor, 

which is before Egypt” (xxv. 18; Josh. xiii. 3; 
Jer. ii, 18), and was the first portion of the wilder- 
hess on which the people emerged from the passage 
of the Red Sea. (SHun.] “Between Kadesh and 
rahe is acral’ (Can of the site of Kadesh 

eastern limit (Gen. xvi. 14), for the point so 
aye “ the fountain on the ees Shur” Ge. 7); 
the range of limits is narrowed by selecting the 
Western one hot 80 far to the west, while the eastern 
ia per isunchanged. Again, we have Kadesh 
me point to which the foray of Chedorlaomer 
Berta In Gen. xiv. 7 Kadesh is identified 
i O-Mishpat, the * fountain of judgment,” and 
, Cunected with Tamar or Hazazon Tamar, Pre- 
Csely thus stands Kadesh-Barnea in the books of 
eal and Joshua (comp. Ezek, xlvii. 19, zlviii. 
identi UM. xxiv. 4; Josh. xv, 3). For there is an 
wrulity about all the connexions of the two, which, 
zie conclusive, will compel us to abandon all 
Powsible inquiries, This holds especially as regards 
limi amar, and in respect of its being the 
‘sig oe t of a region, and also of being the first 
peing ™Mpertance found by Chedorlaomer on 
Oe B round the southern extremity of the Dead 
Emits of 4 strikingly similar manner we have the 
time Side: apparently a well-known one at 
Seir Gia by three points, Horeb, Mount 
wien Barnea, in Deut. i. 2, the distance 
the extremes being fixed at “11. days’ 
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journey,” or about 165 miles, allowing 15 miles to 
an average day's journey. This is one element for 
determining the site of Kadesh, assuming of course 
the position of Horeb to be ascertamed. The name of 
the place to which the spies returned is ‘ Kadesh ” 
simply, in Num. xiii. 26, and is there closely con- 
nected with the “ wilderness of Paran;” yet the 
“‘ wilderness of Zin’? stands in near conjunction, as 
the point whence the “search” of the spies com- 
menced (ver. 21). Again, in Num. xxxii. 8, we 
find that it was from Kadesh-Barnea that the mis- 
sion of the spies commenced, and in the rehearsed 
narrative of the same event in Deut. i. 19, and ix. 
23, the name “ Barnea”’ is also added. Thus far 
there seems no reasonable doubt of the identity of 
this Kadesh with that of Genesis. Again, in Num. 
xx., we find the people encamped in Kadesh after 
reaching the wilderness of Zin. Jerome clearly 
knows of but one and the same Kadesh——* where 
Moses smote the rock,” where “ Miriam’s monu- 
ment,” he says, ‘ was still shown, and where Che- 
dorlaomer smote the rulers of Amalek.” The ap- 
parent ambiguity of the position, first, in the wil- 
derness of Paran, or in Paran; and secondly in that 
of Zin, is no real increase to the difficulty. For 
whether these tracts were contiguous, and Kadesh 
on their common border, or ran into each other, and 
embraced a common territory, to which the name 
‘“‘Kadesh,” in an extended sense, might be given, 
is comparatively unimportant. One site fixed on 
for Kadesh is the Ain es Sheydbeh on the south side 
of the “ mountain of the Amorites,” and therefore 
too near Horeb to fulfil the conditions of Deut. ij. 2. 
Messrs. Rowlands and Williams argue strongly in 
favour of a site for Kadesh on the west side of this 
whole mountain region, towards Jebel Helal. In 
the map to Robinson’s last edition, a Jebel el Kudeis 
is given on the authority of Abeken. But this spot 
would be too far to the west for the fixed point in- 
tended in Deut. i. 2 as Kadesh Barnea. The indic- 
ations of locality strongly point to a site near 
where the mountain of the Amorites descends to the 
low region of the Arabah and Dead Sea. The nearest 
approximation which can be given to a site for the 
city of Kadesh, may be probably attained by draw. 
ing a circle, from the pass Es-Stifa, at the radius 
of about a day’s journey; its south-western quad- 
rant will intersect the ‘* wilderness of Paran,” or 
Et-Tth, which is there overhung by the superim- 
posed plateau of the mountain of the Amorites; 
while its south-eastern one will cross what has been 
designated as the “ wilderness of Zin.” This seems 
to satisfy all the conditions of the passages of Ge- 
nesis, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, which refer to 
it. The nearest site in harmony with this view, 
which has yet been suggested (Robinson, ii. 175), 
is undoubtedly the Ain el-Wetbeh. To this, how- 
ever, is opposed the remark of a traveller (Stanley, 
S. and P. 95) who went probably with a deliberate 
intention of testing the local features in reference 
to this suggestion, that it does not afford among its 
“stony shelves of three or four feet high” any 
proper ‘‘cliff,” such as is the word specially de- 
scribing that “rock’’ (A. V.) from which the water 
gushed. Notice is due to the attempt to discover 
Kadesh in Petra, the metropolis of the Nabathaeans 
(Stanley, 8. and P. 94), embedded in the mountains 
to which the name of Mount Seir is admitted by 
all authorities to apply, and almost overhung by 
Mount Hor. A paper in the Journal of Sacred Le 
terature, April, 1860; entitled A ges ria 





‘munna were again routed by Gideon (Judg. viii. 
. 10). It must have been on the east of the Jordan, 
. beyond the district of the towns, in the open wastes 
: inbabited by the nomad tribes, But it is difficult 
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tnto the Route of the Exodus, discards all the re-|it with Kana el-Jeltt,—most probably the Cana 
seived sites for Sinai, even that of Mount Hor, and | oF GALILEE of the N. T. 
fixes on Elusa (Zl Kalesah) as that of Kadesh. Ke'dar, the second in order of the sons of Ish- 

Kad'miel, one of the Levites who with his family | mael (Gen, xxv. 13; 1 Chr. i. 29), and the name of 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel, and appa- | a great tribe of the Arabs, settled on the north-west 
rently a representative of the descendants of Hoda- | of the peninsula and the confines of Palestine. This 
viah, or, as he is elsewhere ealled, Hodaveh or tribe seems to have been, with Tema, the chief Tee 
Judah (Fzr. ii. 40; Neh. vii. 43), He and his | presentative of Ishmael’s sons in the western portion 
house are prominent in history on three occasions | of the land they originally peopled. The “glory 
(Ezr. iii. 9; Neh. ix. 4, 5, x. 9). of Kedar” is recorded by the prophet Isaiah (xxi. 

Kad'menites, the, a people named in Gen. xv. 18-17) in the burden upon Arabia ; and its im- 
19 only; one of the nations who at that time occu- | portance may also be inferred from the “ princes of 
pied the land promised to the descendants of Abram. | Kedar,” mentioned by Ez. (xxvii. 21), as well as the 
Bochart derives the Kadmonites from Cadmus, and | pastoral character of the tribe. They appear also 
farther identifies them with the Hivites. It is | to have been, like the wandering tribes of the pre- 
more probable that the name Kadmonite in its one | sent day, ‘archers’ and “ mighty men” (Js. xx}. 
occurrence is a synonym for the Bene-KEDEM— 17; comp. Ps. cxx. 5). That they also settled in 
the “children of the Kast.” villages or towns, we find from Isaiah (xiii. 11). 

Kalia'i, a priest in the days of Joiakim the son | The tribe seems to have been one of the most con- 
of Jeshua. He represented the family of Sallai | spicuous of all the Ishmaelite tribes, and hence the 
(Neh, xii. 20). Rabbins call the Arabians universally by this name, 

Ka'nah, one of the places which formed the land- | As a link between Bible history and Mohammadan 
marks ef the boundary of Asher; apparently next traditions, the tribe of Kedar is probably found in 
to Zidon-rabbah, or “great Zidon” (Josh. xix. 28 the people called the Cedrei by Pliny, on the con- 
only). If this inference is correct, then Kanah can | fines of Arabia Petraea to the south. 
hardly be identified in the modern village Kana,| Ke'demah, the youngest of the sons of Ishmael 
six miles inland, not from Zidon, but from Tyre, (Gen, xxv. 15; 1 Chr.i. 31). — 
nearly 20 miles south thereof, An Ain-Kana is| Ke'demoth, one of the towns In the district east 
marked in the map of Van de Velde, about 8 miles | of the Dead Sea allotted to the tribe of Reuben 
S.E. of Saida (Zidon), close to the eonspicuous cok xiii, 18); given to the Merurite Levites 
village Jurjéa, at which latter place Zidon lies full | (Josh. xxi. 87; 1 Chr. vi. 79). It possibly pa 
in view (Van de Velde, ii. 437). This at least | ferred its name on the “wilderness, oF uncultivat 
answers more nearly the requirements of the text. ture land, “ of Kedemoth,” (Num. xx. 23; Deut. 

Ka'nah, the River, stream falling into the | ii. 26, 27, &.). As in other cases we must await 
Mediterranean, which formed the division between | further investigation on the east of the Dead Sea. 
the territories of Ephraim and Manasseh, the former ‘desh. 1. In the extreme south of Juda 
on the south, the latter on the north (Josh. xvi. 
8, xvii. 9). Dr. Robinson (iii, 135) identifies it 
“without doubt” with a wady, which taking its 
rise in the central mountains of Ephraim, near 
Akrabeh, some 7 miles S.E. of Nablus, enters the 
sea just above Jaffa as Nahr-el-Aweh ; bearing 
during part of its course the name of Wady Kanah. 
The conjecture of Schwarz (51) is more plausible— 
that it is a wady which commences west of and 
close to Nablus, at Ain-el-Khassab, and falls into 
the sea as Nahr Falaik, and which bears also the 
name of Wady al-K hassab—the reedy stream. 

Kare'ah, the father of Johanan and Jonathan, 
who supported Gedaliah’s authority and avenged 
his murder (Jer. xl, 8, 13, 15, 16, xli. 11, 13, 14, 
16, xlii. 1, 8, xliii. 2, 4, 5). 

Karka’a, one of the landmarks on the south 
boundary of the tribe of Judah (Josh, xv. 3). Its 
site is unknown, 

Kar'kor, the place in which Zebah and Zal- 







































Josh. xv. 23).—-8. A city of Issachar, which ace 
sere to ae catalogue of 1 Chr. vi. was allotted 
to the Gershonite Levites (ver. 72). The Kedesh 
mentioned among the cities whose kings were slain 
by Joshua (Josh, xii. 22), in company with Me- 
giddo and Jokneam of Carmel, would seem to have 
been this city of Issachar.<=8. KEDESH: also KE- 
DESH IN GALILEE: and once, Judg. iv. 6, KEDESH- 
NaPHTALL One of the fortified cities of the tribe 
of Naphtali, named between Hazor and Edrei ar 
xix. 37); appointed as a city of refuge, and allot 
with its “‘suburbs” to the Gershonite Levites (xx. 


Barak (Judg. iv, 6), and there he and Deborah 
sositied the tribes » Zebulun and Naphtali before 
the conflict (9, asi being probably, as ghee 
implies, a “ holy place” of great antiquity. — 
taken by Tiglath-Pileser in the reign of Pekah § 1 
rv. 29). Its next and Jost appearance in the * 

is as the scene of a battle between Jonathan Blac 
cabaeus and the forces of Demetrius (i Mae 
63, 73, A. V. CADES). ‘After this time it 15 §p° an 
of by Josephus as in the possession of the eR % 
‘a strong inland village, : well fortified. rae a 
binson has with er pro athe ore 
spot at Kades, a village situa 

igs of the basin of the ‘Ard-el- Huleh, the great de- 
pressed basin or tract through which Dies lie 
makes its way into the Sea of Merom. & athe 
10 English miles N. of Safed, 4 to the N.W. 
upper part of the Sea of Merom, an 
of Banias. f the 
Kehela'thah, a desert encampment oF 
Israelites (Num. xxxiii. 22), of which nothing 1% 


known. 


to believe that it can have been so far to the south 
as it is placed by Eusebius and Jerome, namely one 
day's journey (about 15 miles) north of Petra. 
Kar'tah, a town of Zebulun, allotted to the Me- 
rarite Levites (Josh. xxi. 34). 
Kar'tan, a city of Naphtali, allotted to the 
Gershonite Levites (Josh. xxi. 32). In the parallel 
list of 1 Chr. vi. the name appears in the more ex- 
panded form of Kins arHarm (ver. 76). 
i Katt’ath, one of the cities of the tribe of Ze- 
ulun (Josh, xix. 15), Schwarz seeks to identify 
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- Ke'ilah, acity of the Shefelah or lowland district 
ef Judah (Josh. xv. 44). Its main interest consists 
in its connexion with David. He rescued it from 
an attack of the Philistines, who had fallen upon 
the town at the beginning of the harvest. It was 
then a fortified place, with walls, gntes, and bars 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 7). During this time the massacre 
of Nob was perpetrated, and Keilah became the re- 
pository of the sacred Ephod, which Abiathar the 
priest, the sole survivor, had carried off with him 
(ver. 6). The inhabitants soon plotted David’s be- 
trayal to Saul, then on his road to besiege the place. 
Of this intention David was warned by Divine intim- 
ation. He therefore left (1 Sam. xxiii. 7-13). In 
the map of Lieut. Van de Velde (1858), the name 
Kila occurs attached to a site with ruins, on the 
lower road from Beit Jibrin to Hebron, at very 
nearly the right distance from B. Jibrin (almost 
certainly Eleutheropolis), and in the neighbourhood 
of Beit Nusib (Nezib) and Maresa (Mareshah). 

Ke'ilah the Garmite, apparently a descendant 
of the great Caleb (1 Chr. iv. ae There is no ap- 
parent connexion with the town Keilah. 

Kelai'ah = Kewita (Ezr. x. 23). 

Kellita, one of the Levites who returned with 
Ezra (Ezr. x. 23). He assisted in expounding the 
law (Neh. viii. 7), and signed the covenant with 
Nehemiah (Neh. x. 10). 

Kem'uel. 1, The son of Nahor by Milcah, and 
father of Aram (Gen, xxii, 21).—@. The son of 
Shiphtan, and prince of the tribe of Ephraim; one 
of the twelve inen appointed by Moses to divide 
the land of Canaan (Num. xxxiv. 24).—=8. A 
Levite, father of Hashabiah, prince of the tribe in 
the reign ot David (1 Chr. xxvii. 17). 

Ke'nan = CaINAN the son of Enos (1 Chr. i. 
2), whose name is also correctly given in this form 
in the margin of Gen. v. 9, 

Ke'nath, one of the cities on the east of Jordan, 
with its “daughter-towns” (A. V. “ villages”) 
taken possession of by a certain NOBAH, who then 
called it by his own name (Num. xxxii. 42). Its 
site has been recovered with tolerable certainty in 
ne Nile si at Kenawdt, a ruined town at the 

em extremi ; i 
Nef Bist mity of the Lejah, about 20 miles 
oe 1, Son of Eliphaz, the son of Esau, 

* was one of the dukes of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 15. 
42; 1 Chr, i, 53).==-8, One of the same family, a 
grandson of Caleb, according to 1 Chr. iv. 15, where, 

Owever, the Hebrew text is corrupt. Another 
hame has possibly fallen out before Kenaz, 

nh mesite (written Kenissite, A. V. Gen. xv. 

; ),an Edomitish tribe (Num. xxxii. 12; Josh. xiv. 

ou It is difficult to account for the Kenezites 

isting as a tribe so early as before the birth of 

i as they appear to have done from Gen. xv. 
ne But the enumeration may be a later explan- 
ie addition by Moses or some later editor. 
natio nite, the, and Ke'nites, the, a tribe or 
ieee history is strangely interwoven with 
ia the chosen people. The first mention of 
Monites in company with the Kenizzites and Kad- 

(Gen. xv. 19), Their origin is hidden 

: oe Po we may fairly infer that they were 

thot | the larger nation of MiplAN—from the 

19, be ethro, who in Exodus (see ii. 15, 16, iv. 
idiac’?,'®, Peptesented as dwelling in the land of 

pay j as priest or prince of that nation is in 

: r 16, iv. 11) as distinctly said to have 
enite, The important services rendered 
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by the sheikh of the Kenites to Moses during a 
time of great pressure and difficulty, were rewarded 
by the latter with a promise of firm friendship 
between the two peoples. The connexion then 
commenced lasted as firmly as a connexion could 
last between a settled people like Israel und one 
whose tendencies were so ineradicably nomadic as 
the Kenites. They seem to have accompanied the 
Hebrews during their wanderings (Num. xxiv. 21, 
22; Judg. i. 16; comp. 2 Chr, xxviii. 15). But 
the wanderings of Israel over, they forsook the 
neighbourhood of the towns, and betook themselves 
to freer air—to “the wilderness of Judah, which 
is to the south of Arad” (Judg. i. 16). But one 
of the sheikhs of the tribe, Heber by name, had 
wandered north instead of south (Judg. iv. 11). 
The most remarkable development of this people is to 
be found in the sect or family of the RECHABITES. 

Ke'nizzite. Gen. xv, 19. [KENEZITE.] 

Ke'ren-Hap'puch, the youngest of the daugh- 
ters of Job, born to him during the period of his 
reviving prosperity (Job xlii. 14). 

Ke'rioth. 1. A name which occurs among the 
lists of the towns in the southern district of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 25). According to the A. V. (‘‘ Kerioth, 
and Hezron’’) it denotes a distinct place from the 
name which follows it; but this separation is not in 
accordance with the accentuation of the Rec. He- 
brew text, and is now generally abandoned, and the 
name taken as “‘ Keriyoth-Hezron, which is Hazor.” 
Dr. Robinson and Lieut. Van de Velde propose to 
identify it with Kuryetein (‘the two cities”), a 
ruined site which stands about 10 miles S. from 
Hebron, and 3 from Main (Maon).—2. A city of 
Moab, named by Jeremiah only (Jer. xlviii. 24). By 
Mr. Porter it is unhesitatingly identified with Au- 
reiyeh, a ruined town of some extent lying between 
Busrah and Sulkhad, in the southern part of the 
Haurén. The chief argument in favour of this is 
the proximity of Kureiyeh to Busrah, which Mr. 
Porter accepts as identical with the BozRaH of the 
same passage of Jeremiah. 

Ke'ros, one of the Nethinim, whose descendants 
returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 44; Neh. 
vii. 47), 

Kettle, a vessel for culinary or sacrificial pnr- 
poses (1 Sam. ii. 14), The Hebrew word is also 
rendered “ basket”? in Jer. xxiv. 2, ‘¢ caldron” in 
2 Chr. xxxv, 13, and ‘ pot” in Job xii. 20. 

Ketu'rah, the wife whom Abraham “added and 
took’’ (A. V. “again took”) besides, or after the 
death of, Sarah (Gen. xxv. 1; 1 Chr. i. 32). Ge- 
senius and others adopt the theory that Abraham 
took Keturah after Sarah’s death ; but probability 
seems against it (compare Gen. xvii, 17, xviii, 11; 
Rom. iv. 19; and Heb. xi. 12), and we incline to 
the belief that the passage commencing with xxv. 
1, and comprising perhaps the whole chapter, or at 
least as far as ver. 10, is placed out of its chrono- 
logical sequence in order not to break the main nar- 
rative; and that Abraham took Keturah during 
Sarah's lifetime. That she was strictly speaking 
his wife is also very uncertain. In the record in 
1 Chr. i, 32, she is called a “concubine” (comp. 
Gen. xxv. 5, 6). Keturah herself is by Arab 
writers mentioned very rarely and vaguely, and 
evidently only in quoting from a rabbinical writer. 
M. Caussin de Perceval (Zssai, i. 179) has endea- 
voured to identity her with the name of a tribe of 
the Amalekites called Aatoora, but his arguments 
are not of any weight. 
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Key. The key of a native Oriental lock is a piece | valley the dome of the Holy Sepulchre bears S, 
of wood, from 7 inches to 2 feet in length, fitted] by E. The tract around this spot is very rocky. 
with wires or short nails, which, being inserted | The valley runs for 15 minutes directly towards 
laterally into the hollow bolt which serves as a the city; it is here shallow and broad, and in some 
lock, raises other pins within the staple so as to/ parts tilled, though very stony. It now turns 
allow the bolt to be drawn back. But it is not| nearly east, almost at o right angle, and passes to 
difficult to open a lock of this kind even without a | the northward of the Tombs of the Kings. Here it 
key, viz. with the finger dipped in paste or other | is about 200 rods distant from the city; and the 
adhesive substance. The passage Cant, v. 4, 5, is| tract between is tolerably level ground, planted 
thus probably explained. with olive-trees. The valley is still shallow, and 
runs in the same direction for about 10 minutes. 
It then bends again to the south, and, following 
this general course, passes between the city and the 
Mount of Olives, Before reaching the city, and 
also opposite its northern part, the valley spreads 
out into a basin of some breadth, which is tilled, 
and contains plantations of olive and other fruit 
trees, As the valley descends, the steep side upon 
the right becomes more and more elevated above it; 
until, at the gate of St. Stephen, the height of this 
brow is about 100 feet. Here a path winds down 
from the gate on a course S.E. by E., and crosses 
the valley By a bridge. Below the bridge the valley 
contracts gradually, and sinks more rapidly. At 
the distance of 1000 feet from the bridge on 
course S. 10° W. the bottom of the valley has 
become merely a deep gully, the narrow bed of a 
torrent, from which the hills rise directly on each 
side, Here another bridge is thrown across it on 
an arch, The valley now continues of the same 
character, and follows the same course (S. 10° W.) 
for 550 feet further; where it makes a sharp turn 
for a moment towards the right. This portions the 
narrowest of all; it is here a mere ravine between 
high mountains. Below the short turn above 
mentioned, a line of 1025 feet on a course S.W. 
brings us to the Fountain of the Virgin, lying a 
under the western hill. The valley has now nee 
a little; but its bottom is still occupied only by the 
bed of the torrent. From here a course S. 20 W. 
carried us along the village of Siloam (Kefr Scludn) 
on the eastern side, and at 1170 feet we were oP 
posite the mouth of the Tyropoeon and the ‘eae 
Siloam, which lies 255 feet within it. ran 
down, the valley opens more and is tilled. A i 
of 685 feet on the same course (S. 20° W.) bane 
us to a rocky point of the eastern hill, here call 
the Mount of Offence, over against the eieeat . 
the Valley of Hinnom. Thence to the well © ‘ 
or Nehemiah is 275 feet due south. Below the w 
of Nehemiah the Valley of Jehoshaphat seme 
to run S.S.W. between the Mount of Offence tai 
the Hill of Evil Counsel, so called. At ole 
1500 feet or 500 yards below the well the va y 
bends off S, 75° E. for half a mile or more, on 
then turns again more to the south, and pursues a 
way to the Dead Sea. The width of the ae 
valley below the well, as far as to the turn, uh ’ 
from 50 to 100 yards; it is full of olive an a 
trees, and is in most parts ploughed and sown eK ; 

in, Further down it takes the name aaa = 
Arabs of Wady er-Rahib, ‘ Monks’ valey or 
the convent of St. Saba situated on It} ge ae 
nearer to the Dead Sea it is also called Lab we , 
Nér, ‘Fire Valley.’ The channel of the Va eke 
Jehoshaphat, the Brook Kidron of the ena 
is nothing more than the dry bed of a wintry abe 
bearing marks of being occasionally SE all me 
a large volume of water. One point ie sot 
in Dr. Robinson’s description, sufficient'y estig- 
and well-attested to merit farther careful inv 























































Iron Key. (From Thebes.) 


Kezi'a, the second of the daughters of Job, born 
to him after his recovery (Job xlii. 14). 

Keri'z, the Valley of, one of the “cities” of 
Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 21) and the eastern border 
of the tribe. 

Kib’roth - Hatta’avah, Num. xi. 34; marg. 
“the graves of lust’ (comp. xxxiii. 17). From 
there being no change of spot mentioned between it 
and Taberah in xi. 3, it is probably, like the latter, 
about three days’ journey from Sinai (x. 33), and 
near the sea (xi. 22,31). If Hidherd be Hazeroth, 
then “the graves of lust” may be perhaps within 
a day’s journey thence in the direction of Sinai. 

Kibsa,im, a city of Mount-Ephraim, given up 
with its “suburbs” to the Kohathite Levites (xxi. 
22). In the parallel list of 1 Chr. vi. JOKMEAM 
is substituted for Kibzaim (ver. 68), 

Kid. Koen ee 

Kid'ron, the kk, a torrent or valley—not a 
*¢ brook,” as in the A. V.—close to Jerusalem. It 
Jay between the city and the Mount of Olives, and 
was crossed by David in his flight (2 Sum. xv. 23, 
comp. 30), and by our Lord on His way to Geth- 
semane (John xviii. 1; comp. Mark xiv, 26; Luke 
xxii. 39). Its connexion with these two occur- 
rences is alone sufficient to leave no doubt that the 
Nachal-Kidron is the deep ravine on the east of 
Jerusalem, now commonly known as the “ Valley 
of Jehoshaphat.” But it would seem as if the name 
were formerly applied also to the ravines surround- 
ing other portions of Jerusalem—the south or the 
west; since Solomon's prohibition to Shimei to 
pass over the torrent Kidron” (1 K. ii. 37) is 
said to have been broken by the latter when he 
went in the direction of Gath to seek his fugitive 
slaves (41, 42). But there is no evidence of the 
name Kidron having been applied to the southern 
or western ravines of the city. The distinguishing 
peculiarity of the Kidron valley—that in respect to 
which it is most frequently mentioned in the O. T.— 
is the impurity which appears to have been ascribed 
to it. In the time of Josiah it was the common 
cemetery of the city (2 K. xxiii. 6; comp. Jer. 
xxvi. 23, “graves of the common people”’”). How 
‘ong the valley continued to be used for a burying- 
place it is very hard to ascertain. To the date of 
the monuments at the foot of Olivet we have at 
present no clue; but even if they are of pre-Chris- 
tian times there is no proof that they are tombs. 
At present it is the favourite resting-place of Mos- 
Jems and Jews, the former on the west, the latter 
on the east of the valley. The following descrip- 
tion of the valley of Kidron in its modern state is 
taken frorn Dr. Robinson :—From the head of the 
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ation—the possibility that the Kidron flows below | and he has probably never had any further restraint 
the present surface of the ground. Dr. Barclay | upon the free exercise of his vast authority than 
mentions “a fountain. that bursts forth daring the | has arisen from Ais regard for religion, his respect 
winter in a valley entering the Kidron from the | for established usages, his desire of reputation, and 
north, and flows several hundred yards before it | his fear of exciting an opposition that might be 
sinks;” and again he testifies that at a point in dangerous to his power, or to his life” (Malcolm's 
the valley about two miles below the city the mur- | Persia, vol. ii. 303). Besides being commander- 
murings of a stream deep below the ground may | in-chief of the army, supreme judge, and absolute 
be distinctly heard, which stream, on excavation, | master, as it were, of the lives of his subjects, the 
he actually discovered. His inference is that between | king exercised the power of imposing taxes on them, 
the two points the brook is flowing in a subterra- | and of exacting from them personal service and 
neous channel, as is “not at all unfrequent in Pa- | labour. And the degree to which the exaction of 
lestine.”’ personal labour might be carried on a special occa- 

Ki'nah, a city of Judah, one of those which lay | sion is illustrated by King Solomon's requirements 
on the extreme south boundary of the tribe, next to | for building the temple. In addition to these 
Edom (Josh. xv, 22). The “town Cinah situated earthly powers, the King of Israel had a more awful 
near the wilderness of Zin” with which Schwarz claim to respect and obedience. He was the vice- 
would identify it, is not to be found in his own or gerent of Jehovah (1 Sam. x, 1, xvi. 13), and as it 
any other map. were His son, if just and holy (2 Sam. vii, 14; Ps, 

Kindred, I. Of the special names denoting re- | Ixxxix. 26, 27, ii. 6,7). He had been set apart 
lation by consanguinity, the principal will be found been 


as a consecrated ruler. Upon his head had 
explained under their proper heads, FATHER, BRo- | poured the holy anointing oil, composed of olive-oil, 
TRER, &. It will be there seen that the words 


myrrh, cinnamon, sweet calamus, and cassia, which 
Which denote near relation in the direct line are | had hitherto been reserved exclusively for the priests 
used also for the other superior or inferior degrees | of Jehovah, especially the high-priest, or had been 
in that line, as grandfather, grandson, &c.—lI. The 


solely used to anoint the Tabernacle of the Congreg- 
Words which express collateral consanguinity are— | ation, the Ark of the Testimony, and the vessels 
1. uncle; 2, aunt; 3. nephew; 4, niece (not in 


A. V.); 5. cousin.—IIL. The terms of affinity are 
—1, (@) father-in-law, (6) mother-in-law ; 2. (a) 
son-in-law, (5) daughter-in-law; 3. (a) brother-in- 
law, () sister-in-law. The domestic and econom- 

questions arising out of kindred may be classed 
under the three heads of MaRRIAGE, INHERIT- 
ANCE, and BLoop-REVENGE, and the reader is 


to the articles on th j i 
sion thereoe, on those subjects for inform- 








































10; 1 K. i. 39). He had become, in fact, emphat- 
ically “the Lord’s Anointed.” A raler in whom 
so much authority, human and divine, was e:m- 
bodied, was naturally distinguished by outward 
honours and luxuries, He had a court of Oriental 
magnificence. When the power of the kingdom 
Was at its height, he sat on a throne of ivory, 
covered with pure gold, at the feet of which were 
two figures of lions. The king was dressed in 
royal robes (1 K. xxii, 10; 2 Chr, xviii, 9); his 
insignia were, a crown or diadem of pure gold, or 
perhaps radiant with precious gems (2 Sam. i. 10, 
mi. 30; 2 K, xi, 12; Ps, xxi. 3), and a royal 
sceptre. Those who approached him did him obeis- 
ance, bowing down and touching the ground with 
their foreheads (1 Sam. xxiv, 8; 2 Sam. xix. 24); 
and this was done even by a king’s wife, the mother 
of Solomon (1K. i. 16). Their officers and subjects 
called themselves his servants or slaves, though they 
do not seem habitually to have given way to such 
extravagant salutations as in the Chaldaean and 
Persian courts (1 Sam. xvii. 32, 34, 36, xx. 8; 
2 Sam. vi. 20; Dan. ii. 4). As in the East to 
this day, a kiss was a sign of respect and homage 
(1 Sam. x. 1, perhaps Ps, ii. 12). He lived in a 
splendid palace, with porches and columns (1 K. 
vii. 2-7). All his drinking vessels were of gold 
(1 K. x. 21), He had a large harem, which in the 
time of Solomon must have been the source of 
enormous expense. As is invariably the case in 
the great eastern monarchies at present, his harem 
was guarded by eunuchs; translated “ officers” in 
the A. V. for the most part (1 Sam. viii. 15; 2 K. 
xxiv. 12,15; 1K. xxii. 9; 2K. viii. 6, ix. 32, 33, 
xx. 18, xxiii. 11; Jer. xxxviii. 7), The law of suc- 
cession to the throne is somewhat obscure, but i* 
seems most probable that the king during his life 
time named his successor. This was certainly th. 
case with David (1 K. i. 30, ii. 22); and with 
Rehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 2t, 22), At the same time, 
if no partiality for a favourite wife or son inter- 
vened, there would always be a natural bias of 
affection in favour of the eldest son. The following 
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¢ Immediate occasion of the substitution of a 
regal form of government for that of the Judges, 
aie to have been the siege of Jabesh-Gilead by 
: oa king of the Ammonites (1 Sam. xi, 1, xii. 
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is a list of some of the officers of the king :—1. The 
Recorder or Chronicler, who was perhaps analogous 
te the Histeriographer whom Sir John Malcolm 
mentions as an officer of the Persian court, whose 
duty it is to write the annals of the king's reign ( His- 
tory of Persia, c. 23). 2. The Scribe or Secretary 

2 Sam. viii. 17, xx. 25; 2 K. xii. 10, xix. 2, xxii. 

). 3. The officer who was “ over the house”? (Is. 
xxii. 15, xxxvi. 3). His duties would be those of 
chief steward of the household, and would embrace 
all the internal economical a ents of the 
palace, 4, The king’s friend (1 K. iv. 5), called 
likewise the king’s companion. 5, The keeper of 
the vestry or wardrobe (2 K. x. 22). 6. The cap- 
tain of the body-guard (2 Sam, xx. 23). 7. Distinct 
otficers over the king’s treasures, his storehouses, 
labourers, vineyards, olive-trees, and sycamore-trees, 
herds, camels, and flocks (1 Chr. xxvii. 25-31). 8. 
The officer over all the host or army of Israel, the 
commander-in-chief of the army (2 Sam, xx. 23; 
1 Chr, xxvii. 34; 2 Sam. xi. 1). 9, The royal 
counsellors (1 Chr. xxvii. 32; Is. iii. 3, xix. 11, 13). 
The following is a statement of the sources of the 
royal revenues: ——1. The royal demesnes, corn- 
fields, vineyards, and olive-gardens, 2. The produce 
of the royal flocks (1 Sam. xxi. 7; 2 Sam. xiii. 23 ; 
2 Chr. xxvi. 10; 1 Chr. xxvii. 25). 3. A nominal 
tenth of the produce of corn-land and vineyards and 
of sheep (1 Sam. viii, 15, 17). 4. A tribute from 
merchants who passed through the Hebrew ter- 
ritory (1 K. x. 14). 5, Presents made by his 
subjects (1 Sam. x. 27, xvi. 20; 1 K.x. 25; Ps. 
Ixxii. 10). 6. In the time of Solomon, the king 
had trading vessels of his own at sea (1 K. x. 22). 
It is probable that Solomon and some other kings 
may have derived some revenue from commercial 
ventures (1 K. ix. 28). 7. The spoils of war taken 
.from conquered nations and the tribute paid by 
them (2 Sam. viii, 2, 7, 8, 10; 1 K. iv. 21; 2 Chr. 
xxvii. 5). 8. Lastly, an undefined power of exact- 
ing compulsory labour, to which reference has been 
already made (1 Sam, viii. 12, 13, 16), 

Kings, First and Second Books of, originally 
only one book in the Hebrew Canon, and first edited 
in Hebrew as two by Bomberg, after the model 
of the LXX. and the Vulgate. They are called 
by the LXX., Origen, &c., BaosAerdv rpirn und 
verdprn, third and fourth of the Kingdoms (the 
books of Samuel being the first and second), but by 
the Latins, with few exeptions, tertius et quartus 
Regum liber. The division into two books, being 
purely artificial and as it were mechanical, may be 
overlooked in speaking of them; and it must also 
be remembered that the division between the books 
of Kings and Samuel is equally artificial, and that 
in point of fact the historical books commencing 
with Judges and ending with 2 Kings present the 
appearance of one work. But to confine ourselves 
to the books of Kings. We shall consider—I, Their 
historical and chronological range ;—II. Their pe- 
culiarities of diction, and other features in their 
literary aspect ;—III. Their authorship, and the 
sources of the author’s information ;—IV. Their 
relation to the books of Chronicles ;—V. Their place 
in the canon, and the references to them in the New 
Testament.—I., The books of Kings range from 
David’s death and Solomon's accession to the throne 
of Israel, commonly reckoned as B.C. 1015, but ac- 
cording to Lepsius B.c, 993, to the destruction of 
~ kingdom of Judah and the desolation of Jeru- 
sa’em, and the burning of the Temple, according to 
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the same reckoning B.c. 588, (B.c. 586, Lepsius 
—a period of 427 (or 405) years: with a sup- 
plemental notice of an event that occurred after 
an interval of 26 years, viz. the liberation of Je 
hoiachin from his prison at Babylon, and a still 
further extension to Jehoiachin’s death, the time of 
which is not known, but which was probably not 
long after his liberation, The history therefore 
comprehends the whole time of the Israelitish mo- 
narchy, exclusive of the reigns of Saul and David. 
As regards the affairs of foreign nations, and the 
relation of Israel to them, the historical notices in 
these books, though in the earlier times scanty, are 
most valuable, and in striking accordance with the 
latest additions to our knowledge of contemporary 
profane history. The names of Omri, Jehu, Me- 
nahem, Hoshea, Hezekiah, &c., are believed to have 
been deciphered in the cuneiform inscriptions, which 
also contain pretty full accounts of the campaigns 
of Tiglath-Pileser, Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esar- 
haddon: Shalmaneser’s name has not yet been dis- 
covered, though two inscriptions in the British 
Museum are thought to refer to his reign. Another 
most important aid to a right understanding of the 
history in these books, and to the filling up of its 
outline, is to be found in the prophets, and expeo- 
ially in Isaiah and Jeremiah. It must, however, 
be admitted that the chronological details expressly 
given in the books of Kings form a remarkable con- 
trast with their striking historical accuracy. These 
details are inexplicable, and frequently entirely con- 
tradictory. The very first date of a decidedly 
chronological character which is given, that of the 
foundation of Solomon’s temple (1 K. vi. 1), is ma- 
nifestly erroneous, as being irreconcileable with any 
view of the chrovology of the times of the Judges, 
or with St. Paul’s calculation, Acts xiii. 20. It is 
in fact abandoned by almost all chronologists, to 
whatever school they belong, whether ancient or 
modern, and is utterly ignored by Josephus, As 
regards, however, these chronological difficulties, it 
must be observed they are of two essentially different 
kinds. One kind is merely the want of the data 
necessary for chronological exactness, But the other 
kind of difficulty is of a totally different character, 
and embraces dates which are very exact in their 
mode of expression, but are erroneous and cea 
dictory. (1.) When we sum up the years of's 
the reigns of the kings of Israel as given in the 
books of Kings, and then all the years of the reigns 
of the kings of Judah from the Ist of Rehoboam to 
the Gth of Hezekiah, we find that, instead of a 
two sums agreeing, there is an excess of 19 or 2 
years in Judah ; the reigns of the latter enous 
to 261 years, while the former make up only 24 t 
But we are able to get somewhat nearer to the va 
of this disagreement, because it so happens yew : 
parallel histories of Israel and Judah touch in fou 
or five points where the synchronisms are prec 2 
marked. These points are (1) at the caret 
accessions of Jeroboam and Rehoboam; (2) at the 
simultaneous deaths of Jehoram and » OF 
which is the same thing, the simultaneous eae 
sions of Jehu and Athaliah; (3) at the 15th be 
of Amaziah, which was the Ist of yrange 
(2 K. xiv. 17); (4) in the reign of Ahaz, whe 
was contemporary with some part of Pekah “th ; 
according to the test of 2 K. xvi. 1, the ar 
first years of Ahaz with the three last of 5 
and (5) at the 6th of Hezekiah, which was tt 
of Hoshea. Beginning with the sub-period W. 
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commences with the double accession of Rehoboam 
and Jeroboam, and closes with the double death of 
Ahaziah and Jehoram, we find that the six reigns 
in Judah make up 95 years, and the eight reigns in 
Israel make up 98 years. Here there is an excess 
of 3 years in the kingdom of Israel, which may, 
however, be readily accounted for by the frequent 
changes of dynasty there, and the probability of 
fragments of years being reckoned as whole years, 
thus causing the same year to be reckoned twice over. 
Beginning, again, at the double accession of Atha- 
lish and Jehu, we have in Judah 7-+4-40-+-14 first 
years of Amaziah=61, to correspond with 28-+-17 
+16=61, ending with the last year of Jehoash in 
Israel. Starting again with the 15th of Amaziah = 
1 Jeroboam II., we have 15+52+ 16-+-3 =86 (to 
the 3rd year of Ahaz), to correspond with 41--1+ 
104-2+4-20=74 (to the close of Pekah’s reign), 
where we at once detect a deficiency on the part of 
Israel of (86-74 =) 12 years, if at least the 3rd of 
Ahaz really corresponded with the 20th of Pekah. 
And lastly, starting with the year following that 
last named, we have 13 last years of Ahaz--7 first 
of Hezekiah = 20, to correspond with the 9 years of 
Hoshea, where we find another deficiency in Israel 
of 11 years, The discrepance of 12 years first 
occurs in the third period. We are told in 2 K. 
xv. 8 that Zachariah began to reign in the 38th of 
Usziah, and (xiv. 23) that his father Jeroboam 
began to reign in the 15th of Amaziah. Jeroboam 
Must therefore have reigned 52 or 53 years, not 
41: for the idea of an interregnum of 11 or 12 
years between Jeroboam and his son Zachariah is 
absurd. But the addition of these 12 years to 
Jeroboam’s reign exactly equalizes the period in the 
two kingdoms, which would thus contain 86 years. 
As regards the discrepance of 11 years in the last 
Period, nothing can in itself be more probable than 
either during some part of Pekah’s lifetime, 

or after his death, a period, not included in the 
regnal years of either Pekah or Hoshea, should have 
elapsed, when there was either a state of anarchy, 
or the government was administered by an Assyr- 
lan officer, (2.) Turning next to the other class 
of difficulties Mentioned above, the following in- 
stances will perhaps be thought to justify the opinion 
that the dates in these books which are intended 
to establish a precise chronology are the work of a 
much later hand or hands than the books them- 
telves, The date in 1 K. vi. 1 is one which is ob- 
Viously intended for strictly chronological purposes, 
correct, it would, taken in conjunction with the 
Subsequent notes of time in the books of Kings, 
A them to be correct also, give to a year 
5 \ length of the time from the Exodus to the Ba- 
hits captivity, and establish a perfect connexion 
Gio and profane history. But so little 
with @ case, that this date is quite irreconcileable 
almege oe Ptian history, and is, as stated above, by 
ae universal consent rejected by chronologists, 
followed puey Scriptural grounds, This date is 
parallel by precise synchronistic definitions of the 
which reigns of Israel and Judah, the effect of 
Would be, and must have been designed to 

sere wpPely the want of accuracy in stating the 
months Pi reigns without reference to the odd 
continual But these synchronistic definitions are in 
pes discord with the statement of the length 
cad al Ake ee to 1K. xxii. 51 Ahaziah suc- 
sceording to rage 17th year of Jehoshaphat. But 
: 8 € statement of the length of Ahab’s 
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reign in xvi. 29, Ahab died in the 18th of Jeho- 
shaphat ; while according to 2 K.i, 17, Jehoram 
the son of Ahaziah succeeded his brother (after his 
2 years’ reign) in the second year of Jehoram the 
son of Jehoshaphat, though, according to the length 
of the reigns, he must have succeeded in the 18th 
or 19th of Jehoshaphat (see 2 K. iii, 1), who 
reigned in all 25 years (xxii. 42). [JEHORAM.] 
As regards Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat, the 
statements are so contradictory that Archbishop 
Usher actually makes three distinct beginnings to 
his regnal era, From the length of Amaziah’s 
reign, as given 2 K, xiv. 2, 17, 23, it is manifest 
that Jeroboam II. began to reign in the 15th year 
of Amaziah, and that Uzziah began to reign in the 
16th of Jeroboam, But 2 K. xv. 1 places the com- 
mencement of Uzziah’s reign in the 27th of Jero- 
boam, and the accession of Zachariah = the close of 
Jeroboam’s reign, in the 38th of Uzziah, state- 
ments utterly contradictory and_irreconcileable. 
Other grave chronological difficulties seem to have 
their source in the same erroneous calculations on 
the part of the Jewish chronologist.—lI. The pecul- 
iarities of diction in the books of Kings and other 
features in their literary history, may be briefly 
disposed of. On the whole the peculiarities of dic- 
tion in these books do not indicate a time after the 
captivity, or towards the close of it, but on the 
contrary point pretty distinctly to the age of Jere- 
miah. The general character of the language is, 
most distinctly, that of the time before the Baby- 
lonish captivity. But it is worth consideration 
whether some traces of dialectic varieties in Judah 
and Israel, and of an earlier admixture of Syriasms 
in the language of Israel, may not be discovered 
in those portions of these books which refer to 
the kingdom of Israel. As regards the text, it 
is far from being perfect. Besides the errors in 
numerals, some of which are probably to be traced 
to this source, such passages as 1 K. xv. 6; v. 10, 
com with v. 2; 2 K. xv. 30, viii. 16, xvii. 
34, are manifest corruptions of transcribers. In 
connexion with these literary peculiarities may be 
mentioned also some remarkable variations in the 
version of the LXX. These consist of transpositions, 
omissions, and some considerable additions. The 
most important transpositions are the history of 
Shimei’s death, 1 K. ii. 36-46, which in the LXX, 
ee Vat.) comes after iii, 1, and divers scrape 
rom chs, iv., v., and ix., accompanied by one or 
two remarks of the translators. ‘The sections 1 K. 
iv. 20-25, 2-6, 26, 21, 1, are strung together and 
precede 1 K. iii. 2-28, but are many of them re- 
peated again in their proper places. The sections 
1 K. iii. 1, ix. 16, 17, are strung together, and 
placed between iv. 34 and v. 1. The section 1 K. 
vii. 1-12 is placed after vii. 51. Section viii. 12, 
13, is placed after 53. Section ix. 15-22 is placed 
after x. 22. Section xi. 43, xii. 1, 2, 3, is much 
transposed and confused in LXX. xi. 43, 44, xii. 
1-8. Section xiv. 1-21 is placed in the midst of 
the long addition to ch. xii. mentioned below. 
Section xxii. 42-50 is placed after xvi. 28. Chaps. 
xx. and xxi. are Section 2 K. iii. 1-3 
is placed after 2 K. i. 18. The omissions are few. 
Section 1 K. vi. 11-14 is entirely omitted, and 37, 
38, are only slightly alluded to at the opening of 
ch. iii. The erroneous clause 1 K. xv. 6 is omitted ; 
and so are the dates of Asa’s reign in xvi. 8 and 15; 
and there are a few verbal omissions of no conse- 
quence. The chief interest lies in the additions, of 
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which the principal are the following. The sup- 
posed mention of a fountain as among Solomon’s 
works in the Temple in the passage after 1 K. ii. 
35; of a paved causeway on Lebanon, iii. 46; of 
Solomon pointing tothe sun at the dedication of the 
Temple, before he uttered the prayer, “The Lord 
said he would dwell in the thick darkness,” &c., 
viii. 12, 13 (after 53, LXX.), the information that 
‘¢ Joram his trcther’’ perished with Tibni, xvi. 22 ; 
an additional date “in the 24th year of Jeroboam,” 
xv. 8; numerous verbal additions, as xi. 29, xvii. 
1, &c.; and lastly, the long passage concerning Je- 
roboam: the son of Nebat, inserted between xii. 24 
and 25. Of the other additions the mention of 
Tibni’s brother Joram is the one which has most the 
semblance of an historical fact, or makes the exist- 
ence of any other source of history probable. See 
too 1 K. xx. 19, 2 K. xv. 25. There remains only 
the long passage about Jeroboam. It appears evid- 
ent that this account is only an apocryphal version 
made up of the existing siateriale in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, after the manner of 1 Esdras, Bel and 
the Dragon, the apocryphal Esther, and the Targums. 
Another feature in the literary condition of our 
books must just be noticed, viz. that the compiler, 
in arranging his materials, and adopting the very 
words of the documents used by him, has not always 
been careful to avoid the a4 of contradic- 
tion.—lII. As regards the authorship of these books, 
but little difficulty presents itself. The Jewish 
tradition which ascribes them to Jeremiah, is borne 
out by the strongest internal evidence, in addition 
to that of the language. The last chapter, espec- 
ially as compared with the last chapter of the 
Chronicles, bears distinct traces of having been 
written by one who did not go into captivity, but 
remained in Judea, after the destruction of the 
Temple. This suits Jeremiah. The events singled 
out for mention in the concise narrative, are pre- 
cisely those of which he had personal knowledge, 
and in which he took special interest. The writer 
in Kings has nothing more to tell us concerning the 
Jews or Chaldees in the land of Judah, which ex- 
actly agrees with the hypothesis that he is Jeremiah, 
who we know was carried down to Egypt with the 
fugitives. In fact, the date of the writing and the 
position of the writer, seem as clearly marked by 
the termination of the narrative at xxv. 26, as in 
the case of the Acts of the Apostles. The annexa- 
tion of this chapter to the writings of Jeremiah so 
as to form Jer. lii. (with the additional clause con- 
tained 28-30) is an evidence of a very ancient, if 
not a contemporary belief, that Jeremiah was the 
author of it. Going back to the xxivth chapter, 
we find in ver. 14 an enumeration of the captives 
taken with Jehoiachin identical with that in Jer, 
xxiv. 1; in ver. 13, a reference to the vessels of the 
Temple precisely similar to that in Jer. xxvii. 18- 
20, xxviii. 3, 6. Brief as the narrative is, it brings 
out all the chief points in the political events of 
the time which we know were much in Jeremiah’s 
mind; and yet, which is exceedingly remarkable, 
Jeremiah is never once named (as he is in 2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 12, 21), although the manner of the writer 
is frequently to connect the sufferings of Judah 
with their sins and their neglect of the Word of 
God, 2 K. xvii. 13, seg., xxiv. 2, 3, &. And this 
leads to another striking coincidence between that 
portion of the history which belongs to Jeremiah's 
times, and the writings of Jeremiah himself. De 
Wette speaks of the superficial character of the 
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history of Jeremiah’s times as hostile to the theory 
of Jeremish’s authorship. Now, considering the 
nature of these annals, and their conciseness, this 
criticism seems very unfounded as regards the reigns 
of Josiah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah, It 
must, however, be acknowledged that as regards 
Jehoiakim’s reign, and especially the latter part of 
it, and the way in which he came by his death, the 
narrative is much more meagre than one would 
have expected from a contemporary writer, living 
on the spot. But exactly the same paucity of in- 
formation is found in those otherwise copious notices 
of contemporary events with which Jevemiah’s pro- 
phecies are interspersed. When it is borne in mind 
that the writer of 2 K. was a contemporary writer, 
and, if not Jeremiah, must have had. independent 
means of information, this coincidence will have 
great weight. Going back to the reign of Josiah, 
in the xxiii, and xxii. chapters, the connexion of the 
destruction of Jerusalem with Manasseh’s trans- 
gressions, and the comparison of it to the destruc- 
tion of Samaria, ver. 26, 27, lead us back to xxi. 
10-18, and that passage leads us to Jer. vii. 15, XV. 
4, xix. 3, 4, &. The particular account of Josiah’s 

ver, and his other good works, the reference in 


ver. 24, 25 to the law of Moses, and the finding of 
the Book by Hilkiah the priest, with 
account of that discovery in ch. xxii., ! 
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13th of Josiah; whose xith chap. refers repeatedly 
to the book thus found; who showed his attach- 
lamentation on his 
xxxv, 25), and whose writings show 


With Josiah’s reign necessarily cease 
marked characters of Jeremiah’s author- 
For though the general unity and continuity 
the whole history in 8 
and enable us to calry 
the proofs derive 
must be borne i 
parts of the hie 
of which Jeremiah was not an eye-witness, 
Josiah, would 
arranging, 1n- 

i rases, and, when necessary, 
connecting phrases, Level 


from the closing chapters, yet it 


See e.g. 1 K. xiii. 32. 
sources of information, it may 
have the narrative of contem- 
It has already been 


the whole 


time comprehended in the books of Kings, oF . 
least to the end of the reign of Jehoiakim, 2h. 
xxiv. 5. These annals are constantly cited by name 
as ‘*the Book of the Acts of Solomon, 1 K. x 
41; and, after Solomon, “ the Book of the me 
nicles of the Kings of Judah, or, Israel, ¢.% — 
xiv. 29, xv. 7, xvi. 5, 14, 20; 2 K. x. 34, xxI¥- 
5, &c., and it is manifest that the author of sei 
had them both before him, while he drew sais 
history, in which the reigns of the two king 

are harmonised, and these annals constantly ap en 
to. But in addition to these national annals, ol 
were also extant, at the time that the Books 
Kings were compiled, separate works of xe give 
prophets who had lived in Judah and Israel. ae 
the acts of Uzziah, written by Isaiah, were 


% 
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likely identical with the history of his reign in the 
national chronicles; and part of the history of He- 
zekiah we know is identical in the chronicles and 
in the prophet. The chapter in Jeremiah relating 
to the destruction of the Temple (lii.) is identical 
with that in 2 K, xxiv., xxv. In later times we 
have supposed that a chapter in the prophecies of 
Daniel was used for the national chronicles, and 
appears as Ezr. ch. i. These other works, then, as 
- faras the memory of them has been preserved to 
us, were as follows. For the time of David, the 
book of Samuel the seer, the book of Nathan the 
prophet, and the book of Gad the seer (2 Sam. 
xzi.-xxiv. with 1 K. i. being probably extracted 
from Nathan’s book), which seem to have been 
collected—at least that portion of them relating 
to David—into one work called “the Acts of 
David the King,” 1 Chr. xxix. 29. For the time 
of Solomon, “ the Book of the Acts of Solomon,” 
1 K. xi. 41, consisting probably of parts of the 
“Book of Nathan the prophet, the prophecy of 
Ahijah the Shilonite, and the visions of Iddo the 
seer,” 2 Chr, ix. 29. For the time of Rehoboam, 
“the words of Shemaiah the prophet, and of Iddo 
the seer concerning genealogies,” 2 Chr. xii. 15. 
For the time of Abijah, “the story of the prophet 
Iddo,” 2 Chr. xiii. 22. For the time of Jehosha- 
phat, “the words of Jehu the son of Hanani,’’ 
2 Chr. xx, 34. For the time of Uzziah, ‘the 
writings of Isaiah the prophet,” 2 Chr. xxvi. 22. 
For the time of Hezekiah, “the vision of Isaiah the 
prophet, the son of Amoz,” 2 Chr. xxxii, 32. For 
the time of Manasseh, a book called “ the sayings 
of the seers.” For the time of Jeroboam II., a pro- 
Phecy of “ Jonah, the son of Amittai, the prophet, 
of G er,” is cited, 2 K. xiv, 25; and it 
seems likely that there were books containing special 
histories of the acts of Elijah and Elisha, seeing 
that the times of these prophets are described with 
such copiousness, Of the latter Gehazi might well 
have been the author, to judge from 2 K, viii. 4, 5, 
as Elisha himself might have been of the former. 
Possibly too the prophecies of Azariah the son of 
Oded, in Asa’s reign, 2 Chr. xv. 1, and of Hanani 
(2 Chr. xvi. 7), and Micaiah the son of Imlah, in 
Abab's reign; and Eliezer the son of Dodavah, 
in Jehoshaphat's; and Zecharinh the son of Je- 
hoiada, in detounie and Oded, in Pekah’s; and 
» In iah's reign; of the prophe 
Huldab, in Josiah’s, and otheis may ae om 
Preserved in writing, some or all of them. With 
it to the work so often cited in the chronicles 
; Ae Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah,” 
Sea 1; 2 Chr. xvi. 11, xxvii. 7, xxviii. 26, 
, I, 32, Xxxv. 27, xxxvi. 8, it has been thought 
y tome that it was a separate collection containing 
the joint histories of the two kingdoms ; by others 
it is our Books of Kiogs which answer to this 
ec but by Eichhorn, that it is the same as 
died ironicles of the Kings of Judah #0 constantly 
in the Books of Kings; and this last opini 

feems the best founded.—1V. Ag regards tlias cele: 
tion of the Books of Kings to those of Chronicles, 
fee manifest, and is universally admitted, that the 

ormer is by far the older work, The lan 
sei ro pred free from the Persicisms of the Chro. 
more ets ae ey: and is not at all 
dlearly no: in the language of Jeremiah, 
toage Pats Out its relative superiority in regard 
larael as ee also, embracing the kingdom of 
as Judah, is another indication of its 
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composition before the kingdom of Israel was for- 
gotten, and before the Jewish enmity to Samaria, 
which is apparent in such as 2 Chr, xx. 
37, xxv., and in those chapters of Ezra (i.—vi.) 
which belong to Chronicles, was brought to ma- 
turity. While the Books of Chronicles therefore 
were written especially for the Jews after their 
return trom Babylon, the Book of Kings was 
written for the whole of Israel, before their common 
national existence was hopelessly quenched. Another 
comparison of considerable interest between the two 
histories may be drawn in respect to the main de- 
sign, that design having a marked relation both to 
the individual station of the supposed writers, and 
the peculiar circumstances of their country at the 
times of their writing. Jeremiah was himself a 
prophet. He lived while the prophetic office was 
in full vigour, in his own person, in Ezekiel, and 
Daniel, and many others, both true and false. Ac- 
cordingly, we find in the Books of Kings great pro- 
minence given to the prophetic office. Ezra, on 
the contrary, was only a priest. In his days the 
prophetic office had wholly falien into abeyance. 
That evidence of the Jews being the people of God, 
which consisted in the presence of prophets among 
them, was no more. But to the men of his gener- 
ation, the distinctive mark of the continuance of 
God's favour to their race was the rebuilding of the 
Temple at Jerusalem, the restoration of the daily 
sacrifice and the Levitical worship, and the won- 
derful and providential renewal of the Mosaic insti- 
tutions. Moreover, upon the principle that the 
sacred writers were ivfluenced by natural feelings 
in their selection of their materials, it seems most 
appropriate that while the prophetical writer in 
Kings deals very fully with the kingdom of Israel, 
in which the prophets were much more illustrious 
than in Judah, the Levitical writer, on the contrary, 
should concentrate all his thoughts round Jeru- 
salem where alone the Levitical caste had all its 
powers and functions, and should dwell upon all 
the instances preserved in existing muniments of 
the deeds and even the minutest ministrations of 
the priests and Levites, as well as of their faithful- 
ness and sufferings in the cause of truth. rom 
the comparison of parallel narratives in the two 
books, it appears that the results are precisely 
what would naturally arise from the circumstances 
of the case. The writer of Chronicles, having the 
books of Kings before him, and to a great extent 
making those books the basis of his own, but also 
having his own personal views, predilections, and 
motives in writing, writing for a different age, and 
for people under very different circumstances ; and, 
moreover, having before him the original authori- 
ties from which the books of Kings were compiled, 
as well as some others, naturally rearranged the 
older narrative as suited his purpose, and his tastes ; 
gave in full passages which the other had abridged, 
inserted what had been wholly omitted, omitted 
some things which the other had inserted, including 
everything relating to the kingdom of Israel, and 
showed the colour of his own mind, not only in the 
nature of the passages which he selected from the 
ancient documents, but in the reflections which he 
frequently adds upon the events which he relates, 
and possibly also in the turn given to some of the 
speeches which he records. But to say, as has been 
said or insinuated, that a ditlerent view of super- 
natural agency and Divine interposition, or of the 
Mosaic institutions and the Levitical worship, is 
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iven in the two books, or that a less historical (Jam. v. 17,18; Rev. xi. 6); to Jezebel (Rev. i, 
character belongs to one than to the other, is to say 20); are all derived from the Books of Kings, and, 
what has not the least foundation in fact. Super-| with the statement of Elijah’s presence at the Trans 
natural agency, as in the cloud which filled the| figuration, are a striking testimony to their value 
temple of Solomon, 1 K. viii. 10, 11, the appear-| for the purpose of religious teaching, and to their 
ance of the Lord to Solomon, iii. 5, 11, ix. 2, seq. 5 authenticity as a portion of the Word of God. 
the withering of Jéroboam’s hand, xiii. 3-6; the Kir is mentioned by Amos (ix. 7) as the land 
fire from heaven which consumed Elijah’s sacrifice, | from which the Syrians (Aramaeans) were once 
xviii, 38, and numerous other incidents in the lives | ‘‘ brought up;” i.e, apparently, as the country 
of Elijah and Elisha; the smiting of Sennacherib’s | where they had dwelt before migrating to the re- 
army, 2 K. xix. 85; the going back of the shadow | gion north of Palestine. It was also the land to 
on the dial of Ahaz, xx. 11, and in the very fre-| which the captive Syrians of Damascus were re- 
quent prophecies uttered and fulfilled, is really more | moved by Tiglath-Pileser on his conquest of that 
often adduced in these books than in the Chronicles. | city (2 K. xvi. 9; comp. Am, i. 5). Isaiah joins 
The selection therefore of one or two instances of| it with Elam in a passage where Jerusalem is 
miraculous agency which happen to be mentioned | threatened with an attack from a foreign army 
in Chronicles, and not in Kings, as indications of the | (xxii. 6). The common opinion among recent com- 
superstitious credulous disposition of the Jews after | mentators has been that a tract on the river Kur or 
the captivity, can have no effect but to mislead. Cyrus is intended. May not Kir be a variant for 
The same may be said ofa selection of passages in | ish or Kush (Cush), aud represent the eastern 
Chronicles in which the mention of Jewish idolatry | Ethiopia, the Cissia of Herodotus ? 
is omitted. It conveys a false inference, because| Kir-Hara’seth, 2 K. iii, 25. 
the truth is that the Chronicler does expose the| Kir-Ha'resh, Is. xvi. T1. 
idolatry of Judah as severely as the author of Kings, Kir-Hare’seth, Is. xvi. 7. 
aud traces the destruction of Judah to such idolatry | Kir-He'res, Jer. xlviii. 31, 36. This name and 
quite as clearly aud forcibly (2 Chr. xxxvi. 14, seq.). | the three preceding, all slight variations of it, 
The author of Kings again is quite as explicit in his | are all applied to one place, probably K1r-Moas. 
references to the law of Moses, and has many allu-| Whether Heres refers to a worship of the sun 
sions to the Levitical ritual, though he does not | carried on there is uncertain; we are without clue 
dwell so copiously upon the details, See ¢.g. 1 K.| to the meaning of the name. 

ii, 3, iii, 14, viii, 2, 4,9, 53, 56, ix. 9, 20,x.12,} Kir‘iah, apparently an ancient or archaic word, 
xi. 2, xii. 31, 32 ; 2K. xi. 5-7, 12, xii. 5, 11, 13, 16,| meaning a city or town. The grounds for con- 
xiv. 6, xvi. 13, 15, xvii. 7-12, 13-15, 34-39, xviii. sidering it a more ancient word than IR or AR are 
4, 6, xxii. 4, 5, 8, seq., xxiii. 21, &c., besides the | —(1.) Its more frequent occurrence in the names 
constant references to the Temple, and to the ille-| of places existing in the country at the time of the 
gality of highplace worship. So that remarks on| conquest. These will be found below. (2.) Its 
the Levitical tone of Chronicles, when made for the | rare occurrence as a mere appellative, except in 
purpose of supporting the notion that the law of'| poetry. Kiriah may perhaps be compared to the 
Moses was a late invention, and that the Levitical | word ‘ burg ” or “bury,” in our own language. 
worship was of post-Babylonian growth, are made | Closely related to Kiriah is Kereth, apparently 8 
in the teeth of the testimony of the books of Kings, | Phoenician form, which occurs occasionally (Job 
as well as those of Joshua, Judges, and Samuel. | xxix, 7; Prov. viii. 3). This is familiar to us 1 
The opinion that these books were compiled ‘‘ to- | the Latin garb of Carthago, and in the Parthian 
wards the end of the Babylonian exile,” is doubtless | and Armenian names Cirta, Tigrano-Certa. As a 
also adopted in order to weaken as much as possible | proper name it appears in the Bible under the forms 
the force of this testimony.—V. The last point for | of Kerioth, Kartah, Kartan ; besides those imme 
our consideration is the place of these books in the | diately following. : 
Canon, and the references to them in the N.T.| Kirlatha’im, one of the towns of Moab which — 
Their canonical authority having never been dis-| were the “ glory of the country ;” named amongst 
puted, it is needless to bring forward the testimonies | the denunciations of Jeremiah (xlviii. 1, 23) and 
to their authenticity which may be found in Jose-| Ezekicl (xxv. 9). It is the same place as KiR- 
pbus, Eusebius, Jerome, Augustine, &. They | JaTHAIM, in which forn the name elsewhere occurs 
are reckoned among the Prophets, in the three-| in the A. V. 
fold division of the Holy Scriptures; a position Kiriathia‘rius, 1 Esd. v. 19. [King aTHE- 
in accordance with the supposition that they were | anim, and K, Anim. ] aoe 
pean sine by Jeremiah, and contain the narratives Kir'ioth, a place in Moab, the palaces of which 
of the different prophets in succession. They are| were-threatened by Amos with destruction by - 
frequently cited by our Lord and by the Apostles. | (Am. ii. 2); unless indeed the word means simply 
Thus the allusions to Solomon's glory (Matt. vi. | ‘the cities __which is probably the case also 10 
29); to the queen of Sheba’s visit to Solomon | Jer. xlviii. 41. 
to hear his wisdom (xii. 42); to the Temple| Kir’jath, the last of the cities enumerated as be- 
ee vii, 47, 48); to the great drought in the | longing to the tribe of Benjamin (Josh, xvi. ttt 
ays of Elijah, and the widow of Sarepta (Luke | It is named with Gibeath, but without any cop” 
iv. 25, 26); to the cleansing of Naaman the/ ative—“ Gibeath, Kirjath.” Whether there is any 
Syrian (ver. 27); to the charge of Elisha to Gehazi | connexion between these two names or not, saa 
(2 K. iv. 29, comp. with Luke x. 4); to the dress | seems a strong probability that Kirjath is identi r 
of Elijah (Mark i. 6, comp. with 2K. i, 8); to the | with the better known place KiRJATH-JEARIM, all 
ce re oe God’s answer to him (Rom. | that the latter part of the a has been omitt 
»*);5 the raising of the Shunammite’ is very ear. riod. 
arises the dead (Heb. xi. 35) ; to the giving ae 2 St lath eel. On ea of the Jordan, one 
withholding the rain in answer to Elijah’s prayer! of the places which were taken possession of and re 
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built by the Reubenites, and had fresh names con- 
ferred on them (Num. xxxii. 37, and see 38), the 
first and last of which are known with some toler- 
able degree of certainty (Josh. xii. 19). It is pos- 
sibly the same place as that which gave its name to 
the ancient Shaveh-Kiriathaim, though'this is mere 
conjecture, It existed in the time of Jeremiah 
(xlviii. 1,23) and Ezekiel (xxv. 9—in these three 
sag the A. V. gives the name KIRIATHAIM). 
y Eusebius it appears to have been well known. 
He describes it as a village entirely of Christians, 
10 miles west of Medeba, * close to the Baris.” 
Burckhardt (p. 367, July 13) when at Dfadeba 
(Medeba) was told by his guide of a place, et- Teym, 
about half an hour (1$ mile English, or barely 
2 miles Roman) therefrom, which he suggests was 
identical with Kirjathaim. But it must be ad- 
mitted that the evidence for the identity of the two 
is not very convincing, Porter pronounces confid- 
ently for Kureiyat, under the southern side of 
Jebel Attarus, as being identical both with Kir- 
jathaim and Kirjath-Huzoth; but he adduces no 
arguments in support of his conclusion, which is 
entirely at variance with Eusebius; while the name, 
or a similar one, having been a common one east of 
the Jordan, as it still is, Kuretyat may be the 
representative of some other place.—2. A town in 
Naphtali not mentioned in the original lists of the 
possession allotted to the tribe (see Josh. xix. 32- 
39), but inserted in the list of cities given to the 
Gershonite Levites, in 1 Chr. (vi. 76), in place of 
Karan in the parallel catalogue, Kartan being 
probably only a contraction thereof. 

Kir'jath-Ar’ba, an early name of the city which 
after the conquest is generally known as HEBRON 
(Josh, xiv. 155 Judg. i, 10). The identity of 
Kirjath-Arba with Hebron is constantly asserted 
Gen. xxiii. 2, xxxv. 27; Josh. xiv. 15, xv. 13, 54, 
xx. 7, xxi. 11). 

Kirjath-A'rim, an abbreviated form of the name 

TRIATH-JEARIM, which occurs only in Ezr. ii. 25. 

Kirjath-Ba’al, an alternative name of the place 
Usually called Kirjath-jearim (Josh, xv. 60, xviii. 14), 
bat also BAALAH, and once BAALE-OF-JUDAH. 

Kirjath-Hu'soth, a place to which Balak ac 
Moed (Na Balaam immediately after his arrival in 
sienticesd. xxii, 39), and which is nowhere else 
ARKON ( Wady Mojeb) and BAMOTH-BAAL (comp. 
ver. 36 and 41), probably north of the former. No 

of the name has been discovered in later times. 

KirjathJe'arim, a city which played a not un- 

sa part in the history of the Hebrews, We 
Ceo it as one of the four cities of the 

utes (Josh. ix. 17): it next occurs as one of 

(oe andar of the northern boundary of Judah 
Aas 9) and as the point at which the western and 
rie boundaries of Benjamin coincided (xviii. 
re )§ and in the two last passages we find that 
Hi cil, perhaps earlier, name—that of the 
Petr ag deity Baal, namely BAALAH and 
of J alah AAL, It is reckoned among the towns 
logies of ay Ge is included in the genea- 
or descended ras - li. 50, 52) as founded by, 
rom, Atop the son of Caleb-ben- 
Danites v; Kurjath-jearim” the band of 
to ar their camp before their expedition 
at , Piraim and Laish, leaving their name 
12), [sta the spot for long after (Judg. xviii. 
aly seg erred toatl Hitherto beyond the 
Y implied in its bearing the name of 


It appears to have lain between the 
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Baat, there is nothing remarkable in Kirjath-fearim, 
It was no doubt this reputation for sanctity which 
made the people of Beth-shemesh appeal to its 
inhabitants to relieve them of the Ark of Jehovah, 
which was bringing such calamities on their un- 
tutored inexperience (1 Sam. “wi. 20, 21). In this 
high place the ark remained for twenty years (vii. 
2). At the close of that time Kirjath-jearim lost 
its sacred treasure, on its removal by David to the 
house of Obed-edom the Gittite (1 Chr. xiii. 5, 6; 
2 Chr. i. 4; 2 Sam. vi. 2, &.) It is very 
remarkable and suggestive that in the account of 
this transaction the ancient and heathen name Baal 
is retained. To Eusebius and Jerome it appears 
to have been well known. They describe it as a 
village at the ninth mile between Jerusalem and 
Diospolis (Lydda). It was reserved for Dr. Robin- 
son to discover that these requirements are exactly 
fulfilled in the modern village of Kurtet-el-Enab— 
now usually known as Abd Gosh, from the robber- 
chief whose head-quarters it was—at the eastern 
end of the Wady Aly, on the road from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem, 

Kir’jath-San'nah, a name which occurs once 
only (Josh. xv. 49), as another, and probably an 
earlier, appellation for DEBIR. Whence the name 
is derived we have no clue, and its meaning has 
given rise to a variety of conjectures. 

Kir'jath-Se'pher, the early name of the city 
Desir, which further had the name—doubtless 
also an early one—of KIRJATH-SANNAH. Kirjath- 
sepher occurs ouly in Josh. xv. 15, 16; and in the 
exact repetition of the narrative, Judg. i. 11, 12. 
Ewald conjectures that the new name was given it 
by the conquerors an account of its retired position 
on the back—the south or south-western slopes— 
of the mountains, possibly at or about the modern 
el-Burj, a few miles W. of ed-Dhoheriych. 

Kir of Moab, one of the two chief strongholds 
of Moab, the other being AR OF MoAB. The name 
occurs only in Is. xv. 1, though the place is prob- 
ably referred to under the names of KIR-HERES, 
KIR-HARASETH, &c. The clue to its identification 
is given us by the Targum on Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
which for the above names has C’racca, C’rac, 
almost identical with the name Acrak, by which 
the site of an important city in a high and very 
strong position at the S.E. of the Dead Sea is 
known at this day. It lies about 6 miles S. of 
the modern Radda, and some 10 miles from the 
Dead Sea, upon the plateau of highlands which 
forms this part of the country, not far from the 
western edge of the plateau. Its situation is truly 
remarkable. It is built upon the top of a steep 
hill, surrounded on al) sides by a deep and narrow 
valley, which again is completely inclosed by moun- 
tains rising higher than the town, and overlooking 
it on all sides. The elevation of the town can 
hardly be less than 3000 feet above the sea. 

Kish. 1. The father of Saul; a Benjamite of 
the family of Matri, according to 1 Sam. x. 21, 
though descended from Becher according to 1 Chr. 
vii. 8, compared with 1 Sam. ix. 1.—8. Son of 
Jehiel, and uncle to the preceding (1 Chr. ix. 36), 
—8. A Benjamite, great grandfather of Mordecai 
(Esth, ii, 5).—=4, A Merarite, of the house of 
Mahli, of the tribe of Levi. His sons married 
the daughters of his brother Eleazar (1 Chr. xxiii. 
21, 22, xxiv. 28, 29), apparently about the time of 
King Saul, or early in the reign of David, since 
Jeduthun the singer was the son of Kish (1 Chr 
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vi. 44, A. V., compared with 2 Chr. xxix. 12). 
In the last cited place, ‘* Kish the son of Abdi,” in 
the reign of Hezekiah, must denote the Levitical 
house or division, under its chief, rather than an 
individual. 

Kish'i, a Merarite, and father or ancestor of 
Ethan the minstrel (1 Chr. vi. 44). 

Kish'ion, one of the towns on the boundary of 
the tribe of Issachar (Josh. xix. 20), which with 
its suburbs was allotted to the Gershonite Levites 
(xxi. 28; A. V. KisHon), No trace of the situa- 
tion of Kishion exists. 

Ki'shon = Kish‘ion (Josh. xxi, 28). 

Ki'shon, the River, a torrent or winter stream 
of central Palestine, the scene of two of the 
grandest achievements of Israelite history—the 
defeat of Sisera, and the destruction of the pro- 
phets of Baal by Elijah. The Nahr Mukiitta, the 
modern representative of the Kishon, is the drain 
by which the waters of the plain of Esdraelon, and 
of the mountains which enclose that plain, namely, 
Carmel and the Samaria range on the south, the 
mountains of Galilee on the north, and Gilboa, 
‘* Little Hermon ’’ (so called), and Tabor on the 
east, find their way to the Mediterranean, Ite 
course is in a direction nearly due N.W. It has 
two principal feeders: the first from Deburieh 
(Daberath), on Mount Tabor, the N.E, angle of 
the plain; and secondly, from Jelbtn (Gilboa) and 
Jenin (Engannim) on the S.E. It is also fed by 
the copious spring of Lejjun. But like most of 
the so-called “rivers” of Palestine, the perennial 
stream forms but a small part of the Kishon. 
During the greater part of the year its upper 
portion is dry, and the stream confined to a tew 
miles next the sea, The sources of this perennial 
portion proceed from the roots of Carmel—the 
“vast fountains called Su’adfyeh, about three miles 
east of Chaifa” and those, apparently still more 
copious, described by Shaw, as bursting forth from 
beneath the eastern brow of Carmel, and dis- 
charging of themselves ‘‘a river half as big as the 
Isis.” It enters the sea at the lower part of 
the bay of Akka, about two miles east of Chaifa 
“in a deep tortuous bed between banks of loamy 
soil some 15 feet high, and 15 to 20 yards apart’ 
(Porter, Handbook, 383, 4). The part of the Kishon 
at which the prophets of Baal were slaughtered by 
Elijah was doubtless close below the spot on Carmel 
where the sacrifice had taken place, This spot is 
now fixed with all but certainty, as at the extreme 
east end of the mountain, to which the name is stil] 
attached of El-Mahrakah, “the burning.’’ Of the 
identity of the Kishon with the present Nasr 
Mukiitta there can be no question, 

Ki'son, an inaccurate mode of representing the 
name elsewhere correctly given in the A. V. 
KisHon (Ps. Ixxxiii. 9 only). 

Kiss. Kissing the lips by way of affectionate 
salutation was customary amongst near relatives of 
both sexes, both in Patriarchal and in later times 

Gen. xxix. 11; Cant. viii. 1). Between indivi- 
uals of the same sex, and in a limited degree 
between those of different sexes, the kiss on the 
cheek as a mark of respect or an act of salutation 
has at all times been customary in the East, and 
can hardly be said to be extinct even in Europe. 
In the Christian Church the kiss of charity was 
practised not only as a friendly salutation, but as 
an act symbolical of love and Christian brothere 
hood (Rom. xvi. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 203 2 Cor. xiii, 


12; 1 Thess. v. 26; 1 Pet. v.14). It was em- 
bodied in the earlier Christian offices, and has beer 
continued in some of those now in use, Among 
the Arabs the women and children kiss the beards 
of their husbands or fathers. The superior returns 
the salute by a kiss on the forehead. In Egypt an 
inferior kisses the hand of a superior, generally on 
the back, but sometimes, as a special favour, on 
the palm also. To testify abject submission, and 
in asking favours, the feet are often kissed instead 
of the hand. The written decrees of a sovereign 
are kissed in token of respect; even the ground is 
sometimes kissed by Orientals in the fulness of 
their submission (Gen. xli. 40; 1 Sam. xxiv. 8; 
Ps. lxxii.9; &c.). Kissing is spoken of in Script- 
ure as a mark of respect or adoration to idols 
(1 K. xix. 18; Hos. xiii. 2). 

Kite. The Hebrew word thus rendered occurs 
in three Lev. xi. 14, Deut. xiv. 13, and 
Job xxviii. 7: in the two former it is translated 
“kite” in the A. V., in the latter “vulture.” It 
is enumerated among the twenty names of birds 
mentioned in Deut. xiv. (belonging for the most 
part to the order Raptores), which were considered 
unclean by the Mosaic Law, and forbidden to be 
used as food by the Israelites. The allusion in Job 





alone affords a clue to its identification. The deep 
mines in the recesses of the mountains from which 
the labour of man extracts the treasures of me 
earth are there described as “a track which the 
bird of prey hath not known, nor hath the eye © ' 

Po 

i i earsighted, the 

prey, which are proverbially cl O ealiat keen- 
ness of vision, and by this attribute slone 1 a 


variance with 
(Clavis Pentateuchi) derives ayyah from an ob- 
solete root, which he connects w! 
bidet the primary meaning 
ultens, is “ to turn.” tion 
true one, it is not improbable that “ kite ba 
correct rendering. The habit which birds ©: 
genus have of “ sailing in circles, with pa - 
like tail by its inclination governing the . oie 
Yarrell says, accords with the Arabic deri 
It must be confessed, however, that the Renee 
for identifying the ayyah with any in eak 
species are too slight to enable us to regard 
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confidence any conclusions which may be based 
upon them ; and from the expression which follows 
in Ley. and Deut., “after its kind,” it is evident 
that the term is generic. 

Kith'lish, one of the towns of Judah, in the 
Shefelah or lowland (Josh. xv. 40). 

Kit'ron, one of the towns from which Zebulun 
did not expel the Canaanites (Judg. i. 50). In| 
the Talmud it is identified with “ Zippori,” ¢. e. | 
Sepphoris, now Seffurich. 

Kit'tim. Twice written in the A. V. for CurT- 
Tim (Gen. x. 4; 1 Chr, i. 7). 

Kneading-troughs. [Breap.] 

Knife. 1. The knives of the Egyptians, and of 
other nations in early times, were probably only 
of hard stone, and the use of the flint or stone knife 
was sometimes retained for sacred purposes atter 
the introduction of iron and steel. Herodotus (ii. 
86) mentions knives both of iron and of stone in 
different stages of the same process of embalming. 
The same may perhaps be said to some extent of 
the Hebrews. 2. In their meals the Jews, like | 
other Orientals, made little use of knives, but they 
were required both for slaughtering animals either 
for food or sacrifice, as well as cutting up the 
carcase (Lev. vii. 33, 34, viii. 15, 20, 25, ix. 13; 
Num. xviii, 18; 1 Sam. ix. 24, &c.). 3. Smaller 
knives were in use for paring fruit (Joseph.) and 
for sharpening pens (Jer. xxxvi. 23). 4. The 
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Border of a Slab from Kouyunjlk, (Fergusson’s Architecture.) 





Ko'a is a word which occurs only in Fz. xxiii. 
23. It may perhaps designate a place otherwise 
unknown, which we must suppose to have been a 
city or district of Babylonia, Ur it may be a com- 
mon noun, signifying “ prince” or ‘ nobleman,” 
as the Vulgate takes it, and some of the Jewish in- 
terpreters. : 

Kohath, second of the three sons of Levi, from 
whom the three principal divisions ot the Levites 
derived their origin and their name (Gen. xlvi. 11; 
Exod. vi. 16, 18; Num. iii. 17; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 
12, &c.). Kohath was the father of Amram, and 
he of Moses and Aaron. From him, therefore, 
were descended all the priests; and hence those of 
the Kohathites who were not priests were of the 
highest rank of the Levites, though not the sons of 
Levi's first-born. In the journeyings of the Taber- 
nacle the sons of Kohath had charge of the most 
holy portion of the vessels. (Num. iv.) These 
were all previously covered by the priests, the sons 
of Aaron. It appears from Ex, vi. 18—22, com- 
pared with 1 Chr. xxiii. 12, xxvi, 25-52, that there 
were four families of sons of Kohath—Amramites, 
Izharites, Hebronites, and Uzzielites. The verses 
already cited from 1 Chr. xxvi.; Num, iii. 19, 27; 
1 Chr. xxiii. 12, disclose the wealth and promin- 
ence of the Kohathites, and the important offices 
filled by them as keepers of the dedicated treasures, 
as judges, officers, and rulers, both secular and 
sacred. In 2 Chr. xx. 19, they appear as singers, 








rie Egyptian Flint Knives in Museum at Berlin. 
Egyptian Knife represented in Hioroglyphics. 


mzor was often used for Nazaritic purposes, for 
wh 4 special chamber was reueripedin: ths Tem- 
ple (Num. vi. 5, 9,19; Ez. v. 1; &c.). 5, The 
Prening-hooks of Is. xviii, 5 were probably curved 
Pisco 6. The lancets of the priests of Baal were 
ubtless i eebr ge (1 K, xviii. 28). 

- 4\ word employed in the A. V. to trans- 
ral pal terms, of the real meaning of which all 
e ait can say with certainty is that they refer 
thee o architectural or ornamental object, and 

ey have nothing in common. 1. Caphtor. 
cccurs in the description of the candlestick of 
17-00. tent in Ex. xxv. 31-36, and xxxvii. 
other’ 5 two passages being identical. In an- 
, Zi of the work they appear to form a boss, 
= aha branches are to spring out from 
fond nt 7% 2. The second term, Peka’im, is 
bo doube 2 AK. vi. 18 and vii. 24. ‘The word 
signifies some globular thing resembling a 

or an egg, though as to the character 


fi 


with the Korhites. The number of the sons of 
Kohath between the ages of 30 and 50, at the first 
census in the wilderness, was 2750, and the whole 
number of males from a month old was 8600 
(Num. iii. 28, iv. 36). Their place in marching 
and encampment was south of the Tabernacle 
(Num. iii. 29), which was also the situation of the 
Reubenites. Of the personal history of Kohath we 
know nothing, except that he came down to Egypt 
with Levi and Jacob (Gen. xlvi, 11), that his sister 
was Jochebed (Ex. vi. 20), and that he lived to 
the age of 133 years (Ex. vi. 18). 

Kolai‘ah. 1. A Benjamite whose descendants 
settled in Jerusalem after the return from the cap- 
tivity (Neh. xi. 7).—-2. The father of Ahab the 
false prophet, who was burnt by the king of 
Babylon (Jer. xxix. 21). 

Ko'rah. 1. Third son of Ksaa by Aholibamah 
(Gen, xxxvi. 5, 14, 18; 1 Chr. i. 35). He was 
born in Canaan before Esau migrated to Mount 
Seir (xxxvi. 5-9), and was one of the “dukes ” ot 
Edom.—2. Another Edomitish duke of this name, 
sprung from Eliphaz, Esau’s son by Adah (Gen, 
xxxvi. 16),—-8, One of the ‘sons of Hebron” in 
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1 Chr. ii. 43.—4. Son of Izhar, the son of Kohath,| La‘ban, son of Bethuel, brother of Rebekah, 
the son of Levi. He was leader of the famous | and father of Leah and Rachel. The elder branch 
rebellion against his cousins Moses and Aaron in | of the family remained at Haran when Abraham 
the wilderness, for which he paid the penalty of | removed to the land of Canaan, and it is there that 
perishing with his followers by an earthquake and | we first meet with Laban, as taking the leading 
flames of fire (Num. xvi. xxvi. 9-11). The par-| part in the betrothal of his sister Rebekah to her 
ticular grievance which. rankled in the mind of | cousin Isaac (Gen. xxiv. 10, 29-60, xxvii. 43, 
Korah and his company was their exclusion from | xxix. 4), The next time Laban appears in the 
the office of the priesthood, and their being con- | sacred narrative it is as the host of his nephew 
fined—those among them who were Levites—to | Jacob at Haran (Gen, xxix. 13, 14), The sub- 
the inferior service of the tabernacle. The appoint- | sequent transactions by which he secured the 
ment of Elizaphan to be chief of the Kohathites | valuable services of his nephew for fourteen years 
(Num. iii. 30) may have further inflamed his jea- | in return for his two daughters, and for six years 
lousy. Korah’s position as leader in this rebellion | as the price of his cattle, together with the dis- 
was evidently the result of his personal character, | graceful artifice by which he palmed off his elder 
which was that of a bold, haughty, and ambitious | and less attractive daughter on the unsuspecting 
man, From some cause which does not clearly | Jacob, are familiar to all (Gen, xxix. xxx). Laban 
appear, the children of Korah were not involved in | was absent shearing his sheep, when Jacob, having 
the destruction of their father (Num. xxvi. 11). gathered together all his possessions, started with 
Perhaps the fissure of the ground which swallowed | his wives and children for his native land; and 
up the tents of Dathan and Abiram did not extend | it was not till the third day that he heard of their 
beyond those of the Reubenites. From ver. 27 it | stealthy departure. In hot haste he sets off in 
seems clear that Korah himself was not with | pursuit. Jacob and his family had crossed the 
Dathan and Abiram at the moment. He himself | Euphrates, and were already some days’ march in 
was doubtless with the 250 men who bare censers | advance of their pursuers ; but so large a caravan, 
nearer the tabernacle (ver. 19), and perished with | encumbered with women and children, and cattle, 
them by the ‘fire from Jehovah ” which accom- | would travel but slowly (comp. Gen. xxxiii, 13), 
panied the earthquake. In the N.T. (Jude 11) | and Laban and his kinsmen came up with the 
Korah is coupled with Cain and Balaam. retreating party on the east side of the Jordan, 
Kor'ahite (1 Chr. ix. 19, $1), Kor'hite, or | among the mountains of Gilead. After some 
Kor'athite, that portion of the Kohathites who | sharp mutual recrimination, and an unsuccessful 
were descended from Korah, and are frequently | search for the teraphim, which Rachel, with the 
styled by the synonymous phrase Sons of Korah. | cunning which characterized the whole family, 
The offices filled by the sons of Korah, as far as we | knew well how to hide, a covenant of peace was 
are informed, are the following. They were an | entered into between the two parties, and a cairn 
important branch of the singers in the Kohathite | raised about a pillur-stone set up by Jacob, both as 
division, Heman himself being a Korahite (1 Chr. | a memorial of the covenant, and a boundary which 
vi. 33), and the Korahites being among those who, | the contracting parties pledged themselves not to 
in Jehoshaphat's reign, “stood up to praise the with hostile intentions, After this, in the 
Lord God of Israel with a loud voice on high” | simple and beautiful words of Scripture, “ Laban 
(2 Chr. xx. 19). Hence we find eleven Psalms (or | rose up and kisied his sons and his daughters, and 
twelve, if Ps. 43 is included under the same title as | blessed them, and departed, and returned to his 
Ps, 42) dedicated or assigned to the sons of Korah, place ‘ ”* and he thenceforward disappears from the 
viz. Ps. 42, 44-49, 84, 85, 87, 88. Others, again, of | Biblical narrative. 
the sons of Korah were “ porters,” 4.6. doorkeepers, La’ban, one of the landmarks named 10 the 
in the temple, an office of considerable dignity. obscure and disputed passage, Deut. i. 1. The 
Kor'‘athites, the, Num. xxvi. 58. [KoRAHITE. ] mention of Hazeroth has perhaps led to the only 
Kor‘hites, the, Ex. vi, 24, xxvi. 1; 1 Chr. xii. | conjecture regarding Laban of which the writer 18 
6; 2 Chr. xx. 19. [KoraniTE.) aware, namely, that it is identical with LIBNAa 
Ko're. 1. A Korahite, ancestor of Shallum | (Num. xzziii. 20). The Syriac Peshito under 
and Meshelemiah, chief porters in the reign of | stands the name as Lebanon. ; 
David (1 Chr. ix. 19, xxvi. 1).—8. Son of Imnah,] Lab'ana, 1 Esd. v. 29. [Lepana.] 
a Levite in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 14). Lacedemo'nians, the inhabitants of Sparta or 
—8. In the A. V. of 1 Chr. xxvi. 19, * the sons Lacedaemon, with whom the Jews claimed kindred 
of Kore” (following the Vulg. Core), should pro- | (1 Macc. xii. 2, 5, 6, 20, 21; xiv. 20, 23; xv 
perly be ‘ the sons of the Korhite.” 23: 2 Mace. v. 9). ao of 
Koz (Ezr. ii, 61; Neh. iii. 4, 21) = Accoz= La‘chish, a city of the Amorites, the king 0. 
Coz = HaKkoz. which joined with four others, at the invitation 0 
Kushai’ah. The same as Kien or Kisut, the | Adonizedek king of Jerusalem, to chastise the 
father of Ethan the Merarite (1 Chr. xv. 17). Gibeonites for their league with Israel (Josh. Xe 
8, 5). They were routed by Joshua at ain’ 
horon, and the king of Lachis fell a victim s 
the others under the trees at Makkedah (ver- ). 


The destruction of the town seems to aati cate 


ah, and 
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La‘adah, the son of Shel d d f 
Judah (1 Chr, iv. 21), cae Aaa as 
Laadan. 1. An Ephraimite, ancestor of Joshua 
the son of Nun (1 Chr. vii. 26).—. The son of 


Gershom, elsewhere called LiBNI (1 Chr. xxiii 
8,9; xxvi, 21), aren 


king of Gezer, was taken, and every 
the sword (ver. 31-33). In the special seas 
that the attack lasted two days, 10 contradl 


tion to the other cities which were taken in ope 


LACUNUS 


(see ver. 35), we gain our first glimpse of that 
strength of position for which Lachish was after- 
wards remarkable, It should not be overlooked 
that, though included in the lowland district (Josh. 
xv, 39), Lachish was a town of the Amorites, who 
appear to have been essentially mountaineers. Its 
proximity to Libnah is implied many centuries 
later (2 K. xix. 8), Lachish was one of the cities 
fortified and garrisoned by Rehoboam after the re- 
volt of the northern kingdom (2 Chr. xi. 9). It 
was chosen as a refuge by Amaziah from the con- 
spirators who threatened him in Jerusalem, and to 
whom he at last fell a victim at Lachish (2 K. xiv. 
19; 2 Chr, xxv. 27). Later still, in the reign of 
Hezekiah, it was one of the cities taken by Sen- 
nacherib when on his way from Phoenicia to Egypt. 
_ This siege is considered by Layard and Hincks to be 
depicted on the slabs found by the former in one of 
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slab seems to show the ground-plan of the same 
city after its occupation by the conquerors—the-. 
Assyrian tents pitched within the walls, and the- 
foreign worship going on. But though the Assy- 
rian records thus appear to assert the capture of 
Lachish, no statement is to be found either in the 
Bible or Josephus that it was taken. After the 
return from captivity, Lachish with its surround- 
ing ‘fields’ was re-occupied by the Jews (Neh. 
xi. 30). By Eusebius and Jerome, in the Onomas- 
ticon, Lachish is mentioned as ‘7 miles from 
Eleutheropolis, towards Daroma,’’ i.e, towards the 
south. No trace of the name has yet been found 
in any position at all correspouding to this. <A 
site called Um-Lakis, is found between Gaza and 
Beit-Jibrin, at the distance of 11 miles (14 Roman 
miles), and in a direction not S., but about W.S.W. 
from the latter, but its remains are not those of a 


the chambers of the palace at Kouyunjik. Another | fortified city able to brave an Assyrian army. 
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Plan of Lachisb (7) after its capture. From Layard’s Mouunuts of Nineveh, 2ud Series, plate 24 


Lacu'nus, one of the sons of Addi, who returned | 
ies ras and had married a foreign wife (1 Esd. | 

Ia'dan, 1 Esd. v, 37, [DELAIAH, 2.] ! 
(th of Tyrus, the, one of the extremities , 
M ¢ northern) of the district over which Simon | 
ae irons was made captain by Antiochus V1. (or | 
rtm) (I Macc, xi. 59), The Ladder of Tyre, or , 
ot the Tyrians, was the local name for a high 
Mountain, the highest in that neighbourhood, a 
via stadia north of Ptolemais, the modern | 
x, ath or Acre. The position of the Ras-en- | 
10 a agrees very nearly with this, as it lies ! 
aoe from Akka, and is characterized by tra- 
iia from Parchi downwards as very high and 


Lael, the father of Eliasaph (Num. 11. 24). 


La ha | 
Judah 7 Chr, ot one of the descendants of 


4-Ro'i, the Well. In this form is given 


ee a V. of Gen. xxiv. 62, and xxv. 11, the 
e 0 wa famous well of Hagar’s relief, in the _ 


ats fe 


ee 


oasis of verdure round which Isaac afterwards re- 
sided. 

Lah mam, a town in the lowlund district ot 
Judah (Josh. xv. 40). It is not mentioned in the 
Onomasticon, nor does it appear that any traveller 
has sought for or discovered its site. 

Lah'mi, the brother of Goliath the Gittite, slain 
by Elhanan the son of Jair, or Jaor (1 Chr. xx. 5). 

La'ish, the city which was taken by the Danites, 
and under its new name of Dawn became famous as 
the northern limit of the nation, and as the de- 
pository first of the graven image of Micah (Judg. 
xviii. 7, 14, 27, 29), and subsequently of one of 
the calves of Jeroboam. There is no reason to 
doubt that the situation of the place was at or very 
near that of the modern Bunias, In the A. V. 
Laish is again mentioned in the graphic account by 
Isaiah of Sennacherib’s march on Jerusalem (Is. x. 
30). On the whole it seems more consonant with 
the tenor of the whole passage to take it as the 
name of a small village, Laishah, lying between 
Gallim and Anathoth, and of which ies no 
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invention of the sword by his son Tubal-cain, in 
the possession of which he foresaw a great advan- 
tage to himself and his family over any enemies. 
This interpretation appears, on the whoie, to be 
the best that has been suggested.—2. The father 
of Noah (Gen. v. 29). 

Lamentations. ‘The Hebrew title of this Book, 
Ficah, is taken, like those of the five Books of 
Moses, from the Hebrew word with which it opens, 
and which appears to have been almost a received 
formula for the commencement of a song of wailing 
(comp. 2 Sam. i. 19-27). The poems included in 
this collection appear in the Hebrew canon with no 
name attached to them, and there is no direct ex- 
ternal evidence that they were written by the 
prophet Jeremiah earlier than the date given in 
the prefatory verse which appears in the Septua- 
gint. This represents, however, the established 
belief of the Jews after the completion of the 
canon. The poems belong unmistakeably to the 
last days of the kingdom, or the commencement 
of the exile. They are written by one who speaks, 
with the vividness and intensity of an eye-witness, 
of the misery which he bewails. It might almost 
be enough to ask who else then living could have 
written with that union of strong passionate feeling 
and entire submission to Jehovah which charact- 
erises both the Lamentations and the Prophecy of 


traces have been found. In 1 Macc, ix. 5a village 
named Alasa (A. V. Eleasa) is mentioned as the 
scene of the battle in which Judas was killed. In 
the Vulgate it is given as Laisa. The two names 
may possibly indicate one and the same place, and 
that the Laishah of Isaiah. 

La'ish, father of Phaltiel, to whom Saul had 
given Michal, David's wife (1 Sam. xxv. 44; 
2 Sam. iii. 15). 

Lakes. [PALESTINE. | 

La’kum, properly Lakkum, one of the places 
which formed the landmarks of the boundary of 
Naphtali (Josh. xix. 33). Lakkum is but casually 
named in the Onomasticon, and no one since has 
discovered its situation. 

Lamb. 1. Jmmar, is the Chaldee equivalent 
of the Hebrew cebes. See below, No. 3 (Bazar. vi- 
9, 17; vii. 17). 2. Téleh (1 Sam. vii. 9; Is. 
Ixv. 25), a young sucking lamb; originally the 
young of any animal. 3, Cebes, ceseb, and the 
feminines ctbsdh, or cabsdh, and cisbdh, respec- 
tively denote a male and female lamb from the 
first to the third year. The former perhaps more 
nearly coincide with the provincial term hog or 
hogget, which is applied to a young ram before he 
is shorn. Young rams of this age formed an im- 
portant part of almost every sacrifice. 4. Car, a 
fat ram, or more probably ‘‘ wether,” as the word 
is generally employed in opposition to ayil, which 
strictly denotes a “ram” (Qeut. xxxii. 14; 2 K. 
iii, 4; Is, xxiv. 6). The Tyrians obtained their 
supply from Arabia and Kedar (Ez. xxvii. 21), 
and the pastures of Bashan were famous as grazing 
grounds (Ez. xxxix. 18). 5. Tsén, rendered 
“lamb” in Ex. xii, 21, is properly a collective 
term denoting a “ flock’ of small cattle, sheep and 
_ goats, in distinction from herds of the larger 
animals (Eccl. ii. 7; Ez. xlv. 15). In opposition 
to this collective term the word 6. Seh is applied 
to denote the individuals of a flock, whether sheep 
or goats (Gen. xxii. 7,8; Ex. xii. 3, xxii. 1, &c.). 

On the Paschal Lamb see PASSOVER. 

La'mech, properly Lemech, the name of two 
persons in antediluvian history. —1. The fifth 
lineal descendant from Cain (Gen. iv. 18-24). He 
is the only one except Enoch, of the posterity of 
Cain, whose history is related with some detail. 
His two wives, Adah and Zillah, and his daughter 
Naamah, are, with Eve, the only antediluvian 
women whose names are mentioned by Moses. 
His three sons—JABAL, JUBAL, and TUBAL-CAIN, 
are celebrated in Scripture as authors of useful in- 
ventions, The remarkable poem which Lamech 
uttered has not yet beer explained quite satisfact- 
orily. It is the only extant specimen of ante- 
diluvian poetry; it came down, perhaps as a 
popular song, to the generation for whom Moses 
wrote, and he inserts it in its proper place in his 
history. It may be rendered :— 

Adah and Zillah ! hear my voice, 

Ye wives of Lamech! give ear unto my speech ; 
For a man had I slain for smiting me, 

And a youth for wounding me: 


Surely sevenfold shall Cain be aven 
ut Lamech seventy and seven. it 


Jerome relates as a tradition of his predecessors 
and of the Jews, that Cain was accidentally slain 
by po in the seventh generation from Adam. 
oi considers the occasion of the poem to be 
: e : iberate murder of Cain by Lamech. Herder 

egards it as Lamech’s song of exultation on the 





































stronger and more minute. Assuming this as suf- 
ficiently established, there come the questions— 


in the later Jewish literature, it has been inferred, 
naturally enough, that he speaks of this. It does 
not appear, however, to rest on any better grounds 
than a hasty conjecture. And against it we have 
to set (1, the tradition on the other side exnbodiet 
in the preface of the Septuagint, (2) the contents 0 
the book itself, We look in vain for a single word 
distinctive of a funeral dirge over & devout and 
zealous reformer like Josiah, while we find, step by 
step, the closest possible likeness between the plc- 
tures of misery in the Lamentations and the events 
of the closing years of the reign of Zedekiah. ee 
less we adopt the strained hypothesis that the whole 
poem is prophetic in the sense of being rae 
the writer seeing the future as if it were ire 
present, or the still wilder conjecture of Rashi, and 
this was the roll which Jehoiachin destroyed, 
which was re-written by Baruch or Jerems ae 
are compelled to come to the conclusion that the 
coincidence is not accidental, and to adopt the ne 
not the earlier of the dates. At what period . 
the capture of the city the prophet gave this @ i 
ance to his sorrow we can only conjecture, 40 a 
materials for doing so with any probability ary i 
scanty. He may have written it immediately alt 
the attack was over, or when he was wit me 
at Mizpeh, or when he was with his Oe 
at Tahpanhes. Il. It is well, however, to Fiore 
minded by these conjectures that we have c 
us, not a book in five chapters, but five separ? 
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poems, each complete in itself, each having a dis- 
tinct subject, yet brought at the same time under a 
plan which includes them all. It is clear, before 
entering on any other characteristics, that we find, 
in full predominance, that strong personal emotion 
which mingled itself, in greater or less measure, 
with the whole prophetic work of Jeremiah. Other 
differences between the two books that bear the 
prophet’s name grew out of this. Here there is 
more attention to form, more elaboration. The 
thythm is more uniform than in the prophecies. 
A complicated alphabetic structure pervades 
nearly the whole book. (1.) Ch. i., ii., and iv. 
contain 22 verses each, arranged in alphabetic 
order, each verse falling into three nearly balanced 
clauses; ii, 19 forms an exception as having a 
fourth clause. (2.) Ch. iii. contains three short 
verses under each letter of the alphabet, the initial 
letter being three times repeated. (3.): Ch. v. con- 
tains the same number of verses as ch. i., ii., 
iv., but without the alphabetic order. III. The 
power of entering into the spirit and meaning of 
poems such as these depends on two distinct condi- 
tions, We must seek to see, as with our own eyes, 
the desolation, misery, confusion, which came be- 
fore those of the prophet. We must endeavour 
also to feel as he felt when he looked on them. 
Ana the last is the more difficult of the two. 
Jeremiah was not merely a patriot-poet, weeping 
over the ruin of his country. He was a prophet 
who had seen all this coming, and had foretold it 
as inevitable. He had urged submission to the 
Chaldaeans as the only mode of diminishing the 
terrors of that “day of the Lord.” And now 
the Chaldaeans were come, irritated by the perfidy 
and rebellion of the king and princes of Judah; and 
the actual horrors that he saw, su , though 
he had predicted them, all that he had been able to 
imagine. All feeling of exultation in which, as 
mere prophet of evil, he might have indulged at the 
fulfilment of his forebodings, was swallowed up in 
deep overwhelming sorrow. Yet sorrow, not less 
n other emotions, works on men according to 
their rs, and a man with Jeremiah’s gifts 
of utterance could not sit down in the mere silence 
and stupor of a hopeless grief, He was compelled 
to give expression to that which was devouring 
his heart and the heart of his people. The act 
itself was a relief to him. It led him on (as will 
be seen hereafter) to a calmer and serener state. It 
revived the faith and hope which had been nearly 
crushed out. An examination of the five poems 
Will enable us to judge how far each stands by 
itself, how far they are connected as parts forming a 
whole, I, The opening verse strikes the key-note of 
the whole . That which haunts the prophet’s 
oa is solitude in which he finds himself. 
ie that was “princess among the nations” (1) 
nits, “ solitary,” “asa widow.” After the manner 
tp actettic of Hebrew poetry, the personality 
bles rs writer now recedes and now advances, and 
ne by hardly perceptible transitions with that 
€ city which he personifies, and with which 
ree it were, identifies himself. Mingling with 
outburst of sorrow there are two thoughts 
neste ic both of the man and the time. The 
ee Which the nation suffers’ are the conse- 
nences ie a There must be the confession 
as. ere is also, at any rate, this gleam 
aerate that Judah is not alone in her satfer- 
' II. As the solitude of the city was the sub- 
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ject of the first lamentation, so the destruction that 
had laid it waste is that which is most conspicuous 
in the second. Added to all this, there was the 
remembrance of that which had been all along 
the great trial of Jeremiah’s life, against which he 
had to wage continual war. The prophets of Jeru- 
salem had seen vain and foolish things, false bur- 
dens, and causes of banishment (14). A righteous 
judgment had fallen on them. The prophets found 
no vision of Jehovah (9). The king and the princes 
who had listened to them were captive among the 
Gentiles. III. The difference in the structure of 
this poem which has been already noticed, indicates 
a corresponding difference in its substance. In the 
two preceding poems, Jeremiah had spoken of the 
misery and destruction of Jerusalem. In the third 
he speaks chiefly, though not exclusively, of his 
own. Here, as in the prophecies, we find a Gospel 
for the weary and heavy-laden, a trust, not to be 
shaken, in the mercy and righteousness of Jehovah. 
IV, It might seem, at first, as if the fourth poem 
did but reproduce the pictures and the thoughts of 
the first and second. There come before us, once 
again, the famine, the misery, the desolation, that 
had fallen on the holy city, making all faces gather 
blackness, One new element in the picture is 
found in the contrast between the past glory of 
the consecrated families of the kingly and priestly 
stocks (Nazarites in A. V.) and their later misery 
and shame. Some changes there are, however, not 
without interest in their relation to the poet’s own 
life and to the history of his time. All the facts 
gain a new significance by being seen in the light of 
the personal experience of' the third V. One 
great difference in the fifth and last section of the 
poem has been already pointed out. It obviously 
indicates either a deliberate abandonment of the 
alphabetic structure, or the unfinished character of 
the concluding elegy There are signs also of a 
later date than that of the preceding poems. 
Though the horrors of the famine are ineffaceable, 
yet that which he has before him is rather the 
continued protracted suffering of the rule of the 
Chaldaeans. There are perhaps few portions of 
the O. T. which appear to have done the work 
they were meant to do more effectually than this. 
It has supplied thousands with the fullest utter- 
ance for their sorrows in the critical periods of 
national or individual suffering. We may well 
believe that it soothed the weary years of the 
Babylonian exile. On the ninth day of the month 
of Ab (July), the Lamentations of Jeremiah were 
read, year by year, with fasting and weeping, to 
commemorate the misery out of which the people 
had been delivered. It has come to be connected 
with the thoughts of a later devastation, and its 
words enter, sometimes at least, into the prayers 
of the pilgrim Jews who meet at the “ pluce of 
wailing’ to mourn over the departed glory of their 
city. It enters largely into the nobly-constructed 
order of the Latin Church for the services of 
Passion-week. A few facts connected with the 
external history of the Book remain to be stated. 
The position which it has occupied in the canon of 
the O. T. has varied from time to time. In the 
received Hebrew arrangement it is placed among 
the Hagiographa, between Ruth and Ecclesiastes. 
In the Bomberg Bible of 1521, it stands among 
the five Meyilloth after the books of Moses. The 
LXX. group the writings connected with the name 
of Jeremiah together, but the noe of Baruch 
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the letter to Colossae. The question arses whether 
we can give any account of this Laodicean epistle. 
Wieseler’s theory is that the Epistle to Philemon is 
meant, Another view, maintained by Paley and 
others, is that the Epistle to the Ephesians is in- 
tended. Ussher’s view is that this last epistle was 
a circular letter sent to Laodicea among other 
places. The apocryphal Epistola ad Laodicenses 
is a late and clumsy forgery. 

Laodice'ans, the inhubitants of Laodicea (Col. 
iv. 16; Rev. iii. 14). 

Lap'idoth, the husband of. Deborah the pro- 
phetess (Judg. iv. 4 only). 

Lapwing (Heb. ductphath) occurs only in Lev. 
xi. 19, and in the parallel passage of Deut. xiv. 18, 
amongst the list of those birds which were for- 
bidden by the law of Moses to be eaten by the 
Israelites. Commentators generally agree with the 
LXX. and Vulg. that the Hoopoe is the bird in- 
tended. According to Bochart, these four different 
interpretations have been assigned to ductphath :— 
1, The Sadducees supposed the bird intended to be 
twisted round a piece | the common hen, which they therefore refused to 
of straw. For night-|eat, 2. Another interpretation understands the 
travelling, a lantern | cock of the woods (tetrao urogallus). 3. Other 
composed of waxed |i i 4. 

Egyptian Lamp. cloth strained over a | last interpretation is that which gives the Hoopoe 
sort of cylinder of|as the rendering of the Hebrew word. Many, 

wire-rings, and a top and bottom of perforated Ae 
copper. This would, in form at least, answer to 
the lamps within pitchers of Gideon. 

Lancet. This word is found in 1 K. xviii. 28 
only. The Hebrew term is Romach, which is 
elsewhere rendered, and appears to mean a javelin, 
or light spear. In the original edition of the A. V. 
(1611) the word is “ lancers.” 

Language. [TONGUES, CONFUSION OF. ] 

Lantern occurs only in John xviii. 3. See Dict. 
of Ant. art. LATERNA. 

Laodice’a. A town of some consequence in the 
Roman provinee of Asta; and it was situated in 
the valley of the Maeander, en a small river called 
the Lycus, with CoLossaE and HIERAPOLIS a few 
miles distant to the west. Built, or rather rebuilt, 
by one of the Seleucid monarchs, and named in 
honour of his wife, Laodicea became under the 
Roman government a place of some importance. 
Its trade was considerable: it lay on the line of a 
great road; and it was the seat of a conventus. 
From Rev. iii. 17, we should gather it was a place 
of great wenlth. It was soon after this occurrence 
that Christianity was introduced into Laodicea, not 
however, as it would seem, through the direct 
agency of St. Paul. We have good reason for 
believing that when, in writing from Rome to the 
Christians of Colossae, he sent a greeting to those of 
Laodicea, he had not personally visited either place. 
But the preaching of the Gospel at Ephesus (Acts 
xviii. 19-xix. 41) must inevitably have resulted in 
the formation of churches in the neighbouring 
cities, especially where Jews were settled: and 
there were Jews in Laodicea, In subsequent 
times it became a Christian city of eminence, the 
see of a bishop, and a meeting-place of councils. 
The Mohammedan invaders destroyed it; and it is 
now a scene of utter desolation: but the extensive 
Tasik near Denisiu justify all that we read of 
anit in Greek and Roman writers. One 
1. eee subject of interest is connected with 
Paul or From Col. iv. 16 it appears that St. 

wrote a letter to this place when he wrote 


comes between the prophecy and the Lamentation. 
On the hypothesis of some writers that Jer. lii. was 
originally the introduction to the poem, it would 
follow that the arrangement of the Vulg. and the 
A. V. corresponds more closely than any other to 
that which we must look on as the original one. 
Lamp. 1. That part of the golden candlestick 
belonging to the Tabernacle which bore the light ; 
also of each of the ten candlesticks placed by 
Solomon in the Temple before the Holy of Holies 
(Ex, xxv. 37; 1 K. vii. 49;.2 Chr. iv. 20, xiii. 
11; Zech. iv. 2). The lamps were lighted every 
evening, and cleansed every morning (Ex. xxx. 7, 
8). 2. A torch or flambeau, such as was carried 
by the soldiers of Gideon (Judg. vii. 16, 20; comp. 
xv. 4). The use of lamps fed with oi] in marriage 
rocessions is alluded to in the parable of the ten 
virgins (Matt. xxv. 1). Modern Egyptian lamps 
consist of small glass 
vessels with a tube 
at the bottom con- 
taining a cotton-wick 











































The Hoopoe (Upupa Epp). 


and curious in some instances, are the derivations 
proposed for the Hebrew word, but the most pro- 
bable one is the mountain-cock. It must, however, 
be remarked that the observations of the habits of 
the hoopoe recorded by modern zoologists do not 
appear to warrant the assertion that it 's 5° pre- 
eminently a mountain-bird as has been impliee 
above. Marshy ground, ploughed land, wood 
districts, such as are near to water, are more espe 
cially its favourite haunts. The hoopoe te 
accounted an unclean bird by the Mosaic al 
nor is it now eaten except occasionally in t ny 
countries where it is abundantly found—EgyP 
France, Spain, &c., &c. The Hoopoe is an eae 
sional visitor to this country, arriving for the sa 
part in the autumn, but instances are on nat Ki 
its having been seen in the spring. It is abou 
size of the missel-thrush aa cnet 
crest is very elegant, the long 1a! ers 
are each of ihe tipped with black. It belongs i 
the family Upupidae, sub-order Tenuirosires; 
order Passeres. 

Lasae‘a (Acts xxvii. 8). Four or five eo 
it would have been impossible to give eee once 
tion regarding this Cretan city, except mm 


years 1g0 


eee | 





LASHA 


it might be presumed to be identical with the 
“Lisia” mentioned in the Peutinger Tuble as 16 
miles to the east of GortyNa. The whole matter, 
however, has been recently cleared up. In the 
month of January, 1856, o yachting party made 
inquiries at Fair Havens, and were told that the 
name Lasaea was still given to some ruins a few 
miles to the eastward. A short search sufficed to 
discover these ruins, and independent testimony 
confirmed the name. 

Tasha, a place noticed in Gen. x. 19 only, as 
marking the limit of the country of the Canaanites, 
From the order in which the names occur we 
should infer that it lay somewhere in the south- 
east of Palestine. Its exact position cannot, in the 
absence of any subsequent notice of it, be satis- 
factorily ascertained. Jerome and other writers 
identify it with Callirhoé, a spot famous for hot 
springs near the eastern shore of the Dead Sea. 

‘aron, one of the Canaanite towns whose 
kings were killed by Joshua (Josh. xii. 18). 

Las'thenes, an officer who stood high in the 
favour of Demetrius II. Nicator. He is described 
as “cousin” (1 Mace. xi. 31), and “ father ” 
(1 Mace. xi. 32) of the king. Both words may 
be taken as titles of high nobility. It appears 
(Ang. xiii. 4, §3) that he was a 
Cretan, to whom Demetrius was indebted for a 
large body of mercenaries (cf. 1 Macc. x. 67). 
he thong or fastening by which the 


the proverbial 


ression ip Gen. xiv. 23, and is 
there used to le e f 


denote something trivial or worth- 
Tess, Another semi-proverbial expression in Luke 
16 ae to a that the office of bearing 
un ing the shoes of great personages fell 
to the meanest slaves, pia 
spoken by the Romans, is 
xix, 20, and Luke xxiii, 38. 
The rendering in A. V. of three He- 
brew words, 1, Lshnéb, which occurs but twice, 
Judy, v. 28, and Prov. vii. 6, and in the latter 
Tyee 18 translated “casement” in the A. V. 
in both Instances it stands in parallelism with 
window.” 2. Khdraccim (Cant. ii. 9), is ap- 
parently synonymous with the preceding, though 
& word of later date. 3, Sebdcah, is simply “a 
Pills placed before a window or balcony. 
erbaps the network through which Ahaziah fell 


tee his mortal injury was on the parapet 


littl iraieeas 
Her. 4 south (Ex. xxx, 19, 21; Reland, Ant. 
6. @ foot, though by some explained to be a 


: The form of the 
ier = HOt specified, but may be assumed to have 
to the ba Like the other vessels belonging 

abernacle, it was, together with its « foot,’ 
As no 


joints in corners of bases or fillets 
joints. 
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mon’s Temple, besides the great molten sea, there 
were ten lavers of brass, raised on bases (1 K, vii. 
27, 39), five on the N. and S. sides respectively 
of the court of the priests. Each layer contained 
40 of the measures called “ bath.” They were 
used for washing the animals to be offered in burnt- 
offerings (2 Chr. iv. 6), The dimensions of the 
bases with the lavers, as given in the Hebrew text, 
are 4 cubits in length and breadth, and 3 in height. 
The LXX. gives 4x46 in height. Josephus, 
who appears to have followed a var, reading of the 
LXX., makes them 5 in length, 4 in width, and 
6 in height (1 K. vii. 28; Thenius, ad loc,; 
Joseph. Ant. viii. 3, §3). There were to each 
4 wheels of 14 cubit in diameter, with spokes, 
&c., all cast in one piece. The principal parts 
requiring explanation may be thus enumerated :-— 
(a) “ Borders,” probably panels. Gesenius (Th-s, 
938) supposes these to have been ornaments like 
square shields with engraved work. (b) ‘« Ledges,” 
covering 
probably festoons ; 
“ margines oblique descen- 
Plates, probably axles, cast in the 
same piece as the wheels. (e) Undersetters, either 
the naves of the wheels, or a sort of handles for 
moving the whole machine ; Lightfoot renders 
“‘columnae fulcientes lavacium.” Cf) Naves. 
(9) Spokes. (A) Felloes. (%) Chapiter, perhaps 
the rim of the circular opening (“ mouth,” ver. 31) 
in the convex top. (4) A round compass, perhaps 
the convex roof of the base. To these parts Jose- 
phus adds chains, which may probably be the fes- 
toons above mentioned (Ant. viii. 3, §6), 

Law. The word is properly used, in Scripture 
as elsewhere, to express a definite commandment 
laid down by any recognised authority. The com- 
mandment may be general, or (as in Lev. vi. 9, 14, 
&e., “the law of the burnt-offering,” &c.) parti- 
cular in its bearing; the authority either human 
or divine. But when the word is used with the 
article, and without any words of limitation, it 
refers to the expressed will of God, and, in nine 
cases out of ten, to the Mosaic Law, or to the 
Pentateuch, of which it forms the chief portion. 
The Hebrew word, térdh, lays more stress on its 
moral authority, as teaching the truth, and guiding 
in the right way; the Greek Néyos, on its con- 
straining power, as imposed and enforced by a 
recognised authority. The sense of the word, 
however, extends its scope, and assumes a more 
abstract character in the writings of St. Paul, 
Néuos, when used by him with the article, still 
refers in general to the Law of Moses; but when 
used without the article, so as to embrace any 
manifestation of “law,” it includes all powers 
which act on the will of man by compulsion, or 
by the pressure of external motives, whether their 
commands be or be not expressed in definite forms. 
The occasional- use of the word “ law ” (as in Rom. 
iii, 27, “law of faith ;”” &c.) to denote an internal 
principle of action, does not really militate against 
the general rule. It should also be noticed that 
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(¢c) ‘ Additions,” 
Lightfoot translates, 
dentes,”” (d) 


the title “‘ the Law” is occasionally used loosely to 


refer to the whole of the Old Testament (as in 


John x. 34, referring to Ps, Ixxxii. 6; in John xv. 


25, referring to Ps, xxxv. 19; and in 1 Cor, xiv. 
21, referring to Is. xxviii. 11, 12). 
Law of Moses. It will be the object of this 


article to give a brief analysis of its substance, to 
point out its main principles, and to explain the 
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various powers of the state, than to define and 
balance their operations. (f.) In close connexion 
with this subject we observe also the gradual pro- 
cess by which the Law was revealed to the Israelites. 
In Ex. xx.-xxiii., in direct connexion with the re- 
velation from Mount Sinai, that which may be 
called the rough outline of the Mosaic Law is given 
by God, solemnly recorded by Moses, and accepted 
by the people. In Ex, xxv.-xxxi. there is a similar 
outline of the Mosaic ceremonial. On the basis of 
these it may be conceived that the fabric of the 
Mosaic system gradually grew up under the require- 
ments of the time, The first revelation of the Law 
in anything like a perfect form is found in the book 
of Deuteronomy. Yet even then the revelation 
was not final; it was the duty of the prophets to 
amend and explain it in special points (Ez. xviii.), 
and to bring out more clearly its great principles. 
(ii.) In giving an analysis of the substance ot the 
Law, it will probably be better to treat it, as any 
other system of laws is usually treated, by dividing 
it into—(I.) Laws Civil; (II.) Laws Criminal ; 
(III.) Laws Judicial and Constitutional ; (1V.) Laws 
Ecclesiastical and Ceremonial. 


d.) Laws Crvit. 
(A) Or PERSOXS. 


(a) Fatner axp Son.—The power of @ Father to be 
held sacred; cursing, or smiting (Ex. xxi. 15, 17; Lev. 
xx, 9), or stubborn and wilful disobedience, to be consi- 
dered capital crimes. “But uncontrolled power of life and 
death was apparently refused to the father, and vested 
only in the congregation (Deut, xx1. 18-21). Right of the 
first-born to a double portion of the inheritance not to be 
set aside by partiality (Dent, xxi. 15-17). Inheritance by 
Daughters to be allowed in default of sons, provided (Num. 
xxvil. 6-8, comp. xxxvi.) that heiresses married in their 
own tribe. Daughters unmarried to be entirely dependent 
on their father (Num. xxx. 3-5). 

(b) Huspanp axp Wire.—The power of Husband 
to be so great that a wife could never be sui jurts, oF 
enter independently into any engagement, even before 
God (Num. xxx. 6-15). A widow or divorced wife became 
independent, and did not again fall under her father's ah 
(ver. 9). Divorce (for nncleanness) allowed, but to D 
formal and irrevocable (Dent. xxiv. 1-4). Marriage within 
certain degrees forbidden (Lev. xvill, &.). 4 Slave Wife, 
whether bought or captive, not to be actual property, vei 
to be sold; if ill-treated, to be ipso facto free (Ex. xxi. 7 
Deut. xxi. 10-14). Slander against o wife’s ea tee 
be punished by fine, and by deprival of power of divo : 
on the other hand, ante-connubial uncleanness in her : 
be punished by death (Deut. xxii. 13-21). The charg 
of seed (Levirate law) a formal right to be claimed Lia 
widow, under pain of infamy, with a view to preserva 


position which it occupies in the progress of Divine 
Revelation. In order to do this the more clearly, 
it seems best to speak of the Law, Ist, in relation 
to the past; 2ndly, in its own intrinsic character ; 
and, 3rdly, in its relation to the future. (1.) (4.) In 
yeference to the past, it is all important, for the 
proper understanding of the Law, to remember its 
entire dependence on the Abrahamic Covenant, 
and its adaptation theieto (see Gal. iii, 17-24). 
That covenant had a twofold character. It con- 
tained the “spiritual promise” of the Messiah, 
which was given to the Jews as representatives of 
the whole human race. But it contained also the 
temporal promises subsidiary to the former. These 
promises were special, given distinctively to the Jews 
as anation., It follows that there should be in the 
Law a corresponding duality of nature. (b.) The 
nature of this relation of the Law to the promise 
is clearly pointed out, The belief in God as the 
Redeemer of man, and the hope of His manifesta- 
tion as such in the person of the Messiah, involved 
the belief that the Spiritual Power must be supe- 
rior to all carnal obstructions, and that there was 
in man a spiritual element which could rule his 
life by communion with a Spirit from above. But 
it involved also the idea of an antagonistic Power 
of Evil, from which man was to be redeemed, 
existing in each individual, and existing also in the 
world at large. (c.) Nor is it less essential to 
remark the period of the history at which it was 
given. It marked and determined the transition of 
Israel from the condition of a tribe to that of a 
nation, and its definite assumption of a distinct 
position and office in the history of the world. 
(d.) Yet, though new in its general conception, 
it was probably not wholly new in its materials. 
There must necessarily have been, before the Law, 
commandments and revelations of a fragmentary 
character, under which Israel had hitherto grown 
up. It is the peculiar mark of legislative genius 
to mould by fundamental principles, and animate 
by a higher inspiration, materials previously exist- 
ing in a cruder state. So far therefore as they 
were consistent with the objects of the Jewish law, 
the customs of Palestine and the laws of Egypt 
would doubtless be traceable in the Mosaic system. 
(¢.) In close connexion with and almost in con- 
sequence of this reference to antiquity we find an 
accommodation of the Law to the temper and cir- 
cumstances of the Israelites, to which our Lord 
refers in the case of divorce (Matt. xix. 7, 8) as 
necessarily interfering with its absolute perfection. 
In many cases it rather should be said to guide and 
modify existing usages than actually to sanction 
them; and the ignorance of their existence may 
lead to a conception of its ordinances not only 
erroneous, but actually the reverse of the truth. 
Nor is it less noticeable that the degree of promin- 
ence, given to each part of the Mosaic system, has 
a similar reference to the period at which the 
nation had arrived. The ceremonial portion is 
marked out distinctly and with elaboration; the 
moral and criminal law is clearly and sternly 
decisive; even the civil law, so far as it relates to 
individuals, is systematic; because all these were 
called for by the past growth of the nation, 
and needed in order to settle and develope its 
Near But the political and constitutional’ 
aw 18 comparatively imperfect; a few leading 
pr inciples are laid down, to be developed herenfter 
ut the law is directed rather to sanction the 

















































as aster so far limited, 
(c) Masree ANDSLAVE.— Power of Ht fake en 
xxi. 20); and maiming was to give liberty ipso facto (ver. 
26,27). The Hebrew Slave to be shies : the 
year,* and provided with necessaries (his 
to go with only if they came to his coca eae 
noless by his own formal act be consented seep 
petual slave (Ex. xxi. 1-6; Deut. xv. 12-18). In y a 
it would seem, to be freed at the jubilee (Lev. ue 
with his children. If sold to a resident alien, to 
redeemable, at a price proportio” 
jubilee (Lev. xxv. 47-54). aly apie to be 
inherited as property: for ever . . : 
fugitive slaves from foreign nations not to be given UP 
(Deut. xxili. 15). 


: er. 
© The difficulty of enforcing this lay is seen in J 
xxxiv. $-16. 
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(d) Srraxoxrs—They seem never to have been sui (IL.) Laws Cromat, 


juris, or able to protect themselves, and accordingly pro- 
tection and kindness towards them are enjoined asa sacred | (4) OFFENCES acainsr Gop (of the nature of treason). 
1st Command. Acknowledgment of false Sods (Ex. 


al; Vv. . F 

Gnty (EX. xxl 21; Lev. xix, 38 34) xxii. 20), as e. g. Molech (Lev. xx, 1-5), and generally all 
idolatry (Deut. xlil., xvif, 2-5). 

2nd Command, Witchcraft and Jalse prophecy (Ex. 
xxi. 18; Deut. xviil. 9-22; Lev. xix. 31). 

3rd Command. Blasphemy (Lev. xxiv. 15, 16). 

4th Command. Sabbath-breaking (Num. xv, 32-36), 

Punishment in all cases, death by stoning. Idolatroug 
cities to be utterly destroyed, 


(B) Orrexcrs agarnsr Man, 


5th Command. Disobedience to or cursing or smiting 
of parents (Ex. xxi, 15, 17; Lev. xx.93 Deut. xxi. 18-21), 
to be punished by death by stoning, publicly adjudged and 
inflicted ; so also of disobedience to the priests (as judges) 
or Supreme Judge. Comp. 1 K. xxi. 10-14 (Naboth) ; 
2 Chr. xxiv. 21 (Zechariah), 

6th Command. (1) Murder, to be punished by death 
without sanctuary or reprieve, or satisfaction (Ex. xxi. 12, 
14; Dent. xix. 11-13). Death of a slave, actually under 
the rod, to be punished (Ex. xxi. 20,21). (2) Death by 
negligence, to be punished by deatb (Ex. xxi. 28-30). 
(3) Accidental Homicide: the avenger of blood to be 
escaped by flight to the cities of refuge till the death of 
the high-priest (Num. xxxv. 9-28 ; Deut. iv. 41-43; xix, 
4-10). (4) Uncertain Murder, to be explated by formal 
disavowal and sacrifice by the elders of the nearest city 
(Deut. xxi. 1-9). (5) Assault to be punished by lex talionis, 
or damages (Ex. xxi. 18, 19, 22-25; Lev. xxiv. 19, 20). 

7th Command. (1) Adultery to be punished by death 
of both offenders; the rape of a married or betrothed 
woman, by death of the offender (Deut. xxii. 13-27). 
(2) Rupe or Seduction of an unbetrothed Virgin, to be 
compensated by marriage, with dowry (50 shekels), and 
without power of divorce; or, if she be refused, by pay- 
ment of full dowry (Ex. xxii. 16, 17; Deut. xxii, 28, 29). 
(3) Unlawful Marriages (incestuous, &c.), to be punished, 
some by death, some by childlessness (Lev, xx.). 

8th Command. (1) Theft to be punished by fourfold 
or double restitution ; a nocturnal robber might be slaty 
as an outlaw (Ex. xxif. 1-4), (2) Trespass and injury oA 
things lent to be compensated (Ex. xxii. 5-15). (3) Per- 
version of Justice (by bribes, threats, &c.). and especially 
oppression of strangers, strictly forbidden (Ex. xxili. 9, &e.). 
(4) Kidnapping to be punished by death (Deut. xxiv. 7). 

9th Command. False Witness; to be punished by lex 
talionts (Ex. xxill. 1-3; Deut. xix. 16-21). Slander of a 
wife’s chastity, by fine and loss of power of divorce 
(Deut. xxii. 18, 19). 

A fuller consideration of the tables of tho Ten Com: 
mandments is given elsewhere. (Tex Commsanpnents.* 


(IO) Laws Jupicta AND COXSTITUTIONAL. 
(A) Jvrispictiox, 


(a) Local Judges (generally Levites, as more skilled in 
the Law) appointed, for ordinary matters, probably by 
the people with approbation of the supreme authority (as 
of Moses in the wilderness) (Ex. xviii. 25; Deut. i. 15-18). 
through all the land (Deut. xvi. 18). (0) Appeal to the 
Priests (at the holy place), or to the judge ; their sentence 
final, and to be accepted under pain of death. See Deut. 
xvii. 8-13 (comp. appeal to Moses, Ex. xviii, 26). (c) Tuo 
witnesses (at least) required in capital matters (Num. 
xxXxv. 30; Deut. xvii. 6,7). (d) Punishment (except by 
special command), to be personal, and not to extend to the 
family (Deut. xxiv. 16). Stripes allowed and limited (Deut. 
XXV. 1-3), 80 as to avold outrage on the human frame. 

All this would be to a great extent set aside—ist. By 
the summary juriediction of the king (see 1 Sam. xxii. 
11-19 (Saul); 2 Sam. xif. 1-5, xiv. 4-113 1K. ill, 16-28), 
which extended even to the deposition of the high-priest 
(1 Sam. xxii. 17, 18; 1K. if. 26, 27). The practical diffi- 
culty of its being carried out is scen in 2 Sam. xv. 2-6, and 
would lead of course to a certain delegation of his puwer. 
2nd. By the appointment of the Seventy (Num. xi. 24-30) 





































(B) Law or Tutxas. 


(a) Laws or LAND (anp Prorerty).—(1) All Land to 
be the property of God alone, and its holders to be deemed 
His tenants (Lev. xxv, 23). (2) AU sold Land therefore 
to return to tts original owners at the jubilee, and the 
price of sale to be calculated accordingly ; and redemption 
on equitable terms to be allowed at all times (xxv. 25-27). 
A House sold to be redeemable within a year; and, if 
not redeemed, to pass away altogether (xxv. 29, 30). 
But the Houses of the Levites, or those in unwalled villages 
to be redeemable at all times, in the same way as land ; 
and the Levitical suburbs to be inalienable (xxv. 31-34), 
(3) Land or Houses sanctified, or tithes, or unclean 
firstlings to be capable of being redeemed, at § value 
(calculated according to the distance from the jubilee-year 
by the priest); if devoted by the owner and unredeemed, 
to be hallowed at the Jubilee for ever, and given to the 
Priests; if only by a possessor, to return to the owner at 
the jubilee (Lev. xxvil, 14-34), 

(4) spiridiaaaee: 


(1) snd 
(2) Daughters.b 

(3) Brothers. 

(4) Uncles on the Father’s side. 

: (5) Next Kinsmen, generallys 

() Laws or Denr.—(1) All Debts (to an Israelite) to 
be released at the 7th (sabbatical) year; a blessing pro- 
mised to obedience, and a curse on refusal to lend (Deut. 
XV. 1-11). (2) Veury (from Israelites) not to be taken 
(Ex. xxil, 26-27: Deut. xxili. 19, 20). (3) Pledges not to 
i tad or ruinously exacted (Deut, xxiv. 6, 10-13, 

(c) Taxatiox,—( 1) Census-money, a poll-tax (of a half- 
thekel), to be paid for the service Of the tabernacle (Ex. 
XXX. 12-16), All spoil in war to be halved; of the com- 
batant’s half, a}yth, of the people's, th, to be paid for a 
“heave-offering” to Jehovah, 

(2) Tithes. (a) Tithes of all produce to be given for 
maintenance of the Levites (Num. xviii, 20-24), (Of this 
th to be paid as a heave-offering for maintenance of the 
Priests... . 24-39, (8) Second Tithe to be bestowed in 
Teligtous feasting and charity, either at the Holy Place, or 
ety 3rd year at home (?) (Deut. xiv. 22-28), (y) First 

of corn, wine, and oil (at leas$ ath, generally jth, 
for the priests) to be offered at Jerusalem, with a solemn 
tion of dependence on God the King of Israel (Deut. 
Xxvi. 1-15; Num. xviii, 12, 13). Firatlings of clean 
( ts; the redemption-money (5 shekels) of man, and 
t shekel, or 1 shekel) of unclean beasts, to be given to 









(3) Poor Laws (a) Glanin 
. gs (in field or vineyard) 
to be a legal right of the poor (Lev. xix. 9,10; Dent. 


day by day (Deut, xxty, 15). 

nh yattenance of Priests (Num. xvii 8-32), (a) 

ater Tithe. (See 2 a). (8) The heave and 

off rings (breast and right shoulder of all pence- 
' (y) The meat and Sin-offerings, to be eaten 


redemption Money. (See 2 ), (€) Price of all de- 
ia gs, unless Specially given for a sacred service, 
at 50 sheer or that of his household, to be redeemed 
fea Orman, 30 for Woman, 20 for boy, and 10 


tH 
03 may! '0 marry in their own tribe (Num. xxvii, 
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sith a solemn religious sanction. In later times there 
was a local Sanhedrim of 23 in each city, and two such in 
Jerusalem, as well as the Great Sanhedrim, consisting of 
TO ‘members, besides the president, who was to be the 
high-priest if duly qualified, and controlling even the 
king and high-priest. The members were priests, scribes 
(Levites), and elders (of other tribes). A court of exactly 
this nature is noticed, as appointed to supreme power by 
Jehoshaphat. (See 2 Chr. xix. 8-11). 


(B) Rorat PowEB. 

The King’s Power limited by the Law, as written and 
formally accepted by the king: and directly forbidden to 
be despotic® (Dent. xvil. 14-20; comp. 1Sam.x.25). Yet 
he had power of taxation (to ath); and of compulsory 
service (1 Sam. vill. 10-18); the declaration of war (1 Sam. 
xi.), &c. There are distinct traces of a “‘ mutual contract” 
(2 Sam. v. 33 a “ league,” 2 K. xi. 17); the remon- 
strance with Rehoboam being clearly not extraordinary 
(1 K. xii. 1-6). 

The Princes of the Congregation. The beads of the 
tribes (see Josh. ix. 15) seem to have had authority under 
Joshua to act for the people (comp. 1 Chr. xxvii. 16-22) ; 
and in the later times “ the princes of Judah” seem to 
have had power to control both the king and the priests 
(see Jer. xxvi. 10-24, xxxviil. 4, 5, &c.). 


(C) Roya, REVENUE. 


(1) Tenth of produce. (2) Domain land (1 Chr. xavil. 
26-29). Note confiscation of criminal’s land (1 K. xxi. 15). 
(3) Bond service (1 K. v. 1%, 18), chiefly on foreigners 
(C.K, ix. 20-22; 2 Chr. ti. 16,17). (4) locks and herds 
(1 Chr. xxvil. 29-31). (5) Tributes (gifts) from foreign 
kings. (6) Commerce; especially in Solomon's time 
(1 K. x. 22, 29, &c.). 


(LV.) ECcLEstasTICAL AND CEREMONIAL Law. 


(A) Law or SacsiFice (considered as the sign and the 
appointed means of the union with God, on which the 
holiness of the people depended). 

(1) Onprtary Sacririces. 

(a) The whole Burnt-Offering (Lev. 1.) of the herd 
or the flock; to be offered continually (Ex. xxix. 
38-42); and the fire on the altar never to be extin- 
guished (Lev. vi. 8-13). 

(8) The Meat-Offering (Lev. il., vi. 14-23) of flour, 
oll, and frankincense, unleavened, and seasoned 
with salt. 

(y) The Peace-Offering (Lev. ili, vii. 11-21) of the 
herd or the flock; either a thank-offering, or a 
vow, or freewill offering. 

(8) The Sin-Offering, or Zrespass-Offering (Lev. iv., 
v., vi). 

(a) For sins committed in ignorance (Lev. {v.). 
(b) For vows unwittingly made and broken, or 
uncleanness unwittingly contracted (Lev. v.). 
(c) For sins wittingly committed (Lev. vi. 1-7). 
¢2) EXTRAORDINARY SACRIFICES. — 

(a) At the Consecration of Priests (Lev. vili., ix.). 

(8) At the Purification of Women (Lev. xii.). 

(y) At the Cleansing of Lepers (Lev. xiii., xlv.). 

(8) On the Great Day of Atonement (Lev, xvi.). 

(c) On the great Festivals (Lev. xxtii.). 

(B) Law or Hortsess (arising from the union with God 
through sacrifice), 


(1) Hotrness or Persoxs. 
(a) Holiness of the whole people as “ children of God” 


(Ex. xix. 5, 6; Lev. xi.-xv., xvil., xviil.; Deut. xiv. 
1-21), shown in 


(a) The Dedication of the first-bom (Ex. xfiJ. 2,| is supreme over agains 
° oy epee an t, 
and the offering of all | herent rights in the individual, as prevailing #g° life 


12,13, xxii. 29, 30, &c.); 
firstlings and first-fruits (Deut. xxvi, &c.). 





ieee seen 


© Military conquest discourage 
: é raged oy the prohibition of 
the use of horses. (See Josh. x1. 6.) For an euple of obe- 


uience to thia law 9S we ' 
Uke keds ee 













(2) Hoiovess OF 
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() Distinction of clean and unclean food (Lev. 
xi.; Deut. xiv.) 

(c) Provision for purification (Lev, xil, xiil., xiv. 
xv.; Deut. xxiii. 1-14). 

(d) Laws against disfigurement (Lev. xix. 27; 
Deut. xiv. 1; comp. Deut. xxv. 3, against ex- 
cessive scourging). 

(¢) Laws against unnatural marriages and lusts 
(Lev, xviil., xx.). 

(B) Holiness of the Priests (and Levites). 

(a) Their consecration (Lev. vili., ix. 5 Ex. xxix.) 

(b) Their spectal qualitications and restrictions 
(Lev. xxi., xxii, 1-9). 

(c) Thelr rights (Deut. xvill. 1-6; Num. xviii) 
and authority (Dent. xvii. 8-13). 


PLACES AND THINGS. 
(a) The Tabernacle with the ark, the vail, the altars, 
, the laver, the priestly robes, &c. (Ex. xxv.-xxviil., 


XXX.). 

(B) a Holy Place chosen for the permanent erection 
of the tabernacle (Deut. xIL, xiv. 22-29), where only 
all sacrifices were to be offered, and all tithes, first- 
fruits, vows, &c., to be given or eaten. 


(3) Hoxwess or Tnres, 


(a) The Sabbath (Ex. xx. 9-11, xxill. 12, &c.). 
(B) The Sabbatical Year (Ex. xxiii. 10, 115 Lev. xxv. 
1-7, &c.). 

(y) The Year of Jubilee (Lev. xxv. 8-16, &c.). 

(8) The Passover (Ex. xif, 3-27: Lev, xxiii. 4-14). 

(e) The Feast of Weeks (Pentecost) (Lev. xxill. 15, &¢.). 
' (©) The Feast of Tabernacles (Lev. xxiil. 33-43). 

(q) The Feast of Trumpets (Lev. xxill, 23-25). 

(8) The Day of Atonement (Lev. xxiii. 26-32, &c.). 


Such is the substance of the Mosaic Law. The 


leading principle of the whole is its THEOCRATIC 
CHARACTER, its reference (that is) of all action and 
thoughts of men directly and 


immediately to the 
will of God. It follows from this, that it is to be 
regarded not merely as a law, that is, a rule of con- 
duct, based on known truth and acknowledged au- 
thority, but also as a Revelation of God's nature 
and His dispensations. But this theocratic cha- 
yacter of the law depends necessarily on the belief 
in God, as not only the Creator and sustainer of the 
world, but as, by special covenant the head of the 
Jewish nation, This immediate reference to 

as their king, is clearly seen as the groundwork of 
their whole polity. From this theocratic nature 
of the law follow important deductions with regard 
to (a) the view which it takes of political society 3 
(b) the extent of the scope of the law; (c) the 
penalties by which it is enforced ; and (d) the cha- 
yacter which it secks to impress on the people. 
(a.) The Mosaic Law secks the basis of its polity, 
first, in the absolute sovereignty of God, rigger 
the relationship of each individual to God, re 
through God to his countrymen. It is clear tha 
such a doctrine, while it contradicts none of - 
common theories, yet lies beneath them all. (b.) The 
law, as proceeding directly from God, and referring 
directly to Him, is necessarily absolute # ts oa 
premacy and unlimited in tts scope. It is his F 
over the governors, as being only the va ; 
the Lord, and therefore it. is incompatible - hg 
despotic authority in them. On the other ban i 
the governed, recognising nO 

or limiting the law. It regulated the W 

of an Israelite. His actions were rewarded a 
punished with great minuteness and strictness ; ae 
that according to the standard, not of their 0 


rer an 7 ig re- 
quences, but of their intrinsic morality. His * 
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ligious worship was defined and‘ enforced in an national unity. The establishment of the kingdom 
elaborate and unceasing ceremonial. (c.) The pe- | was due to an impatience of this position, and a 
nalties and recards by which the law is enforced | desire for a visible and personal centre of authority, 
are such as depend on the direct theocracy. With | much the same in nature as that which plun. 
regard to individual actions, it may be noticed that, | them so often in idolatry. In the kingdom of Israel, 
as generally some penalties are inflicted by the sub- | after the separation, the deliberate rejection of the 
ordinate, and some only by the supreme authority, leading Principles of the Law by Jeroboam and his 
so among the Israelites some penalties came from Successors was the beginning of a gradual declension 
the hand of man, some directly from the Providence | into idolatry and heathenism. But in the kingdom 
of God. The bearing of this principle on the in- | of Judah the very division of the monarchy and 
quiry as to the revelation of a future life, in the consequent diminution of its splendour, and the 
Pentateuch, is easily seen. The sphere of moral | need of a principle to assert against the superior 
ard religious action and thought to which the law | material power of Israel, brought out the Law once 
extends, is beyond the cognizance of human laws, | more in increased honour and influence. Far move 
and the scope of their ordinary penalties, and is | was this the case after the captivity. The loss of 
therefore Jeft by them to the retribution of God's the independent monarchy, and the cessation of 
inscrutable justice, which, being but imperfectly prophecy, both combined to throw the Jews back 
seen here, is contemplated especially as exercised in | upon the Law alone, as their only distinctive pledge 
a future state. Hence arises the expectation of a | of nationality, and sure guide to truth. This love 
direct revelation of this future state in the Mosaic | for the Law, rather than any abstract patriotism, 
Law. Such a revelation is certainly not given. | was the Strength of the Maccabean Struggle against 
The truth seems to be that, in a law which appeals | the Syrians, and the success of that struggle, en- 
directly to God himself for its authority and its | throning a Levitical power, deepened the feeling 
sanction, there cannot be that broad line of demarca- | from which it sprang. The Law thus became the 
tion between this life and the next, which is drawn | moulding influence of the Jewish character. The 
for those whose power is limited by the grave. | Pharisees, truly representing the chief strength of 
(d.) But perhaps the most important consequence | the people, systematized this feeling. Against this 
idolatry of the Law there were two reactions, The 
first was that of the SADDUCEES; one which had 
its basis in the idea of a higher love and service of 
God, independent of the Law and its sanctions, The 
other, that of the ESSENES, was an attempt to 
burst the bonds of the formal law, and assert its 
ideas in all fulness, freedom, and purity. (6.) The 
relation of the Law to the advent of Christ is also laid 
down clearly by St. Paul. The Law was the Ma:8a- 
ywybs eis Xpiordy, the servant (that is), whose 
task it was to guide the child to the true teacher 
(Gal. iii. 24) ; and Christ was “ the end” or object 
‘of the Law” (Rom. x. 4). As being subsidiary 
to the promise, it had accomplished its purpose 
when the promise was fulfilled. In its national 
aspect it had existed to guard the faith in the theo- 
cracy. The chief hindrance to that faith had been 
the difficulty of realising the invisible presence of 
God, and of conceiving a communion with the in- 
finite Godhead which should not crush or absorb 
the finite creature. This difficulty was now to 
pass away for ever, in the Incarnation of the God- 
head in One truly and visibly man. In its indi- 
vidual, or what is usually called its “ moral” aspect, 
the Law bore equally the stamp of transitoriness 
and insufficiency. It had declared the authority of 
truth and goodness over man’s will, and taken for 
granted in man the existence of a spirit which could 
ti recognise that authority; but it had done no more. 
histor 4 = of the Gospel. (a.) To that after- | Its présence had therefore detected the existence and 
rY the Law Was, to a great extent, the key. | the sinfulness of sin, as alien alike to God’s will and 
;{ man’s true nature; but it had also brought out 
People know: with more vehement and desperate antagonism the 
coustanty ey departed, and to which they | power of sin dwelling in man as fallen (Rom, vii. 
7-25). The relation of the Law to Christ in 
its sacrificial and ceremonial aspect, will be more 
fully considered elsewhere. [SACRIFICE. ] (c.) It 
remains to consider how far it has any obligation 
or existence under the dispensation of the Gospel. 
As a means of justitication or salvation, it ought 
never to have been regarded, even before Christ: it 
needs no proof to show that still less can this be so 
since He has come. But yet the question remains 
whether it is binding on Christians, even when they 




























press on the people. The Mosaic Law, beginning 
with piety, as its first object, enforces most emphat- 
ically the purity essential to those who, by their 


bature, but to the obligations of communion with a 
Holy God. The subordination, therefore, of this 
idea also to the religious idea is enforced ; and so 
long as the due supremacy of the latter was pre- 
served, all other duties would find their places in 
Proper harmony. But the usurpation of that su- 
Premacy in practice by the idea of personal and 
national sanctity was that which gave its peculiar 


is characteristic of the Israelites would tend to 
Preserve the seclusion which, under God's provid- 
ence, was intended for them, and would in its 
ie be fostered by it[1I. In considering the re- 
be 00 of the Law to the future, it is important to 
8 Buided by the general principle laid down in 
ro: vii. 19, “The Law made nothing perfect.” 
‘A » Principle will be applied in different degrees 

its bearing (2) on the after-history of the Jewish 
“mmonwealth before the coming of Christ; (6) on 
"€ coming of our Lord Himself; arid (c) on the 


Its direct influence was probab] 
the hing the periods before the establishment of 
The last om, and after the Babylonish captivity. 
it as ap 0 noel to bind the Israelites to 
te) r occupation of the con- 
panera (Josh. xxiy, 24:27) a in the semi- 
Period of the J udges, the Law and the 
Tabernacle Were the only centres of anything like 
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do not depend on it for salvation. It seems clear | guests. Among the conjectural explanations which 
enough, that its formal coercive authority as a whole | have been given of this difference; the hypothesis 
ended with the close of the Jewish dispensation. It | that this Simon was the father of the two sisters 
referred throughout to the Jewish covenant, and in | and of Lazarus, that he had been smitten with 
many points to the constitution, the customs, and | leprosy, and that actual death, or the civil death 
even the local circumstances of the people. That | that followed on his disease, had left his children 
covenant was preparatory to the Christian, in which | free to act for themselves, is at least as probable as 
it is now absorbed; those customs and observances | any other, and has some support in early ecclesias- 
have passed away. It follows, by the very nature | tical traditions. (3.) All the circumstances of John 
of the case, that the formal obligation to the Law xi, and xii., point to wealth and'social position above 
must have ceased with the basis on which it is | the average. (4.) A comparison of Matt, xxvi. 6, 
grounded. But what then becomes of the declara- | Mark xiv. 3, with Luke vii. 36, 44, suggests al- 
tion of our Lord, that He came “not to destroy the other conjecture that harmonises with and in part 
Law, but to perfect it,” and that ‘‘not one jot or | explains the foregoing. If Simon the leper were 
one tittle of it shall pass away ?” what of the fact, | also the Pharisee, it would explain the fact just 
consequent upon it, that the Law has been reve- noticed of the friendship between the sisters of La- 
renced in all Christian churches, and had an im- | zarus and the members of that party in Jerusalem. 
portant influence on much Christian legislation ? | It would follow on this assumption that the Pha- 
‘The explanation of the apparent contradiction lies risee, whom we thus far identify with the father 
in the difference between positive and moral obliga- | of Lazarus, was probably one of the members of 
tion. To apply this principle practically there is that. sect, sent down from Jerusalem to watch the 
need of much study and discretion, in order to dis- | new teacher, (5.) One other conjecture, bolder 
tinguish what is local and temporary from what is | perhaps than the others, may yet be 
universal, and what is mere external form from what | Admitting, as must be admitted, the absence at 
is the essence of an ordinance. once of all direct evidence and of traditional au- 
Lawyer. The title “lawyer” is generally sup- thority, there are yet some coincidences, at least 
posed to be equivalent to the title ‘‘scribe,” both | remarkable enough to deserve attention, and which 
on account of its etymological meaning, and also | suggest the identification of Lazarus with the young 
because the man, who is also called a “ lawyer” in | ruler that had great possessions, of Matt. xix., Mark 
Matt. xxii. 35 and Luke x. 23, is called “one of | x., Luke xviii. The age (Matt. xix, 20, 22) agrees 
the scribes” in Mark xii, 28. If the common | with what has been before inferred (see above, 1), 
reading in Luke xi. 44, 45, 46, be correct, it will | as does the fact of wealth above the average with 
be decisive aguinst this. By the use of the word | what we know of the condition of the family at 
vounds (Tit. iii, 9) as a simple adjective, it Bethany (see 2). If the father were an influential 
seems more probable that the title “‘ scribe”? was a | Pharisee, if there were ties of some kind uniting the 
legal and official designation, but that the name family with that body, it would be natural enough 
vouixds was properly a mere epithet signifying one | that the son, even in comparative youth, sho : 
‘‘Jearned in the law,” and only used as a title in | occupy the position of a “ ruler.’ But farther, it 
common parlance (comp. the use of it in Tit. iii. }is of this rich young man that St. Mark uses the 
13, “ Zenas the lawyer ”’). emphatic word (‘ Jesus, beholding him, : 
Laying on of hands. [Bartism.] him”) which is used of no others in the Gospel- 
Las‘arus. In this name, which meets us as be- | history, save of the beloved apostle and of Lazarus 
longing to two characters in the N. T,, we may | and his sisters (John xi. 5). Combining these 1n- 
recognize an abbreviated form of the old Hebrew | ferences then, we get, with some measure of likeli- 
Eleazar, 1, Lazarus of Bethany, the brother of | hood, an insight into one aspect of the life of the 
Martha and Mary (John xi. 1). All that we know | Divine Teacher and Friend, full of the most living 
of him is derived from the Gospel of St. John, and | interest. The village of Bethany and its neigh- 
that records little more than the facts of his death | bourhood were a frequent retreat from the cone? 
and resurrection, We are able, however, without | versies and tumults of Jerusalem (John xvul. =; 
doing violence to the principles of a true historical | Luke xxi. 37, xxii. 39). At some time or other 
criticism, to arrive at some conclusions helping us, | one household, wealthy, honourable, belonging to 
with at least some measure of probability, to fill | the better or Nicodemus section of the Pharisees 
up these scanty outlines. (1.) The language of | (see above, 1, 2,3) learns to know and reverence 
John xi. 1, implies that the sisters were the better | him. Disease or death removes the father from the 
known. Lazarus is “of Bethany, of the village | scene, and the two sisters are left with their young! 
of Mary and her sister Martha.” From this, | brother to do as they think right. In them and 
and from the order of the three names in John | in the brother over whom they watch, He fin 
xi, 5, we may reasonably infer that Fazarus was | that which is worthy of His love. But two at least 
the youngest of the family. (2.) The house in need an education in the spiritual life. A ae 
which the feast is held appears, from John xii. 2, weeks pass away, and then comes the sickness 0 
to be that of the sisters. Martha “serves,” as in| John xi. One of the sharp malignant fevers of Pa- 
Luke x. 38. Mary takes upon herself that which | lestine cuts off the life that was 50 Presuut i 
was the special duty of a hostess towards an ho- | sisters know how truly the Divine Friend has lov 
noured guest (comp. Luke vii. 46). The impres- him on whom their love and their hopes center f 
sion left on our minds by this account, if it stood They send to him in the belief that the tidings © 
rari would be that they'were the givers of the | the sickness will at once draw Him to them (Yona 
ore In Matt. xxvi. 6, Mark xiv. 3, the same | xi. 3). Slowly, and in words which (though gue 
ih i ge as occurring in ‘the house of Simon | wards understood otherwise) must at the time - 
ues ie but a leper, as such, would have been | seemed to the disciples those of one upor whom the 
nae ed ‘to lead a separate life, and certainly could | truth came not at once but by degrees, he ade hid 
ot have given a feast and received a multitude of | them for the worst. ‘This sickness is not un 
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death ”—* Our friend Lazarus sleepeth ”— Laza- 
rus is dead.” The work which he was doing as a 
teacher or a healer (John x. 41, 42) in Bethabara, 
or the other Bethany (John x. 40 and i. 28), was 
not interrupted, and continues for two days after 
the message reaches him. Then comes the journey, 
occupying two days more. When He and His 
disciples come, three days have passed since the 
burial. The friends from Jerusalem, chiefly of the 
Pharisee and ruler class, are there with their con- 
solations. The sisters receive the Prophet, each 
according to her character. His sympathy with 
their sorrow leads Him also to weep. Then comes 
the work of might as the answer of the prayer 
which the Son offers to the Father (John xi. 41, 
42). The stone is rolled away from the mouth of 
the rock-chamber in which the body had been placed. 
“He that was dead came forth, bound hand and 
foot with grave-clothes; and his face was bound 
about with a napkin.” It is well not to break in 
upon the silence which hangs over the interval of 
that “four days’ sleep.” One scene more meets 
us, and then the life of the family which has come 
before us with such daylight clearness lapses again 
into obscurity. In the house which, though it still 
bore the father’s name (sup. 1), was the dwelling 
of the sisters and the brother, there is a supper, 
and Lazarus is there, and Martha serves, no longer 
jealously, and Mary pours out her love in the costly 
offering of the spikenard ointment, and finds herself 
once again misjudged and hastily condemned. After 
this all direct knowledge of Lazarus ceases. It 
would be as plausible an explanation of the strange 
fact recorded by St. Mark alone (xiv, 51) as any 
other, if we were to suppose that Lazarus, whose 
home was near, who must have known the place to 
which the Lord “ oftentimes resorted,” was drawn 
to the garden of Gethsemane by the approach of the 
officers. “with their torches and lanterns and 
Weapons” (John xviii. 3), and in the haste of the 
night-alarm, rushed eagerly ‘“ with the linen cloth 
cast about his naked body,” to see whether he was 
in time to render any help Apocryphal traditions 
even are singularly scanty and jejune, as if the 
silence Which “ sealed the lips of the Evangelists” 
had restrained others also, They have nothing more 
to tell of Lazarus than the meagre tale that follows : 
—He lived for thirty years after his resurrection, 
rai died at the age of sixty. When he came forth 
m the tomb, it was with the bloom and fragrance 
re a bridegroom. He and his sisters, with Mary 
¢ wife of Cleophas, and other disciples, were sent 
i. to sea by the Jews in a leaky boat, but miracu- 
a escaped destruction, and were brought safely 
fs Shee There he preached the Gospel, and 
sie a church, and became its bishop. After 
ae years, he suffered martyrdom, and was baried, 
Final said, there; others, at Citium in Cyprus. 
os 4 his bones and those of Mary Magdalene 
the hoe from Cyprus to Constantinople b 
stad Leo the Philosopher, and a hunch 
ar 0 his honour, Some apocryphal books were 
ioe his name. The question why the 
tad Gospels omit all mention of so wonderful 
cece the resurrection of Lazarus, has from a 
ed aa? early period forced itself upon inter- 
; apologists. The explanations given of 
(1) Pepiezing phenomenon are briefly these:— 
t fear of drawing down persecution on one 
“acy singled out for it, kept the three Evan- 
» Writing during the lifetime of Lazarus, from 
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all mention of him ; and that, this reason for silence 
being removed by his death, St. John could write 
freely. (2) That the writers of the first three 
Gospels confine themselves, as by a deliberate plan, 
to the miracles wrought in Galilee (that of the 
blind man at Jericho being the only exception), and 
that they therefore abstained from all mention of 
any fact, however interesting, that lay outside that 
limit. (3) That the narrative, in its beauty and 
simplicity, its human sympathies and marvellous 
transparency, carries with it the evidence of its own 
truthfulness. (4) Another explanation, suggested 
by the attempt to represent to one’s-self what must 
have been the sequel of such a fact as that now in 
question upon the:life of him who had been affected 
by it, may perhaps be added. The history of mo- 
nastic orders, of sudden conversions after great 
critical deliverances trom disease or danger, offers 
an analogy which may help to guide us. In such 
cases it has happened, in a thousand instances, that 
the man has felt-as if the thread of his life was 
broken, the past buried for ever, old things vanished 
away. He retires from the world, changes his 
name, speaks to no one, or speaks only in hints, of 
all that belongs to his former life, shrinks above all 
from making his conversion, his resurrection from 
the death of sin, the subject of common talk. Assume 
only that the laws of the spiritual life worked in 
some such way on Lazarus, and it will seem hardly 
wonderful that such a man should shrink from 
publicity, and should wish to take his place as the 
last. and lowest in the company of believers. The 
facts of the case are, at any rate, singularly in har- 
mony with this last explanation. Matthew and 
Mark omit equally all mention of the three names. 
John, writing long afterwards, when all three had 
“fallen asleep,” feels that the restraint is no longer 
necessary, and puts on record, as the Spirit brings 
all things to his remembrance, the whole of the 
wonderful history. The eircumstances of his life, 
too, all indicate that he more than any other Evan- 
gelist was likely to have lived in that inmost circle 
of disciples, where these things would be most 
lovingly and reverently remembered.—-2. The name 
Lazarus occurs also in the well-known parable of 
Luke xvi. 19-31. What is there chiefly remarkable 
is, that in this parable alone we meet with a proper 
name. Were the thoughts of men called to the 
etymology of the name, as signifying that he who 
bore it had in his poverty no help but God, or as 
meaning in the shortened form, one who had become 
altogether ‘‘ helpless”? Or was it again not a pa- 
rable but, in its starting-point at least, a history, 
so that Lazarus was some actual beggar, like him 
who lay at the beautiful gate of the Temple, familiar 
therefore both to the disciples and the Pharisees ? 
Whatever the merit of either of these suggestions, 
no one of them can be accepted as quite satisfactory, 
and it adds something to the force of the hypothesis 
ventured on above, to find that it connects itself 
with this question also, If we assume the identity 
suggested in (5), or if, leaving that as unproved, 
we remember only that the historic Lazarus be- 
longed by birth to the class of the wealthy and 
influential Pharisees, as in (3), could anything be 
more significant than the introduction of this name 
into such a parable? Not Eleazar the Pharisee, 
rich, honoured, blameless among men, but Eleazar 
the beggar, full of leprous sores, lying at the rich 
man’s gate, was the true heir of blessedness, for 
whom was reserved the glory of being in Abraham's 
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‘bosom. Very striking too, it must be added, is 
the coincidence between the tenching of the parable 
and of the history in another point. The Lazarus 
of the one remains in Abraham's bosom because ‘‘ if 
‘men hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded, though one rose from the dead.” The 
Lazarus of the other returned from it, and yet bears 
no witness to the unbelieving Jews of the wonders or 
the terrors of Hades, In this instance also the name ot 
Lazarus has been perpetuated in an institution of the 
Christian Church, The leper of the Middle Ages ap- 
spears asa Lazzaro, Among the orders, half-military 
and half-monastic, of the 12th century, was one 
which bore the title of the Knights of St, Lazarus 
(A.D. 1119), whose special work it was to minister to 
the lepers, first of Syria, and afterwards of Europe. 
The use of lazaretto und lazar-house for the leper- 
hospitals then founded in all parts of Western Chris- 
tendom, no less than that of lazzarone for the men- 
dicants of Italian towns, are indications of the effect 
of the parable upon the mind of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, and thence upon its later speech. 
Lead, one of the most common of metals, found 
generally in veins of rocks, though seldom in a me- 
tallic state, and most commonly in combination 
with sulphur, It was early known to the ancients, 
and the allusions to it in Scripture indicate that 
the Hebrews were well acquainted with its uses, 
The rocks in the neighbourhood of Sinai yielded it 
in large quantities, and it was found in Egypt. That 
it was common in Palestine is shown by the expres- 
sion in Ecclus. xivii. 18 (comp. 1 K. x. 27). It was 
among the spoils of the Midianites which the chil- 
dren of Israel brought with them to the plains of 
Moab, after their return from the slaughter of the 
tribe (Num, xxxi. 22), The ships of Tarshish sup- 
plied the market of Tyre with lead, as with other 
metals (Ez. xxvii. 12). Its heaviness, to which 
allusion is made in Ex. xv. 10, and Ecolus, xxii, 
14, caused it to be used for weights, which were 
either in the form of a round flat cake (Zech. v. 7), 
or a rough unfashioned lump or “stone”? (ver, 8); 
stones having in ancient times served the purpose 
of weights (comp. Prov. xvi. 11). In modern me- 
tallurgy lead is used with tin in the composition of 
solder for fastening metals together, That the 
ancient Hebrews were acquainted with the use of 
solder is evident from Isaiah xli. 7. No hint is 
given as to the composition of the solder, but in all 
probability lead was one of the materials employed, its 
usage for such a purpose being of great antiquity. 
The ancient Egyptians used it for fastening stones 
together in the rough parts of a building, and it 
was found by Mr. Layard among the ruins at Nim- 
youd. In Job xix. 24 the allusion is supposed to be 
to the practice of carving inscriptions upon stone, and 
pouring molten lead into the cavities of the letters, 
to render them legible, and at the same time pre- 
serve them from the action of the air. In modern 
metallurgy lead is employed for the purpose of pu- 
rifying silver from other mineral products. ‘The 
alloy is mixed with lead, exposed to fusion upon an 
earthen vessel, and submitted to a blast of air. By 
this means the dross is consumed. This process is 
called the cupelling operation, with which the de- 
scription in Ez. xxii, 18-22, in the opinion of Mr. 
Napier, accurately coincides. 
Leb‘ana, one of the Nethinim whose descendants 
yeturned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 


48). He is called L i i 
d Kadres, a LABANA in the parallel list of 
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Leb'‘anah in Ezr, ii. 45. 

Leaf, Leaves. The word occurs in the A. V. 
either in the singular or plural number in three 
different senses—(1) Leaf or leaves of trees, (2) 
Leaves of the doors of the Temple. (3) Leaves of 
the roll of a book. 1, LEAF of a tree (dleh, tereph, 
aphi). The olive-leaf is mentioned in Gen, viii. 11. 
Fig-leaves formed the first covering of our parents 
in Eden, The barren fig-trec (Matt. xxi. 19; Mark 
xi, 13) on the road between Bethany and Jerusalem 
“had on it nothing but leaves.” The oak-leaf is 
mentioned in Is, i, 30, and vi. 13. The righteous 
are often compared to green leaves (Jer, xvii, 8). 
The ungodly on the other hand are as “an oak 
whose leaf fadeth” (Is, i. 30). In Ez. xlvii, 12; 
Rev. xxii. 1, 2, there is probably an allusion to some 
tree whose leaves were used by the Jews as a medi- 
cine or ointment; indeed, it is very likely that many 
plants and leaves were thus made use of by them, 
as by the old English herbalists. 2, LEAVES of 
doors (tséldim, deleth). The Hebrew word, which 
occurs very many times in the Bible, and which in 
1 K. vi. 32 (margin) and 34 is translated “ leaves” 
in the A. V., signifies beanis, ribs, sides, &c. In Ez. 
xli, 24, the Hebrew word deleth is the representative 
of both doors and leaves, 3, LEAVES of a book or 
roll (deleth) occurs in this sense only in Jer, xxxvi. 
23. The Hebrew word (literally doors) would pere 
haps be more correctly translated columns, — 

Leah, the daughter of Laban (Gen. xxix, 16). 
The dulness or weakness of her eyes was so notable, 
that it is mentioned as a contrast to the Lay 
form and appearance of her younger sister Kachel, 
Her father took advantage of the opportunity which 
the local marringe-rite afforded to pass her off in 
her sister’s stead on the unconscious bridegroom, 
and excused himself to Jacob by alleging that the 
custom of the country forbade the younger sister 
to be given first in marriage. Jacob's preference of 
Rachel grew into hatred of Leah, after he had 
married both sisters. Leah, however, bore to him 
in quick succession Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, 
then Issachar, Zebulun, and Dinah, before Kachel 
hada child. She died some time after Jacob reached 
the south country in which his father Isaac lived. 
She was buried in the family grave in Mach 
(ch. xlix. 31). oe stench 
ing, “falsehood.” This word is retained in 
the A. V. of Ps, iv. 2, v. 6, from the older English 
versions; but the Hebrew word of which it is a 
rendering is elsewhere almost uniformly translat 
“lies” (Ps, xl. 4, lviii, 3, &c.). 

Leather. ‘he notices of leather in the Bible are 
singularly few; indeed the word occurs but twice 
in the A. V., and in each instance in reference to 
the same object, a girdle (2 K. i. 8; Matt. m. ft 
There are, however, other instances 1n which the 
word “leather” might with propriety be substi- 
tuted for “skin” (Lev. xi. 82, xiii. 48; Num. 
xxxi. 20). 

Tove Various substances were known to aay 
fermenting qualities; but the ordinary ponte 7 
sisted of a lump of old dough in a high state 0 7 
mentation, which woe rag reer sone i 
dough prepared for baking. e 
strictly forbidden in all offerings made to aa 
by fire. It is in reference to these prohi if his 
that Amos (iv. 5) ironically bids the Jews of © 
day to “offer a sacrifice of Chan keg rng 
leaven.” In other instances, where the 0 ign 
was to be consumed by the priests, and not on 
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altar, leaven might be used. Various ideas were asso- 
ciated with the prohibition of leaven in the instances 
above quoicd. But the most prominent idea, and 
the one which applies equally to all the cases of 

rohibition, is connected with the corruption which 
eaven itself had undergone, and which it commu- 
nicated to bread in the process of fermentation. It 
is to this property of leaven that our Saviour points 
when he speaks of the “leaven (s. ¢. the corrupt 
doctrine) of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees ” 
(Matt. xvi. 6); and St. Paul, when he speaks of the 
“old leaven” (1 Cor. v. 7). 

Teb‘anon, a mountain range in the north of 
Palestine. The name Lebanon signifies ‘‘ white,” 
and was applied either on account of the snow, 
which, during a great part of the year, covers its 
whole summit, or on account of the white colour 
of its limestone cliffs and penks. It is the ‘‘ white 
mountain” —the Mont Blanc of Palestine, Lebanon 
is represented in Scripture as lying upon the northern 
border of the land of Israel (Deut. i. 7, xi. 24; 
Josh. i. 4), Two distinct ranges bear this name. 
They both begin in lat. 33° 20’, and run in parallel 
lines from S.W. to N.E. for about 90 geog. miles, 
enclosing between them a long fertile valley from 5 
to 8 miles wide, anciently called Coele-Syria. The 
western range is the “ Libanus” of the old geo- 
graphers, and the Lebanon of Scripture. The eastern 
range was called “ Anti-Libanus’’ by geographers, 
and “ Lebanon toward the sun-rising ” by the sacred 
writers (Josh. xiii. 5). A deep valley called Wady 
ct-Tcim separates the southern section of Anti- 
Libanus from both Lebanon and the hills of Galilee. 
Lebanon—the western range—commences on the 
south at the deep ravine of the Litdny, the ancient 
river Leontes, which drains the valley of Coele- 
Syria, and falls into the Mediterranean five miles 
north of Tyre. It runs N.E. in a straight line 
Parallel to he const, to the opening from the Medi- 
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terranean into the plain of Emesa, called in Scrip- 
ture the “ Entrance of Hamath” (Num. xxxiy, 8). 
Here Nahr el-Kebtr—-the ancient river Eleutherus— 
sweeps round its northern end, as the Leontes does 
round its southern. The average elevation of the 
range is from 6000 to 8000 ft.; but two peaks rise 
considerably higher. On the summits of both these 
peaks the snow remains in patches during the whole 
summer. The central ridge or backbone of Lebanon 
has smooth, barren sides, and gray rounded sum- 
mits. It is entirely destitute of verdure, and is 
covered with smali fragments of limestone, from 
which white crowns and jagged points of naked 
rock shoot up at intervals. Here and there a few 
stunted pine-trees or dwarf oaks are met with. The 
line of cultivation runs along at the height of about 
6000 ft.; and below this the features of the western 
slopes are entirely different. The descent is gradual ; 
but is everywhere broken by precipices and tower- 
ing rocks which time and the elements have chiselléd 
into strange, fantastic shapes. Ravines of singular 
wildness and grandeur furrow the whole mountain 
side, looking in many places like huge rents. Here 
and there, too, bold promontories shoot out, and 
dip perpendicularly into the bosom of the Mediter- 
ranean. The rugged limestone banks are scantily 
clothed with the evergreen oak, and the sandstone 
with pines; while every available spot is carefully 
cultivated. The cultivation is wonderful, and shows 
what all Syria might be if under a good govern- 
ment. Fig-trees cling to the naked rock; vines 
are trained along narrow ledges; long ranges of 
mulberries, on terraces like steps of stairs, cover the 
more gentle declivities; and dense groves of olives 
fill up the bottoms of the glens. Hundreds of vil- 
lages are seen—here built amid labyrinths of rocks ; 
there clinging like swallows’ nests to the sides of 
cliffs ; while convents, no less numerous, are perched 
on the top of every penk, The vine is still largely 


The grand range of Lebanon. 
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Leeks (Heb. chdtsir}. The word chdtsir, which 
in Num. xi. 5 is translated leeks, occurs twenty 
times in the Hebrew text. The Hebrew term, 
which properly denotes grass, is derived from a 
root signifying ‘to be green,” and may therefore 
stand in this passage for any green food, lettuce. 















cultivated in every part of the mountain. Lebanon 
also abounds in olives, figs, and mulberries; while 
some remnants exist of the forests of pine. oak, and 
cedar, which formerly covered it (1 K. v. 6; Ps. 
xxix. 5; Js, xiv. 8; Ezr. iii. 7). Considerable num- 
bers of wild beasts still inhabit its retired glens and 
higher peaks; the writer has seen jackals, hyenas, 
wolves, bears, and panthers (2 K. xiv. 9; Cant. iv. 
8; Hab. ii. 17). Some noble streams of classic 
celebrity have their sources high up in Lebanon, 
and rush down in sheets of foam through sublime 
glens, to stain with their ruddy waters the trans- 
parent bosom of the Mediterranean. Along the base 
of Lebanon runs the irregular plain of Phoenicia ; 
nowhere more than two miles wide, and often in- 
terrupted by bold rocky spurs, that dip into the 
sea. The main ridge of Lebanon is composed of 
Jura limestone, and abounds in fossils. Long belts 
of more recent sandstone run along the western 
slopes, which is in places largely impregnated with 
iron. Lebanon was originally inhabited by the 
Hivites and Giblites (Judg. iii, 3; Josh. xiii. 5, 6). 
The whole mountain range was assigned to the 
Israelites, but was never cunquered by them (Josh. 
xiii. 2-6 ; Judg. iii. 1-3). During the Jewish mo- 
narchy it appears to have been subject to the Phoe- 
nicians (1 K. v. 2-63; Ezy. iii. 7). From the Greek 
conquest unti] modern times Lebanon had no sepa- 
rate history.—-Anti-Libanus.—The main chain of 
Anti-Libanus commences in the plateau of Bashan, 
near the parallel of Caesarea-Philippi, runs north 
to Hermon, and then north-east in a straight line 
till it sinks down into the great plain of Emesa, not 
far from the site of Riblah. HERMON is the loftiest 
peak; the next highest is a few miles north of the 
site of Abila, beside the village of Bluddn, and has 
an elevation of about 7000 ft. The rest of the 
ridge averages about 5000 ft. ; it is in general bleak 
and barren, with shelving gray declivities, gray 
cliffs, and gray rounded summits. Here and there 
we meet with thin forests of dwarf oak and juniper, 
The western slopes descend abruptly into the Bu- 
k@a; but the features of the eastern are entirely 
different. Three side-ridges here radiate from Her- 
mon, like the ribs of an open fan, and form the 
supporting walls of three great terraces, Anti- 
Libanus is only once distinctly mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, where it is accurately described as “ Lebanon 
toward the sun-rising ”’ (Josh. xiii. 5). ‘* The tower 
of Lebanon which looketh toward Damascus ” (Cant. 
vii. 4) is doubtless Hermon, which forms the most 
striking feature in the whole panorama round that 
city. 
Leb‘aoth, a town which forms one of the last 
croup of the cities of “‘ the South” in the enumera- 
tion of the possessions of Judah (Josh. xv. 32), 
_ probably identical with BeTH-LEBAOTH. 
Lebbae’us. This uame occurs in Matt. x. 3, 
according to Codex D (Bezae) of the sixth century, 
and in the received Text. In Mark iii. 18, it is sub- 
stituted in a few unimportant MSS. for Thaddeus. 
Leb'onah, a place named in Judg. xxi. 19 only. 
Lebonah has survived to our times under the almost 
identical form of el-Lubban. It lies to the west of, 
and close to, the Nablus road, about eight miles north 
of Beitin (Bethel), and two from Setéiin (Shiloh). 
P Le'cah, a name mentioned in the genealogies of 
bro ( 1 Chr, iv, 21 only) as one of the descend- 
ie of Shelah, the third son of Judah by the 
anaanitess Bath-shua. 
Leech. [Horse-Lercn.] 





endive, &c., as Ludolf and Maillet have conjec- 
tured; it would thus be applied somewhat in the 
same manner as we use the term “ ; yet 
as the chdtsir is mentioned together with onions 
and garlick in the text, and as the most ancient 
versions unanimously understand leeks by the He- 
brew word, we may be satisfied with our own 
translation. There is, however, another and a very 
ingenious interpretation of chatstr, first proposed 
by Hengstenberg, and received by Dr. Kitto Ce 
Bible, Num. xi. 5), which adopts a more litera 
translation of the original word, for, says Dr. 
Kitto, “among the wonders in the natural history 





Trigonella focnum-graccum. ’ 
it is mentioned by stent i 
common people there eat with special r 2 ah 
of grass similar to clover.” Mayer say: 


of Egypt, 


a m 
plant (whose scientific name 1s Trgoners Losi 
Graccum, belonging to the natural De Cate 
osac), that it is similar to clover, 5U 
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more pointed, and that great quantities of it are lation of the Hebrew word which occurs in the 
eaten by the people. The leek is too well-known | four following passages :—Gen. xxv. 34, 2 Sam. 
to need description. Its botanical name is Alliuin xvii, 28, xxiii. 11, and Ez. iy. 9. There are 
porrum ; it belongs to the order Liliaceae, three or four kinds of lentiles, all of which are 

Lees. The Hebrew shemer bears the radical | still much esteemed in those countries where they 
sense of preservation, and was applied to “lees” 
from the custom of allowing the wine to stand on 
the lees in order that its colour and body might be 
better preserved. Hence the expression “wine on the 
lees,” as meaning a generous full-bodied liquor 
(Is. xxv. 6). Before the wine was consumed, it 
Was necessary to strain off the lees; such wine 
was then termed “ well refined” (Is. xxv. 6). To 
drink the lees, or ‘ dregs,” was an expression for 
the endurance of extreme punishment (Ps. lxxy. 8), 

Legion, the chief sub-division of the Roman 
army, containing about 6000 infantry, with a con- 
tingent of cavalry, The term does not occur in 
the Bible in its primary sense, but appears to have 
been adopted in order to express any large number, 
with the accessory ideas of order and subordination 
(Matt. xvi. 53 ;° Mark y, 9.) 

Lehabim, occurring only in Gen, x. 13, the 
name of a Mizraite people or tribe. There can be 
ho doubt that they are the same as the ReBU or 
LeBU of the Egyptian inscriptions, and that from 
them Libya and ‘the Libyans derived their name, 
These primitive Libyans appear to have inhabited 
the northern part of Africa to the west of Egypt, 
though latterly driven from the coast by the Greek 
colonists of the Cyrenaica, as is more fully shown 
under Lusi, 

Lehi, a place in Judah, probably on the confines 
of the Philistines’ country, between it and the cliff 

tam; the scene of Samson’s well-known exploit 
with the jawbone (Judg. xv. 9, 14, 19). It con- 
tained an eminence—Ramath-lehi, and a spring of 
great and lasting repate—En hak-kore. Whether 

@ name existed before the exploit or the exploit 
erginated the name cannot now be determined 
rom the nanative, On the one hand, in vers, 9 
amd 19, Lehi is named as if existing before this 
Sceurrence; while on the other the play of the 
story and the statement of the bestowal of 
tame Ramath-lehi look as if the reverse were 
lntended, ‘The analogy of similar names in other 
countries is in favour of its having existed pre- 
viously, A similar discrepancy in the ¢ase of 
Beer ai-roi, and a great similarity between the 
tWo names in the original, has led to the supposi- 
ton that that place was the Same as Lehi. But 
the situations do not suit. The same consideration 
Would also appear fatal to the identification pro- 
posed by M. Van de Velde at Tei/ el-Lekhiyeh, in 

€ extreme south of Palestine. As far as the 
ri §0€8, &@ more probable suggestion would be 

eu-Likiveh, a village on the northern slopes of 
ie great Wady Suleiman, about two miles below |, 

“Upper Beth-horon, 
whom hie the name of an unknown king to 
eae 's mother addressed the prudential maxims 

hed in Prov. xxxi, 1-9, The Rabbinical 


commentators ; j : 
fits. af identify Lemuel with Solomon. 


Arabic, Mak 


















































Leatile (Eroum lens), 


are grown, viz. the South of Europe, Asia, and 
North Africa: the red lentile js still a favourite 
article of food in the East ; it is a small kind, the 
seeds of which after being decorticated, are com- 
monly sold in the bazaars of India, The modern 
Arabic name of this plant is identical with the 
Hebrew ; it is known in Egypt and Arabia, Syria, 
&e., by the name ’Adas, as we learn from the 
testimony of several travellers. Lentile bread is 
still eaten by the poor of Egypt. 

Leopard (Heb. némér) is invariably given by 
the A. V. as the translation of the Hebrew word, 
Which occurs in the seven following passages,— 
Is. xi. 6; Jer. v. 6, xiil, 23; Dan. vii. 6; Hos. 
xiii. 7; Cant. iv. 8; Hab. i. 8, Leopard occurs 
also in Eeelus. xxviii, 23, and in Rey. xiii. 2. 





Leopard (Leopardus varins). 


From the passage of Canticles, quoted above, we 
learn that the hilly ranges of Lebanon were in 
ancient times frequented by these animals, and it 
is now not uncommonly seen in and about Lebanon, 
and the southern maritime mountains of Syria. 
Burckhardt mentions that leopards have sometimes 
been killed in “the low and rocky chain of the 
Richel mountain,” but he calls them ounces. 


tiles (Heb, "dddshim), There cannot be the se 
Under the name némér, which means “ spotted, 


least doubt that the A, V, is correct in its trans- 
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it is not improbable that another animal, namely | surface of the body in the way described, and so 
the cheetah (Gueparda jubata), may be included; | shocking of aspect, or 80 generally suspected of 
which is tamed by the Mahometans of Syria, who | infection, that public feeling called for separation. 
employ it in hunting the gazelle. It is now undoubted that the “ leprosy” of modern 

, Leprosy. The predominant and cha- | Syria, and which has a wide range in Spain, Greece, 
racteristic form of leprosy in Scripture is a white | and Norway, is the Elephantiasis Graecorum. It 
variety, covering either the entire body or a large | is said to have been brought home by the cru- 
tract of its surface; which has obtained the name saders into the various countries of Western and 
of lepra Mosaica. Such were the cases of Moses, | Northern Europe. It certainly was not the dis- 
Miriam, Naaman, and Gehazi (Ex. iv. 6; Num. | tinctive white leprosy, nor do any of the described 
xii, 10; 2 K. v. 1, 273 comp. Lev. xiii. a symptoms in Lev. xiii. point to elephantiasis. 
But, remarkably enough, in the Mosaic ritual- |“ White as snow” (2 K. v. 27) would be as in- 
diagnosis of the disease (Lev. xiii., xiv.), this kind, | applicable to elephantiasis as to small-pox. Fur- 
when overspreading the whole surface, appears to ther, the most striking and fearful results of this 
be regarded as “clean” (xiii, 12, 13, 16, 17). | modern so-called ‘* leprosy” are wanting 1 the 
The Egyptian bondage, with its studied degrada- | Mosaic description. Whether we regard Lev, xi. 
tions and privations, and especially the work of the | as speaking of a group of diseases having mutually 
kiln under an Egyptian sun, must have had a] a mere superficial resemblance, or & real affinity, It 
frightful tendency to generate this class of dis- | need not perplex us that they do not correspond with 
orders: hence Manetho asserts that the Egyptians the threefold leprosy of Hippocrates (the dadds, 
drove out the Israelites as infected with leprosy— Aednn, and péAas), which are said by Bateman 
a strange reflex, perhaps, of the Mosaic narrative | (Skin Diseases, Plates vii, and viii.) to prevail 
of the ‘ plagues” of Egypt, yet probably also | still respectively as lepra_alphoides, lepra vulgaris, 
containing a germ of truth. The sudden and | and /epra nigricans, The first has more minute 
total change of food, air, dwelling, and mode of |and whiter scales, and the circular patches in 
life, caused by the Exodus, to this nation of newly- | which they form are smaller than those of the 
emancipated slaves may possibly have had a fur- | vulgaris, which appears in scaly discs of different 
ther tendency to produce skin-disorders, and | sizes, having nearly always a circular form, first 
severe repressive measures may have been required | presenting small distinct red shining elevations of 
in the desert-moving camp to secure the public | the cuticle, then white scales which accumulate 
health, or to allay the panic of infection. Hence | sometimes into a thick crust; or, 238 Dr, Mason 
it is possible that many, perhaps most of this Good describes its appearance (vol. iv. 451) as 
repertory of symptoms may have disappeared with | having a sprending scale upon an elevated base; 
the period of the Exodus, and the snow-white | the elevations depressed in the middle, but without 
form, which had pre-existed, may alone have | a change of colour ; the black hair on the patches, 
ordinarily continued in a later age. But it is| which is the prevailing colour of the hair in Pales- 
observable that, amongst these Levitical symptoms, | tine, participating in the whiteness, and the patches 
the scaling, or peeling off of the surface, is nowhere | themselves perpetually widening in their outline, 
mentioned, nor is there any expression in the | A phosphate of lime is probably what gives their 
Hebrew text which points to exfoliation of the bright glossy colour to the scaly patches, and this 
cuticle. The principal morbid features are a 


a in the kindred disease of icthyosis is deposited 1 
rising or swelling, a scab or baldness, and a bright | great abundance on the surface. The third ngri- 
or white spot (xiii, 2). But especially a white 


cans, or rather subfusca, is rarer, in form and dis- 
swelling in the skin, with a change of the hair tribution, resembling the second, but differing 12 
of the part from the natural black to white or | the dark livid colour of the patches. The seal? 
yellow (3, 10, 4, 20, 25, 30), or an appearance of | incrustations of the first species infest the flat of the 
a taint going “deeper than the skin,” or again, | fore-arm, knee, and elbow joints, but on the face 
“yaw flesh” appearing in the swelling (10, 14, | seldom extend beyond the forehead and temples ; 
15), were critical signs of pollution. The mere 


comp. 2 Chr. xxvi. 19: “the leprosy rose Up 7” 
swelling, or scab, or bright spot, was remanded for | his forehead.” The cure of this is not difficult ; 
a week as doubtful (4, 21, 26, 31), and for a 


ed, Vv. 
second such period, if it had not yet pronounced 


the second scarcely ever heals (Celsus, De M 

28, §19). The third is always accompanied by 3 
(5). If it then spread (7, 22, 27, 35), it was 
decided as polluting. But if after the second 


cachectic condition of body. Further, elepo ane he 
l itself has also passed current under the name of : 
period of quarantine the trace died away and | “ black leprosy.” It is possible that the “ freck! 
showed no symptom of spreading, it was a mere : 
scab, and the patient was adjudged clean (6, 23, 


spot” of the A, V. Lev. xiii. 39 may corres? * 

nd. with the harmless lepra alphoides, since 1 
34). his tendency to spread seems especially 
to have been relied on. A spot most innocent 


noted as “clean.” There is & remarkable conn 

t rence between the Aeschylean (Choeph. een ) 
in all other respects, if it ‘spread much abroad,” | description of the disease which was to prov a 
was unclean; whereas, as before remarked, the | ‘‘ lichens coursing over the flesh, eroding W! 
man so wholly overspread with the evil that it | fierce voracity the former natural structure, 2) 
could find no farther range, was on the contrary | white hairs shooting up over the pall Seedite 

clean” (12, 13). These two opposite criteria | and some of the Mosaic symptoms ; the apo . 
fem to show, that whilst the disease manifested | energy of the evil is dwelt upon both by Laie 
activity, the Mosaic law imputed pollution to and and by Aeschylus, as vindicating its et 
imposed segregation on the sufferer, but that the | scourge of God. But the symptoms 0 
point at which it might be viewed as having run | hairs” is a curious and exact confirma nt 
its course was the signal for his readmission to | genuineness of the detail in the Mosaic not)» 
communion, It is clear that the leprosy of Lev. 
“0., XIV, means any severe disease spreading on the 























































i : uid rather 
especially as the poet's languag? wo 
imply that the disease spoken of was not then 
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domesticated in Greece, but the strange horror | 34). The new-born child was to be a fresh link 
of some other land. There remains a curious | binding the parents to each other more closely than 
question, before we quit Leviticus, as regards the} before. One fact alone is recorded in which he ap- 
leprosy of garments and houses, Some have | pears prominent. The sons of Jacob have come 
thought garments worn by leprous patients in-| trom Padan-Aram to Canaan with their father, and 
tended. This classing of garments and honse- are with him “at Shalem, a city of Shechem,” 
walls with the human epidermis, as leprous, has | Their sister Dinah goes out “to see the daughters 
moved the mirth of some, and the wonder of of the land ” (Gen, xxziy. 1), f.¢, as the words pro- 
others. Yet modern science has established what | bably indicate, and as Josephus distinctly states 
goes far to vindicate the Mosaic classification as} (Ant. i, 21), to be present at one of their great 
more philosophical than such cavils. It is now / annual gatherings for some festival of nature- 
known that there are some skin-diseases which worship, analogous to that which we meet with 
originate in an acarus, and others which proceed | afterwards among the Midianites (Num. xxv, 2), 
from a fungus. In these we may probably find | The license ot the time or the absence of her natural 
the solution of the paradox, The analogy between | guardians exposes her, though yet in earliest youth, 
the insect which frets the human skin and that! to lust and outrage. A stain is left, not only on 
which frets the garment that covers it, between her, but on the honour of her kindred, which, 
the fungous growth that lines the crevices of the according to the rough justice of the time, nothin 
epidermis and that which creeps in the interstices | but blood could wash out. The duty of extorting 
of masonry, is close enough for the purposes of a/| that revenge fell, as in the case of Amnon and 
ceremonial law, to which it is essential that there | Tamar (2 Sam. siii. 22), on the brothers rather 
should be an arbitrary element intermingled with | than the father, just as, in the case of Rebekah, it 
Provisions manifestly reasonable. Michaelis has | belonged to the brother to conduct the negotiations 
suggested a nitrous efflorescence on the surface of | for the marriage. Simeon and Levi take the task 
the stone, produced by sultpetre, or rather an acid upon themselves. ‘The history that follows is that 
containing it, and issuing in red spots, and cites | of a cowardly and repulsive crime. For the offence 
of one man, they destroy and plunder a whole city. 
They cover their murderous schemes with fair 
words and professions of friendship. They make 
the very token of their religion the instrument of 
their perfidy and revenge. Their father, timid 
and anxious as ever, utters a feeble lamentation. 
Of other facts in the life of Levi, there are none in 
which he takes, as in this, a prominent and dis- 
tinct part. He shares in the hatred which his 
brothers bear to Joseph, and joins in the plots 
against him (Gen. xxxvii. 4). ‘Simeon. appears to 
have been foremost in this attack on the favoured 
son of Rachel; and it is at least probable that in 
this, as in their former guilt, Simeon and Levi 
were brethren. After this we trace Levi as Joining 
in the migration of the tribe that owned Jacob ne 
; its patriarch. He, with his three sons, Gershon, 
lett Us, the same as HATTUSH (1 Esd. viii, 29), | Kohath, Merari, went down into Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 
Let'ushim, the name of the second of the sons of 11). As one of the four eldest sons we may think 
; i, | of him as among the five (Gen. xlvii. 2) that were 
82, Vulg.), Fresnel identifies it with Tasm, one specially presented before Pharaoh, Then comes 
of the ancient and extinct tribes of Arabia, like as | the last scene in which his name appears, When 
rompares Leummim with Umeiyim. his father’s death draws near, and the sons are 
ummim, the name of the third of the de- | gathered round him, he hears the old crime brought 
roendants of Dedan, son of Jokshan, Gen. xxv. 3| up again to receive its sentence from the lips that 
{t Chr 1. 32, Vulg.), being in the plural form like | are no longer feeble and hesitating. They, no less 
brethren, Asshurim and Letushim. It evidently | than the incestuous first-born, had forfeited the 
privileges of their birthright. Son of Melchi, 
one of the near ancestors of our Lord, in fact the 
great-grandfather of Joseph (Luke iii. 24).—8, A 
more remote ancestor of Christ, son of Simeon 
(Luke if. 29)._4. Mark ii. 14; Luke v. 27, 29. 
[MatrHew. ] 

Levi'athan occurs five times in the text of the 
A, V., and once in the margin of Job iii, 8, where 
the text has “mourning.” In the Hebrew Bible 
the word livyathan, which is, with the foregoing 
exception, always left untranslated in the A. V. pis 
found only in the following passages: Job iii, 8, 
xl, 25 (xi. 1, A. V.); Ps. Ixxiv. 14, civ. 26; Is, 
xxvii. 1. In the margin of Job iii. 8, and text of 
Job xli, 1, the crocodile is most clearly the animal 
denoted by the Hebrew word. Ps. Ixxiv. 14 alsu 
clearly points to this same saurian. The context 
of Ps. civ. 26 seems to show that in as passage 

































or by a fungus would be certainly contagious, since 
the propagative cause could be transferred from 
Person to person. The lepers of the New Testa- 
ment do not seem to offer occasion for special 
Temark, save that by the N. T. period the disease, 
48 known in Palestine, probably did not differ 
materially from the Hippocratic record of it. 

em, 4 variation in the form of the name of 
Latsu, afterwards DAN, occurring only in Josh. 


by “ial The name of the third son of Jacob 
the Wile Leah, _ This, like most other names in 
the ceo history, was connected with the 
birth” yu feelings that gathered round the child’s 
ttteran derived from lavdh “ to adhere,” it cave 
tied oh to the hope of the mother that the affec- 
: favoured ends which had hitherto rested on 
“Th Rachel, would at last be drawn to her. 
mae The will my husband be joined unto me, 

op a borne him three sons” (Gen. xxix, 
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the name represents some animal of the whale absence of all reference to the consecrated character 
tribe; but it is somewhat uncertain what animal | of the Levites in the book of Genesis is noticeable 
is denoted in Is. xxvii. 1. The passage in Job iii. 8 is | enough. The only occasion on which the patriarch 
beset with difficulties, ‘There can however be little | of the tribe appears—the massacre of the She- 
doubt that the margin is the correct rendering. There | chemites — may indeed have contributed to in- 
appears to be some reference to those who practised fluence the history of his descendants, by fostering 
enchantments, The detailed description of levia-| in them the same fierce wild zeal against all that 
shan given in Job xli, indisputably belongs to the threatened to violate the purity of their race; but 
trocodile. The Egyptian crocodile also is certainly generally what strikes us is the absence of all re- 
the animal denoted by leviathan is Ps, xxiv. 14. | cognition of the later character. In the genealogy 
St of Gen. xlvi. 11, in like manner, the list does not 
go lower down than the three sons of Levi, and 
they are given in the order of their birth, not in 
that which would have corresponded to the official 
superiority of the Kohathites. There are no 
signs, again, that the tribe of Levi had any special 
pre-eminence over the others during the Egyptian 
bondage. Within the tribe itself there are some 
slight tokens that the Kohathites are gaining the 
first place. But as yet there are no traces of a 
caste-character, no signs of any intention to esta- 
blish an hereditary priesthood. Up to this time 
the Israelites had worshipped the God of their 
fathers after their fathers’ manner. It was ap- 
aa parently with this as their ancestral worship 
Crocodile of tho Nile (0. eulgarts). | that they came up out of Egypt. The “ young 
men” of the sons of Israel offer sacrifices (Ex. 
The leviathan of Ps. civ. 26 seems clearly enough | xxiv. 5), They, we may infer, are the priests 
to allude to some great cetacean. The Orca gla-| who remain with the people while Moses ascends 
diator (Gray), the Physalus antiquorum (Gray), ] the heights of Sinai (xix. 22-24), They repre- 
or the Rorqual de la Méditerranée (Cuvier), are sented the truth that the whole people were “a 
not uncommon in the Mediterranean, and in an-| kingdom of priests” (xix. 6). Neither they nor 
cient times the species may have been more | the “ officers and judges » appointed to assist Moses 
numerous. There is some uncertainty about the|in administering justice (xviii. 25) are connec 
leviathan of Is. xxvii. 1. As the term Jeviathan is | in any special manner with the tribe of Levi. The 
evidently used in no limited sense, it is not impro- first step towards a change was made in the insti- 
bable that the ‘leviathan the piercing serpent,” or | tution of an hereditary priesthood in the family of 
‘leviathan the crooked serpent,” may denote some | Aaron, during the first withdrawal of Moses to 
species of the great rock-snakes (Boidae) which are } the solitude of Sinai (xxviii. 1). The next exten- 
common in South and West Africa, perhaps the | sion of the idea of the priesthood grew out of the 
Hortulia Sebae, which Schneider (Amph. ii, 266), | terrible crisis of Ex. xxxii. The tribe stood forth, 
under the synonym Boa hieroglyphica, appears to | separate and apart, recognising even in this stern 
identify with the huge serpent represented on the | work the spiritual as higher than the natural, and 
Egyptian monuments. therefore counted worthy to be the representative 
Le'vis, improperly given as a proper name in | of the ideal life of the people, “an Israel within an 
1 Esd. ix. 14. It is simply a corruption of “ the | Israel2’? From this time accordingly they occupied 
Levite” in Ear. x. 15. a distinct position. The tribe of Levi was to take 
Le'vites. The analogy of the names of the other | the place of that earlier priesthood of the first-born 
tribes of Israel would lead us to include under these | as representatives of the holiness of the people. 
titles the whole tribe that traced its descent from |The minds of the people were to be drawn to the 
Levi. The existence of another division, however, | fact of the substitution by the close numerical cor 
within the tribe itself, in the higher office of the | respondence of the consecrated tribe with that of 
priesthood as limited to “the sons of Aaron,” gave | those whom they replaced. As the Tabernacle was 
to the common form, in this instance, a peculiar | the sign of the presence among the people of their 
meaning. Most frequently the Levites are dis- | unseen King, so the Levites were, among the other 
tinguished, as such, from the priests (1 K. viii. 4; | tribes of Israel, as the royal guard that waited 
Ezr. ii. 70; John i. 19, &c.), and this is the mean- exclusively on Him. When the people were at rest 
ing which has perpetuated itself. Sometimes the | they encamped as guardians round the sacred tent 
word extends to the whole tribe, the priests in- | (Num. i. 51, xviii. 22). The Levites might come 
cluded (Num. xxxv. 2; Josh. xxi. 3, 41; Ex. vi. | nearer than the other tribes; but they might 7 
25; Lev. xxv. 32, &.). Sometimes again it is | sacrifice, nor burn incense, nor see the holy 
added as an epithet of the smaller portion of the | things” of the sanctuary till they were colt 
tribe, and we read of “the priests the Levites” | (Num. iv. 15). When on the march no hands 
(Josh. iii, 3; Ez. xliv. 15). The history of the | but theirs might strike the tent at the naira? 
tribe, and of the functions attached to its several | ment of the day’s journey, oF carry the parts oT 
orders, is obviously essential to any right apprehen- | structure during it, or pitch the tent once ages 
pi of the history of Israel as a people. It will | when they halted (Num. i, 51). It was eda! 
f Rita! into four great periods, I. The time | essential for such a work: that there anh 1 
Wt T Exodus, II. The period of the Judges. | fixed assignment of duties; and now acco” as 
Cavti hat of the Monarchy. IV. That from the | we meet with the first outlines of the organize” 
- Captivity to the destruction of Jerusalem.=-I. The | which afterwards became permanent, The divisio® 
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of the tribe into the three sections that traced their 
descent from the sons of Levi, formed the ground- 
work of it, The work which they all had to do 
required a man’s full strength, and therefore, 
though twenty was the starting-point for military 
service (Num. i.), they were not to enter on their 
active service till they were thirty (Num. iv. 23, 
30, 35). At fifty they were to be free from all 
duties but those of sbperintendence (Num. viii. 25, 
26), The result of this limitation gave to the 
Kobathites 2750 on active service out of 8600; to 
the sons of Gershon 2630 out of 7500; to those of 
Merari 3200 out of 6200 (Num. iv.). Of these 
the Kohathites, as nearest of kin to the priests, held 
trom the first the highest offices, They were to 
bear all the vessels of the sanctuary, the ark itself 
included (Num. iii. 31, iv. 15; Deut. xxxi. 25), 
after the priests had covered them with the dark- 
blue cloth which was to hide them from all pro- 
fane gaze; and thus they became also the guardians 
of all the sacred treasures which the people had so 
freely offered. The Gershonites had to carry the 
tent-hangings and curtains (Num. iv. 22-26). The 
heavier burden of the boards, bars, and pillars of 
the tabernacle fell on the sons of Merari. Before the 
march began the whole tribe was once again solemnly 
set apart, The new institution was, however, to 
receive a severe shock from those who were most 
interested in it. The section of the Levites whose 
position brought them into contact with the tribe 
of Renben conspired with it to reassert the old 
patriarchal system of a household priesthood (Num. 
xvi.). When their self-willed ambition had been 
panished it was time also to provide more de- 
finitely for them, and this involved a permanent 
organisation for the future as well as for the pre- 
sent, Jehovah was to be their inheritance (Num. 
xvi, 20; Deut. x. 9, xviii. 2). They were to 
have no territorial possessions. In place of them 
they were to receive from the others the tithes of 
the produce of the land, from which they, in their 
turn, offered a tithe to the priests, as a recognition 
7 their higher consecration (Num. xviii. 21, 24, 
“6; Neh. x. 37), When the wanderings of the 
people should be over and the tabernacle have a 
settled place, great part of the labour that had 
fallen on them would come to an end, and they too 
would need a fixed abode. Distinctness and diffu- 
i Were both to be secured by the assignment to 
e whole tribe of forty-eight cities, with an out- 
ne ‘suburb” (Num. xxxv. 2) of meadow-land 
or the pasturage of their flocks and herds. The 
ca of the people for them was to be 
of ghtened by the selection of six of these as cities 
- reluge. Through the whole land the Levites 
niles take the Place of the old household priests, 
3 g in all festivals and rejoicings (Deut. xii, 19, 
a 26, 27, xxvi. 11). Every third year they 
of ig have an additional share in the produce 
ane And (Dent. xiv. 28, xvi 12), To ‘the 
Priests the Levites’? was to belong the office of 
(Dear et transcribing, and interpreting the law 
Sipe 9-125 xxxi, 26). Such, if one may 
whek the ideal of the religious organisation 
eon Present to the mind of the lawgiver. 
who Ol le gla me ee warrior-caste 
e tent of the captain of the 

hosts of Israel, should be throughout The land as 
ie Lo the people still owed allegiance to 
sa] yet, no traces a Lee of their character 
farmed caste, and of the work which after- 
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wards belonged to them as hymn-writers and 
musicians.==[1. The successor of Moses, though be- 
longing to another tribe, did faithfully all that 
could be done to convert this idea into a reality. 
The submission of the Gibeonites, after they had 
obtained a promise that their lives should be spared, 
enabled him to relieve the tribe-divisions of Ger- 
shon and Merari of the most burdensome of their 
duties. The conquered Hivites became “ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water” for the house of 
Jehovah and for the congregation (Josh. ix. 27). 
As soon as the conquerors had advanced far enough 
to proceed to a partition of the country, the forty- 
eight cities were assigned to them. The scanty 
memorials that are left us in the book of Judges 
fail to show how far, for any length of time, the 
reality answered to the idea. The tendency of 
the people to fall into the idolatry of the.ncigh- 
bouring nations showed either that the Levites 
failed to bear their witness to the truth or had 
no power to enforce it. The old household priest- 
hood revives, and there is the risk of the national 
worship breaking up into individualism (Judg. xvi.). 
The shameless license of the sons of Eli may be 
looked upon as the result of a long period of decay, 
affecting the whole order. The work of Samuel 
was the starting-point of a better time. Himself a 
Levite, and, though not a priest, belonging to that 
section of the Levites which was nearest to the 
priesthood (1 Chr. vi, 28), adopted as it were, by a 
special dedication into the priestly line and trained 
for its offices (1 Sam. ii. 18), he appears as in- 
fusing a fresh life, the author of a new organisa- 
tion. There is no reason to think, indeed, that 
the companies or schools of the sons of the pro- 
phets which appear in his time (1 Sam. x. 5), and 
are traditionally said to have been founded by him, 
consisted exclusively of Levites; but there are 
many signs that the members of that tribe formed 
a large element in the new order, and received new 
strength from it.—-I1I, The capture of the Ark by 
the Philistines did not entirely interrupt the wor- 
ship of the Israelites, and the ministrations of the 
Levites went on, first at Shiloh (1 Sam. xiv. 3), 
then for a time at Nob (1 Sam. xaii. 11), after- 
wards at Gibeon (1 K. iii. 2; 1 Chr. xvi. 39). 
The history of the return of the ark to Beth- 
shemesh after its capture by the Philistines, and its 
subsequent removal to Kirjath-jearim, points appa- 
rently to some strange complications, rising out of 
the anomalies of this period, and affecting, in some 
measure, the position of the tribe of Levi. The 
rule of Samuel and his sons, and the prophetical 
character now connected with the tribe, tended to 
give them the position of a ruling caste. In the 
strong desire of the people for a king, we may 
perhaps trace a protest against the assumption by 
the Levites of a higher position than that originally 
assigned. The reign of Saul, in its later period, 
was at any rate the assertion of a self-willed power 
against the priestly order. The reign of David, 
however, wrought the change from persecution to 
honour. When his kingdom was established, there 
came a fuller organisation of the whole tribe. Their 
position in relation to the priesthood was once again 
definitely recognised. When the ark was carried 
up to its new resting-place in Jerusalem, their 
claim to be the bearers of it was publicly acknow- 
ledged (1 Chr. xv. 2). In the procession which 
attended the ultimate conveyance of the ark to its 
new resting-place the Levites were ae aa 
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wearing their linen ephods, and appearing in their 
new character as minstrels (1 Chr. xv. 27, 28). 
In the worship of the tabernacle under David, as 
afterwards in that of the Temple, we may trace a 
development of the simpler arrangements of the 
wilderness and of Shiloh. The Levites were 
the gatekeepers, vergers, sacristans, choristers of the 
central sanctuary of the nation. They were, in 
the language of 1 Chr. xxiii, 24-32, to which we 
may refer as almost the locus classicus on this sub- 
ject, ‘* to wait on the sons of Aaron for the service 
of the house of Jehovah, in the courts, and the 
chambers, and the purifying of all holy things.” 
This included the duty of providing ‘ for the shew- 
bread, and the fine flour for meat-offering, and for 
the unleavened bread.” They were, besides this, “ to 
stand every morning to thank and praise Jehovah, 
und likewise at even.” They were lastly ‘to 
offer”’—i. e. to assist the priests in offering—“ all 
burnt-sacrifices to Jehovah in the sabbaths and on 
the set feasts.” They lived for the greater part 
of the year in their own cities, and came up at 
fixed periods to take their turn of work (1 Chr. 
xxv., xxvi.). How long it lasted we have no suffi- 
cient data for determining. The education which 
the Levites received for their peculiar duties, no 
less than their connexion, more or less intimate, 
with the schools of the prophets, would tend 
“6 make them, so far as there was any education 
at all, the teachers of the others, the transcribers 
and interpreters of the Law, the chroniclers of 
the times in which they lived. We have some 
striking instances of their appearance in this new 
character. The two books of Chronicles bear un- 
mistakeable marks of having been written by men 
whose interests were all gathered round the serv- 
jees of the Temple, and who were familiar with 
its records. The former subdivisions of the tribe 
were recognised in the assignment of the new 
diuties, and the Kohathites retained their old pre- 
eminence. As in the old days of the Exodus, so in 
the organisation under David, the Levites were not 
included in the general census of the people (1 Chr. 
xxi, 6), and formed accordingly no portion of its 
military strength. A separate census, made appar- 
eutly before the change of age just mentioned 
(1 Chr. xxiii. 3), gives—24,000 over the work of 
the Temple, 6000 officers and judges, 4000 
porters, #. ¢, gate-keepers, and, as such, bearing 
urms (1 Chr. ix. 19; 2 Chr. xxxi. 2), 4000 
praising Jehovah with instruments. The latter 
number, however, must have included the full 
choruses of the Temple. The more skilled musi- 
cians among the sons of Heman, Asaph, and Jedu- 
thun are numbered at 288, in 24 sections of 12 
each, The revolt of the ten tribes, and the policy 
pursued by Jeroboam, led to a great change in the 
position of the Levites. They were the witnesses 
of an appointed order and of a central worship. 
He wished to make the priests the creatures and 
instruments of the king, and to establish a provin- 
cial and divided worship. The natural result was, 
that they left the cities assigned to them in the 
territory of Israel, and gathered round the metro- 
polis of Judah (2 Chr. xi. 13, 14). In the kingdom 
of Judah they were, from this time forward, a 
powerful body, politically, as well os ecclesias- 
tically. We find them prominent in the war of 
Abijah against Jeroboam (2 Chr. xiii, 10-12). 
They are sent out by Jehoshaphat to instruct and 
judge the people (2 Chr, xix, 8-10). The apostasy 
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that followed on the marriage of Jehoram and 
Athaliah exposed them for a time to the dominance 
of a hostile system ; but the services of the Temple 
appear to have gone on, and the Levites were again 
conspicuous in the counter-revolution effected by 
Jehoinda (2 Chr. xxiii.), and in restoring the 
Temple to its former stateliness under Joash 
(2 Chr, xxiv. 5). The closing of the Temple under 
Ahaz involved the cessation at once of their work 
and of their privileges (2 Chr. xxviii. 24). Under 
Hezekiah they again became prominent, as conse 
crating themselves to the special work of cleansing 
and repairing the Temple (2 Chr. xxix. 12-15); and 
the hymns of David and of Asaph were again re- 
newed. Their old privileges were restored, they 
were put forward as teachers (2 Chr. xxx. 22), 
and the payment of tithes, which had probably 
been discontinued under Ahaz was renewed (2 Chr. 
xxxi. 4), The genealogies of the tribe were revised 
(ver. 17), and the old classification kept its ground. 
The reign of Manasseh was for them, during the 
eater part of it, a period of depression. That of 
Fosiah witnessed a fresh revival and reorganisation 
(2 Chr, xxxiv. 8-13). In the great: passover of his 
eighteenth year they took their place as teachers of 
the people, as well as leaders of their worship 
(2 Chr. xxxv. 3, 15). Then came the Egyptian 
and Chaldaean invasions, and the rule of cowardly 
and apostate kings. The sacred tribe itself showed 
itself unfaithful. They had, as the penalty of their 
sin, to witness the destruction of the Temple, and 
to taste the bitterness of exile=IV. After the 
Captivity. The position taken by the Levites in 
the first movements of. the return from Babylon 
indicates that they had cherished the traditions and 
maintained the practices of their tribe. They, we 
may believe, were those who were specially called 
on to sing to their conquerors one of the songs of 
Zion. It is noticeable, however, that in the first 
body of returning exiles they are present in & ae 
proportionately small number (Ezr. ii. 56-42). 
Those who do come take their old parts at the 
foundation and dedication of the second Temple 
(Ezr. iii. 10, vi. 18). In the next movement 
under Ezra their reluctance (whatever may have 
been its origin) was even more strongly marked. 
None of them presented themselves at the first 
great gathering (Ezr. viii. 15). The special efforts 
of Ezra did not succeed in bringing together ah 
than 38, and their place had to be filled by an 
the Nethinim (ib. 20). Those who returned wit 
him resumed their functions at the feast of Taber- 
nacles as teachers and interpreters (Neh. vil. 1), 
and those who were most active in that work were 
foremost also in chanting the hymn-like ae 
which appears in Neh. ix. as the last great ae 
of Jewish psalmody, They are recognised in 4 
great national covenant, and the offerings * 
tithes which were their due are once more att y 
secured to them (Neh, x. 37-39). They take their 
old places in the Temple and in the villages mall 
Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 29), and are present Ae the 
array at the great feast of the Dedication othe 
Wall. The two prophets who were active the 
time of the Return, Haggai and Zechariah, | d : 
did not belong to the tribe, helped it forwa! i 
the work of restoration. The strongest oa i 
are adopted by Nehemiah, as before by faite 
guard the purity of their blood from the at ie 
nation of mixed marriages (Ezr. x. 23) ; ii of 
are made the special guardiaus of the holiness 
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the Sabbath (Neh. xiii. 22). The last prophet | lastly, the destruction of Nadab and Abihu, the sons 
of the O. T. sees, as part of his vision of the latter | of Aaron, for their presumptuous offence (chap. x.). 
days, the time when the Lord “shall purify the | IIJ. The laws concerning purity and impurity, and 
sons of Levi” (Mal. iii. 3). The guidance of | the appropriate sacrifices and ordinances for putting 
the O. T. fails us at this point, and the history | away impurity (chap. xi.-xvi.). IV. Laws chiefiv 
of the Levites in relation to the national life be-| intended to mark the separation between Israel and 
comes consequently a matter of inference and con- | the heathen nations (chap, xvii.-xx.). V. Laws 
jecture. The synagogue worship, then originated, | concerning the priests (xxi., xxii.); and certain 
or receiving a new development, was organised | holy days and festivals (xxiii., xxv.), together with 
irrespectively of them, and thus throughout the | an episode (xxiv.). The section extends from chap. 
whole of Palestine there were means of instruction | xxi. 1 to xxvi, 2. WI. Promises and threats (xxvi. 
in the Law with which they were not connected. | 2-46), VII. An appendix containing the laws 
During the period that followed the Captivity they | concerning vows (xxvii.).<»I. The book of Exodus 
contributed to the formation of the so-called Great | concludes with the account of the completion of 
Synagogue. They, with the priests, theoretically | the tabernacle. From the tabernacle, thus rendered 
constituted and practically formed the majority of | glorious by the Divine Presence, issues the legisla- 
the permanent Sanhedrim, and as such had a large | tion contained in the book of Leviticus. As Jeho- 
share in the administration of justice even in capital | vah draws near to the people in the tabernacle, so 
cases. They take no prominent part in the Macca- | the people draw near to Jehovah in the offering. 
baenn struggles, though they must have been present | Without offerings none may approach Him, The 
at the great purification of the Temple. They | regulations respecting the sacrifices fall into three 
appear but seldom in the history of the N. T.| groups, and each of these groups again consists of a 
Where we meet with their names it is as the type | decalogue of instructions, 1. The first group of 
of a formal heartless worship, without sympathy | regulations (chap. i.-iii.) deals with three kinds 
and without love (Luke x. 32). The mention of | of offerings: the burnt-offering, the ment-offering, 
a Levite of Cyprus in Acts iv. 36 shows that | and the thank-offering. i. The burnt-offering (chap. 
the changes of the previous century had carried | i.) in three sections, It might be either (1) a male 
that tribe also into ‘‘ the dispersed among the | without blemish from the Aerds, ver. 3-9; or (2) a 
Gentiles.” Later on in the history of the first | male without blemish from the flocis, or lesser 
century, when the Temple had received its final | cattle, ver. 10-13; or (3) it might be fowls, an 
completion under the younger Agrippa, we find | offering of turtle-doves or young pigeons, ver. 
one section of the tribe engaged in a new move- | 14-17. The next group (chap. ii.) presents many 
ment, With that strange unconsciousness of a | more difficulties. ii. The meat-offering, or blood- 
coming doom which so often marks the last stage | less offering in four sections: (1) in its uncooked 
of a decaying system, the singers of the Temple | form, consisting of fine flour with oil and frank- 
thought it a fitting time to apply for the right | incense, ver. 1-3; (2) in its cooked form, of which 
of wearing the same linen garment as the priests, | three different kinds are specified — baked in the 
and persuaded the king that the concession of this | oven, fried, or boiled, ver. 4-10; (3) the prohibi- 
Privilege would be the glory of his reign (Joseph. | tion of leaven, and the direction to use salt in all 
Ant, xx. 8, §6). The other Levites at the same | the meat-offerings, 11-13; (4) the oblation of first- 
time asked for and obtained the privilege of joining | fruits, 14-16. This at lenst seems on the whole to 
in the Temple choruses, from which hitherto they | be the best arrangement of the group. The 
been excluded. The destruction of the Temple | Masoretic arrangement is in five sections: vers. 
60 soon after they had attained the object of their | 1-3; 4; 5, 6; 7-13; 14-16. iii. The She- 
desires came as with a grim irony to sweep away | lamim—" peace-offering” (A. V.), or ‘‘ thank- 
tir occupation, and so to deprive them of every | offering” (Ewald), (chap. iii.) in three sections. 
‘estige of that which had distinguished them from | Strictly speaking this falls under two heads : first, 
other Istaelites, They were merged in the crowd | when it is of the herd; and secondly, when it is 
of captives that were scattered over the Roman | of the flock. But this last has again its subdivi- 
World, and disappear from the stage of history. | sion ; for the offering when_of the flock may be 
king at the long history of which the outline | either a lamb or a goat. Accordingly the three 
da here traced, we find in it the light and | sections are, vers, 1-5; 7-11; 12-16; and ver. 17 
rkness, the good and evil, which mingle in the |a general conclusion. This concludes the first 
oo of most corporate or caste societies. On Decalogue of the book. 2. Chap. iv., v. The 
int one hand, the Levites, as a tribe, tended to fall | laws concerning the sin-offering and the trespass- (or 
aA ua formal Worship, a narrow and exclusive guilt-) offering. The sin-offering (chap. iv.) is 
lation of themselves and-of their country. On | treated of under four specified cases, after a short 
¢ other hand, we must not forget that they were | introduction to the whole in ver. 1, 2: (1) the 
alee together with the priesthood, to bear wit- | sin-offering for the priest, 3-12 ; (2) for the whole 
Ne great truths which might otherwise have congregation, 13-21; (3) for a ruler, 22-26; (4) 
Perished from remembrance, and that they bore it ; for one of the common people, 27-35. After these 
Well through a long succession of centuries. It is | f in which the offering is to be made for 
not , : : is | four cases, in which the offering is ma 
it eu, in the history of the world, that a reli- | four different classes, there follow provisions re- 
pay or order has passed away with more | specting three several kinds of transgression for 
than tee the respect and gratitude of mankind | which atonement must be made (v. 1-4). We 
3 Tibe of Levi. ._ | may follow Bertheau, Baumgarten, and Knobel, 
the fallen ConTENTSs.—The Book consists of | in. regarding them as special instances in which 
touchin Wing principal sections: 1. The laws | a sin-offering was to be brought. The Decalogue 
torical © sacrifices (chap. i.-vii.), I. An his-| is then completed by the three regulations respect- 
of (pene containing, first, the consecration | ing the guilt-offering (or trespass-offering) : first, 
i Fare his sons (chap, viii.); next, his first | when any one sins “ through ignorance in the holy 
8 tor himself and his people (chap. ix.); and] things of Jehovah” (ver. 14-26). As in the 
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rormer Decalogue, the nature of the offerings, 
so in this the person and the nature of the 
offence are the chief features in the several sta- 
tutes. 3. Chap. vi., vii. Naturally upon the 
law of sacrifices follows the law of the priests’ 
duties when they offer the sacrifices. In this 
group the different kinds of offerings are named 
in nearly the same order as in the two preced- 
ing Decalogues, except that the offering at the 
consecration of a priest follows, instead of the 
thank-offering, immediately after the meat-offering, 
which it resembles; and the thank-offering now 
appears after the trespass-offering (vi. 9-18). 
4. The next Decalogue is contained in ver. 19°30. 
5. The third Decalogue is contained in chap. vii. 
1-10, the laws of the trespass-offering. 6. The 
fourth Decalogue, after an introductory verse (ver. 
11), is contained in ten verses (12-21). 7. The 
last Decalogue consists of certain general laws about 
the fat, the blood, the wave-breast, &c., and is 
comprised again in ten verses (23-33), the verses 
as before marking the divisions. The chapter closes 
with a brief historical notice of the fact that these 
several commands were given to Moses on Mount 
Sinai (ver. 35-38),—-II. Chap. viii., ix., x. This 
section is entirely historical. In chapter viii. we 
have the account of the consecration of Aaron and 
his sons by Moses before the whole congregation. 
In chap. ix. Aaron offers, eight days after his con- 
secration, his first offering for himself and the 
people. Chap. x. tells how Nadab and Abihu 
perished because of their presumption.—-III. Chap. 
xi-xvi. The first seven Decalogues had reference 
to the putting away of guid. The next seven con- 
cern themselves with the putting away of impurity. 
‘That chapters xi.-xv. hang together so as to form 
one series of laws there can be no doubt. The only 
question is about chap. xvi., which by its opening 
is connected immediately with the occurrence re- 
lated in chap. x. Historically it would seem there- 
fore that chap. xvi. ought to have followed chap. 
x. And as this order is neglected, it would lead us 
to suspect that some other principle of arrangement 
than that of historical sequence has been adopted. 
This we find in the solemn significance of the Great 
Day of Atonement, 1. The first Decalogue in this 
group refers to clean and unclean flesh. Five 
classes of animals are pronounced unclean. The 
first four enactments declare what animals may and 
may not be eaten, whether (1) beasts of the earth 
(2-8), or (2) fishes (9-12), or (3) birds (13-20), 
or (4) creeping things with wings. The next four 
are intended to guard against pollution by contact 
with the carcase of any of these animals: (5) ver. 
24-26 3 (6) ver. 27, 28; (7) ver. 29-38 ; 3) ver. 
39, 40. The ninth and tenth specify the last class 
of animals which are unclean for food, (9) 41, 42, 
and forbid any other kind of pollution by means of 
them, (10) 43-45. Ver. 46 and 47 are merely a 
concluding summary. 2. Chap. xii. Women’s 
purification in childbed. The whole of this chapter, 
according to Bertheau, constitutes the first law of 
this Decalogue, The remaining nine are to be 
found in the next chapter, which treats of the signs 
of leprosy in man and in garments. (2) ver. 1-8; 
te ver. 9-17; (4) ver. 18-233; (5) ver. 24-28 ; 
(8) ver, 29-37 ; (7) ver. 88, 39; (8) ver. 40, 415 
(9) ver. 42-46; (10) ver. 47-59. 38. Chap. xiv. 
1-32. ‘The law of the leper in the day of his 
cleansing, t. ¢. the law which the priest is to ob- 
a in purifying the leper. 4. Chap. xiv. 33-57. 

e leprosy in a house. Bertheau’s division is as 
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follows: (1) ver. 34, 35; (2) ver. 36, 37; (3) ver. 
38; (4) ver. 39; (5) ver. 40; (6) ver. 41, 42; 
(7) ver. 43-45, Then as usual follows a short 
summary which closes the statute concerning 
leprosy, ver. 54-57. 5. Chap. xv. 1-15. 6. Chap. 
xv. 16-31. The law of uncleanness by issue, &c., 
in two decalogues. (1) ver. 13-15; (2) ver. 
98-30. We again give Bertheau’s arrangement, — 
though we do not profess to rd it as in all 
respects satisfactory. 6. (1) ver. 2, 33 (2) ver. 
4; (3) ver. 5; (4) ver. 63 (5) ver. 7; (6) ver. 
8; (7) ver. 9; (8) ver. 10; (9) ver, 11, 12; 
—these Bertheau considers as one enactment— 
(10) ver. 13-15. 6. (1) ver. 16; (2) ver. 17; 
(3) ver. 18; (4) ver. 19; (5) ver. 20; (6) ver. 
21; (7) ver. 22; (8) ver. 23; (9) ver. 24; 
(10) ver. 28-30. In order to complete this 
arrangement, he considers verses 25-27 as a kind 
of supplementary enactment provided for an trre- 
uncleanness, leaving it as quite uncertain 
however whether this was a later addition or not. 
Verses 32 and 33 form merely the same general 
conclusion which we have had before in xiv. 54-57. 
The last Decalogue of the second group of seven 
Decalogues is to be found in chap. xvl., which 
treats of the Great Day of Atonement. The Law 
1-28. The remaining 
verses, 29-34, consist of an exhortation to its careful 
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xvii, (ver, 3-5, ver. 6, 7, ver. 8, 9, ver.-10-12, 
ver, 13, 14, ver. 15) bear upon the nature and 
meaning of the sacrifice to Jehovah as compared 
with the sacrifices offered to false gods. It would 
seem too that it was necessary to guard against 
any license to idolatrous practices, which might 
possibly be drawn from the sending of the goat 
for Azazel into the wilderness, especially perhaps 
against the Egyptian custom of appeasing the Evil 
Spirit of the wilderness and averting his malice. 
To this there may be an allusion in ver. 7. Per- 
haps however it is better and more simple to regard 
the enactments in these two chapters as directed 
against two prevalent heathen practices, the eating 
of blood and fornication. In chap. xviii., after the 
introduction, ver. 1-5, there follow twenty enact- 
ments concerning unlawful marriages and unna- 
tural lusts. The first ten are contained one in 
each verse, ver. 6-15, The next ten range them- 
selves in like manner with the verses, except that 
ver, 17 and 23 contain each two. Chap. xix. 
Three Decalogues, introduced by the words, ‘‘ Ye 
shall be holy, for I Jehovah your God am holy,” 
and ending with, *‘ Ye shall observe al] my statutes, 
and‘all my judgments, and do them. I am Jeho- 
vah.” The laws here are of a very mixed cha- 
racter, and many of them merely a repetition of 
Previous laws—-V. We come now to the last 
group of decalogues—that contained in ch. xxi.- 
xvi. 2. The subjects comprised in these enact- 
ments are—First, the personal purity of the priests. 
They may not defile themselves for the dead; their 
Wives and daughters must be pure, and they them- 
selves must be free from all personal blemish (ch. 
mxi.), Next, the eating of the holy things is per- 
witted only to priests who are free from all un- 
cleanness: they and their household only may eat 
them (xxii. 1-16). Thirdly, the offerings of Israel 
are to be pure and without blemish (xxii. 17-33). 
The fourth series provides for the due celebration of 
the great festivals when priests and people were to 
be gathered together before Jehovah in holy con- 
vocation. We will again briefly indicate Bertheau’s 
groups. 1. Chap. xxi. Ten laws, as follows:— 
(1) ver. 1-3; (2) ver. 4; (3) ver. 5, 63 (4) ver. 
7, 8; (5) ver. 9; (6) ver. 10, 11; (7) ver. 12; 
8) ver. 13, 14 ; (9) ver. 17-21 ; (10) ver. 22, 23, 
2. Chap. xxii. 1-16, (1) ver. 23 (2) ver. 3; 
(3) ver. 45 (4) ver. 5-7 ; (5) ver. 8, 9; (6) ver. 
10; (7) ver. 11; (8) ver. 12; (9) ver. 13; (10) 
a 14-16. 3. Chap, xxii, 17-33. (1) ver. 18- 
0; (2) ver. 21; (3) ver. 22; (4) ver. 23; (5) 
i 44; (6) ver. 25; (7) ver. 273 (8) ver. 28; 
(9) ver. 29; (10) ver. 80; and a general conclu- 
(2) in ver, 31-33. 4, Chap. xxiii. (1) ver. 3; 
Shit 5-7; (8) ver. .8; (4) ver. 9-14; (5) ver. 
2739) (6) ver. 22; (7) ver. 24, 25; (8) ver. 
38 na! (9) ver. 34, 85; (10) ver. 36: ver. 37, 
contain the conclusion or general samming up 

of the Decalogue. On the remainder of the chapter 
MWe mw Gee ainder of the chapter, 
1.29 a8 chap. xxiv., see below. 5. Chap. xxv. 
(4) (1) ver. 2; (2) ver. 3, 4; (3) ver. 5; 
vee, 13, aye), Fete 8-105 (6) ver. 11, 125 (7) 
with 3 (8) ver, 14; (9) ver. 153 (10) ver. 16: 
hp 2338, (19 formula in ver. 18-22. 6. Chap. 
si naa (1) ver. 23, 24; (2) ver. 25; (3) 
30. (7° 27; (4) ver. 28; (5) ver, 29; (6) ver. 
gy) ets B15 (8) ver. 82, 335 (9) ver. 34; 
oe fet 35-37: the conclusion to the whole in 
2. wer 7. Chap. xxv. 39-xxvi. 2. (1) ver. 39; 
*) Ver, 40-42 5 (3) ver. 43; (4) ver. 44, 45: 
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(5) ver. 46; (6) ver. 47-49; (7) ver. 50; (8, 
ver. 51, 52; (9) ver. 53; (10) ver. 54. It will 
be observed that the above arrangement is only com- 
pleted by omitting the latter part of chap. xxiii. 
and the whole of chap. xxiv. But it is clear that 
chap. xxiii. 39-44 is a later addition, containing 
further instructions respecting the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. Chap. xxiv., again, has a peculiar cha- 
racter of its own,—VI, The seven decalogues are 
now fitly closed by words of promise and threat— 
promise of largest, richest blessing to those that 
hearken unto and do these commandments; threats 
of utter destruction to those that break the covenant 
of their God. VII. The legislation is evidently 
completed in the last words of the preceding chap- 
ter :—‘‘ These are the statutes and judgments and 
laws which Jehovah made between Him and the 
children of Israel in Mount Sinai by the hand of 
Moses.’ Chap. xxvii. is a later appendix. Inte- 
grity.—This is very generally admitted. Those 
critics even who are in favour of different docu- 
ments in the Pentateuch assign nearly the whole of 
this book to one writer, the Elohist, or author of the 
original document. According to Knobel the only 
portions which are not to be referred to the Elohist 
are—Moses’ rebuke of Aaron because the goat of 
the sin-offering had been burnt (x. 16-20); the 
group of laws in chap. xvii.-xx.; certain additional 
enactments respecting the Sabbath and the Feast of 
Weeks and of Tabernacles (xxiii., of ver. 2, 
and ver. 3, ver. 18, 19, 22, 39-44); the punish- 
ments ordained for blasphemy, murder, &c. (xxiv. 
10-23); the directions respecting the Sabbatical 
year (xxv. 18-22), and the promises and warnings 
contained in chap. xxvi. We must not quit this 
hook without a word on what may be called its 
spiritual meaning. That so elaborate a ritual 
looked beyond itself we cannot doubt. It was 
a prophecy of things to come; a shadow whereof 
the substance was Christ and His kingdom. We 
may not always be able to say what the exact 
relation is between the type and the antitype. But 
we cannot read the Epistle to the Hebrews and not 
acknowledge that the Levitical priests ‘served the 
pattern and type of heavenly things ”—that the 
sacrifices of the Law pointed to and found their 
interpretation in the Lamb of God—that the ordin- 
ances of outward purification signified the true 
inner cleansing of the heart and conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God. One idea 
moreover penetrates the whole of this vast and 
burdensome ceremonial, and gives it a real glory 
even apart from any prophetic significance. Hioli- 
ness is its character. 

Lib‘anus, the Greek form of the name LEBANON 
(1 Esd. iv. 48, v.55; 2 Esd. xv. 20; Jud. i. 7; 
Ecclus. xxiv. 13, 1. 12)). ANTI-LIBANUS occurs 
only in Jud. i. 7. 

Libertines. This word occurs once only in the 
N. T. (Acts vi. 9). The question is, who were 
these “ Libertines,” and in what relation did they 
stand to the others who are mentioned with them? 
Of the name itself there have been several explana- 
tions. (1.) The other names being local, this also 
has been referred to a town of Libertum in the 
pro-consular province of Africa.—(2.) Conjectural 
readings have been proposed, but every rule of 

criticism is against the reception of a read- 
ing unsupported by a single MS. or version.— 
(3.) Taking the word in its received meaning as 
= freedmen, Lightfoot finds in it a description of 
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natives of Palestine, who, having fallea into slavery, only in Ex. viii. 16-18, and in Ps. ev. 31-- has 
lad been manumitted by Jewish masters.—(4.) | given occasion to whole pages of discussion. Some 
Grotius and Vitringa explain the word as describ- | commentators, and indeed modern writers gene- 
ing Italian freedmen who had become converts to| rally, suppose that gnats are the animals intended 
Judaism.—(5.) The earliest explication of the word | by the original word; while, on the other hand, 
(Chrysost.) is also that which has been adopted by | the Jewish Rabbis, Josephus and others, are in 
the most recent authorities. The Libertini are | favour of the translation. The old versions are 
Jews who, having been taken prisoners by Pompey | claimed by Bochart as supporting the opinion that 
and other Roman generals in the Syrian wars, had | dice are here intended. Another writer believes 
been reduced to slavery, and had afterwards been he can identify the cinnim with some worm-like 
emancipated, and returned, permanently or for a| creatures (perhaps some kind of Scolopendridac) 
time, to the country of their fathers. called tarrentes, mentioned in Vinisaut’s account 
Lib’nah, a city which Jay in the south-west of the expedition of Richard I, into the Holy Land, 
part of the Holy Land. It was taken by Joshua | and which by their bites during the night-time 
immediately after the rout of Beth-horon. Libnah occasion extreme pain. Oedmann is of opinion that 
belonged to the district of the Shefelah, the mari-| the species of mosquito denoted by the cinnim is 
time lowland of Judah, among the cities of which | probably some minute kind allied to the Culex 
district it is enumerated (Josh. xv. 42). Libnah | reptans, s. pulicoris of Linnaeus ; but no proof 
was appropriated with its “suburbs” to the priests | at all can be brought forward in support of this 
(Josh. xxi. 13; 1 Chr. vi. 57). In the reign of theory. On the whole this much appears certain, 
Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat it “revolted” from | that those commentators who assert that cinnim 
Judah at the same time with Edom (2 K. viii. 22; | means gnats have arrived at this conclusion with- 
2 Chr. xxi. 10); but, beyond the fact of their simul- | out sufficient authority ; they have based their 
taneous occurrence, there is no apparent connexion | arguments solely on the evidence of the LXX., 
between the two events. On completing or relin-| though it is by no means proved that the Greek 
quishing the siege of Lachish—which of the two word used by these translators has any reference to 
js not quite certain—Sennacherib laid siege to gnats, It appears therefore that there is not suffi- 
Libnah (2 K. xix. 8; Is. xxxvii. 8). It was the | cient authority for departing from the translation 
native place of Hamutal, or Hamital, the queen of of the A. V., which renders the Hebrew word by 
Josiah, and mother of Jehoahaz (2K, xxiii. 31) | fice. 
and Zedekinh (xxiv. 18; Jer. lil. 1). Libnah is Lieutenants. The Hebrew achashdurpan was 
described by Eusebius and Jerome in the Ono- the official title of the satraps or viceroys who 
mastioon merely as a village of the district of| governed the provinces of the Persian empire; it 
Eleutheropolis. Its site has hitherto escaped not is rendered “lieutenant” in Esth. iii, 12, viii. 9, 
only discovery, but, until lately, even conjecture. ix. 3; Ezr. viii. 36, and ‘ prince ” in Dan. iii. 2, 
Professor Stanley, on the ground of the accordance | vi. 1, &c. . 
of the name Libnah (white) with the ‘“Blanche-| Lign Aloes. [ ALOES. ] 
garde” of the Crusaders, and of both with the} Ligure (Heb. leshem). A precious stone men- 
appearance of the place, would locate it at Tell| tioned in Ex, xxviii, 19, xxix. 12,.as the first in 
es-Safieh, a white-faced hill 5 miles N.W. of Beit- the third row of the high-priest’s breastplate. It 
jibrin, . Van de Velde places it with confidence at | is ‘impossible to say, with any certainty, what 
Ark el-Menshtyeh, 4 miles W. of Beit jibrin; but| stone is denoted by the Heb. term. The LXA. 
the conjecture must be left for further exploration. | version generally, the Vulgate and Josephus, under- 
Lib'nah, one of the stations at which the Israel- | stand the /yncursum or ligurium ; but it is a matter 
ites encamped, on their journey between the wilder- of considerable difficulty to identify the ligurium of 
ness of Sinai and Kadesh (Num. xxxiii. 20, 21). | the ancients with any known precious stone. rs 
But no trace of the name has yet been discovered ;| Woodward and some old commentators have sup 
and the only conjecture which appears to have been | posed that it was some kind of belemnite. Others 
made concerning it is that it was identical with | have imagined that amber is denoted by this word. 
Laban, mentioned in Deut. i. 1. Others again, without reason, suppose the opal to 
Lib'ni. 1. The eldest son of Gershom, the son| be meant. Dr. Watson identifies it with the tow~ 
of Levi (Ex. vi 17; Num, iii, 18; 1 Chr. vi. 17,| maline, Beckmann believes that, the deseripit of 
20), and ancestor of the family of the L1BNITES.— | the /yncurium agrees well with the Ayacinth stone 
2. ‘The son of Mahli, or Mahali, son of Merari | of modem mineralogists. But there is the follow- 
(1 Chr. vi, 29), as the Text at present stands. It ing difficulty in the identification of the lyncuritm 
is probable, however, that he is the same with the| with the hyacinth. Theophrastus, speaking of the 
preceding, and that something has been omitted | properties of the dyncurium, says that it ena 
(comp. ver. 29 with 20, 42). not only light particles of wood, but fragments 0 
Lib'nites, the, the descendants of Libni, eldest | iron and brass. Now there is no peculiar attractive 
son ot Gershom (Num, iii. 21, xxvi. 58). power in the hyacinth ; nor is Beckmann 5 ined 
Lib’ya occurs only in Acts ii. 10, in the peri- tion of this point sufficient. More probable, ai 
phrasis “ the parts of Libya about Cyrene,” which | still inconclusive, appears the opinion of those wie 
obviously means the Cyrenaica, The name Libya identify the lyncurium with the tourmaline, ei 
is applied by the Greek and Roman writers to| more definitely with the red variety known ® 
the African continent, generally however excluding | rubellite, which is a hard stone and used as a oe 
and sometimes sold for red sapphire. fT abet 
becomes, as is well known, electrically polar f i 
heated. It is a mineral found in many i the 
world. The fine specimen of rubellite now 7? of 
British Museum belonged formerly to the wee 
Ava. The word ligure is unknown 1p m 
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; (Heb. cinnim, cinndém), This word occurs 
in the A. V. only in Ex. viii. 16-18, and in Ps. 
cv. 31; both of which passages have reference to 
the third great plague of Egypt. The Hebrew 
word—which, with some slight variation, occurs 
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mineralogy. The claim of rubellite to be the 
leshem of Scripture is very uncertain, but it is per- 
haps better than that of the other minerals which 
writers have from time to time endeavoured to 
identify with it. 

Lik’hi, a Manassite, son of Shemida, the son of 
Manasseh (1 Chr. vii. 19). 

Lily (Heb. shéshan, shéshanndh). The Hebrew 
word is rendered “rose”? in the Chaldee Targum, 
and by Maimonides and other rabbinical writers, 
with the exception of Kimchi and Ben Melech, who 
in 1 K. vii. 19, translated it by “violet.” But 
xplyoy, or “lily,” is the uniform rendering of the 
LXX., and is in all probability the true one, as it 
is supported by the analogy of the Arabic and 
Persian susan, which has the same meaning to this 
day, and by the existence of the same word in 
Syriac and Coptic. But although there is little 
doubt that the word denotes some plant of the lily 
species, it is by no means certain what individual 
of this class it especially designates. Father Souciet 
laboured to prove that the lily of Scripture is the 
“‘crown-imperial.” But there is no proof that it 
was at any time common in Palestine. Dioscorides 
(i, 62) bears witness to the beauty of the lilies of 
Syria and Pisidia, from which the best perfume was 
made. If the shdshdn or shéshanndh of the O, T. 
and the xplyov of the Sermon on the Mount be 
identical, which there seems no reason to dount, 
the plant designated by these terms must have been 
4 conspicuous object on the shores of the Lake of 
Gennesaret (Matt. vi. 28; Luke xii, 27); it must 
have flourished in the deep broad valleys of Pales- 
tine (Cant. ii. 1), among the thorny shrubs (ib. ii. 
~) and pastures of the desert (ib. ii. 16, iv. 5, vi. 3), 
and must have been remarkable for its rapid and 
luxuriant growth (Hos. xiv. 5; Kcclus. xxxix. 14). 
That its flowers were brilliant in colour would 
seem to be indicated in Matt. vi. 28, where it is 
compared with the gorgeous robes of Solomon ; and 
that this colour was scarlet or purple is implied in 
Cant. v.13, There appears to be no species of lily 
which so completely answers all these requirements 
as the Lilium Chalcedonicum, or Scarlet Martagon, 
which grows in profusion in the Levant. But 

evidence on the point is still to be desired 

from the observation of travellers. Other plants 

have been identified with the shfshén. Gesenius 
af} 
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derives the word from a root signifying ‘to be 
white,” and it has hence been inferred that the 
shishdan is the white lily. Dr. Royle identified the 
“lily” of the Canticles with the /otus of Egypt, in 
spite of the many allusions to ‘feeding among the 
lilies.” The purple flowers of the khod, or wild 
artichoke, which abounds in the plain north of 
Tabor and in the valley of Esdraelon, have been 
thought by some to be the ‘lilies of the field” 
alluded to in Matt. vi. 28. A recent traveller 
mentions a plant, with lilac flowers like the hya- 
cinth, and called by the Arabs usweih, which he 
considered to be of the species denominated lily in 
Scripture. Dr. Stanley suggests that the name 
“lily” ‘may include the numerous flowers of the 
tulip or amaryllis kind, which appear in the ewly 
summer, or the autumn of Palestine.” The Phoe- 
nician architects of Solomon’s temple decorated the 
capitals of the columns with “ lily-work,” that is, 
with leaves and flowers of the lily (1 K. vii.), cor- 
responding to the lotus-hended capitals of Egvptian 
architecture. The rim of the “ brazen sea” was 
possibly wrought in the form of the recurved 
margin of a lily flower (1 K. vii. 26). 

ime. This substance is notice! only three 
times in the Bible, viz. in Deut. xxvii. 2, 4 (A. V. 
“¢ plaister ”), in Is. xxxiii, 12, and in Am. ii. 1. 
Linen. Five different Hebrew words are thus 
rendered, and it is difficult to assign to each its pre- 
cise significance. With regard to the Greek words 
so translated in the N. T. there is little ambiguity. 
1. As Egypt was the great centre of the linen 
manufacture of antiquity, it is in connexion with 
that country that we find the first allusion to it in 
the Bible. Joseph, when promoted to the dignity 
of ruler of the land of Egypt, was arrayed ‘in 
vestures of fine linen” (shésh, marg. * silk,’ Gen. 
xlj, 42), and among the offerings for the tabernacle 
of the things which the Israelites had brought out 
of Egypt were ‘ blue, and purple, and scarlet, und 
fine linen" (Ex. xxv. 4, xxxv. 6).—2. But in Ex. 
xxviii. 42, and Lev. vi. 10, the drawers of the 
priests and their flowing robes are said to be of 
linen (bad); and the tunic of the high-priest, his 
girdle and mitre, which he wore on the day of 
atonement, were made of the same material (Lev. 
xvi. 4). From a comparison of Ex. xxviii. 42 with 
xxxix. 28 it seems clear that bad and shésh were 
synonymous; or, if there be any difference between 
them, the latter probably denotes the spun threads, 
while the former is the linen woven from them. 
The wise-hearted among the women of the congre- 
gation spun the flax which was used by Bezaleel 
and Aholiab for the hangings of the tabernacle (Ex. 
xxxv, 25); and the making of linen was one of the 
occupations of women, of whose dress it formed a 
conspicuous part (Prov. xxxi. 22, A.V. “silk;” 
Ez. xvi. 10, 13; comp. Rev. xviii. 16). In Ez. 
xxvii. 7 shésh is enumerated among the products of 
Egypt, which the Tyrians imported and used for 
the sails of their ships; and the vessel constructed 
for Ptolemy Philopator is said by Athenaeus to 
have had a sail of byssus. In no case is bad used 
for other than a dress worn in religious ceremonies, 
though the other terms rendered “linen ”’ are applied 
to the ordinary dress of women and persons in high 
rank.—3. Bats, always translated “fine linen,” 
except 2 Chr. v. 12, is apparently a late word, and 
probably the same with the Greek Buogos, by which 
it is represented by the LXX. It was used for the 
dyesses of the Levite choir in the temple (2 Chr. 
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v. 12), for the loose upper garment worn by kings 
over the close-fitting tunic (1 Chr. xv. 27), and for 
the vail of the temple, embrcidered by the skill of 
the Tyrian artificers (2 Chr. iii. 14). Mordecai 
was arrayed in robes of fine linen (bits) and purple 
(Esth, viii. 15) when honoured by the Persian king, 
and the dress of the rich man in the parable was 
purple and fine linen (Biooos, Luke xvi. 19). 
“Fine linen,” with purple and silk, are enume- 
rated in Rev. xviii. 12 as among the merchandise of 
the mystical Babylon.—4. Htén occurs but once 
(Prov. vii. 16), and there in connexion with Egypt. 
It was probably a kind of thread, made of fine 
Egyptian flax, and used for ornamenting the cover- 
ings of beds with tapestry-work, Schultens (Prov. 
vii. 16) suggests that the Greek oiwSdy is derived 
from the Hebrew sddin, which is used of the thirty 
linen garments which Samson promised to his com- 
panions (Judg. xiv. 12, 13). It was made by 
women (Prov. xxxi. 24), and used for girdles and 
under-garments (Is. iii. 23; comp. Mark xiv. 51). 
Linen was used for the winding-sheets of the dead 
by the Hebrews as well as by the Greeks (Matt, 
xxvii. 59; Mark xv. 46; Luke xxiii. 53; Hom, 
fl, xviii. 353, xxiii, 254; comp. Eur, Bacch. 819). 
Towels were made of it (John xiii, 4, 5), and 
napkins (John xi. 44), like the coarse linen of the 
Egyptians. The dress of the poor (Ecclus. xl. 4) 
was probably unbleached flax, such as was used for 
barbers’ towels. The general term which included 
all those already mentioned was ptshteh, which was 
employed—like our “ cotton”—to denote not only 
the flax (Judg. xv. 14) or raw material from which 
the linen was mare, but also the plant itself (Josh. 
ii. 6), and the manufacture from it. It is gene- 
rally opposed to wool, as a vegetable product to an 
animal (Lev, xiii. 47, 48, 52, 59; Deut. xxii. 11; 
Prov. xxxi.13; Hos. ii. 5, 9), and was used for 
nets (Is, xix. 9), girdles (Jer, xiii. 1), and measuring- 
lines (Ez. xl. 3), as well as for the dress of the priests 
(Ez. xliv. 17, 18). From a comparison of the last- 
quoted passages with Ex. xxviii, 42, and Lev. vi. 10 
(3), xvi. 4, 23, it is evident that bad and pishteh 
denote the same material, the latter being the more 
general term. It is equally apparent, from a com- 
parison of Rev. xv. 6 with xix. 8, 14, that Alvoy 
and Biooivoy are essentially the same. One word 
remains to be noticed, which our A. V. has trans- 
lated “linen yarn” (1K. x. 28; 2 Chr. i. 16), 
brought out of Egypt by Solomon’s merchants. 
The Hebrew mikvéh, or mskvé, is explained by some 
as the name of a place. In translating the word 
‘linen yarn” the A. V. followed Junius and Tre- 
mellius. From time immemorial Egypt was cele- 
brated for-its linen (Ez. xxvii. 7). It was the dress 
of the Egyptian priests (Her. ii. 37,81). Panopolis 
or Chemmis (the modern Akimim) was anciently 
inhabited by linen-weavers (Strabo, xvii. 41, p. 
813). According to Herodotus (ii. 86) the mummy- 
cloths were of byssus. Combining the testimony of 
Herodotus as to the mummy-cloths with the re- 
sults of microscopic examination, it seems clear that 
byssus was linen, and not cotton. 

Lintel. The beam which forms the upper part 
of the framework ofa door. In the A.V. “lintel” 
is the rendering of three Hebrew words. 1. Ayil 
(1K, vi. 31); translated ‘* post” throughout Ez. 
xl, xli, The true meaning of this word is ex- 
tremely doubtfal. In the LXX. it is left untrans- 


ip and in the Chaldee version it is represented 
a 


modification of itself. The A.V. of 1 K. vi. (Job iv, 11; Is. xxx. 6, 
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31, “lintel,” is supported by the versions of Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion of Ez, xl. 21; while 
Kimchi explains it generally by ‘ post.” J. D. 
Michaelis considers it to be the tympanum or tri- 
angular area of the pediment above a gate, sup- 
ported by columns, Gesenius arrives at the con- 
clusion that in the singular it denotes the whole 
projecting framework of a door or gateway. In the 
plural it is applied to denote the projections along 
the front of an edifice ornamented with columns o 
palm-trees, and with recesses or intercolumniations 
between them sometimes filled up by windows. 
Another explanation still is that of Boettcher, who 
says that ay#l is the projecting entrance- and pas- 
sage-wall—-which might appropriately be divided 
into compartments by panelling and this view is 
adopted by Fiirst.—2. Caphtdr(Amos ix. 1; Zeph. 
ii. 14). The marginal rendering, “chapiter or 
knop,” of both these passages is undoubtedly the 
more correct.—3. Mashképh (Ex. xii, 22, 23); 
also rendered “upper door-post”’ in Ex. xii. 7. 
That this is the true rendering is admitted by all 
modern philologists, 

Li’‘nus, a Christian at Rome, known to St. Paul 
and to Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 21). That the first 
bishop of Rome after the apostles was named Linus 
is a statement in which all ancient writers agree. 
The early and unequivocal assertion of Irenaeus, 
corroborated by Eusebius and Theodoret, is sufi- 
cient to prove the identity of the bishop with St. 
Paul’s friend, The date of his appointment, the 
duration of his episcopate, and the limits to which 
his episcopal authority extended, are points which 
cannot be regarded as absolutely settled, although 
they have been discussed at great length. Eusebius 
and Theodoret, followed by Baronius and Tillemont, 
state that he became bishop of Rome after the death 
of St. Peter. On the other hand, the words of 
Irenaeus—“ [Peter and Paul] when they founded 
and built up the church [of Rome] committed the 
office of its episcopate to Linus”— certainly admit, 
or rather imply the meaning, that he held that 
office before the death of St. Peter. The duration 
of his episcopate is given by Eusebius as A.D. 68- 
80; by Tillemont as 66-78; by Baronius as 67- 
78; and by Pearson as 55-67. This point has been 
subsequently considered by Baraterius, who gives 
A.D, 56-67 as the date of the episcopate of Linus. 
The statement of Ruffinus, that Linus and Cletus 
were bishops in Rome whilst St. Peter was alive, 
has been quoted in support of a theory which sprang 
up in the-17th century, and has been recently 1 
vived. It is supposed that Linus was bishop 0 
Rome only of the Christians of Gentile origin, while 
at the same time another bishop exercised the same 
authority over the Jewish Christians there. Ae 
is reckoned by Psendo-Hippolytus, and in the Gree 
Menaea, among the seventy disciples. — T 

Lion. Rabbinical writers discover in the 0. T. 
seven names of the lion, which they assign to ra 
animal at seven periods of its life. 1. Gar, or < 8: 
acub (Gen. xlix. 9; Deut. xxiii, 225 Jer. li. - 
Nah, ii. 12). 2. Cephir, a young lion (Judg, =. 
5; Job iv. 10; Ez, xix. 2, &c.). 3, Art, he 
Aryéh, a full-grown lion (Gen. xlix. 95 ance 
5, 8, &.). 4. Shakhal, a lion more advan he) 
age and strength (Job iv. 10; Ps. xcl. 13, | 8), 
5. Shakhats, a lion in full vigour (Job ae Job 
6. Ldbt, or Lebiyyd, an old lion (Gen. xis. 95 


: . son decrepit with age 
iv. 11, &c.). 7 Laish, a etait aifers 
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from this arrangement in every point but the 
second. In the first pine gar is applied to the 
young of other animals besides the lion; for in- 
stance, the sen monsters in Lam. iv. 3. Secondly, 
cephir differs from gir, as juvencus from vitulus, 
Art or aryéh is a generic term, applied to all lions 
without regard to age. Bochart is palpably wrong 
in rendering shakhal ‘‘a black lion.” Shakhats 
does not denote alion at all. abt is properly a 
“lioness,” and is connected with the Coptic /abat, 
which has the same signification. Jaish is another 
poetic name. So far from being applied to a lion 
weak with age, it denotes one in full vigour (Job 
iv. 11; Prov, xxx. 30). At present lions do not 
exist in Palestine, though they are said to be found 
in the desert on the road to Egypt (Schwarz, 
Desc. of Pal.: see Is. xxx. 6). They abound on 
the banks of the Euphrates between Bussorah and 
Bagdad, and in the marshes and jungles near the 
rivers of Babylonia. This species, according to 
Layard, is without the dark and shaggy mane of 
the African lion, though he adds in a note that he 
had seen lions on the river Karoon with a long black 


mane. But, though lions have now disappeared || 


from Palestine, they must in ancient times have 
been numerous. The names Lebaoth (Josh. xv. 32), 
Beth-Lebaoth (Josh. xix. 6), Arich (2 K. xv. 25), 
and Laish (Judg. xviii. 7; 1 Sam. xxv. 44), were 
probably derived from the presence of or connexion 
with lions, and point to the fact that they were at 
one time common. They had their lairs in the 
forests which have vanished with them (Jer. v. 6, 
ri. 8; Am, iii, 4), in the tangled brushwood (Jer. 
iv. 7, xxv. 38; Job xxxviii. 40), and in the caves 
of the mountains (Cant. iv. 8; Ez. xix. 9; Nah. 
ii. 12), The cane-brake on the banks of the Jordan, 
the “ pride”? of the river, was their favourite 
haunt Ce xlix. 19, 1. 44; Zech. xi. 3). The 
lion of Palestine was in all probability the Asiatic 
Variety, described by Aristotle and Pliny as distin- 
guished by its short curly mane, and by being 
shorter and rounder in shape, like the sculptured 
lion found at Arban. It was less daring than the 
longer maned species, but when driven by hunger 
it not only ventured to attack the flocks in the 
desert in presence of the shepherd (Is. xxxi. 4; 
1 Sam, xvii, 34), but laid waste towns and villages 
(2 K. xvii. 25, 26; Prov, xxii. 13, xxvi. 13), and 
devoured men (1K. xiii. 24, xx. 36; 2 K. xvii. 
25; Ez, xix. 3, 6). The shepherds sometimes ven- 
tured to encounter the lion single-handed (1 Sam. 
ivi, 34); and the vivid figure employed by Amos 
(iti. 12), the herdsman of Tekoa, was but the tran- 
script of a scene which he must have often wit- 
hessed. At other times they pursued the animal 
in large bands, raising loud shouts to intimidate 
him (Is. xxxi. 4), and drive him into the net or 
Bean had prepared to catch him (Ez. xix. 4, 8). 
eaaiah, one of David’s heroic body-guard, had 
distinguished himself by slaying a lion in his den 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 20), ‘The kings of Persia had a 
Menagerie of lions (g6b, Dan. vi. 7, &c.). When 
captured alive they were put in a cage (Ez, xix. 9), 

t it does not appear that they were tamed. The 
strength (Judg, xiv. 18; Prov. xxx. 30; 2 Sam. 
1. 23), courage (2 Sam. xvii. 10; Prov. xxviii. 1; 
Is, xxi. 9; Nah. ii. 11), and ferocity (Gen. xlix. 9; 
sum. xxiv. 4) of the lion were proverbial. The 

lion-faced”” warriors of Gad were among David's 
car Valiant troops (1 Chr. xii. 8); and the hero 
Odes Maccabeus is described as ‘like a lion, and 
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like a lion’s whelp roaring for his prey ” (1 Macc. 
iii, 4), Among the Hebrews, and throughout the 
O. T., the lion was the achievement of the princely 
tribe of Judah, while in the closing book of the 
canon it received a deeper significance as the emblem 
of him who ‘‘ prevailed to open the book and loose 
the seven scals thereof” (Rev. v. 5). On the 
other hand its fierceness and cruelty rendered it an 
appropriate metaphor for a fierce and malignant 
enemy (Ps. vii. 2, xxii. 21, lvii. 4; 2 Tim. iv. 17), 
and hence for the arch-fiend himself (1 Pet. v. 8). 
The figure of the lion was employed as an orna- 
ment both in architecture and sculpture. 





Persiou Lion. (From specimen in tho Zvological Garicus. ) 


Liz‘ard (Heb. letddh), The Hebrew word, which 
with its English rendering occurs only in Lev. xi. 
30, appears to be correctly translated in the A. V. 
Lizards of various kinds abound in Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Arabia, All the old versions agree in 
identifying the letédh with some saurian, and some 
concur as to the particular genus indicated. The 
LXX., the Vulg., the Targ. of Jonathan, with the 
Arabic versions, understand a lizard by the Hebrew 
word, The Syriac has a word which is generally 
translated salamander, but probably this name was 
applied also to the lizard. The Greek word, with 
its slight variations, which the LXX. use to express 
the letéh, appears from what may be gathered from 
Aristotle, and perhaps also from its derivation, to 
point to some lizard belonging to the Geckotidae. 
Bochart has successfully.argued that the lizard de- 
noted by the Hebrew word is that kind which the 
Arabs call vachara, the translation of which term 
is thus given by Golius: “An animal like a lizard, 
of a red colour, and adhering to the ground, cibo 
potuive venenum inspirat quemcunque contigentt. 
This description will be found to agree with the 
character of the Fan-Foot Lizard Ptyodactylus 
Gecko), which is common in Egypt and in parts of 





The Fan-Foot. (Ptyodactylus Geoko) 
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Arabia, and perhaps is also found in Palestine. It |door-post. In the groove-piece are from 4 to 9 
js reddish brown, spotted with white. The Geckos small iron or wooden sliding-pins or wires, which 
live on insects and worms, which they swallow | drop into corresponding holes in the bolt, and fix 
whole. They derive their name from the peculiar | it in its place. 
sound which some of the species utter. They be-; Locust, a well-known insect, which commits 
long to the sub-order Pachyglossae, order Saura. | terrible ravages on vegetation in the countries 
They are oviparous, producing a round egg with «| which it visits. In the Bible there are frequent 
hard calcareous shell. allusions to locusts; and there are nine or ten He- 
Lo-am'mi, +. ¢. ‘‘not my people,” the figurative | brew words which are supposed to denote different 
i varieties or species of this destructive family. They 


name given by the prophet Hosea to his second son 
belong to that order of insects known by the term 


by Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim (Hos. i. 9) to 
denote the rejection of the kingdom of Israel by Orthoptera. This order is divided into two large 
groups or divisions, viz. Cursoria and Saltatona, 


Jehovah. Its significance is explained in ver. 
9, 10. 

Loan. The law of Moses did not contemplate 
any raising of loans for the purpose of obtaining 
capital, a condition perhaps alluded to in the pa- 
rables of the “ pearl’? and ‘hidden treasure” 
(Matt. xiii. 44,45). Such persons as bankers and 
sureties, in the commercial sense (Prov. xxii. 26; 
Neh. v. 3), were unknown to the earlier ages of the 
Hebrew commonwealth. The Law strictly forbade 
any interest to be taken for a loan to any poor 
person, and at first, as it seems, even in the case of 
n foreigner; but this prohibition was afterwards 
limited to the Hebrews only, from whom, of what- 
ever yank, not only was no usury on any pretence 
to be exacted, but relief to the poor by way of loan 
was enjoined, and excuses for evading this duty 
were forbidden (Ex. xxii, 253 Lev. xxv. 35, 37 ; 
Deut. xv. 3, 7-10, xxiii. 19, 20). As commerce 
increased, the practice of usury, and so also of 
suretyship, grew up; but the exaction of it from a 
Hebrew appears to have been regarded to a late 
period as discreditable (Prov. vi. 1, 4, xi. 15, xvii. 
18, xx. 16, xxii. 26; Ps. xv. 5, xxvii. 135 Jer. xv. 
10; Ez. xviii, 13, xxii. 12). Systematic breach of 
the law in this respect was corrected by Nehemiah 
after the return from captivity (Neh. v. 1, 13). 
The money-changers, who had seats and tables in 
the Temple, were traders whose profits arose chiefly 
from the exchange of money with those who came 
to pay their annual half-shekel. In making loans 
no prohibition is pronounced in the Law against 
taking a pledge of the borrower, but certain limita- 
tions are prescribed in favour of the poor. 1. The 
outer garment, if taken in pledge, was to be re- 
turned before sunset. 2. The prohibition was abso- 
lute in the case of (a) the widow's garment (Deut. 
xxiv. 17), and (6) a millstone of either kind 
(Deut. xxiv. 6). 3. A creditor was forbidden 
to enter 1 house to reclaim a pledge, but was 
to stand outside till the borrower should come 
forth to return it (Deut. xxiv. 10,11). 4. The 
original Roman law of debt permitted the debtor 
to be enslaved by his creditor until the debt was 
discharged; and he might even be put to death 
by him. The Jewish law, as it did not forbid 
temporary bondage in the case of debtors, so it 
forbade a Hebrew debtor to be detained as a bonds- 
man longer than the 7th year, or at farthest 
the year of Jubilee (Ex. xxi, 2; Lev. xxv. 39, 42; 
Deut. xv. 9). 

Loaves. [Breap.] 

_ Lock. Where European locks have not been 
introduced, the locks of Eastern houses are 
usually of wood, and consist of a partly hollow 
bolt from 14 inches to 2 feet long for external 
— or gates, or from 7 to 9 inches for interior 

oors, The bolt passes through a groove in a 

piece attached to the door into a socket in the 
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Ocsdipoda migratoria. 


From Lev. xi. 21, 22, we learn the Hebrew names 
of four different kinds of Saétatorial Orthoptera. 
“ These may ye eat of every flying creeping thing 
that goeth upon all four, which have legs above 
their feet to leap withal upon the earth ; even thase 
of them ye may eat, the arbeh after his kind, and 
the sé/dm after his kind, and the chargél (wyongly 
translated beetle by the A. V., an insect which 
would be included amongst the flying creeping 
things forbidden as food in vers. 23 and 42) after 
his kind, and the chégdb after his kind.” Besides 
the names mentioned in this passage, there occur 
five others in the Bible, all of which Bochart (iii. 
251, &c.) considers to represent so many distinct 
species of locusts viz. g6b, gazam, chastl, yelek, and 
tselatsdl, (1.) Arbeh (‘* locust,” ‘ grasshopper ) 
is the most common name for locust, the word 
occurring about twenty times in the Hebrew Bible. 
The A.V. in the four following passages has grass” 
hopper, Judg. vi. 5, vii. 12; Job xxxix, 205 and 
Jer. xlvi, 23: in all the other places it has locust. 





Acridium Ltneola. 

The word arbeh, which is derived from a root 516° 
nifying “to be numerous,” is probabl nag oe 
used in a wide sense to express an of the aie 
devastating species. It is the locust of the EoyP ane 
plague. Jn almost every passage where arbe: a 
reference is made to its terribly destructive pow = 
It is one of the flying creeping creatures that W 


va 
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allowed as food by the law of Moses (Ley. xi. 21). | can possibly be known of it is that it is some kind 
In this passage it is clearly the representative of | of Sultatorial orthopterous insect, winged, and good 
some species of winged saltatorial orthoptera. It is | for food. Tychsen, however, arguing from what is 
probable that either the Acridium peregrinum, or | said of the séldm in the Talmud (Tract, Cholin), 
the Oedipoda migratoria is the insect denoted by | viz. that “ this insect has a smooth head, and that 
the Hebrew word arbeh, for these two Species are | the female is without the sword-shaped tail,” con. 
the most destructive of the family, Of the former jectures that the Species here intended is Gryllus 
eversor (Asso), a synonym that it is difficult to 
identify with any recorded species. (5.) Gdzdm. See 
PALMER-WORM. (6.) Gb, (A. V. in Nah, iii. 17s 
‘great grasshoppers ;” ** grasshoppers ;” margin 
“ green worms,"’ in Am, vii. 1). This word is found 
only in Is, xxxiii. 4, and in the two places cited above. 
There is nothing in any of these passages that will 
help to point out the species denoted. That some 
kind of locust is intended seems probable from the 
species M. Olivier (Voyage dans I’Empire Otho. | passage in Nahum. Some writers led by this pass- 
man, ii, 424) thus writes: “With the burning | @ge, have believed that the gébai represent the larva 
south winds (of Syria) there come from the interior of | State of some of the large locusts. It is quite pos- 
Arabia and from the most southern parts of Persia | Sible that the gob muy represent the larva or 
clouds of locusts (Acridium peregrinum), whose | */m™pha state of the insect, for the last stages of 
ravages to these countries are as grievous and the éarva differ but slightly from the nympha, both 
nearly as sudden as those of the heaviest hail in | Which states may therefore be comprehended under 
Europe. We witnessed them twice. It is difficult | OM¢ name; the gédbai of Nah. iii, 17 may easily 
to express the effect produced on us by the siht of | have been the nymphae (which in all the Ameta- 
the whole atmosphere filled on all sides and to q | bola continue to fecd as in their larva condition) 
great height by un innumerable quantity of these encamping at night under the hedges, and, obtaining 
insects, whose flight was slow and uniform, and their Wings as the sun rose, are then representedas 
Whose noise resembled that of rain: the sky was | flying away. (7.) Chandmdi, (A.V. “frost,” 
darkened, and the light of the sun cousiderably 
weakened. Ina moment the terraces of the houses, 
the streets, and all the fields were covered by these 
lnsects, and in two days they had nearly devoured 
all the leaves of the plants, Happily they lived but 
a short time, and seemed to have migrated only to 
reproduce themselves and die; in tact, nearly all 
those we saw the next day had paired, and the day 
following the fields were covered with their dead 
bodies.” "This species is found in Arabia, Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and Persia, (2.) Chdgab. In 2 Chr. 
vil. 13 the A. V. reads « locust,” in the other pas- 
“ges “grasshopper.” In the Talmud chagab is a 
tollective name for many of the locust tribe, no less 
than eight hundred kinds of chagébim being sup- 
Posed by the Talmud to exist! (3.) Chargél. The 
A. y, is clearly in error in translating this word 
€;” it occurs only in Lev. xi. 22, but it is 
clear from the context that it denotes some species 
of winged Saltatoriat orthopterous insect. which 
the Israelites were allowed to use as food. The Rev. 
JF. Denham, in Cyclop. Bib. Lit. (arts. Chargél 
and Locust), endeavours to shew that the Greek 
word Ophiomachus denotes some species of Tiruralis, 
pethaps 7, Nasutus. The Jews, however, inter- 
Pret chérgél to mean a species of grasshopper, Ger- 
man, heuschrecke, which M. Lewysohn identifies 
with Locusta tiridissima, (4.)  Sdlém tas Vs 
bald locust ”) oceurs only in Lev, xi. 22, as one 
of the four edible kinds of leaping insects. All that 
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Acridium Peregrinum. 
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Locust flying. 


Some writers have supposed that this word, which 
occurs only in Ps, Ixxviii, 47, denotes some kind of 
locust; but the concurrent testimony of the old 
versions, which interpret the word chandmdl to sig- 
nify hail or frost, ought to forbid the conjecture. 
(8.) Yelek, occurs in Ps, cy. 34; Nah. iii. 15, 
16; Joel i. 4, ii. 25; Jer. li, 14, 27 ; it is rendered 
by the A. V. canterworm in four of these places, 
and caterpillar in the two remaining, From the 
epithet of “rough,” which is applied to the word 
in Jeremiah, some have supposed the yelek to be 
the larva of some of the destructive Lepidoptera : 
the epithet samar, however (Jer. li. 27), more pro- 
perly means having spines, which agrees with the 
Vulgate, aculeatus. Michaelis believes the yelek 
to be the cockchafer, Oedmann identifies the word 
with the Gryllus cristatus, Linn., a species, how- 
ever, which is found on] y in S, America. T ychsen, 
arguing from the epithet rough, believes that the 
yelek is yepresented by the G, haematopus, Linn. 
(Calliptamus haemat, Aud. Serv.) a species found 
in S, Africa, The term spined may refer not to 
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xix. 10; Jer. xiv. 8); “ remain,” ¢. ¢. until the 
morning (Ex. xxiii. 18). The one exception above- 
named occurs in Josh. ii. 1, where the word in the 
original is a word elsewhere rendered ‘to lie,” ge 
nerally in allusion to sexual intercourse. 

Loft. [Hovse.] 

Log. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. | 

Lo'is, the grandmother of TrmoTHY, and doubt- 
less the mother of his mother Eontce (2 Tim. i. 5). 
It seems likely that Lois had resided long at Lystra ; 
and almost certain that from her, as well as from 
Eunice, Timothy obtained his intimate knowledge 
of the Jewish Scriptures (2 Tim. iii. 15). 

Looking-glasses. [MrrRors. ] 

Lord, as applied to the Deity, is the almost uni- 
form rendering in the A. V. of the 0. T. of the 
Heb. Jehovah, which would be more properly re- 
presented as a proper name. The reverence which 
the Jews entertained for the sacred name of God 
forbade them to pronounce it, and in reading they 
substituted for it either Adéndi, ‘ Lord,” or Elohim, 
“ God,” according to the vowel-points by which it 
was accompanied. ‘The title Adéndi is also ren- 
dered ‘ Lord” in the A. V., though this, as applied 
to God, is of infrequent occurrence in the historical 
books, But in the poetical and historical books it 
is more frequent, excepting Job, where it occurs 
only in xxviii. 28, and the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and Song of Songs, where it is not once found. The 
difference between Jehovah and Adonat (or Adon) 
is generally marked in the A. V. by printing the 
word in small capitals (LORD) when it represents 
the former (Gen. xv. 4, &c.), and with an inl 
capital only when it is the translation of the latter 
(Ps, xevii. 5; Is. i. 94, x. 16); except in Ex, xxl. 
17, xxxiv. 23, where “ the LorD God should be 
more consistently ‘the Lord Jehovah.” 

Lord’s Day, the. It has been questioned, though 
not seriously until of late years, what is the mean- 
ing of the phrase 4 Kuptax) ‘Hudpa, which occurs 
in one passage only of the Holy Scripture, ine 
10, and is, in our English version, translated “ the 
Lord’s Day.” The general consent both of Christian 
antiquity and of modern divines has referred it to 
the weekly festival of our Lord's resurrection, a0 
identified it with “the first day of the week, ee 
‘‘ Sunday,” of every age of the Church. But the 
views antagonistic to this general consent deserve 
at least a passing notice. 1. Some have suppos 
St. John to be speaking, in the passage above fe 
ferred to, of the Sabbath, because that institution F 
called in Isaiah lviii. 13, by the Almighty Him » 
“ My holy day.” To this it is replied—If St. sr 
had intended to specify the sabbath, he would surely 
have used that word which was by no means 00S?” 
lete, or even obsolescent, at the time of his ee 
posing the book of the Revelation, | 2. ee re 
theory is, that by ‘‘ the Lord’s Day,” St. 0 is a 
tended “the day of judgment,” to which a ea 
portion of the book of Revelation may be rae ie 
to refer. 3. A third opinion 15, that oe ah the 
intended by the “ Lord's Day,” that on W 


any particular species, but to the very spinoys 
nature .of the tibiae in all the locust tribe, and 
yelek, the cropping, licking off insect (Num. xxii. 
4), may be a synonym of some of the names already 
mentioned, or the word may denote the larvae or 
pupae of the locust, which, from Joel i. 4, seems 
not improbable. (9.) Chéstl, See CATERPILLAR. 
(10.) Tselatsal, ‘ locust.’ The derivation of this 
word seems to imply that some kind of locust is 
indicated by it. It occurs only in this sense in 
Deut. xxviii. 42, “All thy trees and fruit of thy 
land shall the locust consume.” In the other pas- 
sages where the Hebrew word occurs, it represents 
some kind of tinkling musical instrument, and is 
generally translated cymbals by the A.V. The 
word is evidently onomatopoietic, and is here per- 
haps a synonym for some of the other names for 
locust. All that can be positively known respect- 
ing’ the tseldtsd/ is, that it is some kind of insect 
injurious to trees and crops. The most destructive 
of the locust tribe that occur in the Bible lands are 
the Oedipoda migratoria and the Acridium pere- 
grinum, and.as both these species occur in Syria 
' ‘and Arabia, &c., it is most probable that one or 
other is denoted in those passages which speak of 
the dreadful devastations committed by these insects. 
Locusts occur in great numbers, and sometimes 
obscure the sun (Ex. x. 15; Jer. xlvi. 23; Judg. 
vi. 5, vii. 12; Joel ii. 10; Nah. iii, 15). Their 
voracity is alluded to in Ex. x. 12, 15; Joel i. 4, 
7, 12, and ii. 3; Deut. xxviii. 38; Ps. Ixxviii. 46, 
cv. 343 Is, xxxiii. 4. They are compared to horses 
—Joel ii, 4; Rev. ix. 7. They make a fearful 
noise in their flight (Joel ii. 5; Rev. ix. 9). They 
have no king (Prov. xxx. 27). Their irresistible 
progress is referred to in Joel ii. 8, 9. They enter 
dwellings, and devour even the woodwork of hotises 
(Ex, x. 6; Joel ii. 9,10). They do not fly in the 
night (Nah. iii. 17). The sea destroys the greater 
number (Ex. x. 19; Joel ii, 20), Their dead bodies 
taint the air (Joel ii. 20). They are used as food 
(Lev, xi. 21,22; Matt. iii. 4; Mark i, 6). There 
are different ways of preparing locusts for food: 
sometimes they are ground and pounded, and then 
mixed with flour and water and made into cakes, or 
they are salted and then eaten; sometimes smoked ; 
boiled or roasted; stewed, or fried in butter. 

Lod, a town of Benjamin, stated to have been 
founded by Shamed or Shamer (1 Chr. viii. 12 ; Ezr. 
ii, 33; Neh. vii. 37, xi. 35). Lod has retained its 
name almost unaltered to the present day; it is 
now called Lidd ; but is most familiar to us from 
its occurrence in its Greek garb, as LyDDA, in the 
Acts of’the Apostles, : 

Lo'-debar, a place named with Mahanaim, Ro- 
gelim, and other trans-Jordanic towns (2 Sam. 
xvii, 27), and therefore no doubt on the eastern 
side of the Jordan. It was the native place of 
Machir-ben-Ammiel (ix. 4, 5). Lo-debar receives 
a bare mention in the Onomasticon, nor has any 
trace of the name been encountered by any later 
as Indeed it has probably never been sought 

Lodge, to. This word in the A. V.—with one 
exception only, to be noticed below—is used to 
neared the Hebrew verb in or /fn, which has, at 
least in the narrative portions of the Bible, almost 
invariably the force of “passing the night.” The 
fa ae word is otherwise translated in the 
Toby oy “‘ lie all night”’ (2 Sam. xii. 16 ; Cant. i. 13 ; 

xxix. 19); “tarry the night” (Gen. xix. 2 ; Judg. 
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says very little concerning it, But that little seems | by which this point might be proved). It wa 
to indicate that the divinely inspired apostles, by nf institution of ee Sabbatical ee bis 
their practice and by their precepts, marked the day of joy and cheerfulness, rather encouraging 
first day of the week as a day for meeting together | than forbidding relaxation. Reli iously regarded, 
to break bread, for communicating and receiving | it was a day of solemn meeting for the Holy Eu- 
instruction, for laying up offerings in store for cha- charist, for united prayer, for instruction, for alms- 
ritable purposes, for occupation in holy thought and | giving; and though, being an institution under the 
prayer. The first day of the week so devoted seems | law of liberty, work does not appear to havo been 
also to have been the day of the Lord’s Resurrec- formally interdicted, or rest formally enjoined, Ter- 
tion. The Lord rose on the first day of the week, | tullian seems to indicate that the character of the 
and appeared, on the very day of His rising, to His| day was opposed to worldly business, F inally, 
followers on five distinct occasions—to Mary Mag- | whatever analogy may be supposed to exist between 
dalene, to the other women, to the two disciples on | the Lord’s Day and the Sabbath, in no passage that 
the road to Emmaus, to St. Peter separately, to} has come down to us is the Fourth Commandment 
ten Apostles collected together. After eight days, / appealed to as the ground of the obligation to 
that is, according to the ordinary reckoning, on the | observe the Lord’s Day. But on whatever grounds 
first day of the next week, He appeared to the | “The Lord’s Day” may be supposed to rest, it is a 
eleven, On the day of Pentecost, which in that | great and indisputable fact that four years before 
year fell on the first day of the week “ they were | the Oecumenical Council of Nicaea, it was recog- 
all with one accord in one place,” had spiritual | nised by Constantine in his celebrated edict, as “ the 
gifts conferred on them, and in their turn began to | venerable Day of the Sun.” The terms of the do- 
Seciaah a gifts, as accompaniments of in- | cument are these :-— 
ion, to others. At Troas (Acts xx. 7), man ; io 

years after the occurrence at Paice Sie Chric. “Imperator Constantinus Aug. Helpidio. 
tianity had begun to assume something likea settled | _“ Ommnes Judices urbanaeque plebes et cunctarum artlum 
form, St, Luke records the following circumstances. officta venerabili Die Solis quiescant, Ruri tamen positi 
St. Paul and bis companions arrived there, and | #8torTum culturae liber licenterque inserviant, quoniam 
“abode seven days, and upon the first day of the frequenter evenit ut non aptius alio die framenta sulcis 

i 2 aut vineae scrobibus mandentur, ne occasionc momenti 
week when the disciples came together to break i ” 
bread, Pan! preached unto them.” In 1 Cot a: siege Soap aati Provisione concessa,’’— Dat, 
1, 2, that same St. Paul writes thus: “ Now con- pees ecemenere eae, 
cerning the collection for the saints, as I have given 
order to the churches in Galatia, even so do ye. 
Upon the first day of the week, let every one of 
you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered 
him, that there be no gatherings when I come.” 
In Heb, x, 25, the correspondents of the writer are 
desired “not to forsake the assembling of themselves 
together, as the manner of some is, but to exhort 
ane another,” an.injunction which seems to imply 
that a regular day for such assembling existed, and 
Was well known ; for otherwise no rebuke would lie. 
And lastly, in the passage given above, St. John 
Hescibes himself as being in the Spirit “on the 
ord’s Day.” Taken separately, perhaps, and even 
all together, these passages seem scarcely adequate 
o prove that the dedication of the first day of the 
= to the purposes above mentioned was a matter 
of apostolic institution, or even of apostolic practice. 

ut, it may be observed, that it is at any rate an 

extrao coincidence, that almost immediately 
we emerge from Scripture, we find the same day 
mentioned in a similar manner, and directly asso- 
Clated with the Lord’s Resurrection; that it is an 

0 fact that we never find its dedication 
a or argued about, but accepted as some- 
Treg ely apostolic with Confirmation, with 

[ant Baptism, with Ordination, or at least spoken 

ion oe ae Way. The results of our examina- 
after 4 € Principal writers of the two centuries 
Lond’ € death of St. John are as follows. The 

s Day (a name which has now come out more 

























































Some have endeavoured to explain away this 
document by alleging—Ist, that “Solis Dies” is 
not the Christian name of the Lord’s Day, and that 
Constantine did not therefore intend to acknowledge 
it as a Christian institution, 2nd, That, before his 
conversion, Constantine had professed himself to be 
especially under the guardianship of the sun, and 
that, at the very best, he intended to make a religious 
compromise between sun-worshippers, properly so 
called, and the worshippers of the “Sun of Right- 
eousness,” 4, ¢, Christians, 3rdly. That Constan- 
tine’s edict was purely a kalendarial one, and in- 
tended to reduce the number of public holidays. 
4thly. That Constantine then instituted Sunday for 
the first time as a religious day for Christians. 
The fourth of these statements is absolutely refuted, 
both by the quotations made above from writers of 
the second and third centuries, and by the terms 
of the edict itself. The three other statements con- 
cern themselves rather with what Constantine meant 
than with what he did. But with such considera- 
tions we have little or nothing to do. It is a fact, 
that in the year a.D. 321, in a public edict, which 
was to apply to Christians as well as to Pagans, he 
put especial honour upon a day already honoured 
by the former—judiciously calling it by a name 
which Christians had long employed without scruple, 
and to which, as it was in ordinary use, the Pagans 
could scarcely object. What he did for it was to. 
insist that worldly business, whether by the func- 
tionaries of the law or by private citizens, should 
be intermitted during its continuance. Were any 
other testimony wanting to the etistence of Sunday 
asa day of Christian worship at this period, it might 
be supplied by the Council of Nicaea, a.p. 325. 
The Fathers there and then assembled assume it as 
an existing fact, and only notice it incidentally in 
order to regulate an indifferent matter, the posture 
of Christian worshippers upon it. : 

Lord’s Supper. The words which thus describe 


rever defended, for it was never impu 
gned, or at 
oe, Mmpugned as other things taal from 


the Sabbath but eae . . 
, carefully distinguished from it 
(though We have not quoted nearly all the passages 
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the great central act of the worship of the Christian | first distribution of the cup (Luke xxii. 17, 18); 
Church occur but in one single passage of the | to (2) or (7), the dipping of the sop of John xiii. 
N. T. (1 Cor. xi. 20). Of the fact which lies under | 26; to (7), or to an interval during or after (8), 


the name we have several notices, and from these, 
incidental and fragmentary as they are, it is possible 
to form a tolerably distinct picture. To examine 
these notices in their relation to the life of the 
Christian society in the first stages of its growth, and 
so to learn what “the Supper of the Lord” actu- 
ally was, will be the object of this article-—I. The 
starting point of this inquiry is found in the history 
of that night when Jesus und his disciples met to- 
cether to cat the Passover (Matt. xxvi. 19; Mark 
xiv. 16; Luke xxii. 13). The manner in which the 
Paschal feast was kept by the Jews of that period 
differed in many details from that originally pre- 
scribed by the rules of Ex. xii. The ceremonies of 
the feast took place in the following order. (1) The 
members of the company that were joined for this 
purpose met in the evening and reclined on couches 
{comp, Matt. xxvi. 20; Luke xxii. 14; and John 
xiii. 23, 25). The head of the household, or cele- 
brant, began by a form of blessing ‘‘for the day 
and for the wine,” pronounced over a cup, of which 


he and the others then drank. (2) All who were’ 


present then washed their hands; this also having 
a special benediction. (3) The table was then set 
out with the paschal lamb, unleavened bread, bitter 
herbs, and the dish known as Charoseth, a sauce 
made of dates, figs, raisins, and vinegar, and de- 
signed to commemorate the mortar of their bondage 
in Egypt. (4) The celebrant first, and then the 
others, dipped a portion of the hitter herbs into 
the Charoseth and ate them. (5) The dishes were 
then removed, and a cup of wine again brought. 
Then followed an interval which was allowed theor- 
etically for the questions thnt might be asked by 
children or proselytes, who were astonished at such 
a strange beginning of a feast, and the cup was 
passed round and drunk at the close of it. (6) The 
dishes being brought on again, the celebrant re- 
peated the commemorative words which opened 
what was strictly the paschal supper, and pro- 
nounced a solemn thanksgiving, followed by Ps. 
cxiii, and cxiv. (7) Then came a second washing 
of the hands, with a short form of blessing as before, 
and the celebrant broke one of the two loaves or 
cakes of unleavened bread, and gave thanks over it, 
All then took portions of the bread and dipped them, 
together with the bitter herbs, into the Charoseth, 
and so ate them. (8) After this they ate the flesh 
of the paschal lamb, with bread, é&c., as they liked; 
and atter another blessing, a third cup, known 
especially as the ‘cup of blessing,’ was handed 
round, (9) This was succeeded by a fourth cup, 
and the recital of Ps. cxv.-cxviii. followed by a 
prayer, and this was accordingly known as the cup 
of the Hallel, or of the Song, (10) There might 
be, in conclusion, a fifth cup, provided that the 
“great Hallel” (possibly Psalms exx.—cxxxviii.) was 
sung over it.—Comparing the ritual thus gathered 
from Rabbinic writers with the N. T., and assum- 
ing (1) that it represents substantially the common 
practice of our Lord’s time ; and (2) that the meal 
of which He and His disciples partook, was either 
the passover itself, or an anticipation of it, con- 
ducted according to the same rules, we are able to 
point, though not with absolute certainty, to the 
points of departure which the old practice presented 
tor the institution of the new. To (1) or (3), or 
even to “8), we may refer the first words and the 


the distribution of the bread (Matt. xvi. 26; 
Mark xiv, 22; Luke xxii. 19; 1 Cor. xi, 23, 24); 
to (9) or (10) (* after supper,” Luke xxii. 20) the 
thanksgiving, and distribution of the cup, and the 
hymn with which the whole was ended.—The nar- 
ratives of the Gospels show how strongly the dis- 
ciples were impressed with the words which had 
given a new meaning to the old familiar acts. They 
leave unnoticed all the ceremonies of the Passover, 
except those which had thus been transferred to 
the Christian Church and perpetuated in it. Old 
things were passing away, and ail things becoming 
new. They had looked on the bread and the wine 
as memorials of the deliverance from Egypt. They 
were now told to partake of them “in remem- 
brance”’ of their Master and Lord. The festival 
had. been annual, No rule was given as to the time 
and frequency of the new feast that thus supervened 
on the old, but the command ‘ Do this as oft as 
ye drink it” (1 Cor. xi. 25), suggested the more 
continual recurrence of that which was to be their 
memorial of one whom they would wish never to 
forget. The words, “This is my body,” gave to 
the unleavened bread a new character. They had 
been prepared for language that would otherwise 
have been so startling, by the teaching of John (vi. 
32-58), and they were thus taught to see in the 
bread that was broken the witness of the closest 
possible union and incorporation with their Lord. 
The cup which was “the new testament in His 
blood,” would remind them, in like manner, of the 
wonderful prophecy in which that new covenant 
had been foretold (Jer. xxxi. 31-34). It is possible 
that there may have been yet another thought con- 
nected with these symbolic acts. The funeral customs 
of the Jews involved, at or after the burial, the 
administration to the mourners of bread (comp. Jer. 
xvi. 7; Ez. xxiv. 17; Hos. ix. 4; Tob. iv. 17), and 
of wine, known, when thus given, as ‘‘ the cup of 
consolation.” May not the bread and the wine of 
the Last Supper have had something of that cha- 
racter, preparing the minds of Christ's disciples for 
His departure by treating it as already accom- 
plished? May we not conjecture, without leaving 
the region of history for that of controversy, ae 
the thoughts, desires, emotions, of that hour 0 
divine sorrow and communion would be such as to 
lead the disciples to crave earnestly to renew them 
Would it not be natural that they should at 
renewal in the way which their Master had pe 
out to them? From this time, accordingly, the 
words “to break bread,” appear to have had for 
the disciples a new significance. It may not a 
assumed indeed, as yet, the character of a ath 
liturgical act; but when they met to break b a 
it was with new thoughts and hopes, and with i. 
memories of that evening fresh on them.—IT- i: 
the account given by the writer of the Acts 0 : 
life of the first disciples at Jerusalem, see 
place is given to this act, and to the phrase wi! 
indicated it. Writing, we must remember, W! i 
the definite associations that had gathered heel 
the words during the thirty years that follow 


the events he records, he describes the baptized _ 


members of the Church as continuing aaa 
or to the teaching of the apostles, in fello ki P 
with them and with each other, and in Lis Fe 
of bread and in prayers (Acts ii, 42), Taken 


~ 
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all things common, we can scarcely doubt that this | 
implies that the chief actual meal of each day was 
one in which they met as brothers, and which was 
either preceded or followed by the more solemn 
commemorative acts of the breaking of the bread 
and the drinking of the cup. It will be convenient 
to anticipate the language and the thoughts of a 
somewhat later date, and to say that, apparently, 
they thus united every day the Agapé or feast of 
Love with the celebration of the Eucharist, It 
would be natural that in a Society consisting of 
many thousand members there should be many 
Places of meeting. The congregation assembling in 
each place would come to be known as “the Church” 
in this or that man’s house (Rom. xvi. 5, 23; 1 
Cor. xvi. 19; Col. iv. 15; Philem. ver. 2), When 
they met, the place of honour would naturally be 
taken by one of the apostles, or some elder repre- 
senting him, It would belong to him to pronounce 
the blessing and thanksgiving, with which the 
meals of devout Jews always began and ended. The 
materials for the meal would be provided out of 
the common funds of’ the Church, or the liberality 
of individual members, The bread (unless the con- 
verted Jews were to think of themselves as keepin 
a perpetual passover) would be such as they habit- 
wally used, The wine (probably the common red 
Wine of Palestine, Prov, xxiii, 31) would, according 
to their usual practice, be mixed with water. But 
if this was to be more than a common meal after 
the pattern of the Essenes, it would be necessary to 
lntroduce words that would show that what was 
done was in rerembrance of their Master. At some 
time, before or after the meal of which they partook 
as such, the bread and the wine would be given with 
fome special form of words or acts, to indicate its 
character. New converts would need some explan- 
ation of the meaning and origin of the observance, 
What would be so fitting and so much in harmony 
with the precedents of the Paschal feast as the nar= 
Tative of what had passed on the night of its insti- 
tution (1 Cor, xi, 23-27)? With this there would 
naturally be associated (as in Acts ii. 42) prayers 
for themselves and others, Their gladness would 
show self in the psalms and hymns with which 
they praised God (Heb. ii. 46, 47; James v. 13), 
The analogy of the Passover, the general feeling of 
the Jews, and the Practice of the Essenes may 
sibly have Suggested ablutions, partial or entire, as 
* preparation for the feast (Heb, x. 22; John xiii. 
1-15), At some point in the feast those who were 
Present, men and women sitting apart, would rise 
‘o salute each other with the « holy kiss”” (1 Cor. 
Tl. 203 2 Cor. xiii, 12), The next traces that 
nee US are in 1 Cor, and the fact that we find 
f €m is in itself significant, The commemorative 
con not been confined to the personal disciples 
th nist, or the Jewish converts whom they ga- 
tered round them at Jerusalem. The title of the 
ince of blessing ” (1 Cor. x. 16), has been imported 
of th 4 Greek Church. The synonym of “ the cup 
the i. ord” (1 Cor, x. 21) distinguishes it from 
$7 < 2 CUPS that belonged to the Agapé. The 
"| fellowship ” ig passing by degrees into the 


notice. Evils had Sprung up which had to be 
checked at once, The meeting of friends for a 













































ciently familiar practice in the common life of 
Greeks of this period; and the club-teasts were 
associated with plans of mutual relief or charity to 


meeting at Troas is on the same day (Acts xx. 7). 
The tendency of this language, and therefore pro- 
bably of the order subsequently established, was to 
separate what had hitherto been united. We stand 
as it were at the dividing point of the history of 
the two institutions, and henceforth each takes its 
own course, One, as belonging to a transient phase 
of the Christian life, and varying in its effects with 
changes in national character or forms 7 civilisation, 
passes through many stages, and final y dies out. 
The other also has its si The morning cele- 
bration takes the place of the evening. In Acts xx, 
11 we have an example of the way in which the 
transition may have been effected. The disciples at 
Troas meet together to break bread. The hour is 
not definitely stated, but the fact that St. Paul’s 
discourse was protracted till past midnight, and the 
mention of the many lamps indicate a later time 
than that commonly fixed for the Greek 8e7xvoy. 
Then came the teaching and the prayers, and then, 
towards early dawn, the breaking of bread, which 
constituted the Lord’s Supper, and for which they 
were gathered together. If this midnight meeting 
may be taken as indicating a common practice, ori- 
ginating in reverence for an ordinance which Christ 
had enjoined, we can easily understand how the 
next step would be to transfer the celebration of 
the Eucharist permanently to the morning hour, to 
which it had gradually been approximating. The 
recurrence of the same liturgical words in Acts 
xxvii. 35 makes it probable, though not certain, 
that the food of which St. Paul thus partook was 
intended to have, for himself and his Christian com- 
panions, the character at once of the Agapé and the, 
Eucharist. 

Lo-ruha'mah, #.¢. ‘ the uncompassionated,” the 
name of the daughter of Hosea the prophet, given 
to denote the utterly ruined and hopeless condition 
of the kingdom of Israel, on whom Jehovah would 


iS Signification of « Communion.” The apostle | no more have mercy (Hos. i. 6). 
bless 18 Own office as breakin the bread and Lot, the son of Haran, and therefore the nepbew 


8, the cup (1 Cor. x. 16). The table on 
Bach the bread was placed was the Lord's Table. 
Cox, Ree of the Agapd, as well as the ob- 


of Abraham (Gen. xi. 27, 31). His sisters were 

MiLcaH the wife of Nahor, and Iscan, by some 

identified with Sarah. Haran died before a emi- 
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gration of Terah and his family from Ur of the 
Chaldees (ver. 28), and Lot was therefore born 
there. He removed with the rest of his kindred 
to Charan, and again subsequently with Abraham 
and Sarai to Canaan (xii. 4, 5). With them he 
took, refuge in Egypt from a famine, and with 
them returned, first to the “South” (xiii. 1), 
and then to their original settlement between Bethel 
and Ai Ne 3,4). But the pastures of the hills 
of Bethel, which had with ease contained the two 
strangers on their first arrival, were not able any 
longer to bear them, so much had their possessions 
of sheep, goats, and cattle increased since that time. 
It was not any disagreement between Abraham and 
Lot—their relations continued good to the last; 
but between the slaves who tended their countless 
herds disputes arose, and a parting was n 
From some one of the round swelling hills which 
surround Bethel—from none more likely than that 
which stands immediately on its east—the two 
Hebrews looked over the comparatively empty 
Jand, in the direction of Sodom, Gomorrah, and 
Zoar (xiii. 10). And Lot lifted up his eyes towards 
the left, and beheld all the precinct of the Jordan 
that it was well watered everywhere; like a garden 
of Jehovah ; like that unutterably green and fertile 
land of Egypt he had only lately quitted. It was 
exactly the prospect to tempt a man who had no 
fixed purpose of his own, who had not like Abram 
obeyed a stern inward call of duty. So Lot left his 
uncle on the barren hills of Bethel, and he “ chose 
all the precinct of the Jordan, and journeyed east,” 
down the ravines which give access to the Jordan 
valley: and then when he reached it turned again 
southward and advanced as far as Sodom (11, 12). 
2. The next occurrence in the life of Lot is his 
capture by the four kings of the East, and his 
rescue by Abram (Gen. xiv.). Whatever may be 
the age of this chapter in relation to those before 
and after it, there is no doubt that, as far as the 
history of Lot is concerned, it is in its right posi- 
tion in the narrative, The events which it narrates 
must have occurred after those of ch. xiii., and 
before those of xviii., and xix. 3. The last scene 
pesca to us in the history of Lot is too well 

nown to need repetition. He is still living in 
Sodom (Gen. xix.). Some years have passed. But 
in the midst of the licentious corruption of Sodom 
he still preserves some of the delightful charac- 
teristics of his wandering life, his fervent and 
chivalrous hospitality (xix. 2, 8), the unleavened 
bread of the tent of the wilderness (ver. 3), the 
water for the feet of the wayfarers (ver. 2) afford- 
ing his guests a reception identical with that which 
they had experienced that very morning in Abra- 
ham’s tent on the heights of Hebron enk xviii. 
3, 6). His deliverance from the guilty and con- 
demned city points the allusion of St. Peter (2 Pet. 
li. 6-9). Where Zoar was situated, in which he 
found a temporary refuge during the destruction 
of the other cities of the plain, we do not know 
‘with absolute certainty, But this will be best 
examined under ZoaR. The end of Lot’s wife is 
commonly treated as one of the difficulties of the 
Bible. But it surely need not be so. It cannot be 
necessary, as some have done, to create the details 
of the story where none are given. On these points 
the record is silent. The value and the significance 
of the story to Us are contained in the allusion of 
Christ (Luke xvii. 32). Later ages have not been 
satisfied so to leave the matter, but have in- 
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sisted on identifying the “pillar” with some one 
of the fleeting forms which the perishable rock of 
the south end of the Dead Sea is constantly assuming 
in its process of decomposition and liquefaction. 
The story of the origin of the nations of Moab and 
Ammon from the incestuous intercourse between 
Lot and his two daughters, with which his history 
abruptly concludes, has been often treated as if it 
were a Hebrew legend which owed its origin to the 
bitter hatred existing from the earliest to the latest 
times between the “Children of Lot’’ and the 
Children of Israel. But even the most destructive 
critics allow that the narrative is a continuation 
without a break of that which precedes it, while 
they fail to point out any marks of later date in 
the language of this portion; and it cannot be 


. | questioned that the writer records it as an historical 


fact. Even if the legendary theory were admissible, 
there is no doubt of the fact that Ammon and 
Moab sprang from Lot. ; 

Lot. The custom of deciding doubtful questions 
by lot is one of great extent and high antiquity, 
recommending itself as a sort of appeal to the 
Almighty, secure from all influence of passion or 
bias, and is a sort of divination employed even by 
the gods themselves (Hom. J?. xxii. 209: Cic. de 
Div, i. 34, ii. 41), Among the Jews also the use 
‘of lots, with a religious intention, direct or indirect, 
prevailed extensively. The religious estimate of 
them may be gathered from Prov. xvi. 33. The 
following historical or ritual instances are—1. Choice 
of men for an invading force (Judg. i. 1, xx. 10). 
2. Partition (a) of the soil of Palestine among the 
tribes (Num. xxvi. 55; Josh. xviii. 10; Acts x. 
19). (6) of Jerusalem ; i.¢. probably its spoil sf 
captives among captors (Obad. 11); of the Jan 
itself in a similar way (1 Mace, iii. 36). (¢) AP 
portionment of possessions, or spoil, or of ae 
to foreigners or captors (Joel iii. 3; Nah. iii. a 
Matt. xxvii. 35). 3. (a) Settlement of a 
questions (Prov. xvi. 33, xviii. 18). (6) A mode 
of divination among heathens by means of ae 
two inscribed, and one without mark (Hos. i i 
Ez, xxi. 21). (c) Detection of a criminal has 
vii. 14, 18). (d) Appointment of pies 
offices or duties, as above in Achans case. (e) ; 
lection of the scape-goat on the Day of Sat 
(Lev. xvi, 8, 10). 4, The use of words b 

es chosen at random from Scripture. g 

Lo'tan, the eldest son of Seir the Horite (Gea. 
xrxxvi. 20, 22, 29; 1 Chr. i. 38, 39). Lakes 

Lothasu'bus (1 Esd. ix. 44), a corraplion 
Hasuum in Neh. viii. 4. j 

Lots, Feast of. [Purix. r 

Love-Feasts Gude 12, and 2 Pet. u. 7 
entertainment in which the poorer sanese ene 
Church partook, furnished from the scree bre 
of Christians resorting to the Eucharistic fied 
tion, but whether before or after it may be ch that 
The true account of the matter 15 alae is he 
given by Chrysostom, who says that the riche? 
early community of had ceased, ue 
members brought to the Church contribu pa 
food and drink, of which, after the mio 
of the services and the celebration of the an a 
all partook together, by this means he pe Pe 
mote the principle of love among Sat lapcatee set 
almost universal custom to receive ag syne 
fasting proves that in later times the kucha ris 
must have followed, not preceded, the at rehes 
The love-feasts were forbidden to be held in 
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by the Council of Laodicea, A.D. 320, Conc. Quini- | Paul (Rom. xvi. 21), by whom he fs said by tradi- 
sext., A.D. 692, ¢. 74, Aix-la-Chapelle, a.D. 816; | tion to have been ordained bishop of the church of 
but in some form or other they continued to a| Cenchreae. He is thought by some to be the same 
much later period. with Lucius of Cyrene. 

Los’on, one of the sons of “ Solomon’s servants ” Lucius of Cyre‘ne, Lucius, thus distinguished 
who returned With Zorobabel (1 Esd. v. 33). by the name of his city, is first mentioned in the 

Lu'bim, a naticg mentioned as contributing, | N. T. in Company with Barnabas, Simeon, called 
together with Cushites and Sukkiim, to Shishak’s Niger, Manaen, and Saul, who are described as pro- 
army (2 Chr. xii. 3); and apparently as forming | phets and teachers of the church at Antioch (Acts 
with Cushites the bulk of Zerah’s army (xvi. 8),| xiii. 1). Whether Lucius was one of the seventy 
spoken of by Nahum (iii. 9) with Put or Phut, | disciples, as stated by Pseudo-Hippolytus, is quite a 
as helping No-Amon (Thebes), of which Cush and | matter of conjecture, but it is highly probable that 
Egypt were the strength; and by Daniel (xi. 43)| he formed one of the congregation to whom St. 
as paying court with the Cushites to a conqueror | Peter preached on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 
ofEgypt or the Egyptians, For more precise | 10); and there can hardly be a doubt that he was 
information we look to the Egyptian monuments, | one of “the men of Cyrene” who, being ‘* scat- 
upon which we find representations of a people | tered abroad upon the persecution that arose about 
called Reso, or Lepu, who cannot be doubted to| Stephen,” went to Antioch preaching the Lord 
correspond to the Lubim. These Kebu were a} Jesus (Acts xi. 19, 20). It is commonly supposed 
warlike people, with whom Menptah and Rameses| that Lucius is the kinsman of St. Paul, mentioned 
III, who both ruled in the 13th century B.C.,| by that apostle as joining with him in his saluta- 
waged successful wars. The latter king routed | tion to the Roman brethren (Rom. xvi. 21). There 
them with much slaughter. The sculptures of the | is certainly no sufficient reason for regarding him 
Rreat temple he raised at Thebes, now called that | as identical with St. Luke the Evangelist. 
of Medeenet Haboo, give us representations of the! Lud, the fourth name in the list of the children 
Rebu, showing that they were fair, and of what is} of Shem (Gen. x, 22; comp. 1 Chr, i. 17), that of 
called a Shemitic type, like the Berbers and Kabyles, | a person or tribe, or both, descended from him. 
They are distinguished as northern, that is, as| It has been supposed that Lud was the ancestor of 
parallel to, or north of, Lower Egypt. Of their! the Lydians (Jos. Ant. i, 6, §4), and thus repre- 

ng African there can be no reasonable doubt. | sented by the Lydus of their mythical period 

e Lubim are probably the Mizraite LeEnaBnt, (Herod. i. 7), But the Egyptian monuments show 
The historical indications of the Egyptian monu-| us in the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries B.c. a 
powerful people called ROTEN or LUDEN, probably 
seated near Mesopotamia, and apparently north of 
Palestine, whom some, however, make the Assy- 
rians, 

Lu'dim (Gen. x. 13; 1 Chr. i. 11), a Mizraite 
people or tribe. From their position at the head 
of the list of the Mizraites, it is probable that the 
Ludim were settled to the west of Egypt, perhaps 
further than any other Mizraite tribe. Lud and 
the Ludim are mentioned in four passages of the 
prophets (Is, Ixvi. 19; Jer. xlvi. 9; Ez. xxvii. 10, 
xxxvili. 5). There can be no doubt that but one 
nation is intended in these passages, and it seems 
that thus far the preponderance of evidence is in 
favour of the Mizraite Ludim. We have still to 
inquire how the evidence of the Egyptian monu- 
ments and of profane history may affect our sup- 
position. From the former we learn that several 
foreign nations contributed allies or mercenaries to 
the Egyptian armies. Among them we identify 
the REBu with the Lubim, and the SHARYATANA 
with the Cherethim, who also served in David's 
army. The rest of these foreign troops seem to 
have been of African nations, but this is not 
certain. From the Greek writers we learn that 
Ionian, Carian, and other Greek mercenaries, formed 
an important element in the Egyptian army in all 
times when the country was independent, from the 
reign of Psammetichus until the final conquest by. 
Ochus. These mercenaries were even settled in 
Egypt by Psammetichus. There does not seem to 
be any mention of them in the Bible, excepting they 
be intended by Lud and the Ludim in the passages 
that have been considered. It must be recollected 
that it is reasonable to connect the Shemite Lud 
with the Lydians, and that at the time of the pro- 
phets by whom Lud and the Ludim are mentioned, 
the Lydian kingdom generally or always included 
the more western part of Asia Minor, = ie the 
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the Cyrenaica, 

Lucas, a friend and companion of St. Paul 
during his imprisonment at Rome (Philem. 24). 
He is the same as Luke, the beloved physician (Col. 
W. 14; 2 Tim. iv, 11), 

Lucifer. The name is found in Is, xiv. 12, 
coupled with the epithet ‘son of the morning,” 
and clearly signifies a « bright star,” and probably 
what We call the morning star. In this passage 
it is a symbolical representation of the king of 

bylon, in his splendour and in his fall. Its 
‘pplication, from St, Jerome downwards, to Satan 
a S fall from heaven, arises probably from the 

that the Babylonian Empire is in Scripture 
eee as the type of tyrannical and self 
ldolising power, and especially connected with the 
“mpire of the Evil One in the Apocalypse, 

In'o U8, a Roman consul, who is said to have 
wntten the letter to Ptolemy (Euergetes), which 
aie mon I. of the protection of Rome (cir, 
foray of 8; 1 Mace. xv. 10, 15-24), The whole 

: i the letter—the mention of one consul only, 
ai “scription of the consul by the praenomen, the 
Sian of the senate and of the date shows that it 
ment: an accurate copy of the original docu- 
ep there is nothing in the substance of the 

which 'S open to just suspicion, The im- 


Bc, 189, 18 Most 
; ¢ probably correct, 
Lu'cing, 9 kinsman or fellow-tribesman of St. 
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terms Lud and Ludim might well apply to the| viii. 18). The subscription of the epistle sets forth 
Ionian and Carian mercenaries drawn from this| that it was “written from Philippi, a city of 
territory. We must therefore hesitate before ab- | Macedonia, by Titus and Lucas,” and it is an 
solutely concluding that this important portion of | old opinion that Luke was the companion of Titus, 
the Egyptian mercenaries is not mentioned in the | although he is not named in the body of the Epistle. 
Bible, upon the primd facie evidence that the only | Jf this be so, we are to suppose that during the 
name which could stand for it would seem to be| “ three months” of Paul’s gojourn at Philippi 
that of an African nation. Acts xx. 3) Luke was sent from that place to 
Lwhith, the Ascent of, a place in Moab; ap-| Corinth on this errand. He again appears in the 
parently the ascent to a sanctuary or holy spot on | company of Paul in the memorable journey to 
an eminence. It occurs only in Is. xv. 5, and} Rome (Acts xxvii, 1). He remained at his side 
the parallel passage of Jeremiah (xviii. 5). In| during his first imprisonment (Col. iv. 14; Philem. 
the days of Eusebius and Jerome (Onomasticon, | 24); and if it is to be supposed that the Second 
‘¢ Luith”) it was still known and stood between | Epistle to Timothy was written during the second 
Areopolis (Rabbath-Moab) and Zoar. M. de Saulcy | imprisonment, then the testimony of that Epistle 
places it at ‘‘ Kharbet-Nouéhin;” but this is north | (iv. 11) shows that he continued faithful to the 
of Areopolis, and cannot be said to lie between it | Apostle to the end of his afflictions. After the 
and Zoar. death of St, Paul, the acts of his faithful companion 
Luke. The name Luke is an abbreviated form of | are hopelessly obscure to us. In the well-known 
Lucanus or of Lucilius. It is not to be confounded | passage of Epiphanius, we find that receiving the 
with Lucius (Acts xiii. 1; Rom. xvi. 21), which | commission to preach the Gospel, [Luke] preaches 
belongs to a different person, The name Luke] first in Dalmatia and Gallia. As to the age and 
occurs three times in the New Testament (Col. iv. | death of the Evangelist there is the utmost uncer- 
14; 2 Tim. iv.-11; Philem. 24), and probably in| tainty. That he died a martyr, between A.D. 75 
all three, the third evangelist is the person spoken | and A.D. 100, would seem to have the balance of 
of. Combining the traditional element with the | suffrages in its favour. 
scriptural, the uncertain with the certain, we are| Luke, Gospel of. The third Gospel is ascribed, 
able to trace the following dim outline of the Evan- | by the general consent of ancient Christendom, to 
list’s life. He was born at Antioch in Syria | “the beloved physician,” Luke, the friend and 
Eusebius, Hist. iii, 4); in what condition of life | companion of the Apostle Paul. It has been shown 
is uncertain. That he was taught the science of | already [GosPELS] that the Gospels were in use as 
medicine does not prove that he was of higher birth | one collection, and were spoken of undoubtingly 
than the rest of the disciples. The well-known | as the work of those whose names they bear, 
tradition that Luke was also a painter, and of no| towards the end of the second century. But as 
mean skill, rests on the authority of Nicephorus| regards the genuineness of St. Luke any discussion 
(ii. 48), and of other late writers. He was not | is entangled with a somewhat difficult question, 
born a Jew, for he is not reckoned among them | namely, what is the relation of the Gospel we 
_ “of the circumcision ”’ by St. Paul (comp. Col. iv. | possess to that which was used by the heretic 
11 with ver. 14). The date of his conversion is| Marcion? The case may be briefly stated. The 
uncertain. The statement of Epiphanius and others, | religion of Jesus Christ announced salvation to Jew 
that he was one of the seventy disciples, has nothing | and Gentile, through Him who was born a Jew, 
very improbable in it; whilst that which Theo-| of the seed of David. The two sides of this fact 
phylact adopts (on Luke xxiv.) that he was one of | produced very early two opposite tendencies in the 
the two who journeyed to Emmaus with the risen | Church, One party thought of Christ as the 
Redeemer, has found modern defenders. The first | Messiah of the Jews; the other as the Redeemer 
ray of historical light falls on the Evangelist when | of the human race. Marcion of Sinope, who 
he joins St. Paul at Troas, and shares his journey | flourished in the first half of the second century, 
into Macedonia. The sudden transition to the first expressed strongly the tendency opposed to Judaism. 
person plural in Acts xvi. 9, is most naturally | He views the O.T., not as a preparation for the 
explained, after all the objections that have been | coming of the Lord, but as something hostile in 
urged, by supposing that Luke, the writer of the | spirit to the Gospel. This divorcement of the 
Acts, formed one of St. Paul's company from this | N. T. from the Old was at the root of Marcion $ 
point, As far as Philippi the Evangelist journeyed | doctrine. In his strange system the God of the 
with the Apostle. The resumption of the third] O. T. was a lower being, engaged in 8 constant 
person on Paul’s departure from that place (xvii. 1) | conflict with matter, over which he did not gain ® 
would show that Luke was now left behind. | complete victory, But the holy and eternal God, 
During the rest of St. Paul’s second missionary | perfect in goodness and love, comes not in contact 
journey we hear of Luke no more. But on the} with matter, and creates only what is ee 
third journey the same indication reminds us that | and cognate with himself. Marcion admitted the 
Luke is again of the company (Acts xx. 5), having | Epistles of St. Paul, and a Gospel which he Hs 
jet it apparently at Philippi, where he had been | garded as Pauline, and rejected eae ea ag 


as he all 
who were not faithf 


neighbourhood, preaching the Gospel. There re-| ancient testimony is very strong oD 
eice passage, which, if it refers to St. Luke, | it was the Gospel of St. Luke, altered to suit his 
him ; Delong to this period. ‘We have sent with | peculiar tenets, He did not, ho 
th (s.¢. Titus) “the brother whose praise is in| Luke by name the Gospel thus corrupted, 
© gospel thoughout all the churches” (2 Cor. | it simply the Gospel of Christ. The opinion 
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he formed for himself a Gospel, on the principle of 
rejecting all that savoured of Judaism in an existing 
narrative, and that he selected the Gospel of St, 
Luke as needing the least alteration, seems to have 
been held universally in the Church, until Semler 
started a doubt, the prolific seed of a large con- 
troversy; from the whole result of which, how- 
ever, the cause of truth has little to regret. His 
opinion was that the Gospel of St. Luke and that 
used by Marcion were drawn from one and the 
same original source, neither being altered from 
the other. From this controversy we gain the 
following result:—Marcion was in the height of 
his activity about A.D. 138, soon after which 
Justin Martyr wrote his Apology; and he had 


probably given forth his Gospel some years before, 


i.¢, about A.D. 130. At the time when he com- 
posed it he found the Gospel of St. Luke so far 
diffused and accepted that he based his own Gospel 
upon it, altering and omitting. Therefore we may 
assume that, about A.D. 120, the Gospel of St. 
Luke which we possess was in use, and was 
familiarly known. The theory that it was com- 
posed about the middle or end of the 2nd century 
is thus overthrown ; and there is no positive evid- 
ence of any kind to set against the harmonious 


assertion of all the ancient Church that this Gospel 


is the genuine production of St. Luke.—II. Date 
of the Gospel of Luke.—We have seen that this 


Gospel was in use before the year 120. From 
internal evidence the date can be more nearly fixed. 
From Acts i. 1, it is clear that it was written 


before the Acts of the Apostles. The latest time 


actually mentioned in the Acts is the term of two 


years during whica Paul dwelt at Rome ‘in his 


own hired house, and received all that came in 
unto him” (xxviii. 30, 31). The book of the Acts 
was probably completed about the end of the second 
year of St. Paul’s imprisonment, that is, about 
A.D. 63, How much earlier the Gospel, described 
as “the former treatise” (Acts i. 1), may have 

written is uncertain. erhaps it was written 
at Caesarea during St. Paul’s imprisonment there, 
AD. 58-60.—I1I, Place where the Gospel was 
uritten.—It’ the time has been rightly indicated, 
the place would be Caesarea. Other suppositions 
aTe—that it was composed in Achaia and the 
region of Boeotia (Jerome), in Alexandria (Syriac 
Heed in Rome (Ewald, &c.), in Achaia and 
I acedonia (Hilgenfeld), and Asia Minor (KGstlin), 
It is impossible to verify these traditions and con- 


Contained in the first four verses of the Gospel 
scribes the object of its writer. Here are several 
z be be observed. There were many narratives 

life of our Lord current at the early time 


Tacter of an eye-witness from the first: but i 
; but possibl 
e may have been a witness of some part of a 


uke the Gospel preached by Paul; Origen calls 

P = Gospel quoted by Paul,” alluding ts Rom. 
ing He and E ius refers Paul’s words, ** accord- 
in whi Gospel? (2 Tim. ii. 8), to that of Luke, 
Jerome concurs, The language of the 
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preface is against the notion of any exclusive in- 
fluence of St. Paul. The four verses could not 
have been put at the head of a history composed 
under the exclusive guidance of Paul or of any one 
apostle, and as little could they have introduced a 
gospel simply communicated by another. The 
truth seems to be that St. Luke, seeking informa- 
tion from every quarter, sought it from the preach- 
ing of his beloved master, St. Paul: and the 
apostle in his turn employed the knowledge ac- 
quired from other sources by his disciple. Upon 
the question whether Luke made use of the Gospels 
of Matthew and Mark, no opinion given here could 
be conclusive. [Gospets.] Each reader should 
examine it for himself, with the aid of a Greek 
Harmony. It is probable that Matthew and Luke 
wrote independently, and about the same time,—= 
V. Purpose for which the Gospel was written.— 
The Evangelist professes to write that Theophilus 
“‘ might know the certainty of those things wherein 
he had been instructed” (i. 4). “Who was this 
Theophilus? Some have supposed that it is a 
significant name, applicable not to one man, but the 
addition of xpdrirros, a term of honour which 
would be used towards a man of station, or some- 
times towards a personal friend, seems against this. 
Some indications are given in the Gospel about 
him, and beyond them we do not Propose to go. 
He was not an inhabitant of Palestine, for the 
Evangelist minutely describes the position of places 
which to such a one would be well known. By 
the same test he probably was not a Macedonian 
(Acts xvi. 12), nor an Athenian (Acts xvii. 21), 
nor a Cretan (Acts xxvii. 8, 12). But that he 
was a native of Italy, and perhaps an inhabitant 
of Rome, is probable from similar data. In tracing 
St. Paul’s journey to Rome, places which an Italian 
might be supposed not to know are described min- 
utely (Acts xxvii. 8, 12, 16); but when he comes 
to Sicily and Italy this is neglected. All that 
emerges from this argument is, that the person for 
whom Luke wrote in the first instance was a Gen- 
tile reader. We must admit, but with great 
caution, on account of the abuses to which the 
notion has Jed, that there are traces in the Gospel 
of a leaning towards Gentile rather than Jewish 
converts, As each Gospel has within certain 
limits its own character and mode of treatment, 
we shall recognise with Olshausen that “St. Luke 
has the peculiar power of exhibiting with great 
clearness of conception and truth, not so much the 
discourses of Jesus as His conversations, with all 
the incidents that gave rise to them, with the 
remarks of those who were present, and with 
the final results.” Some have endeavoured to see 
in Luke's Gospel an attempt to engraft the teaching 
of St. Paul on the Jewish representations of the 
Messiah, and to elevate the doctrine of universal 
salvation, of which Paul was the most prominent 
preacher, over the Judaizing tendencies, and to 
put St. Paul higher than the twelve Apostles.== 
VI. Language and style of the Gospel.—it has 
never been doubted that the Evangelist wrote his 
Gospel in Greek. Whilst Hebraisms are frequent, 
classical idioms and Greek compound words abound. 
The number of words used by Luke only is un- 
usually great, and many of them are compound 
words for which there is classical authority. On 
comparing the Gospel with the Acts it is found 
that the style of the latter is more pure and free 
from Hebrew idioms; and the style of the later 
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portion of the Acts is more pure than that ofthe | Lycao'nia. This is one of those districts of Asia 
former. Where Luke used the materials he de-| Minor, which, as mentioned in the N. T., are to be 
rived from others, oral or written, or both, his | understood rather in an ethnological than a strictly 
style reflects the Hebrew idioms of them; but political sense. From what is said in Acts xiv. 11 
when he comes to scenes of which he was an eye-|of “the speech of Lycaonia,” it is evident that 
witness and describes entirely in his own words, | the inhabitants of the district, in St. Paul's day, 
these disappear.—=VII. Quotations from the Old spoke something very different from ordinary Greek. 
Testament.—In the citations from the O. T., of | Whether this language was some Syrian dialect, or 
the principal of which the following is a list, there |a corrupt form of Greek, has been much debated. 
are plain marks of the use of the Septuagint ver- | The fact that the Lycaonians were familiar with 
sioD i— the Greek mythology is consistent with either sup- 
position. Lycaonia is for the most part a dreary 

















































1%. Mai. iv. 4, 5. ‘ 
ae . i. 3." Ex. xiii, plain, bare of trees, destitute of fresh water, and 

” rive ee : ; with several salt lakes, It is, pabtled el 
eis Leforaaia favourable to sheep-farming. In the first notices 0 
. aa a. Dent Sight this district, which occur in connexion with Roman 
» iv.10,11. Pa, xci. 11, 12. history, we find it under the rule of robber-chief- 
ete reset ake tains. After the provincial system had embraced 
. i ‘Bt Mal til, fe the whole of Asia Minor, the boundaries of the pro- 
Vill. 10. Is. vi. 9. vinces were variable; and Lycaonia was, politically, 
" cat poe vi. 5; Lev. xix. 18. sometimes in Cappadocia, sometimes in Galatia. — 

ii. 20. X. XX. 12, Sa : -western region 
m xix, 46, Is. lvi. 73 Jer. vill, 11. Lycia is the name of that south ih ae fae 
w XX. 17, Ps, cxvill. 22, 23. of the peninsula of Asia Minor which 6 
n XX. 28. Deut. xxv. 5. diately opposite the island of Rhodes. It is a re- 
i eee. Ee markable district, both physically and historically. 
: Sill a Ps. ear 5 The last eminences of the range of Taurus come 


down here in majestic masses to the sea, forming 
the heights of Cragus and Anticragus, with the 
river Xanthus winding between them, and ending 
in the long series of promontories called by modern 
sailors the seven capes,” among which are deep 
inlets favourable to seafaring and_piracy. The 
Lycians were incorporated in the Persian empire, 
and their ships were conspicuous 1n the great yin 
against the Greeks (Herod. vii. 91, 92). After ss 
death of Alexander the Great,* Lycia was includ : 
in the Greek Seleucid kingdom, and was a part ° 
the territory which the Romans forced Antiochus to 
cede, It was not till the reign of Claudius that 
Lycia became part of the Roman provincial system. 
At first it was combined with Pamphylia. At : 
later period of the Roman empire it was 4 separate 
province, with Myra for its capital. ea: 
Lyd'da, the Greek form of the name whi : : 
ginally appears in the Hebrew records a3 
(Acts ix. 32, 35, 38). Quite in accordance wi 
these and the other scattered indications of mie 
ture is the situation of the modern town, ite 
exactly retains its name, and probably its pos! F 
Lidd, or Litdd, stands in the Merj, or meadow, : 
ibn Omeir, part of the great maritime plain w i 
anciently bore the name of SHARON. | It 1s Oa 
from Joppa, and is the first town on the ot nes 
most of the two roads between that place and Jer 
salem, The watercourse outside the town ae 
still to bear the name of Abi-Buirus (adh : 
memory of the Apostle, It was im the ae 
Josephus a place of considerable size. A eee ie 
later (B.c. cir. 45) Lydda, with Gophna, * Kable 
and Thamna, became the prey of the pera a 
Cassius. From this they ayes ies sla sa 
leased by Antony; but a few ¥ : 
before their ate (A.D. 66) was burnt et 
Gallus on his way from Caesarea to Jeru a 
less than two years, early in A.D. 68, it ee a 
condition to be again taken by Vespasian, | 
his way to his campaign 10 the sou 
It was probably not rebuilt till the time ts a 
when it received the name Diospo al; wait 
Eusebius wrote (A.D. 320-330) Diospotls ute 
well-known and much-frequented town, 


=—VIII. Integrity of the Gospel—the first two 
Chapters.—The Gorpel of Luke is quoted by Justin 
Martyr and by the author of the Clementine Homi- 
lies. The silence of the Apostolic fathers only 
indicates that it was admitted into the Canon some- 
what late, which was probably the case. The 
result of the Marcion controversy is, as we have 
seen, that our Gospel was in use before A.D, 120. 
A special question, however, has been raised about 
the first two chapters, But there is no real 
ground for distinguishing between the first two 
chapters and the rest. : 

Lunatics, This word is used twice in the N. T. 
(Matt. iv. 24, xvii. 15). It is evident that the word 
itself refers to some disease, affecting both the body 
and the mind, which might or might not be a sign of 
possession, By the description of Mark ix. 17-26, 
it is concluded that this disease was epilepsy. 

Luz. The uncertainty which attends the name 
attaches in a greater degree to the place itself. It 
seems impossible to discover with precision whether 
Luz and Bethel represent one and the same town— 
the former the Canaanite, the latter the Hebrew 
name—or whether they were distinct places, though 
in close proximity, The latter is the natural in- 
ference from two of the passages in which Luz is 
spoken of (Gen, xxviii. 19; Josh. xvi. 2, xviii. 13). 
Other passages, however, seem to speak of the two 
as identical (Gen. xxxv. 6; Judg. i. 23). The con- 
clusion of the writer is that the two places were, 
during the times ing the conquest, distinct, 
Luz being the city and Bethel the pillar and altar 
of. Jacob: that after the destruction of Luz by 
the tribe of Ephraim the town of Bethel arose.— 
2. When the original Luz was destroyed, through 
the treachery of one of’ its inhabitants, the man 
who had introduced the Israelites into the town 
went into the “land of the Hittites” and built 
a city, which he named after the former one. 
This city was standing at the date of the record 

(Judg. i. 26); but its situation, as well as that 
of the “land of the Hittites,” has never been dis- 
covered since, and is one of the favourite puzzles of 
Scripture geographers, 


LYDIA 


he often refers, though the names of neither it nor 
Lydda occur in the actual catalogue of his Ono- 
masticon. In Jerome’s time, A.D. 404, it was an 
episcopal see. St. George, the patron saint of Eng- 
land, was a native of Lydda, After his martyrdom 
his remains were buried there, and over them a 
church was afterwards built and dedicated to his 
honour. When the country was taken possession 
of by the Saracens, in the early part of the 8th 
century, the church was destroyed; and in this 
ruined condition it was found by the Crusaders in 
A.D. 1099, who reinstituted the see, and added to 
its endowment the neighbouring city and lands of 
Ramleh. Again destroyed by Saladin after the 
battle of Hatttn in 1191, the church was again 
rebuilt by Richard Coeur-de-Lion. The town is, for 
a Mohammedan place, busy and presperous, Lydda 
was, for some time previous to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the seat of a very famous Jewish school, 
scarcely second to that of Jabneh. 

Lyd'ia, a maritime province in the west of Asia 
Minor, bounded by Mysia on the N., Phrygia on 
the E., and Caria on the S. The name occurs only 
in 1 Mace. viii. 8 (the rendering of the A. V. in 
Ez. xxx. 5 being for Ludim); it is there enumer- 
ated among the districts which the Romans took 
away from Antiochus the Great after the battle of 
Magnesia in B.C, 190, and transferred to Eumenes 
I]., king of Pergamus, For the connexion between 
Lydia and the Lud and Ludim of the O. T., see 
oe Lydia is included in the ‘‘ Asia” of the 


Lyd'ia, the first European convert of St. Paul, 
and afterwards his hostess during his first stay 
at Philippi (Acts xvi, 14, 15, also 40). She was 
a Jewish proselyte at the time of the Apostle’s 
coming ; and it was at the Jewish Sabbath-worship 

the side of a stream (ver. 13) that the preaching 
of the Gospel reached her heart. Her native place 
was THYATIRA, in the province of Asia (ver. 14; 
Rev. ae Thyatira was famous for its dyeing- 
works; and Lydia was connected with this trade, 
either as a seller of dye, or of dyed goods. We 
infer that she was a person of considerable wealth. 

Lysa‘nias, mentioned by St. Luke in one of his 
chronological passages (iii. 1) as being tetrarch of 
ABILENE (i, ¢. the district round Abila) in the 
15th year of Tiberius, at the time when Herod 
Antipes was tetrarch of Galilee, and Herod Philip 
tetrarch of Ituraea and Trachonitis. It happens 
that Josephus speaks of a prince named Lysanias 
ie ruled over a territory in the neighbourhood of 

banon in the time of Antony and Cleopatra, and 
i t he also mentions Abilene as associated with 

e name of a tetrarch Lysanias, while recounting 
he of the reigns of Caligula and Claudius. In 
i first case Abila is not specified here at all, and 
ee 1s not called tetrarch. But it is probable 

t the Lysanias mentioned by Josephus in the 
% bale ce is actually the prince referred to by 


ii 7418 8 nobleman of the blood-royal (1 Mace. 
ia 8 Macc. xi. 1), who was entrusted by 
‘eechus Epiphanes (cir, Bc, 166) with the 
ee of southern Syria, and the guardian- 
ot sha son Antiochus Eupator (1 Mace. iii. 
lives 0.x. 11). In the execution of his office 
armed a very considerable force against Judas 
Nisane ne Two detachments of this army under 
by the te Mace. viii.) and Gorgias were defeated 
ews near Emmaus (1 Mace. iv.); and in 
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the following year Lysias himself met with a 
much more serious reverse at Bethsura (B.C. 165), 
which was followed by the purification of the 
Temple. Shortly atter this Antiochus Epiphanes 
died (B.C. 164), and Lysias assumed the govern- 
ment as guardian of his son, who was yet a child 
(1 Mace. vi. 17), The war against the Jews was 
renewed ; and, ufter a severe struggle, Lysias, who 
took the young king with him, captured Bethsura, 
and was besieging Jerusalem when he received 
tidings of the approach of Philip, to whom Antio- 
chus had transferred the guardianship of the prince 
(1 Macc. vi. 18; 2 Macc. xiii.). He defeated 
Philip (B.c. 163), and was supported at Rome; 
but in the next year, together with his ward, fell 
into the hands of Demetrius Soter, who put them 
both to death (1 Macc. vii, 2-4; 2 Mace. xiv. 2). 

Lysim‘achus. 1. “A son of Ptolemaeus of 
Jerusalem,” the Greek translator of the book of 
Esther (comp. Esth, ix. 20).—2, A brother of the 
high-priest Menelaus, who was left by him as his 
deputy during his absence at the court of Antio- 
chus. He fell a victim to the fury of the people, 
cir. B.C. 170 (2 Macc. iv. 29-42). 

Lys'tra has two points of extreme interest in 
connexion respectively with St. Paul’s first and 
second missionary journeys—(1) as the place where 
divine honours were offered to him, and where 
he was presently stoned (Acts xiv.) ; (2) as thé 
home of his chosen companion and fellow-mis- 
sionary TIMOTHEUS (Acts xvi. 1). The first set- 
tlement of Jews in Lystra, and the ancestors of 
Timotheus among them, may very probably be 
traced to the establishment of: Babylonian Jews in 
Phrygia by Antiochus three centuries before. Still 
it is evident that there was no influential Jewish 
population at Lystra: no mention is made of any 
synagogue; and the whole aspect of the scene de- 
ecribed by St, Luke (Acts xiv.) is thoroughly 
heathen. Lystra was undoubtedly in the eastern 
part of the great plain of Lycaonia; and there are 
very strong reasons for identifying its site with 
the ruins called Bin-bir-Kilisseh, at the base of a 
conical mountain of volcanic structure, named the 
Karadagh, Pliny places this town in Galatia, and 
Ptolemy in Isauria; but these statements are quite 
consistent with its being placed in Lycaonia by St. 
Luke, as it is by Hierocles. 
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Ma'acah. 1. The mother of Abealom = MaACcHan 
5 (2 Sam. iii. 3).—2 MAACAH, and (in Chron.) 
MaAcHan, A small kingdom in close proximity 
to Palestine, which ap to have lain outside 
Argob (Deut, iii, 14) and Bashan (Josh. xii, 5S). 
These districts, probably answering to the Lejah 
and Jaulén of modern Syria, sas ia the space 
from the Jordan on the west to Salcah (Sulthad) 
on the east and Mount Hermon on the north, 
There is therefore no alternative but to place 
Maacah somewhere to the east of the Lejah. 
It is sometimes assumed to have been situated aboot 
ABEL-BETH-MAACAH, but this is hardly probable. 
The Ammonite war was the only occasion on which 
the Maacathites came into contact with Israel, when 
their king assisted the Bene-Ammon against Joab 
with a force which he led himself (2 Sam. x. 6, 
8; 1 Chr, xix. 7). To the connexion which i 
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always implied between Maacah and Geshur we 
have no clue. 

Ma’achah, 1. The daughter of Nahor by his 
concubine Reumah (Gen, xxii. 24). The father 
of Achish, who was king of Gath at the beginning 
of Solomon’s reign (1 K, ii. 39).—-8. The daughter, 
or more probably grand-daughter, of Absalom, 
named after his mother; the third and favourite 
wife of Rehoboam, and mother of Abijah (1 K. xv. mentioned (Neh. xii. 41, 42) as taking part in the 
2; 2 Chr. xi, 20-22). According to Josephus her | musical service which accompanied the dedication 
mother was ‘amar, Absalom’s daughter. But the of the wall of Jerusalem under Ezra. One of them 
mother of Abijah is elsewhere called “ Michaiah, | is probably the same as 6.—-12. Father of Zepha- 
the daughter of Uriel of Gibenh ” (2 Chr. xiii. 2). | niah, who was a priest in the reign of Zedekiah 
It is more probable that ‘‘ Michaiah ” is the error | (Jer. xxi. 1, xxix. 25, xxxvii. 3).—018. The father 
of a transcriber, and that ‘‘ Maachah” is the true of Zedekiah the false prophet (Jer. xxix. 21). 
reading in all cases. During the reign of her grand- 14. One of the Levites of the second rank, appointed 
son Asa she occupied at the court of Judah the high | by David to sound ‘ with psalteries on Alamoth t 
position of “ King’s Mother” (comp. 1 K. ii. 19), | (1 Chr. xv. 18, 20).—15, The son of Adaiah, and 
which has been compared with that of the Sultana | one of the captains of hundreds in the reign of 
Valide in Turkey. It may be that at Abijah’s Joash king of Judah (2 Chr. xxiii. 1).—16, An 
death, after a short reign of three years, Asa was officer of high rank in the reign of Uzziah (2 Chr. 
left a minor, and Maachah acted as regent, like | xxvi. 11). He was probably a Levite (comp. 1 Chr. 
Athaliah under similar circumstances. If this con- xxiii. 4), and engaged in a semi-military capacity. 
jecture be correct, it would serve to explain the —17, The ‘king's son,” killed by Zichri the 
influence by which she promoted the practice of| Ephraimitish hero in the invasion of Judah by 
idolatrous worship.—4. The concubine of Caleb the | Pekah king of Israel, during the reign of Ahaz 
son of Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 48).—-5. The daughter of | (2 Chr. xxviii. 7).—-18, The governor of Jerusa- 
Talmai king of Geshur, and mother of Absalom lem in the reign of Josiah (2 Chr. xxxiv. 8). 
(1 Chr, iii, 2): also called MAacaH in A. V. of | 19. The son of Shallum, a Levite of high rank ia 
3 Sam. iii. 3.—-6, The wife of Machir the Manas- the reign of Jehoiakim (Jer. xxxv. 4; comp. 1 Chr. 
site (1 Chr. vii. 15, 16).—7, The wife of Jehiel, | ix. 19).—20, A priest ; ancestor of Baruch and 
father or founder of Gibeon (1 Chr. viii. 29, ix. Seraiah, the sons of Neriah (Jer. xxxii. 12, li. 59). 
35).—8. The father of Hanan, one of the heroes} Maasia‘i, a priest who after the return from 
of David’s body-guard (1 Chr. xi, 43).—8. A| Babylon dwelt in Jerusalem (1 Chr. ix. 12). 
Simeonite, father of Shephatiah, prince of his tribe Maasias, Bar. i. 1. [DAaaSEIAH, 20.) 
in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 16). Ma‘ath, son of Mattathias in the genealogy of 

Maa'chathi, and Maa'chathites, the. Two Jesus Christ (Luke iii. 26). 
words which denote the inhabitants of the small| Ma‘az, son of Ram, the firstborn of Jerahmeel 
kingdom of MAACHAH (Deut. iii. 14; Josh. xii. 5, | (1 Chr, ii, 27). ; 
xiii, 11, 13). Individual Maachathites were not Maagi‘ah. 1. One of the priests who signed 
unknown among the warriors of Israel (2 Sam.| the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 8).—2 A 
xxiii. 34; Jer. xl. 8; 2K. xxv. 23). priest in the reign of David, head of the twenty- 
; Maada'i, one of the sons of Bani who bad mar- fourth course (1 Chr. xxiv. 18). 
ried a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 34). Mabda'i. The same as BENAIAH (1 Esd. ix. 34), 
Maadi'‘ah, one of the priests, or families of Mao'alon (1 Esd. v. 21). This name is the 
priests, who returned with Zerubbabel and Jeshua | equivalent of MicumasH in the lists of Ezra and 

(Neh. xii. 5); elsewhere (ver. 17) called MOADIAH. Nehemiah. ‘ 

Maa'i, one of the Bene-Asaph who took part in Macoabees, the. This title, which was on 
the solemn musical service by which the wall of ginally the surname of Judas, one of the sons © 

Jerusalem was dedicated after it had been rebuilt | Mattathias, was afterwards extended to the heroic 

by Nehemiah (Neh, xii. 36). family of which he was one of the noblest repre 

Ma‘aleh-Acrab’bim, the full form of the name sentatives, and in a still wider sense to the Fale 

(Josh. xv. 3) which in its other occurrences is given | tinian martyrs in the persecution of Antiochus 

in the A. V. as “the ascent of, or the going up to, | Epiphanes, and even to the Alexandrine Jews who 

Akrabbim.” [AKRABBIM. suffered for their faith at an earlier time, The 

usly derived. 


] 
Ma'‘ani (1 Esd. ix. 34), identical with Bant, 4. | original term Maccabi has been vario ths 


Some have maintained that it was formed from 
of the Hebrew 


like unto thee, 


Jehovah?” (Ex. xv. 11), which is SP i 


but Maarath has hitherto eluded observation. have been inscribed upon the banner of the pare: 
which, 


Maasel'ah. The name of four persons who had| Another derivation has been propos", ' 
married foreign wives in the time of Ezra, 1. A though direct evidence is wanting, seems ae 
descendant of Jeshua the priest (Ext. x. 18)—| factory. According to this the word is form 
9. A priest, of the sons of Harim (Ezr. x. 21).—| from Makkdbdh, “a hammer,” giving 8 sens® a 
re A priest, of the sons of Pashur (Ezr. x. 22).—| altogether unlike that in which Charles Martel ae- 
- os of the laymen, a descendant of Pahath-| rived a surname from his favourite weapon: dest 
Pad (Ezr. x, 39),—5. The father of Azariah, one though the name Maccabecs has gain is 
of the priests from the oasis of the Jordan, who | currency, that of Asmonacans, or Hasmonacan’, f 
assisted Nehemiah in rebuilding the wall of Jeru- the proper name of the family. The origin : 
salem (Neh. ili, 23).-8, One of those who stood | this name also has been disputed, but the oe 





















(Neh, xi. 5).—-10, A Benjamite, ancestor of Sallu 
(Neh. xi, 7).—-11, Two priests of this name are 
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derivation from Chashmon, great-grandfather of 
Mattathias, seems certainly correct. The original 
authorities for the history of the Maccabces are 
extremely scanty; but for the course of the war 
itself the first book of Maccabees is a most. trust- 
worthy, if an incomplete witness. The second 
book ndds some important details to the history of 
the earlier part of the struggle, and of the events 
which immediately preceded it; but all the state- 
ments which it contains require close examination, 
and must be received with caution. Josephus fol- 
lows 1 Macc., for the period which it embraces, 


very closely ; but slight additions of names and 


minute particulars indicate that he was in posses- 


sion of other materials, probably oral traditions, 


which have not been elsewhere preserved. On the 
other hand there are cases in which, from haste or 


carelessness, he has misinterpreted his authority, 


From other sources little can be gleaned. 1, The. 


essential causes of the Maccabaean War have been 
already pointed out [ANTIOcHUS IV.]. The annals 
of the Maccabaean family, “ by whose hand de- 
liverance was given unto Israel” (1 Mace. v. 62), 


Present the record of its progress. The standard of 


independence was first raised by MAtTTATHIAS, a 
priest of the course of Joarib, which was the first 
of the twenty-four courses (1 Chr. xxiv. 7), and 
Comsequently of the noblest blood. He seems, how- 
ever, to have been already advanced in years when 


apparently his third son—as his successor in direct- 
ing the war of independence (1 Mace. ii. 66). The 


Preference, It appears that he had already taken 
* prominent part in the first secession to the moun- 
tains (2 Mace. v, 27), where Mattathias is not men- 
tioned. His first enterprises were night attacks 
and sudden surprises (2 Mace. viii, 6, 7); and when 
men were encouraged by these means, he ven- 
tured on more important operations, and defeated 
Apollonius (1 Mace. iii, 10-12) and Seron (1 Macc. 
in. 13-24) at Bethhoron. Shortly afterwards Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, whose resources had been im- 
Poverished by the war (1 Mace. iii, 27-31), left the 
government of the Palestinian provinces to Lysias. 
Yas organised an expedition against Judas; but 
army, a part of which had been separated from 
the main body to effect a su rise, was defeated by 
Judas at Emmaus with great loss, n.c. 166 (1 Mace, 
il. 46-53); and in the next year Lysias himself 
Was routed at Bethsura, After this success Judas 
ia able to occupy Jerusalem, except the “tower” 
Mace, vi. 18, 19), and he purified the Temple 
Mace, iv, 36, 41-53) on the 25th of Cisleu, ex- 
ies) three years after its profanation (1 Macc. 
). The next year was spent in wars with 

- ter nations (1 Mace, v.); but in spite of con- 
ued triomphs the position of Judas was still 
tien us In Bc. 163 Lysias laid siege to Jeru- 
it freah € accession of Demetrius brought with 
troubles to the patriot Jews. A large 

Y of their countrymen, with ALCIMUS at their 
Nea, guned the ear of the king, and he sent 
st raat against Judas, Nicanor was defeated, first 
P ‘ama, and again in a decisive battle at 
161) hear to the glorious field of Bethhoron (n.c. 
On the 13th Adar (1 Mace, vii. 49; 2 Macc, 
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xv. 36), where he was slain. This Victory was 
the greatest of Judas’s successes, and practically 
decided the question of Jewish independence, but it 
was followed by an unexpected reverse. A new 
invasion under Bacchides took place. Judas was 
able only to gather a small force to meet the sudden 
danger. Of this a large part deserted him on the 
eve of the battle; but the courage of Judas was 
unshaken, and he fell at Eleasa, the Jewish Ther- 
mopylae, fighting at desperate odds against the in- 
vaders, His body was recovered by his brothers, 
and buried at Modin “in the sepulchre of his 
fathers” (B.c. 161).—3. After the death of Judas 
the patriotic party seems to have been for a short 
time wholly disorganised, and it was only by the 
pressure of unparalleled sufferings that they were 
driven to renew the conflict. For this purpose 
they offered the command to JONATHAN, sur- 
named Apphus (the wary), the youngest son of 
Mattathias. He retired to the Jowlands of the 
Jordan (1 Mace, ix. 42), where he gained some 
advantage over Bacchides (B.c. 161), who made 
an attempt to hem in and destroy his whole force. 
After two years Bacchides again took the field 
against Jonathan (B.c, 158). This time he seems 
to have been but feebly supported, and after an 
Unsuccessful campaign he accepted terms which 
Jonathan proposed; and after his departure Jona- 
than “judged the people at Michmash ” (1 Mace. 
ix. 73), and gradually extended his power. The 
claim of Alexander Balas to the Syrian crown gave 
a new importance to Jonathan and his adherents, 
The success of Alexander led to the elevation of 
Jonathan, who assumed the high-priestly office 
(1 Macc. x. 21); and not long after he placed 
the king under fresh obligations by the defeat of 
Apollonius, a general of the younger Demetrius 
(1 Macc. x.). After the death of Alexander, 
Jonathan attached himself to Antiochus VI. He 
at last fell a victim to the treachery of Tryphon, 
B.C. 144 (1 Mace. xi, 8-xii. 4).—4, As soon as 
Smmon, the last remaining brother of the Macca- 
baean family, heard of the detention of Jonathan 
in Ptolemais by Tryphon, he placed himself at the 
head of the patriot party. His skill in war had 
been proved in the lifetime of Judas (1 Mace. v. 
17-23), and he had taken an active share in the 
campaigns of Jonathan (1 Macc. xi. 59). Tryphon, 
after carrying Jonathan about as a prisoner for 
some little time, put him to death; and then, 
having murdered Antiochus, seized the throne. On 
this Simon made overtures to Demetrius II. (B.C. 
143), which were favourably received, and the in- 
dependence of the Jews was at length formally re- 
cognised, The long struggle was now triumphantly 
ended, and it remained only to reap the fruits of 
victory. This Simon hastened to do. The pru- 
dence and wisdom for which he was already distin- 
guished at the time of his father’s death (1 Macc, 
ii, 65), gained for the Jews the active support of 
Rome (1 Mace. xv. 16-21), in addition to the con- 
firmation of earlier treaties. After settling the 
external relations of the new state upon a sure 
basis, Simon regulated its internal administration, 
With two of his sons he was murdered at Dok 
by Ptolemneus, B.c. 135 (1 Mace, xvi. 11-16).— 
5. The treason of Ptolemaeus failed in its object. 
JOHANNES HYRCANUS, one of the sons of Simon, 
escaped from the plot by which his life was 
threatened, and at once assume the government 
(B.c. 135), At first he was hard pressed by 
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at least the leaders of Maccabaean times felt that 
they were separated by a real chasm from the times 
of the kingdom or of the exile. If they looked for 
a prophet in the future, they acknowledged that 
the spirit of prophecy was not among them. The 
volume of the prophetic writings was completed, 
and, as far as appears, Do one ventured to imitate 
its contents. But the Hagiographa, though they 
were already long fixed as a definite collection, 
were not equally tar removed from imitation. The 
apocalyptic visions of Daniel served as a pattern 
for the visions incorporated in the book of Enoch; 
and it has been commonly supposed that the Psalter 
contains compositions of the Maccabaean date. This 
supposition, which is at variance with the best 
evidence which can be obtained on the history of 
the Canon, can only be received upon the clearest 
internal proof; and it may well be questioned 
whether the hypothesis is not as much at variance 
with sound interpretation as with the history of 
the Canon,—10. The collection of the so-called 
Psalms of Solomon furnishes a strong confirmation 
of the belief that all the canonical Psalms are earlier 
than the Maccabaean era, This collection, which 
bears the clearest traces of unity of authorship, 18, 
almost beyond question, a true Maccabaean work, 
There is every reason to believe that the book was 
originally composed in Hebrew; and it presents 
exactly those characteristics which are wanting 
in the other (conjectural) Maccabaean Psalms.— 
11. Elsewhere there is little which marks the dis- 
tinguishing religious character of the era. The 
notice of the Maccabaean heroes in the book of 
Daniel is much more general and brief than the 
corresponding notice of their great adversary j but 
it is not on that account less important as illus- 
trating the relation of the famous chapter to the 
simple history of the period which it embraces.— 
12, The history of the Maccabees does not cone 
tain much which illustrates in detail the religious 
or social progress of the Jews. It is obvious that 
the period must not only have intensified old beliefs, 
but also have called out elements which were latent 
in them. One doctrine at least, that of a resurret- 
tion, and even ofa material resurrection (2 Macc. 
xiv. 46), was brought out into the most distinct 
apprehension by suffering. -And as it was believed 
that an interval elapsed between death and judg 
ment, the dead were supposed to be in some mes 
sure still capable of profiting by the intercession 0 
the living. Thus much is certainly expressed ihe 
the famous passage, 2 Mace. xii, 43-45, though the 
secondary notion of a purgatorial state is 1n 2 way 
implied in it. On the other hand it is not Mes 
clear how far the future judgment was suppos’ vid 
extend. The firm faith in the righteous Prov 
ence of God, shown in the chastening 0 h 
people, as contrasted with his neglect of other 
nations, is another proof of the widening aby : 
the spiritual world, which is characteristic oe 
epoch (3 Mace, iv, 16, 17, v. 17-20, vi. 12-18) 
—13, The various glimpses of national life uber 
can be gained during the period, show on the Wo, 
a steady adherence to the Mosaic law. Probably 
the law was never more vemeey ear 
importance of the Antiochian persecu 

ahis Canad of the Old Testament bas been eee 
noticed, [CANON.] The interruption of the § 
cession to the high-priesthood was the 

portant innovation which was made, rere 
prepared the way for the dissolution of the 


Antiochus Sidetes, and only able to preserve Jeru- 
salem on condition of dismantling the fortifica- 
tions and submitting to a tribute, B.c, 133. He 
reduced Idumaea, confirmed the alliance with Rome, 
and at length succeeded in destroying Samaria, the 
hated rival of Jerusalem, B.c, 109. The external 
splendour of his government was marred by the 
growth of internal divisions; but John escaped the 
fate of all the older members of his family, and 
died in peace, B.c. 106-5, His eldest son Aris- 
tobulus J., who succeeded, was the first who 
assumed the kingly title, though Simon had en- 
joyed the fulness of the kingly power.—6. Two of 
the first generation of the Maccabaean family still 
remain to be mentioned. These, though they did 
not attain to the leadership of their countrymen 
like their brothers, shared their fate—Eleazer by a 
noble act of self-devotion, John, apparently the 
eldest brother, by treachery.—7. The great out- 
lines of the Maccabaean contest, which are some- 
what hidden in the annals thus briefly epitomised, 
admit of being traced with fair distinctness. The 
disputed succession to the Syrian throne (B.C. 153) 
was the political turning-point of the struggle, 
which may thus be divided into two great periods. 
During the first period (B.c. 168-153) the patriots 
maintained their cause with varying success against 
the whole strength of Syria: during the second 
(B.c. 153-139) they were courted by rival factions, 
and their independence was acknowledged from 
time to time, though pledges given in times of 
danger were often broken when the danger was 
over, The paramount importance of Jerusalem is 
conspicuous throughout the whole war. The occu- 
pation of Jerusalem closed the first act of the war 
(B.c. 165). On the death of Judas the patriots 
were reduced to as great distress as at their first 
rising. So far it seemed that little had been gained 
when the contest between Alexander Balas and 
Demetrius I. opened a new period (B.C. 153), The 
former unfruitful conflicts at length produced their 
full harvest. When the Jewish leaders had once 
obtained legitimate power they proved able to 
maintain it, though their general success was 
chequered by some reverses, The solid power of 
the national party was seen by the slight effect 
which was produced by the treacherous murder of 
Jonathan, Simon was able at once to occupy his 
place, and carry out his plans.—8. The war, thus 
brought to a noble issue, if less famous is not less 
glorious than any of those in which a few brave 
men have successfully maintained the cause of free- 
dom or religion against overpowering might. For 
it is not only in their victory over external diffi- 
culties that the heroism of the Maccabees is con- 
spicuous: their real success was as much imperilled 
by internal divisions as by foreign force.—9. The 
view of the Maccabaean war which regards it only 
as a civil and not as a religious conflict, is essen- 
tially one-sided. If there were no other evidence 
than the book of Daniel—whatever opinion be held 
as to the date of it—that alone would show how 
deeply the noblest hopes of the theocracy were 
centred in the success of the struggle. When the 
feelings of the nation were thus again turned with 
fresh power to their ancient faith, we might expect 
that there would be a new creative epoch in the 
national literature; or, if the form of Hebrew com- 
position was already fixed by sacred types, a pro- 
phet or psalmist Would express the thoughts of the 
new age after the models of old time. _ Yet in part 
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After various arbitrary changes the office was left 
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naturally falls, is stamped with an individual 


vacant for seven years upon the death of Alcimus, character derived from its special hero, The his- 


The last descendant of Jozadak (Onias), in whose 
family it had been for nearly four ceuturies, fled 
to Egypt, and established a schismatic worship ; 
and at last, when the support of the Jews became 
important, the Maccabaean leader, Jonathan, of the 
family of Joarib, was elected to the dignity by 
the nomination of the Syrian king (1 Mace. x. 
20), whose will was confirmed, as it appears, by 
the voice of the people (comp, 1 Mace. xiv, 35).— 
14, Little can be said of the condition of litera- 
ture and the arts which has not been already anti- 
cipated. In common intercourse the Jews used the 
Aramaic dialect which was established after the 
return: this was “ their own language” (2 Mace. 
vii, 8, 21, 27, xii, 37); but it is evident from the 
narrative quoted that they understood Greek, which 
must have spread widely through the influence of 
Syrian officers, There is not, however, the slightest 
evidence that Greek was employed in Palestinian 
literature till a much later date. The description 
of the monument which was erected by Simon at 


Modin in memory of his family (1 Mace. xiii. 


27-30), is the only record of the architecture of 
the time—15, The only recognised relics of the 


time are the coins which bear the name of “Simon,” 
or “Simon Prince (Nast) of Israel” in Samaritan 


letters. The privilege of a national coinage was 


granted to Simon by Antiochus VII. Sidetes (1 

Mace, xv.6); and numerous examples occur which 

have the dates of the first, second, third, and 

iy Years of the liberation of Jerusalem (Israel, 
on), 


Maccabees, Books of. Four books which bear 


the common title of « Maccabees,”’ are found in 


some MSS, of the LXX, Two of these were in- 
cluded in the early current Latin versions of the 


Bible, and thence passed into the Vulgate. As 
forming Part of the Vulgate they were received as 
canonical by the council of Trent, and retained 
Among the apocrypha by the reformed churches, 
i two re bon obtained no such wide circu- 

fon, and have only a secon connexion with 
the Maccabaean history, But all Za books, though 
they differ most widely in character and date and 
Worth, Points of interest which make them 
a fruitful field for study. If the historic order 
Meni observed, the so-called third book would come 
rst, the fourth would be an appendix to the second, 
Which would retain its place, and the first would 
come last; but it will be more convenient to ex- 
ee, the books in the order in which they are 
Sund in the MSS., which was probably decided by 
age Vague tradition of their relative antiquity, — 
- Tae First Book oF MACCABEES,—1, “The 


to the settled sovereignty and death of Simon, 
m Period of thirty-three years (B.C. 168-135), 
= chapter gives a. short summary of the 
ot of Alexander the Great, and describes at 
greater | the oppression of Antiochus Epi- 








tory, in this aspect, presents a kind of epic unity. 
2. While the grandeur and unity of the ‘subject 
invest the book with almost an epic beauty, it 
never loses the character of history. The earlier 
part of the narrative, including the exploits of 
Judas, is cast in a more poetic mould than any 
other part, except the brief eulogy of Simon (xiv. 
4-15); but when the style is most poetical (i. 37- 
40, ii. 7-13, 49-68, iii, 3-9, 18-22, iv. 8-11, 30- 
33, 38, vi. 10-13, vii. 37, 38, 41, 42)—and this 
poetical form is chiefly observable in the speeches— 
it seems to be true in spirit. The great marks of 
trustworthiness are everywhere conspicuous. Vic- 
tory and failure and despondency are, on the whole, 
chronicled with the same candour. There is no 
attempt to bring into open display the working of 
providence, 3, There are, however, some points. 
in which the writer appears to have been imper- 
fectly informed, especially in the history of foreign 
nations ; and some, again, in which he has been 
supposed to have magnified the difficulties and suc- 
cesses of his countrymen, Of the former class of 
objections two, which turn upon the description 
given of the foundation of the Greek kingdoms of 
the East (1 Macc. i. 5-9), and of the power of 
Rome (viii. 1-1 6), deserve notice from their intrinsic 
interest. After giving a rapid summary of the 
exploits of Alexander, the writer states that the 
king, conscious of approaching death “ divided his 
kingdom among his servants who had been brought 
up with him from his youth” (1 Mace. i. 6). 
In this instance the author has probably accepted 
without inquiry the opinion of his countrymen ; in 
the other it is distinctly said that the account of the 
greatness of Rome was brought to Judas by com- 
mon report (1 Macc. viii. 1,2), The exrors in 
detail are only such as might be expected in oral 
accounts, The very imperfection of the writer's 
knowledge is instructive, 4. Much has been 
written as to the sources from which the narrative 
was derived, but there does not seem to be evidence 
sufficient to indicate them with any certainty. In 
one passage (ix, 22) the author implies that written 
accounts of some of the actions of Judas were in 
existence. It appears, again, to be a reasonable 
conclusion from the mention of the official records 
of the life of Hyrcanus (xvi. 24), that similar 
records existed at least for the high-priesthood of 
Simon. Many documents are inserted in the text 
of the history, but even when they are described as 
“copies” it is questionable whether the writer 
designed to give more than the substance of the 
originals. But whatever were the sources of differ- 
ent parts of the book, and in whatever way written, 
oral and personal information were combined in its 
structure, the writer made the materials which he 
used truly his own; and the minute exactness of 
the geographical details carries the conviction that 
the whole finally rests upon the evidence of eye- 
witnesses, 5. The language of the book does not 
present any striking peculiarities, Both in diction 
and structure it is generally simple and unaffected, 
with a marked and yet not harsh hebraistic cha- 
racter, The number of peculiar words is not very 
considerable, especially when com with those 
in 2 Macc. 6. The testimony of antiquity leaves 
no doubt but that the book was first written in 


ns,| Hebrew. Origen, in his famous catalogue of the 


books of Scripture, after enumerating the contents 
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of the O. T. according to the Hebrew canon, adds: rative occupies the remainder of the book. This 
“ But without (4. ¢. excluded from the number of ) | presents several natural divisions, which appear to 
these is the Maccabaean history, which is entitled | coincide with the “five books of Jason on which 
Sarbeth Sabanaiel.’ The statement of Jerome is | it was based. The first (c iii.) contains the history 
quite explicit :—*‘‘ The first book of Maccabees,” he | of Heliodorus (cir. B.C. 180). The second (iv.—vii.) 
says, ‘1 found in Hebrew ; the second is Greek, | gives varied details of the beginning and course of 
as can be shown in fact from its style alone.” A the great ution (B.C. 175-167). The third 
question, however, might be raised whether the | (viii.—x. 9 follows the fortunes of Judas to the 
book was written in biblical Hebrew, or in the later | triumphant restoration of the Temple service (B.C. 
Aramaic (Chaldee); but it seems almost certain | 166, 165). The fourth (x. 10-xiii.) includes the 
that the writer took the canonical histories as his reign of Antiochus Eupator (B.C. 164-162). The 
model. Yet it is by no means unlikely that the fifth (xiv., xv.) records the treachery of Alcimus, 


Hebrew was corrupted by later idioms, as in the | the mission of Nicanor, and the crowning success of 
Judas (B.c. 162, 161). 2. The relation of the 


most recent books of the O. T. 7. The whole 
structure of 1 Macc. points to Palestine as the letters with which the book opens to the substance 
place of its composition. This fact itself is a| of the book is extremely obscure, The first (i. 1-9) 
strong proo i i invitati 
trace of Greek Palestinian literature during the celebrate “the feast of 
Hasmonaean dynasty, though the wide use of the 
LXX. towards the close of the period, prepared the 
way for the apostolic writings. But though the 
country of the writer can be thus fixed with cer- 
tainty, there is considerable doubt as to his date. : 
From xvi, 23, 24, it has been concluded that he the sacred fire and its recovery by Nehemiah, of 
must have written after the death of Hyrcanus, the hiding of the vessels of the sanctuary by Jere- 
B.c. 106. It cannot certainly have been composed miah, ending—if indeed the letter can be said to 
long after his death. Perhaps we may place the have any end—with the same exhortation to observe 
date of the original book between B.C. 120-100. the feast of dedication (ii. 10-18). For it is im- 
The date and person of the Greek translator are possible to point out any break in the constructich 
wholly undetermined, 8. In a religious aspect the | or style after ver. 19, so that the writer passts 
book js more remarkable negatively than positively. | insensibly from the epistolary form in ver. 16 to 
The historical instinct of the writer contines him to that of the epitomator in ver. 99, For this reason 
the bare recital of facts, and were it not for the | some critics, both in ancient and modern ae 
words of others which he records, it might seem | have considered that the whole book is intended to 
that the true theocratic aspect of national life had | be included in the letter. It seems more na to 
been lost. Not only does he relate no miracle, such | suppose that the author found the letters already 
as occur in 2 Macc., but he does not even refer the | in existence when he undertook to abridge the work 
triumphant successes of the Jews to divine inter-| of Jason, and attached his own introduction a 
position, It is a characteristic of the same kind | second letter for the convenience of transition, Wi) 
he _ a“ Msp any clear notice the te 
essianic hopes, which, as appears from the Psalms the whole a to be a letter. el 
of Solomon oa the Book oF Enoch, were raised to| selves can ty ne claims to authenticity. Some 
the highest pitch by the successful struggle for have supposed that the original language of ane 
independence. 9. The book does not seem to have | of both the letters was Hebrew, but this cannot 
been much used in early times. Eusebius assumes made out by any conclusive arguments. e his 
an acquaintance with the two books; and scanty writer himself distinctly indicates the source 0’ 
notices of the first book, but more of the second, | narrative—* the five books of Jason of ho t 
occur in later writers. 10. The books of Macca-| (ii. 23), of which he designed to furnish a “is 
bees were not included by Jerome in his translation | and agreeable epitome for the benefit of those ¥ 
Oe ee ot aire yerson of the two books which | would be deterred from studying the SE ee 
has been incorporated in the Romish Vulgate was His own labour, which he describes in strong ad 
consequently derived from the old Latin, current (ii, 26, 27; comp. xv. 38, 39), was entirely oon 
before Jerome’s time. This version was obviously | to condensation and selection ; all investiga ne 
made from the Greek, and in the main follows it detail he declares to be the uliar duty © re 
closely. The Syriac version given in the Polyglotts original historian. Of Jason himself nothing ia 
is, like the Latin, a close rendering of the Greek. | is known than may be gleaned from this ment t 
—II, THe SEconD Book or MaccaBees.—1.| of him. There are certainly many details led 
The history of the Second Book of the Maccabees book which show a close and accurate know 1 
begins some years earlier than that of the First | (iv. 21, 29 ff, viii. 1ff., ix. 29, ¥ 12, 13, ib aia 
Book, and closes with the victory of Judas Mac-| and the errors in the order of events ae The 
cabaeus over Nicanor. It thus embraces a period | wholly, or in part, to the epitomator. a with 
of twenty years, from B.c. 180 (?) to B.C. 161. | district of Cyrene was most closely unt ce of 
For the few events noticed during the earlier years that of Alexandria. In both the predomina® 
it is the chief authority ; during the remainder of | Greek literature and the Greek language wee Callie 
the time the narrative goes over the same ground lute. The work of Jason—like the poems 0 in 
as 1 Macc., but with very considerable differences, | machus—must therefore have been com! Jerome 
The first two chapters are taken up by two letters | Greek; and the style of the epitom, rps text 
supposed to be addressed by the Palestinian to the remarked, proves beyond doubt that the Gre 
Alexandrine Jews, and by a sketch of the author’s|is the original, It is scarcely less © The style 
pla, which proceeds without any perceptible break | 2 Macc. was compiled at Alexandria. 5+ | ‘ ‘ 
m the close of the second letter. The main nar-| of the book is extremely uneven: At time 





















formal salutation from “the council and Judas” to 
« Aristobulus . . . and the Jews in Egypt,’ iss 
strange, rambling collection of legendary stories of 
the death of “ Antiochus,” of the preservation of 
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the first book. The vocabulary corresponds to the | 2 Macc. xi. 21,33; 1 Mace. vi. 20 l| 2 Mace. xiii. 
style, It abounds in new or unusual words. He- 1); yet on the other hand they agree in 1 Macc, 
braisms are very rare (viii, 15, ix. 5, xiv. 24). | vii. 1 |] 2 Macc, xiv. 4. This discrepancy seems to 
Idiomatic Greek phrases are much more common | be due not to a mere error, but to a difference of 
(iv. 40, xii, 22, xv. 12, &.); and the writer reckoning; for all attempts to explain away the 
evidently had a considerable command over the discrepancy are untenable: The true era of the 
Greek language. 6, In the absence of all evidence | Seleucid began in October (Dius) 3.0, 312; but 
as to the person of Jason there are no data which | there is evidence that considerable variations existed 
fix the time of the composition of his original work, | in Syria in the reckoning by it. A very probable 
or of the epitome given in 2 Macc. within very | mode of explaining (at least in part) the origin of 
narrow limits. The superior limit of the age of | the difference has been supported by most of the 
the epitome, though not of Jason’s work, is deter- | best chronologers. Though the Jews may have 
mined by the year 124 3.¢., which is mentioned in reckoned two beginnings to the year from the time 
one of the introductory letters (i. 10); but there | of the Exodus, yet it appears that the biblical dates 
is no ground for assigning so great an antiquity to; are always reckoned by the so-called ecclesiastical 
the present book. If a conjecture be admissible, | year, which began with Nisan (April), and not by 
we should be inclined to place the original work of | the civil year, which was afterwards in common use, 
Jason not later than 100 B,c., and the epitome half | which began with Tisri (October), Now since the 
acentury later, 7. In order to estimate the his-| writer of 1 Macc. was a Palestinian Jew, and fol- 
torical worth of the book it is necessary to consider | lowed the ecclesiastical year in his reckoning of 
months (1 Macc. iv. 52), it is probable that he 
may have commenced the Seleucian year not in 
6) and in part (iv. 7-vii.) supplementary to the | autumn (Zisri), but in spring (Nisan). If the 
brief summary in 1 Mace, i. 10-64: that in viii—| year began in Nisan (reckoning from spring 312 
Xv. is, a8 a whole, parallel with 1 Macc. iii.—vii. | B.c.), the events which fell in the last half of the 
In the first section the book itself is, in the main, | true Seleucian year would be dated a year forward, 
the sole source of information: in the second, its 









; reckoning of the two books is still greater than is 
Paigns of Lysias and Timotheus, Differences of| thus accounted for. The Chaldaeans dated their 
etail will always arise where the means of inform- | Seleucian era one year later than the true time from 
ation are partial and separate ; but the differences | 311 B.c., and probably from October (Dius ; comp. 
alleged to exist as to these events are more serious. | 2 Macc. xi. 21, 33). It, as is quite possible, the 
The relation between the two books may be not | writer of 2 Macc.—or rather Jason of Cyrene, 
tnaptly represented by that existing between the| whom he epitomized—used the Chaldaean dates, 
books of Kings and Chronicles. In each case the | there may be a maximum difference between the 
two books of a year and a half, which is sufficient 
to explain the difficulties of the chronology of the 

employed for its Construction. But as the design | events connected with the death of Antiochus 
in 2 Mace. is openly avowed by the compiler, so it| Epiphanes, 9. The most interesting feature in 
Seems to have been carried out with considerable | 2 Macc. is its marked religious character, by which 
¢. The groundwork of facts is true, but the} it is clearly distinguished from the first book. 
dress in which the facts are presented is due in part | “‘ The manifestations made from heaven on behalf 
at least to the narrator. It is not at all improbable ; of those who were zealous to behave manfully in 
ae the error with regard to the first campaign of | defence of Judaism ” (2 Macc. ii. 21). The events 
ysas arose from the mode in which it was in-| which are related historically in the former book 
troduced by Jason as a prelude to the more im-| are in this regarded theocratically, if the word may 
Portant measures of Lysias in the reign of Anti-| be used. The doctrine of Providence is carried 
Ne us Eupator. In other places (as very obviously ; out in a most minute parallelism of great crimes 
th wh. 19 ff.) the compiler may have disregarded | and their punishment. Ona larger scale the same 
historical dependence of events while selecting | idea is presented in the contrasted relations of’ Israel 
Which were best suited for the support of his| and the heathen to the Divine Power. 10. The 

e. If these remarks are true, it follows that | history of the book, as has been already noticed 

heted | LETs¥. is to be regarded not as a con-| ($6), is extremely obscure. It is first mentioned 
sel and complete history, but as a series of by Clement of Alexandria ; and Origen, in a Greek 
*pecial incidents from the life of J udas, illustrating | fragment of his commentaries on Exodus, quotes vi. 
Providential interference of God in behalf of His | 12-16, with very considerable variations of text, 
Ple true in substance, but embellished in form ;| from ‘the Maccabaean history.” Ata later time 

is view of the book is supported by the | the history of the martyred brothers was a favourite 
sainatics Of the earlier chapters, in which the subject with Christian writers; and in the time of 
3. i 's unchecked by independent evidence. | Jerome and Augustine the book was in common 
two books the differences which exist between the | and public use in the Western Church, where it 
details of of Maccabees as to the Sequence and | maintained its position till it was at last definitely 
calty rommon events, there is considerable diffi- declared to be canonical at the council of Trent. 
8 to the chronological data which they give.| 11. The Latin version adopted in the Vulgate, as 


later book was composed with a ial desi 
special design, 
which regulated the character of the materials 
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in the case of the first book, is that current before 
Jerome’s time, which Jerome left wholly untouched 
in the apocryphal books, with the exception of 
Judith and Tobit. It is much less close to the 
Greek than in the former book. The Syriac version 
is of still less value. The Arabic so-called version 
of 2 Macc, is really an independent work.—IlIlI. 
THE THIRD Book OF THE MACCABEES contains 
the history of events which preceded the great 
Maccabaean struggle. After the decisive battle of 
Raphia (B.c, 217), envoys from Jerusalem, follow- 
ing the example of other cities, hastened to Ptolemy 
Philopator to congratulate him on his success. 
After receiving them the king resolved to visit the 
holy city. He offered sacrifice in the Temple, and 
was so much struck by its majesty that he urgently 
sought permission to enter the sanctuary. When 
this was refused he resolved to gratify his curiosity 
by force, regardless of the consternation with which 
his design was received (ch. i.). On this Simon 
the high-priest, after the people had been with 
difficulty restrained from violence, kneeling in front 
of the Temple implored divine help. At the con- 
clusion of the prayer the king fell paralysed into 
the arms of his attendants, and on his recovery 
returned at once to Egypt without prosecuting his 
intention. But angry at his failure he turned his 
vengeance on the Alexandrine Jews. How this 
vengeance was frustrated is told in the rest of the 
book. 2. The form of the narrative sufficiently 
shows that the object of the book has modified the 
facts which it records. The writer, in his zeal to 
bring out the action of Providence, has coloured his 
history, so that it has lost all semblance of truth. 
In this respect the book offers an instructive con- 
trast to the book of Esther. 3. But while it is 
impossible to accept the details of the book as 
historical, some basis of truth must be sup to 
lie beneath them. The yearly festival (vi. 36; 
vii. 19) can hardly have been a mere fancy of the 
writer; and the pillar and synagogue at Ptolemais 
(vii. 20) must have been connected in some way 
with a signal deliverance, Besides this, Josephus 
relates a very similar occurrence which took place 
in the reign of Ptolemy VII. (Physcon), 4. As 
suming rightly that the book is an adaptation of 
history, Ewald and (at greater length) Grimm have 
endeavoured to fix exactly the circumstances by 
which it was called forth. It is argued that the 
writer designed to portray Caligula under the name 
of the sensual tyrant who had in earlier times held 
Egypt and Syria, while he sought to nerve his 
countrymen for their struggle with heathen power, 
by reminding them of earlier deliverances. It is 
unnecessary to urge the various details in which 
the parallel between the acts of Caligula and the 
narrative fail. 5. The language of the book betrays 
most clearly its Alexandrine origin. Both in voca- 
bulary and construction it is rich, affected, and 
exaggerated. The form of the sentences is strained 
é.g. i. 15, 17, ii. 31, iii. 23, iv. 11, vii. 7, 19, 
-), and every description is loaded with rhetorical 
ornament (¢. g. iv. 2, 5; vi. 45). As a natural 
consequence the meaning is often obscure (e.g. i. 9, 
14, 19, iv. 5, 14), and the writer is led into exag- 
gerations which are historically incorrect (vii. 2, 
20, v. 2). 6. From the abruptness of the com- 
mencement it has been thought that the book is a 
rai fragment of a larger work. It is possible 
the narrative may have formed the sequel to 

an earlier history, or that the introductory chapter 
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has been lost. 7. The evidence of language, which 
is quite sufficient to fix the place of the composition 
of the book at Alexandria, is not equally decisive as 
to the date. It might, indeed, seem to belong to 
the early period of the empire (B.c. 40-70). But 
such a date is purely conjectural. 8. The un- 
certainty of the date of the composition of the book 
corresponds with the uncertainty of its history. 
In the Apostolical Canons ‘three books of the 
Maccabees” are mentioned, of which this is pro- 
bably the third, as it occupies the third place in the 
oldest Greek MSS., which contain also the so-called 
fourth book. It is found in a Syriac translation, 
and is quoted with marked respect by Theodoret of 
Antioch (died cir. A.D. 457), No ancient Latin 
version of it occurs; and as it is not contained in 
the Vulgate it has been excluded from the canon of 
the Romish church.IV. THe FourtH Book oF 
MACCABEES contains a rhetorical narrative of the 
martyrdom of Eleazer and of the “ Maccabsaean 
family,” following in the main the same outline as 
2 Macc. The second title of the Ra ae a 
Supreme Sovereignty of Reason, explains the mo 
aoe hich is made ds history. 2. The book 
was ascribed in early times to Josephus. Eusebius 
and Jerome, following him, also Photius, give this 
opinion without reserve; and it is found under his 
name in many MSS, of the great Jewish historian. 
In the Alexandrine and Sinaitic MSS. it is called 
simply ‘the fourth of Maccabees.” The internal 
evidence against the authorship by Josephus is s0 
great as to outweigh the testimony of Eusebius, 
from whom it is probable that the later statements 
were derived. 3. If we may assume that the 
authorship was attributed to Josephus only by 
error, no evidence remains to fix the date of the 
book. It is only certain that it was written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and probably after 
2 Macc. It might be referred not unnaturally, to 
the troubled times which immediately preceded the 
war with Vespasian (cir. A.D. 67). 4. As a his 
torical document the narrative is of no value. Its 
interest centres in the fact that it is a unique 
example of the didactic use which the Jews made 
of their history. The style is very ornate and 
laboured ; but it is correct and vigorous, and truly 
Greek, The richness and boldness of the bia 
bulary is surprising. 5. The philosophical tone 0 
the book is essentially stoical; but the stoicism 1s 
that of a stern legalist. The dictates of reason are 
supported by the remembrance of noble traditions, 
and by the hope of a glorious future. The Jew 
stands alone, isolated by character and by blessing. 
6. The original Greek is the only ancient text i 
which the book has been published, but a Syriac 
version is preserved in several MSS.—Y. THE 
FIFTH BooK OF MACCABEES may call for 8 Meh 
brief notice. It is printed in Arabic in the Pari , 
and London Polyglotts; and contains a nee, a 
the Jews from the attempt of Heliodorus ike 
birth of our Lord. The writer made use 0 
first two books of Maccabees and of or 
and has no claim to he considered an ra agee 
authority. It has been supposed that oe he 
was originally written in Hebrew, or at less i 
the Greek was strongly modified by Hebrew 
fluence. hich re 
Maoedo'nia, the first part of Europe w ren 
ceived the Gospel directly from St. Paul, ee 
important scene of his subsequent missionary oe 
and the labours of his companions, In 8 rough 
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popular description it is enough to say that Mace- | ality and self-deni il iv. : 
donia is the region bounded inland by the rayze of | ix, 4 xi. oon penned ren: 
Haemus or the Balkan northwards, and the chain Macedo’nian occurs in A. V, only in Acts xxvii. 
of Pindus westwards, beyond which the streams | 2; Esth. xvi, 10,14. In the other cases (Acts xvi. 
flow respectively to the Danube and the Adriatic ; | 9, xix. 29, 2 Cor. ix. 2, 4) our translators render it 
that it is separated from Thessaly on the south by | “‘ of Macedonia.” 
the Cambunian hills, running easterly from Pindus Machbana'i, one of the lion-faced warriors of 
to Olympus and the Aegean 5 and that it is divided | Gad who Joined the fortunes of David when living 
on the east from Thrace by a less definite mountain- | in retreat at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 13). ° 
boundary running southwards from Haemus. Of{ Mach (Maxaunvd: Machbena), Sheva, 
the space thus enclosed, two of the most remarkable | the father of Machbena, is named in the genea- 
physical features are two great plains, one watered logical list of Judah as the offspring of Maachah, 
by the Axius, which comes to the sea at the Ther- | the concubine of Caleh ben-Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 49), 
maic gulf, not far from Thessalonica ; the other by | Perhaps Machbena was founded or colonized by the 
the Strymon, which, after passing near Philippi, | family of Maachah. To the position of the town 
flows out below Amphipolis. Between the mouths | we possess no clue. 
of these two rivers a remarkable peninsula projects,| Ma‘chi, the father of Geuel the Gadite, who 
dividing itself into three Points, on the farthest of | went with Caleb and Joshua to spy out the land of 
which Mount Athos rises nearly into the region | Canaan (Num. xiii. 15). 
of perpetual snow. Across the neck of this penin- | Mach'ir, the eldest son (Josh. xvii. 1) of the 
Sula St. Paul travelled more than once with his | patriarch Manasseh by an Aramite or Syrian con- 
companions, This general sketch would sufficiently | cubine (1 Chr. vii. 14, and the LXX. of Gen. xlvi, 
describe the Macedonia which was ruled over by | 20). His children are commemorated as having 
Philip and Alexander, and which the Romans con- | been caressed by Joseph before his death (Gen, 1, 
quered from Persens. At first the conquered | 23). His wife's name is not preserved, but she 
country was divided by Aemilius Paulus into four | was a Benjamite, the “ sister of Huppim and Shup- 
districts. This division was only temporary. The | pim” (1 Chr. vii. 15). The connexion with Ben- 
Whole of Macedonia, along with Thessaly and a | jamin may perhaps have led to the selection by 
ge tract along the Adriatic, was made one pro- | Abner of Mahanaim, as the residence of Ishbosheth 
vince and centralised under the jurisdiction of a | (2 Sam. ii, 8); and that with Judah may have also 
Proconsul, who resided at Thessalonica, We have | influenced David to go so far north when driven 
now reached the definition which corresponds with | out of hiskingdom. At the time of the conquest 
the usage of the term in the N. T. (Acts xvi. 9, 10, | the family of Machir had become very powerful, 
12, &e.). Three Romaf provinces, all very familia: | and a large part of the country on the east of 
to us in the writings of St, Paul, divided the whole | Jordan was subdued by them (Num. xxii. 39; 
space between the basin of the Danube and Cape | Deut. iii.15). So great was their power that the 
ri tapan. The border-town of ILLYRIcUM was | name of Machir occasionally supersedes that of Ma- 
rep on the Adriatic, The boundary-liné of | nassch.—-9, The son of Ammiel, a powerful sheykh 
CHALA nearly coincided, except in the western | of one of the trans-Jordanic tribes, but whether of 
Portion, with that of the kingdom of modern Greece, | Manasseh—the tribe of his namesake—or of Gad, 
Fan in an irregular line from the Acroceraunian | must remain uncertain till we know where Lo- 
re to the bay of Thermopylae and the debar, to which place he belonged, was situated. 
orth of Euboea, By subtracting these two pro- | His name occurs but twice, but the part which he 
an We define Macedonia. The history of Mace- | played was by no means an insignificant one. It 
nla in the period between the Persian wars and | was his fortune to render essential service to the 
cause of Saul and of David successively—in each 
case when they were in difficulty (2 Sam. ix. 4, 5, 
xvii. 27-29). 
Ma'chirites, the. The descendants of Machir the 
father of Gilead (Num. xxvi. 29). 
Mach'mas, 1 Mace. ix. 73. ( MICHMASH. ] 
Machnadebai, one of the sons of Bani who put 
away his foreign wife at Ezra's command (Ezr. x. 40). 
‘pelah, the spot containing the. wooded 
field, in the end of which was the cave which Abra- 
ham purchased from the Bene-Heth, and which be- 
came the burial place of Sarah, Abraham himself, 
Isaac, Rebekah, Leah, and Jacob. _ Its position is— 
with one exception uniformly—specified as “ facing 
Mamre” (Gen. xxifi, 17, 19, xxv. 9, xlix. 30, 1. 13). 
What the meaning of this ancient name—not met 
with beyond the book of Genesis—may be, appears 
quite uncertain, The older interpreters explain it as 
meaning “* double””—the double cave or the double 
field—but the modern lexicographers interpret it 
an allotted or separated place ; or again, the undu- 
lating spot. Beyond the passages already cited, the 
Bible contains no mention either of the name Mach- 
pelah or of the sepulchre of the Patnarchs, But 
there are few, ‘if any, of the ancient sites of Palestine 
of whose genuineness we can feel moreassured than 







































ant is touched in a very interestin: b 
g manner by 
ae ees it the Apocrypha. In Esth. xvi. 10, Ha- 
Man is described as a Macedonian, and in xvi, 14 


Teece, The account of St. Paul’s first journe 
through Macedonia (Acts xvi. 10-xvii. 15) is taster 
the aes detail and well-defined incidents. At 

my this journey he returned from Corinth 
ia ¥ sea. On the next occasion of visiting 
wo though he both went and returned through 
slight ee (Acts xx, 1-6), the narrative is a very 
- etch, and the route is left uncertain, except 
iy Philippi. The character of the Mace- 
Avery favor nee Ue Set before us in Scripture in 
ene Tate light. The candour of the Be- 
Thesal, highly commended (Acts xvii, 11); the 
peculiar oa .Were evidently objects of St. Paul’s 
aad the P ie (1 Thess, ii. 8, 17-20, iii, 10); 
from blars Ppians, besides their general freedom 
* are noted as remarkable for their liber- 
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Machpelah. The traditional spot at Hebron has ! 
everything in its favour as far as position goes; , : 
while the wall which encloses the Haram, or sacred | of Cyprus under Ptolemy Philo 
precinct in which the sepulchres themselves are re- 12). ; the 
ported, and probably with truth, still to lie, is a| Mada’‘i, which occurs in Gen. x. 2; sa ai 
monument certainly equal, and probably superior | list of the sons of Japhet, has been pve y ne 
in age to anything remaining in Palestine. It is a garded as a personal appellation ; and ei nal 
quadrangular building of about 200 feet in length | mentators call Madai the third son of Japhe ri 
by 115 feet in width, its dark grey walls risin 50 | the progenitor of the Medes. But it is capri 
or 60 in height, without window or opening of any doubtful whether, in the mind of the writer 0 ae 
description, except two small entrance: at the S.E.|x., the term Madai was regarded as represen 


‘tor intends to 
and S.W. corners. It stands nearly on the crest of | a person. Probably all that the writer inten 
‘ cert in Gen. x. 2 is, that the Medes, as well 25 


th of Dorymenes (1 Mace. iii. 38) and governor 
“CYP 4 meter (2 Mace. 3. 


the hill which forms the eastern side of the valley a & 
on the slopes and bottom of which the town is| the Gomerites, Greeks, Tibareni, y Hlry 
strewn. The ancient Jewish tradition ascribes its | scended from Japhet. : rding 
erection to David; but, whatever the worth of this Mad'iabun, The sons of Madiabun, accorel! 


tradition, it may well be of the age of Solomon. | to 1 Esd, were among the Levites ag 
The date must always remain a mystery, but there | tended the restoration of the Temple under 

are two considerations which may weigh in favour | babel. i. MipIAN. ] 
of fixing it very early. 1. That often as the town Ma'dian, Jud. ii. 26; Acts vil. 29. Fe cath 
of Hebron may have been destroyed, this, being a Mad’mannah, one of the town t bius and 
tomb, would always be spared. 2. It cannot on district of Judah (Josh. xv. 81). To nie 
architectural grounds be later than Herod’s time, | Jerome it appears to have been well kno is 
while on the other hand it is omitted from the| was called in their time Menois, and ae Gara 
catalogue given by Josephus of the places which he | from Gaza. The first stage southward "better is 
rebuilt or adorned. Of the contents of this enclo- | is now el-Minyéy, which, in default of 4 ee 
sure we have only the most meagre and confused | suggested by Kiepert, as ie met aie 
accounts, A great part of the area is occupied by | of Menols, and therefore of Madmann® ned with de- 
a building which is now a mosque, and was pro-| Mad'men, a place in Mob, Laer wii. 2), 
bably originally a church, but of its date or style | struction in the denunciations of Jere Coking is 
nothing is known. The sepulchres of Abraham and | but not elsewhere named, and of which no 
Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and Leah, are| yet known. nite villages north 
shown on the floor of the mosque, covered in the| Mad’menah, one of the Benjamite ¥ mat ht- 
usual Mohammedan style with rich carpets; but| of Jerusalem, the inhabitants of ee Tb along 
the real _sepulchres are, as they were in the 12th ened away by the approach © ene al of 
and 16th centuries, in a cave below the floor. the northern road (Is. x- 31). Like others 


Mac'ron, the surname of Ptolemeus, oF Ptolomee, 


MADNESS 
places mentioned in this list, Madmenah is not 


elsewhere named. 

Madness, In Scripture ‘‘ madness” 1s recog- 
nised as a derangement, proceeding either from weak- 
ness and misdirection of intellect, or from ungovern- 
able violence of passion; and in both cases it is 
spoken of, sometimes as arising from the will and 
action of man himself, sometimes as inflicted ju- 
dicially by the hand of God. In one passage alone 
(John x. 20) is madness expressly connected with 
demoniacal possession by the Jews in their cavil 
against our Lord; in none is it referred to any 
physical causes, 

Ma'don, one of the principal cities of Canaan 
before the conquest, probably in the north. Its 
king joined Jabin and his confederates in their at- 
tempt against Joshua at the waters of Merom, and 
like the rest was killed (Josh. xi. 1, xii. 19). 
Schwarz on very slight grounds proposes to discover 
Madon at Kefr Menda, a village with extensive 
ancient remains, at the western end of the Plain of 
Buttauf, 4 or 5 miles N. of Sepphoris. 

Mae'lus, for MiamIn (1 Esd. ix. 263; comp. 
Ezr. x. 25). 

Mag’bish. A proper name in Ezr. ii. 30, but 
whether of a man or of a place is doubted by some ; 
it is probably the latter, as all the names from Ezr. 
ii. 20 to 34, except Elam and Harim, are names of 
places. From the position of Magbish in the list in 
Ezr. ii, it would seem to be in the tribe of Benjamin, 

Mag'dala, The name Magdala does not reall 
exist in the Bible. It is found in the received Gr 
text and the A. V. of Matt. xv. 39 only; but the 
chief MSS. and versions exhibit the name as ‘ Maga- 
dan.’ Into the limits of Magadan Christ came by 
boat, over the lake of Gennesareth, after His miracle 
ef feeding the four thousand on the mountain of 
the eastern side (Matt. xv. 39); and from thence, 
after a short encounter with the Pharisees and 
Sedducees, He returned in the same boat to the 
“Opposite shore. In the present text of the purallel 
tarrative of St. Mark (viii. 10) we find the “ 
of Dalmanutha.” Dalmanutha was probably at or 
near Ain el-Barideh, about a mile below el-Mejdel, 
on the western edge of the lake of Gennesareth. 
The Magdala, which conferred her name on “ Mary 
the Magdal-ene,” one of the numerous Migdols, 
‘.¢, towers, which stood in Palestine, was pro- 
tably the place of that name which is mentioned in 
the Jerusalem Talmud as near Tiberias, and this 
‘gain is as probably the modern el-Mejdel, ‘a mi- 
terable little Muslim village,’ rather more than an 
hour, or about three miles, above Tabiriyeh, lying 
on the water’s edge at the south-east corner of the 


, Pisin of Gennesareth. Jerome, although he plays 


Z 


upon the name Magdalene, does not appear to con- 
rei it with the place in question. By the Jews 
ta word megaddeld is used to denote a person who 
Platted or twisted hair, a practice then much in use 
Mnongst women of loose character. A certain “ Mi- 
whe a tetale ” is mentioned by the Talmudists, 
‘ a henna peas . St. Mary. Magdalum 
as between Tiberias and Capernaum, 
as early as by Willibald, a.p. 722. a 
ne of the “dukes” of Edom, de- 
no from Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 43; 1 Chr. i, 54). 
wit does not yet appear to have been met 
Ma's borne by either tribe or place, 
“ 2, the form in which the name MAKED 
Ppears in the A, 
(1 Mace, vy, 36), 
Con. D. B, 


V. on its second occurrence 
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Magi (A.V. “wise men”). It does not fall 
within the scope of this article to enter fully into 
the history of the Magi as an order, and of the rela- 
tion in which they stood to the religion of Zoroaster. 
What has to be said will be best arranged under 
the four following heads :—I. The position occu- 
pied by the Magi in the history of the O. T.—I[. 
The transition-stages in the history of the word and 
of the order between the close of the O.T. and the 
time of the N. T., so far as they affect the latter,-= 
III, The Magi as they appear in the N. T.—IV. 
The later traditions which have gathered: round the 
Magi of Matt. ii—I. In the Hebrew text of the 
O. T. the word occurs but twice, and then only in- 
cidentally. In Jer. xxxix. 3 and 13 we meet, 
among the Chaldaean officers sent by Nebuchad- 
nezzar to Jerusalem, one with the name or title of 
Rab-Mag. This word is interpreted, as equivalent 
to chief of the Magi. Historically the Magi are 
conspicuous chiefly as a Persian religious caste. 
Herodotus connects them with another people by 
reckoning them among the six tribes of the Medes 
(i. 101). They appear in his history of Astyages 
as interpreters of dreams (i. 120), the name having 
apparently lost its ethuological and acquired a caste 
significance, But in Jeremiah they appear at a still 
earlier period among the retinue of the Chaldaean 
king. The very word Rab-Mag (if the received 
etymology of Magi be correct) presents a hybrid 
formation. The first syllable is unquestionably 
Shemitic, the last is all but unquestionably Aryan. 
The problem thus presented admits of two solu- 
tions:—(1) If we believe the Chaldaeans to have 
been a Hamitic people, closely connected with the 
Babylonians, we must then suppose that the colossal 
schemes of greatness which showed themselves in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s conquests led him to gather round 
him the wise men and religious teachers of the 
nations which he subdued, and that thus the sacred 
tribe of the Medes rose under his rule to favour and 
power. (2) If, on the other hand, with Renan, 
we look on the Chaldaeans as themselves belonging 
to the Aryan family, there is even less difficulty in 
explaining the presence among the one people of the 
religious teachers of the other. The Magi took 
their places among ‘‘ the astrologers and star-gazers 
and monthly prognosticators.” It is with such 
men that we have to think of Daniel ani his fellow- 
exiles as associated. They are described as “ ten 
times wiser than all the magicians and astrologers ”’ 
(Dan. i, 20). The office which Daniel accepted 
(Dan. v. 11) was probably identical with that of 
the Rab-Mag who first came before us, The name 
of the Magi does not meet us in the Biblical ac- 
count of the Medo-Persian kings. If, however, we 
identity the Artaxerxes who stops the building of 
the Temple (Ezr. iv. 17-22) with the Pseudo- 
Smerdis of Herodotus and the Gomates of the Be- 
histun inscription, we may see here also another point 
of contact. The Magian attempt to reassert Median 
supremacy, and with it probably a corrupted Chal- 
daized form of Magianism, in place of the purer 
faith in Ormuzd of which Cyrus had been the pro- 
pagator, would naturally be accompanied by anta- 
gonism to the people whom the Persians had pro- 
tected and supported. The immediate renewal of 
the suspended work on the triumph of Darius (Ezr. 
iv. 24, v. 1, 2, vi. 7, 8) falls in, it need hardly be 
added, with this hypothesis. Under Xerxes, the 
Magi occupy a position which indicates that they 
had recovered from their oars oe 
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No great change is traceable in their position dur- 
ing the decline of the Persian monarchy. As an 
order they perpetuated themselves under the Par- 
thinn kings. The name rose to fresh honour under 
the Sassanidae.—II. In the mean time the word was 
acquiring a new and wider signification. It pre- 
sented itself to the Greeks as connected with a fo- 
reign system of divination, and the religion of a foe 
whom they had conquered, 4nd it soon became a 
by-word for the worst form of imposture. The 
rapid growth of this feeling is traceable perhaps in 
the meanings attached to the word by the two great 
tragedians. In Aeschylus (Persae, 291) it retains 
its old significance as denoting simply a tribe. In 
Sophocles (Oed. Tyr. 387) it appears among the 
epithets of reproach which the king heaps upon 
Teiresias. It is interesting to notice how at one 
time the good, and at another the bad, side of the 
word is uppermost. Both meanings appear in the 
later lexicographers. The word thus passed into 
the hands of the LXX., and from them into those of 
the writers of the N. T., oscillating between the 
two meanings, capable of being used in either. The 
relations which had existed between the Jews and 
Persians would perhaps tend to give a prominence 
to the more favourable associations in their use of 
it. In Daniel (i. 20, ii. 2, 10, 27, v. 11) it is 
used, as has been noticed, for the priestly diviners 
with whom the prophet was associated, There were, 
however, other influences at work tending to drag 
it down. The swarms of impostors that were to 
be met with in every of the Roman empire, 
known as ‘ Chaldaei,” ‘‘ Mathematici,” and the 
like, bore this name also.==IJII. We need not wonder 
accordingly to find that this is the predominant 
meaning of the word as it appears in the N. T. 
The noun and the verb derived from it are used by 
St. Luke in describing the impostor, who is there- 
fore known distinctively as Simon Magus (Acts viii. 
9). Another of the same class (Bar-jesus) is de- 
scribed (Acts xiii. 8) as having, in his cognomen 
Elymas, a title which was equivalent to Magus. In 
one memorable instance, however, the word retains 
(probably, at lenst). its better meaning. In the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, written (according to the 
general belief of early Christian writers) for the 
Hebrew Christians of Palestine, we find it, not as 
embodying the contempt which the frauds of im- 
postors had brought upon it through the whole 
Roman empire, but in the sense which it had had, 
of old, as associated with a religion which they re- 
spected, and an order of which one of their own 
prophets had been the head. The vagueness of the 
description leaves their country undefined, and im- 
plies that probably the Evangelist himself had no 
certain information. We cannot wonder that there 
should have been very varying interpretations given 
of words that allowed so wide a field for conjecture, 
Some of these are, for various reasons, worth noticing. 
(1) The feeling of some early writers that the coming 
of the wise men was the fulfilment of the prophecy 
which spoke of the gifts of the men of Sheba and 
Seba (Ps, Ixxii. 10, 15; comp. Is. Ix. 6) led them 
to fix on Arabia as the country of the Magi. (2) 
Others have conjectured Mesopotamia as the great 
seat of Chaldaean astrology, or Egypt as the country 
in which magic was most prevalent. (3) The his- 
torical associations of the word led others again, 
ilies greater probability, to fix on Persia, while 
re! e suggests Parthia. It is perhaps a legitimate 
erence from Matt. ii. that in these Magi we may 
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recognise, as the Church has done from a very early 
period, the first Gentile worshippers of the Christ. 
e narrative supplies us with an outline which we 
may legitimately endeavour to fill up, as far as our 
knowledge enables us, with inference and illustra- 
tion. Some time after the birth of Jesus there ap- 
peared among the strangers who visited Jerusalem 
these men from the far East. They were not idol- 
ators. Their form of worship was looked upon by 
the Jews with greater tolerance and sympathy than 
that of any other Gentiles (comp. Wisd. xiii. 6, 7). 
Whatever may have been their country, their name 
indicates that they would be watchers of the stars, 
seeking to read in them the destinies of nations. 
They say that they have seen a star in which they 
recognise such a prognostic. They are sure that one 
is born King of the Jews, and they come to pay 
their homage. It may have been simply that the 
quarter of the heavens in which the star appeared 
indicated the direction of Judaea. It may have been 
that some form of the prophecy of Balaam that a 
star should rise out of Jacob” (Num. xiv. 17) 
had reached them, either through the Jews of the 
Dispersion, or through traditions running parallel 
with the O. T., and that this led them to recognise 
its fulfilment. It may have been, lastly, that the 
traditional predictions ascribed to their own prophet 
Zoroaster, led them to expect a succession of three 
deliverers, two working as prophets to reform the 
world and raise up a kingdom; the third (Zo- 
siosh), the greatest of the three, coming to be the 
head of the kingdom, to conquer Ahriman and to 
raise the dead. It is not unlikely that they ap- 
peared, occupying the position of Destur-Mobeds in 
the later Zoroastrian hierarchy, as the representa- 
tives of many others who shared the same feeling. 
They came, at any rate, to pay their homage to the 
king whose birth was thus indicated (comp. Gen. 
xliii. 11; Ps, Ixxii. 15; 1K. x. 2, 10; 2 Chr. ix. 
24; Cant. iii. 6, iv.14). The arrival of such a com- 
pany, bound on so strange an errand, in the last years 
of the tyrannous and distrustful Herod, could hardly 
fail to attract notice and excite a people, among 
whom Messianic expectations had already begun to 
show themselves (Luke ii. 25, 38). ‘The Sanhedrim 
was convened, and the question where the Messiah 
was to be born was formally placed before them. 
The answer given, based upon the traditional inter- 
pretation of Mic. v. 2, that Bethlehem was to be the 
birthplace of the Christ, determined the king’s plans. 
He had found out the locality. It remained to de- 
termine the time: with what was probably a 
belief in astrology, he inquired of them diligent y 
when they had first seen the star. If he wing 
that that was contemporaneous with the birth, he 
could not be far wrong. The Magi accordingly are 
sent on to Bethlehem, as if they were bat the fore- 
runners of the king’s own homage. As they ae 
neyed they again saw the star, which for a hy 
would seem, they had lost sight of, and it gu ‘i 
them on their way. The pressure of the rhe ¢ 
which a fortnight, or four months, or W ral 
two years before, had driven Mary and Sort ieas 
the rude stable of the caravanserai of Bethlet a 
had apparently abated, and the Magi sp gn their 
house” (Matt. ii. 11) fell down and paid ''" 
homage and offered their gifts. 
receive guidance through the channel 
work and their studies had made fami 
From first to last, in Media, in Babylon, 
the Magi had been famous as the interpre 


annel which their 
liar to them. 
in Persin, 
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dreams. That which they received now need not 
have involved a disclosure of the plans of Herod to 
them. It was enough that it directed them to 
‘return to their own country another way.” With 
this their history, so far as the N.T. carries us, 
comes to an end. It need hardly be said that this 
part of the Gospel narrative has had to bear the 
brunt of the attacks of a hostile criticism. The 
omission of all mention of the Magi in a gospel 
which enters so fully into all the circumstances of 
the infancy of Christ as that of St. Luke, and the 
difficulty of harmonising this incident with those 
which he narrates, have been as at least 
throwing suspicion on what St. Matthew alone has 
recorded. So far as we cannot explain it, our igno- 
rance of all, or nearly all, the circumstances of the 
composition of the Gospels is a sufficient answer. It 
is, however, at least possible that St. Luke, knowing 
that the facts related by St. Matthew were already 
- current among the churches, sought rather to add 
what was not yet recorded. Something too may 
have been due to the leading thoughts of the two 
Gospels.=-IV. In this instance, as in others, what 
is told by the Gospel-writers in plain simple words, 
has become the nucleus for a whole cycle of le- 
gends, <A Christian mythology has overshadowed 
that which itself had nothing in common with it. 
(1) The Magi are no longer thought of as simply 
“ wise men,” members of a sacred order. The pro- 
phecies of Ps, lxxii.; Is. xlix. 7, 23, lx. 16, must 
be fulfilled in them, and they become princes. 
(2) The number of the Wise Men, which St. Mat- 
thew leaves altogether undefined, was arbitrarily 
fixed. They were three. (3) Symbolic meanings 
were found for each of the three gifts. (4) Later 
on, in a tradition which, though appearing in a 
Western writer, is traceable probably to reports 
brought back by pilgrims from Italy or the East, 
the names are added, and Gaspar, Melchior, and 
Balthazar, take their place among the objects of 
Christian reverence, and are honoured as the patron 
saints of travellers. In the Eastern Church, where, 
it would seem, there was less desire to tind sym- 
bolic meanings than to magnify the circumstances 
of the history, the traditions assume a different 
racter. The Magi arrive at Jerusalem with a 
retinue of 1000 men, having left behind them, on 
the further bank of the Euphrates, an army of 7000. 
Among other relics supplied to meet the demands 
of the market which the devotion of Helena had 
created, the bodies of the Magi are discovered some- 
bl the East, are brought to Constantinople, 
rel arses in the hel church which, as the Mosque 
it t. Sophia, still bears in its name the witness of 
fs original dedication to the Divine Wisdom. The 
Your with which the people of Milan received the 
Le prefect. Eustorgius called for some special 
th of favour, and on his consecration as bishop of 
tcity, he obtained for it the privilege of being 
"_ resting-place of the precious relics. When 
rn into the hands of Frederick Barbarossa 
‘D. 1162) the influence of the archbishop of Co- 
ne prevailed on the emperor to transfer them td 
; city. In that proud cathedral which is the 
g st Teutonic art the shrine of the Three Kings 
pyrene! six centuries been shown as the greatest 
its many treasures. 
wei8, Magicians, The magical arts spoken 
cs the Bible are those practised by the Egyptians, 
the Gan tes, and their neighbours, the Hebrews, 
feans, and probably the Greeks. With 
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the lowest race ic is the chief of religion. 
The Nigritians, or blacks of this callie al this in 
their extreme use of amulets and their worship of 
objects which have no other value in their eyes but 
as having a supposed magical character through the 
influence of supernatural agents, With the Turan- 
ians, or corresponding whites of the same great 
family,—we use the word white for a group of 
nations mainly yellow, in contradistinction to black, 
—incantations and witchcraft occupy the same place, 
shamanism characterizing their tribes in both hemi- 
spheres. The ancient Egyptians show their partly- 
Nigritian origin not alone in their physical charac- 
teristics and language but in their religion. With 
the Shemites magic takes a lower place. Nowhere 
is it even part of religion; yet it is looked upon as 
a powerful engine, and generally unlawful or lawful 
according to the aid invoked. Among many of the 


Shemite peoples there linger the remnants of a pri-, 


mitive fetishism. Sacred trees and stones are reve- 
renced from an old superstition, of which they do 
not always know the meaning, derived from the 
nations whose place they have taken. Thus fetishism 
remains, although in a kind of fossil state. The 
importance of astrology with the Shemites has 
tended to raise the character of their magic, which 
deals rather with the discovery of supposed existing 
influences than with the production of new influ- 
ences. The only direct association of magic with 
religion is where the priests, as the educated class, 
have taken the functions of magicians; but this is 
far different from the case of the Nigritians, where 
the magicians are the only priests. The Iranians 
assign to magic a still less important position. It 
can scarcely be traced in the relics of old-nature- 
worship, which they with greater skill than the 
Egyptians interwove with their more intellectual 
beliefs, Magic always maintained some hold on 
men’s minds; but the stronger intellects despised 
it. The Hebrews had no magic of their own. It 
was £0 strictly forbidden by the Law that it could 
never afterwards have had any recognised existence, 
save in times of general heresy or apostasy, and the 
same was doubtless the case in the patriarchal ages. 
The magical practices which obtained among the 
Hebrews were therefore borrowed from the nations 
around. The hold they gained was such as we 
should have expected with a Shemite race, making 
allowance for the discredit thrown upon them by 
the prohibitions of the Law. From the first en- 
trance into the Land of Promise until the destrac- 
tion of Jerusalem we have constant glimpses of 
magic practised in secret, or resorted to, not alone 
by the common but also by the great, The Talmud 
abounds in notices of contemporary magic among 
the Jews, showing that it survived idolatry notwith- 
standing their original connexion, and was supposed 
to produce real effects. The Kur-dn in like manner 
treats charms and incantations as capable of pro- 
ducing evil consequences when used against a man. 
It is a distinctive characteristic of the Bible that 
from first to last it warrants no such trust or dread. 
In examining the mentions of magic in the Bible, 
we must keep in view the curious inquiry whether 
there be any reality in the art. We would at the 
outset protest against the idea, once very prevalent, 
that the conviction that the seen and unseen worlds 
were often more manifestly in contact in the Bib- 
lical ages than now necessitates a belief in the 
reality of the magic spoken of in the Scriptures. 
The theft and carrying away of ag ee 
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by Rachel, seems to indicate the practice of magic | monrtes, and to Judah in Jerusalem the defenced. 
in Padan-aram at this early time. It appears that | For the king of Babylon stood at the parting of the 
Laban attached great value to these objects, from | way, at the head of the two ways, to use divina- 
what he said as to the theft and his determined | tion: he shuffled arrows, he consulted with ters- 
search for them (Gen. xxxi. 19, 30, 32-35). The | phim, he looked in the liver. At his right hand 
most important point is that Laban calls them his | was the divination for Jerusalem” (xxi. 19-22). 
*‘ gods” (ibid. 30, 32\, although he was not with- | The mention together of consulting teraphim and 
out belief in the true God (24, 49-53); for this | looking into the liver, may not indicate that the 
makes it almost certain that we have here not an | victim was offered to teraphim and its liver then 
indication of the worship of strange gods, but the | looked into, but may mean two separate acts of 
first notice of a superstition that afterwards ob- | divining. Before speaking of the notices of the 
tained among those Israelites who added corrupt | Egyptian magicians in Genesis and Exodus, there 
practices to the true religion. The derivation of | is one passage that may be examined out of the 
the name teraphim is extremely obscure. We | regular order. Joseph, when his brethren left after 
should prefer, if no other etymology be found, to | their second visit to buy corn, ordered his steward 
suppose that the name might mean “ dancers” | to hide his silver cup in Benjamin’s sack, and after- 
or “‘causers of dancing,” with reference either to | wards sent him after them, ordering him to claim 
primitive nature-worship or its magical rites of it, thus: “ [Is] not this [it] in which my lord 
, the character of shamanism, rather than that it | drinketh, and whereby indeed he divineth?” (Gen. 
signifies, as Gesenius suggests, “givers of plea- | xliv. 5). Two uses of cups or the like for magical 
sant life.” There seems, however, to be a cognate | purposes have obtained in the East from ancient 
word, unconnected with the unused root just | times. In one use either the cup itself bears en- 
mentioned, in ancient Egyptian, whence we may | graved inscriptions, supposed to have a magical 
obtain a conjectural derivation. We do not of course | influence, or it is plain and such inscriptions are 
trace the worship of teraphim to the sojourn in | written on its inner surface in ink. In both cases 
Egypt. But there is great reason for supposing a | water poured into the cup is drunk by those wish- 
close connexion between the oldest language and | ing to derive benefit, as, for instance, the cure of 
religion of Chaldaea, and the ancient Egyptian lan- | diseases, from the inscriptions, which, if written, 
guage and religion, There is no description of | are dissolved. This use, in both its forms, obtains 
these images; but from the account of Michal’s | among the Arabs in the present day. In the other 
stratagem to deceive Saul’s messengers, it is evi- | use the cup or bowl was of very secondary import- 
dent, if only one image be there meant, as is very | ance. It was merely the receptacle for water, In 
probable, that they were at least sometimes of the | which, after the performance of magical rites, & 
size of a man, and perhaps in the head and shoulders, | boy looked to see what the magician desired. This 
if not lower, of human shape, or of a similar form | is precisely the same as the practice of the modem 
- (1 Sam. xix. 13-16). The worship or use of tera- | Egyptian magicians, where the difference that ink is 
phim after the occupation of the Promised Land | employed and is poured into the palm of the boy's 
cannot be doubted to have been one of the corrupt | hand is merely accidental. As this latter use only 
practices of those Hebrews who leant to idolatry, | is of the nature of divination, it is probable that to 
but did not abandon their belief in the God of'| it Joseph referred. The magicians of Egypt are 
Israel. The account of Micah’s images in the Book spoken of as a class in the histories of Joseph and 
of Judges, compared with a passage in Hosea (iii. | Moses. When Pharaoh’s officers were troubled by 
4, 5), shows our conclusion to be correct. We pass | their dreams, being in prison they were at a loss 
to the magical use of teraphim. By the Israelites | for an interpreter. Before Joseph explained the 
they were consulted for oracular answers. This was | dreams he disclaimed the power of interpreting save 
apparently done by the Danites who asked Micah’s | by the Divine aid, saying ‘‘ [Do] not interpretations 
Levite to inquire as to the success of their spying [helong] to God? tell me [them], 1 pray you 
expedition (Judg. xviii. 5, 6). In later times this | (Gen. xl. 8). In like manner when Pharaoh had 
is distinctly stated of the Israelites where Zechariah | his two dreams we find that he had recourse 1 
says, “For the teraphim have spoken vanity, and | those who professed to interpret dreams. Joseph, 
the diviners have seen a lie, and have told false | being sent for on the report of the chief of the cup- 
dreams” (x. 2). It cannot be supposed that, as | bearers, was told by Pharaoh that he had heard 
this first positive mention of the use of teraphim | that he could interpret a dream. From the expect- 
for divination by the Israelites is after the return | ations of the Egyptians and Joseph’s disavowals, 
from Babylon, and as that use obtained with the | we see that the interpretation .of dreams was 5 
Babylonians in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, there- | branch of the knowledge to which the ancient Egypt 
fore the Israelites borrowed it from their con-| ian magicians pretended. We again hear of the 
querors ; for these objects are mentioned in earlier | magicians of Egypt in the narrative of the oe 
places in such a manner that their connexion with | before the Exodus. They were summoned by Pha- 
divination must be intended, if we bear in mind | rach to oppose Moses. The account of what they 
that this connexion is undoubted in a subsequent | effected requires to be carefully examined, from 1 
atl (comp. 1 Sam. xv. 22, 23; 2K. xxiii, 24), bearing on the question whether magic be an as 
e only account of the act of divining by tera- re. We read: ‘And the Lord spake shall 
phim is in a remarkable passage of Ezekiel relating | Moses and unto Aaron, saying, When Pharaoh ui 
to ‘An tbuchadnezzar’s advance against Jerusalem. | speak unto you, saying, Show a miracle for you: 
Frey eats son of man, appoint thee two ways, | then thou shalt say unto Aaron, 
aden € sword of the king of Babylon may come: | cast [it] before Pharaoh, {and} did thus 
wain [two swords] shall come forth out of serpent.” It is then related that Aaron tba 
the nee * and choose thou a place, choose [it] at | and afterwards: “Then Pharaoh also scribes 
that the of the way to the city. Appoint a way, | wise men and the enchanters: now they, ae ait 
sword may come to Rabbath of the Am- | of Egypt, did so by their secret arts: for they 
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down every man his rod, and they became serpents, 
but Aaron's rod swallowed up their rods "’ (Ex. vii. 
8-12). The rods were probably long staves like 
those represented on the Peyptian monuments, not 
much less than the height of a man. If the word 
used mean here a serpent, the Egyptian magicians 
may have feigned a change: if it signify a crocodile 
they could scarcely have done so. The names by 
which the magicians are designated are to be noted. 
That which we render “‘ scribes’’ seems here to have 
a general signification, including wise men and en- 
chanters. The last term is more definite in its 
meaning, denoting users of incantations. On the 
occasion of the first plague, the turning the rivers 
and waters of Egypt into blood, the opposition of 
the magicians again occurs. ‘And the scribes 
of Egypt did so by their secret: arts” (vii. 22). 
When the second plague, that of frogs, was sent, 
the magicians again made the same opposition 
(vii. 7). Once more they appear in the history. 
The plague of lice came, and we read that when 
*Aaron had worked the wonder the magicians opposed 
him: “And the scribes did so by their secret arts 
to bring forth the lice, but they could not: so there 
were lice upon man and upon beast. And the 
scribes said unto Pharaoh, This [is] the finger of 
God: but Pharaoh’s heart was hardened, and he 
hearkened not unto them, as the Lord had said” 
(viii. 18, 19, Heb, 14, 15). After this we hear 
no more of the magicians, All we can gather from 
the narrative is that the appearances produced by 
them were sufficient to deceive Pharaoh on three 
occasions, We turn to the Egyptian illustrations 
of this part of the subject. Magic, as we have 
before remarked, was inherent in the ancient Egyp- 
tian religion. The Ritual is a system of incanta- 
tions and directions for making amulets, with the 
object of securing the future happiness of the dis- 
embodied soul. However obscure the belief of the 
Egyptians as to the actual character of the state 
of the soul after death may be to us, it cannot be 
doubted that the knowledge and use of the magical 
amulets and incantations treated of in the Ritual 
was held to be necessary for future happiness, 
although it was not believed that they alone could 
ensure it, since to have done good works, or, more 
strictly, not to have committed certain sins, was an 
ewential condition of the acquittal of the soul in 
the great trial in Hades, Besides the Ritual the 
ancient Egyptians had books of a purely magical 
pr aalabagl The main source of their belief in the 
gl of magic appears to have been the idea that 
F souls of the dead, whether justified or con- 
emned, had the power of revisiting the earth and 
taking various forms. Bearing in mind the Nigrit- 
ian nature of Egyptian magic, we may look for the 
source of these ideas in primitive Africa. Like all 
nations who have practised magic generally, the 
a Ptians separated it into a lawful kind and an 
awful, A belief in unlucky and lucky days, in 
a to be avoided or done on certain days, and 
e fortune attending birth on certain days, was 
ely strong. Astrology was also held in high 

hour. The belief in omens probably di 
an im i probably did not take 
jud ple place in Egyptian magic, if we may 
The. rom the absence of direct mention of them, 
have berenution as to ‘the evil eye” appears to 
aha known, but there is nothing else that we 
" with phenomena of the nature of animal 
ue art : Two classes of learned men had the 
of the magical books: one of these, the name 
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of which has not been read phonetically, would 
seem to correspond to the ‘‘ scribes,” as we render 
the word, spoken of in the history of Joseph; 
whereas the other has the general sense of “ wise 
men,” like the other class there mentioned. The 
Law contains very distinct prohibitions of all ma- 
gical arts, Besides several passages condemning 
them, in one place there is a specification which is 
so full that it seems evident that its object is to 
include every kind of magical art. The Israelites 
are commanded in the place referred to not to learn 
the abominations of the peoples of the Promised 
Land. Then follows this prohibition: ‘‘ There shall 
not be found with thee one who offereth his son or his 
daughter by fire, a practiser of divinations (Adésém 
kesamim), a worker of hidden arts (me’énen), an 
augurer (menachésh), an enchanter (mecdsshéph), 
or a fabricator-of charms (chébér chaber), or an in- 
quirer by a familiar spirit (shdél 6b), or a wizard 
(yidde'énf), or a consulter of the dead (dérésh el- 
hamméthtm).” It is added that these are abomina- 
tions, and that on account of their practice the 
nations of Canaan were to be driven out (Deut. 
xviii, 9-14, esp. 10, 11). It is remarkable that 
the offering of children should be mentioned in con- 
nexion with magical arts. The terms which follow 
appear to refer properly to eight different kinds of 
magic, but some of them are elsewhere used in a 
general sense. 1, Aésém kesdmim is literally ‘a 
diviner of divinations.” 2. 2Bfe’énén conveys the 
idea of “ one who acts covertly,” and so “a worker 
of hidden arts.” 3. Afenachésh, which we render 
‘Can augurer,” is from ndchash, which is literally 
“‘he or it hissed or whispered,” and in Piel is 
applied to the practice of enchantments, but also to 
divining generally. 4. Mecasshéph signifies “an 
enchanter:” the original meaning of the verb was 
probably ‘he prayed,” and the strict sense of this 
woid “one who uses incantations.” 5, Chdbér 
chaber seems to mean ‘a fabricator of material 
charms or amulets.” 6. Shéél 66 is ‘an inquirer 
by a familiar spirit.” The second term signifies a 
bottle, a familiar spirit consulted by a soothsayer, 
and a soothsayer having a familiar spirit. 7. Yid- 
de’ént, which we render ‘‘a wizard,” is properly 
‘a wise man,” but is always applied to wizards 
and false prophets. 8. The last term, dérésh el- 
hamméthim, is very explicit, meaning ‘a consulter 
of the dend:” necromancer is an exact translation 
if the original signification of the latter is retained, 
instead of the more general one it now usually 
bears, The history of Balaam shows the belief of 
some ancient nations in the powers of soothsayers. 
When the Israelites had begun to conquer the Land 
of Promise, Balak the king of Moab and the elders 
of Midian, resorting to Pharaoh's expedient, sent 
by messengers with “ the rewards of divination in 
their hands” (Num. xxii. 7) for Balaam the diviner 
(Josh. xiii. mat whose fame was known to them 
though he dwelt in Aram. Balak's message shows 
what he believed Balaam’s powers to be (Num. 
xxii. 5,6). We are told, however, that Balaam, 
warned of God, first said that he could not speak 
of himself, and then by inspiration blessed those 
whom he had been sent for to curse. He appears 
to have received inspiration in a vision or a trance. 
From xxiv, 1 it would seem that it was his wont 
to use enchantments, and that when on other occa- 
sions he went away after the sacrifices had been 
offered, he hoped that he could prevail to obtain 
the wish of those who had sent for him, but was 
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constantly defeated. The building new altars of | whom astrology seems always to have held a lower 
the mystic number of seven, and the offering of | place than with the Chaldaean nation. In both in- 
seven oxen and seven rams, seem to show that | stances the folly of those who seek the aid of magic 
Balaam had some such idea. The account of Saul’s | is shown. Micah, declaring the judgments coming 
consulting the witch of Endor is the foremost place | for the crimes of his time, speaks of the prevalence 
in Scripture of those which refer to magic. The | of divination among prophets who most probubly 
supernatural terror with which it is full cannot | were such pretended prophets as the opponents of 
however be proved to be due to this art, for it has | Jeremiah, not avowed prophets of idols, as Ahab’s 
always been held by sober critics that the appearing | seem to have been (iii. 6, 7,11). These prophets 
of Samuel was permitted for the purpose of de- | seem to have practised unlawful arts, and yet to 
claring the doom of Saul, and not that it was caused | have expected revelations. Jeremiah was constantly 
by the incantations of a sorceress. As, however, | opposed by false prophets, who pretended to speak 
the narrative is allowed to be very difficult, we may jin the name of the Lord, saying that they had 
look for a moment at the evidence of its authen- | dreamt, when they told false visions, and who prac- 
ticity. The details are strictly in accordance with | tised various magical arts (xiv. 14, xxiii. 25, ad fin., 
the age: there is a simplicity in the manners de- | xxvii. 9, 10—where the several designations applied 
scribed that is foreign to a later time. The cir- | to those who counselled the people not to serve the 
cumstances are agreeable with the rest of the history, | king of Babylon may be used in contempt of the 
and especially with all we know of Saul’s character. | false prophets—xxix. 8, 9), Ezekiel, as we should 
Here, as ever, he is seen resolved to gain his ends | have expected, affords some remarkable details of 
without caring what wrong he does: he wishes to | the magic of his time, in the clear and forcible de- 
consult a prophet, and asks a witch to call up his | scriptions of his visions. From him we learn that 
shade. Most of all the vigour of the narrative, | fetishism was among the idolatries which the He- 
showing us the scene in a few words, proves its | brews, in the latest days of the kingdom of Judah, 
antiquity and genuineness. We can see no reason | had adopted from their neighbours, like the Romans 
whatever for supposing that it is an interpolation. |in the age of general corruption that caused the 
From the beginning to the end of this strange history | decline of their empire (viii. 7-12). This idolatry 
we have no warrant for attributing supernatural | was probably borrowed from Egypt, for the descrip- 
power to magicians. Viewed reasonably, it refers | tion perfectly answers to that of the dark sanc- 
to the question of apparitions of the dead as to | tuaries of Egyptian temples, with the sacred animals 
which other places in the Bible leave no doubt. | pourtrayed upon their walls, and does not accord 
The connexion with magic seems purely accidental. | with the character of the Assyrian sculptares, where 
The witch is no more than a bystander after the | creeping things are not represented as objects of 
first: she sees Samuel, and that is all. The appa- | worship, With this low form of idolatry an equally 
rition may have been a terrible fulfilment of Saul’s | low kind of magic obtained, practised by prophetesses 
desire, but this does not prove that the measures he | who for small rewards made amulets by which the 
used were of any power. We have examined the | people were deceived (xiii. 17 ad fin.). The passage 
narrative very meant from its detail and its re- | must be allowed to be very difficult, but it can 
markable character: the result leaves the main | scarcely be doubted that amulets are referred to 
question unanswered. In the later days of the two | which were made and sold by these women, and 
kingdoms magical practices of many kinds prevailed | perhaps also worn by them. If so, we have 4 
among the Hebrews, as we especially learn from the | practice analogous to that of the modern Egyptians, 
condemnation of them by the prophets. Every | who hang amulets of the kind called hegdb upon 
form of idolatry which the people had adopted in | the right side, and of the Nubians, who hang them 
succession doubtless brought with it its magic, |on the upper part of the arm. The notice of Ne- 
which seems always to have remained with a strange | buchadnezzar’s divination by arrows, where it 36 
tenacity that probably made it outlive the false | said ‘he shuffled arrows” (xxi. 21), must refer to 
worship with which it was connected. In the his- | a practice the same as or similar to the kind of divin- 
torical books of Scripture there is little notice of | ation by arrows called El-Meysar, in use among 
magic, excepting that wherever the false prophets | the pagan Arabs, and forbidden in the Kur-da. The 
are mentioned we have no doubt an indication of | references to magic in the book of Daniel relate 
the prevalence of magical practices, But in the | wholly to that of Babylon, and not so much to the 
Prophets we find several notices of the magic of | art as to those who used it, Daniel, when taken 
the Hebrews in their times, and some of the magic | captive, was instructed in the learning of the Chal- 
of foreign nations. Isaiah says that the people had | daeans and placed among the wise men of Babylon 
become “ workers of hidden arts like the Philistines,” | (ii. 18), by whom we are to understand the Magi, 
and apparently alludes in the same place to the | for the term is used as including magicians, sors 
Practice of magic by the Bene-Kedem (ii. 6). In | cerers, enchanters, astrologers, and Chaldaeans, ed 
another place the prophet reproves the people for | last being apparently the most important class ‘ 
seeking “ unto them that have familiar spirits, and | 2, 4, 5, 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 27; comp. !. 20). As 
unto the wizards that chirp, and that mutter” | in other cases the true prophet was put to 
(viii. 19). The practices of one class of magicians | test with the magicians, and he succeeded where 
wre still more distinctly described (xxix. 3, 4).|they utterly failed. After the Captivity it re 
: alludes to the magic of the Egyptians when | probable that the Jews gradually abandoned the 
the veyest in their calamity “they shall seek to | practice of magic. Zechariah gan 0 
ave rit and to the charmers, and to them that | deceit of teraphim and diviners (x. 2), it ud be 
tin can spirits, and to the wizards” (xix. 3). | tells a time when the very names of idols 
ae ae 13 the magic of Babylon is cha- | forgotten and false prophets have virtually cease 
magicia ha Prominence given to astrology, no | (xiii. 1-4), yet in neither case does it seem © 
oa: Peing mentioned excepting practisers of | that he is alluding to the usages of his own OY" 
j unlike the case of the Egyptians, with |In the Apocrypha we find indi 
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later centuries preceding the Christian era magic | of Togarmah or Armenia (xxxviii. 6), and not far 
was no longer practised by the educated Jews. In| from “the isles” or maritime regions of Europe 
the Wisdom of Solomon the writer, spenking of the | (xxxix. 6). The people of Magog further appear 
Egyptian magicians, treats their art as an impos- 
ture (xvii, 7). The book of Tobit is an exceptional 
case. Jf we hold that it was written in Persia or 
4 neighbouring country, and, with Ewald, date its 
composition not long after the fall of the Persian 
empire, it is obvious that it relates to a different 
state of society to that of the Jews of Egypt and 
Palestine. If, however, it was written in Palestine 
about the time of the Maccabees, ns others suppose, 
Wwe must still recollect that it refers rather to the 
superstitions of the common people than to those of 
the learned. In the N. T. we read very little of 
magic. Our Lord is not said to have been op 

by magicians, and the Apostles and other early 
teachers of the Gospel seem to have rarely encoun- 
' tered them. Philip the deacon, when he preached 
at Samaria, found there Simon a famous magician, 
commonly known as Simon Magus, who had had 
great power over the people; but he is not said to 
have been able to work wonders, nor, had it been 
0, is it likely that he would have soon been admitted 
into the Church (viii. 9-24), When St, Barnabas 
and St. Paul were at Paphos, as they preached to 
the proconsul Sergius Paulus, Elymas, a Jewish 
sorcerer and false prophet withstood them, and was 
struck blind for a time at the word of St. Paul 
(xiii. 6-12), At Ephesus, certain Jewish exorcists 
signally failing, both Jews and Greeks were afraid, 
and abandoned their practice of magical arts. We 
have besides the remarkable case of the ‘damsel 
having a spirit of divination which brought her 
masters much gain by foretelling,” from whom St. 
Panl cast out the spirit of divination (xvi, 16-18). 
This is a matter belonging to another subject than 

t of magic. Our examination of the various 
Rotices of magic in the Bible gives us this general 
result:—They do not, as far as we can understand, 
once state positively that any but illusive results 
Were produced by magical rites, They therefore 
afford no evidence that man can gain supernatural 
powers to use at his will. This consequence goes 
fome way towards showing that we may conclude 
that there is no such thing as real magic; for 
although it is dangerous to reason on negative evi- 
ree Yet in a case of this kind it is especially 

ng. 

Magid'do, the Greek form of the name ME- 
SIDDo. It occurs only in 1 Esd. i, 29, 

Ma'gog. The name Magog is applied in Scrip- 
tare both to a person and to a land or people. In 
Gen, x. 2 Magog appears as the second son of Ja- 
Pheth in connexion with Gomer (the Cimmerians) 
and Madai (the Medes) : in Ez. xxxviii, 2, xxix. 1, 
6, it “Ppears as a country or people of which G 
was the prince, in conjunction with Meshech (the 
Moschici); Tubal (the Tibareni), and Rosh (the 

xolani), In the latter of these senses there 38 
evidently implied an etymological connexion between 

% and Ma-gog, the Ma being regarded by 
this aS a prefix significant of a country. In 

case Gog contains the original element of the 
aie which may possibly have its origin in some 

“raian root, The notices of Magog would lead us 











































armed with the bow (xxxix. 3). From the above 
data, combined with the consideration of the time 
at which Ezekiel lived, the conclusion has been 
drawn that Magog represents the important race of 
the Scythians, In identifying Magog with the 
Scythians, however, we must not be understood as 
using the latter term in a strictly ethnographical 
sense, but as a general expression for the tribes 
living north of the Caucasus. We regard Magog 
as essentially a geographical term, just as it was 
applied by the Syrians of the middle ages to Asiatic 
Tartary, and by the Arabians to the district be- 
tween the Caspian and Euxine seas, The inhabitants 
of this district in the time of Ezekiel were un- 
doubtedly the people generally known by the 
classical name of Scythians, In the latter part of 
the 7th century B.c. they had become well known 
as a formidable power through the whole of western 
Asia, As far as the Biblical notices are concerned, 
it is sufficient to state that the Scythians of Ezekiel’s 
age—the Scythians of Herodotus—were in all prob- 
ability a Japhetic race. 

Ma'gor-mis'sabib, literally, “terror on every 
side :” the name given by Jeremiah to Pashur the 
priest, when he smote him and put him in the 
stocks for prophesying against the idolatry of Jeru- 
salem (Jer. xx. 3). 

Mag'piash, one of the heads of the people who 
signed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 20). 
The same as MAGBISH in Ezr. ii, 30. 

Mah’alah, one of the three children of Ham- 
moleketh, the sister of Gilead (1 Chr. vii. 18). 

‘laleel. 1. The fourth in descent from 
Adam, according to the Sethite genealogy, and son 
of Cainan (Gen. v, 12, 13, 15-17; 1 Chr. i. 2)—_ 
2. A descendant of Perez, or Pharez, the son of 
Judah (Neh. xi. 4), 

Mah alath, the daughter of Ishmael, and one of 
the wives of Esau (Gen. xxviii. 9). 

Mah'alath, one of the eighteen wives of king 
Rehoboam, apparently his first (2 Chr. xi. 18 only). 
She was her husband’s cousin, being the daughter 
of king David’s son Jerimoth. 

Mah'alath. The title of Ps. liii., in which this 
rare word occurs, was rendered in the Geneva ver~ 
sion, “To him that excelleth on Mahalath ;”’ which 
was explained in the margin to be ‘an instrument 
or kind of note.” This expresses in short the 
opinions of most commentators, Connecting the 
word with machél (Ex. xv. 20; Ps. cl. 4), rendered 
“‘dance”’ in the A. V., but supposed by many from 
its connexion with instruments of music to be one 
itself, Jerome renders the phrase “on Mahalath,” 
by ‘‘per chorum.” The title of Ps. liii. in the 
Chaldee and Syriac versions contains no trace of the 
word, which is also omitted in the almost identical 
Ps. xiv. From this fact alone it might be inferred 
that it was not intended to point enigmatically to 
the contents of the psalm. Aben Ezra understands 
by it the name of a melody to which the Psalm 
was sung, and Rashi explains it as “ the name 
of a musical instrument,” adding, cubed = 
mediately, with a play upon the word, “ another 
discourse on the Gictuces (machalah) of Israel 
when the Temple was laid waste.” But the 
most probable of all conjectures, and one which 
Gesenius approves, is that of Ludolf, who quotes 


Mentioned in connexion with it belong to 
t puarter, but it is expressly stated by Ezekiel 
* Was to come up from “the sides of the 
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the Ethiopic machlet, by which the «:Odpa of the 
LXX. is rendered in Gen. iv. 21. Fiirst (andw, 
s. v.) explains Mahalath as the name of a musical 
corps dwelling at Abel-Meholah, just as by Gittith 
he understands the band of Levite minstrels at Gath 
Rimmon. A third theory is that of Delitzsch, 
who considers Mahalath as indicating to the choir 
the manner in which the Psalm was to be sung, 
and compares the modern terms mesto, andante 
mesto. 

Mah'alath Lean'noth. The Geneva version of 
Ps, Ixxxviii., in the title of which these words occur, 
has “ upon Malath Leannoth,” and in the margin, 
“that is, to humble. It was the beginning of a 
song, by the tune whereof this Psalm was sung.” 
It is a remarkable proof of the obscurity which 
envelops the former of the two words that the 
same commentator explains it differently in each of 
the passages in which it occurs. In De Wette’s 
translation it is a “flute” in Ps, liii., a “guitar” 
in Ps. ]xxxviii.; and while Rashi in the former 
one explains it as a musical instrument, he 
describes the latter as referring to ‘‘ one sick of love 
and affliction who was afflicted with the punish- 
ments of the captivity.” Augustine and Theodoret 
both understand leannoth of responsive singing. 
There is nothing, however, in the construction of 
the Psalm to show that it was adapted for respon- 
sive singing; and if leannoth be simply “ to sing,” 
it would seem almost unnecessary. It has refer- 
ence, more probably, to the character of the psalm, 
and might be rendered ‘“‘to humble, or afflict,” in 
. which sense the root occurs in verse 7. In support 
of this may be compared, “to bring to remem- 
brance,”” in the titles of Pss, xxxviii. and Ixx.; and 
“to thank,” 1 Chr. xvi. 7. 

Mah'ali; MAHLI, the son of Merari. His name 
oa) in the A. V, but once in this form (Ex. 
vi. 19). 

Mahana‘im, a town on the east of the Jordan, 
intimately connected with the early and middle 
history of the nation of Israel. It purports to 
have received its name at the most important crisis 
of the life of Jacob. He had parted from Laban 
in peace after their hazardous encounter on Mount 
Gilead (Gen. xxxi.), and the next step in the 
journey to Canann brings him to Mahanaim: 
** Jacob went on his way ; and he lifted up his eyes 
and saw the camp of God encamped ; and the angels 
(or messengers) of God met him. And when he 
saw them he said, This is God's host (mahaneh), 
and he called the name of that place Mahanaim.” 
How or when the town of Mahanaim arose on the 
spot thus signalized we are not told.» We next 
meet with it in the records of the conquest. The 
line separating Gad from Manasseh would appear 
to have run through or close to it, since it is named 
in the specification of the frontier of each tribe 
(Josh. xiii. 26 and 29). It was also on the southern 
boundary of the district of Bashan (ver. 30). But 
it was certainly within the territory of Gad (Josh. 
xxi. 38, 39), and therefore on the south side of the 
torrent Jabbok, as indeed we should infer from the 
history of Genesis, in which it lies between Gilead— 
probably the modem Jebel Jilad—and the torrent. 
The town with its ‘suburbs ” was allotted to the 
service of the Merarite Levites (Josh. xxi. 39; 
1 Chron. vi. 80). From some cause—the sanctity 
of its original foundation, or the strength of its 
position—Mahanaim had become in the time of the 
monarchy a place of mark (2 Sam. ii, 9, 12, iv. 6). 
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The same causes which led Abner to fix Ishbosheth’s 
residence at Mahanaim probably induced David to 
take refuge there when driven out of the western 
part of his kingdom by Absalom (2 Sam. xvii. 24; 
1 K. ii. 8), It was then a walled town, capacious 
enough to contain the “ hundreds ” and the ‘ thou- 
sands ”’ of David’s followers (2 Sam, xviii. 1,4 
comp. “ten thousand,” ver. 3); with gates and the 
usual provision for the watchman of a fortified 
town. Mahanaim was the seat of one of Solomon's 
commissariat officers (1 K. iv. 14); and it is 
alluded to in the Song which bears his name (vi. 
13). On the monument of Sheshonk (Shishak) at 
Karnak, in the 22nd cartouche—one of those which 
are believed to contain the names of Israelite cities 
conquered by that king—a name appears which is 
read as M2-ha-n-m*, that is, Mahanaim. If this 
interpretation may be relied on it shows that the 
invasion of Shishak was more extensive than we 
should gather from the records of the Bible (2 Chr. 
xii.), which are occupied mainly with occurrences 
at the metropolis. As to the identification of Ma- 
hanaim with any modern site or remains little can 
be said. To Eusebius and Jerome it appears te 
have been unknown. A place called Mahneh does 
certainly exist among the villages of the east of 
Jordan, though its exact position is not so certaiD. 
Its identity with Mahanaim is upheld by Porter. 
But the distance of Mahneh from the Jordan and 
from both the Wady Ziurka and the Yarmak—each 
of which has claims to represent the torrent Jabbok 
—seems to forbid this conclusion. 

Mah’‘aneh-dan (the ‘ Camp-of-Dan :”), a name 
which commemorated the last encampment of the 
band of six hundred Danite warriors before setting 
out on their expedition to Laish. The position of 
the spot is specified with great precision, as “be 
hind Kirjath-jearim” (Judg. xviii. 12), and as 
“between Zorah and Eshtaol" (xiii. 25). Mr. 
Williams (Holy City, i. 12 note) was shewn a site 
on the north side of the Wady Ismail, N.N.E. 
from Deir el-Howa, which bore the name of Beit 
Mahanem, and which he suggests may be identical 
with Mahaneh Dan. The position is certainly very 
suitable; but the name does not occur in the lists 
or maps of other travellers. : 

Mahara'i (2 Sam. xxiii, 28; 1 Chr. x. 30, 
xxvii. 13), an inhabitant of Netophah in the tribe 
of Judah, and one of David's captains. . ; 

Ma‘hath, 1. The son of Amasai, a Kohathite 
of the house of Korah (1 Chr. vi. 35).-2. ca 
a Kohathite, son of Amasai, in the reign of Hezeki 
(2 Chr, xxix. 12). He was apparently the same 
who is mentioned 2 Chr. xxxi. 13. of 

Mah'avite, The, the designation of Eliel, one 0 
the warriors of king David’s guard, whose Er des 
preserved in the catalogue of 1 Chron. only (xi. 46)- 
The word is plural in the Hebrew text. ‘ig 

Mahas'ioth, one of the 14 sons of Heman 
Kohathite (1 Chr. xxv. 4, 30). ; h 

Ma’her-sha'lal-hash-bas, son of Isaiah, of whom 
nothing more is known than that his name bbe 
given by Divine direction, to indicate that ae 
and Samaria were soon to be plundered by the ki0g 
of Assyria (Is, viii. 1-4). 

Mahia the set of the five daughters of 
Zelophehad, the grandson of Manasseh (Num. sx¥" 
1-11), ; . 

Mah'h. 1, The son of Merari, the son of rel 
and ancestor of the family of the ia He KS 
iii, 20; 1 Chr. vi. 19, 29, xxiv. 26). *n 
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quoted verse there is apparently a gap in the text, 
Libni and Shimei belonging to the family of Ger- 
shom (comp. ver. 20, 42), and Eleazar and Kish 
being afterwards described» as the sons of Mahli 
(1 Chr. xxiii, 21, xxiv. 28).—=-%, The son of Mushi, 
and grandson of Merari (1 Chr. vi. 47, xxlii. 23, 
xxiv. 30), 

Mah'lites, The, the descendants of Mahli the 
son of Merari (Num. iii. 33, xxvi. 58). 

Mah'lon, the first husband of Ruth. He and 
his brother Chilion were sons of Elimelech and 
Naomi, and are described as ‘‘ Ephrathites of Beth- 
lehem-judah ” Nie i, 2, 5; iv. 9, 10; comp. 
1 Sam. xvii. 12). 

Ma‘hol. The father of Ethan the Ezrahite, and 
Heman, Chalcol, and Darda, the four men most 
famous for wisdom next to Solomon himself (1 K. 
iv. 31), who in 1 Chr. ii, 6 are the sons and im- 
mediate descendants of Zerah. 

Maia'neas = MAASEIAH, 7 (1 Esd. ix. 48). 

Mak’az, a place, apparently a town, named once 
only (1 K. iv. 9), in the specification of the juris- 
diction of Solomon’s commissariat officer, Ben- 
Dekar. Makaz has not been discovered. 

Ma'ked or Ma'ged, one of the “strong and 
great” cities of Gilead into which the Jews were 
driven by the Ammonites under Timotheus (1 Macc. 
v. 26, 36), 

Mak‘heloth, a place only mentioned in Num. 
xxxiii, 25 as that of a desert encampment of the 
Israelites, 

Mak’kedah, a place memorable in the annals of 
the conquest of Canaan as the scene of the execution 
by Joshua of the five confederate kings (Josh. x. 
10-30). It unquestionably occurred in the after- 
noon of that tremendous day, which “ was like no 
day before or after it.” After the execution of the 
chiefs Joshua turns to the town itself. To force 
the walls, to put the king and all the inhabitants 
to the sword (ver. 28), is to that indomitable energy, 
still fresh after the gigantic labours and excitements 
of the last twenty-four hours, the work of an hour 
ortwo. And now the evening has arrived, the sun 
is at last sinking—the first sun that has set since 
the departure from Gilgal,—and the tragedy is 
terminated by cutting down the five bodies from 
the trees, and restoring them to the cave, which is 
then so blocked up with stones as henceforth never 
again to become refuge for friend or foe of Israel. 
The taking of Makkedah was the first in that series 
of sieges and destructions by which the Great Captain 
Possessed himself of the main points of defence 
throughout this portion of the country. Its situa- 
tion has hithesto eluded discovery. ‘The report of' 

usebius and Jerome is that it y 8 miles to the 
east of Eleutheropolis, Beit-Jibrin, a position irre- 
Poo with every requirement of the narrative. 

les suggests a ruin on the northern slope of the 

Hoar es Sumt, bearing the somewhat similar name 
pase rte oe Velde would place it at 

MINE, & Vi standing on a low hill 6 or i 
NW. c Bitrin, g 6 or 7 miles 
Pre 8 place, evidently in Jerusalem, the 
"iar of which are denounced by Zephaniah 
ess. Ewald conjectures that it was the “ Phoe- 
‘i Mal quarter" of the city. The meaning of 
tai’ 18 probably a deep hollow, literally a 
plese This the Targum identifies with the 

sik But may it not have been the 

Unee .¢? Which separated the Temple from the 

Pper city, and which at the time of Titus’s siege 
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was, a3 it still is, crowded with the ‘‘ bazaars ”’ of 
the merchants ? 

Mal'achi, the last, and therefore called “ the 
seal’’ of the prophets, as his prophecies constitute 
the closing book of the canon. Of his personal 
history nothing is known. A tradition pre- 
served in Pseudo-Epiphanius relates that Malachi 
was of the tribe of Zebulun, and born after 
the captivity at Sopha in the territory of that 
tribe. According to the same apocryphal story 
he died young, and was buried with his fathers 
in his own country. Jerome, in the preface 
to his Commentary on Malachi, mentions a 
belief which was current among the Jews, that 
Malachi was identical with Ezra the priest. 
With equal probability Malachi has been identified 
with Mordecai, Nehemiah, and Zerubbabel. The 
LXX. render “by Malachi?’ (Mal. i. 1), ‘by the 
hand of his angel ;’’ and this translation appears to 
have given rise to the idea that Malachi, as well as 
Haggai and John the Baptist, was an angel in human 
shape (comp. Mal. iii. 1; 2 Esd.i. 40), The time 
at which his prophecies were delivered is not diffi- 
cult to ascertain. Cyril makes him contemporary 
with Haggai and Zechariah, or a little later. Syn- 
cellus (p. 240 B) places these three prophets under 
Joshua the son of Josedec. That Malachi was con- 
temporary with Nehemiah is rendered probable by 
a comparison of ii. 8 with Neh. xiii, 15; ii, 10-16 
with Neh. xiii. 23, &.; and iii. 7-12 with Neh. 
xiii. 10, &c. That he prophesied after the times 
of Haggai and Zechariah is inferred from his omit- 
ting to mention the restoration of tlie Temple, and 
from no allusion being made to him by Ezra. The 
captivity was already a thing of the long past, and 
is not referred to. The existence of the Temple- 
service is presupposed in i. 10, iii. 1,10. The 
Jewish nation had still a political chief (i. 8), dis- 
tinguished by the same title as that borne by Nehe- 
miah (Neh. xii. 26), to which Gesenius assigns a 
Persian origin. Hence Vitringa concludes that 
Malachi delivered his prophecies after the second 
return of Nehemiah from Persia (Neh. xiii. 6), and 
subsequently to the 32nd year of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus (cir. B.C. 420), which is the date adopted 
by Kennicott, Hales, and Davidson. From the 
striking parallelism between the state of things 
indicated in Malachi’s prophecies and that actually 
existing on Nehemiah’s return from the court of 
Artaxerxes, it is on all accounts highly probable 
that the efforts of the secular governor were on 
this occasion seconded by the preaching of ‘* Jeho- 
vah’s messenger,” and that Malachi occupied the 
same position with regard to the reformation under 
Nehemiah, which Isaiah held in the time of Heze- 
kiah, and Jeremiah in that of Josiah. The last 
chapter of canonical Jewish history is the key to 
the last chapter of its prophecy. The book of 
Malachi is contained in four chapters in our version, 
as in the LXX., Vulgate, and Peshito-Syriac. In 
the Hebrew the 3rd and 4th form but one chapter. 
The whole prophecy naturally divides itself into 
three sections, in the first of which Jehovah is 
represented as the loving father and ruler of His 
people (i. 2-ii. 9); in the second, as the supreme 
God and father of all (ii. 10-16); and in the third, 
as their righteous and final judge (ii. 17-end). 
These may be again subdivided into smaller sec- 
tions, each of which follows a certain order: first, 
a short sentence; then the tical questions 
which might be raised by the people ; and, finally, 
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their ful] and triumphant refutation. The prophecy Mal'los, They of, who, with the people of t 
of Malachi is alluded to in the N. T., and its can- | Tarsus, revolted from Antiochus Epiphanes because a 
onical authority thereby established (comp. Mark | he had bestowed them on one of his concubines i 


(2 Macc. iv. 30). Mallos was an important city 
of Cilicia, lying at the mouth of the Pyramus 


i. 2, ix. 11, 12; Luke i. 17; Rom. ix. 13). : 
(Sethun), on the shore of the Mediterranean, NE. ‘ 


Mal'achy, the prophet Malachi (2 Esd. i. 40). 
Mal'cham. 1. One of the heads of the fathers 





of Benjamin, and son of Shaharaim by his wife | of Cyprus, and about 20 miles from Tarsus Fi 
Hodesh (1 Chr. viii. 9).—-2. The idol Molech, as ( Tersds). ] 
some suppose (Zeph. i. 5). The word literally Mallo'thi, a Kohathite, one of the fourteen sous b 
signifies “ their king,” as the margin of our version of Heman the singer (1 Chr. xxv.'4, 26). ui 
gives it, and is referred by Gesenius to an idol| Mallows. By the Hebrew word mallélach we n 
generally, as invested with regal honours by its | are no doubt to understand some species of Orache, i 
worshippers. and in all probability the Atriplex halimus of x 
Malchi'ah, 1. A descendant of Gershom, the | botanists. It occurs only in Job xxx. 4. Some be 
son of Levi, and ancestor of Asaph the minstrel | writers, as R. Levi (Job xxx.) and Luther, with the a 
(1 Chr. vi. 40).—-2. One of the sons of Parosh, | Swedish and the old Danish versions, hence under- a 
who had married a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 25).—-8. | stood ‘nettles ”” to be denoted by Malluach. Others a 
Enumerated among the sons of Harim, who lived | have conjectured that some species of “ mallow | rt] 
in the time of Ezra (Ezr. x. 31).—4. Son of] (malva) is intended. Sprengel identifies the “ Jew's I 
Rechab, and ruler of the circuit or environs of mallow ” (Corchorus olitorius) with the Malluach. re 
Bethhaccerem (Neh. iii. 14).—6. “The goldsmith’s | There is no doubt -that this same mallow is I 
son,” who assisted Nehemiah in rebuilding the wall | eaten in Arabia and Palestine, the leaves and pods 1g 
of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 31).—6, One of the priests| being used as a pot-herb. But the Atriplex m 
who stood at the left hand of Ezra when he read | Aalimus has undoubtedly the best claim to represent fe 
the law to the people in the street before the water- | the Malluack, ‘| 
gate (Neh. viii. 4).—%. A priest, the father of ie 
Pashur =MALCHIJAH 1 (Neh. xi. 12; Jer. xxxviii. we: 
1).—8, The son of Ham-melech (or “ the king’s | 
son,” as it is translated in 1 K. xxii. 26; 2 Chr. a 
xxviii. 7), into whose dungeon or cistern Jeremiah 
-was cast (Jer. xxxviii. 6). It would seem that the o 
title “king's son” was official, like that of ‘ king’s 
mother,” and applied to one of the royal family, S 
who exercised functions somewhat similar to those ‘ 
of Potiphar in the court of Pharaoh. = 
Mal'chiel (Gen. xlvi. 17), the son of Beriah, the u 
son of Asher, and ancestor of the family of the MAL- 
CHIELITES (Num. xxvi. 45). In 1 Chr. vii. 31 he i 
is called the father, that is founder, of Birzavith. 5 
Mal'chielites, Tho, the descendants of Malchiel, = 
the grandson of Asher (Num. xxvi. 45). . 
Malchi'jah. 1. A priest, the father of Pashur x 
(1 Chr, ix. 12); the same as MALCHIAH 7, and . 
MELCHIAH.—2, A priest, chief of the fifth of the ‘ 
twenty-four courses appointed by David (1 Chr. 4 
xxiv. 9).—-8. A layman of the sons of Parosh, who i. 
put away his foreign wife (Ezr. x. 25),—4, Son, . 
that is, descendant of Harim (Neh. iii. 11).— : 
5. One of the priests who sealed the covenant with = 
Nehemiah (Neh. x. 3).—6. One of the priests who . 
assisted in the solemn dedication of the wall of 2 
Jerusalem under Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 42). e 
Malch'iram, one of the sons of Jeconiah, or Hy 
Jehoiachin (1 Chr, iii. 18). k 
Mal'chi-shu’a, one of the sons of king Saul . 
a Sam. xiv. 49, xxxi, 2; 1 Chr. viii. 33, ix. 39). : 
is position in the family cannot be exactly deter- ‘ : i 
mined. Nothing is eee of him beyond the fact| Mal'luch. 1. A Levite of the family of veri - 
that he fell, with his two brothers, and before his| and ancestor of Ethan the singer (1 et pe 3 i 
father, in the early part of the battle of Gilboa. —2, One of the sons of Bani (Ezr. x. : ) who ~ 
Mal'chus is the name of the servant of the high- | one of the descendants of Harim (Ez. x. family : 
priest, whose right ear Peter cut off at the time of| had married foreign wives.—4, A priest ool” ‘ 
the Saviour’s apprehension in the garden. See the | of priests (Neb. x. 4), and 5. One of the ith Nehe- . 
narrative in Matt. xxvi. 51; Mark xiv. 47; Luke | of the people who signed the covenant families of " 
xxii. 49-51; John xviii. 10. He was the personal | miah (Neh. x. 27).—6. One of the aii. 2)3 . 
servant of the high-priest, and not one of the bailiffs | priests who returned with Zerubbabel (Neh, xii. 4)) & 
or apparitors of the Sanhedrim. It is noticeable| probably the same as No. 4. a caaault b 
that Luke the physician is the only one of the Mamai'as, apparently the same with : 
writers who mentions the act of healing. in Ezr. viii, 16. 2 a word 8 
Mal'eleel. MAHALALEEL, the son of Cainan| Mam'mon (Matt. vi. 24; Luke xvi. 9), of - 
(Luke iil. 37; Gen. v, 12, marg.). which often occurs in the Chaldee Targumé ‘y 
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Onkelos, and later writers, and in the Syriac Ver- 
sion, and which signifies “riches.” It is used in 
St. Matthew as a personification of riches. 

Mamnitanai'mus, a name which appears in the 
lists of 1 Esdr. ix. 34, and occupies the place of 
“ Mattaniah, Mattenai,” in Ezr. x. 37, of which it 
is a corruption. 

‘re, an ancient Amorite, who with his 
brothers Eshchol and Aner was in alliance with 
Abram (Gen. xiv. 13, 24), and under the shade of 
Whose oak-grove the patriarch dwelt in the interval 
between his residence at Bethel and at Beersheba 
(xiii. 18, xviii. 1). The personality of this ancient 
chieftain, unmistakeably though slightly brought 
out in the narrative just cited, is lost in the sub- 
sequent chapters. Mamre is there a mere local 
appellation (xxiii. 17, 19, xxv. 9, xlix, 30, J. 13). 
It does not appear beyond the book of Genesis. 

oe the same as MALLUCH 2 (1 Esdr. 
ix. 30). 

Man. Four Hebrew terms are rendered “ man” 
in the A.V. 1. Adam, (A) The name of the 
man created in the image of God. It appears to be 
derived from ddam, “ he or it was red or ruddy,” 
like Edom. The epithet rendered by us “red” has 
a very wide signification in the Shemitic languages, 
and must not be limited to the English sense. When 
the Arabs apply the term “red” to man, they 
always mean by it “fair.” (B) The name of Adam 
and his wife (v. 1,2: comp. i. 27, in which case 
there is nothing to shew that more than one pair 
is intended), (C) A collective noun, indeclinable, 
having neither construct state, plural, nor feminine 
fornn, used to designate any or all of the descendants 
of Adam. 2, Ish, apparently softened from a form 
unused in the singular by the Hebrews, énesh, 
“man,” “woman,” “men.” It corresponds to 
the Arabic ins, « man,” insdn, softened form eesdn, 
“a man,” “a woman,” and “ man” collectively 
like ins ; and perhaps to the ancient Kgyptian as, 
“a noble.” The variant Enosh occurs as the 
Proper name of a son of Seth and grandson of 
Adam (Gen. iv. 26; 1 Chr. i. 1). In the A. V. 


another. This is the more frequent sense of the 
word. The other view is that it denotes foster= 
brother, brought up at the same breast, and as go 
taken Manaen’s mother, or the woman who reared 
him, would have been also Herod's nurse, Walch’s 
conclusion (not correctly represented by some recent 
writers), combines in a measure these two explana-~ 
tions, He thinks that Manaen was educated in 
Herod’s family along with Antipas and some of his 
other children, and at the same time that he stood 
in the stricter relation of foster-brother to Antipas, 
He lays particular stress on the statement of Jose. 
phus (Ant. xvii. 1, §3) that the brothers Antipas 
and Archelaus were educated in a private way at 
Rome. It is a singular circumstance, to say the 
least, that Josephus (Ant. xv. 10, §5) mentions a 
certain Manaem, who was in high repute among 
the Essenes for wisdom and sanctity, and who 
foretold to Herod the Great, in early life, that he 
was destined to attain royal honours. Lightfoot 
surmises that the Manaem of Josephus may be the 
one mentioned in the Acts; but the disparity be- 
tween his age and that of Herod the Great, to say 
nothing of other difficulties, puts that supposition 
out of the question. 

Mana/hath, a place named in 1 Chr. viii. 6 
only, in connexion with the genealogies of the 
tribe of Benjamin. Of the situation of Manahath 
we know little ornothing. It is tempting to believe 
it identical with the Menuchah mentioned, accord- 
ing to many interpreters, in Judg. xx. 43. Manas 
hath is usually identified with a place of similar 
name in Judah, but this identification is difficult to 
receive, 

Manahath, one of the sons of Shobal, and 
descendant of Seir the Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 23; 
1 Chr. i. 40). 

Mana‘hethites, the. “Half the Manahethites ” 
are named in the genealogies of Judah as descended 
from Shobal, the father of Kirjath-jearim (1 Chr. 
ii, 52), and half from Salma, the founder of Beth- 
lehem (ver. 54), It seems to be generally accepted 
that the same place is referred to in each passage. 
Of the situation or nature of the place or places 
we have as yet no knowledge. It is probably 
identical with Manocho, one of the eleven cities 
which in the LXX. text are inserted between 
verses 59 and 60 of Josh. xy. 

Manas'seas = MANassEH 3, of the sons of 
Pahath Moab (1 Esd. ix. 31; comp. Ezr. x. 30). 

Manas'seh, the eldest son of Joseph by his 
wife Asenath the Egyptian (Gen. xli. 51, xlvi. 20), 
The birth of the child was the first thing which 
had occurred since Joseph’s banishment from Canaan 
to alleviate his sorrows and fill the void left by the 
father and the brother he so longed to behold, and 
it was natural that he should commemorate his 
acquisition in the name MANASSEH, “ Forgetting” 
—‘ For God hath-made-me-forget (nasshani) all 
my toil and all my father’s house.” Both he and 
Ephraim were born before the commencement of the 
famine. Whether the elder of the two sons was 
inferior in form or promise to the younger, or 
whether there was any external reason to justify 
the preference of Jacob, we are not told. It is 
only certain that when the youths were brought 
before their aged grandfather to receive his blessing 
and his name, and be adopted as foreigners into his 
family, Manasseh was degraded, in spite of the 
efforts of Joseph, into the second place. It is 
the first indication of the inferior rank in the 








































gabar, “to be strong,” generally with reference to 
his strength, corresponding to vir and dvfp. 4. 
HMéthim, “men,” always masculine. The singular 
18 to be traced in the antediluvian proper names 
Methusael and Methuselah. Perhaps it may be 
derived from the root math, “he died,” in which 
tase Its use would be very appropriate in Is, xlf. 14, 
this conjecture be admitted, this word would 
“omespond to Bpords and might be read “ mortal.” 
Man'aen is mentioned in Acts xiii. 1 as one of 
the teachers and prophets in the church at Antioch 
at the time of the appointment of Saul and Bar- 
cies ee earies to the ea He is ne 
0 passage. e name signifies 
Consoler ; and both that and his relation to Herod 
ae it quite certain that he was a Jew. The 
erod with whom he is said to have been brought 
se (céytpopos) must have been Herod Antipas. 
ince this Antipas was older than Archelaus, who 
succeeded Herod the Great soon after the birth of 
Mansen must have been somewhat ad- 

befa in years in A.D, 44, when he ap 
- a us in Luke's history. The two following 
thet Principal views with regard to obyrpopos 
adv ve been advanced, and have still their 
; Ocates, One is that it means comrade, associate, 
> More strictly, one brought up, educated with 
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nation which the tribe descended from him after-| Argob (1 K. iv. 13). The genealogies of the tribe 
wards held, in relation to that of his more for-| are preserved in Num. xxvi. 28-34; Josh. xvii. 1, 
tunate brother. But though, like his grand-uncle &c.; and 1 Chr. vii. 14-19. But it seems im- 
Esau, Manasseh had lost his birthright in favour | possible to unravel these so as to ascertain for 
of his younger brother, he received, as Esau had, | instance which of the families remained east of 
a blessing only inferior to the birthright itself. Jordan, and which advanced to the west. Nor 
‘At the time of this interview Manasseh seems to| is it less difficult to fix the exact position of the 
have been about 22 years of age. Whether he| territory allotted to the western half. In Josh. 
married in Egypt we are not told. It is recorded | xvii. 14-18 we find the two tribes of Joseph ‘com- 
that the children of Machir were embraced by | plaining that only one portion had been allotted 
Joseph before his death, but of the personal his- | to them, viz. Mount Ephraim (ver. 15). In reply 


tory of the patriarch Manasseh himeelf no trait | Joshua advises them to go up into the forest (ver. 
15, A. V. “ wood”’), into the mountain which is a 


whatever is given in the Bible, either in the Pen- 
forest (ver. 18). This mountain clothed with 


tateuch or in the curious records preserved in 
1 Chronicles. ‘The position of the tribe of Ma-| forest can surely be nothing but CARMEL. The 
majority of the towns of Manasseh were actually 


nasseh during the march to Canaan was with 
Ephraim and Benjamin on the west side of the|on the slopes either of Carmel itself or of the 
contiguous ranges. From the absence of any 


sacred Tent. The Chief of the tribe at the time 
of the census at Sinai was Gamaliel ben-Pedahzur, | attempt to define a limit to the possessions of 
and its numbers were then 32,200 (Num. i. 10/| the tribe on the north, it looks as if no boundary- 

line had existed on that side. On the south side 


35, ii. 20, 21, vii. 54-59), Of the three tribes 

who had elected to remain on that side of the|the boundary between Manasseh and Ephraim is 

Jordan, Reuben and Gad had chosen their lot| more definitely described, and may be generally 

because the country was suitable to their pastoral | traced with tolerable certainty. It began on the 
east in the territory of Issachar (xvii. 10) at 8 


ions and tendencies, But Machir, Jair, and 
Nobah, the sons of Manasseh, were no shepherds, | place called ASHER, (ver. 7) now Yasir, 12 miles 


They were pure warriors (Num. xxxii. 39; Deut.| N.E. of Nabids. Thence it ran to Michmethab, 
iii, 18, 14,15). The district which these ancient described as facing Shechem (Nabids), though now 
warriors conquered was among the most difficult, | unknown; then went to the right, #. ¢. apparently 
if not the most difficult, in the whole country. | northward, to the spring of Tappuah, also un- 
It embraced the hills of Gilead with their inaccessi-| known; there it fell in with the watercourses 
ble heights and impassable ravines, and the almost | of the torrent Kanah—probably the Nahr Falaik— 
impregnable tract of Argob, which derives its| along which it ran to the Mediterranean. From 
modern name of Lejah from the secure ‘ asylum ” | the indications of the history it would appear that 
it affords to those who take refuge within its natural | Manasseh took very little part in public affairs. 
fortifications, The few personages of eminence | Théy either left all that to Ephraim, or were £0 
whom we can with certainty identify as Manassites, | far removed from the centre of the nation as to 
such as Gideon and Jephthah—for Elijah and others | have little interest in what was taking place. 
may with equal probability have belonged to the| That they attended David's coronation at Hebron 
neighbouring tribe of Gad—were among the most | has already been mentioned. When his rule was 
remarkable characters that Israel produced. But established over all Israel, each half had its distinct 
with the one exception of Gideon the warlike ten- ruler—the western, Joel ben-Pedaiah, the easter, 
dencies of Manasseh seem to have been confined to | Iddo ben-Zechariah (1 Chr. xxvii. 20, 21), From 
the east of the Jordan. There they throve ex- this time the eastern Manasseh fades entirely from 
ceedingly » pushing their way northward over the | our view, and the western is hardly kept betore us 
rich plains of Jaulén and Jedér to the foot of | by an occasional mention. 

Mount Hermon (J Chr. y. 23). At the time| Manas’seh, the thirteenth king of Judah. The 
of the coronation of David at Hebron, while the| reign of this monarch is longer than that of 
western Manasseh sent 18,000, and Ephraim itself'| any other of the house of David. There is none 
20,800, the eastern Manasseh, with Gad and Reuben, | of which we know so little. In part, it may be, 
mustered to the number of 120,000. But, though | this was the direct result of the character and 
thus outwardly prosperous, a similar fate awaited | policy of the man. In part, doubtless, it is to be 
them in the end to that which befel Gad and| traced to the abhorrence with which the follow- 
Reuben ; they gradually assimilated themselves to | ing generation looked back upon it as the period 
the old inhabitants of the country (ib. 25), They} of lowest degradation to which their country 
relinquished too the settled mode of life and the|had ever fallen. The birth of Manasseh is ed 
defined limits which befitted the members of a| twelve years before the death of Hezekiah, 3.C 
federal nation, and gradually became Bedouins of |710 (2 K. xsi, 1). We must therefore, infer 
the wilderness (1 Chr. v. 19, 22). On them first | either that there had been no heir to the throne UP 
descended the punishment which was ordained to|to that comparatively late period in his reign, oF 
be the inevitable consequence of such misdoing. | that any that had been born had died, or ali 
They, first of all Israel, were carried away by Pul| sometimes happened in the succession of Jewis 
and Tiglath-Pileser, and settled in the Assyrian | and other Eastern kings, the elder som was hich 
eee (ib. 26). The connexion, however, be-|over for the younger. There are reasons bk 
dies east and west had been kept up to a certain | make the former the more probable mete a 
Gee In Bethshean, the most easterly city of | Hezekiah, it would seem, recovering from his # 

: oe ae Manasseh, the two portions all but | ness, anxious to avoid the danger that had ecg 
ath David had judges or officers there for all | him of leaving his kingdom without an heir, ! 1) 
Sol 's sacred and secular (1 Chr, xxvi. 32); and | ries, at or about this time, Hephzibah (2 K. =. of 
oe sere commissariat officer, Ben-Geber, ruled|the daughter of one of the citizens or princes, 

er the towns of Jair and the whole district of | Jerusalem. ‘The child that is born from this 
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is called Manasseh. This name too is strangely | emptied and wiped out, and exposed to the winds 
significant. It appears nowhere else in the history | of Heaven till it was cleansed. Foremost, we may 
of the kingdom of Judah. How are we to account | well believe, among those who thus bore their 
for so singular and unlikely a choice? The answer | witness was the old prophet, now bent with the 
is, that the name embodied what had been for weight of fourscore years, who had in his earlier 
years the cherished object of Hezekiah’s policy and | days protested with equal courage against the 
hope. To take advantage of the overthrow of the| crimes of the king’s grandfather. On him tuo, 
rival kingdom by Shalmaneser, and the anarchy | according to the old Jewish tradition, came the 
in which its provinces had been left, to gather | first shock of the persecution, But the persecution 
round him the remnant of the population, to bring | did not stop there. It attacked the whole order 
them back to the worship and faith of their fathers, | of the true prophets, and those who followed 
this had been the second step in his great national | them. The heart and the intellect of the nation 
reformation (2 Chr. xxx. 6). It was at least par | were crushed out, and there would seem to have 
tially successful. “ Divers of Asher, Manasseh, and | been no chroniclers left to record this portion of its 
Zebulun, humbled themselves and came to Jeru- history. Retribution came soon in the natural 
salem.” They were there at the great passover. | sequence of events. There are indications that the 
The work of destroying idols went on in Ephraim | neighbouring nations—Philistines, Moabites, Am- 
and Manasseh as well as in Judah (2 Chr. xxxi. 1). | monites—who had been tributary under Hezekiah, 
The last twelve years of Hezekiah’s reign were not, | revolted at some period in the reign of Manasseh, 
however, it will be remembered, those which were | and asserted their independence (Zeph. ii. 4-19; 
likely to influence for good the character of his| Jer. xlvii. xlviii, xlix.). The Babylonian alliance 
successor, His policy had succeeded. He had| bore the fruits which had been predicted. The 
thrown off the yoke of the king of Assyria, and | rebellion of Merodach-Baladan was crushed, and 
had made himself the head of an independent | then the wrath of the Assyrian king fell on those 
kingdom. But he goes a step further. The} who had supported him. © Judaea was again over- 
ambition of being a great potentate continued, | run by the Assyrian armies, and this time the inva- 
and it was to the results of this ambition that | sion was more successful than that of Sennacherib. 
the boy Manasseh succeeded at the age of twelve. | The city apparently was taken. The king himself 
His accession appears to have been the signal for | was made prisoner and carried off to Babylon, 
an entire change, if not in the foreign policy, | There his eyes were opened, and he repented, and 
at any rate in the religious administration of | his prayer was heard, and the Lord delivered him 
the kingdom. The change which the king’s mea-| (2 Chr. xxxiii. 12, 13). Two questions meet us 
sures brought about was after all, superficial. | at this point. (1) Have we satisfactory grounds 
The idolatry which was publicly discountenanced, | for believing that this statement is historically 
was practised privately (Is. i. 29, ii. 20, Ixv. 3).| true? (2) If we accept it, to what period in the 
It was, moreover, the traditional policy of “the | reign of Manasseh is it to be assigned? It has been 
princes of Judah ” (comp. 2 Chr. xxiv, 17), to| urged in regard to (1) that the silence of the 
favour foreign alliances and the toleration of foreign | writer of the books of Kings is conclusive against 
Worship, as it was that of the true priests and | the trustworthiness of the narrative of 2 Chronicles. 
Prophets to protest against it. It would seem, | It is believed that that answer is not far to seek. 
accordingly, as if they urged upon the young king | (1) The silence of a writer who sums up the his- 
t scheme of’ a close alliance with Babylon which | tory of a reign of 55 years in 19 verses as to one 
condemned, and as the natural conse- alleged event in it is surely a weak ground for 

quence of this, the adoption, as far as possible, of | refusing to accept that event on the authority of 
its worship, and that of other nations whom it was | another historian. (2) The omission is in part 
desirable to conciliate. The result was a debase-| explained by the character of the narrative of 
ment which had not been equalled even in the| 2 K. xxi. The writer deliberately turns away 
reign of Ahaz, uniting in one centre the abomina- from the history of the days of shame, and not 
Hons which elsewhere existed separately. Not | less from the personal biography of the king. 
content with sanctioning their presence in the Holy | (3) The character of the writer of 2 Chronicles, 
City, as Solomon and Rehoboam had done, he defiled | obviously a Levite, and looking at the facts of the 
With it the Sanctuary itself (2 Chr. xxxiii, 4). The | history from the Levite point of view, would lead 
Worship thus introduced was predominantly Baby- | him to attach greater importance to a partial rein- 
Onlan in itscharacter. With this, however, there | statement of the old ritual and to the cessation 
Was associated the old Molech worship of the | of persecution. (4) There is one peculiarity in the 
Ammonites. The fires were rekindled in the valley | history which is, in some measure, of the nature of 
of Ben-Hinnom. The Baal and Ashtaroth ritual, | an undesigned coincidence, and so confirms it, The 
which bad been imported under Solomon from the captains of the host of Assyria take Manasseh to 
Phoenicians, was revived with fresh splendour. All Babylon. The narrative fits in, with the utmost 
this was accompanied by the extremest moral de- accuracy, to the facts of Oriental history. The 
gradation, Every faith was tolerated but the old | first attempt of Babylon to assert its independence 
It ipo rael. This was abandoned and proscribed. | of Nineveh failed. It was erushed by Esarhaddon, 
a “asy to imagine the bitter grief and burning | and for a time the Assyrian king held his court 
indignation of those who continued faithful. They | at Babylon, so as to effect more completely the 
ie out in words of corresponding stren reduction of the rebellious province. There is 
rt Was coming on Jerusalem which should make | (5) the fact of agreement with the intervention of 
fsa of men to tingle (2 K. xxi. 12). The line | the Assyrian king in 2 K. xvii. 24, just at the 
te aide and the plummet of the house of Ahab | same time. The circumstance just noticed enables 
‘hat be the doom of the Holy City. Like a vessel | us to return an approximate answer to the other 
had once been fall of precious ointment, but | question. The duration of Esarhaddon’s Baby- 
Twards become foul, Jerusalem should be | lonian reign is calculated as from 3B.c. 680-607 ; 
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and Manasseh’s captivity must therefore have fallen | membra of such a work,—@. One of the descendants 
within those limits. A Jewish tradition fixes the | of Pahath-Moab, who in the days of Ezra had 
22nd year of his reign as the exact date ; and this, ! married a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 30).—8. One of 
according as we adopt the earlier or the later date {the laymen, of the family of Hashum, who put 
of his accession, would give B.c. 676 or 673. The | away his foreign wife at Ezra’s command (Ezr, x. 
period that followed is dwelt upon by the writer |33).—4, In the Hebrew text of Judg. xviii. 30, 
of 2 Chr. as one of a great change for the better. | the name of the priest of the graven image of the 
The compassion or death of Esarhaddon led to his Danites is given as “‘ Jonathan, the son of Gershom, 
release, and he returned after some uncertain in- / the son of Manasseh ;” the last word being written 
terval of time to Jerusalem. The old faith of | qpy3p, and a Masoretic note calling attention to 
Israel was no longer persecuted. Foreign idolatries | the “ nun suspended.” Rashi’s note upon the 
were no longer thrust, in all their foulness, into | passage is as follows :— On account of the honour 
the Sanctuary itself. The altar of the Lord was | of Moses he wrote Nun to change the name; and 
again restored, and peace-offerings and thank- | it is written suspended to signify that it was not 
offerings sacrificed to Jehovah (2 Chr. xxxiii. 15, Manasseh but Moses.” The LXX., Peshito-Syriac, 
16). But beyond this the reformation did not go. and Chaldee all read “ Manasseh,” but the Vulgate 
The other facts known of Manasseh’s reign connect | retains the original and undoubtedly the true read- 
themselves with the state of the world round him. | ing, Moyses. Kennicott attributes the presence of 
The Assyrian monarchy was tottering to its fall,|the Nun to the corruption of MSS, by Jewish 
and the king of Judah seems to have thought that | transcribers, With regard ,to the chronological 
it was still possible for him to rule as the head of | difficulty of accounting for the presence of a grand. 
a strong and independent kingdom. He fortified} son of Moses at an apparently late period, there 1s 
Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxvii. 3), and put captains of | every reason to believe that the last five chapters. 
war in all the fenced cities of Judah. There was, | of Judges refer to earlier events than 
it must be remembered, a special reason, Egypt which they are placed. In xx. 29 Phinehas the son 
was become strong and aggressive under Psammi- of Eleazar, and therefore the grandson of Aaron, 18 
tichus. About this time we find the thought of| said to have stood before the ark, and there is 
an Egyptian alliance again beginning to gain favour. | therefore no difficulty in supposing that a grandson 
The very name of Manasseh’s son, Amon, identical | of Moses might be alive at the same time, which 
in form and sound with that of the great sun-god | was not long after the death of Joshua. 
of Egypt, is probably an indication of the gladness Manas'ses. 1. MaNasseH 4, of the sons of 
with which the alliance of Psammitichus was|Hashum (1 Esd. ix. 33).—8. MANASsEH, k 
welcomed. As one of its consequences, it involved | of Judah, (Matt. i. 10), to whom the apocryp 
probably the supply of troops from J udah to serve | prayer is attributed.—3. MANASSEH, the son of 
in the armies of the Egyptian king. In return for| Joseph (Rev. vii. 6).——4. A wealthy inhabitant 
this Manasseh, we may believe, received the help | of Bethulia, and husband of Judith, according 
of the chariots and horses for which Egypt was|to the legend (Jud. viii. 2, 7, % 3, x” 22, 
always famous (Is. xxxi. 1). If this was the close | 23, 24). 
of Manasseh’s reign, we can understand how it was| Manas’ses, the Prayer of. 1. The repentance 
that on his death he was buried as Ahaz had been, | and restoration of Manasseh (2 Chr. xxi. 12 ff.) 
not with the burial of a king, in the sepulchres of | furnished the subject of many legendary stories. 
the house of David, but in the garden of Uzza|‘ His prayer unto his God »” was still preserved 
(2 K. xxi, 26), and that, long afterwards, in spite | “in the book of the kings of Israel’ when the 
of his repentance, the Jews held his name in abhor- | Chronicles were compiled (2 Chr. xxx. 18), ad, 
vence, The habits of a. sensuous and debased | aRer this record was lost, the subject was likey 
worship had eaten into the life of the people; and | to attract the notice of later writers. “The Prayer 
though they might be repressed for a time by | of Manasseh,” which is found in some MSS. of the 
force, as in the reformation ‘of Josiah, they burst | LXX., is the work of one who has endeavoured . 
out again, when the pressure was removed, with | express, not without true feeling, the thoughts 
fresh violence, and rendered even the zeal of the|the repentant king. 2. The Greek text 18 Un 
best of the Jewish kings fruitful chiefly in hypo- | doubtedly original, and not a mere translation fv 
crisy and unreality. The intellectual life of the | the Hebrew. ‘The writer was well acquainte! W 
people suffered in the same degree. The persecu- the LXX. But beyond this there is nee 
tion cut off all who, trained in the schools of the | determine the date at which he lived. The air 
prophets, were the thinkers and teachers of the| sion to the patriarchs (1, 8) appears to fix n 
people. But little is added by later tradition to| authorship on a Jew; but the clear teaching . 
the O. T. narrative of Manasseh’s reign. The|repentance points to a time certainly not ra 
prayer that bears his name among the apocryphal | before the Christian era. There 1s 10 aut 
books can hardly, in the absence of any Hebrew | of the place at which the Prayer was hat ed 
original, be considered as identical with that re-| 3, The earliest reference to the Prayer is pate! 
ferred to in 2 Chr. xxxiii., and is probably rather 


ir. 221 A-D.)s 
the result of an attempt to work out the hint there 


in a fragment of Julius Africanus (Cl. * 7 i 

: but it may be doubted whether the words in ther 
supplied than the reproduction of an older docu- 
ment. There are reasons, however, for believing 


original form clearly referred to the present com> 
that there existed at some time or other, a fuller 


position (Jul. Afric. fr. 40) 

gat more or less legendary, of Manasseh and 
te conversion, from which the prayer may possibly 
ve been an excerpt preserved for devotional pur- 
are (it appears for the first time in the Apostolical 
oie ra when the rest was rejected as worth- 
- Scattered here and there, we find the disjecta 














































ii. 22), The Prayer is found in 
mS, A The Prayer was never distinctly eM in 
as a canonical writing, though it was inciu®™. 


and has been deservedly retained among the on 
crypha in A. V. and by Luther. The 
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MANASSITES 


translation which occurs in Vulgate MSS. is not 


by the hand of Jerome. 


Manass‘ites, the, that is, the members of the 
tribe of Manasseh. The word occurs but thrice 
in the A. V. viz. Deut. iv.43; Judg. xii. 4; and 


2K. x. 33. 


Man'drakes (Heb. duddim). The duddim (the 
word occurs only in the plural number) are men- 


tioned in Gen. xxx. 14, 15, 16, and in Cant. vii. 
13. From the former passage we learn that they 
were found in the fields of Mesopotamia, where 
Jacob and his wives were at one time living, and 
that the fruit was gathered ‘‘ in the days of wheat- 
harvest,” i.e, in May. From Cant. vii. 13 we 
learn that the plant in question was strong-scented, 
and that it grew in Palestine. Various attempts 
have been made to identify the duddim. The most 
satisfactory is certainly that which supposes the 
mandrake (Atropa mandragora) to be the plant 
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The Mandrake (Atropa Mandragora). 
denoted by the Hebrew word. The LXX., the 
re the Syriac, and the Arabic versions, the 
argums, the most learned of the Rabbis, and 
many later commentators, are in favour of the 
translation of the A. V. It is well known that 
: mandrake is far from odoriferous, the whole 
rant being, in European estimation at all events, 
of fetid. _ But Oedmann, after quoting a number 
Authorities to show that the mandrakes were 
ey the Arabs for their odour, makes the 
set Wibg just remark :—“ It is known that Orientals 
an especial value on strongly smelling things 
0 more delicate European senses are un- 
+++.» The intoxicating qualities of the 
mr gg far from lessening its value, would 
rl to it, for every one knows with what 
Orientals use all kinds of preparations 
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to produce intoxication.” That the fruit was fit to 
be gathered at the time of wheat-harvest is clear 
from the testimony of several travellers. Schultze 
found mandrake-apples on the 15th of May. Has- 
selquist saw them at Nazareth early in May. Dr. 
Thomson found mandrakes ripe on the lower ranges 
of Lebanon and Hermon towards the end of April. 
The mandrake ( Atropa mandragora) is closely allied 
to the well-known deadly nightshade (A. bella- 
donna), and belongs to the order Solanaceae. 

Ma'neh. [WeEIGUTS AND MEASURES. ] 

Manger, This word occurs only in connexion 
with the birth of Christ, in Luke ii. 7, 12, 16. 
The original term is @dtvn, which is found but 
once besides in the N. T., viz. Luke xiii. 15, 
where it is rendered by “stall.” The word in 
classical Greek undoubtedly means a manger, crib, 
or feeding trough ; but according to Schleusner its 
real signification in the N. T. is the open court- 
yard, attached to the inn or khan, and enclosed by 
a rough fence of stones, wattle, or other slight 
material, into which the cattle would be shut at 
night, and where the poorer travellers might 
unpack their animals and take up their lodging, 
when they were cither by want of room or want 
of means excluded from the house. The above 
interpretation is of course at.variance with the 
traditional belief that the Nativity took place in a 
cave. Professor Stanley has however shown how 
destitute of foundation this tradition is. 

Ma'ni. The same as Bani, 4 (1 Esd. ix. 30; 
comp. Ezr. x, 29), 

Man'lius, T. In the account of the conclusion of 
the campaign of Lysias (B.c. 163) against the 
Jews given in 2 Macc, xi., four letters are intro- 
duced, of which the last purports to be from 
‘©L, Memmius and T. Manlius, ambassadors of 
the Romans” (ver, 34-38), confirming the conces- 
sions made by Lysias, There can be but little 
doubt that the letter is a fabrication. No such 
names occur among the many legates to Syria 
noticed by Polybius; and there is no room for 
the mission of another embassy between two re- 
corded shortly before and after the death of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, If, as seems likely, the true 
reading is T. Manius (not Manlius), the writer was 
probably thinking of the former embassy when 
C. Sulpicius and Manius Sergius were sent to 
Syri 
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Msn'na (Heb. man). The most important passages 
of the O. T, on this topic are the following :—Ex. 
xvi. 14-36; Num. xi. 7-9; Deut. viii. 3, 165; Josh. 
v.12; Ps, Ixxviii. 24,25; Wisd. xvi. 20,21. From 
these passages we learn that the manna came every 
morning except the Sabbath, in the form of a small 
round seed resembling the hoar frost; that it must 
be gathered early, before the sun became so hot as to 
melt it; that it must be gathered every day except 
the Sabbath; that the attempt to lay aside for a 
succeeding day, except on the day immediately pre- 
ceding the Sabbath, failed by the substance becoming 
wormy and offensive; that it was prepared for food 
by grinding and baking; that its taste was like fresh 
oil, and like wafers made with honey, equally agree- 
able to all palates ; that the whole nation subsisted 
upon it for forty years; that it suddenly ceased 
when they first got the new corn of the land of 
Canaan; and that it was always regarded as a 
miraculous gift directly from God, and not as a 
product of nature. The natural products of the 
Arabian deserts and other Oriental regions, which 
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MANNA 


bear the name of manna, have not the qualities or 
uses ascribed to the manna of Scripture. The manna 
of Scripture we regard as wholly miraculous, and 
not in any respect a product of nature. The etymo- 
logy and meaning of the word manna are best given 
by the old authorities, the Septuagint, the Vulgate, 
and Josephus. According to all these authorities, 
with which the Syriac also agrees, the Hebrew word 
man, by which this substance is always designated 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, is the neuter interroga- 
tive pronoun (what ?) ; and the name is derived 
from the inquiry (man hu, what is this ?), which 
the Hebrews made when they first saw it upon the 

‘ound. The Arabian physician Avicenna gives 
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the following description of the manna which in his 
time was used as a medicine :—*“ Manna is a dew 
which falls on stones or bushes, becomes thick like 
honey, and can be hardened so as to be like grains 
The substance now called manna in the 


of corn.” 



























Tamariz Gallica. 


Arabian desert through which the Israelites passed, 
is collected in the month of June from the tarfa 
or tamarisk shrub ( Zamarix gallica), According 
to Burckhardt it drops from the thorns on the sticks 
and leaves with which the ground is covered, and 
must be gathered early in. the day, or it will be 
melted by the sun. ‘The Arabs cleanse and boil it, 
Herp it through a cloth, and put it in leathern 
- ttles ; and in this way it can be kept uninjured 
or “rites years. They use it like honey or butter 
with their unleavened bread, but never make it 
into cakes or eat it by itself. Rauwolf and some 
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more recent travellers have observed that the dried 
grains of the oriental manna were like the coriander- 
seed, Niebuhr observed that at Mardin in Meso- 
potamia, the manna lies like meal on the leaves of 
a tree called in the East ballét and afs or as, which 
he regards as a species of oak. The harvest is in 
July and August, and much more plentiful in wet 
than dry seasons. In the valley of the Jordan 
Burckhardt found manna like gum on the leaves 
and branches of the tree gharrob, which is as large 
as the olive-tree, having a leaf like the poplar, 
though somewhat broader. Two other shrubs 
which have been supposed to yield the manna of 
Scripture, are the Alhagi maurorum, or Persian 
manna, and the Alhagt desertorum,—thorny plants 
common in Syria. ‘The manna of European com- 
merce comes mostly from Calabria and Sicily, It 
is gathered during the months of June and July 
from some species of ash (Ornus Europaea and 
Ornus rotundifolia), from which it drops in con- 
sequence of a puncture by an insect resembling the 
locust, but distinguished from it by having a sting 
under its body. The substance is fluid at night, 
and resembles the dew, but in the morning it begins 
to harden. 


Mano'ah, the father of Samson; a Danite, native 
of the town of Zorah (Judg. xiii. 2). The narra- 
tive of the Bible (xiii. 1-23), of the circumstances 
which preceded the birth of Samson, supplies us 
with very. few and faint traits of Manoah’s chame- 
ter or habits. He seems to have had some occll- 
pation which separated him during part of the day 
from his wife, though that was not field work, be- 
cause it was in the field that his wife was found by 
the angel during his absence. He was hospitable, 
as his forefather Abram had been before him; he 
was a worshipper of Jehovah, and reverent to & 
great degree of fear. These faint lineaments are 
brought into somev shat greater distinctness by Jo- 
sephus (Ant, v. 8, §2; 3), on what authority we 
have no means of judging, though his account 1s 
doubtless founded on some ancient Jewish tradition 
or record, We hear of Manoah once agai) in cone 
nexion with the marriage of Samson to the Philis 
tine of Timnath, His father and his mother re 
monstrated with him thereon, but to no purpose 
(xiv. 2, 3), They then accompanied him to Tim- 
nath, both on the preliminary visit (vers 5 8)» 
and to the marriage itself (9, 10). Manoah ap- 
pears not to have survived his son. 

Manslayer. ‘he cases of manslaughter men 
tioned appear to be a sufficient sample of the eal 
tion of the lawgiver. 4: Death by a blow in 
sudden quarrel (Num. xxxv. =). b, Dea 25) 
stone or missile thrown at random (ib, 22, #0) 
c. By the blade of an axe flying from its 
(Deut. xix. 5). d. Whether the case of 0 . 
killed by falling from a roof unprovided wi 
parapet involved the guilt of manslaughter on 


owner, is not clear; but the law seems ee 


revent the imputation of malice in any 
by preventing * far as possible the occurrence © 
the fact itself (Deut. xxii. 8). 
like cases the manslayer was 
city of refuge. Besides these 
mentioned as cases of homicide. 

known to be vicious, causing 

being, was to be put to death, 
unclean. But if it was known to 
owner also was liable to fine, and 
xxi, 28, 31). ©. A thief overtak 


allowed to 

the following may 
a, An ani y not 

ea 
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MANTLE 


the act might lawfully be put to death, but if the 
sun had risen the act of killing him was to be re- 
garded as murder (Ex. xxii. 2, 3), 

Mantle, The word employed in the A. V. to 
translate no less than four Hebrew terms, entirely 
distinct and independent both in derivation and 
meaning. 1, S’micah. This word occurs but onee, 
viz. Judg. iv. 18, where it denotes the thing with 
which Jael covered Sisera, It may be inferred that 
it was some part of the regular furniture of the tent. 
The clue to a more exact signification is given by 
the Arabic version of the Polyglott, which renders 
it by alcatifah, a word which is explained by Dozy 
to mean certain articles of a thick fabric, in shape 
like a plaid or shawl, which are commonly used for 
beds by the Arabs.—9, Met. (Rendered “ mantle” 
in 1 Sam. xv. 27, xxviii. 14; Ear. ix. 3, 53; Job i, 
20, ii, 12; and Ps, cix. 29.) This word is in other 
passages of the A. V. rendered “ coat,” ** cloak,” 
and “ robe.” This inconsistency is undesirable ; but 
in one case only—that of Samuel—is it of import- 
ance. It is interesting to know that the garment 
Which his mother made and brought to the infant 
Prophet at her annual visit to the Holy Tent at 
Shiloh was a miniature of the official priestly tunic 
or robe; the same that the great Prophet wore in 
mature years (1 Sam. xv. 27 ), and by which he was 
on one occasion actually identified (xxviii, 14), —§, 
H@atéphéh (the Hebrew word is found in Is, iii. 22 
only), Apparently some article of a lady’s dress ; 
probably an exterior tunic, longer and ampler than 

Internal one, and provided with sleeves. But 
the most remarkable of the four is :—m4, Addereth 
(rendered « mantle” in 1 K. xix. 13, 19; 2 K. ii. 
8, 13, 14; elsewhere « garment” and «robe *); 
since by it, and it only, is denoted the cape or 
wrapper which, with the exception of a strip of 

in or leather round his loins, formed, as we have 
every reason to believe, the sole garment of the 
Prophet Elijah, It was probably of sheepskin, such 
as Is worn by the modern dervishes, 

Ma'och, the father of Achish, king of Gath, with 
whom David took refuge (1 Sam. xxvii. 2), 

Ma'‘on, one of the cities of the tribe of J udah, in 
ict of the mountains; a member of the 
‘me group which contains also the names of Car- 
mel and Ziph (Josh, xv, 55). Its interest for us 
8 10 its connexion with David (1 Sam. xxiii, 24, 
25). The name of Maon still exists all but un- 
ged in the mouths of the Arab herdsmen and 
Peasants in the south of Palestine, Hain is a lofty 
fonical hill, south of, and about 7 miles distant 
om, Hebron. In the genealogical records of the 
tribe of Judah in 1 Chronicles, Maon appears as a 
dant of Hebron. It should not however be 
deneoked that in the original the name of Maon is 
Siri hide ist oe Mehunim, and it is quite 
ore the con i 
ie of thei jetta quest it may have been 
onites. the, a people mentioned in one of the 
of Jehovah to the repentant Israelites (Judg. 
fect name agrees with that of a le re- 
nid in the desert far south of Palestine, dicated 
nt eA. V. called MEHUNIM; but, as no invanion of 
by this people is related before the date of the 
Pesage in question, various explanations and con- 
ia have been offered. The reading of the 
in both Pi ’—is remarkable as being found 
peat € great MSS., and having on that account 
rong claim to be considered as the reading of the 
‘tient Hebrew text 
Cow, D, B, 
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Mn'ra, the name wnich Naout adopted in the 
exclamation forced from her by the recognition of 
her fellow-citizens at Bethlehem (Ruth i, 20), 
“Call me not Naomi (pleasant), but call me Mam 
(bitter), for Shaddai+ hath dealt-very-bitterly (ha- 
mér) with me,” 

Ma'rah, a place which lay in the wilderness of 
Shur or Etham, three days’ journey distant (Ex. 
xv, 22-24, Num. xxxiii. 8) from the place at which 
the Israelites crossed the Red Sea, and where was a 
spring of bitter water, sweetened subsequently by 
the casting in of a tree which “the Lord showed ” 
to Moses. It has been suggested that Moses made 
use of the berries of the plant Ghirkild, and whieh 
still it is implied would be found similarly to ope 
rate. Howarah, distant 16} hours from Ayoun 
Mousa, has been by Robinson, as also by Burck- 
hardt, Schubert, and Wellsted, identified with it, 
apparently because it is the bitterest. water in the 
neighbourhood. Winer says that a still bitterer 
well lies east of Marah, the claims of which Tisch- 
endorf, it appears, has supported. Lepsius prefers 
Wady Ghitrundel. Prof. Stanley thinks that the 
claims may be left between this and Howarah, 

Mar’alah, one of the landmarks on the boundary 
of the tribe of Zebulun (Josh. xix, 11). 

Maran‘atha, an expression used by St. Paul at 
the conclusion of his first Epistle to the Corinthians 
(xvi. 22). It is a Grecised form of the Aramaic 
words mdran dthd, “our Lord cometh.” 

Marble. Like the Greek udppyapos, the Heb. 
shésh, the generic term for marble, may probably be 
taken to mean almost any shining stone. The so- 
called marble of Solomon’s architectural works, 
which Josephus calls Af6os reurds, may thus have 
been limestone—(a) from near Jerusalem ; (5) from 
Lebanon (Jura limestone), identical with the ma- 
terial of the Sun Temple at Baalbec; or (c) white 
marble from Arabia or elsewhere. There can be no 
doubt that Herod, both in the Temple and elsewhere, 
employed Parian or other marble. ‘The marble pillars 
and tesserae of various colours of the palace at Susa 
came doubtless from Persia itself (Esth. i, 8). 

Marcheshvan. [Montus. ] 

Mar'cus. The Evangelist Mark, who was cousin 
to Barnabas (Col. iv. 10), and the companion and 
fellow-labourer of the apostles Paul (Philem. 24) 
and Peter (1 Pet. v. 18). 

Mardoche'us. 1. Morpecar, the uncle of 
Esther, in the apocryphal additions (Esth. x. 1, xi, 
2, 12, xii. 1-6, xvi. 13; 2 Macc. xv. 36).—2. = 
MORDECAI, who returned with Zerubbabel and 
Joshua (1 Esdr, v. 8). 

Mar’eshah, one of the cities of Judah in the dis- 
trict of the Shefelah or low country ; named in the 

same group with KEILAH and NeEzrB (Josh. xy. 
44). If we may so interpret the notices of 1 Chr. 
ii. 42, Hebron itself was colonized from Mareshah. 
It was one of the cities fortitied and garrisoned by 
Rehoboam after the rupture with the northern 
kingdom (2 Chr. xi. 8). The natural inference 
is, that it commanded some pass or position of 
approach (comp. 2 Chr. xiv. 9). Mareshah is 
mentioned once or twice in the history of the Mac- 
cabaean struggles, Judas probably passed through 
it on his way from Hebron to avenge the defeat ot 
Joseph and Azarias (1 Macc. v. 66). A few days 
later it afforded a refuge to Gorgias when severely 
wounded in the attack of Dositheus (2 Macc. xii. 
35). It was burnt by Judas in his Idurnaean war, 
in passing from Hebron to Azotus, sepa the year 
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110 3.c. it was taken from the Idumaeans by John | preaching, and thus“ interpreted ” it to the charch 


Hyrcanus. It was in ruins in the 4th century, 





at large. 


The report that Mark was the companion 


when Eusebius and Jerome describe it as in the | of Peter at Rome, is no doubt of great antiquity. 





second mile from Eleutheropolis. S.S.W. of Beit- 


Sent on a mission to Egypt by Peter, Mark there 


jibrin — in all probability Eleutheropolis —and a | founded the church of Alexandria, and preached in 
little over a Roman mile therefrom, is a site called various places, then returned to Alexandria, of which 
Marash, which is very possibly the representative | church he was bishop, and suffered a martyr’s death. 


of the ancient Mareshah. 


37; Mic. i. 15).—@. Father of Hebron, and appar- 


On two other occasions | But none of these later details rest on sound au- 
Mareshah comes forward in the O. T. (2 Chr. xx. | thority. 


Mark, Gospel of. The characteristics of this 


ently a son or descendant of Caleb the brother of | Gospel, the shortest of the four inspired records, 
Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii. 42), who derived his descent | will appear from the discussion of the various 
from Judah through Pharez.—8, In 1 Chr. iv. 21 | questions that have been raised about it.I. Sources 


we find Mareshah again named as deriving his origin 
from SHELAH, the third son of Judah. 

Mar'imoth = MeRai0Tu the priest (2 Esdr. i. 2; 
comp. Ezr. vii. 3). 

Ma'risa, Mareshah (2 Mace. xii. 35). 

Mark. Mark the Evangelist is probably the 
same as “John whose surname was Mark” (Acts 
xii. 12, 25). Grotius indeed maintains the contrary. 
But John was the Jewish name, and Mark, a name 
of frequent use amongst the Romans, was adopted 
afterwards, and gradually superseded the other. 
John Mark was the son of a certain Mary, who 
dwelt at Jerusalem, and was therefore probably 
born in that city (Acts xii, 12). He was the cousin 
of Barnabas (Col. iv.10). It was to Mary’s house, 
as toa familiar haunt, that Peter came after his de- 
liverance from prison (Acts xii. 12), and’ there 
found ‘‘many gathered together praying ;” and 
probably John Mark was converted by Peter from 
meeting him in his mother’s house, for he speaks 
of “ Marcus my son” (1 Pet. v. 13). The theory 
that he was one of the seventy disciples is without 
any warrant. Another theory, that an event of 
the night of our Lord’s betrayal, related by Mark 
alone, is one that befell himself, must not be so 
promptly dismissed (Mark xiv. 51, 52). The detail 
of facts is remarkably minute, the name only is 
wanting. The most probable view is that St. Mark 
suppressed his own name, whilst telling a story 
which he had the best means of knowing. Anxious 
to work for Christ, he went with Paul and Barna- 
bas as their “ minister ” on their first journey; but 
at Perga, as we have seen above, turned back (Acts 
xii, 25, xiii, 13), On the second journey Paul 
would not accept him again as a companion, but 
Barnabas his kinsman was more indulgent; and 
thus he became the cause of the memorable “sharp 
contention” between them (Acts xv. 36-40). 
Whatever was the cause of Mark’s vacillation, it 
did not separate him for ever from Paul, for we 

find him by the side of that Apostle in his first 
imprisonment at Rome (Col. iv. 10; Philem. 24). 
In the former place a possible journey of Mark to 
Asia is spoken of. Somewhat later he is with Peter 
at Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13). On his return to Asia 
he seems to have been with Timothy at Ephesus 
when Paul wrote to him during his second impti- 
sonment (2 Tim. iv. 11). 
ture we find the facts doubtful and even incon- 
sistent. 









of this 
teaching of Peter rather than of the rest of the 


When we desert Scrip- 


: The relation of Mark to Peter is of great 
importance for our view of his Gospel. Ancient 


Gospel.—The tradition that it gives the 


Apostles, has been alluded to above. John the 
Presbyter is spoken of by Papias as the interpreter 
of Peter. Irenaeus calls Mark “ interpres et sectator 
Petri,” and cites the opening and the concluding 
words of the Gospel as we now them (iii. 
x. 6). Eusebius says, on the authority of Clement 
of Alexandria, that the hearers of Peter at Rome 
desired Mark, the follower of Pefer, to leave with 
them a record of his teaching; upon which Mark 
wrote his Gospel, which the Apostle afterwards 
sanctioned with his authority, and directed that it 
should be read in the Churches. Tertullian speaks 
of the Gospel of Mark as being connected with 
Peter, and so having apostolic authority. If the 


evidence of the Apostle’s connexion with this Gospel 


rested wholly on these passages, it would not be 
sufficient, since the witnesses, though many i 
number, are not all independent of each other. But 
there are peculiarities in the Gospel which are best 
explained by the supposition that Peter in some 
way superintended its composition. Whilst there is 
hardly any part of its narrative that is not common 
to it and some other Gospel, in the manner of © 
narrative there is often a marked character, whi 
puts aside at once the supposition that we have here 
a mere epitome of Matthew and Luke, The pic-. 
ture of the same events is far more vivid; touches 
are introduced such es could only be noted by & 
vigilant eye-witness, and such as make us almost 
eve-witnesses of the Redeemer’s doings. To this 
must be added that whilst Mark goes over the same 
ground for the most part as the other Evangelists, 
and especially Matthew, there are many facts thrown 
in which prove that we are listening to a0 inde- 
pendent witness. Thus the humble origin of Peter 
is made known through him (i. 16-20), and his 
connexion with Capernaum (i. 29); he tells 
that Levi was “the son of Alphaeus” (ii 14), that 
Peter was the name given by our : 
(iii, 16), and Boanerges a surnam® added by Him 
to the names of two others (iii. 17) 5 he assumes 
the existence of another body of disciples w! 
the Twelve (iii. 32, iv. 10, 36, vill. 34, a ' 
53): we owe to him the name of Jairus (¥- 4°) 
he word “ carpenter” applied to our L 
the nation of the “ Syrophoenician ” womal Ve 
26) ; he substitutes Dalmanutha for the “ Magda ; 
of Matthew (viii, 10); he names Bartimae® : 
46); he alone mentions that our Lord would D 


. 


writers with one consent make the Evangelist the | sutfer any man to carry apy yeasel through : e 


interpreter of the Apostle Peter. 


word to mean that, the office of Mark was to trans- 
estate the Greek tongue the Aramaic discourses | these are tokens of an inde 
of the Apostle ; whilst others adopt the more pro- 
fails view that Mark wrote a Gospel which con- 

rmed more exactly than the others to Peter’s 


Some explain this |Temple (xi. 16); and that Simon © 


f Cyrene i 
the father of Alexander and Rufus (xv- a = : 


from Matthew and Luke, and in 
other traditions it is natural to look to Peter 


might hope that much light wo 
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this question from the way in which Peter is men-| there is nothing to decide the question. It is not 
tioned in the Gospel; but the evidence is not so likely that it dates before the reference to Mark in 
clear as might have been expected.—II. Relation! the epistle to the Colossians (iv. 10), where he is 
of Mark to Matthew and Luke.—The results of only introduced as a relative of Barnabas, as if this 
criticism as to the relation of. the three Gospels are| were his greatest distinction ; and this epistle was 
somewhat humiliating. Up to this day three views | written about A.D, 62. On the other hand it 
are maintained with equal ardour : (a) that Mark’s! was written before the destruction of Jerusalem 
Gospel is the original Gospel out of which the other (xiii, 13, 24-30, 33, &.), Probably, therefore, it 
two have been developed; (6) that it was 4 Com-/ was written between A.D. 63 and 70.—V, Place 
pilation from the other two, and therefore was| where the Gospel was written.—The place is as 
written last; and (c) that it was copied from that uncertain as the time. Clement, Eusebius, Jerome, 
of Matthew, and forms a link of transition between and Epiphanius, pronounce for Rome, and many 
tae other two. It is obvious that they refute one | moderns take the same view. Chrysostom thinks 
another: the same internal evidence suffices to prove | Alexandria ; but this is not confirmed by other tes- 
that Mark is the first, and the last, and the inter- timony.— VI. Language.—The Gospel was written 
mediate, Let us return to the facts, and, taught | in Greek; of this there can be no doubt if ancient 
by these contradictions what is the worth of “ in- testimony is to weigh. Baronius indeed, on the 
ternal evidence,” let us carry our speculations no authority of an old Syriac translation, asserts that 
farther than the facts. The Gospel of Mark con-| Latin was the original language.—-VII. Genuineness 
tains scarcely any events that are not recited by the} of the Gospel.—all ancient testimony makes Mark 
others, There are verbal coincidences with each of'| the author of a certain Gospel, and that this is the 
the others, and sometimes peculiar words from both Gospel which has come down to us, there is not 
meet together in the parallel place in Mark. On| the least historical ground for doubting. Owing to 
the other hand, there are unmistakeable marks of | the very few sections peculiar to Mark, evidence 
independence, The hypothesis which best meets | from patristic quotation is somewhat difficult te 
these facts is, that whilst the matter common to all| produce. Justin Martyr, however, quotes ch. ix. 
three Evangelists, or to two of them, is derived | 44, 46, 48, xii. 30, and iii, 17, and Irenaeus cites 
from the oral teaching of the Apostles, which they | both the opening and closing words (iii. x. 6), 
had purposely reduced to a common form, our} An important testimony in any case, but doubly 
Evangelist writes as an independent witness to the! so from the doubt that has been cast on the closing 
truth, and not as a compiler ; and that the tradition | verses (xvi. 9-19). With the exception of thesc 
that the Gospel was written under the sanction of | few verses the genuineness of the Gospel is placed 
Peter, and its matter in some degree derived from | above the reach of reasonable doubt.—-VIII. Style 
him, is made probable by the evident traces of an| and Diction,.—The purpose of the Evangelist seems 
ae in many of the narratives==III. This | to be to place before us a vivid picture of the earthly 

ospel written primarily for Gentiles.—The Evan-| acts of Jesus, The style is peculiarly suitable te 
this. He uses the present tense instead of the nar- 
rative aorist, almost in every chapter. Precise and 
minute details as to persons, places, and numbers, 
abound in the narrative. All these tend to give 
force and vividness to the picture of the human life 
of our Lord. On the other side, the facts are not 
very exactly arranged. Its conciseness sometimes 
makes this Gospel more obscure than the othere 
(i, 13, ix. 5,6, iv. 10-34). Many peculiarities 
of diction may be noticed ; amongst them the fol- 
lowing :—1. Hebrew (Aramaic) words are used, 
but explained for Gentile readers (iii. 17, 22, v. 41, 
vil, 11, 34, ix. 43, x. 46, xiv. 36, xv. 22, 34), 
2. Latin words are very frequent. 3. Unusual 
words or phrases are found here. 4. Diminutives 
are frequent. 5. The substantive is often repeated 
instead of the pronoun ; as (to cite from ch. ii. only) 
ii. 16, 18, 20, 22, 27, 28. 6. Negatives are accu- 
mulated for the sake of emphasis (vii. 12, ix. 8, xii. 
34, xv. 5,1. 44). 7. Words are often added to ad- 
verbs for the sake of emphasis (ii. 20, v. 5, vi. 25, 
also vii. 21, viii. 4, x. 20, xiii, 29, xiv. 30, 43). 8, 
The same idea is often repeated under another expres- 
sion, us i, 42, ii, 25, viii. 15, xiv. 68, &c. 9. And 
sometimes the repetition is effected by means of the 
Opposite, as in i, 22, 44, and many other places. 
10, Sometimes emphasis is given by simple reitera- 
tion, as in ii. 15,19. 11. The elliptic use of Ya, 
like that of ws in classical writers, is found, v. 
23, 12. The word éwepwrGy is used twenty-five 
times in this Gospel. 13. Instead of cuuBobAtoy 
AapBdvery of Matt. Mark has cvpBotatoy mately, 
iii. 6, xv. 1.14. There are many words peculiar 
to Mark. The diction of Mark presents the diffi- 
culty tbat whilst it abounds in Len woe aud in 
















































The word Law does not once occur, The genealogy 
of our Lord is likewise omitted. Other matters in- 
teresting chiefly to the Jews are likewise omitted ; 
“Buch as the references to the O. T. and Law in 
Matt, xii. 5-7, the reflexions on the request of the 
Scribes and Pharisees for a sign, Matt. xii. 38-45; 
the parable of the king’s son, Matt. xxii. 1-14; and 
ne awful denunciation of the Scribes and Pha- 
risees in Matt. xxiii, Explanations are given in 
some Places, which Jews could ‘not require: thus, 
Jordan isa “river” (Mark i.5; Matt. iii, 6); the 
Pharisees, &e. “ used to fast” (Mark ii. 18; Matt. 
1x, 14), and other customs of theirs are described 
Mark vii, 14; Matt. xv.1,2); “the time of figs 
was hot yet,” i.e. at the season of the Passover 
(Mark xi, 13; Matt. xxi, 19) ; the Sadducess’ worst 
tenet is mentioned (Mark xii. 18); the Mount of 
lives is “ over against the temple” (Mark xiii. 3; 
tt. xxiv, 3); at the Passover men eat “ unlea- 
Mie bread” (Mark xiy, 1, 12; Matt. xxvi, 2, 
7) and explanations are given which Jews would 
ri need (Mark xy, 6, 16, 42: Matt. xxvii. 15, 
i 57). From the general testimony of these and 
tuier places, whatever may be objected to an in- 
thie mM one or other amongst them, there is 
iittle doubt but that the Gospel was meant for use 
— first instance amongst Gentiles.—IV. Time 
sled ospel was written.—It will be under- 
stood from what has been said, that nothing positive 
an be asserted as to the time when this Gospel was 


Spostle Peters but in other it i 
j passages it is supposed 
be written daring Peter’s lifetime. In the Bible 
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expressions that recall Latin equivalents, it is still indissolubleness of the marriage bond, exept ca 
much more akin to the Hebraistic diction of Mat-|the strongest grounds (comp. Matt, xix. 9); (3) 
thew than to the purer style of Luke.=IX. Quota- | monogamy, as the original law of marriage ; (4) the 
tions from the Old Testament.—The following list | social equality of man and wife; (5) the subordin- 
of references to the Old Testament is nearly or | ation of the wife to the husband (1 Cor. xi. 8, 9; 
quite complete :— 1 Tim. ii. 13); and (6) the respective duties of man 

and wife. The introduction of sin into the worl 
modified to a certain extent the mutual relations of 
man and wife. As the blame of seduction to sin 
lay on the latter, the condition of subordination 
was turned into subjection, and it was said to 
her of her husband, “he shall rule over thee” 
(Gen, iti. 16). In the post-diluvial age the usages 
of marriage were marked with the simplicity that 
charaeterises a patriarchal state of society. The 
rule of monogamy was re-established by the ex- 
ample of Noah and his sons (Gen. vii. 13), The 
early patriarchs selected their wives from their own 
family (Gen. xi. 29, xxix. 4, xxviii. 2), and the 
necessity for doing this on religious grounds super- 






















































xxix. 13. 
» 10 Ex, xx. 12, xxi 17. 


» @ Gen. ii 24. 
» 19 Ex. xx. 12-17. 
xi 17. Is. lvi. 7; Jer. vif. 11. 
Ps. exvili. 22, 


» 19 Deut, xxv. 5. 


» 36 Ps. cx. 1 seded the prohibitions that afterwards held good 
by ee as inst such marriages on the score of kindred 
xiv. 27 Zech. xiii. 7. (Gen, xx. 12; Ex. vi. 20; comp. Lev, xviii. 9, 12). 

Dan, vii. 13 Polygamy prevailed (Gen. xvi. 4, xxv. 1, 6, svi. 


n 62 \* . 
xv. 28(?) Is. lif. 12. 
» 394 Ps. xxikl. 


=X, Contents of the Gospel—Though this Gospel 
has little historical matter which is not shared with 
some other, it would be a great error to suppose 
that the voice of Mark could have been silenced 
without injury to the divine harmony, It is the 
history of the war of Jesus against sin and evil in 
the world during the time that He dwelt as a Man 
among men. Its motto might well be, as Lange 
observes, those words of Peter: “ How God anointed 
Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with 
power; who went about doing good, and healing 
all that were oppressed of the devil; for God was 
with Him” (Acts x. 38). 

Mar'moth = MereMorTH the priest (1 Esdr. viii. 
62; comp. Ezr. viii, 33). 

Mar'oth, one of the towns of the western low- 
land of Judah whose names are alluded to or played 
upon by the prophet Micah (i. 12). 

Marriage, ‘The topics which this subject pre- 
sents to our consideration in connexion with Biblical 
literature may be most conveniently arranged under 
the following five heads:—I. Its origin and history. 
Il. The conditions under which it could be legally 
effected. III. The modes by which it was effected. 
IV. The social and domestic relations of married 
life. V. The typical and allegorical references to 
marriage.—-I. The institution of marriage is founded 
on the requirements of man’s nature, and dates from 
the time of his original creation. It may be said 
to have been ordained by God, in as far as man’s 
nature was ordained by Him; but its formal ap- 
pointment was the work of man, and it has ever 

been in its essence a natural and civil institution, 

though admitting of the infusion of a religious 

element into it. No sooner was the formation of | small opportunities of judging. The usages 

woman effected, than Adam recognised in that act | selves, to which we have referred, remained 10 

the will of the Crentor as to man’s social condition, | force to a late period. In the po re 
to have be : 


prevalent than at any previous time: in 


9, xxix. 23, 28; 1 Chr. vii. 14), but toa great ex- 
tent divested of the degradation which in modern 
times attaches to that practice. In judging of it 
we must take into regard the following considera- 
tions:—(1) that the principle of monogamy was 
retained, even in the practice of polygamy, by the 
distinction made between the chief’ or origi wife 
and the secondary wives. (2) that the motive 
which led to polygamy was that absorbing desire 
of progeny which is prevalent throughout Eastein 
countries, and was especially powerful among the 
Hebrews; and (3) that the power of a parent over 
his child, and of a master over his slave, was para 
mount even in matters of marriage, and led in many 
cases to phases of polygamy that are otherwise 
quite unintelligible, as, for instance, to the cases 
where it was adopted by the husband at the request 
of his wife, under the idea that children born aie 
slave were in the eye of the Jaw the children of the 
mistress (Gen. xvi. 3, xxx. 4, 9); or, aerate 
cases where it was adopted at the instance of the 
father (Gen. xxix, 23, 28; Ex. xxi. 9, 10). ae 
vorce also prevailed in the patriarchal age, thoug 

but one instance of it is recorded (Gen. x41. 14). 
Of this, again, we must not judge by our own 
standard. The Mosaic law aimed at mite 
rather than removing evils which were inseparabie 
from the state of society in that day. Its sgl 
ments were directed (1) re cara oan 

1 : (2) to obviate the injustice | 

aeequant Oe the exercise of the rights of : 
father or a master; (3) to bring neha vite 
during the maintenance of the matrimoul ee 
The practical results of these regulations may ee 
been very salutary, but on this point we aaa 


mother, and shall cleave unto his wife: and the te ner 

shall be one flesh” (ii. 24). From these words, el ae ae 
cupid with the circumstances attendant on the | record in the Bible, all the marriage nee vers. 
ormation of the first woman, we may evolve the | with single wives (Tob. i. 9, il. 11; Susan. sD 


following principles : (1) The unit ; S . Luke i. 5; Acts ¥ 
* DR deehd thee y of man and | 29, 63; Matt. xviii. 25; Luke |. %» ; 
Wife, as implied in her being formed out of man, During the same period the theory LSet of 


and as expressed in the words «one flesh ;” (2) the | set forth in Ecclus. xvi. 1-27. 
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polygamy nevertheless still existed: Herod the 
Great had no less than nine wives atone time. The 
abuse of divorce continued unabated. Our Lord 
and His Apostles re-established the integrity and 
sanctity of the marriage-bond by the following mea- 
sures:—(1) by the confirmation of the original 
charter of marriage as the basis on which all regu- 
lations were to be framed (Matt. xix. 4,5); (2) 
by the restriction of divorce to the case of forni- 
cation, and the prohibition of re-marriage in all 
persons divorced on improper grounds (Matt. v. 
32, xix. 9; Rom. vii.3; 1 Cor. vii, 10, 11); and 
(3) by the enforcement of moral purity generally 
(Heb. xiii. 4, &e.), and especially by the formal 
condemnation of fornication, which appears to have 
been classed among acts morally indifferent by 
a certain party in the Church (Acts xv. 20). 
Shortly before the Christian era an important change 
took place in the views entertained on the question 
of marriage as affecting the spiritual and intellectual 
parts of man’s nature, Throughout the Old Tes- 
tament period marriage was regarded as the indis- 
peosable duty of every man, nor was it surmised 
that there existed in it any drawback to the attain- 
ment of the highest degree of holiness. In the 
interval that elapsed between the Old and New 
Testament periods, a spirit of asceticism had been 
evolved. The Essenes were the first to propound 
any doubts as to the propriety of marriage: some 
of them avoided it altogether, others availed them- 
belves of it under restrictions. Similar views were 
adopted by the Therapeutae, and at a later period 
by the Gnostics; thence they passed into the Chris- 
tian Church, forming one of the distinctive tenets 
of the Encratites, and finally developing into the 
system of monachism.—=I[, The conditions of legal 
marriage are decided by the prohibitions which the 
law of any country imposes upon its citizens, In 
the Hebrew commonwealth these prohibitions were 
of two kinds, according as they regulated marriage 
(i.) between an Israelite and a non-Israelite, and 
(ii) between an Israelite and one of his own com- 
munity, i, 
were 


ground that it would Jead them into idolatry (Ex. 
Tang 16; Deut. vii. 3, 4). But beyond this, the 
egal disabilities to which the Ammonites and 
abites were subjected (Deut. xxiii. 2), acted as 

4 virtual bar to intermarriage with them, total] 

vans the marriage of Israelitish women wit. 
erties but permitting that of Israelites with 
oabite women, such as that of Mahlon with Ruth. 
: * Prohibition against marriages with the Edomites 
r ~8yPtians Was less stringent, as a male of those 
hations received the right of marriage on his admis- 
Rete fo the full citizenship in the third generation 
Proselytism (Deut, xxiii, 7,8). There were thus 
© grades of Prohibition—total in regard to the 
as utes on either side ; total on the side of the 
a in regard of the Ammonites and Moabites ; 
i henporary on the side of the males in regard 
ae Edomites and Egyptians, marriages with 
ea the two latter instances being regarded 
oe Marriages between Israelite women and 
rae e reigners were at all times of rare occure 
. the reverse case, viz., the marriage of 


= 


‘in the case of a husband, In the 
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Israelites with foreign women it is, of course, highly 
probable that the wives became proselytes after their 
marriage, as instanced in the case of Ruth (i. 16); 
but this was by no means invariably the case. Pro- 
selytism does not therefore appear to have been a 
sine qud non in the case of a wife, though it was so 
N.T. no special 
directions are given on this head, but the general 
precepts of separation between believers and unbe- 
lievers (2 Cor. vi. 14, 17) would apply with 
special force to the case of mairiage. The progeny 
of illegal marriages between Israelites and non- 
Israelites was described under a peculiar term, 
mamzér (A. V. “ bastard "; Deut. xxiii. 2).e0 
ii, The regulations relative to marriage between 
Israelites and Israelites may be divided into two 
classes: (1) general, and (2) special. 1. The gen- 
eral regulations are based on considerations of ree 
lationship. The most important passage relating 
to these is contained in Ley. xviii, 6-18, wherein we 
have in the first place a general prohibition against 
marriages between a man and the “ flesh of his flesh,” 
and in the second place special prohibitions against 
marriage with a mother, stepmother, sister, or half- 
sister, whether “ born at home or abroad,” grand» 
daughter, aunt, whether by consanguinity on either 
side, or by marriage on the father’s side, daughter» 
in-law, brother’s wife, step-daughter, wife’s mother, 
step-grand-daughter, or wife’s sister during the life. 
time of the wife, An exception is subsequently 
made (Deut. xxv. 5) in favour of marriage with 
a brother's wife in the event of his having died 
childless: to this we shall have oocasion to refer 
at length. Different degrees of guiltiness attached 
to the infringement of these prohibitions. The 
grounds on which these prohibitions were enacted 
are reducible to the following three heads :—(1) 
moral propriety ; (2) the practices of heathen na- 
tions; and (3) social convenience. The first ot 
these grounds comes prominently forward in the 
expressions by which the various offences are cha- 
Tacterised, as well as in the general prohibition 
against approaching “ the flesh of his flesh.” ‘The 
second motive to laying down these prohibitions was 
that the Hebrews might be preserved as a peculiar 
people, with institutions distinct from those of the 
Egyptians and Canaanites (Lev. xviii. 3), as well as 
of other heathen nations with whom they might 
come in contact. The third ground of the prohi- 
bitions, social convenience, comes forward solely in 
the case of marriage with two sisters simultaneously, 
the effect of which would be to “vex” or srritate 
the first wife, and produce domestic jars. A re 
markable exception to these prohibitions existed in 


favour of marriage with a deceased brother’s wife, 


in the event of his having died childless. The law 


which regulates this has been named the ‘« Levirate,” 


from the Latin levir, * brother-in-law.” The first 


instance of this custom occurs in the patriarchal 
period, where Onan is called upon to 
brother Er’s widow (Gen. xxxviii. 8). 
firmed by the Mosaic law (Dent. xxv. 5-9). The 
Levirate marriage was not peculiar to the Jews; it 
has been found to exist in many eastern countries, 
particularly in Arabia, and among the tribes of the 
Caucasus. The Levirate law offered numerous op- 
portunities for the exercise of that spirit of casuistry, 
for which the Jewish teachers are 
One such case is brought forward by the Sadducees 
for the sake of entangling our Lord, and turns upon 
the complications which would arise in the world to 


marry his 


It was con- 


80 conspicuous. 
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come (the existence of which the Sadducees sought 
to invalidate) from the circumstances of the same 
woman having been married to several brothers 
(Matt. xxii. 23-30). The Rabbinical solution of 
this difficulty was that the wife would revert to 
the first husband: our Lord on the other hand 
subverts the hypothesis on which the difficulty 
was based, viz., thut the material conditions of 
the present life were to be carried on in the world 
to come; and thus He asserts the true character 
of marriage as a temporary and merely human insti- 
tution. Numerous difficulties are suggested, and 
minute regulations laid down by the Talmudical 
writers, the chief authority on the subject being 
the book of the Mishna, entitled Yehamoth. From 
the prohibitions expressed in the Bible, others have 
Been deduced by a process of inferential reasoning. 
Thus the Talmudists added to the Levitical relation- 
ships several remoter ones, which they termed 
secondary, such as grandmother and great-grand- 
mother, great-grandchild, &c.: the only points in 
which they at all touched the Levitical degrees 
were, that they added (1) the wife of the father’s 
uterine brother under the idea that in the text the 
brother described was only by the same father, and 
(2) the mother’s brother’s wife, for which they had 
no authority.—2. Among the special prohibitions 
we have to notice the following. (1) The high- 
priest was forbidden to marry any except a virgin 
selected from his own people, t.e. an Israelite (Lev. 
xxi. 13, 14). (2) The priests were less restricted 
in their choice; they were only prohibited from 
marrying prostitutes and divorced women (Lev. xxi. 
7). (3) Heiresses were prohibited from marrying 
out of their own tribe (Num. xxxvi. 5-9; comp. 
Tob. vii. 10). (4) Persons defective in physical 
powers were not to intermarry with Israelites by 
virtue of the regulations in Deut. xxiii. 1. (5) In 
the Christian Church, bishops and deacons were 
prohibited from having more than one wife (1 Tim. 
iii. 2, 12), a prohibition of an ambiguous nature, 
inasmuch as it may refer (1) to polygumy in the 
ordinary sense of the term, as explained by Theo- 
doret, and most of the Fathers; (2) to marriage 
after the decease of the first wife; or (3) to mar- 
riage after divorce during the lifetime of the first 
wite. The probable sense is secund marriage of any 
kind whatever, including all the three cases alluded 
to, bat with a special reference to the two last, 
which were allowable in the case of the laity, while 
the first was equally forbidden to all. (6) A similar 
prohibition applied to those who were candidates for 
admission into the ecclesiastical order of widows, 
whatever that order may have been (1 Tim. v. 9); 
in this case the words “ wife of one man” can be 
applied but to two cases, (1) to re-marriage after 
the decease of the husband, or (2) after divorce. 
That divorce was obtained sometimes at the instance 
of the wife, is implied in Mark x. 12, and 1 Cor. 
vii, 11, and is alluded to by several classical writers. 
But St. Paul probably refers to the general question 
of re-marriage. (7) With regard to the general 
question of the re-marriage of divorced persons, 
there is some difficulty in ascertaining the sense 
of Scripture. According to the Mosaic law, a wifé 
divorced at the instance of the husband might marry 
whom she liked ; but if her second husband died or 
divorced her she could not revert to her first hus- 
band, on the ground that, as far as he was con- 
cerned, she was “defiled” (Deut. xxiv. 2-4); we 
may infer from the statement of the ground that 
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there was no objection to the re-marriage of the 
original parties, if the divorced wife had remained 
unmarried in the interval. In the N. T. there are 
no direct precepts on the subject of the re-marriage 
of divorced persons, All the remarks bearing upon 
the point had a primary reference to an entirely 
different subject, viz. the abuse of divorce. With 
regard to age, no restriction is pronounced in the 
Bible. Early marriage is spoken of with approval 
in several passages (Prov. ii. 17, v.18; Is. Ixii. 5), 
and in reducing this general statement to the 
more definite one of years, we must take into ac- 
count the very early age at which persons arrive at 
puberty in Oriental countries. In modern Egypt 
marriage takes place in general before the bride 
has attained the age of 16, frequently when she 
is 12 or 13, and occasionally when she is only 10. 
The Talmudists forbade marriage in the case of a 
man under 13 years and a day, and in the case of 
a woman under 12 years and a day. The usual 
age appears to have been higher, about 18 years. 
Certain days were fixed for the ceremonies of be- 
trothal and marringe—the fourth day for virgins, 
and the fifth for widows, The more modern Jews 
similarly appoint different days for virgins and 
widows, Wednesday and Friday for the former, 
Thursday for the latter (Picart, i. 240).—III. The 
customs of the Hebrews and of Oriental nations 
generally, in regard to the preliminaries of marriage, 
as well as the ceremonies attending the rite itself, 
differ in many respects from those with which we 
are familiar. In the first place, the choice of the 
bride devolved not on the bridegroom himself, but 
on his relations or on a friend deputed by the bride- 
groom for this purpose. It does not follow that 
the bridegroom’s wishes were not consulted in this 
arrangement, As a general rule the proposal orig- 
inated with the family of the bridegroom. The 
imaginary case of women soliciting husbands (Is. 
iv. 1) was designed to convey to the mind a picture 
of the ravages of war. The consent of the maxte 
was sometimes asked (Gen. xxiv. 58); but this 
appears to hive been subordinate to the previous 
consent of the father and the adult brothers (Gen. 
xxiv. 51, xxxiv. 11). Occasionally the whole bu- 
siness of selecting the wife was left in the hands of 
a friend. The selection of the bride was followed 
by the espousal, which was not altogether like our 
“engagement,” but was a formal proceeding, under 
taken by a friend or legal representative on the 
part of the bridegroom, and by the parents on 
the part of the bride; it was confirmed by oaths, 
and accompanied with presents to the bride, These 
presents were described by different terms, sare 
the bride by mohar (A. V. “ dowry"), and t at 
to the relations by mattén. Thus Shechem offers 
“ never so much dowry and gift” (Gen. xxxIv. 12), 
the former for the bride, the latter for the relations. 
It has been supposed indeed that the mohar be 
price paid down to the father for the sale . 
daughter. Such a custom undoubtedly preval's " 
certain parts of the East at the present day, ag : 
does not appear to have been the case shes Be 
women in patriarchal times. It would undoubt af 
be expected that the mohar should be proportion 
to the position of the bride, and that a poor ™ h 
could not on that account afford to marty & ric 
wife (1 Sam. xviii. 23). A “settlement,” in Pt 
modern sense of the term, f.¢e. a written area 
securing property to the wife, did not pe? red 
use until the post-Babylonian period: the only 
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stance we have of one is in Tob. vii, 14, where it is 
described as an “instrument.” The Talmudists 
styled it a Aetubah, and have laid down minute 
directions as to the disposal of the sum secured, in 
a treatise of the Mishna expressly on that subject. 
The act of betrothal was celebrated by a feast, and 
among the more modern Jews it is the custom in 
some parts for the bridegroom to place a ring on 
the bride’s finger. Some writers have endeavoured 
to prove that the rings noticed in the O. T. (Kr. 
xxxy. 22; Is. iii. 21) were nuptial rings, but there 
is not the slightest evidence of this. The ring was 
nevertheless regarded among the Hebrews as a token 
of fidelity (Gen. xli. 42), and of adoption into a 
family (Luke xv. 22). between the betrothal and 
the marriage an interval elapsed, varying from a 
few days in the patriarchal age (Gen. xxiv. 55), to 
a full year for virgins and a month for widows in 
later times. During this period the bride-elect 
lived with her friends, and all communication be- 
tween herself and her future husband was carried 
on through the medium of a friend deputed for the 
purpose, termed the “ friend of the bridegroom ” 
(Johp iii. 29), She was now virtually regarded as 
the wife of her future husband. Hence faithlessness 
on her part was punishable with death (Deut. xxii. 
23, 24), the husbaud having, however, the option 
of * putting her away” (Matt. i. 19; Deut. xxiv. 1). 
We now come to the wedding itself; and in this 
the most observable point is, that there were no 
detinite religious ceremonies connected with it. It 
is probable, indeed, that some formal ratification 
of the espousal with an oath took place, as implied 
in some allusions to marriage (Ez. xvi. 8; Mal. ti. 
14), particularly in the expression, “ the covenant 
of her God” (Prov. ii. 17), as applied to the mar- 
nage bond, and that a blessing was pronounced 
(Gen. xxiv. 60; Ruth iv. 11, 12), sometimes by the 
parents (Tob. vii. 13). But the essence of the 
Marriage ceremony consisted in the removal of 
the bride from her father’s house to that of the 
bridegroom or his father. The bridegroom pre- 
pared himself for the occasion by putting on a festive 
dress, and especially by placing on his head the 
handsome turban described by the term peér (Is. 
iri. 10; A. V. “ornaments’’), and a nuptial crown 
or garland (Cant. iii. 11): he was redolent of myrrh 
and frankincense and ‘ all powders of the merchant” 
(Cant. iii. 6). The bride prepared herself’ for the 
Ceremony by taking a bath, generally on the day 
preceding the wedding. The notices of it in the 
Bible are so few as to have escaped general observa- 
Hon (Ruth iii. 3; Ez. xxiii. 40; Eph. v. 26, 27). 
The distinctive feature of the bride's attire was the 
ad'tpA, or * veil” —a light robe of ample dimen- 
“ions, which covered not only the face but the whole 
pa (Gen. xxiv. 65; comp. xxxviii. 14, 15). 
‘his was regarded as the symbol of her submis- 
sion to her husband (1 Cor. xi. 10), She also wore 
4 peculiar girdle, named Aishshurim, the “attire” 
(A. V.), which no bride could forget (Jer. ii, 32) ; 
and her head was crowned with a chaplet, which 
‘i again so distinctive of the bride, that the He- 
tee term calléh, ‘ bride,” originated from it. If 
i bride were a virgin, she wore her hair tlowing. 
er robes were white (Rev. xix, 8), and sometimes 
raat with gold thread (Ps. xlv. 13, 14), 
rae tactiate: with perfumes (Ps. xlv. 8): she was 
a .. decked out with jewels (Is. xlix. 18, Ixi. 
oe Vv. xxi, 2). When the fixed hour arrived, 
Was generally late in the evening, the bride- 
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groom set forth from his house, attended by his 
groomsmen (A. V. “companions,” Judg. xiv. 11; 
“‘ children of the bride-chamber ;” Matt. ix. 15), 
preceded by a band of musicians or singers (Gen. 
xxxi, 27; Jer. vii. 34, xvi. 9; 1 Macc. ix. 39), 
and accompanied by persons bearing flambeaux 
(2 Esdr. x. 2; Matt. xxv. 7; compare Jer, xxv. 
10; Rev. xviii. 23, “the light of a candle’’). 
Having reached the house of the bride, who with 
her maidens anxiously expected his arrival (Matt. 
xxv. 6), he conducted the whole party back to his 
own or his father’s house, with every demonstration 
of gladness (Ps. xlv. 15), On their way back they 
were joined by a party of maidens, friends of the 
bride and bridegroom, who were in waiting to catch 
the procession as it passed (Matt. xxv. 6). The 
inhabitants of the place pressed out into the streets 
to watch the procession (Cant. iii. 11). At the 
house a feast was prepared, to which all the friends 
aud neighbours were invited (Gen, xxix. 22; Matt. 
xxii. 1-10; Luke xiv. 8; John ii. 2), and the festi- 
vities were protracted for seven, or even fourteen 
days (Judg. xiv. 12; Tob. viii. 19). The guests 
were provided by the host with fitting robes (Matt. 
xxii. 11), and the feast was enlivened with riddles 
(Judg. xiv. 12) and other amusements. The bride- 
groom now entered into direct communication with 
the bride, and the joy of the friend was “ fulfilled” 
at hearing the voice of the bridegroom (John iii. 29) 
conversing with her, which he regarded as a satis- 
factory testimony of the success of his share in the 
work. The last act in the ceremonial was the con- 
ducting of the bride to the bridal chamber, cheder 
(Judg. xv. 1; Joel ii. 16), where a canopy, named 
chuppéh, was prepared (Ps. xix. 5; Joel ii. 16). 
The bride was still completely veiled, so that the 
deception practised on Jacob (Gen. xxix. 23) was 
very possible. A newly married man was exempt 
from military service, or from any public business 
which might draw him away from his home, for 
the space of a year (Deut. xxiv. 5): a similar pri- 
vilege was granted to him who was betrothed 
(Deut, xx. 7).—-IV. In considering the social and 
domestic conditions of married lite among the He- 
brews, we must in the first place take into account 
the position assigned to women generally in their 
social scale. There is abundant evidence that wo- 
men, whether married or unmarried, went about 
with their faces unveiled (Gen. xii. 14, xxiv. 16, 
65, xxix. 11; 1 Sam. i. 13), Women not unfre- 
quently held important offices. They took their 
part in matters of public interest (Ex. xv. 20; 
1 Sam. xviii. 6, 7): in short, they enjoyed as much 
freedom in ordinary life as the women of our own 
country. If such was her general position, it is 
certain that the wife must have exercised an im- 
portant influence in her own home. She appears 
to have taken her part in family affairs, and even to 
have enjoyed a considerable amount of independence 
(2 K. iv. 8; Judg. iv. 18; 1 Sam. xxv. 14, &c.). 
The relations of husband and wife appear to have 
been characterised by affection and tenderness. At 
the same time we cannot but think that the excep- 
tions to this state of affairs were more numerous 
than is consistent with our ideas of matrimonial 
happiness, One of the evils inseparable from poly- 
gamy is the discomfort arising from the jealousies 
and quarrels of the several wives (Gen. xxi. 11 ; 
1 Sam. i. 6). The purchase of wives, and the 
small amount of liberty allowed to daughters in 
the choice of husbands, must inevitably have led te 
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unhappy unions. In the N. T. the mutual rela- | “Simon the leper” of Matt, xxvi. 6 and Mark 
tions of husband and wife are a subject of frequent xiv. 3. The same character shows itself in the 
exhortation (Eph. v. 22, 33; Cel. ili. 18, 19 5 Tit. | history of John xi. The same spirit of complaint 
ii, 4, 53 1 Pet. iii. 1-7). The duties of the wite an | that she had shown before finds utterance again 
the Hebrew household were multifarious: in addi- | (ver. 21), but there is now, what there was not 
tion to the general superintendence of the domestic | before, a fuller faith at once in His wisdom and 
arrangements, such as cooking, from which even | His power (ver. 22). And there is in that sorrow 
women of rank were not exempted (Gen. xviii. 6; | an education for her as well as for others, She rises 
2, Sam. xiii. 8), and the distribution of food at meal- | from the formula of the Pharisee’s creed to the con- 
times (Prov. xxxi, 15), the manufacture of the cloth- | fession which no “ flesh and blood,’”” no human tradi- 
ing and the various textures required in an Eastern | tions, could have revealed to her (ver. 24-27), Her 
establishment devolved upon her (Prov. xxxi. 13, 21, | name appears once again in the N. T. She is present 
22), and if she were a model of activity and skill, she | at the supper at Bethuny as “ serving ” (John xii. 2). 
produced a surplus of fine linen shirts and girdles, | The old character shows itself still, but it has been 
which she sold, and so, like a well-freighted merchant- | freed from evil. She is no longer ‘¢ cumbered,” 00 
ship, brought in wealth to her husband from afar | longer impatient. Activity has been calmed by trust. 
(Prov. xxxi. 14, 24). The legal rights of the wife | When other voices are raised against her sister’s 
are noticed in Ex. xxi. 10, under the three heads of overflowing love, hers is not heard among them. 
food, raiment, and duty of marriage or conjugal| Mary of Cleophas. So in A, V., but accu- 
right.—-V. The allegorical and typical allusions to | rately “of Cropas.” In St. John’s Gospel we 
marriage have exclusive reference to one subject, | read that “there stood by the cross of Jesus His 
viz,, to exhibit the spiritual relationship between mother, and His mother’s sister, Mary of Clopas, 
God and his people. The earliest form, in which | and Mary Mogdalene” (John xix. 25). The same 
the image is implied, is in the expressions “‘ to go a| group of women is described by St. Matthew as 
whoring,’ and “ whoredom,” as descriptive of the | consisting of “‘ Mary Magdalene, and Mary of James 
rupture of that relationship by acts of idolatry. | and Joses, and the mother of Zebedee’s children” 
These expressions have by some writers been taken | (Matt. xxvii. 56); and by St. Mark, as ‘ Mary 
in their primary and literal sense, as pointing to Magdalene, and Mary of James the Little and of 
the licentious practices of idolaters, But this de- | Joses, and Salome” (Mark xv. 40). From a come 
stroys the whole point of the comparison, and is| parison of these passages, it appears that Mary of 
opposed to the plain language of Scripture. The | Clopas, and Mary of James the Little and of Joses, 
direct comparison with marriage is confined in | are the same person, and that she was the sister 
the O. T. to the prophetic writings, unless we re- St. Mary the Virgin. There is an apparent difi- 
gard the Canticles as an allegorical work, In the| culty in the fact of two sisters seeming to bear the 
N. T. the image of the bridegroom is transferred | name of Mary. But the fact of two sisters having 
from Jehovah to Christ (Matt. ix. 15; John iii.| the same name, though unusual, is not singular. 
29), and that of the bride to the Church (2 Cor. | Miriam, the sister of Moses, may have been the 
xi, 2; Rev. xix. 7, xxi. 2, 9, xxii. 17), and the com- holy woman after whom Jewish mothers called 
parison thus established is converted by St. Paul | their daughters, just as Spanish mothers not unfre- 
into an illustration of the position and mutual duties | quently give the name of Mary to their children, 
of man and wife (Eph. v. 23-32). The breach of | male and female alike, in honour of St. Mary 
the union is, as before, described as fornication or | Virgin. This is on the hypothesis that the te 
whoredom in reference to the mystical Babylon | names are identical, but on 6 close examination 0 
(Rev. xvii. 1, 2, 5). the Greek text, we find that it is possible that this 
Mars’ Hill, [AREOPAGUs.]} was not the case. St. Mary the Virgin is Mapidp 5 
Mar'sena, one of the seven princes of Persia, | her sister is Mapla. Mary of Clopas was probably 
“ wise men which knew the times,” which saw the | the elder sister of the Lord’s mother. It would 
king’s face and sat first in the kingdom (Esth. i. 14). ) seem that she had married Clopas or Alphaeus while 
Mar'tha. This name, which does not appear in | her sister was still a girl, She had four sons, al 
the O. T., belongs to the later Aramaic. Of the | at least three daughters. The names of the daugh- 
Martha of the N. T. there is comparatively little to | ters are unknown to us: those of the sons are 
be said. The facts recorded in Luke x. and John | James, Joses, Jude, Simon, two of whom became 
xi. indicate a character devout after the customary | enrolled among the twelve apostles [J AMES], and 
Jewish type of devotion, sharing in Messianic hopes | third (Simon), may have succeeded his brother 10 
and accepting Jesus as the Christ; sharing also in the charge of the Church of Jerusalem. Of Joses 
the popular belief in a resurrection (John xi. 24), and the daughters we know nothing. Mary herself 
but not rising, as her sister did, to the belief that | is brought before us for the first time on the day 
Christ was making the eternal life to belong, not to | of the Crucifixion—in the parallel passages already 
the future only, but to the present. When she | quoted from St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John. 
fist comes before us in Luke x. 38, as receiving | In the evening of the same day W i 
her Lord into her house, she loses the calmness of | desolately at the tomb with Mary Magdalene (Matt. 
her. spirit, is “ cumbered with much serving,” is | xxvii. 61; Mark xv. 47), and at the dawn of Easter 
“careful and troubled about many things.” She | morning she was again there with sw 
needs the reproof “one thing is needful ;” but her | which she had prepared on the Friday night 
love, though imperfect in its form, is yet recognised xxviii, 1; Mark xvi. 1; Luke xxiii. 56), and bs 
ui true, and she too, no less than Lazarus and | one of those who had ‘‘a vision of angels, wh 
1 we has the distinction of being one whom Jesus | said that He was alive” (Luke xxiv. 23). ' ese 
ei ae sae Her position here, it may be} are all the glimpses that we have of her. Clopas 
head Bi a obviously that of the elder sister, the | or Alphaeus is not mentioned at all, anal that he 
eres of the household, It has been | nating Mary and James, It is probable eae 
y that she was the wife or widow of| was dead before the ministry of our Lora 
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menced, Joseph the husband of St, Mary the Virgin, 
was likewise dead; and the two widowed sisters, 
as was natural both for comfort and for protection, 
were in the custom of living together in one house. 
Mary Magdale'ne. Four different explanations 
shave been given of this name. (1.) That which at 
first suggests itself as the most natural, that she 
came from the town of Magdala. The statement 
that the women with whom she journeyed, followed 
Jesus in Galilee (Mark xv. 41) agrees with this 
notion, (2) Another explanation has been found 
in the fact that the Talmudic writers in their ca- 
lumnies against the Nazarenes make mention of a 
Miriam Meguddela, and explain it as meaning “ the 
twiner or plaiter of hair.’ (3) Either seriously, 
or with the patristic fondness for paronomasia, 
Jerome sees in her name, and in that of her town, 
the old Migdol (=a watch-tower ), and dwells on the 
coincidence accordingly. The name denotes the 
stedfastness of her faith. (4) Origen sees in her 
name a prophecy of her spiritual greatness as having 
ministered to the Lord, and been the first witness 
of His resurrection.1. She comes before us for the 
‘first time in Luke viii, 2, among the women who 
“ministered unto Him of their substance.” All 
appear to have occupied a position of comparative 
wealth, With all the chief motive was that of 
gratitude for their deliverance from “ evil spirits 
and infirmities.” Of Mary it is said specially that 
“seven devils went out of her,” and the number 
indicates, as in Matt. xii. 45, and the “ Legion” of 
the Gadarene demoniac (Mark v. 9), a possession 
of more than ordinary malignity. We must think 
of her accordingly, as having had, in their most 
aggravated forms, some of the phenomena of mental 
and spiritual disease which we meet with in other 
demoniacs, the wretchedness of despair, the divided 
consciousness, the preternatural frenzy, the long- 
continued fits of silence. From that state of misery 
she had been set free by the presence of the Healer, 
and, in the absence, as we may infer, of other ties 
and duties, she found her safety and her blessedness 
following Him. It will explain much that follows 
if we remember that this life of ministration must 
have brought Mary Magdalene into companionship 
of the closest nature with Salome the mother of 
James and John (Mark xv. 40), and even also with 
Mary the mother of the Lord Cia xix. 25). The 
women who thus devoted theinselves are not pro- 
minent in the history: we have no record of their 
made of life, or abode, or hopes or fears during the 
few momentous days that preceded the crucitixion. 
They “stood afar off, beholding these things” (Luke 
tm, 49) daring the closing hours of the Agony on 
ross. The same close association which drew 

-hem together there is seen afterwards. She remains 
y the cross till all is over, waits till the body is 
cribs down, and wrapped in the linen-cloth and 
aig in the garden-sepulchre of Joseph of Arima- 
re (Matt. xxvii. 61; Mark xv. 47; Luke xxiii. 
: ). The sabbath that followed brought an en- 
faa Test, but no sooner is the sunset over than 
Py with Salome and Mary the mother of James, 
rought Sweet spices that they might come and 
anoint the body (Mark xvi. 1). The next morn- 
ris serdingly, in the earliest dawn (Matt. xxviii. 
ne ark xvi. 2) they come with Mary the mother 
hes ames, to the sepulchre, Mary Magdalene had 
Pe the tomb and had found it empty, had seen 
ae ce of angels’” (Matt. xxviii, 5; Mark 
)» She went with her cry of sorrow to Peter 
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and John (John xx. 1, 2). But she returns there. 
She follows Peter and John, and remains when 
they go back. Theone thought that fills her mind 
is still that the body is not there (John xx. 13). 
This intense brooding over one fixed thought was, 
we may venture to say, to one who had suffered as 
she had suffered, full of special danger, and called 
for a special discipline. The utter stupor of grief 
is shown in her want of power to recognise at first 
either the voice or the form of the Lord to whom 
she had ministered (John xx, 14,15). At last her 
own name uttered by that voice as she had heard it 
uttered, it may be, in the hour of her deepest misery, 
recalls her to consciousness; and then follows the 
cry of recognition, with the strongest word of re- 
verence which a woman of Israel could use, ‘* Rab- 
boni,”” and the rush forward to cling to His feet. 
That, however, is not the discipline she needs, Her 
love had been too dependent on the visible presence 
of her Master. She had the same lesson to learn 
as the other disciples. Though they had ‘known 
Christ after the flesh,” they were ‘‘henceforth to 
know Him so no more.’ She was to hear that 
truth in its highest and sharpest form. ‘ Touch 
me not, for 1 am not yet ascended to my Father.’’=—= 
II. What follows will show how great a contrast 
there is between the spirit in which the Evangelist 
wrote and that which shows itself in the later tra- 
ditions. Out of these few facts there rise a mul- 
titude of wild conjectures; and with these there 
has been constructed a whole romance of hagiology. 
The questions which meet us connect themselves 
with the narratives in the four Gospels of women 
who came with precious ointment to anoint the feet 
or the head of Jesus. Although the opinion seems 
to have been at one time maintained, few would 
now hold that Matt. xxvi. and Mark xiv. are reports 
of two distinct events. The supposition that there 
were three anointings has found tavour with Origen 
and Lightfoot. We are left to the conclusion adopted 
by the great majority of interpreters, that the Gos- 
pels record two anointings, one in some city un- 
named during our Lord’s Galilean ministry (Luke 
vii.), the other at Bethany, before the last entry 
into Jerusalem (Matt. xxvi. ; Mark xiv. ; John xii.). 
We come, then, to the question whether in these 
two narratives we meet with one woman or with two. 
The one passage adduced for the former conclusion 
is John xi. 2. There is but slender evidence for 
the assumption that the two anointings were the 
acts of one and the same woman, and that woman 
the sister of Lazarus. There is, if possible, still 
less for the identification of Mary Magdalene with 
the chief actor in either history, (1.) When her 
name appears in Luke viii. 3 there is not one word 
to connect it with the history that immediately 
precedes, (2.) The beliet that Mary of Bethany 
and Mary Magdalene are identical is yet more starte 
ling. Not one single circumstance, except that of 
love and reverence for their Master, is common. 
The epithet Magdalene, whatever may be its mean- 
ing, seems chosen for the express purpose of distin- 
guishing her from all other Maries. No one Evan- 
gelist gives the slightest hint of identity. Nor is 
this lack of evidence in the N. T. itself compensated 
by any such weight of authority as would indicate 
a Cally trustworthy tradition. Two of the earliest 
writers who allude to the histories of the anoint- 
ing—Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian—say 
nothing to imply that they accepted it. The lan- 
guage of Irenaeus is against it. Origen discusses 
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and rejects it. He is followed | wilderness and fixed his tent there, and fasted forty 


the question fully, 
by the whole succession of the expositors of the | days and forty nights. And at the end of this 


astern Church. In the Western Church, how- period an angel appeared to him, and told him that 
ever, the other belief’ began to spread. The services | his wife should conceive, and should bring forth a 
of the feast of St. Mary Magdalene were constructed | daughter, and he should call her name Mary, Anna 
on the assumption of its truth. The translators | meantime was much distressed at her husband's 
under James I. adopted the received tradition. Since | absence, and being reproached by her maid Judith 
that period there has been a gradually accumulating | with her barienness, she was overcome with griet 
consensus against it. of spirit. Aud two angels appeared to her, and 
Mary, mother of Mark. The woman known | promised her that she should have a child who 
by this description must have been among the | should be spoken of in all the world. And Joachim 
earliest disciples. . We learn from Col. iv. 10 that | returned joyfully to his home, and when the time 
she was sister to Barnabas, and it would appear | was accomplished Anna brought forth a daughter, 
from Acts iv. 37, xii. 12, that, while the brother | and they called her name Mary. Now the child 
gave up his land and brought the proceeds of the | Mary increased in strength day by day, and at nine 
sale into the common treasury of the Church, months of age she walked nine steps. And when 
the sister gave up her house to be used as one of | she was three years old her parents brought her to 
its chief places of meeting. The fact that Peter the Temple, to dedicate her to the Lord. Then 
oes to that house on his release from prison, indi- | Mary remained at the Temple until she was twelve 
cates that there was some special intimacy (Acts | or fourteen years old, ministered to by the angels, 
xii. 12) between them, and this is confirmed by the | and advancing in perfection as in years. At this 
language which he uses towards Mark as being his | time the high-priest commanded all the virgins that 
‘‘son” (1 Pet. v. 13). She, it may be added, | were in the Temple to return to their homes and to 
must have been like Barnabas of the tribe of Levi, | be married. The legend now begins to attach itself 
and may have been connected, as he was, with | to the history, and tells of the unwilling betrothal 
Cyprus (Acts iv. 36). of Joseph to Mary, the Annunciation, the marriage, 
Mary, sister of Lazarus. The facts strictly | and the birth of Jesus in a form distorted from the 
personal to her are but few. She and her sister simple narrative of the first Gospel.—II. The real 
Martha appear in Luke x. 40, as receiving Christ history of Mary.—We are wholly ignorant of the 
in their house. Mary sat listening eagerly for | name and occupation of St. Mary’s parents. The 
every word that fell from the Divine Teacher. She| evangelist does not tell us, and we cannot know. 
had chosen the guod part, the life that has found its | She was, like Joseph, of the tribe of Judah, and of 
unity, the “one thing needful,” in rising from the the lineage of David (Ps. cxxxii. 115 Luke i. 32; 
earthly to the heavenly, no longer distracted by Rom. i. 3). She had a sister, named probably like 
the ‘many things” of earth. The same character | herself, Mary (John xix. 25), and she was con- 
shows itself in the history of John xi. Her grief is nected by marriage (Luke i. 56) with Elisabeth, 
deeper but less active. Her first thought when | who was of the tribe of Levi and of the lineage 
she sees the Teacher in whose power and love she | of Aaron. This is all that we know of her ante- 
had trusted, is one of complaint. But the great | cedents. In the summer of the year which is 
joy and love which her biother’s return to life calls known as B.C. 5, Mary was living at Nazareth, 
up in in her, pour themselves out in larger measure probably at her parents’ —possibly at her elder 
than had been seen before. The treasured alabaster- sister’s—house, not having yet been taken by 
box of ointment is brought forth at the final feast | Joseph to his home. She was at this time be- 
of Bethany, John xii. 3. trothed to Joseph, and was therefore regarded by 
_ Mary the Virgin. There is no person perhaps | the Jewish law and custom as his wife, though he 
in sacred or in profane literature, around whom | had not yet a husband’s rights over her. t this 
so many legends have been grouped as the Virgin time the angel Gabriel came to her with a message 
Mary; and there are few whose authentic history | from God, and announced to her that she was to 
is more coucise. We shall divide her life into three | be the mother of the long-expected Messiah. he 
periods. I. The period of her childhood, up to the | scene as well as the salutation is very similar to 
time of the birth of our Lord. II. The period of | that recounted in the Book of Daniel (x. 18, 19). 
her middle age contemporary with the Bible record. | Gabriel proceeds to instruct Mary that by tle oper 
III. The period subsequent to the Ascension.== ation of the Holy Ghost the everlasting Son of the 
I. The childhood of Mary, wholly legendary.— | Father should be born of her. He further informs 
Joachim and Anna were both of the race of David. | her, perhaps as a sign by which she might sania 
The abode of the former was Nazareth ; the latter herself that his prediction with regard to hersel 
passed her early years at Bethlehem, They lived would come true, thut her relative Elisabeth ea 
piously in the sight of God, and faultlessly before within three months of being delivered of a chil : 
man, dividing their substance into three portions, | The angel left Mary, and she set off to visit Etlisa- 
one of which they devoted to the service of the| beth either at Hebron or Juttah (Luke }. 39); 
temple, another to the poor, and the third to their | where the latter lived with her husband Zacharias, 
own wants. And so twenty years of their lives | about 20 miles to the south of Jerusalem, an 
passed silently away. But they were childless. therefore at a very considerable distance 
At the end of this period Joachim went to Jeru- Nazareth. Immediately on her entrance ne 
salem with some others of his tribe, to make his house she was saluted by Elisabeth as the aa ie 
ee at the Feast of the Dedication. And | of her Lord, and had evidence of the truth : on 
ae pies scorned Joachim, and drove him | angel’s saying with to her were Ae f 
selffin ay, asking how he dared to present him- | bodied her feelings of exultation and than ficat. 
he h rset oe with those who had children, while | the hymn known under the name of the Magn . 
his Picea And Joachim was shamed before The hymn is founded on Hanuah’s song of rae 
and neighbours, and he retired into the | fulness (1 Sam. ii. 1-10). Mary returned t0 
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reth shortly before the birth of John the Baptist, 
and continued living at her own home. In the 
course of a few months Joseph became aware that 
she was with child, and determined on giving her a 
bill of divorcement, instead of yielding her up to 
the law to suffer the penalty which he supposed 
that she had incurred. Being, however, warned 
and satisfied by an angel who appeared to him in a 
dream, he took her to his own house, It was soon 
after this, as it would seem, that Augustus’ decree 
was promulgated, and Joseph and Mary travelled 
to Bethlehem to have their names enrolled in the 
registers (B.C. 4) by way of preparation for the 
taxing, which however was not completed till ten 
years afterwards (a.D. 6), in the governorship of 
Quirinus. They reached Bethlehem, and there 
Mary brought forth the Saviour of the world, and 
humbly laid him in a manger. The visit of the 
shepherds, the circumcision, the adoration of the 
Wise men, and the presentation in the Temple, are 
rather scenes in the life of Christ than in that of 
his mother, The presentation in the Temple might 
bot take place till forty days after the birth of the 
child. The poverty of St. Mary and Joseph, it 
may be noted, is shown by their making the offer- 
ing of the poor. The song of Simeon and the 
thanksgiving of Anna, like the wonder of the shep- 
herds and the adoration of the magi, only in- 
cidentally refer to Mary. One pnssave alone in 
Simeon’s address is specially directed to her, ** Yea 
4 sword shall pierce through thy own soul also.” 


The exact purport of these words is doubtful. In 


the flight into Egypt, Mary and the babe had the 


“Upport and protection of Joseph, as well as in 
' their return from thence, in the following year, on 
the death of Herod the Great (B.c. 3). It may be 


that the holy family at this time took up their 
residence in the house of Mary’s sister, the wife of 


Clopas. Henceforward, until the beginning of our 
Lord’s ministry—i, e. from B.c. 3 to A.D. 26—we 
May picture St, Mary to ourselves as living in 
azareth, in a humble sphere of life. Two cir- 
Camstances alone, so far as we know, broke in on 
the otherwise even flow of her life. One of these 
was the temporary loss of her Son when he ree 
mained behind in Jerusalem, a.p. 8. The other 
was the death of Joseph. The exact date of this 
t event we cannot determine, but it was pro- 
bably not long after the other. From the time at 
Which our Lord’s ministry commenced, St. Mary is 
Withdrawn almost wholly from sight. Four times 
ouly is the veil removed, which, not surely without 
2 reason, is thrown over her. These four occasions 
ie The marriage at Cana of Galilee (John ii.), 
The attempt which she and his brethren made 
o Speak with him” (Matt. xii. 46; Mark iii, 
bes 31; Luke viii, 19). 3. The Crucifixion. 
fe e days succeeding the Ascension (Acts i. 14), 
; 0 these we add two references to her, the first 
y her Nazarene fellow-citizens (Matt. xiii. 54, 55; 
aah vi. 1-3), the second by a woman in the mul. 
hia (Luke xi, 27), we have specified every event 
Own to Us in her life. It is noticeable that, on 
erery occasion of our Lord’s addressing her, or 
: of her, there is a sound of reproof in His 
hae with the exception of the last words spoken 
ca the cross.—1. The marriage at Cana 
ibe Nee took place in the three months which 
ened between the baptism of Christ and the 
oe the year 27, When Jesus was found by 
and Joseph in the Temple in the year 8, 


ak 
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we find him repudiating the name of « father” 
as applied to Joseph (Luke ii, 48, 49). Now, in 
like manner, at His first miracle which inaugurates 
His ministry, He solemnly withdraws himself from 
the authority of His earth! y mother.—2. Capernaum 
(John ii. 12) and Nazareth (Matt. iv. 13, xiii. 54; 
Mark vi. 1) appear to have been the residence of 
St. Mary for a considerable period. The next time 
that she is brought before us we find her at Caper- 
naum. It is the autumn of the year 28, more than 
a year and a half after the miracle wrought at the 
marriage-feast in Cana, Mary was still living with 
her sister, and her nephews and nieces, James, 
Joses, Simon, Jude, and their three. sisters (Matt. 
xiii, 55); and she and they heard of the toils which 
He was undergoing, and they understood that He 
was denying himself every relaxation from His 
labours. Their human affection conquered their 
faith. They therefore sent a message, begging Him 
to allow them to speak to Him. Again He re- 
proves, Again He retiuses to admit any authority 
on the part of his relatives, or any privilege on 
account of their relationship.—3. The next scene 
in St. Mary's life brings us to the foot of the cross, 
She was standing there with her sister Mary and 
Mary Magdalene, and Salome, and other women, 
having no doubt followed her Son as she was able 
throughout the terrible morning of Good Friday. 
It was about three o'clock in the afternoon, and He 
was about to give up His spirit. Standing near 
the company of the women was St. John; and, 
with almost His last words, Christ commended His 
mother to the care of him who had borne the name 
of the disciple whom Jesus loved. “ Woman, be- 
hold thy son.” And from that hour St. John 
assures us that he took her to his own abode.— 
4. A veil is drawn over her sorrow and over her 


joy which succeeded that sorrow. Mediaeval ima- 


gination has supposed, but Scripture does not state, 
that her Son appeared to Mary after His resurrec- 
tion from the dead. She was doubtless living at 
Jerusalem with John, cherished with the tender- 
ness which her tender soul would have specially 
needed, and which undoubtedly she found pre- 
eminently in St. John. We have no record of her 
presence at the Ascension, or at the descent of the 
Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. What we 
do read of her is, that she remained stedfast in 
prayer in the upper room at Jerusalem with Mary 
Magdalene and Salome, and those known as the 
Lord’s brothers aud the apostles. This is the last 
view that we have of her. Holy Scripture leaves 
her engaged in prayer. From this point forwards 
we know nothing of her. It is probable that the 
rest of her life was t in Jerusalem with St. 
John (see Epiph. Haer. 78). According to one 
tradition the beloved disciple would not leave 
Palestine until she had expired in his arms. Other 
traditions make her journey with St. John to 
Ephesus, and there die in extreme old age.—5. The 
character of St. Mary is not drawn by any of the 
Evangelists, but some of its lineaments are inci- 
dentally manifested in the fragmentary record which 
is given of her. It is clear from St. Luke's ac- 
count, though without any such intimation we 
might rest assured of the fact, that her youth had 
been spent in the study of the Holy Scriptures, and 
that she had set before her the example of the holy 
women of the Old Testamentas her model. This 
would appear from the Magnificat (Luke i, 46). 
Her faith and humility exhibit themselves in her 
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immediate surrender of herself to the Divine will, | shipped; and the Lord kissed her and gave her. te 


though ignorant how that will should be accom- 
plished (Luke i. 38); her energy and earnestness, 
in her journey from Nazareth to Hebron (Luke i. 
39); her happy thankfulness, in her song of joy 
(Luke i. 48); her silent musing thoughtfulness, in 
her pondering over the shepherds’ visit (Luke ii. 


19), and in her keeping her Son’s words in her} Then Peter arose in haste and wrath, and the other 


heart (Luke ii. 51), though she could not fully 


understand their import. In a word, so far as| and went in; but they found nothing therein save 
St. Mary is portrayed to us in Scripture, she is,{ that in which her body had been wrapped. 
as we should have expected, the most tender, the; IV. Jewish traditions respecting her.—These are 
most faithful, humble, patient, and loving of] of a very different nature from the light-hearted 
women, but a woman still.III. Her after life, | fairy-tale-like stories which we have recounted 
wholly legendary.—We pass again into the region | above. The most definite and outspoken of these 
of free and joyous legend which we quitted for that | slanders is that which is contained in the book 
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the angels to carry her to paradise. But Thomas 
was not present with the rest. And he arrived just 
after all these things were accomplished, and he 
demanded to see the sepulchre in which they had 
laid his Lady: ‘For ye know,” said he, “ that 
I am Thomas, and unless I see I will not believe.” 


disciples with him, and they opened the sepulchre 
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of true history at the period of the Annunciation. | called Zoldoth Jesu. It is proved by Ammon to re} 
The Gospel record confined the play of imagination, | be a composition of the 13th century. In the ry 
and as soon as this check is withdrawn the legend | Gospel of Nicodemus, otherwise called the Acts of Ley 
bursts out afresh. The legends of St. Mary’s child-| Pilate, we find the Jews represented as charging IN, 
hood may be traced back as far as the third or even | our Lord with illegitimate birth (c. 2). The date me 
the second century. Those of her death are pro-| of this Gospel is about the end of the 3rd century. rm 
bably of a later date. The chief legend was tor a} Stories to the same effect may be found in the ran 
length of time considered to be a veritable history, | Talmud—not in the Mishna, which dates from the | is 
written by Melito Bishop of Sardis in the 2nd| 2nd century, but in the Gemara, which is of the nA 
century, When the apostles separated in order to | 5th or 6th.=V. Mahometan traditions.—These are ha te 
evangelise the world, Mary continued to live with | again cast in a totally different mould from those “ea 
St. Jchn’s parents in their house near the Mount of | of the Jews. Mahomet and his followers appear head 
Olives, and every day she went out to pray at the| to have gathered up the floating Oriental traditions tay 
tomb of Christ, and at Golgotha. And in the} which originated in the legends of St. Mary's early Is, 
twenty-second year after the ascension of the Lord, | years, given above, and to have drawn from them mas 
Mary felt her heart burn with an inexpressible | and from the Bible indifferently. He is reported to ray] 
longing to be with her Son; and behold an angel | have said that many men have arrived at perfeo- nae 
appeared to her, and announced to her that her| tion, but only four women; and that these are, nly 
soul should be taken up from her body on the third| Asia the wite of Pharaoh, Mary the dau hter of 7g: 
day, dnd he placed a palm-branch from paradise} Amram, his first wife Khadtjah, and his daughter ey 
in her hands, and desired that it should be car-| Fatima=VI. Emblems.—There was a time in the Slee 
ried before her bier. And Mary besought that the | history of the Church when all the expressions used Uy 
apostles might be gathered round her before she| in the book of Canticles were applied at once to St. taj 
died, and the angel replied that they should come.| Mary. Consequently all the Eastern metaphors of om 
And the people of Bethlehem brought their sick to | king Solomon have been hardened into symbols, and hag 
the house, and they were all healed. Then, on the| represented in pictures or sculpture, and attached Me 
sixth day of the week, the Holy Spirit commanded | to her in popular litanies.—VII. Cultus of the “ns. 
the apostles to take up Mary, and to carry her| Blessed Virgin.—We do not enter into the theo- sar! 
from Jerusalem to Gethsemane. And the angel | logical bearings of the worship of St. Mary ; but we ihe 
Gabriel announced that on the first day of the | shall have left our task incomplete if we do not add By 
week Mary’s soul should be removed from this | a short historical sketch of the origin, progress, and va Me 
world, And on the morning of that day there| present state of the devotion to her, What was my 
came Eve and Anne and Elisabeth, and they kissed | its origin? Certainly not the Bible. There is not oa, 
Mary and told her who they were: came Adam, |a word there from which it could be inferred; nor * Ying 


Seth, Shem, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, David, | in the Creeds; nor in the Fathers of the first five 


; “ay, 
and the rest of the old fathers: came Enoch and | centuries, Whence, then, did it arise? There is & i 
Elias and Moses: came twelve chariots of angels| not a shadow of doubt that the origin of the worry f 
innumerable: and then appeared the Lord Christ | ship of St. Mary is to be found in the apocryphal “hy 
in his humanity. And Mary prayed. And after | legends of her birth and of her death which we have iy 
her prayer was finished her face shone with mar-| given above. There we find the germ of what Sty 


vellous brightness, and she stretched out her hands | afterwards expanded into its preseut portentous 
and blessed them all; and her Son put forth his| proportions, Some of the legends of her oar OO, 
hands and received her pure soul, and bore it into | as early as the 2nd or 3rd century. They were ey 
his Father’s treasure-house. And the apostles car-| production of the Gnostics, and were unanimousy 
ried her body to the valley of Jehoshaphat, to a| and firmly rejected by the Church of the first ae 
place which the Lord had told them of, and John | centuries as fabulous and heretical. Down to . 
went before and carried the palm-branch. And time of the Nestorian controversy the cultus of iy 
they placed her in a new tomb. And suddenly | Blessed Virgin would appear to have been who sf 
there appeared the Lord Christ, surrounded by a| external to the Church, and to have been regard 
hee of — ae he commanded Michael | as heretical. But the Nestorian oe alsa Ee 
change ring down the soul of Mary.| duced a great change of sentiment in men 
And Gabriel rolled away the stone, and the Lod Nestorius had aantained or at least it sat 
said, “ Kise up, my beloved, thy body shall not | tendency of Nestorianism to maintain, not only 
rtd Corruption in the tomb.” And jmmediately | our Lord had two natures, the divine an c 
ary arose und bowed herself at his feet and wor-| (which was right), but also that He was two per 


minds. 


d the human 
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pons, in such sort that the child born of Mary was 
not divine, but merely an ordinary human being, 
until the divinity subsequently united itself to Him. 
This was condemned by the Council of Ephesus in 
the year 431; and the title @edroxos, loosely trans- 
lated “* Mother of God,” was sanctioned. The 
object of the Council and of the Anti-Nestorians 
was in no sense to add honour to the mother, but 
to maintain the true doctrine with respect to the 
Son. Nevertheless the result was to magnify the 
mother, and, after a time, at the expense of the 
Son, The legends too were no longer treated so 
roughly as before. The Gnostics were not now 
objects of dread. Nestorians, and afterwards Icono- 
clasts, were objects of hatred. From this time the 
worship of St. Mary grew apace. We learn the 
present state of the religious regard in which she 
is held throughout the south of Europe from St. 
Alfonso de’ Liguori. whose every word is vouched 
for by the whole weight of his Church's authority. 
Thus in the worship of the Blessed Virgin there 
are two distinctly-marked periods. The first is 
that which commences with the apostolic times, 
and brings us down to the close of the century 
in which the Council of Ephesus was held, during 
which time the worship of St, Mary was wholly 
external to the Church, and was regarded by the 
Church as heretical, and confined to Gnostic and 
Collyridian heretics. The second period commences 
with the 6th century, when it began to spread 
within the Church; and, in spite of the shock 
given it by the Reformation, has continued to 
spread, and is spreading stillVIII. Her Assump- 
tion—Not only religious sentiments, but facts 
grew up in exactly the same way. The Assump- 
tion of St, Mary is a fact, or an alleged fact. How 
has it come to be accepted? At the end of the 
Sth century we find that there existed a book, De 
Transitu Virginis Mariae, which was condemned 
by Pope Gelasius as a hal, This book is 
Without doubt the oldest form of the legend. 
Down to the end of the 5th century the story of 
the Assumption was external to the Church, and 
distinctly looked upon by the Church as belonging 
to the heretics and not to her. But then came the 
change of sentiment already referred to, consequent 
on the Nestorian controversy. About the same 
time, probably, or rather later, an insertion (now 
Tecognised on all hands to be a forgery) was made 
in Eusebius’ Chronicle, to the effect that ‘in the 
year 4.D. 48 Mary the Virgin was taken up into 
faven, as some wrote that they had had it re- 
vealed to,them.” The first writers within the 
Church, in whose extant writings we find the 
PT asserted, are Gregory of Tours in the 
be saath who has merely copied Melito’s book, 
“4 ransitu (De Glor. Mart. lib. i. c. 4; Migne, 
‘1, P. 708); Andrew of Crete, who probably lived 
7 the 7th century; and John of Damascus, who 
aes at the beginning of the 8th century. The 
of these authors refers to the Euthymiac his- 


. tory as stating that Marcian and Pulcheria being 


— of the body of St. Mary, sent to Juvenal 
ri nis to inquire for it. Juvenal tells them 
ek egend. Here again we see a legend originated 
fi eiaeea and remaining external to the Church 
Ch € close of the 5th century, creeping into the 
pee during the 6th and 7th centuries, and 

Y ratified by the authority both of Rome and 
eet Pea IX. Her Immaculate C tion. 

imilarly with regard to the sinlessness of St. 
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Mary, which has issued in the dogma of the Imma- 
culate Conception. Down to the close of the 5th 
cent the sentiment with to her was 
identical with that which is expressed by theo- 
logians of the Church of England. At this time 
the change of mind before referred to, as originated 
by the Nestorian controversies, was spreading within 
the Church; and it became more and more the 
general belief that St. Mary was preserved from 
actual sin by the grace of God, This opinion had 
becume almost universal in the 12th century. And 
now a further step was taken. It was maintained 
by St. Bernard that St. Mary was conceived in 
original sin, bat that before her -birth she was 
cleansed from it, like John the Baptist and Jeremiah. 
This was the sentiment of the 13th century. Early 
in the 14th century died J. Duns Scotus, and he is 
the first theologian or schoolman who threw out 
as a possibility the idea of an Immaculate Concep- 
tion, which would exempt St. Mary from original 
as well as actual sin. From this time forward 
there was a struggle between the maculate and 
immaculate conceptionists, which has led at length 
to the decree of Dec. 8, 1854, but which has not 
ceased with that decree. 

Mary, a Roman Christian who is greeted by 
St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 6) 
as having toiled hard for him. Nothing more is 
known of her, 

Mas'‘aloth, a place in Arbela, which Bacchides 
and Alcimus, the two generals of Demetrius, be- 
sieged and took with great slaughter on their way 
from the north to Gilgal (1 Macc. ix. 2). The 
name Mesaloth is omitted by Josephus, nor has 
any trace of it. been since discovered; but the 
word may, as Robinson suggests, have originally 
signified the “ steps” or “ terraces.” In that case 
it was probably a name given to the remarkable 
caverns still existing on the northern side of the 
same Wady, and now called Kula’at Jon Ma’an. 

Mas'chil. The title of thirteen Psalms; xxxii., 
xlii., xliv., xlv., lii-lv., Lexiv., Lxxviii., Ixxxviii., 
Ixxxix., cxlii. In the Psalm in which it first 
occurs as a title, the root of the word is found in 
another form (Ps. xxxii. 8), ‘‘I will instruct thee,” 
from which circumstance, it has been inferred, tha 
title was applied to the whole Psalm as didactic, 
But since “ Maschil” is affixed to many Pealms 
which would scarcely be classed as didactic, Gese- 
nius (or rather Roediger) explains it as denoting 
‘any sacred song, relating to divine things, whose 
end it was to promote wisdom and piety.” Ewald 
regards Ps, xlvii. 7 (A. V. “sing ye praises tith 
understanding ;” Heb. maschil), as the key to the 
meaning of Maschil, which in his opinion is a 
musical term, denoting a melody requiring great 
skill in its execution, The objection to the ex- 
planation of Roediger is, that it is wanting in 
precision, and would allow the term ‘‘ Maschil ”’ to 
be applied to every Psalm in the Psalter. The 
suggestion of Ewald has most to commend it. 

Mash, one of the sons of Aram (Gen. x. 23). 
In 1 Chr. i. 17 the name appears as Meshech. As 
to the geographical position of Mash, Josephus 
connects the name with Mesene in lower Babylonia, 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf. The more pro- 
bable opinion is that which has been adopted by 
Bochart and others, that the name Mash is repre- 
sented by the Mons Masius of classical writers, 
a range which forms the northern boundary of 
Mesopotamia, between the Tigris and Euphrates. 


MASHAL MATTANIAH 


name is Pistachia lentiscus. It is used with us to 
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Kalisch connects the names of Mash and Mysia: 
this is, to say the least, extremely doubtful. strengthen the teeth and gums, and was so applied 
Mash'al. The same as Misheal or Mishal (1 | by the ancients, by whom it was much prized on 
Chr. vi. 74). this account, and for its many supposed medical 
Masi'as, one of the servants of Solomon, whose | virtues. Both Pliny and Dioscorides state that the 
descendants returned with Zorobabel (1 Esdr. v. 34), | best mastich comes from Chios. Tournefort has 
Mas'man. This name occurs for SHEMAIAH in| given a full and very interesting account of the 
1 Esd. viii. 43 (comp. Ezr. viii. 16). Lentisks or Mastich plants of Scio (Chios), The 
Masora. [OLp TrsTAMENT. ] Pistachia lentiscus is common on the shores of 
Mas'pha. 1. A place opposite to Jerusalem, at | the Mediterranean. According to Strand (Flor. 
which Judas Maccabaeus and his followers assem- Palaest. No. 559) it has been observed at Joppa, 
bled themselves to bewail the desolation of the city both by Rauwolf and Pococke. ‘The Mastich-tree 
and the sanctuary (1 Mace, iii. 46). There is no | belongs to the natural order Anacardiaceae. 
doubt that it is identical with M1zPEH of Ben- Mathan'ias = MATTANIAH, 4 descendant of 
jamin. —2. One of the cities which were taken Pahath-Moab (1 Esd. ix. 31; comp. Ezr. x. 30). 
| from the Ammonites by Judas Maccabaeus in his Mathu'sala = METHUSELAH, the son of Enoch 
campaign on the east of Jordan (1 Mace. v. 35). (Luke iii. 37). 
It is probably the ancient city of Mizpeh of Gilead. | Mat’red, a daughter of Mezahab, and mother of 
Mas'rekah, an ancient place, the native spot of | Mehetabel, who was wife of Hadar (or Hadad) 
Samlah, one of the old kings of the Edomites (Gen. of Pau, king of Edom (Gen. xxxvi, 39; 1 Chr. 
xxxvi. 36; 1 Chr. i. 47). Schwarz (215) men- |i. 50). 
tions a site called En-Masrak, a few miles south of| Mat'ri, a family of the tribe of Benjamin, to 
Petra. He probably refers to the place marked | which Saul the king of Israel belonged (1 Sam, 


Ain Mafrak: in Palmer’s Map, and Ain el-Usdaka | x. 21). 
in Kiepert’s. Mat'tan. 1. The priest of Baal slain before his 
Mas'sa, a son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 14; 1 Chr, | altars in the idol temple at Jerusalem (2 K. xi, 185 
j, 30). His descendants were not improbably the | 2 Chr. xxiii. 17). He probably accompanied Atha- 
Masani, who are placed by Ptolemy in the east of | liah from Samaria.—2, The father of Shephatiah 
Arabia, near the borders of Babylonia. (Jer. xxxviii. 1). 
Mas'sah, i. ¢. “temptation,” a name given to Mat'tanah, a station in the latter part of the 
(Num. xxi. 18, 19). 


the spot, also called MERIBAH, where the Israelites | wanderings of the Israelites 
tempted Jehovah (Ex. xvi. 7; Ps. xev. 8, 9; Heb. | It lay next beyond the well, or Beer, and between 
it and Nahaliel ; Nahaliel again being but one 


lii. 8). 
Massi'as — Maaserau 3 (1 Esd. ix. 22 5 comp. day’s journey from the Bamoth or heights of Moab, 
Ezr. x. 22). Mattanah was therefore probably situated to the 
Massi'‘as. The same as MASSEIAH, 20, the | S.E. of the Dead Sea, but no name like it appears 
ancestor of Baruch (Bar. i. 1). to have been vet discovered. 
Mastich-Tree occurs only in the Apocrypha Mattani'ah. 1. The original name of Zedekiah 
hen Nebuchad- 


(Susan, ver. 54), where the margin of the A. V. king of Judah, which was changed w 
has lentish. There is no doubt that the Greek | nezzar placed him on the throne instead of is 
A Levite 

saph (1 Chr. ix. 15). He 


word is correctly rendered, as is evident from the | nephew Jehoiachin (2 K. xxiv. 17).—2. 
description of it by Theophrastus, Pliny, Dioscorides, | singer of the sons of A 
and other writers. The fragrant resin known in is described as the son of Micah, Micha (Neh. 
the arts as “mastich,” and which is obtained by | xi. 17), or Michaiah (Neh. xii. 35), and after the 
incisions made in the trunk in the month of | return from Babylon lived in the villages of the 
August, is the produce of this tree, whose scientific | Netophathites (1 Chr, ix. 16) or Netophathi (Neb. 
xii, 28), which the singers had built in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 29). As leader © 
the Temple choir after its restoration (Neh. 3. 17, 
of Nehemiah, he took part in 
d the dedi- 
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xii, 8) in the time é 
the musical service which accompanied 
cation of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh, xii. 25, 35). 
We find him among the Levites of the second rank, 


14),—-4. One of the sons of Elam ( 
5. One of the sons of Zattu (Ezr. x. fe 
descendant of Pahath-Moab (Ezr. x- 30).— ni 
7. One of the sons of Bani (Ear. 37), ys a 
put away their foreign wives at Ezra’s comman® 


ts cin é tor 0 
8. A Levite, father of Zaccur, and ee os 


Hanan the under-treasurer who had char’ e. nish 
offerings for the Levites in the time of Nehe 


(Neh. xiii. 13).—9, One of the fourteen sons 0 
Heman, whose office it was to blow the me Sy. 
Temple service as appointed by David (1 th " 

4, 16).—10. A descendant hg! gece of the 
minstrel, who assisted in the ve eacatte 13). 


Temple in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Ot 
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Mastich (J istacia Lenfiscus). 








MATTATHA 


Mat'tatha, the son of Nathan, and grandson of 
David in the genealogy of our Lord (Luke iii. 31). 

Mat'tathah, a descendant of Hashum, who put 
away his foreign wife in the time of Ezra (Ezr, x. 33). 

Mattathi’as. 1. = MATTITHIAH, who stood 
at Ezra’s right hand when he read the law to the 
people (1 Esdr. ix, 43; comp. Neh. viii, 4).—= 
9. The father of the Maccabees (1 Macc. ii, 1, 14, 
16, 17, 19, 24, 27, 39, 45, 49, xiv. 29).—03. The 
son of Absalom, and brother of JONATHAN 14 
(1 Macc. xi. 70, xiii, 11).e04, The son of Simon 
Maccabeus, who was treacherously murdered, to- 
gether with his father and brother, in the fortress 
of Docus, by Ptolomeus the son of Abubus (1 Macc. 
xvi, 14).—5. One of the three envoys sent by 
Nicanor to treat with Judas Maccabeus (2 Macc. 
xiv. 19).—=§. Son of Amos, in che genealogy of 
Jesus Christ (Luke iii, 25).—-%. Son of Semei, in 
the same catalogue (Luke iii. 26). 

Mattenai. 1. One of the family of Hashuin, 
who in the time of Ezra had married a foreign wife 
(Ezr. x, 33).—=2, A descendant of Bani, who put 
away his foreign wife at Ezra’s command (Ezr. x. 
37).—8. A priest in the days of Joiakim the son of 
Jeshua (Neh. xii. 19). 

Mat'than, the son of Eleazar, and grandfather 
of Joseph ‘“‘the husband of Mary”? (Matt. i. 15). 
He occupies the same place in the genealogy as 
Matruat in Luke iii. 24, with whom indeed he 
is probably identical. 

Matthani'as = MATTANIAG, one of the descend- 
ants ot Elam (1 Esdr, ix. 27; comp. Ezr. x. 26). 

Mat'that. 1. Son of Levi and grandfather of 
Joseph, according to the genealogy of Luke (iii. 
24).—-2, Also the son of a Levi, and a progenitor 
of Joseph (Luke iii. 29), 
aesr Napa 1 (1 Esd. ix, 19; comp. 
rx. 18), 

Matthew. Matthew the Apostle and Evan- 
gelist is the same as Levi (Luke v. 27-29) the son 
of certain Alphaeus (Mark ii. 14), His call to 
be an Apostle is related by all three Evangelists in 
the same words, except that Matthew (ix. 9) gives 
the former, and Mark (ii. 14) and Luke (v. 27) 
the latter name, The publicans, properly so called 
(publicani), were persons who farmed the Roman 
taxes, and they were usually, in later times, Roman 
knights, and persons of wealth and credit. They 
employed under them inferior officers, natives of 
the province where the taxes were collected, called 
Properly portitores, to which class Matthew no 
doubt belonged. Eusebius mentions that after our 
Lord’s ascension Matthew preached in Judaea (some 
add for fifteen years), and then went to foreign 
Fenian To the lot of Matthew it fell to visit 
pelt, says Socrates Scholasticus. But Am- 

rose says that God opened to him the country of 
the Satire Isidore the Macedonians; and others 
E arthians, the Medes, the Persians of the 
oo Nothing whatever is really kuown. 
on the disciple of Valentinus, describes him 
a d rae a natural death, which Clement, Origen, 
ie ertullian seem to accept: the tradition that he 

“8 martyr, be it true or false, came in afterwards. 
1 Gospel of. The Gospel which bears 
of St. Matthew was written by the 
according to the testimony of all antiquity. 
eta ¢ in which i was first written—We 
ne ie the authority of Papias, Irenaeus, Pan- 
ee rigen, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Jerome, and 
see other Fathers, that the Gospel was first 

ten in Hebrew, i.e, in the vernacular language 


the name 
j Patle, 


om» 
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of Palestine, the Aramaic. a. Papias of Hierapolis 
(who flourished in the first half of the 2nd cen- 
tury) says, ‘‘ Matthew wrote the divine oracles in 
the Hebrew dialect ; and each iuterpreted them as 
he was able.” 6. Ivenaeus says (iii. 1), that 
‘whilst Peter and Paul were preaching at Rome 
and founding the Church, Matthew put forth his 
written Gospel amongst the Hebrews in their own 
dialect.” c¢. According to Eusebius, Pantaenus * is 
reported to have gone to the Indians, where it is 
said that he found the Gospel of Matthew already 
among some who had the knowledge of Christ there, 
to whom Bartholomew, one of the apostles, had 
preached, and left them the Gospel of Matthew 
written in Hebrew, which was preserved till the 
time referred to.” This story reappears in two dif- 
ferent forms:—Jerome and Ruffinus say that Pan- 
taenus brought back with him this Hebrew Gospel ; 
and Nicephorus asserts that Bartholomew dictated 
the Gospel of Matthew to the inhabitants of that 
country. d. Origen says, “ As I have learnt by 
tradition concerning the four Gospels, which alone 
are received without dispute by the Church of God 
under heaven: the first was written by St. Matthew, 
once a tax-gatherer, afterwards an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, who published it for the benefit of the 
Jewish converts, composed in the Hebrew lan- 
guage.” ¢. Eusebius (H. £. iii. 24) gives as his 
own opinion the following: ‘‘ Matthew having first 
preached to the Hebrews, delivered to them, when 
he was preparing to depart to other countries, his 
Gospel, composed in their native language.” Other 

to the same effect occur in Cyril, Epi- 
phanius, Hieronymus, who mentions the Hebrew 
original in seven places at least of his works, and 
from Gregory of Nazianzus, Chrysostom, Augustine, 
and other later writers. From all these there is nc 
doubt that the old opinion was that Matthew wrote 
in the Hebrew language. So far all the testimony 
is for a Hebrew original. But there are arguments 
of no mean weight in favour of the Greek. 1. The 
quotations from the O. T. in this Go-pel are of two 
kinds: those introduced into the narsative to point 
out the fulfilment of prophecies, &c.; and those 
where in the course of the narrative the persons 
introduced, and especially our Lord Himself, make 
use of O. T. quotations. Between these two classes 
a difference of treatment is observable. In the latter 
class, where the citations occur in discourses, the 
Septuagint version is followed. The quotations in 
the narrative, however, do not follow the Septua- 
gint, but appear to be a translation from the Hebrew 
text. A mere translator could not have done this. 
But an independent writer, using the Greek tongue, 
and wishing to conform his narrative to the oral 
teaching of the Apostles, might have used for the 
quotations the well-known Gieek 0, T. used by his 
colleagues. 2. But this difficulty is to be got over 
by assuming a high authority tor this translation, 
as though made by an inspired writer; and it has 
been suggested that this wiiter was Matthew him- 
self, or at least that he directed it, or that it was 
xome other Apostle, or James the brother of the 
Lord, or John, or the general brdy of the Apostles, 
or that two disciples of St. Matthew wrote, from 
him, the one in Ammaic and the other in Greek! 
3. The original Hebrew, of which so many speak, 
no one of the witnesses ever saw (Jerome is no ex- 
ception); and so little store has the Church set 
upon it that it has utterly perished. 4. It is cer- 
tain that a gospel, not the same as our canonical 
Matthew, sometimes usurped the Apostle’s name; 
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and some of the witnesses we have quoted appear 
to have referred to this in one or other of its 
various furms or names. The Nazarenes and Ebi- 
onites possessed each a modification of the same 
gospel, which no doubt each altered more and more 
as their tenets diverged, and which bore various 
names—the Gospel of the twelve Apostles, the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, the Gospel of 
Peters or the Gospel according to Matthew. Enough 
is known to decide that the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews was not identical with our Gospel of Mat- 
thew; but it had many points of resemblance to 
the synoptical gospels, and especially to Matthew. 
Is it impossible that when the Hebrew Matthew is 
spoken of, this questionable document, the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, was really referred to? All that 
is certain is, that Nazarenes or Ebionites, or both, 
boasted that they possessed the original Gospel of 
Matthew. Jerome is the exception; and him we 
can convict of the very mistake of confounding the 
two, and almost on his own confession.==II. Style 
and Diction.—1. Matthew uses the expression, 
“that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet” (i. 22, ii. 15). In ii. 5, 
and in later passages of Matt. it is abbreviated (ii. 
1%, ili, 3, iv. 14, viii. 17, xii. 17, xiii, 14, 35, xxi. 
4, xxvi. 56, xxvii. 9). 2. The reference to the 
Messiah under the name “Son of David,’ occurs 
in Matthew eight times; and three times each in 
Mark and Luke. 3. Jerusalem is called “ the holy 
city,” “‘the holy place” ie 5, xxiv. 15, xxvii. 55). 
4. The expression cuyréAcia rod al@vos is used 
five times; in the rest of the N. T. only once, in 
Ep. to Hebrews. 5, The phrase “ kingdom of 
heaven,” about thirty-three times; other writers 
use “ kingdom of God,” which is found also in 
Matthew. 6. “Heavenly Father,” used about six 
times; and ‘‘ Father in heaven’’ about sixteen, and 
without explanation, point to the Jewish mode of 
speaking in this Gospel. For other more minute 
verbal peculiarities, see CREDNER.==IIJ. Citations 
from 0. T.—The following list is nearly complete: 


Matt Matt. 
1.23. Is, vil. 14, xvii. 2. Ex. xxxiv.29, 
fi. 6. Mic. v. 2, 11. Mal iif 1, iv. 5. 
15. Hos. xi. 1. xvil.15. Lev. xix. 17 (2) 
1s, Jer. xxxi. 15 xix. 4. Gen. i 27, 
ui 3. Is xl. 3, . 5. Gen. il. 24. 
iv. 4. Deut. viil. 3. 7% Deut. xxiv. 1 
6. Ps. xch. 21. 18 Ex. xx. 12, Lev, 
7% Deut. vi. 16, xix. 18, 
10. Deut. vi. 13. xxi, 5. Zech. ix. 9, 
15. Is. vii 23, ix. 1. 9 Ps. cxvili. 25. 
v. & Ps, xxxvii. 11. 18. Is. lvi. 7, Jer. vil. 
21. Ex. xx, 13. 11. 
27. Ex. xx. 14. 16. Ps. viii. 2. 
31. Deut. xxiv, 1. 42. Ps. cxvili 22, 
33. Lev. xix. 12, Dent. 44. Is, viii. 14, 
xxiii. 23. xxif, 24. Deut. xxv. § 
38. - Ex. xxi. 24 32. Ex. tif, 6. 
43. Lev. xix. 18 37. Deut. vi. 6. 
viiL 4. Lev. xiv, 2. 39. Lev. xix. 18 
17. Is. liif. 4. 44 cx. 1. 
ix. 13. Hos. vi. 6. xxHL 35. Gen. iv. 8, 2 Chr. 
x. 35. Mic. vil. 6. xxiv, 21. 
xi 5, Is. xxxv. 6, xxix. 38. Pu, lxix. 25 (?) 
18. Jer. xii. 7, 
10, Mal. tif 1 5 (?) 
14, Mal. iv. 5. 39. Ps. cxvill 
xiL 3. 1 Sam. xxi. 6. xxiv. 15. Dan. ix. 27. 
5. Num. xxviii. 9 (?) 29. Is. xiii. 10. 
7%. Hos. vi. 6, 37. Gen. vi. 11 
ie Ta. xih. 1, xxvi. 31. Zech. xiil 7. 
iis Ate 52. Gen. ix. 6 (?) 
xiil.14. Is. vi 9, xxvii 7 ray ae 
Pa. Ixxviil, 2 33. Ps. xxif. 1g. 
Xv. 4. EX.xx.12,xx697 43. Ps. xxii. 8, 
xv. 8 Is, 13. 46. Pa xxii 1. 
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=—IV. Genuineness of the Gospel._—Some critics, 
admitting the apostolic antiquity of a part of ‘the 
Gospel, apply to St. Matthew as they do to St. 
Luke, the gratuitous supposition of a later editor 
or compiler, who by augmenting and altering the 
earlier document produced our present Gospel. We 
are asked to believe that in the 2nd century for 
two or more of the Gospels, new works, differing 
from them both in matter and compass, were sub- 
stituted for the old, and that about the end of the 
2nd century our present Gospels were adopted by 
authority to the exclusion of all others, and that 
henceforth the copies of the older works entirely 
disappeared. Passages from St. Matthew are 
quoted by Justin Martyr, by the author of the 
letter to Diognetus, by Hegesippus, Irenaeus, 
Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, Clement, Ter 
tullian, and Origen. It is not merely from the 
matter but the manner of the quotations, from the 
calm appeal as to a settled authority, from the 
absence of all hints of doubt, that we regard it as 
proved that the book we possess had not been the 
subject of any sudden change. The citations of 
Justin Martyr, very important for this subject, 
have been thought to indicate a source different 
from the Gospels which we now possess; and by 
the word édxouynuovedpara (memoirs), he has 
been supposed to indicate that lost work. Space 
is not given here to show that the remains referred 
to are the Gospels which we possess, and not any 
one book; and that though Justin quotes the 
Gospels very loosely, so that his words often bear 
but a slight resemblance to the original, the same 
is true of his quotations from the Septuagint. The 
genuineness of the two first chapters of the Gospel 
has been questioned, but is established on satis- 
factory grounds, i, All the old MSS, and versions 
contain them; and they are quoted by the Fathers 
of the 2nd and 3rd centuries. Celsus also knew 
ch. ii. ii, Their contents would naturally form 
part of a Gospel intended primarily for the Jews. 
iii, The commencement of ch. iii. is dependent on 
ii, 23; and in iv, 13 there is a reference to ii. 23. 
iv. In constructions and expressions they are similar 
to the rest of the Gospel. Professor Norton dis- 
putes the genuineness of these chapters upon the 
ground of the difficulty of harmonising them with 
St. Luke's narrative, and upon the ground that a 


‘ey, | large number of the Jewish Christians did not pos- 


sess them in their version of the Gospel.—V. Time 
when the Gospel was written.—Nothing can be said 
on this point with certainty. Some of the ancients 
think that it was written in the eighth year after 
the Ascension (Theophylact and Euthymius) ; others 
in the fifteenth (Nicephorus) ; whilst Irenaeus T 
(iii. 1) that it was written ‘ when Peter and Pao 
were preaching in Rome,” and Eusebius at the time 
when Matthew was about to leave Palestine. The 
most probable supposition is that it was written 


_| between 50 and 60; the exact year cannot even be 


guessed at. VI. Place where it was uritten.— 
There is not much doubt that the Gospel was 


xxil. | written in Palestine.—VII. Purpose of the Gospel. 


—The Gospel itself tells us by plain internal 
encé that it’ was written for Jewish ane 
show them in Jesus of Nazareth the Messiah of 
O.T. whom they Jewish converts ued 
all the world seer to have been intended, gu a 
merely Jews in Palestine. It is pavaiel y he 
principle, the daraaiien of the syle 0 
Messianic prophecies in the person 0 . 
Matthi'as, "ihe Apostle elected to fill the place 
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MATTHIAS 


of the traitor Judas (Acts i. 26). All beyond this 
that we know of him for certainty is that he had 
been a constant attendant upon the Lord Jesus 
during the whole course of His ministry; for such 
was declared by St, Peter to be the necessary quali- 
fication of one who was to Le a witness of the re- 
surrection. It is said that he preached the Gospel 
and suffered martyrdom in Ethiopia, The election 
of Matthias is discussed by Bishop Beveridge, 
Works, vol. i, serm. 2. 

Matthi’as = MatraTHan, of the descendants of 
Hashum (1 Esdr, ix. 33; comp. Ezr, x. 33). 

Mattithi’ah, 1. A Levite, the first-born of 
Shallum the Korhite, who presided over the offer- 
ings made in the pans (1 Chr, ix, 31; comp. Lev. 
vi, 20 [12], &.).—-2. One of the Levites of the 
second rank under Asaph, appointed by David to 
minister before the ark in the musical service 
(1 Chr. xvi. 5), “ with harps upon Sheminith”’ 
(comp, 1 Chr. xv. 21), to lead the choir.—8. One 
of the family of Nebo, who had married a foreign 
wife in the days of Ezra (Ezr, x. 43).—4. Pro- 
bably a priest, who stood at the right hand of Ezra 
when he read the law to the people (Ezr. viii. 
4).—5. The same as 2, the Hebrew being in the 
lengthened form (1 Chr. xv. 18, 21), He was one 
of the six sons of Jeduthun (1 Chr. xxv. 3, 21), 

Mattock (Is. vii. 25). The tool used in Arabia 
for loosening the ground, described by Niebuhr, 
answers generally to our mattock or grubbing-axe, 
i.é. a single-headed pickaxe, the sarculus simpler, 
as opposed to bicornts, of Palladius. The ancient 
Egyptian hoe was of wood, and answered for hoe, 
spade, and pick, 





Egyptian hoes. (From Wilkinson.) 


Manl (i.¢. a hammer; a variation of mall, from 
malleus), a word employed by our translators to 
render the Hebrew term méphits, The Hebrew and 
English alike occur in Prov. xxv. 18 only. But a 
dete from the same root, and differing but 

ee Y in form, viz. mappéts, is found in Jer. li. 
and is there translated by ‘* battle-ax.”” 
petans'zim. The marginal note to the A. V. of 
. Xi, 38, “the God of forces,” gives, as the 
“juivalent of the last word, “* Mauzzim, or gods 
Stianetsd Pacaneaeel The Geneva version 
Com: D. B W as a proper name both in Dan, 
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xi, 38 and 39, where the word occurs again (marg. 
of A. V. **munitions”). In the Greek version of 
Theodotion it is treated as a proper name, as well 
as in the Vulgate. There can be little doubt that 
** Mauzzim”’ is to be taken in its literal sense of 
‘* fortresses,” just as in Dan. xi, 19, 39; ‘* the god 
of fortresses’? being then the deity who presided 
over strongholds, But beyond this it is scarcely 
possible to connect an appellation so general with 
any special object of idolatrous worship, Calvin 
suggested that it denoted “money,” the strongest 
of all powers. Jy others it has been supposed to 
be Mars. The opinion of Gesenius is more pro- 
bable, that “*the god of fortresses” was Jupiter 
Capitolinus, for whom Antiochus built a temple at 
Antioch (Liv. xli, 20). A suggestion made by 
Mr, Layard (Nin. ii. 456, note) is worthy of being 
recorded, After describing Hera, the Assyrian 
Venus, as ‘ standing erect on a lion, aud crowned 
with a tower or mural coronct, which, we learn 
from Lucian, was peculiar to the Semitic figure of 
the goddess,’ he adds in a note, ** May she be con- 
nected with the * El Maozem,’ the deity presiding 
over bulwarks and fortresses, the ‘ god of forces’ 
of Dan, xi. 38?” 

Mazitias = Marritiian 3 (1 Esd. ix. 
comp, zr. x. 43). 

Maz'zaroth, The margin of the A. V. of Job 
XXXVili, 52 gives the twelve signs”? as the equi- 
valent of “ Mazzaroch,” and this is in all probabil- 
ity its true meaning, The Peshito-Syriac renders 
it by ‘*the wain” or “Great Bear.” Fiirst under- 
stands by Mazzaroth the planet Jupiter, the same 
as the “star” of Amos y, 26, On referring to 
2 K, xxiii. 5, we find the word mazzdlath (A. V. 
“the planets ”), diliering only from Mazzaroth in 
having the liquid ? for r, and rendered in the mar- 
gin ‘the twelve signs,” as in the Vulgate. In 
later Jewish writings mazzdléth are the signs of 
the Zodiac. In consequence of this, Rashi, and 
the Hebrew commentators generally, identify muz- 
zaroth and muzzaloth, though their interpretations 
vary. 

Meadow. This word, so peculiarly English, is 
used in the A, V, to translate two words which 
are entirely distinct and independent of each other. 
1. Gen, xli. 2 and 18. Here the word in the 
original is ha-Aché. It appears to be an Egyptian 
term, The same form is retained by the Coptic 
version, Its use in Job viii, 11 (A. V. “flag”’) 
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' seems to show that it is not a “ meadow, but some 


kind of reed or water-plant. But as during high 
inundations of the Nile—such inundations as are 
the cause of fruitful years—the whole of the land 
on either side is a marsh, and as the cultivation 
extends up to the very lip of the river, is it not 
possible that Achu may denote the herbage of the 
growing crops? 2, Judg. xx. 33 only: ‘the 
meadows of Gibeah.”” Here the word is Maareh, 
which occurs nowhere else with the same vowels 
attached to it. The sense is thus doubly uncer- 
tain. The most plausible interpretation is that ot 
the Peshito-Syriac, which by a slight difference in 
the vowel-points makes the word mearah “ the 
cave.” 

Me'ah, the Tower of, one of the towers of the 
wall of Jerusalem when rebuilt by Nehemiah (iii, 
1, xii, 39). It stood between the tower of Hana- 
neel and the sheep-gate, and appears to have been 
situated somewhere at the north-east part of the 
city, outside of the walls of Zion, ase 
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Meals. Our information on this subject is but! mentioned (Mark vii. 4; ‘A. V. “ tables”), but 


scanty: the early Hebrews do not seem to have 
given special names to their several meals, for 
the terms rendered “dine”’ and “dinner” in 
the A. V. (Gen. xliii. 16; Prov. xv. 17) are 
in reality general expressions, which might more 
correctly be-rendered “eat” and “ portion of food.” 
In the N. T. we have the Greek terms &pioroy 
and Setrvoy, which the A. V. renders respectively 
“dinner” and “supper” (Luke xiv. 12; John 
xxi. 12), but which are more properly “ break- 
fast’ and “dinner.” There is some uncertainty 
as to the hours at which the meals were taken: 
the Egyptians undoubtedly took their principal 
meal at noon (Gen. xliii. 16): labourers took a 
light meal at that time (Ruth ii. 14; comp. verse 
17); and occasionally that early hour was devoted 
to excess and revelling (1 K. xx. 16). It has been 
inferred from those passages (somewhat too hastily, 
we think) that the principal meal generally took 
place at noon: the Egyptians do indeed still make 
a substantial meal at that time; but there are indic- 
ations that the Jews rather followed the custom 
that prevails among the Bedouins, and made their 
principal meal after sunset, and a lighter meal at 
about 9 or 10 A.M. The posture at meals varied 
at various periods: there is sufficient evidence that 
the old Hebrews were in the habit of sitting (Gen. 
xxvii, 19; Judg. xix. 6; 1 Sam. xx. 5, 24; 1K. 
xiii. 20), but it does not hence follow that they 
sat on chairs; they may have squatted on the 
ground, as was the occasional, though not perhaps 
the general custom of the ancient Egyptians, The 
table was in this case but slightly elevate above 
the ground, as is stil the case in Egypt. As 
luxury increased, the practice of sitting was ex- 
changed for that of reclining: the first intimation 
of this occurs in the prophecies of Amos (iii. 12, 
vi. 4), The custom may have been borrowed in 
the first instance trom the Babylonians and Syrians, 
among whom it prevailed at an early period (Esth. 
i. 6, vii. 8). In the time of our Saviour reclining 
was the universal custom, as is implied in the 
terms used for “sitting at meat,” as the A. V. 
incorrectly has it, The couch itself is only once 
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An ancient Egyptian dinner party. (Wilkinson.) 
b. p. Fi d, eq, and s. Baskets of . 
Figa 5 and 7 are eating fate Fig 6 is about to drink water from an 


there can be little doubt that the Roman tricliniun 
had been introduced, and that the arrangements of the 
table resembled those described by classical writers. 
Generally speaking, only three persons reclined on 
each couch, but occasionally four or even five. ‘The 
couches were provided with cushions on which the 
left elbow rested in support of the upper part of the 
body, while the right arm remained free: a room 
provided with these was described as éorpowpevoy, 
lit. “spread” (Mark xiv. 15; A. V. “ furnished ”). 
As several guests reclined on the same couch, each 
overlapped his neighbour, as it were, and rested his 
head on or near the breast of the one who lay 
behind him: he was then said to “lean on the 
bosom ” of his neighbour (John xiii, 23, xxi. 20). 
The ordinary arrangement of the couches was in 
three sides of a square, the fourth being left open 
for the servants to bring up the dishes, Some 
doubt attends the question whether the females 
took their meals along with the males, The cases 
of Ruth amid the reapers (Ruth ii, 14), of 
Elkanah with his wives (1 Sam. i. 4), of Job’s 
sons and daughters (Job i. 4), and the general 
intermixture of the sexes in daily life, make it 
more than probable that they did so join; at the 
same time, as the duty of attending upon the 
guests devolved upon them (Luke x. 40), they 
probably took a somewhat irregular and_ briefer 
repast. Before commencing the meal, the guests 
washed their hands. This custom was founded on 
natural decorum; not only was the hand the sub- 
stitute for our knife and fork, but the hands of all 
the guests were dipped into one and the same dish. 
Another preliminary step was the grace or blessing, 
of which we have but one instance in the 0. T. 
(1 Sam. ix. 13), and more than one pronounced by 
our Lord Himself in the N. T. (Matt. xv. 30; 
Luke ix, 16; John vi. 11), The mode of taking 
the food differed in no material point from the 
modern usages of the East; generally there was 
a single dish into which each guest dipped his 
hand (Matt. xxvi. 23); occasionally separate por 
tions were served out to each (Gen. xiii, 34; 
Ruth ii, 14; 1 Sam. i, 4). A piece of bread 
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was held between the thumb and two fingers of 


the right hand, and was dipped either into a bowl 
of melted grense (in which case it was termed 
Youloy, “a sop,” John xiii, 26), or into the dish 
of meat, whence a piece was conveyed to the mouth 


between the layers of bread. At the conclusion of 


the meal, grace was again said in conformity with 
Deut. viii. 10, and the hands were again washed, 
Thus far we have described the ordinary meal : 
on state occasions more ceremony was used, and 
the meal was enlivened in various ways. Such 
occasions Were numerous, in connexion partly with 
public, partly with private events. On these 
occasions a sumptuous repast was prepared; the 
guests were previously invited (Esth. v. 8; Matt. 
xxii. 3), and on the day of the feast a second invi- 
tation was issued to those that were bidden (Esth. 
vi. 14; Prov, ix. 3; Matt, xxii. 3). The visitors 
were received with a kiss (Tob. vii. 6; Luke vii. 
45); water was produced for them to wash their 
feet with (Luke vii. 44); the head, the beard, the 
feet, and sometimes the clothes, were perfumed 
with ointment (Ps, xxiii, 5; Am. vi. 6; Luke vii. 
38; John xii, 3); on special occasions robes were 
provided (Matt. xii. 11); and the head was de- 
corated with wreaths (Is, xxviii, 1; Wisd. ii. 7, 8; 
Joseph, Ant. xix, 9, §1). The regulation of the 
feast was under the superintendence of a special 
officer, named dpxirplxAiwvos (John ii, 8; A. V, 
“governor of the feast’), whose business it was 


The places of the 
to their respective 
rank (Gen, xiii, 22; Luke xiy. 


8; Mark xii, 39 


19; 1 Chr. xvi, 3), the most honoured guests 
reviving either larger (Gen. xiii. 34; comp. 
erod, vi, 57) or more choice (1 Sam, ix. 24; 
comp. Il. vii, 321) portions than the rest. The 


j Is. v. 12; 
(Judg. xiv, 12); and 
hese entertainments the festival was pro- 
onged tor several days (Esth. i, 3, 4), 
Me‘ani, he same as MEHUNIM (1 Esd. v, 31; 
comp. Ezr, ii. 50), 
®arah, a place named in Josh, xiii. 4 only, 
Its description is ¢¢ 
nuns.” The word medrdh means in Hebrew a 


A village called el-Mughdr 
mountains of Naphtali, some ten 
Galile of the northern extremity of the sea of 
Meera, which may Possibly represent an ancient 
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denoted umformly by “ flesh.” 
exceptions to -this assertion in 
T, are :—(a.) Gen. xxvii, 4, &e., “ savoury 
meat.” (6,) Ib, xlv, 23, “corn and bread and 
meat,” 2, ‘The only real and inconvenient ambij- 
guity caused by the change which has taken place 
in the meaning of the word is in the case ot’ the 
“‘meat-offering,” which consisted solely of flour, to 
corn, and oil, sacrifices of’ flesh being confined or 
the other two. 3. There are several other words, 
which though entirely distinct in the original, are 
all translated in the A. V, by “ meat ;” but none 
of them present an y special interest except tereph, 
This word would “be perhaps more accurately 
rendered “ prey” or “booty.” Its use in Ps, exi, 
5, especially when taken in connexion with the 
word rendered “ good understanding” in yer, 10, 
which would rather be, as in the margin, ‘* good 
fuccess,” throws a new and unexpected light over 
the familiar phrases of that beautiful Psalm, 
4, In the N. T. the variety of the Greek words 
thus rendered is equally great, 

Meat-offering. The word minchdh signifies 
originally « gitt of any kind; and appears to be 
used generally of a gift from an inferior to a 
superior, whether God or man. Afterwards this 
general sense became attached to the word “« Cor- 
ban ;” and the word minchéh restricted to an 
“unbloody offering.” The law or ceremonial or 
the meat-offering is described in Lev. ii, and vi, 
14-23, It was to be composed of fine flour, sea- 
soned with salt, and mixed with oil and frankin- 
cense, but without leaven; and it was generally 
accompanied by a drink-offering of wine. A por- 
tion of’ it, including all the frankincense, was to be 
burnt on the altar as “a memorial ;” the rest 
belonged to the priest; but the meat-offerings 
offered by the priests themselves were to be wholly 
Its meaning appears to be exactly ex- 
pressed in the words of David (1 Chr. xxix, 10-14), 
It will be seen that this meaning involves neither 
of the main ideas of sacritice—the atonement for 
sin and self-dedication to God. It takes them for 
granted, and is based on them. Accordingly, the 
meat-offering, properly so-called, seems always to 
have been a subsidiary offering, needing to be in- 
troduced by the sin-oflering, which represented the 
one idea, and forming an appendage to the burnt- 
offering which represented the other. The un- 
bloody offerings offered alone did not properly 
belong to the regular meat-offering, They were 
usually substitutes for other offerings (comp. Ley, 
v. 11; Num, v, 15). . 

Mebunna'i. In this form appears, in one pas- 
sage only (2 Sam. xxiii, 27), the name of one of 
David's guard, who is elsewhere called SIBBECHAI 
(2 Sam, xxi. 18; 1 Chr. xx. 4) or SIBBECAI 
(1 Chr. xi, 29, xxvii. 11) in the A. Ve The 
reading “ Sibbechai ” is evidently the true one, 

Moche'rathite, The, that is, the native or in- 
habitant of a place called Mecherah (1 Chr. xi. 36). 
In the parallel list of 2 Sam, xxiii, the name 
appears, with other variations, as “the Maacha- 
thite” (ver. 34). Kennicott concludes that the 
latter is the more correct. 

Me'daba, the Greek form of the name MEDEBA 
(1 Mace. ix. 36). 

Me'dad. [ELpAp and Mepap,] 

Me'‘dan, a son of Abraham and Keturah (Gen, 
xxv. 2; 1 Chr. i. 32), whose name and descendants 
have not been traced beyond this Dara It has 
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been supposed, from the similarity of the name, 
that the tribe descended from Medan was more 
closely allied to Afidian than by mere blood-rela- 
tion, and that it was the same as, or a portion of, 
the latter. There is, however, no ground for this 
theory beyond its plausibility. The mention of 
‘“‘ Ishmaelite” as a convertible term with “ Mi- 
dianite,” in Gen, xxxvii. 28, 36, is remarkable; 
but the Midianite of the A. V. in ver. 36 is 
Medanite in the Hebrew. 

Me'deba, a town on the eastern side of Jordan. 
Medeba is first alluded to in the fragment of a 
popular song of the time of the conquest, pre- 
served in Num. xxi. (see ver. 30). Here it seems 
to denote the limit of the territory of Heshbon. 
It next occurs in the enumeration of the country 
divided amongst the Transjordanic tribes (Josh. 
xiii. 9), as giving its name to a district of level 
downs called “ the Mishor of Medeba,” or ‘“ the 
Mishor on Medeba.” This district fell within the 
allotment of Reuben (ver. 16), At the time of 
the conquest Medeba belonged to the Amorites, 
apparently one of the towns taken from Moab by 
them. When we next encounter it, four centuries 
later, it is again in the hands of the Moabites, or 
which is nearly the same thing, of the Ammonites 
(1 Chr. xix. 7). In the time ot Ahaz Medeba was 
a sanctuary of Moab (Is. xv, 2). In the Macca- 
baean times it had returned into the hands of the 
Amorites, who seem most probably intended by 
the obscure word JAMBRI in 1 Macc. ix. 36, 
About 110 B.c. it was taken after a long siege by 
John Hyrcanus. Medeba has retained its name down 
to our own times. To Eusebius and Jerome it was 
evidently known. In Christian times it was a 
noted bishopric of the patriarchate of ‘ Becerra, or 
Bitira Arabiae.” It is in the pastoral district of 
the Belka, which probably answers to the Mishor 
of the Hebrews, 4 miles S.E. of Heshbon, and 
like it lying on a rounded but rocky hill. 

Medes (Heb. madat), one of the most powerful 
nations of Western Asia iu the times anterior to 
the establishment of the kingdom of Cyrus, and 
one of the most important tribes conrposing that 
kingdom. The title by which they appear to have 
known themselves was Mada.—1, Primitive His- 
tory.—It may be gathered from the mention of the 
Medes, by Moses, among the races descended from 
Japhet, that they were a nation of very high 
antiquity ; and it is in accordance with this view 
that we find a notice of them in the primitive 
Babylonian history of Berosus, who says that the 
Medes conquered Babylon at a very remote period 
(circ. B.C. 2458), and that eight Median monarchs 
reigned there consecutively, over a space of 224 
years. There are independent grounds for thinking 
that an Aryan element existed in the populntion of 
the Mesopotamian valley, side by side with the 
Cushite and Shemitic elements, at a very early 
date. It is therefore not at all impossible that the 
Medes may have been the predominant race there 
for a time, as Berasus states, and may afterwards 
have been overpowered and driven to the moun- 
tains.=2. Connexion with Assyria.—The deepest 
obscurity hangs, however, over the whole history 
of the Medes from the time of their bearing sway 
in Babylonia (.c. 2458-2234) to their first appear- 
ance in the cuneiform inscriptions among the enemies 
of Assyria, about B.c, 880, They then inhabit a 
portion of the region which bore their name down 
tp the Mahometan conquest of Persia; but whether 
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they were recent immigrants into it, or had held it 
from a remote antiquity, is uncertain, However 
this was, it is certain that at first, and for a Jong 
series of years, they were very inferior in power to 
the great empire established upon their flank. 
They were under no general or centralised govern- 
ment, but consisted of various petty tribes, each 
ruled by its chief, whose dominion was over a 
single small town and perhaps a few villages. The 
Assyrian monarchs ravaged their lands at pleasure, 
and took tribute from their chiefs; while the 
Medes could in no way retaliate upon their anta- 
gonists, Media, however, was strong enough, 
and stubborn enough, to maintain her nationality 
throughout theawhole period of the Assyrian sway, 
and was never absorbed into the empire.—3, dfe- 
dian History of Herodotus.—Herodotus represents 
the decadence of Assyria as greatly accelerated by 
a formal revolt of the Medes, following upon 
period of contented subjection, and places this 
revolt. more than 218 years before the battle of 
Marathon, or a little before B.c. 708.  Ctesias 
placed the commencement of Median independence 
as far back as B.c. 875. No one now defends this 
latter statement, which alike contradicts the He- 
brew records and the native documents. According 
to Herodotus the Medes, when they first shook otf 
the yoke, established no government. Quarrels 
were settled by arbitration, and a certain Defoces, 
having obtained a reputation in this way, con- 
trived after a while to get himself elected sovereign. 
He was succeeded by his son Phraortes, an ambi- 
tious prince, who directly after his accession began 
a career of conquest, reduced nation after nation, 
and finally perished in an expedition against 
Assyria, after he had reigned 22 years. Cyaxares, 
the son of Phraortes, then mounted the throne. 
After a desperate struggle during eight-and-twenty 
years with the Scythians, Cyaxares succeeded in 
recovering his former empire, whereupon he re 
sumed the projects which their invasion had made 
him temporarily abandon. He conquered the 
Assyrians, and engaged in a war with Alyattes, 
king of Lydia, the father of Croesus, with whom 
he long maintained a stubborn contest. This war 
was terminated at length by the formation of an 
alliance between the two powers, Cyaxares, soon 
after this, died, having reigned in all 40 gs 
He was succeeded by his son Astyages.—-4. fits 
imperfections.—Such is, in outline, the Median 
History of Herodotus, It has been accepted she 
authentic by most modern writers. That the 
story of Deioces is a romance has been none 
ledged. That the chronological dates are impr ; 
able, and even contradictory, has been a frequea 
subject of complaint. Recently it has been pie 
that the whole scheme of dates 1s artificial, ane 
that the very names of the kings, gpa 
single instance, are unhistorical. The ne ba 
records of Sargon, Sennacherib, and _ oa 
clearly show that the Median kingdom we 
commence so early as Herodotus imagined. ie 
three princes, whose reigns cover the space © 
tending from B.C. 720 to B.C. 660, all corte 
their arms deep into Media, and found it, 
under the dominion of a single powerful on tty 
but under the rule of a vast number 0 in ib 
chieftains. Jt cannot have been till near the mi rea 
of the 7th century B.C. that the Median ier iG 
was consolidated, and became formidable ned is 
neighbours. How this change was accom 
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aucertain: the most probable supposition would 
seem to be, that about this time a fresh Aryan im- 
migration took place from the countries east of the 
Caspian, and that the leader of the immigrants 
established his authority over the scattered tribes 
of his race, who had been settled previously in the 
district between the Caspian and Mount Zagros. 
There is good reason to believe that this leader was 
the great Cyaxares. The Dejoces and Phraortes of 
Herodotus are thus removed from the list of histor- 


ical personages altogether.—=5, Development o 
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the Median wiet a hea » Somewhat vaguely, 
pie whole it is perhaps most probable that the 
Syrian organization was continued by the Medes, 
a subject-nations retaining their native monarchs, 
aun acknowledging subjection by the pay- 
i i an annual tribute. This seems certainly 
: ve been the case in Persia, The satrapial 
brace Was apparently a Persian invention, 
Stee Y Cyrus, continued by Cambyses, his son, 
yen adopted as the regular governmental 
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Median power, and formation of the Empire.—It 
is evident that the development of Median power 
proceeded part passu with the decline of Assyria, 
an effect, in part a cause. 
been contemporary with the 
later years of that Assyrian monarch who passed 
his time in hunting expedi- 
tions in Susiana, In order to consolidate a powertul 
kingdom in the district east of Assyria, it was 
necessary to bring into subjection a number of 
The struggle with these tribes 
may be the real event represented in Herodotus by 
the Scythic war of Cyaxares, or possibly his nar- 
still larger amount of truth. 
His capture of Nineveh and conquest of Assyria 
scepticism can doubt; and the 
date of the capture may be fixed with tolerable 
certainty to the year B.c. 625. It was undoubtedly 
that Cyaxares endeavoured to conquer 
is surprising that he failed, more espe- 
cially as he seems to have been accompanied by the 
forces of the Babylonians, who were perhaps com- 
manded by Nebuchadnezzar on the occasion. 
: of the Empire.— The limits of the 
Median Empire cannot be definitely fixed. From 
uth its extent was in no place great, 
certainly confined between the Persian 
Gulf and the Euphrates on the one side, the Black 
: From east to west 
it had, however, a wide expansion, since it reached 
ian Gates, 
} , It was separated trom Baby- 
ona either by the Tigris, or more probably by a 
line running about halt-way between that river and 
greatest length may be reckoned 
b N.W, to S.E., and its average 
readth at 400 or 450 miles, Its area would thus 
Square miles, or somewhat 
Sreater than that of modern Persia,e=7. Its cha- 
to the nature of the govern- 







system (i, 134); but 
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monarch Cyrus, is another of those indisputable 
facts of remote history, which make the inquirer 
feel that he sometimes attains to solid ground ia 
these difficult investigations. After many partial 
engagements, a great battle was fought between 
the two armies, and the result was the complete 
defeat of the Medes, and the capture of their king, 
Astyages, by Cyrus.—10. Position of Media under 
Persia,—The treatment of the Medes by the vio . 
torious Persians was not that of an ordinary con- 
According to some writers (as 
Herodotus and Xenophon) there was a close relue 
tionship between Cyrus and the last Median mo- 
narch, who was therefore naturally treated with 
More than common tenderness, The two nations 
were closely akin; they had the same Aryan or 
Tranic origin, the same early traditions, the same 
language, nearly the same religion, and ultimately 
the same manners and customs, dress, and general 
mode of life. Medes were advanced to stations of 
high honour and importance under Cyrus and his 
successors. The Median capital was at first the 
chief royal residence. On the first convenient 
opportunity Media rebelled, elevating to the throne 
a certain Phraortes (Frawartish). Darius Hystaspis, 
in whose reign this rebellion took place, had great 
difficulty in suppressing it.—11. Internal divisions, 
According to Herodotus the Median nation was 
divided into six tribes, called Busae, the Pare- 
taceni, the Struchates, the Arizanti, the Budii, and 
the Magi. It is doubtful, however, in what sense 
these are to be considered as ethnic divisions. We 
may perhaps assume, from the order of Herodotus’ 
list, that the Busae, Paretaceni, Struchates, and 
Arizanti were true Medes, of genuine Aryan de- 
scent, while the Budii and Magi were foreigners 
admitted into the nation—12. Religion. — The 
original religion of the Medes must undoubtedly 
have been that simple creed which is placed before 
us in the earlier portions of the Zendavesta. Its 
peculiar characteristic was Dualism, the belief in 
the existence of two opposite principles of good and 
evil, nearly if not quite on a par with one another. 
Ormazd and Ahriman were both self-caused and 
self-existent, both indestructible, both potent to 
work their will. Besides Ormazd, the Aryans 
worshipped the Sun and Moon, under the names 
of Mithra and Homa; and they believed in the 
existence of numerous spirits or genii, some good, 
some bad, the subjects and ministers respectively ot 
the two powers of Good and Evil. Their migra- 
tion brought them into contact with the fire 
worshippers of Armenia and Mount Zagros, among 
whom Magism had been established from a remote 
antiquity. The result was either a combination 
of the two religions, or in some cases an actual con- 
version of the conquerors to the faith and worship 
of the conquered. So far as can be gathered from 
the scanty materials in our possession, the latter 
was the case with the Medes. —- 13. Afanners, 
customs, and national character.—The customs of 
the Medes are said to have nearly resembled those 
of their neighbours, the Armenians and the Per- 
sians; but they were regarded as the inventors, 
their neighbours as the copyists. They were brave 
and warlike, excellent riders, and remarkably skilful 
with the bow. The flowing robe, so well known 
from the Persepolitan sculptures, was their native 
dress, and was certainly among the points for which 
the Persians were beholden to them. As trocps 
they were considered little inferior to the native 
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Persians, next to whom they were usually ranged 
in the battle-field.—14. References to the Medes 
in Scripture.—The references to the Medes in the 
canonical Scriptures are not very numerous, but they 
are striking. We first 
hear of certain “cities 
of the Medes,” in which 
the captive Israelites 
were placed by “ the 
king of Assyria” on 
the destruction of Sa- 
maria, B.C. 721 (2 K. 
xvii. 6, xviii. 11). This 
implies the subjection 
of Media to Assyria at 
the time of Shalmaneser, 
or of Sargon, his suc- 
cessor, and accords very 
closely with the account 
given by the latter of 
certain military colonies 
which he planted in the 
Median country. Soon 
afterwards Isaiah pro- 
phecies the part which 
the Medes shall take in 
the destruction of Ba- 
bylon (Is. xiii. 17, xxi. 
2); which is again still 
more distinctly declared 
by Jeremiah (li. 11 and 













































28), who su fficiently in- 
dicates the independence 
ea, Moons of Media in his day (xxv. 


25). Daniel relates the 
fact of the Medo-Persic conquest (v. 28, 31), giving 
an account of the reign of Darius the Mede, who 
appears to have been made viceroy by Cyrus (vi. 
1-28). In Ezra we have a mention of Achmetha 
(Ecbatana), “the palace in the province of the 
Medes,” where the decree of Cyrus was found (vi. 
2-5)—a notice which accords with the known facts 
that the Median capital was the seat of government 
under Cyrus, but a royal residence only and not 
the seat of government under Darius Hystaspis. 
Finally, in Esther, the high rank of Media under 
the Persian kings, yet at the same time its subord- 
inate position, are marked by the frequent com- 
bination of the two names in phrases of honour, 
the precedency being in every case assigned to the 
Persians. In the Apocrypha the Medes occupy 
a more prominent place. The chief scene of ene 
whole book (Tobit) is Media ; and in another 
(Judith) a very striking portion of the narrative 
belongs to the same country. The mention of 
Rhages in both narratives as a Median town and 
region of importance is geographically correct; 
and it is historically true that Phraortes suffered 
his overthrow in the Rhagian district. 

_ Me'dia, a conntry the general situation of which 

_ is abundantly clear, though its limits may not be 
capable of being precisely determined. Media lay 

_ north-west of Persia Proper, south and south-west 
of the Caspian, east of Armenia and Assyria, west 
and north-west of the great salt desert of Iram. Its 
greatest length was from north to south, and in 
this direction it extended from the 32nd to the 40th 
parallel, a distance of 550 miles. In width it 
reached from about long. 45° to 53°; but its 
SOD ca breadth was not more than from 250 to 
400 miles. Its area may be reckoned at about 


and elaborate sort, involved a pro 
Still we have no trace of any philosophical or rae 


tional system of Egyptian origin; an 
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150,000 square miles, or three-fourths of that of 
modern France. 
of Irak Ajemi, Persian Kurdistan, part of Lu 
ristan, Azerbijan, perhaps Talish and Giilan, but 
not Mazanderan or Asterabad. The division of 
Media commonly recognised by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans was that into Media Magna, and Media Atro- 
patene. 
to the modern Azerbijan, being the tract situated 
between the Caspian and the mountains which run 
north from Zagros, and consisting mainly of the 
rich and fertile basin of Lake Urumiyeh, with the 
valleys of the Aras and the Sefid Rud. The ancient 
Atropatene may have included also the countries of 
Ghilan and Talish, together with the plain of 
Moghan at the mouth of the combined Kur and 
‘Aras rivers. 2. Media Magna lay south and east 
of Atropatene. 
istan and Luristan, with all Ardelan and Irak 
Ajemi. 
It is indicative of the division, that there were two 
Ecbatanas—one, the northern, at Takht-t-Suleiman : 
the other, the southern, at Hamadan, on the flanks 
of Mount Orontes (Elwand)—respectively the ca- 
pitals of the two districts. 
tanas, the chief town in Media was undoubtedly 
Rhages—the Haga of the inscriptions. 
other place of much note was Bagistana, the modern 
Behistun, which guarded the chief pass connecting 
Media with the Mesopotamian plain. 


It comprised the modern provinces 


1. Media Atropatene corresponded nearly 


It contained great part of Kurd- 


The character of this tract is very varied, 


Next to the two Exba- 
The ouly 


Mo'dian. Darius, “the son of Ahasuerus, of 


the seed of the Medes” (Dan. ix. 1) or “ the Mede” 
(xi. 1), is thus described in Dan. v. 


31. 
Medicine. I. Next to care for food, clothing, 


and shelter, the curing of hurts takes precedence 
even amongst savage nations. F 
comes the trentment of sickness, and recognition 0 
states of disease ; and these mark a nascent civiliza- 
tion. 
and secular, Egypt, from whatever cause, 
perhaps from necessity, was foremost among the 
nations in this most human of studies purely phy- 
sical. Egypt was the earliest home of medical ana 
other skill for the region of the Mediterranean basin, 
and every Egyptian mummy of the more expensive 


At a later period 


From the most ancient testimonies, 53 
though 


rocess of anatomy. 


d medicine in 


Egypt was a mere art or profession. Of science 
the Asclepiadae of Greece were the true oe 
Hippocrates, who wrote a book on “ Ancient 


cine,” and who seems to have bad many opportu- 


nities of access to foreign sources, gives 00 gael 
nence to Egypt. Compared with the wild countr 
around them, at any rate, the Egy ta of 
seemed incalculably advanced. ene 
early Egyptian surgery apparently occur 
of the monuments of Beni-Hassan. Flint knives 
red—the Ethi- 


Es. iv. 23) 
and those 


experts. oa 
that every part of the body was studied ets 
practitioner. (Pliny vil. 57) asserts that Pa al 
tians claimed the invention of eh pete ; 

xxvi. 1) thinks them subject to. : 
coe « aaa medicines” are mentioned (Jer vive 
11), Athothmes I., king of the country, 4 
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-have written on the subject of anatomy. The 
various recipes known to have been beneficial were 
recorded, with their peculiar cases, in the memoirs of 
physic, inscribed among the laws, and deposited in 
the principal temples of the place (Wilkinson, iii, 
396, 397). The reputation of its practitioners in 
historical times was such that both Cyrus and 
Darius sent to Egypt for physicians or surgeons. 
Of midwifery we have a distinct notice (Ex. i. 15), 
and of women as its practitioners, which fact may 
also be verified from the sculptures, The physicians 
had salaries from the public treasury, and treated 
always according to established precedents, or de- 
viated from these at their peril, in case of a fatal 
termination; if, however, the patient died under 
accredited treatment no blame was attached. The 
Egyptians who lived in the corn-growing region 
are said by Herodotus (ii. 77) to have been specially 
attentive to health. The practice of circumcision is 
traceable on monuments certainly anterior to the age 
"of Joseph, Its beneficial effects in the temperature 
of Egypt and Syria have often been noticed, espe- 
cially as a preservative of cleanliness, &c. ‘The 
scrupulous attention paid to the dead was favour- 
able to the health of the living. But, to pursue to 
later times this merely general question, it appears 
that the Ptolemies themselves practised dissection, 
and that, at a period, when Jewish intercourse with 
Egypt was complete and reciprocal, there existed 
in Alexandria a great zeal for anatomical study. 
In comparing the growth of medicine in the rest of 
the ancient world, the high rank of its practitioners 
—princes and heroes—settles at once the question 
as to the esteem in which it was held in the Ho- 
meric and pre-Homeric period. To descend to the 
historical, the story of Democedes at the court of 
Darius illustrates ‘the practice of Greek surgery 
before the period of Hippocrates. The Dogmatic 
tchool was founded after the time of Hippocrates 
by his disciples, who departed from his eminently 
practical and inductive method. The empirical 
school, which arose in the third century B.C., under 
the guidance of Acron of Agrigentum, Serapion of 
Alexandria, and Philinus of Cos, waited for the 
symptoms of every case, disregarding the rules of 
practice based on dogmatic principles. This school 
Was opposed by another, known as the Methodic, 
which had arisen under the leading of Themison, 
also of Laodicea, about the period of Pompey the 
Great, Asclepiades paved the way for the “ method” 
0 question, finding a theoretic basis in the corpus- 
cular or atomic theory of physics which he borrowed 
ite Heraclides of Pontus, He was a transitional 
ink between the- Dogmatic and Empiric schools 
and this later or Methodic, which sought to rescue 
medicine from the bewildering mass of particulars 
In which empiricism had plunged it. It is clear 
that all these schools may easily have contributed 
to form the medical opinions current at the period of 
the X, T., and that the two earlier among them may 
have influenced Rabbinical teaching on that subject 
at a much earlier period.IJ. Having thus de- 
scribed the external influences which, if any, were 
probably most influential in forming the medical 
Practice of the Hebrews, we may trace next its in- 
terual growth. The cabalistic legends mix up the 
Rhames of Shem and Heber in their fables about 
ee 8, aud ascribe to those patriarchs a knowledge 
: ie vnd rare roots, with, of course, magic 
Pel's and occult puwers, So to Abraham is ascribed 
talisman, the touch of which healed ull disease. 


Pied, 
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The only notices which Scripture affords in con- 
nexion with the subject are the cases of difficult 
midwifery in the successive households of Isaac, 
Jacob, and Judah (Gen. xxv. 26, xxxv. 17, xxxviii. 
27), and so, later, in that of Phinehas (1 Sam. iv. 
19). The traditional value ascribed to the mane 
drake, in regard to generative functions, relates to 
the same branch of natural medicine; but through- 
out this period occurs no trace of any attempt to 
study, digest, and systematise the subject. As 
Israel grew and multiplied in Egypt, they derived 
doubtless a large mental cultivation from their po- 
sition until cruel policy turned it into bondage. 
But, if we admit Egyptian learning as an ingve- 
dient, we should also notice how far exalted above 
it is the standard of the whole Jewish legislative 
fabric, in its exemption from the blemishes of 
sorcery and juggling pretences, We have no occult 
practices reserved in the hands of the sacred caste. 
Nor was the practice of physic a privilege of the 
Jewish priesthood. Any one might practise it, and 
this publicity must have kept it pure. Nay, there 
was no scriptural bar to its practice by resident 
aliens, We read of ‘ physicians,” “ healing,” &c., 
in Ex, xxi. 19; 2 K. viii. 29; 2 Chr. xvi, 12; 
Jerem. viii. 22, At the same time the greater 
leisure of the Levites and their other advantages 
would make them the students of the nation, as a 
rule, in all science, and their constant residence in 
cities would give them the opportunity, if carried 
out in fact, of a far wider field of.observation, The 
reign of peace of Solomon’s days must have opened, 
especially with renewed Egyptian intercourse, new 
facilities for the study. He himself seems to have 
included in his favourite natural history some know- 
ledge of the medicinal uses of the creatures. His 
works show him conversant with the notion of re- 
medial treatment (Prov. iii. 8, vi. 15, xii. 18, xvii. 
22, xx. 30, xxix. 1; Eccles. iii. 3); and one passage 
indicates considerable knowledge of anatomy. His 
repute in magic is the universal theme of eastern 
story. The dealings of various prophets with quasi- * 
medical agency cannot be regarded as other than 
the mere accidental form which their miraculous 
gifts took (1K. xiii. 6, xiv. 12, xvii, 17; 2K. i. 4, 
xx. 7; Is, xxxviij. 21). Jewish tradition has in- 
vested Elisha, it would seem, with a function more 
largely medicinal than that of the other servants of 
God; but the Scriptural evidence on the point is 
scanty, save that he appears to have known at once 
the proper means tu apply to heal the waters, and 
temper the noxious pottage (2 K. di. 21, iv. 39-41). 
The sickness of Benhadad is certainly so described 
as to imply treachery on the part of Hazael (2 K. 
viii. 15). Yet the observation of Bruce, upon a 
“ cold-water cure’’ practised among the people near 
the Red Sea, has suggested a view somewhat different, 
The bed-clothes are soaked with cold water, and 
kept thoroughly wet, and the patient drinks cold 
water freely. But the crisis, it seems, occurs on 
the third day, and not till the fifth is it there usual 
toapply this treatment. If the chamberlain, through 
carelessness, ignorance, or treachery, precipitated 
the application, a fatal issue may have suddenly 
resulted. The statement that King Asa (2 Chr. 
xvi, 12) “sought not to Jehovah but to the phy- 
sicians,” may seem to countenance the notion that 
a rivalry of actual worship, based on some medical 
fancies, had been set up. The captivity at Babylon 
brought the Jews in contact with a new sphere of 
thought. We know too little of the precise state 
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of medicine in Babylon, Susa, and the “ cities of| rapidly. Disease of various kinds is commonly re- 
the Medes,” to determine the direction in which the | garded as a divine infliction, or denounced as o 
impulse so derived would have led the exiles. ‘The| penalty for transgression ; “the evil diseases of 
book of Ecclesiasticus shows the increased regard | Egypt” are especially 60 characterised (Gen. xx. 
given to the distinct study of medicine, by the re-| 18; Ex. xv. 26; Lev. xxvi. 16; Deut. vii. 19, 
ted mention of physicians, &c., which it con- | xxviii. 60; 1 Cor. xi. 30); so the emerods of the 
tains, and which, as probably belonging to the period | Philistines (1 Sam. v. 6); the severe dysentery 
of the Ptolemies, it might be expected to show. (2 Chr. xxi, 15, 19) of Jehoram, which was also 
The wisdom of prevention is recognised in Eeclus, | epidemic ; so the sudden deaths of Er, Onan (Gen. 
xviii. 19, perhaps also in x. 10. Rank and konour | xxxviii. 7, 10), the Egyptian first-born (Ex. xi. 4 
are said to be the portion of the physician, and his| 5), Nabal, Bathsheba’s son, and Jeroboam’s (1 Sam. 
office to be from the Lord (xxxviii. 1, 3, 12). The | xxv. 38; 2 Sam. xii, 15; 1 K, xiv. 1, 5), ae 
repeated allusions to sickness in vii. 35, xxx. 17, | ascribed to the action of Jehovah immediately, or 
xxxi. 22, xxxvii. 30, xxxviii. 9, coupled with the | through a prophet. Pestilence (Hab. iii. 5) attends 
former recognition of merit, have caused some to His path (comp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 15), and is innoxious 
suppose that this author was himself a physician. | to those whom He shelters (Ps. xci. 3-10). Itis 
In Wisd. xvi. 12, plaister is spoken of ; anointing, by Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Amos associated (2s his- 
as a means of healing, in Tob. vi. 8. To bring | torically in 2 Sam. xxiy. 13) with “the sword ” 
down the subject to the period of the N. T, St.|and “famine” (Jer. xiv. 12, xv. 2, xxi. 7, 9, &e.; 
Luke, “the beloved physician,” who practised at Ez. v. 12, 17, vi. 11, 12, &.; Am. iv. 6, 10). 
Antioch whilst the body was his care, could hardly The sicknesses of the widow’s son of Zarephath, of 
have. failed to be conversant with all the leading | Ahaziah, Benhadad, the leprosy of Uzziah, the boil 
opinions current down to his own time. Situated | of Hezekiah, are also noticed as diseases sent by Je 
between the great schools of Alexandria and Cilicia, | hovah, or in which He interposed, 1 K, xvii. 17, 
within an easy sea-transit of both, as well as of the] 20; 2 K.i. 3, xx. 1. In 2 Sam. iii. 29, disease 1s 
western homes of science, Antioch enjoyed a more invoked as a curse, and in Solomon’s prayer, 1K. 
central position than any great city of the ancient viii, 37 (comp. 2 Chr. xx. 9), anticipated as a chas- 
world, and in it accordingly all the streams of con- tisement. Satanic agency appears also as procuring 
temporary medical learning may have probably | disease (Job ii. 75 Luke xiii, 11,16). Diseases are 
found a point of confluence. The medicine and| also mentioned as ordinary calamities. Among 
surgery of St. Luke were probably not inferior to special diseases named in the O. T. are, ophthalmia 
those commonly in demand among educated Asiatic (Gen, xxix. 17), which is perhaps more common in 
Greeks, and must have been, as regards their | Syria and Egypt than anywhere else in the world; 
basis, Greek and nat Jewish. Hence a standard | especially in the fig season, the juice of the newly- 
Gentile medical writer, if any is to be found of that ripe fruit having the power of giving it, It may 
period, would best represent the profession to which occasion partial or total blindness (2 K. vi. 18). 
the evangelist belonged. Without absolute cer The eye-salve (Rev. iii. 18), was 8 remedy common 
tainty as to date, we seem to have such a writer in | to Orientals, Greeks, and Romans. Other diseases 
Aretaeus, commonly called “* the Cappadocian,” who | are—barrenness of women, which mandrakes were 
wrote certainly after Nero’s reign began, and pro- | supposed to have the power of correcting (Gen. x5. 
, bably flourished shortly before and after the decade | 18; comp. xii, 17, xxx. 1, 2, 14-16)—‘‘ consump” 
in which St. Paul reached Rome and Jerusalem | tion,” and several, the names of which are derived 
fell, If he were of St. Luke's age, it is striking | from various words, signifying to burn or to be hot 
that he ehould also be perhaps the only ancient | (Lev. xxvi. 16; Deut. xxviii. 22). The “ burning 
medical authority in favour of demoniacal posses- | boil,’’ or “ of aboil” (Lev. xiii. 23) is again merely 
sion as a possible account of epilepsy. Assuming | marked by the notion of an effect resembling at 
the date above indicated, he may be taken as ex-|of fire, like our “carbuncle;” it may possibly find 
pounding the medical practice of the Asiatic Greeks | an equivalent in the Damascus boil of the present 
in the latter half of the first century. There is, | time. The ‘botch (shechin) of Egypt (Deut. 
however, much of strongly marked individuality in ield a most 


: xxviii. 27), is so vague 8 term a to yie' i. 
his work, more especially in the minute verbal por- uncertain sense; the plague, as known by its attend 
traiture of disease. As the general science of me- 


ra ant bubo, has been suggested by Scheuehzer. It - 
dicine and surgery of this period may be represented | possible that the Elephantiasis Graecorum may 
by Aretaeus, so we have nearly a representation of 


. intended by shechin. OF this disease some further 
its Materia Medica by Dioscorides, He too was 


notice will be taken below ; at present it is ee 

of the same general region—a Cilician Greek—and | able that the same word is used to express the 
his first lessons were probably learnt at Tarsus. | * boil”’ of Hezekiah. Dr. Mead suppost it to hare 
His period is tinged by the same uncertainty as been a fever terminating in an abscess. The ieee 
that of Aretaeus; but he has usually been assigned | rendered “ scab and “scurvy” in Lev cant 
to the end of the 1st or beginning of the 2nd cen-| xxii. 22, Deut. xxviii. 27, may be almost any 6xIn 
tury. Before proceeding to the examination of dis- | disease. Some of these may be sai 
eases in detail, it may be well to observe that the | the type of leprosy. The «jssue” of xv. 19, may 
question of identity between any ancient malady | be the menorrhagia, or uterine hemo 

known by description, and any modern one known | other causes. In Deut. xxv 35, 
by experience, is often doubtful. Some diseases, | disease attacking the “ knees and legs, | © rs 
hi as some plants and some animals, will exist | in a ‘sore botch which cannot be ealed,” bu 

a oles anywhere; others can only be produced | tended, in the sequel of the verse, fi 

_ i narrow limits depending on the conditions | of the foot tv the top of the head. 
aris habit, &. Eruptive diseases of the | part of the quotation would certainly 8 hand, 8 
ate a are more prevalent in the East than in Elephantiasis Graecorum. On the other con 

er climes, They also run their course more | disease which affects the knees and legs, 
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commonly one of them only—is by a mere accident | “in his feet” which attacked him in his old age 


of language known as Elephantiasis Arabum, Bucne- 
mia Tropica, or “ Barbadoes Leg,” from being well 
known in that island. The Hlephantiasis Graecorum 
is what now passes under the name of “ leprosy ’’ 
—the lepers ¢. g. of the huts near the Zion gate of 
modern Jerusalem are elephantiasiacs. It has been 
asserted that there are two kinds, one painful, the 
other painless; but as regards Syria and the East 
this is contradicted. ‘There the parts affected are 
quite benumbed and lose sensation. It is classed as 
a tubercular disease, not confined to the skin, but 
pervading the tissues and destroying the bones. It 
is not confined to any age or either sex. It first 
appears in general, but not always, about the face, 
as an indurated nodule (hence it is improperly called 
tubercular), which gradually enlarges, inflames, and 
ulcerates. If a joint be attacked, the ulceration 
will go on till its destruction is complete, the joints 
of finger, toe, &c., dropping off one by one. It the 
face be the chief seat of the disease, it assumes a 
leonine aspect, loathsome and hideous; the skin be- 
comes thick, rugose, and livid; the eyes are tierce 
and staring, and the hair generally falls off from all 
the parts affected. When the throat is attacked 
the voice shares the affection, and sinks to a hoarse, 
husky whisper. These two symptoms are emin- 
ently characteristic, It is hereditary, and may be 
inoculated, but does not propagate itself by the 
closest contact. This favours the correspondence 
of this disease with one of those evil diseases of 
Egypt, possibly its “botch,” threatened Deut. 
xxviii. 27, 35. This “ botch,” however, seems 
more probably to mean the foul ulcer mentioned 
by Aretaeus, It has been asserted that this, which 
is perhaps the most dreadful disease of the East, was 
Job’s malady. Origen mentions, that one of the 
Greek versions gives it as the affliction which belel 
him, Wunderbar supposes it to have been the 
Tyrian leprosy, resting chiefly on the itching implied, 
as he supposes, by Job ii. 7,8. Schmidt thinks 
the “sore boil” may indicate some graver disease, 
or concurrence of diseases. But there is no need to 
80 beyond the statement of Scripture. The disease 
of king Antiochus (2 Macc. ix. 5-10, &c.) is that 
of a boil breeding worms. ‘There is some doubt 
Whether this disease be not allied to phthiriasis, in 
which lice are bred, and cause ulcers. In Deut. 
1rvill. 65, it is possible that a palpitation of the 
heart is intended to be spoken of (comp. Gen. xlv, 
26). In Mark xi. 17 (compare Luke ix. 38) we have 
an apparent case of epilepsy. Besides the common 
injuries of wounding, bruising, striking out the eye, 
ry oy ie ne in Ex. xxi, 22, the case of mis- 
ge produced by a blow, push, &c., damagin 

the fetus, The plague of «boils ‘and blains és 
not said to have been fatal to man, as the murrain 
Preceding was to cattle; this alone would seem to 
contradict the notion of Shapter, that the disorder 
™ question was smallpox. The expression of Ex. 
ix. 10, a “boil flourishing, or ebullient with 
lains, may perhaps be a disease analogous to 
Phlegmonous erysipelas, or even common erysipelas, 
The “ withered hand” of Jeroboam (1K. xiii. 4-6), 
res of the man, Matt. xii. 10-13 (comp. Luke vi. 
0), 1s such an effect as is known to follow from 

¢ obliteration of the main artery of any member, 
realy paralysis of the principal nerve, either 
f ogh disease or through injury. The case of 

@ widow’s son restored by Elisha (2 K. iv. 19), 
Was probably one of sunstroke. The disease of Asa 
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(1 K. xv. 23; 2 Chr, xvi. 12) and became exceeding 
gyent, may have been either ocdema, swelling, or 
podagra, gout. In 1 Macc. vi. 8, occurs a mention 
of ‘sickness of grief;”’ in Ecclus. xxxvii. 30, of 
sickness caused by excess, which require only a 
passing mention. The disease of Nebuchadnezzar 
has been viewed by Jahn as a mental and purely 
subjective malady. It is not ensy to see how this 
satisfies the plain emphatic statement of Dan. iv. 
33, which seems to include, it is true, mental de- 
rangement, but to assert a degraded bodily state to 
some extent, and a corresponding change of habits. 
We may regard it as Mead, following Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, does, as a species of the 
melancholy known as Lycanthropia. Persons so 
affected wander like wolves in sepulchres by night, 
and imitate the howling of a wolf or a dog. Here 
should be noticed the mental malady of Saul. His 
melancholy seems to have had its origin in his sin. 
Music, which soothed him for a while, has entered 
largely into the milder modern treatment of lunacy. 
The palsy meets us in the N, T. only, and in fea- 
tures too familiar to need special remark. Gan- 
grene, or mortification in its various forms, is a 
totally different disorder from the “‘ canker” of the 
A. V. in 2 Tim. ii. 17. Both gangrene and cancer 
were common in all the countries familiar to the 
Scriptural writers, and neither diflers from the 
modern disease of the same name. In Is. xxvi. 
18; Ps. vii. 14, there seems an allusion to false 
conception. Poison, as a means of destroying life, 
hardly occurs in the Bible, save as applied to arrows 
(Job vi. 4). In the annals of the Herods poisons 
occur as the resource of stealthy murder. The 
bite or sting of venomous beasts can hardly be 
treated as a disease; but in connexion with the 
“fiery (s. ¢. venomous) serpents” of Num. xxi. 6, 
and the deliverance from death of those bitten, it 
deserves a notice. The brazen figure was symbolical 
only, It was customary to consecrate the image 
of the affliction, either in its cause or in its effect, 
as in the golden emerods, golden mice, of 1 Sam. 
vi. 4, 8, and in the ex-votos common in Egypt even 
before the exodus; and these may be compared with 
this setting up of the brazen serpent. The scorpion 
and centipede are natives of the Levant (Rev. ix. 9, 
10), and, with a large variety of serpents, swarm 
there. To these, according to Lichtenstein, should 
be added a venomous solpuga, or large spider, 
similar to the Calabrian Tarantula. The disease of 
old age has acquired a place in Biblical nosology 
chiefly owing to the elegant allegory into which 
“The Preacher” throws the successive tokens of 
the ravage of time on man (Eccl. xii.) The course 
of decline is marked in metaphor by the darkening 
of the great lights of nature, and the ensuing period 
of life is compared to the broken weather of the 
wet season, setting in when summer is gone, when 
after every shower fresh clouds are in the sky, as 
contrasted with the showers of other seasons, which 
pass away into clearness. The ‘keepers of the 
house” are perhaps the ribs which support the 
frame, or the arms and shoulders which enwrap and 
protect it. The “strong men” are its supporters, 
the lower limbs ‘bowing themselves” under the 
weight they once so lightly bore. The ‘ grinding 

hardly needs to be explained of the teeth now be- 
come “few.” The ‘‘lookers from the windows 

are the pupils of the eyes, now “darkened. The 
«doors shut” represent the dulness of those other 
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senses which are the portals of knowledge, The] a place in Holy Scripture, unless indeed that ade 
“rising up at the voice of a bird” portrays the | verted to under the article Eunuch. The Talmudists 
light, soon-fleeting, easily-broken slumber of the | speak of two operations to assist birth. Wunderbar 
aged man; or possibly, and more literally, actual | enumerates trom the Mishna and Talmud fifty-six 
waking in the early morning, when first the cock | surgical instruments or pieces of apparatus ; of these, 
- crows, may be intended. The ‘‘ daughters of music however, the following only are at all alluded to 
brought low,” suggest the in Scripture. <A cutting instrument, supposed a 
—"'big manly voice ‘ sharp-stone” (Ex. iv. 25). The “ knife ” of Josh. 

Now turn’d again to childish treble ;” v. 2 was probably a more refined instrument for 

and also, as illustrated by Barzillai, the failure | the same purpose. An “awl” is mentioned (Ex, 
in the discernment and the utterance of musical | xxi. 6) as used to bore through the ear of the bond- 
notes, The fears of old age are next noticed: | man who refused release, and is supposed to have 
“They shall be afraid of that which is high ;” an been a surgical instrument. <A seat of delivery 
obscure expression, perhaps, for what are popularly called in Scripture obnayim, Ex. i. 16, “ the 
called “ nervous” terrors, exaggerating and magnify- | stools.” The “roller to bind ” of Ez. xxx. 21 was for 


“is | a broken limb, as still used, A scraper, for which 


ing every object of alarm. “Fear in the way” is 
at first less obvious; but we observe that nothing | the “ potsherd * of Job was a substitute (Job 
ii.8). Ex, xxx. 23-25 is a prescription inform. An 


unnerves and agitates an old person more than the 

prospect of a long journey. Thus regarded, it be- occasional trace occurs of some chemical knowledge, 
comes a fine and subtile touch in the description of | ¢. g. the calcination of the gold by Moses ; the effect 
of “vinegar upon natrum” (Ex. xxxii. 20; Prov. 


decrepitude, All readiness to huste is arrested and 
a numb despondency succeeds. The “flourishing” | xxv. 20; comp. Jer, ii, 22); the mention of “ the 
of “the almond-tree ” is still more obscure ; but we | apothecary” (Ex. xxx. 35 ; Eccl. x. 1), and of the 
observe this tree in Palestine blossoming when others | merchant in “* powders ”” (Cant. iii, 6), shows that 
show no sign of vegetation, and when it is dead | distinct and important branch of trade was set up 10 
winter all around—no ill type, perhaps, of the old | these wares, in which, as at a modern druggist’s, arti- 
man who has survived his own contemporaries and | cles of luxury, &c., are combined with the remedies 
many of his juniors. Youthful lusts die out, aud | of sickness. Among the most favourite of external 
their organs, of which ‘the grasshopper” is per- | remedies has always been the bath. Besides the 
haps a figure, are relaxed. The “silver cord” may | significance of moral purity which it carried, the 
be that of nervous sensation, or motion, or even the | use of the bath checked the tendency to become 
spinal marrow itself, Perhaps some incapacity of | unclean by violent perspirations from within aod 
retention may be signified by the ‘golden bowl | effluvia from without; it kept the porous system 
broken ;” the “ pitcher broken at the well” suggests | in play, and stopped the outset of much disease. In 
some vital supply stopping at the usual source— | order to make the sanction of health more solemn, 
derangement perhaps of the digestion or of the | most oriental nations have enforced purificatory rites 
respiration; the ‘wheel shivered at the cistern,’’| by religious mandates—and so the Jews. There 
conveys, through the image of the water-lifting | were special occasions on which the bath was ceremon- 
process familiar in irrigation, the notion of the | ially enjoined. The Pharisees and Essenes aimed 
blood, pumped as it were, through the vessels, and | at scrupulous strictness of all such rules (Matt. 
fertilising the whole system; for “‘ the blood is the | xv. 2; Mark vii. 5; Luke xi. 38). River-bathing 
life.” ‘This careful register of the tokens of decline | was common, but houses soon began to include s 
might lead us to expect great care for the preserva- | bath-room (Lev. xv. 13; 2K. v. 10; 2 Sam. si. 25 
tion of health and strength ; and this indeed is found | Susanna 15). Vapour-baths, as among the Ro- 
to mark the Mosaic system, in the regulations con- | mans, were latterly included in these, as well 28 
cerning diet, the “divers washings,” and the pollu- | hot and cold-bath apparatus, and the use of per 
tion imputed to a corpse—nay, even in circumcision | fumes and oils after quitting it was everywhere 
itself. These served not only the ceremonial pur- | diffused. 
pose of imparting self-consciousness to the Hebrew,} Me’eda = Mehida (1 Esdr. v. 32). 
and keeping him distinct from alien admixture, but| Megid'do was in a very marked position on the 
had a sanitary aspect of rare wisdom, when we | southern rim of the plain of EspraELON, 0D . 
regard the country, the climate, and the age. The frontier-line, speaking generally, of the territories of 
rite of circumcision, besides its special surgical opera- | the tribes of Issacuak and MANassEH, and com 
tion, deserves some notice in connexion with the | manding one of those passes from the nok sn? 
the hill-country which were of such critical import 


general question of the health, longevity, and fecund- 
ity of the race with whose history it is identified. | ance on various occasions in the history of Judaea 
Besides being a mark of the covenant and a symbol | (Judith iv. 7). The first mention occurs 1D ~S" 
of purity, it was perhaps also a protest agninst the | xii. 21, where Megiddo appears as the city of one 
phallus-worship, which has a remote antiquity in | of the “thirty and one kings,” or petty chieftains, 
the corruption of mankind, and of which we have | whom Joshua defented on the west of the Jordan. 
some trace in the Egyptian myth of Osiris. Its | The song of Deborah brings the place vividly before 
beneficial effects in such a climate as that of Egypt | us, as the scene of the great conflict between Siser® 
and Syria have been the subject of comment to] and Barak. The chariots of Sisera were gathe ak 
various writers on hygiene. The operation itself | “‘ unto the river of Kisuon” (Judg. iv. 18 ales 
consisted originally of a mere incision; to which a| went down with his men “ from Mount 14 
further stripping off the skin from the part, and a | into the plain (iv. 14); “ then fought the ys 3 0! 
custom of sucking the blood from the wound was | Canaan in Taanach by the waters of Beg: es 
in a later period added, owing to the attempts of | (v.19). Still we do not read of Megiddo being 
Jews of the Maccabean period, and later (1 Mace. | firmly in the occupation of the Israelites, and Pe 
i. 15; comp. 1 Cor. vii. 8) to cultivate heathen 


i haps it was not really so till the time of Solomon. 
practices, No surgical operation beyond this finds p y 

















































But the chief historical interest of Megiddo is com 


MEGIDDON, THE VALLEY OF 


centrated in Josiah’s death. When Pharaoh-Necho 
came from Egypt against the king of Assyria, Josiah 
joined the latter, and was slain at Megiddo (2 K. 
xxiii, 29), and his body was carried from thence to 
Jerusalem (ib. 30). The story is told in the Chro- 
nicles in more detail (2 Chr, xxxv. 22-24), There 
the fatal action is said to have taken place ‘in the 


valley of Megiddo.” This calamity made a deep and 
permanent impression on the Jews. Thus, in the 
language of the prophets (Zech. xii. 11), “the 
mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley of Megid- 
don” becomes a poetical expression for the deepest 
and most despairing grief; as in the Apocalypse 


(Rev, xvi, 16) ARMAGEDDON, in continuance of 


the same imagery, is presented as the scene of terrible 
and final conflict. The site thus associated with 
critical passages of Jewish history from Joshua to 
Josiah has been identified beyond any reasonable 
doubt, Robinson did not visit this corner of the 
plain on his first journey, but he was brought con- 
fidently to the conclusion that Megiddo was the 
modern el-Lejjiin, which is undoubtedly the Legio 
of Eusebius and Jerome. There can be no doubt 
that the identification is substantially correct. El- 
Lejjin is on the caravan-route from Egypt to Da- 
mascus, and traces of a Roman road are found near 


the village, Van de Velde describes the view of 


the plain as seen from the highest point between it 
and the sea, and the huge fells which mark the 
positions of the ‘key-fortresses ” of the hills and 
the plain, Zuandh and el-Lejjan, the latter being 
the most considerable, and having another called 
Tell-Metzellim, half an hour to the N.W. About 
& month later in the same year Dr. Robinson was 
there, Both writers mention a copious stream 
flowing down this gorge (March and April) and 
turning some mills before joining the Kishon. Here 
are probably the “ waters of Megiddo” of Judg. 
¥. 19, thongh it should be added that by Dr. 
Stanley they are supposed rather to be “the pools 
in the bed of the Kishon” itself. The same author 
regards the “plain (or valley) of Megiddo” as de- 
noting not the whole of the Esdraelon level, but 
that broadest part of it which is immediately oppo- 
site the place we are describing, 

Megid'don, The Valley of. The extended form 
. 7 Preceding name, It occurs only in Zech. 

i, V1, 

Mehe'tabeel. Another and less correct form of 
MENETABEL, The ancestor of Shemaiah the pro- 
phet who was hired against Nehemiah by Tobiah 
and Sanballat (Neh. vi. 10). 

Mehe'tabel, the daughter of Matred, and wife of 

, or Hadar, the eighth and last-mentioned king 
of Edom (Gen. xxxvi, 39). 

Me'hida, a family of Nethinim, the descendants 
of Mehida, returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel 
(Ezr, ii. 52; Neh. vii. 54), 

Mehi'r, the son of Chelub, the brother of Shuah 
(1 Chr. iv. 11), 

hol‘athite, The, a word occurring once only 
(1 Sam. xviii. 19 ). It no doubt denotes that Adriel 
belonged to a place called Meholah, but whether 
that was Abel-Meholah afterwards the native place 
of Elisha, or another, is uncertain. 

Mehu jael, the son of Ivad, and fourth in de- 
‘ent from Cain (Gen. iv. 18). 

i Me iM, one of the seven eunuchs (A, V. 

atest ”) of Ahasuerus (Esth. i. 10). 


umim, Ezr. ii. 50. Elsewhere called ME- 
HUNDMS and MEUNM, 


a 
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Me‘hunims, The, a people against whom king 
Uzziah waged a successtul war (2 Chr. xxvi. 7). 
Although so different in its English dress, yet the 
name is in the original merely the plural of Maon. 
Maon, or the Maonites, probably inhabited the 
country at the back of the great range of Seir, 
the modern esh-Sherah, which forms the eastern 
side of the Wady el-Arabah, where at the present 
day there is still a town of the same name. An- 
other notice of the Mehunims in the reign of Heze- 
kiah (cir, Bc. 726-697) is found in 1 Chr. iv. 41, 
Here they are spoken of as a pastoral people, either 
themselves Hamites, or in alliance with Hamites, 
quiet and peaceable, dwelling in tents. Here, how- 
ever, the A. V. treats the word as an ordinary noun, 
and renders it ‘‘ habitations.” A third notice of 
the Mehunim, corroborative of those already men- 
tioned, is found in the narrative of 2 Chr. xx. 
There is every reason to believe that in ver. 1 “ the 
Ammonites” should be read as ‘the Maonites,” 
who in that case are the “men of Mount Seir” 
mentioned later in the narrative (ver. 10, 22). 
In all these passages, including the last, the LXX. 
render the name by of Me:vatos—the Minaeans— 
a nation of Arabia renowned for their traffic in 
spices, who are named by Strabo, Ptolemy, and 
other ancient geographers, and whose seat is now 
ascertained to have been the S.W. portion of the 
great Arabian peninsula, the western half of the mo~ 
dern Hadramaut. The latest appearance of the 
name MEHUNIMS in the Bible is in the lists of those 
who returned from the Captivity with Zerubbabel 
(Ezr. ii, 50, A.V. “*Mehunim;” Neh. vii. 52, 
A. V. ‘* Meunim ”’). 

Moe-Jar'kon, a town in the territory of Dan 
(Josh. xix. 46 only) ; named next in order to Gath- 
rimmon, and in the neighbourhood of Joppa or 
Japho. 

Me‘konah, one of the towns which were re-inhae 
bited after the captivity by the men of Judah (Neh. 
xi. 28), It is not mentioned elsewhere, and it 
does not appear that any name corresponding with 
it has yet been discovered. 

Melati’ah, a Gibeonite, who assisted in rebuild- 
ing the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 7). 

Mel'chi. L The son of Janna, and ancestor of 
Joseph in the genealogy of Jesus Christ (Luke iii. 
24).——2. The son of Addi in the same genealogy 
(Luke iii. 21). 

Melchi'ah, a priest, the father of Pashur (Jer. 
xxi. 1). 3 

Melchi’es. 1. The same as Maucutan 2 (1 
Esdr. ix. 26).—=2.= MALCHIAH 3 and MALCHIJAH 
4 (1 Esdr. ix. 32),——-8. The same as MALCHIAH 6 
(1 Esdr. ix. 44). 

Mel'chiel. Charmis, the son of Melchiel, was 
one of the three governors of Bethulia (Jud. vi. 
15). 

delohis'edeo, the form of the name MELCBI- 
ZEDEK adopted in the A. V. of the New Testament 
(Heb. v. vi. vii.). 

Mel’chi-Shu'a, a son of Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 49, 
xxxi, 2). Elsewhere correctly given MALCHISHUA. 

Melchiz'edek, king of Salem and priest of the 
Most High God, who met Abram in the valley of 
Shaveh, which is the king's valley, brought out 
bread and wine, blessed Abram, and received tithes 
from him (Gen. xiv. 18-20), The other places in 
which Melchizedek is mentioned are Ps. cx. 4, 
where Messiah is described as a priest for ever, 
“after the order of Melchizedek,”’ and Heb. v., vi, 
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vii., where these two passages of the O. T. are| Mel’ea. The son of Menan, and ancestor of Joe 
quoted, and the typical relation of Melchizekek to | seph in the genealogy of Jesus Christ (Luke iii. 81), 
our Lord is stated at great length. There is some- Mel'ech. The second son of Micah, the son of 
thing surprising and mysterious in the first appear- Merib-baal or Mephibosheth (1 Chr. viii. 35, ix. 41). 
ance of Melchizedek, and in the subsequent reference Mel'icu. The same as MaLLucu 6 (Neh. xii, 
to him. Bearing a title which Jews in after ages 14; comp. ver. 2). 

would recognize as designating their own sovereign, | Mel'ita, the modern Malta. This island has 
bearing gifts which recall to Christians the Lord's | an illustrious place in Scripture, as the scene of 
Supper, this Canaanite crosses for a moment the | that shipwreck of St. Paul which is described in 
path of Abram, and is unhesitatingly recognized as | such minute detail in the Acts of the Apostles, 
a person of higher spiritual rank than the friend of = 

God. Disappearing as suddenly as he came in, he 
is lost to the sacred writings for a thousand years. 
The faith of early ages ventured to invest his person 
with superstitious awe. Jewish tradition pro- 


nounces Melchizedek to be a survivor of the Deluge, os 
the patriarch Shem. It should be noted that this ae a 
supposition does not appear in the Targum of'| |. / | _ 


Onkelos,—a presumption that it was not received 
by the Jews till after the Christian cra—nor has 
it found favour with the Fathers, Equally old, 
perhaps, but less widely diffused, is the supposition | 
| 
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not unknown to Augustine, and ascribed by Jerome 
(i.¢.) to Origen and Didymus, that Melchizedek 
was an angel. The Fathers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries record with reprobution the tenet of the 
Melchizedekians that he was a Power, Virtue, or ; 
Influence of God, and the not less daring conjecture E 
of Hieracas and his followers that Melchizedek was i 
the Holy Ghost. Epiphanius mentions some mem- & 
bers of the church as holding the erroneous opinion E 
that Melchizedek was the Son of God appearing in a 
human form. Similar to this was a Jewish opinion 
that he was the Messiah. The way in which he is Pa 
mentioned in Genesis would rather lead to the im- a 
mediate inference that Melchizedek was of one blood o 2 
with the children of Ham, among whom he lived, | 
chief (like the King of Sodom) of’ a settled Canaan- 
itish tribe. And as Balaam was a prophet, so 
Melchizedek was a priest among the corrupted 
heathen, not self-appointed, but constituted by a 
special gift from God, and recognised as such by 
Him. The “order of Melchizedek,” in Ps. cx. 4, 
is explained by Gesenius and Rosenmiiller to mean 
“ manner’ = likeness in official dignity = a king 
and priest. The relation between Melchizedek and 
Christ as type and antitype is made in the Ep. 
to the Hebrews to consist in the following parti- 
culars, Each was a priest, (1) not of the Levitical 
tribe; (2) superior to Abraham; (3) whose begin- 
ning and end are unknown; (4) who is not only a 
priest, but also a king of righteousness and peace. 
Another fruitful source of discussion has been found 
in the site of Salem and Shaveh, which certainly 
lay in Abram’s road from Hobah to the plain of 
Mamre, and which are assumed to be near to each 
other. The various theories may be briefly enumer- 
ated as follows :—(1) Salem is supposed to have 
occupied in Abraham’s time the ground on which 
afterwards Jebus and then Jerusalem stood; and 
Shaveh to be the valley east of Jerusalem through 
which the Kidron flows. (2) Jerome denies that 
Salem is Jerusalem, and asserts that it is identical 
with a town near Scythopolis or Bethshan. (3) 
Professor Stanley is of opinion that there is every 
ripened that Mount Gerizim is the place where 
elchizedek, the priest of the Most High, met 
-Abram. (4) Ewald denies positively that it is 
a Reece As Behe that it must be north of Jeru- 
on the other side of Jo ; inion 
which Rédiger condemns, isin Nace as 
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(1.) n the condition 12 
which we find her about a day after leaving a, 
HAVENS, 1.¢. when she was under the lee ° 
CLaupa (Acts xxvii. 16), laid-to on the start he 
tack, and strengthened with “ undergirderss 
boat being just taken on board, and the gale abst 
ing hard from the E.N.E. (2.) Assuming . : 
every practised snilor would low) that t x 2 i 
direction of drift would be about W. by hour 
her rate of drift about a mile and a half an AO" 
| we come at once to the conclusion, by mé 
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Chart of part of the coast of Malta. 


MELONS 


the distance on the chart, that she would be brought 
to the coast of Malta on the thirteenth day (see 
ver, 27). (3.) A ship drifting in this direction to 
thé place traditionally known as St. Paul’s Bay 
would come to that spot on the coast without 
tuuching any other part of the island previously, 
The coast, in fact, trends from this bay to the S.E. 
This may be seen on consulting any map or chart 
of Malta. (4.) On Koura Point, which is the 
south-easterly extermity of the bay, there must in- 
fallibly have been breakers, with the wind blowing 
from the N.E. Now the alarm was certainly 
caused by breakers, for it took place in the night 
(ver. 27), and it does not appear that the passengers 
were at first aware of the danger which became 
sensible to the quick ear of the “sailors.” (5.) 
Yet the vessel did not strike: and this corresponds 
with the position of the point, which would be 
some little distance on the port side, or to the left, 
of the vessel, 6.) Off this point of the coast the 
soundings are 20 fathoms (ver. 28), and a little 
further, in the direction of the supposed drift, they 
are 15 fathoms (ib.), (7.) Though the danger was 
imminent, we shall find from examining the chart 
that there would still be time to anchor (ver. 29) 
before striking on the rocks ahead. (8.) With bad 
holding ground there would have been great risk 
of the ship dragging her anchors, The bottom of 
St. Paul’s Bay is remarkably tenacious, (9.) The 
other geological characteristics of the place are in 
harmony with the narrative, which describes the 
creek as having in one place a sandy or muddy 
beach (ver. 39), and which states that the bow of 
the ship was held fast in the shore, while the stern 
was exposed to the action of the waves (ver, 41), 
(10.) Another point of local detail is of considerable 
Interest—viz. that as the ship took the ground, the 
Place was observed to be 8:0aAdaoos, te. a con- 
hexion was noticed between two apparently separate 
Pieces of water, We shall see, on looking at the 
chart, that this would be the case. (11.) Malta is 
mn the track of ships between Alexandria and Puteoli : 
and this corresponds with the fact that the * Castor 
and Pollux,” an Alexandrian vessel which ultimately 
conveyed St. Paul to Italy, had wintered in the island 
(Acts xxviii, 11), (12.) Finally, the course pursued 
10 this conclusion of the voyage, first to Syracuse, 
and then to Rhegium, contributes a last link to the 
chain of arguments by which we prove that Melita 
Is Malta, The question has been set at rest for 
ever by Mr. Smith of Jordan Hill, in his Voyage 
and Shipwreck of St. Paul, the first, published work 
in which it was thoroughly investigated from a 
Bailor’s Point of view. As regards the condition of 
the island of Melita, when St. Paul was there, it 
in 8 dependency of the Roman province of Sicily. 
ls chief officer (under the governor of Sicily) ap- 
Pears from inscriptions to have had the title of 
ne 0S MeAcratey, or Primus Melitensium, and 
7,» 8 the very phrase which St. Luke uses (xxviii. 
le Melita, from its position in the Mediterranean, 
re the excellence of its harbours, has always been 
PP era both in commerce and war, It was a 
tlement of the Phoenicians at an early period, 
their language, in a corrupted form, continued 

be spoken there in St, Paul’s day. 
N elons (Heb, abattichim) are mentioned only in 
ae 1.5, By the Hebrew word we are pro- 
ai Aad understand both the Melon (Cucumis melo) 
Arabic rT Melon oyir bets citrullus), for the 
'¢ noun singular, batékh, which is identcal with 
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the Hebrew word, is used generically. The water 
melon is by some considered to be indigenous to 
India, from which country it may have been intro 
duced into Egypt -in very early times. The com- 
mon melon (Cucumis melo) is cultivated in the 
same places and ripens at the same time with the 
water-melon; but the fruit.in Egypt is not so de- 
licious as in this country. The water-melon, which 
is now extensively cultivated all over India and the 
tropical parts of Africa and America, and indeed in 
hot countries generally, is a fruit not unlike the 
common melon, but the leaves are decply lobed and 
gashed, the flesh is pink or white, and contains a 
large quantity of cold watery juice without much 
flavour ; the seeds are black, 
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Mel'sar, The A. V. is wrong im regarding 
Melzar as a proper name; it is rather an official 
title, as is implied in the addition of the article in 
each case where the name occurs (Dan. i. 11, 16); 
the marginal reading, “ the steward” is therefore 
more correct. 

Mem'mius, Quintus (2 Macc. xi, 34). [Mane 
Lvs, T. 

Mem phis, a city of ancient Egypt, situated on 
the western bank of the Nile, in latitude 30° 6’ N, 
It is mentioned by Isaiah (xix. 13), Jeremiah (ii. 
16. xlvi, 14, 19), and Ezekiel (xxx. 13, 16), under 
the name of NoPH; and by Hosea (ix. 6) under the 
name of Morn in Hebrew, and MEMPHIS in our 
English version. Though some regard Thebes as 
the more ancient city, the monuments of Memphis 
are of higher antiquity than those of Thebes. He- 
rodotus dates its foundation from Menes, the first 
really historical king of Egvpt. The era of Menes 
is not satisfactorily determined. But, indeterminate 
and conjectural as the early chronology of Egypt 
yet is, all agree that the known history of the 
empire begins with Menes, who founded Memphis, 
The city belongs to the earliest periods of authentic 
history. The building of Memphis is associated by 
traditien with a stupendous work of art which has 
permanently changed the course of the Nile and 
the face of the Delta. Before the time of Menes the 
river emerging from the upper valley into the neck 
of the Delta, bent its course westward toward the 
hills of the Libyan desert, or at least discharged & 
large portion of its waters through an arm in that 
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direction. Here the generous flood whose yearly 
inundation gives life and fertility to Egypt, was 
largely absorbed in the sands of the desert, or wasted 
in stagnant morasses. It is even conjectured that 
up to the time of Menes the whole Delta was an 
uninhabitable marsh. The rivers of Damascus, the 
Barada and ’ Atcaj, now lose themselves in the same 
way in the marshy lakes of the great desert plain 
south-east of'the city. Herodotus informs us, upon 
the authority of the Egyptian priests of his time, 
that Menes “ by banking up the river at the bend 
which it forms about a hundred furlongs south of 
Memphis, laid the ancient channel dry, while he 
dug a new course for the stream halfway between 
the two lines of hills.” From his description it 
appears that Memphis was created upon a marsh 
reclaimed by the dyke of Menes and drained by his 
artificial lake. The dyke of Menes began 12 miles 
south of Memphis, and deflected the main channel 
of the river about two miles to the eastward. Upon 
the rise of the Nile, a canal still conducted a portion 
of its waters westward through the old channel, 
thus irrigating the plain beyond the city in that 
direction, while an inundation was guarded against 
on that side by a large artificial lake or reservoir 
at Abousir. The skill in engineeriug which these 
works required, and which their remains still 
indicate, argues a high degree of material civil- 
isation, at least in the mechanic arts, in the 
earliest known period of Egyptian history. The 
city is said to have had a circumference of about 19 
miles. Herodotus states, on the authority of the 
priests, that Menes “ built the temple of Hephaestus, 
which stands within the city, a vast edifice, well 
worthy of mention” (ii. 99). The divinity whom 
Herodotus identifies with Hephaestus was Ptah, 
‘the creative power, the maker of all material 
things.” The temple of Apis was one of the most 
noted structures of Memphis. It stood opposite 
the southern portico of the temple of Ptah; and 
Psammetichus, who built that gateway, also erected 
in front of the sanctuary of Apis a magnificent 
colonnade, supported by colossal statues or Osiride 
pillars, such as may still be seen at the temple 
of Medeenet Habou at Thebes (Herod. ii. 153). 
Through this colonnade the Apis was led with 
great pomp upon state occasions, At Memphis was 
the reputed burial place of Isis; it had also a 
temple to that “ myriad-named " divinity. Mem- 
phis had also its Serapeium, which probably stood 
in the western quarter of the city. The sacred 
cubit and other symbols used in measuring the rise 
of the Nile, were deposited in the temple of Serapis. 
The Necropolis, adjacent to Memphis, was on a 
scale of grandeur corresponding with the city itself. 
The “ city of the pyramids ”’ is a title of Memphis in 
the hieroglyphics upon the monuments. The great 
field or plain of the Pyramids lies wholly upon the 
western bank of the Nile, and extends from .4boo- 
Rodish, a little to the north-west of Cairo, to 
Meydoom, about 40 miles to the south, and thence 
in & south-westerly direction about 25 miles farther, 
Pe pyre at Howara and of Biahmis in the 
youra. But the principal seat of the mids, 
the Memphite Nesiopol ean in a aig ok about 
miles from Sakkara to Gizeh, and in the groups 
a remaining nearly thirty are probably tombs of 
h i a ery sovereigns of Memphis. Memphis long 
eid its place as a capital; and for centuries a 
Memphite dynasty ruled over all Egypt. Lepsius 
Bunsen, and Brugsch, a i ‘din Yard. 
» agree in regarding the 3rd, 
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4th, 6th, 7th, and 8th dynasties of the Old Empire 
as Memphite, reaching through a period of about a 
thousand years. During a portion of this period, 
however, the chain was broken, or there were con- 
temporaneous dynasties in other parts of Egypt. 
The overthrow ot Memphis was distinctly predicted 
by the Hebrew prophets (Is, xix. 13; Jer. xlvi. 
19), The latest of these predictions was uttered 
nearly 600 years before Christ, and half a century 
before the invasion of Egypt by Cambyses (cir. B.c. 
525). Herodotus informs us that Cambyses, ens 
raged at the opposition he encountered at Memphis, 
committed many outrages upon the city. The city 
never recovered from the blow inflicted by Cam- 
byses. The rise of Alexandria hastened its decline. 
The Caliph conquerors founded Fostét (Old Cairo) 
upon the opposite bank of the Nile, a few miles 
north of Memphis, and brought materials from the 
old city to build their new capital (a. D. 638). At 
length so complete was the ruin of Memphis, that 
for a long time its very site was lost. Pococke 
could find no trace of it, Recent explorations, espe- 
cially those of Messrs. Mariette and Linant, have 
brought to light many of its antiquities, which have 
been dispersed to the museums of Europe and 
America. 
Mem'ucan. One of the seven princes of Persia 
in the reign of Ahasuerus, who “saw the king's 
face,” and sat first in the kingdom (Esth. i. 14, 
16, 23). They were “wise men who knew the 
times” (skilled in the planets, according to Aben 
Ezra), and appear to have formed a council of state ; 
Josephus says that one of their offices was that of 
interpreting the laws (Ant, xi. 6, §1). 
Men'ahem, son of Gadi, who slew the usurper 
Shallum and seized the vacant throne of Israel, 
B.C. 772. His reign, which lasted ten years, 18 
briefly recorded in 2K. xv. 14-22. It has been 
inferred from the expression in verse 14, “from 
Tirzah,” that Menahem was a general under Zechs- 
riah stationed at Tirzah, and that he brought up 
his troops to Samaria and avenged the murder 0 
his master by Shallum. He maintained the calf 
worship of Jeroboam. The contemporary prophets, 
Hosea and Amos, have left a melancholy picture 
of the ungodliness, demoralisation, and feebleness of 
Israel. In the brief history of Menahem, his fero- 
cious treatment of Tiphsah occupies 3 rae, 
place. The time of the occurrence, and the site 0 
the town have been doubted. ay te aaa 
trated at the beginning of Menahems **° 
sp iotew iat later, sear donhtleas intended to ater 
terror into the hearts of reluctant subjects. Bu 
the most remarkable event in Menahem s reign " 
the first appearance of a hostile force of eikiory 
on the north-east frontier of Israel. King Pu, 
however, withdrew, having been converted ou is 
enemy into an ally by a timely gift of 1000 ts fa 
of silver. Rawlinson says that in an aati : 
the name of Menahem is given, probably by ae : 
of the stonecutter, as a tributary of Tiglath-puest- 
Men‘an, The son of Mattatha, one of ive a 
cestors of Joseph in the genealogy of Jesus 
Luke iii. 31). 
Mene' al “ numbered”). The first eee 
the mysterious inscription written upod t " on 
of Belshazzar’s palace, in which Daniel rend the 
of the king and his dynasty (Dau. v. 29, ee if 
Menela'us, a usurping high-priest who 0 172) 
the office from Antiochus Epiphanes (c. are out 
by a large bribe (2 Macc. iv. 23-25), and 
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(iifen Jason, who had obtained it not long before by 
ee similar means. He met with a violent death at the 
ne ‘ hands of Antiochus Eupator (cir. B.c. 163), which 
ull seemed in a peculiar mapner a providential punish- 
ike ment of his sacrilege (xiii. 3, 4). According to 
‘ it Josephus he was a younger brother of Jason and 
ge ia Onias, and, like Jason, changed his proper name 
a Onias, fora Greek name. In 2 Maccabees, on the 
ae other hand, he is called a brother of Simon the Ben- 
oe jamite (2 Macc, iv, 23), 
ee Menes'theus. The father of APOLLONIUS 3 
rie (2 Mace. iv. 21), 
* ne Meni’. The last clause of Is, Ixv. 11 is rendered 
nee in the A.V. “and that furnish the drink-offering 
ae unto that number,” the marginal reading for the 
an last word being ‘* Meni” ‘That the word so ren- 
wae dered is a proper name, and also the proper name 
a of an object of idolatrous worship cultivated by the 
ce Jews in Babylon, is a supposition which there seems 
anes ho reason to question, as it is in accordance with 
ae the context, and has every probability to recommend 
eit it. But the identification of Meni with any known 
ee heathen god is still uncertain. The versions are 
eae at variance, In the LXX. the word is rendered 
ee | “fortune” or “luck.” The judgments of the com- 
bane mentators are equally conflicting. The majority 
a, conclude that Meni is the Moon god or goddess, the 
ae Deus Lunus, or Dea Luna of the Romans; mascu- 
eae line as regards the earth which she illumines (terrae 
: ets maritus), feminine with respect to the sun (Solis 
tte ak uxor), from whom she receives her light. Among 
cn a those who have interpreted the word literally 
ae “ number,” may be reckoned Rashi and Abrabanel, 
a who understand by it the “number” of the priests 
ts who formed the company of revellers at the feast. 
ee Kimchi, in his note on Is, Ixv. 11, says of Meni, 
me “it is a star, and some interpret it of the stars 
" Which are numbered, and they are the seven stars 
ie of motion,” i.e. the planets. ‘ But Gesenius, with 
ue more probability, while admitting the same origin 
ie of the word, gives to the root mdndh the sense of 
i — assigning, or distributing, and connects it with 
eae mandh, one of the three idnls worshipped by the 
int Arabs before the time of Mohammad, to which re 
rap ference is made in the Koran (Sura 53), “ What 
ce is think ye of Allat, and Al Uzzah, and Afanah, that 
1 other third goddess?” 3fanah was the object of 
we Worship of “the tribes of Hudheyl and Khuzd’ah, 
oat Who dwelt between Mekkeh and E]-Medeeneh, and 
ee Th rhe au of the tribes of Ows, El-Khazraj, and 
ee lished t also, This idol was a large stone, demo- 
me Y one Saad, in the 8th year of the Flight, a 
a i 60 fatal to the idols of Arabia.” The etymo- 
ce sth ae by Gesenius is More probable ; and Meni 
soe aa. ie be the Personification of fate or destiny, 
at He ul atever form it was worshipped. Whether 
, 8 form, as Gesenius maintains, was the planet 
cal ie Which was known to Arabic astrologers as 
ae ee esser good fortune 7 (the planet Jupiter being 
pre taint greater ’), it is impossible to say with cer- 
pee y; i is it safe to reason from the worship of 
a | mal Ga ¥ the Arabs in the times before Moham- 
uA = at of Meni by the Jews more than a 
je Sand years earlier, 
ef or other ae ere ii sare a ee 
ae Hebrew Ei : Tee Or the translation of the 
ie a ‘on by “ plain” is most probably incor- 
i? sie Pole be shown under the head of PLatn— 
ae els sa a well-known object in central Pales- 
ae at least und ays of the Judges. It is mentioned — 
| 5 ee er this name—only in J udg. ix. 37, In 
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what direction it stood with regard to Shechetn we 
are not told. The meaning of Meonenin, if’ inter- 
preted as a Hebrew word, is enchanters or “obs 
servers of times,” as it is elsewhere rendered (Deut. 
xviii. 10, 14; in Mic. v. 12 it is « soothsayers ’’), 
This connexion of the name with magical arts has 
led to the suggestion that the tree in question is 
identical with that beneath which Jacob hid the 
foreign idols and amulets of his household, before 
going into the presence of God at the consecrated 
ground of Bethel (Gen. xxxv. 4). But the inference 
seems hardly a sound one, for meonenim does not 
mean “enchantments” but “enchanters,” nor is 
there any ground for connecting it in any way with 
amulets or images ; and there is the positive reason 
against the identification that while this tree seems 
to have been at a distance from the town’ of She- 
chem, that of Jacob was in it, or in very close 
proximity to it. Five trees are mentioned in con- 
nexion with Shechem:—1. The oak (not “ plain” 
as in A, V.) of Moreh, where Abram made his first 
halt and built his first altar in the Promised Land 
(Gen. xii. 6), 2. That of Jacob, already spoken 
of. 3. “The oak which was in the holy place of 
Jehovah ” (Josh, xxiv. 26). 4, The Elon-Muttsab, 
or “ oak (not “ plain,” as in A. V.) of the pillar in 
Shechem,” beneath which Abimelech was made 
king (Judg. ix. 6), 5. The Elon-Meonenim. 
While four of these were probably one and the same 
tree, the oak of Meonenim seems to have been a 
distinct one. It is perhaps possible that Meonenim 
may have originally been Maonim, that is Maonites 
or Mehunim; a tribe or nation of non-Israelites 
elsewhere mentioned. 

Meonotha'i. One of the sons of Othniel, the 
younger brother of Caleb (1 Chr. iv. 14). 

Mepha'ath, a city of the Reubenites, one of the 
towns dependent on Heshbon (Josh. xiii. 18), lving 
in the district of the Mishor (comp. 17, and Jer. 
xlviii, 21, A.V. “ plain”), which probably answered 
to the modern Belka. It was one of the cities 
allotted with their suburbs to the Merarite Levites 
(Josh. xxi. 37 ; 1 Chr. vi.79). Mephaath is named 
in the above passages with Dibon, Jahazah, Kir- 
jathaim, and other towns, which have been identified 
with tolerable certainty on the north of the Arnon 
( Wady Mojeb); but no one appears yet to have 
discovered any name at all resembling it. In the 
time of Eusebius it was used as a military post. 

Mephibo’sheth, the name borne by two members 
of the family of Saul—his son and his grandson. 
1, Saul’s son by Rizpah the daughter of Aiah, his 
concubine (2 Sam. xxi. 8). He and his brother 
Armoni were among the seven victims who were 
surrendered by David to the Gibeonites, and by them 
crucified in sacrifice to Jehovah, to avert a famine 
from which the country was suffering.—2, The son 
of Jonathan, grandson of Saul, and nephew of the 
preceding. 1. His life seems to have been, from 
beginning to end, one of trial and discomfort. The 
name of his mother is unknown. When his father 
and grandfather were slain on Gilboa he was an 
infant but five years old. He was then living under 
the charge of his nurse, probably at Gibeah, the 
regular residence of Saul. The tidings that the 
army was destroved, the king and his sons slain, 
and that the Philistines, spreading from hill to hill 
of the country, were sweeping all before them, 
reached the royal household. The nurse fled, car- 
rying the child on her shoulder. But in her panic 
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precipitated to the ground with such force as to 
deprive him for life of the use of both feet (2 Sam. 


iv. 4). 





Machir at Lo-debar in the mountains of Gilead, and 
by them the prince and his infant son Mica were 
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quite allowable—to suppose that, in the interval of 


eight years which elapsed between David's return 


Me'rab, the eldest daughter, possibly the eldest 
child, of king Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 49), She first 
appears after the victory over Goliath and the Phi- 
listines, when David had become an inmaté in Saul’s 
house (1 Sam. xviii. 2), and immediately after the 
commencement of his friendship with Jonathan. In 
accordance with the promise which he made before 


xxi. 8). The Authorized Version of this last passage 
is an accommodation. 


brought to Jerusalem, The interview with David | five sons of Michal, daughter of Saul, which she 


was marked by extreme kindness on the part of the 





king, and on that of Mephibosheth by the fear and the difficulty is that “Michal” is the mistake of a 


humility which have been pointed out as character- 
istic of him. He leaves the royal presence with all 
the property of his grandfather restored to him, 
and with the whole family and establishment of 
Ziba as his slaves, to cultivate the land and harvest 
the produce. He himself is to be a daily guest at 
David’s table. From this time forward he resided 
at Jerusalem, 3. An interval of about seventeen 
years now passes, and the crisis of David’s life. ar- 
rives. Of Mephibosheth’s behaviour on this occasion 
we possess two accounts—his own (2 


30), and that of Ziba (xvi. 1-4). They are natur- 
ally at variance with each other. In consequence 
of the story of Ziba, his loyalty and thoughtful 
courtesy are rewarded by the possessions of his mas- 
ter,‘thus once more reinstating him in the position Jeshua was represented by H 
from which he had been so rudely thrust on Mephi- 


transcriber for “* Merab.” 
very ancient date. ay 

Merai’ah. A priest in the days of Joiakim, the 
son of Jeshua, and representative of the priestly 
family of Seraiah (Neh. xii. 12). 

Merai’oth. 1. A descendant of Eleazar the son 
of Aaron, and head of a priestly house. It was 
thought by Lightfoot that he was the immediate 
predecessor of Eli in the office of high-priest. It 
is apparently another Meraioth who comes in 








Sam, xix. 24- | tween Zadok and Ahitub in the genealogy of Azariah 


(1 Chr, ix. 11, Neh. xi, 11), unless the names 
Ahitub and Meraioth are transposed, which is ae 
improbable.—=2. The head of one of the houses 0 
priests, which in the time of Joiakim the son 0 
elkai (Neh. x11. 15). 


Mer’an. The merchants of Meran and Themaa 


bosheth’s arrival in Judah, Mephibosheth’s story | are mentioned with the Hagarenes (Bar, iit. a) 2 
—which, however, he had not the opportunity of | ‘ searchers out of understanding. The name 


telling until several days later, when he met David | not occur elsewhere, and 18 
returning to his kingdom at the western bank of | of “ Medan” or “ Midian.’ 
Jordan—was very different to Ziba’s. That David 


did not disbelieve it is shown by his revoking the t 
That he did | whose designation in Hebrew is the same 4s 


judgment he had previously given. 


not entirely reverse his decision, but allowed Ziba | their progenitor, only 
to retain possession of half the lands of Mephibosheth, 
is probably due partly to weariness at the whole 
transaction, but mainly to the conciliatory frame 
“Shall 


of mind in which he was at that moment. 


d is probably a corruption 


Mer'ari, third son of Levi, 
grent division of the Levites, THE 






with the article prefixed. 
Of Merari’s personal history, beyond the fact of his 
birth before the descent of Jacob into Egypt, an 
of his being one of the seventy who accompanl 


Jacob thither, we know nothing whatever Sane 


then any man be put to death this day?” is the xlvi, 8,11). At the time of the sony pee 
key-note of the whole proceeding. 4. The writer numbering in the wilderness, the ate Mush: 
a 


is aware that this is not the view generally taken 
of Mephibosheth’s conduct, and in particular the 
opposite side has been maintained with much cogency | or the son and grandson, of Meran 
and ingenuity by the late Professor Blunt in his 
But when the circum- 
stances on both sides are weighed, there seems to 
be no esc: pe from the conclusion come to above. 
Mephibosteth could have had nothing to hope for | pillars, sockets, pins, aud cords © 
from the revolution. Ziba, on the other hand, had | and the court, and all the tools con 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by any turn | ting them up. 


Undesign.d Coincidences. 


sisted of two families, the Mahlites 


: : * bat ‘ the two SOT, 
ites, Mahli and Mushi being oad Cr vi. 19, 


, : d the 
47). Their chief at that time was alae a wd 


whole number of the family, from & mon ; 
upwards, was 6200; those from 30 years “is, bat 


€ + boa 
were 3200. Their charge was a tabernacle 


nec wi 
their place was 
h they 9 





In the encampment 


affairs might take. With regard to the absence of | to the north of the tabernacie ; re of Ithamat 


cert of Mephibosheth from the dying words 
0 vid, which is the main occasion of Mr. Blunt’s | the son of Aaron. 


the Gershonites were “ under the han 
Owing to 


strictures, it is most natural—at any rate it is | the materials which they had to carry; ee 
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and eight oxen were assigned to them; and in the 
march both they and the Gershonites followed im- 
mediately after the standard of Judah, and before 
that of Reuben, that they might set up the taber- 
nacle against the arrival of the Kohathites (Num. iii. 
20, 33-37, iv. 29-33, 42-45, vii. 8, x. 17, 21). 
In the division of the land by Joshua, the Merarites 
had twelve cities assigned to them, out of Reuben, 
Gad, and Zebulun, of which one was Ramoth-Gilead, 
a city of refuge, and in later times a frequent sub- 
ject of war between Israel and Syria (Josh. xxi. 7, 
34-40; 1 Chr. vi. 63, 77-81). In the time of 
David, Asainh was their chief, and assisted with 220 
of his family in bringing up the ark (1 Chr. xv. 6), 
Afterwards we find the Merarites still sharing with 
the two other Levitical families the various func- 
tions of their caste (1 Chr. xxiii. 6, 21-23). In 
the days of Hezekiah the Merarites were still flou- 
rishing, and Kish the son of Abdi, and Azariah the 
son of Jehalelel, took their part with their brethren 
of the two other Levitical families in promoting the 
reformation, and purifying the house of the Lord 
(2 Chr. xxix. 12, 15). After the return from cap- 
tivity Shemaiah represents the sons of Merari, in 
1 Chr. ix. 14, Neh. xi. 15. There were also at 
that time sons of Jeduthun under Obadiah or Abda, 
the son of Shemaiah (1 Chr. ix. 16; Neh. xi. 17). 
A little later again, in the time of Ezra, when he 
Was in great want of Levites to accompany him on 
his journey from Babylon to Jerusalem, ‘‘a man 
of good understanding of the sons of Mabli” was 
found, whose name, if the text here and at ver. 24 
1s correct, is not given. “ Jeshaiah also of the sons 
of Merari,” with twenty of his sons and brethren, 
came with him at the same time (Ezr. viii. 18, 19). 
But it seems pretty certain that Sherebiah, in ver. 
18, is the name of the Mahlite, and that both he 
and Hashabiah, as well as Jeshaiah, in ver. 19, were 
Levites of the family of Merari, and not, as the 
actual text of ver, 24 indicates, priests.—-%. The 
father of Judith (Jud. viii. 1, xvi. 7). 
- _ Merathe'im, the Land of, that is “of double 
rebellion,” alluding to the country of the Chaldeans, 
and to the double captivity which it had inflicted 
on the nation of Israel (Jer. I. 21). 
‘rius, properly Hermes, the Greek deity, 
whom the Romans identified with their Mercury 
the god of commerce and bargains. Hermes was 
the son of Zeus and Maia the daughter of Atlas, 
and is constantly represented as the companion of 
his father in his wanderings upon earth. The episode 
of Baucis and Philemon (Ovid, Metam. viii. 620- 
724) appears to have formed part of the folk-lore 
oe oe strikingly illustrates the readi- 
"8 with which the simple people of Lystra recog- 
Ry in Barnabas and Paul bie ds wis. according 
their wont, had come down in the likeness of 
men (Acts xiv. 11). They’ called Paul “ Hermes, 
ee he was the chief speaker ;” identifying in 
herald they supposed by this characteristic, the 
of the gods and of Zeus, the eloguent orator, 
inventor of letters, music, and the arts. 


seat, Thi 
the lid of the Av e speass to have been merely 


surface aff the Covenant, not another 
‘heed ae xed thereto, It was that whereon the 
the hi rita yearly atonement was sprinkled by 
shee “priest ; and in this relation it is doubtful 
on the ve sense of the word in the Heb. is based 
or © material fact of its “covering” the Ark, 
“4 oo from this notion of its reference to the 
Cox, AC ¢. atonement) of sin, 


a 
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Mer'ed. This name occurs in a fragmentary 
genealogy in 1 Chr, iv. 17, 18, as that of one of 
the sons of Ezra. Tradition identifies him with 
Caleb and Moses. 

Mer'emoth. 1. Son of Uriah, or Urijah, the 
priest, of the family of Koz or Hakkoz, the head 
of the seventh course of priests as established by 
David. In Ezr, viii. 33, Mevemoth is appointed to 
weigh and register the gold and silver vessels be- 
longing to the Temple. In the rebuilding of the 
wall of Jerusalem under Nehemiah we find Mer- 
emoth taking an active part, working between 
Meshullam and the sons of Hassenanh who restored 
the fish-gate (Neh. iii. 4), and himself restoring the 
portion of the Temple wall on which abutted the 
house of the high-priest Eliashib (Neh. iii. 21).—< 
2. A layman of the sons of Bani, who had married 
a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 36).—-8. A priest, or more 
probably a family of priests, who sealed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 5). The latter supposi- 
tion is more probable, because in Neh. xii. 3 the 
name occurs, with many others of the same list, 
among those who went up with Zerubbabel a cen- 
tury before. 

Mer’es. One of the seven counsellors of Aha- 
suerus king of Persia, ‘‘ wise men which knew the 
times” (Esth. i. 14). 

Mer'ibah. In Ex. xvii. 7 we read, “he called 
the name of the place Massah and Meribah,” where 
the people murmured, and the rock was smitten. 
| For the situation see REPHIDIM.] The name is also 
given to Kadesh (Num. xx. 13, 24, xxvii. 14; 
Deut. xxii. 51 ‘‘ Meribah-kadesh’’), because there 
also the people, when in want of water, strove with 
God 


Merib-ba‘al, son of Jonathan the son of Saul 
(1 Chr. viii, 34, ix. 40), doubtless the same person 
who in the narrative of 2 Samuel is called MEPHI- 
BOSHETH. 

Mer'odach is mentioned once only in Scripture, 
namely in Jer. 1.2. It has been commonly con- 
cluded from this passage that Bel and Merodach 
were separate gods; but from the Assyrian and 
Babylonian inscriptions it appears that this was not 
exactly the case. Merodach was really identical 
with the famous Babylonian Bel or Belus, the word 
being probably at first a mere epithet of the god, 
which by degrees superseded his proper appellation. 
Still a certain distinction appears to have been 
maintained between the names. The golden image 
in the great temple at Babylon seems to have been 
worshipped distinctly as Bel rather than Merodach, 
while other idols of the god may have represented 
him as Merodach rather than Bel. 

Mer'odach-Bal‘adan is mentioned as king of 
Babylon in the days of Hezekiah, both in the 
second book of Kings (xx. 12) and in Isaiah (xxxix. 
1). In the former place he is called Berodach-Ba- 
ladan. The orthography “‘ Merodach”’ is, however, 
to be preferred, The name of Merodach-Baladan 
has been clearly recognised in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. The Canon gives Merodach-Baladan ( Mar- 
docempab) a reign of 12 years—from B.c. 721 to 
B.c. 709—and makes him then succeeded by a 
certain Arceanus, Polyhistor assigns him a six 
months’ reign, immediately before Elibus, or Be- 
libus, who (according to the Canon) ascended the 
throne B.c, 702. It has commonly been seen that 
these must be two different reigns, and that Mer- 
odach-Baladan must therefore have been deposed in 
B.c. 709, and have recovered his my in B.C. 
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702, when he had a second period of dominion | el-Hitleh—is a depressed plain or basin, commenc- 
lasting half a year. The inscriptions contain express | ing on the north of the foot of-the slopes which lenl 
mention of both reigns. Sargon states that in the| up to the Merj Ayén and Tell el- Kady, and ex- 
twelfth year of his own reign he drove Merodach- | tending southwards to the bottom of the lake which 
Baladan out of Babylon, after he had ruled over it | bears the same name—Bahr el-Hdleh. On the east 
for twelve years; and Sennacherib tells us that in | and west it is enclosed between two parallel ranges 
his first year he defeated and expelled the same | of hills; on the west the highlands of Upper Galilee 
monarch, setting up in his place “(a man named | —the Jebel Safat ; and on the east a broad ridge or 
Belib.” Putting all our notices together, it be-| table-land of basalt, thrown off by the southern 
comes apparent that Merodach-Baladan was the] base of Hermon, and extending downwards beyond 
head of the popular party, which resisted the Assyr-| the MileA till lost in the high ground east of the 
ian monarchs, and strove to maintain the inde-| lake of Tiberias. The latter rises abruptly from 
pendence of the country. It is uncertain whether | the low ground, but the hills on the western side 
he was self-raised or was the son of a former king. | break down more gradually, and leave a tract of 
In the second Book of Kings he is styled ‘‘the son | undulating table-land of varying breadth between 
of Baladan;” but the inscriptions call him ‘‘the| them and the plain. This basin is in all about 15 
son of Yagin ;” whence it is to be presumed that | miles long and 4 to 5 wide, and thus occupies an 
Baladan was a more remote ancestor, There is| area about equal to that of the lake of Tiberias, It 
some doubt as to the time at which Merodach-| is the receptacle for the drainage of the highlands 
Baladan sent his ambassadors to Hezekiah, for the | on each side, but more especially for the waters of 
purpose of enquiring as to the astronomical marvel] the Merj Aydn, an elevated plateau which lies 
of which Judaea had been the scene (2 Chr. xxxii. | above it amongst the roots of the great northern 
81). We prefer to assign the embassy to Merodach- | mountains of Palestine. In form the lake is not 
Baladan’s earlier reign, and bring it within the | fur from a triangle, the base being at the north and 
period, B.c. 721-709, which the Canon assigns to| the apex at the south, It measures about 3 miles 
him. Now the 14th year of Hezekiah, in which | in each direction. Its level is placed by Van de 
the embassy should fall (2 K. xx. 6; Is. xxxviii. 5), | Velde at 120 feet above the Mediterranean. The 
appears to have been B.C. 713. This was the year | water of the lake is clear and sweet; it is covered 
of Merodach-Baladan’s first reign. The real object | in parts by a broad-leaved plant, and abounds in 
of the mission was most likely to effect a league | water-fowl, Owing to its triangular form a consi- 
between Babylon, Judaea, and Egypt (Is. xx. 5, 6), | derable space is left, between the Jake and the moun- 
in order to check the growing power of the Assyr-| tains at its lower end. This appears to be more 
ians. The league, however, though designed, does | the case on the west than on the east, and the roll- 
not seem to have taken effect. Sargon sent expedi- | ing plain thus formed is very fertile, and cultivated 
tions both into Syria and Babylonia—seized the| to the water’s edge. Supposing the lake to be 
stronghold of Ashdod in the one, and completely | identical with the “ waters of Merom,” the plain 
defeated Merodach-Baladan in the other. That] just spoken of on its south-western margin 1s the 
monarch sought safety in flight, and lived for eight | only spot which could have been the site of Joshuas 
years in exile. At last he found an opportunity to| victory, though, as the Canaanites chose their own 
returo. In B.c. 703 or 702, Babylonia was plunged | ground, it is difficult to imagine that they would 
in anarchy—the Assyrian yoke was thrown off, and | have encamped in a position from which there was 
various native leaders struggled for the mastery. | literally no escape. But this only strengthens the 
Under these cireumstances the exiled monarch seems | difficulty already expressed as to the identification. 
to have returned, and recovered his throne. Mer- | Still the district of the Huleh will always posses 
odach-Baladan had obtained a body of troops from | an interest for the Biblical student, from its com 
his ally, the king of Susiana; but Sennacherib de-| nexion with the Jordan, and from the cities of 
feated the combined army in a pitched battle. | ancient fame which stand on its border—Kedesh, 
Merodach-Baladan fled to “ the islands at the mouth | Hazor, Dan, Laish, Caesarea, Philippi, Se. 
of the Euphrates.”” He lost his recovered crown Mero'nothite, the, that is, the native of a place 
after wearing it for about six months, and spent the | called probably Meronoth, of which, however 00 
remainder of his days in exile and obscurity. further traces have yet been discovered. Two 
Moe'rom, the Waters of, a place memorable in| Meronothites are named in the Bible:—l1. JEB- 
the history of the conquest of Palestine. Here,| DEIAH, who had the charge of the royal asses 
after Joshua had gained possession of the southern | King David (1 Chr, xxvii. 30); and 2. JADON, ae 
portions of the country, a confederacy of the north-| of those who assisted in the repair of the wall fe 
ern chiefs assembled under the leadership of Jabin, | Jerusalem after the return from the captivity le 
king of Hazor (Josh. xi. 5), and here they were| iii. 7). ° f 
encountered by Joshua, and completely routed| Me'ros, a place mettioned only in praia 
(ver, 7). The name of Merom occurs nowhere in| Deborah and Barak in Judg. v. 23, and there ve 
the Bible but in this passage, nor is it found in| nounced because its inhabitants had refused to { : 
Josephus, In the Onomasticon of Eusebius the| any part in the struggle with Sisera. Meroz Sat 
name is given as “ Merran,” and it is stated to be| have been in the neighbourhood of the Kishon, de- 
“a village twelve miles distant from Sebaste (Sa- | its real position is not known: possibly it wa vaed 
maria), and near Dothaim.” It is a remarkable| stroyed in obedience to the curse. A place na ae 
fact that though by common consent the “ waters} Merrus (but Eusebius Meppdy), is named by ae 
of Merom" are identified with the lake through | (Onom. “ Merrom”) as 12 miles north of Se ae 
which the Jordan runs between Banias and the Sea| near Dothain, but this is too far south to sea : 
ol Galilee—the Semechonitis of Josephus, and Bahr | near the scene ofthe conflict. Far more oe 
el-H&leh of the modern Arabs—yet that identity | the conjecture of Schwarz that Meioz is ies 
cannot be proved by any ancient record. The region | found at Merasas—more correctly hae! the 
to which the name of Héleh is attached—the Ard | a ruined site about 4 miles N.W, of Beisan, 0° 
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southern slopes of the hills, which are the conti- | former condition of tributaries. The united armies 
puation of the so-called “ Little Hermon,” and form | of the two kings marched by a circuitous route 


the northern side of the valley ( Wady Jaldd)| round the Dead Sea, and were joined by the forces 
which leads directly from the plain of Jezreel to| of the king of Edom. The Moabites were defeated, 


the Jordan. and the king took refuge in his last stronghold and 
Me'ruth. A corruption of Immer 1, in Ezr. | defended himself with the energy of despair. With 
ii, 37 (1 Esd. v. 24). 700 fighting men he made a vigorous attempt to 


Moe'sech, Me'shech, a son of Japheth (Gen. x. | cut his way through the beleaguering army, and 
2; 1Chr. i. 5), and the progenitor of a race fre-| when beaten back he withdrew to the wall of his 
quently noticed in Scripture in connexion with | city, and there, in sight of the allied host, oflered 
Tubal, Magog, and other northern nations. They | his first-born son, his sucessor in the kingdom, as 
appear as allies of Gog (Ez. xxxviii. 2, 3, xxxix. 1), | a burnt-offering to Chemosh, the ruthless fire-god 
and as supplying the Tyrians with copper and|of Moab. His bloody sacrifice had so far the de- 
slaves (Ez. xxvii. 13); in Ps. cxx. 5, they are no-| sired effect that the besiegers retired from him to 
ticed as one of the remotest, and at the same time | their own land. There appears to be no reason for 
rudest nations of the world. Both the name and | supposing that the son of the king of Edom was the 
the associations are in favour of the identification | victim on this occasion. It is more natural, and 
of Meshech with the Afoscht: the form of the name | renders the narrative more vivid and consistent, to 
adopted by the LXX. and the Vulg. approaches | suppose that the king of Moab, finding his last re- 
most nearly to the classical designation. The posi-| source fail him, endeavoured to avert the wrath 
tion of the Moschi in the age of Ezekiel was pro-| and obtain the aid of his god by the most costly 
bably the same as is described by Herodotus (iii. | sacrifice in his power.—-2, The eldest son of Caleb 
94), viz. on the borders of Colchis and Armenia, | the son of Hezron by his wife Azubah, as Kimchi 
where a mountain chain connecting Anti-Taurus | conjectures ‘1 Chr. ii, 42).<-8, A Benjamite, son 
with Caucasus, was named after them the Moschici | of Shaharaim, by his wile Hodesh, who bare him in. 
Montes, and where was also a district named by | the land of Moab (1 Chr. viii. 9). 

Strabo (xi. 497-499) Moschice, In the Assyrian| Me'shach. The name given to Mishael, one of 
inscriptions the name appears under the form of|the companions of Daniel, and like him of the 
Huskai, blood-royal of Judah, who with three others was 

Me'sha, the name of one of the geographical | chosen from among the captives to be taught “the 
limits of the Joktanites when they first settled in | learning and the tongue of the Chaldaeans”’ (Dan. 
Arabia (Gen, x. 30). Without putting too precise | i. 4), so that they might be qualified to “stand 
a limitation on the possible situation of Mesha and | before” king Nebuchadnezzar (Dap. i, 5) as his 
Sephar, we may suppose that these places must | personal attendants and advisers (i. 20). But, not- 
have fallen within the south-western quarter of the | withstanding their Chaldaean education, these three 
peninsula ; including the modern Yemen on the west, | young Hebrews were strongly attached to the reli- 
and the districts of "Omdn, Mahreh, Shihr, &c., as | gion of their fathers; and their refusal to join in 
far as Hadramiawt, on the east. In Sephar we | the worship of the image on the plain of Dura gave 
believe we have seen the eastern limit of the early | a handle of accusation to the Chaldaeans, The rage 
mttlers, whether its site be the seaport or the in-| of the king, the swift sentence of condemnation 
and city. If Mesha was the western limit of the | passed upon the three offenders, their miraculous 
Joktanites, it must be sought for in north-western | preservation from the fiery furnace heated seven 
Yemen, But the identifications that have been | times hotter than usual, the king’s acknowledg- 
Proposed are not satisfactory. The seaport called | ment of the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
Movoa or Moda, mentioned by Ptolemy, Pliny, | nego, with their restoration to office, are written in 
Arrian, and others (see the Dictionary of Geo-|the 3rd chapter of Daniel, and there the history 
graphy, s.v. Muza) presents the most probable site. | leaves them. 

It was a town of note in classical times, but has| Meshelemi‘ah. A Korhite, son of Kore, of the 
since fallen into decay, if the modern Moosd be the | sons of Asaph, who with his seven sons and his 
same place. Mesha may possibly have lain inland, | brethren, “sons of might,” were porters or gate- 
and More to the north-west of Sephar than the | keepers of the house of Jehovah in the reign of, 
Position of Moosd would indicate ; but this is scarcely | David (1 Chr. ix. 21, xxvi. 1, 2, 9). 

to be assumed. Meshezabe'el. 1. Ancestor of Meshullam, who 

Me'sha. 1. The king of Moab in the reigns of | assisted Nehemiah in rebuilding the wall of Jeru- 
Ahab and his sons Ahaziah and Jehoram, kings | salem (Neh. iii, 4).—2. One of the “heads of the 
of Israel (2 K. iii. 4), and tributary to the first. | people,” probably a family, who sealed the cove- 
When Ahab had fallen in battle at Ramoth Gilead, | nant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 21).=8, The father 
Mesha seized the opportunity afforded by the con-| of Pethahiah, and descendant of Zerah the son of 
uso consequent upon this disaster, and the feeble | Judah (Neh. xi. 24). ; 
reign of Ahaziah, to shake off the yoke of Israel] Meshil'lemith. The son of Immer, a priest, and 
- free himself from the burdensome tribute of | ancestor of Amashai or Maasiai, according to Neh. 

_ “a hundred thousand wethers and a hundred thou-| xi. 13, and of Pashur and Adaiah, according to 
rel he with their wool.” The country east of | 1 Chr, ix. 12. ne 

© ~ordan was rich in pasture for cattle (Num. | Meshil'lemoth. An Ephraimite, ancestor of Be- 
as 1), the chief wealth of the Moabites con-| rechiah, one of the chiefs of the tribe in the reign 
ted in their large flocks of sheep, and the king of | of Pekah (2 Chr. xxviii. 12).—%. Neh. xi. 13. The 
's pastoral people is described as ndkéd, “a sheep- | same as MESHILLEXMITH. ; 

ee or owner of herds, When Jehoram suc-| Meshul'lam, 1. Ancestor of Shaphan the scribe 
: ed to the throne of Israel, one of his first acts | (2 K. xxii. 3).—®. The son of Zerubbabel (1 Chr. 
ath, to secure the assistance of Jehoshaphat, his | iii, 19).—8. A Gadite, one of the chief men of the 

‘’s ally, in reducing the Moabites to their | tribe, who dwelt in Bashan at the time the genes- 
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logies were recorded in the reign of Jotham: king of | It is for the most part a vast plain, but is crossed 
Judah (1 Chr. v. 13).—=4, A Benjamite, of the sons | about its centre by the range of the Sinjar hills, 
of Elpaal (1 Chr. viii. 17).—-5. A Benjamite, the | running nearly east and west from about Mosul to 
son of Hodaviah or Joed, and father of Sallu (1a little below Rakkeh ; and in its northern portion 
Chr. ix. 7; Neh. xi. 7).——6, A Benjamite, son of | it is even mountainous, the upper Tigris valley 
Shephathiah, who lived at Jerusalem after the cap- | being separated from the Mesopotamian plain by an 
tivity (1 Chr. ix. 8).—-7. The same as SHALLUM, | important range, the Mons Masius of Strabo, which 
who was high-priest probably in the reign of Amon, | runs from Btrehjtk to Jeztrek. To this description 
and father of Hilkiah (1 Chr. ix. 113; Neh. xi. 11). | of Mesopotamia in the most extended sense of the 
—8. A priest, son of Meshillemith, or Meshil-| term, it seems proper to append a more particular 
lemoth, the son of Immer, and ancestor of Maasiai | account of that region, which bears the name par 
or Amashai (1 Chr. ix. 12; comp. Neh, xi. 13).—<= | excellence, both in Scripture, and in the classical 
8. A Kohathite, or family of Kohathite Levites, in | writers. This is the north-western portion of the 
the reign of Josiah (2 Chr. xxxiv. 12).—-10, One | tract already described, or the country between the 
of the “ heads” (A. V. ‘chief men”) sent by Ezra | great bend of the Euphrates (lat: 35° to 379 30’) 
to Iddo “the head,” to gather together the Levites | and the upper Tigris. It consists of the mountain 
to join the caravan about to return to Jerusalem | country extending from Birehjtk to Jeatreh upon 
(Ezr. viii. 16).—11. A chief man in the time of| the north; and, upon the south, of the great un- 
Ezra, probably a Levite, who assisted Jonathan and | dulating Mesopotamian plain, as far as the Sinjar 
Jahaziah in abolishing the marriages which some | hills, and the river Khabour. The northern range, 
of the people had contracted with foreign wives | called by the Arabs Kurajah Dagh towards the 
(Ezr. x. 15).—12, One of the descendants of Bani, | west and Jebel Tur towards the east, does not 
who had married a foreign wife and put her away | attain to any great elevation. The streams from 
(Ezr. x. 29).—18. (Neh. iii. 30, vi. 18), The son | the north side of this range are short, and fall mostly 
of Berechiah, who assisted in rebuilding the wall of | into the Tigris. Those from the south are more 
Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 4), as well as the Temple wall, | important. They flow down at very moderate in- 
adjoining which he had his “‘ chamber” (Neh. iii,| tervals along the whole course of the range, and 
30). He was probably a priest, and his daughter | gradually collect into two considerable rivers—the 
was married to Johanan the son of Tobiah the Am-| Belik (ancient Bilichus), and the AAabour (Habor 
monite (Neh. vi. 18).—14, The son of Besodeiah: | or Chaboras}—which empty themselves into the 
he assisted Jehoiada the son of Paseah in restoring | Euphrates. South of the mountains is the great 
the old gate of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 6).—16. One| plain already described, which between the KAabowr 
of those who stood at the left hand of Ezra when | and the Tigris is interrupted only by the Styar 
he read the law to the people (Neh. viii. 4).—16, | range, but west of the Khabour is broken by several 
A priest, or family of priests, who sealed the cove-| spurs from the Karajah Dagh, having a general 
nant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 7).—17. One of the| direction from north to south. Besides Orfa and 
heads of the people who senled the covenant with | Harran, the chief cities of modern Mesopotamia are 
Nehemiah (Neh, x. 20).—18, A priest in the days| Mardin and Nisibin, south of the Jebel! Tur, and 
of Joiakim the son of Jeshua, and representative | Diarbekr, north of that range, upon the Tigris. 

of the house of Ezra (Neh. xii. 13).—-1 Likewise | these places two, Nisibin and Diarbekr, were itm 


a priest at the same time as the preceding, and head | portant from a remote antiquity, Nisibin being car 


of the priestly famity of Ginnethon (Neh. xii. 16). | Nisibis, and Diarbekr Amida, We first hear © 
—20. A family of porters, descendants of Meshul-| Mesopotamia in Scripture as the country where 


lam (Neh. xii. 25), who is also called Meshelemiah | Nahor and his family settled after quitting eet 


(1 Chr, xxvi, 1), Shelemiah (1 Chr. xxvi. 14), and | the Chaldees (Gen. xxiv. 10). Here lived Bethu 
Shallum (Neh. vii. 45).—21. One of the princes of | and Laban; and hither Abraham sent his servant, 
Judah at the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem | to fetch Isaac a wife “of his own kindred” (ib. 
(Neh. xii. 33). ver, 38). Hither too, a century later, came Jacob oa 
Meshullem’eth. The daughter of Haruz of Jot- | the same errand; and hence he returned with his two 
bah, wife of Manasseh king of Judah, and mother | wives after an absence of 21 years. - After this we 
of his successor Amon (2 K, xxi. 19). have ne mention of Mcsopotamia, till the close of the 
Meso’baite, the, a title which occurs only once, | wanderings in the wilderness (Deut. xxiii. 4). About 
and then attached to the name of Jasreu (1 Chr. | half a century later, we find, for the first and last 
xi. 47). The word retains strong traces of ZOBAH, | time, Mesopotamia the seat of a powerful monarchy 
one of the petty Aramite kingdoms. But on this it | (Judg. iii.). Finally, the children of Ammon, 
is impossible to pronounce with any certainty. having provoked a war with David, “sent » thou- 
ta’mia, is the ordinary Greek rendering | sand talents of silver to hire them chariots ™ 
of the Hebrew Aram-Naharaim, or “Syria of the | horsemen out of Mesopotamia, and out at : 
two rivers,” whereof we have frequent mention in| Maachah, and out of Zobah"’ (1 Chr. xix. 6). AC 
the earlier books of Scripture (Gen. xxiv. 10; Deut. cording to the Assyrian inscriptions, Mesopotams 
xxiii. 4; Judg. iii. 8, 10). If we look to the signi-| was inhabited in the early times of the vet 
fication of the name, we must regard Mesopotamia | (B.C. 1200-1100) by a vast number of petty Be 
as the entire country between the two rivers—the | each under its own prince, and all quite indepet ded 
Tigris ‘and the Euphrates, - This is a tract nearly | of one another. The Assyrian monarchs conten the 
700 miles Jong, and from 20 to 250 miles broad, | with these chiefs at great advantage, and eh ie 
extending in a south-easterly direction from Telok | time of Jehu (B.0. 880) had fully established tt 
\ ers ao8 » long. 399 18’) to Kurnah (lat. 319, | dominion over them. The tribes were all 
song. 47 30’). The Arabian geographers term it | ‘tribes of the Nafri,” a term which some said 
the Island,” a name which is almost literally | with the Naharaim of the Jews, and trae 
rata since a few miles only intervene between | ‘tribes of the stream-Jands.” But this identi : 
© source of the Tigris and the Euphrates at Telek. | tion is very uncertain, On the destruction of 
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Assyrian empire, Mesopotamia seems to have been 
divided between the Medes and the Babylonians. 
The conquests of Cyrus brought it wholly under 
the Persian yoke; and thus it continued to the time 
of Alexander. j 
Messi'ah. This word (Mashtach) which answers 
to the word Xpiords in the N. T., means anointed ; 
and is applicable in its first sense to any one anointed 
with the holy oil, It is applied to the high-priest 
in Lev. iv. 3, 5, 16. The kings of Israel were 
called anointed, from the mode of their consecration 
(1 Sam. ii. 10, 35, xii. 3,5, &c.). This word also 
refers to the expected Prince of the chosen people 
who was to complete God’s purposes for them, and 
to redeem them, and of whose coming the prophets 
of the old covenant in all time spoke. It is twice 
used in the N. T. of Jesus (John i, 41, iv. 25, 
A. V. “ Messias””); but the Greck equivalent the 
Christ, is constantly applied, at first with the article 
as a title, exactly the Anointed One, but later 
without the article, as a proper name, Jesus Christ. 
This article contains a :apid survey of the expecta- 
tion of a Messiah among the Jews, The earliest 
gleam of the Gospel is found in the account of 
the fall (Gen. iii. 15), Many interpreters would 
understand by the seed of the woman, the Messiah 
only; but it is easier to think with Calvin that 
mankind, after they are gathered into one army by 
Jesus the Christ, the Head of the Church, are to 
achieve a victory over evil. The blessings in store 
for the children of Shem are remarkably indicated 
in the words of Noah, “Blessed be Jehovah the 
God of Shem" (Gen. ix, 26). Next follows the 
promise to Abraham, wherein the blessings to 
Shem are turned into the narrower channel of one 
family (Gen, xii. 2,3). The promise is still in- 
detinite; but it tends to the undoing of the curse 
of Adam, by a blessing to all the earth through the 
teed of Abraham, as death had come on the whole 
earth through Adam, A great step is made in 
Gen. xlix, 10, “The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come; and unto him shall the gathering of 
the people be.”” This is the first case in which the 
promises distinctly centre in one person, The next 
usually quoted is the prophecy of Balaam 
Num. xxiv, 17-19), The star points indeed to 
the glory, as the sceptre denotes the power of a 
- But it is doubtful whether the prophecy’ is 
not fulfilled in David (2 Sam. viii. 2, 14); and 
though David is himself a type of Christ, the direct 
éssianic application of this place is by no means 
certain, The prophecy of Moses (Deut. xviii. 18) 
claims attention. Does this refer to the Messiah ? 
The reference to Moses in John v. 45-47, ‘* He 
Wrote of me,” seems to point to this passage. The 
Passages in the Pentateuch which relate to “ the 
Angel of the Lord” have been thought by many to 
r reference to the Messiah, The second period 
Da Messianic prophecy would include the time of 
vid, P in the Psalms are numerous which 
we applied to the Messiah in the N.T.: such as 
_ ® ly XVi., xxii., x1., cx. The advance in clearness 
Ki period is great, The name of Anointed, #. ¢. 
line” comes in, and the Messiah is to come of the 
ee of David. He is described in His exaltation, 
with His great kingdom that shall be spiritual 
Tather than tem l. Pa. ii : e 
lass Hos poral, Ps, ii., xxi., x1., ex. In other 
Pia € 18 seen in suffering and humiliation, Ps. 
wy Xvi., x1 After the time of David the pre- 
of the Messiah ceased for a time; until 
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those prophets arose whose works we possess in the 
canon of Scripture. The Messiah is a king and 
Ruler of David’s house, who should come to reform 
and restore the Jewish nation and purity the church, 
as in Is, xi., xl.-lxvi, The blessings ot the restora- 
tion, however, will not be confined to Jews; the 
heathen are made to share them fully (Is. ii. Ixvi.). 
The passage of Micah v. 2 (comp. Matt. ii. 6) left 
no doubt in the mind of the Sanhedrim as to the 
birthplace of the Messiah. The lineage of David is 
again alluded to in Zechariah xii. 10-14. The time 
of the second Temple is fixed by Haggai ii. 9 for 
Messiah’s coming; and the coming of the Fore- 
runner and of the Anointed are clearly revealed in 
Mal. iii. 1, iv. 5,6. The fourth period after the 
close of the canon of the O. T. is known to us ina 
great measure from allusions in the N. T. to the 
expectation of the Jews. The Pharisees and those 
of the Jews who expected Messiah at all, looked for 
a temporal prince only, The Apostles themselvey 

were infected with this opinion, till after the Resur 

rection, Matt. xx. 20, 21; Luke xxiv. 21; Acts i. 6. 
Gleams of a purer faith appear, Luke ii. 30, xxiii. 
42; John iv. 25. On the other hand there was a 
sceptical school which had discarded the expectation 
altogether. The expectation of a golden age that 
should return upon the earth, was common in 
heathen nations. This hope the Jews also shared ; 

but with them it was associated with the coming of 
a particular Person, the Messiah. It has been 

asserted that in Him the Jews looked for an earthly 
king, and that the existence of the hope of a Messiah 

may thus be accounted for on natural grounds and 
without a divine revelation. But the prophecies 

refute this: they hold out not a Prophet only, but 

a King and a Priest, whose business it should be to 
set the people free from sin, and to teach them the 

ways of God, as in Ps. xxii., xl., ex.; Is. ii., xi., liii, 

In these and other places too the power of the 

coming One reaches beyond the Jews and embraces 

all the Gentiles, which is contrary to the exclusive 

notions of Judaism. A fair consideration of all the 

passages will convince that the growth of the Mes- 
sianic idea in the prophecies is owing to revelation 
from God. 

Messi‘as, the Greek form of Messiah (John i. 
41; iv. 25). 

Metals, The Hebrews, in common with other 
ancient nations, were acquainted with nearly all 
the metals known to modern metallurgy, whether 
as the products of their own soil or the results of 
intercourse with foreigners. One of the earliest 
geographical definitions is that which describes the 
country of Havilah as the land which abounded in 
gold, and the gold of which was good (Gen. ii. 11, 
12). The first artist in metals was a Cainite, 
Tubal Cain, the son of Lamech, the forger or 
sharpener of every instrument of copper (A. V. 
“ brass”) and tron (Gen. iv, 22). “ Abram was 
very rich in cattle, in silver, an in gold”’ Gen. 
xiii, 2); silver, as will be shown hereafter, being 
the medium of commerce, while gold existed in the 
shape of ornaments, during the patriarchal ages. 
Tin is first mentioned among the spoils of the 
Midianites which were taken when Balaam was 
slain (Num. xxxi. 2%), and cad is used to heighten 
the imagery of Moses’ triumphal song (Ex. xv. 10). 
Whether the ancient Hebrews were acquainted with 
steel, properly so called, is uncertain ; the words so 
reudered in the A. V. (2 Sam. xxii. 35; Job xx. 24; 
Ps, xviii, 34; Jer. xv. 12) are in all other pussagss 
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translated brass, and would be more correctly | Solomon was so great that silver was but little 
copper. The “ northern iron” of Jer. xv. 12 is esteemed; “the king made silver to be in Jeru- 
believed by commentators to be iron hardened and|salem as stones” (1 K. x. 21, 27). With the 
tempered by some peculiar process, so as more treasures which were brought out of Egvpt, not 
nearly to correspond to what we call steel [STEEL]; | only the ornaments but the ordinary metal-work 
and the “ flaming torches” of Nah. ii. 3 are pro- of the tabernacle were made. From a comparison of 
bably the flashing steel scythes of the war-chariots the different amounts of gold and silver collected 
which should come against Nineveh. Besides the | by David, it appears that the proportion of the 
simple metals, it is supposed that the Hebrews used | former to the latter was 1 to 9 nearly. Brass, or 
the mixture of copper and tin known as bronze, and | more properly copper, was a native product of Pa- 
probably in all cases in which copper is mentioned | lestine, ‘a Jand whose stones are iron, and out of 
as in any way manufactured, bronze is to be under- | whose hills thou mayest dig copper” (Deut. viii. 
stood as the metal indicated. With the exception of | 9; Job xxviii. 2). It was 60 plentiful in the days 
iron, gold is the most widely diffused of all metals, | of Solomon that the quantity employed in the 
he world has in its turn | Temple could not be estimated, it was so great 
and as it is found most | (1K. vii. 47). There is strong reason to believe 
frequently in alluvial soil, among the débris of| that brass, a mixture of copper and zinc, was un- 
rocks washed down by the torrents, it was known 
at a very early period, and was procured with little | allusion is found. But tin was well known, and 
difficulty. We have no indications of gold streams | from the difficulty which attends the toughening 
or mines in Palestine. The Hebrews obtained their | pure copper so as to render it fit for hammering, it 
principal supply from the 
commerce of the Persian Gulf. It was probably the admixture of small quantities of tin had been 
brought in form of ingots (Josh. vii. 213 A. V. | early discovered. Arms (2 Sam. xxi. 16; Job xx. 
«t wedge,” lit. “tongue”), and was rapidly con- | 24; Ps. xviii. 34) and armour (1 Sam. xvii. 5, 6, 
verted into articles of ornament and use. The great 38) were made of this metal, which was capable o 
abundance of gold in early times is indicated by its | being so wrought as to admit of a keen and hard 
entering into the composition of every article of |edge. The Egyptians employed it in cutting the 
ornament and almost all of domestic use. Among hardest granite. Iron, like copper, was found in 
the spoils of the Midianites taken by the Israelites in | the hills of Palestine. The “iron mountain” in the 
their bloodless victory when Balaam was slain, were | trans-Jordanic region is described by Josephus, and 
ear-rings and jewels to the amount of 16,750 shekels | was remarkable for producing & particular kind of 
of gold (Num, xxxi. 48-54), equal in value to more palm. Iron-mines are still worked by the inha- 
than 30,000/. of our present money. 1700 shekels | bitants of Kefr Hiineh in the S. of the valley Za- 
of gold (worth more than 3000/.) in nose jewels | hardns. Tin and Jead were both known at a very 
(A. V. “ear-rings”) alone were taken by Gideon’s | early period, though there is no distinct trace of 
army from the slaughtered Midianites (Judg. viii, | them in Palestine. The former was among the 
26), These numbers, though large, are not incred- | spoils of the Midianites (Num. xxxi. 22), who might 
ibly great, when we consider that the country of | have obtained it in their intercourse with the Phoe- 
the Midianites was at that time rich in gold streams | nician merchants (comp. Gen. xxxvii. 25, 36), who 
which have been since exhausted, and that like the themselves procured it from Tarshish (Ez. xxvul. 
Malays of the present day, and the Peruvians of 12) and the tin countries of the west. Antimony 
the time of Pizarro, they carried most of their | (2 K. ix. 30; Jer. iv. 30, A. V. “painting ), im 
wealth about them. But the amount of treasure | the form of powder, was used by the Hebrew women, 
accumulated by David from spoils taken in war, is | like the koht of the Arabs, for colouring their eye- 
so enormous, that we are tempted to conclude the | lids and eyebrows. Further, information 
numbers exaggerated. Though gold was thus com- al metals, an 


: found in the articles upon the sever 
mon, silver appears to have been the ordinary me- | whatever is known of the metallurgy of the Hebrews 
dium of commerce. The first commercial trans- 


will be discussed under MINING. . 

action of which we possess the details was the Mete'rus. According to the list in 1 Esa. 
purchase of Ephron’s field by Abraham for 400 | v. 17, “the sons of Meterus » returned with 
shekels of silver (Gen. xxiii. 16) ; slaves were bought Zorobahel. , 
with silver (Gen. xvii. 12); silver was the money Meth’eg-Am'mah, a place which David took 
paid by Abimelech as a compensation to Abraham | from the Philistines, apparently in his last war 
(Gen. xx. 16); Joseph was sold to the Ishmaelite with them (2 Sam. viii. 1). In the parallel a 
merchants for twenty pieces of silver (Gen. xxxvii. | sage of the Chronicles (1 Chr. xviii. 1), ° Gath an 
28) ; and generally in the Old Testament “ money ” | her daughter-towns” is substituted for Metheg 
in the A. V, is literally silver. The first payment ha-Ammah. The renderings are legion, bas ta 
in gold is mentioned in 1 Chr. xxi. 25, where David | interpretations may be reduced to two:--*- T h 
buys the threshing-floor of Ornan, or Araunah, the | adopted by Gesenius and First, in which Amm 
Jebusite, for six hundred shekels of gold by weight. | is taken as meaning « mother-city ” or“ metm 
But in the parallel narrative of the transaction in polis” (comp. 2 Sam. Xxx. 19), a0 fetheg-be- 
2 Sam. xxiv. 24, the price paid for the threshing- | Ammah “ the bridle of the mother-city oo aia 
floor and oren is fifty shekels of silver. With this | Gath, the chief town of the Philistines. 2, aa 
one exception there is no case in the O. T. in which | of Ewald, who, taking Am as meaning to 
gold is alluded to as a medium of commerce; the | “forearm,” treats the words as & metaphor 
h ebrew coinage may have been partly gold, but we | express the perfect manner in wh 
ah no proof of it. Silver was brought into Pa- smitten and humbled his foes. . orth in 

ere in the form of plates from Tarshish, with Methu'sael, the son of Mehujael, f Gen 
gold and ivory (1 K. x. 22; 2 Chr. ix. 21; Jer. | descent from Cain, and father of Lamech (6: 
x.9). The accumulation of wealth in the reign of | iv. 18). 
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Methu'selah, the son of Enoch, sixth mm descent | action becomes stil 
fiom Seth, and father of Lamech. (Gen. v. 25-27.) miiNeee Ge ee 
aber Neh, vii. 52. Elsewhere given in 
- V. as MEHUNIM and MEHUNIMS, tribe, nay, we may say to the chief family of th 
Ez. xxvii, 19 marg. [Uzar.] nation, for though not himself a priests he aa 
Me'sahab. The father of Matred and grand- | closely allied to the priestly house, and was the 
futher of Mehetabel, who was wife of Hadar or grandson of no less a person than th 
Hadad, the last-named king of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 
















LXX. of 2 Sam., that both readings originally | narrative (xviii. 12) we meet with the origin of 
co-existed. the name Mahaneh-dan, a place which already 

Mib'sam. 1. A son of Ishmael (Gen, xxv. 13; {bore that name in Samson's childhood (xiii. 25). 
1 Chr. i, 29), not elsewhere mentioned. The signi- | The date of the record itself may perhaps be 
fication of his name has led some to propose an 
identification of the tribe sprung from him with 
some one of the Abrahamic tribes settled in Arabia evident from the references to the ante-monarchical 
aromatifera.—2, A son of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 25), 
gel Pig ai Ishmaelite Mibsam, 

zar. One of the phylarchs or “dukes” of | (xviii, 31) seems also to point to the 

Edom (1 Chr, i. 53) or Rau (Gen, xxxvi. 43) after e maples 
the death of Hadad or Hadar, 

Mio‘ah, an Israelite whose familiar story is pre- 
ferved in the xviith and xviiith chapters of Judges, 
furnishing us with a picture of the interior of 
a Private Israelite family of the rural districts, 
Which in many respects stands quite alone in the 
vlan records, and has probably no parallel in any 
erature of equal age. But apart from this the 
narrative has several points of special interest to 
students of biblical history in the information which 
rs ords as to the condition of the nation. We see 
(1.) how completely some of the most solemn and 
pe pieces enactments of the Law had become a 
oo Micah was evidently a devout believer 
: Peer ‘Is one anxiety is to enjoy the favour 
: si ovah (xvii. 13); the formula of blessing used 
se is mother and +is priest invokes the same awful 
sal 2, xviii. 6); and yet so completely ig- 
ear . he of the Law of Jehovah, that the mode 
te € adopts of honouring Him is to make a 
ne n and graven image, teraphim or images of 
aris Bods, and to set up an unauthorised priest- 
thes rst in his own family (xvii. 5), and then in 
iy rae of a Levite not of the priestly line (ver, 
< ran -) The story also throws a light on the 

"ton of the Levites, Here we have a Levite 
iene to Bethlehem-judah, a town not allotted 
pes hext wandering forth to take up his 
ier he could find a residence; then 
hae ee the charge of Micah’s idol-chapel ; and 
ea Venema off the property of his master 
another « Tr; becoming the first priest to 
system of false worship. But the trans- 


Micah. The sixth in order of the minor pro- 
phets, according to the arrangement in our pre- 
sent canon; in the LXX. he is placed third, after 
Hosea and Amos. To distinguish him from Mi- 
caiah the son of Imlah, the contemporary of Elijah, 
he is called the MorasTHiTE, that is a native of 
Moresheth, or some place of similar name, which 
Jerome and Eusebius call Morasthi and identify. 
with a small village near Eleutheropolis to the east, 
where formerly the prophet’s tomb was shown, 
though in the days of Jerome it had been succeeded 
by a church (Epit. Paulae,c.6). As little is known 
of the circumstances of Micah’s life as of many 
of the other prophets, Pseudo-Epiphanius makes 
him, contrary to all probability, of the tribe of 
Ephraim. For rebuking Jehoram for his impieties, 
Micah, according to the same authority, was thrown 
from a precipice, and buried at Morathi in his own 
country,’hard by the cemetery of Enakim, where 
his sepulchre was still to be seen. The period 
during which Micah exercised the prophetical office 
is stated, in the superscription to his prophecies, to 
have extended over the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, 
and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, giving thus a maxi- 
mum limit of 59 years (B.c. 756-697), from the 
accession of Jotham to the death of Hezekiah, and 
a minimum limit of 16 years (B.c. 742-726), from 
the death of Jotham to the accession of Hezekiah. 
In either case he would be contemporary with 
Hosea and Amos during part of their ministry in 
Israe], and with Isaiah in Judah. With respect to 
one of his prophecies (iii. 12) it is distinctly assigned 
to the reign of Herekiah (Jer. xxvi, 18), and was 
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probably delivered before the great passover which | of from seven to eight verses each (iv. 1-8, iv. 9 
inaugurated the reformation in Judah. The date |v. 2, v. 3-9, v. 10-15),with the exception of the 
of the others must be determined, if at all, by in- | last, which is shorter. In the last section (vi. vii.) 
ternal evidence, and the periods to which they are Jehovah, by a bold poetical figure, is represented 
assigned are therefore necessarily conjectural. The | as holding a controversy with His people, pleading 
time assigned to the prophecies by the only direct | with them in justification of His conduct towards 
evidence which we , agrees so well with | them and the reasonableness of His requirements. 
their contents that it may fairly be accepted as cor- The dialogue form in which chap. vi. is cast renders 
rect, A confusion appears to have existed in the | the picture very dramatic and striking. The whole 
minds of those who see in the prophecy in its pre- concludes with a triumphal song of joy at the great 
sent form a connected whole, between thé actual | deliverance, like that trom Egypt, which Jehovah 
delivery of the several portions of it, and their col- | will achieve, and a full acknowledgment: of His 
lection and transcription into one book. It is con- | mercy and faithfulness to His promises (16-20). 
ceivable, to say the least, that certain portions of | The last verse is reproduced in the song of Zacharias 
Micah’s prophecy may have been uttered in the | (Luke i. 72,73). The predictions uttered by Micah 
reigns of Jotham and Ahaz, and for the probability | relate to the invasions of Shalmaneser (i. 6-8; 2K. 
of this there is strong internal evidence, while they xvii. 4, 6) and Sennacherib (i. 9-16; 2 K. xviii. 
were collected as a whole in the reign of Hezekiah 13), the destruction of Jerusalem (iii. 12, vii. 13), 
and committed to writing. The book thus written the captivity in Babylon (iv. 10), the return (iv. 
may have been read in the presence of the king and | 1-8, vii. 11), the establishment of a theocratic 
the whole people, on some great fast or festival day. | kingdom in Jerusalem (iv. 8), and the Ruler who 
It is impossible in dealing with internal evidence to should spring from Bethlehem (v. 2) 
assert positively that the inferences deduced from | struction of Assyria and Babylon is supposed to be 
it are correct; but in the present instance they at | referred to in v. 5, 6, vii. 8, 10. It is remarkable 
least establish a probability, that in placing the that the prophecies commence with the last words 
period of Micah’s prophetical activity between the | recorded of the prophet’s namesake, Micaiah the son 
times of Jotham and Hezekiah the superscription is | of Imlah, ‘“‘ Hearken, O people, every one of you 
correct. In the first years of Hezekiah’s reign the | (1 K. xxii. 28). The style of Micah has been com 
idolatry which prevailed in the time of Ahaz was | pared with that of Hosea and Isaiah. His diction is 
not eradicated, and in assigning the date of Micah’s | vigorous and forcible, sometimes obscure from the 
prophecy to this period there is no anachronism in | abruptness of its transitions, but varied and rich in 
the allusions to idolatrous practices. In the ar- | figures derived from the pastoral (i. 8, ii, 12, v. 4, 
5, 7, 8, vii. 14) and rural life of the lowland 
iv. 3, 12, 13, vi. 15), whose 
reigns of Jotham king of Judah and of Pekah king vines and olives and fig-trees were —. ee 
phet wi 


vi. 15, vil. 
he may have 









“ dragons’’), as he watched his flocks or his vines 
by night, and had seen the lions slaughter 
of Micah is quo 

Garg ane es are alluded to 
Mark xiii. 125 Luke x 
53; John vii. 42.2. A descendant of Joel rs 
h fi Reubenite (1 Chr. v. 5).—3. he = of ic - 

it : ene . Qi as 
with a magnificent description of the coming of | baal, or Mephibosheth, the son : oe ith 


eldest son of Uzziel the brother of Amram (1 ar 
xxiii, 20).—5. The father . Abdon, 8 man 


country, and traces in imagination the devastating 20). ; 

Aticai’ah. ‘There are seven persons of this nt 
impending punishment suggests its cause, and the | in the 0. T. besides Micah the Levite, to whom 1° 
prophet denounces a woe upon the people generally | name is 
for the corruption and violence which were rife | Micah and Micaiah meaning the same TY’ = one 
among them, aud upon the false prophets who led | like Jehovah ?” In the A. V. however vt a 
them astray by pandering to their appetites and | exception following, the name is given as MicHt 
luxury (ii. 1-11). The sentence of captivity is The son of Imlah, a prophet of Samaria, WhO: a 
passed upon them (10), but is followed instantly | last year of the reign of Ahab, king of Israel P ae 
by a promise of restoration and triumphant return dicted his defeat and death, B.C. go7. The aired t 
(ii. 12,13). The second section is addressed espec- | stances were 85 follows :—Three years after gee 
ially to the princes and heads of the people; their | battle with Benhadad, Ahab proposed oe inst 
Me br and rapacity are rebuked in strong terms. that they should jointly go UP arent ae dal 

ut the threatening is again succeeded by a promise Ramoth Gilead. Jehoshaphat assented rs t th 

of restoration, and in the glories of the Messianic words to the proposal ; but suggested at The 
kingdom the prophet loses sight of the desolation should first “enquire at the word of Je while, 
which should befall his country. The predictions Accordingly, Ahab assembled 400 prophe' arin 
in this section form the climax of the book, and | in an open space at the gate of the city , a 
Ewald arranges them in four strophes, consisting | he and Jehoshaphat sat in royal robes 19 = 


twice given in the Hebrew (Judg. ae ae 
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consult them, The prophets unanimously gave a | of the sons of Jehoshaphat who were murdered by 
favourable response; and among them, Zedekiah | their elder brother Jehoram (2 Chr, xxi. 2, 4)._s 
the son of Chenaanah, made horns of iron as a|10, The father or ancestor of Zebadiah of the sons 
symbol, and announced, from Jehovah, that with | of Shephatiah (Ezr, viii: 8; 1 Esdr. viii. 34).am 
those horns Ahab would push the Assyrians till he | 11. “ One,” or “ the first. of the chief princes” or 
consumed them, Jehoshaphat was dissatisfied with archangels (Dan. x. 13; comp. Jude 9), described 
the answer, and asked if there was no other prophet | in Dan. x. 21 as the “ prince” of Israel, and in xii, 
of Jehovah, at Samaria? Ahab replied that there|1 as “the great prince which standeth” in time 
was yet one—Micaiah the son of Imlah ; but, he | of conflict * for the children of thy people.” All 
added, “I hate him, for he does not prophesy good | these passages in the O. T. belong to that late period 
concerning me, but evil.” Micaiah was, neverthe- | of its Revelation, when, to the general declaration 
less, sent for; and after an attempt had in vain | of the angelic office, was added the division of that 
been made to tamper with him, he first expressed | office into parts, and the assignment of them to 
an ironical concurrence with the 400 prophets, and | individual angels, As Gabriel represents the minis- 
then openly foretold the defeat of Ahab’s army | tration of the angels towards man, so Michael is the 
and the death of Ahab himself. And in opposition | type and leader of their strife, in God's name and 
to the other prophets, he said, that he had seen | His strength, against the power of Satan. In the 
Jehovah sitting on His throne, and all the host of |. T. therefore he is the guardian of the Jewish 
Heaven standing by Him, on His right hand and on people in their antagonism to godless power and 
His left: that Jehovah said, Who shall persuade | heathenism. In the N. T. (see Rev. xii. 7) he 
Ahab to go up and fall at Ramoth Gilead? that fights in heaven against the dragon—“ that old 
a Spirit came forth and said that he would do 80; | serpent called the Devil and Satan, which deceiveth 
and on being asked, Wherewith ? he answered, that | the whole world 7” and so takes port in that struggle, 
he would go forth and be a lying spirit in the | which is the work of the Church on earth. There 
mouth of all the prophets, Irritated by the ac- | remains still one passage (Jude 9; comp. 2 Pet. 
count of the vision, Zedekiah struck Micaiah on | ii. 11) in which we are told that “Michael the 
the cheek, and Ahab ordered Micaiah to be taken archangel, when contending with the devil he dis- 
to prison, and fed on bread and water till his return puted about the body of Moses, durst not bring 
to Samaria. From his interest in the story, Jo- | against him a railing accusation, but said, The Lord 
sephus relates several details not contained in the rebuke thee.” The allusion seems to be to a Jewish 
Bible, some of which are probable, while others are legend attached to Deut. xxxiv. 6. The Rabbinical 
very unlikely ; but for tione of which does he give | traditions about Michael are very numerous. 
any authority. Thus, he says, Micaiah was already | Mi’chah, eldest son of Uzziel, the son of Kohath 
in prison, when sent for to prophesy before Ahab | (1 Chr. xxiv. 24, 25), elsewhere (1 Chr. xxiii. 20) 
and Jehoshaphat, and that it was Micaiah who had | called Mican. 
predicted death by a lion to the son of a prophet, | Michai‘ah. 1, The father of Achbor, a man of 
under the circumstances mentioned in 1 K.-xx, 35, | high rank in the reign of Josiah (2 K, xxii. 12), 
36; and had rebuked Ahab after his brilliant vic- |He is the same as Mican the father of Abdon 
tory over the Syrians for not putting Benhadad to | (2 Chr. xxxiv. 20).—-@, The son of Zaccur, a de- 
death. The history of Micaiah is an exemplification | scendant of Asaph (Neh. xii. 35). He is the same 
in practice, of contradictory predictions being made {as MicaH the son of Zichri (1 Chr. ix. 15) and 
by different prophets. The only rule bearing on | MrcHa the son of Zabdi (Neh, xi. 17).—8, One or 
the judgment to be formed under such circum- the priests at the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem 
Stances seems to have been a negative one. It is | (Neh. xii. 41),—4, The daughter of Uriel of Gibeah, 
laid down in Deut, xviii, 21, 22, where the ques- | wife of Rehoboam, and mother of Abijah king of 
tion is asked, How the children of Israel were to | Judah (2 Chr. xiii, 2). [Maacuan, 3,]—5. One 
the word which Jehovah had not spoken? | of the princes of Jehoshaphat whom he sent to 
And the solution is, that “ if the thing follow not, | teach the law of Jehovah in the cities-of Judah 
yr come to pass, that is the thing which Jehovah | (2 Chr. xvii. 7).—-8. The son of Gemariah. He 
has hot spoken,” is only mentioned on one occasion. After Baruch 
_ Micha. 1. The son of Mephibosheth (2 Sam. | had read, in pa pene of Jeremiah an- 
Ix. 12).—0%, A Levite, or family of Levites, who | nouncing imminent calamities, Michaiah went and 
gued the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 11). | declared them to all the princes assembled in king 
3. The father of Mattaniah, a Gershonite Levite | Jehoiakim’s house ; and the princes forthwith sent 
and descendant of Asaph (Neh. xi. 17, 22).--4. | for Baruch to read the prophecies to them (Jer. 
A Simeonite, father of Ozias, one of the three | xxxvi. 11-14). 
Governors of the city of Bethulia in the time of Mich‘al, the younger of Saul’s two daughters 
nat (Jud, vi. 15). (1 Sam. xiv. 49), The king had proposed to be- 
Mi 1. An Asherite, father of Sethur, one | stow on David his eldest daughter MERAB; but 
of the twelve spies (Num. xiii. 13),—_2, The son | before the marriage could be arranged an unexpected 
of Abihail, one of the Gadites who settled in the | turn was given to the matter by the behaviour of 
land of Bashan (1 Chr. v. 13).—3, Another Gadite, | Michal, who fell violently in love with the young 
ancestor of Abihail (i Chr. v. 14),.—-4. A Gershon- | hero, The masriage with her elder sister was at 
ite Levite, ancestor of Asaph (1 Chr. vi. 40).== | once put aside. Saul eagerly caught at the oppor- 
5. One of the five sons of Izrahiah of the tribe of | tunity which the change afforded him of exposing 
(1 Chr. vii, 3).—@, A Benjamite of the | his rival to the risk of death. The price fixed on 
sons of Beriah (1 Chr. viii, 16).—7, One of’ the cap- | Michal’s hand was no less than the slaughter of a 
ia of the “thousands” of Manasseh who joined | hundred Philistines, For these the usual “‘ dowry’”’ 
vid at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii, 20).—-8. The father, | by which, according to the custom of the East, 
Ancestor of Omri, chief of the tribe of Issachar | from the time of Jacob down to the present day, 
the reign of David (1 Chr. xxvii, 18).—9, One | the father is paid for his daughter, was relinquished, 
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David by a brilliant feat doubled the tale of victims, 
and Michal became his wife. It was not long be- 
fore the strength of her affection was put to the 
proof. They seem to have been living at Gibeah. 
After one of Saul’s attacks of frenzy, Michal learned 
that the house was being watched by the myrmi- 
dons of Saul, and that it was intended on the next 
morning to attack her husband as he left his door 
(xix. 11). Like a true soldier's wife, she meets 
stratagem by stratagem. She first provided for 
David’s safety by lowering him out of the window ; 
to gain time tor him to reach the residence of Samuel 
she next dressed up the bed as if still occupied by 
him: the teraphim, or household god, was laid in 
bed, its head envelojed, like that of a sleeper, in the 
usual net of goat’s hair for protection from gnats, 
the rest of the figure covered with the wide beged 
or plaid. Saul’s messengers force their way into 
the inmost apartment and there discover the decep- 
tion which has been played off upon them with such 
success, Saul’s rage may be imagined: his fury 
was such that Michal was obliged to fabricate a 
story of. David’s having attempted to kill her. 
This was the last time she saw her husband for 
many years; and when the rupture between Saul 
and David had become open and incurable, Michal 
was married to another man, Phalti or Phaltiel of 
Gallim (1 Sam. xxv. 44; 2 Samm. iii. 15). After 
the death of her father and brothers at Gilboa, 
Michal and her new husband appear to have be- 
taken themselves with the rest of the family of 
Saul to the eastern side of the Jordan. It is on 
the road leading up from the Jordan valley to the 
Mount of Olives that we first encounter her with 
her husband. Michal under the joint escort of 
Javid's messengers and Abner’s twenty men, en 
route to David at Hebron, the submissive Phaltiel 
behind, bewailing the wife thus torn from him. 
It was at least fourteen years since David and she 
had parted at Gibeah, since she had watched him 
disappear down the cord into the darkness and had 
perilled her own life for his against the rage of her 
insane father. That David’s love for his absent 
wife had undergone no change in the interval seems 
certain from the eagerness with which he reclaims 
her as soon as the opportunity is afforded him. The 
meeting took place at Hebron. How Michal com- 
ported herself in the altered circumstances of David's 
household we are not told ; but it is plain from the 
subsequent occurrences that something had hap- 
pened to alter the relations of herself and David. 
It was the day of David’s greatest triumph, when 
he brought the Ark of Jehovah from its temporary 
resting-place to its home in the newly-acquired city. 
Michal watched the procession approach from the 
window of her apartments in the royal harem; the 
motions of her husband shocked her as undignified 
and indecent, “she despised him in her heart.” 
After the exertions of the long day were over, the 
king was received by his wife with a bitter taunt 
which showed how incapable she was of appreciating 
either her husband's temper or the service in which 
he had been engaged. David’s retort was a tre- 
mendous one, conveyed in words which once spoken 
could never be recalled, It gathered up ai the 


differences between them which made sympathy no 
Jonger possible, and we do not need the assurance 
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but once again (2 Sam. xxi. 8) as the mother of 
five of the grandchildren of Saul. But it is pro- 
bably more correct to substitute Merab for Michal 
in this place. 

Miche'as, the prophet Micah the Morasthite 
(2 Esd. i, 39). 

Mich'mas, a variation, probably a later form, of 
the name MICHMASH (Ezr, ii, 27; Neh. vii, 31), 

Mich'mash, a town which is known to us almost 
solely by its connexion with the Philistine war of 
Saul and Jonathan (1 Sam. siii. xiv.). It has been 
identified with great probability in a village which 
still bears the name of Mithmas, and stands at 
about 7 miles north of Jerusalem, on the northern 
edge of the great Wady Sueinit—in some Maps 
W. Fuwar—which forms the main. pass of commu- 
nication between the central highlands on which 
the village stands, and the Jordan valley at Jericho. 
The place was thus situated in the very middle of 
the tribe of Benjamin. But though in the heart of 
Benjamin, it is not named in the list of the towns 
of that tribe (comp. Josh. xviii.), but first: appears 
as one of the chief points of Saul’s position at the 
outbreak of the war (1 Sam. xiii. xiv.). Unles 
Makaz be Michmash—an identification for which 
we have only the authority of the LXX.—we hear 
nothing of the place from this time till the invasion 
of Judah by Sennacherib in the reign of Hezekiah, 
when it is mentioned by Isainh (x. 28). After the 
captivity the men of the place returned, 122 in 
number (Ezr. ii, 27; Neh. vii. 31), At a later 
date it became the residence of Jonathan Macca- 
baeus, and the seat of his government (1 Macc. ix. 
73). In the time of Eusebius and Jerome (Ono- 
masticon, ‘ Machmas”) it was ‘a very large 
village retaining its ancient name, and lying near 
Ramah in the district of Aelia (Jerusalem) at 9 
miles distance therefrom.” Immediately below the 
village the great wady spreads out to a considerable 
width—perhaps half‘'a mile; and its bed is broken 
up into.an intricate mass of hummocks and mounds, 
some two of which, before the torrents of 3000 
winters had reduced and rounded their forms, were 
probably the two “ teeth of cliff ”—the Bozez and 
Seneh of Jonathan’s adventure. Right opposite # 
Jeba ‘Geba) on a curiously terraced hill. the 

Mich'methah, a place which formed one of ‘ 
landmarks of the boundary of the territories 0 


| Ephraim and Manasseh on the western side of 


Jordan. (1.) It Jay “ facing Shechem :”” it also 
was the oe lace a the boundary west of cab 
(Josh. xvii. 7) if indeed the two are not any 
the same place—ham-Micmethath a distingu ng 
affix to the commoner name of Asher. The ah 
tion of the place must be somewhere on the ie 
of and not far distant from Shechem. But : 
(2.) this appears quite inconsistent with the ora 
tion of the same name in the specification © 
former boundary (Josh. xvi. 6). The only ait 
from such hopeless contradictions is the beli = 
the statements of chap. xvi. have oe 
great mutilation, and that a gap exists aa 
verses 5 and 6. The place has not been me ae 
nor the name discovered by travellers, ance? 
modern. 

| Mich'ri, ancestor of Elah, one of the pe 
| the fathers of Benfamin (1 Chr. ix. 8) after 


of the sacred writer that ‘Michal had no child tivity. 


unto the day of her death,” to feel quite certain 


Mich'thm. This word occurs in the ttle 


that all intercourse between her and David must | Psalms (xvi, Ivi.-Ix.), all of which are s9rP 


Lave ceased from that date. Her name appears 


David. The marginal reading of our A. ois 


ag 
ie 


MIDDIN 


golden Psalm,” while in the Geneva version it is 
described as ‘‘ a certain tune.” From the position 
which it occupies in the title we may infer that 
michiam is a term applied to these Pralms to denote 
their musical character, but beyond this everything 
is obscure. The very etymology of the word is un- 
certain. 1, Kimchi and Aben Ezra trace it to the 
root cdtham, as it appears in cethem, which is ren- 
dered in the A. V. * gold” (Job xxviii. 16), ** pure 
gold” (Job xxviii, 19), “ fine gold’ (Job xxxi, 24) ; 
because the Psalm was to David precious as fine 
gold. They have been followed by the translators 
in the margin of our version.—2. In Syriac the 
root in conj. Pael, cathem, signifies ‘* to stain,” 
hence “to defile,” the primary meaning in Peal 
being probably “ to spot, mark with spots,” whence 
the substantive is in common use in Rabbinical 
Hebrew in the sense of “spot” or “mark.” From 
this etymology the meanings have been given to 
Hichtam of “a noted song,” or a song which was 
gracen or carved upon stone, a monumental in- 
scription.—3. The corresponding Arabic katama, 
“to conceal, repress,” is also resorted to for the 
explanation of Michtam, which was a title given to 
certain Psnlms according to Hezel, because they 
were written while David was in concealment. 
From the same root. Hengstenberg attributes to 
them a hidden, mystical import. Apparently re- 
ferring the word to the same origin, Ewald sug- 
gests that it may designate a song accompanied by 
bass instruments.—4. But the explanation which 
Is most approved by Rosenmiiller and Gesenius, is 
that which finds in Michtam the equivalent of 
mictab; a word which occurs in Is, xxxviii. 9 
(A. V. “ writing’), Beyond the general probability 

it is a musical term, the origin of which is 
uncertain and the application lost, nothing is known. 
Hupfeld has collected all the evidence bearing upon 
it, and adheres to the rendering kleinod (jewel, 
treasure), which Luther also gives, and which is 
ulopted by Hitzig and Mendelssohn. 

Mid'din, acity of Judah (Josh. xv. 61), one of 
the six specified as situated in the district of “the 
midbar” (A.V. “ wilderness”), It is not men- 
tioned by Eusebius or Jerome, nor has it been 
identified or perhaps sought for by later travellers. 

Mid'ian, a son of Abraham and Keturah (Gen. 
x1v. 2; 1 Chr. i, 32); progenitor of the Midian- 
ites, or Arabians dwelling principally in the desert 
north of the peninsula of Arabia. Southwards they 
se along the eastern shore of the Gulf of 

Yieh (Sinus Aelaniticus); and northwards they 
eas along the eastern frontier of Palestine. 
i idian is first mentioned, as a people, when Moses 
i having killed the Egyptian, to the ‘land of 

idian”” (Kx. ii, 15), and married a daughter of a 
ba of Midian (21). The ‘land of Midian,” or 
the Portion of it specially referred to, was probably 

peninsula of Sinai. It should, however, be re- 
wee that the name of Midian (and hence the 
is a Midian”) was perhaps often applied, as 
tribes. the most powerful of the northern Arab 
Midi » to the northern Arabs generally. The 
i lanites were mostly dwellers in tents, not 

Weel and Sinai has not sufficient pasture to sup- 
ets more than a small, or a moving people. But 
ay ust be remembered that perhaps (or we may 
atl P ae obably) the Peninsula of Sinai has consider- 
é Bs . mee in its physical character since the 

oses. Whatever may have been the posi- 


tion of Midian in the Sinaitic peninsula, if we may 
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believe the Arabian historians and geographers, 
backed as their testimony is by the Greek geo- 
graphers, the city of Midian was situate on the 
opposite, or Arabian, shore of the Arabian Guif, 
and thence northwards and spreading east and 
west we have the true country of the wandering 
Midianites. The next occurrence of the name of 
this people in the sacred history marks their 
northern settlement on the border of the Promised 
Land, ‘‘on this side Jordan [by] Jericho” in the 
plains of Moab (Num. xxii. 1-4), when Balak said, 
of Israel, to the elders of Midian, “ Now shall this 
company lick up all [that are] round about us, as 
the ox licketh up the grass of the field.” The spoil 
taken in the war that soon followed, and more 
especially the mention of the dwellings of Midian, 
render this suggestion very doubtful, and point 
rather to a considerable pastoral settlement of 
Midian 1n the trans-Jordanic country. In this case 
the Midianites were evidently tributary to the 
Amorites, being ‘dukes of Sihon, dwelling in 
the country :’’ this inferior position explains their 
omission from Balaam’s prophecy. It was here, 
“on this side Jordan,” that the chief doings of 
the Midianites with the Israelites took place. The 
influence of the Midianites on the Israelites was 
clearly most evil, and directly tended to lead them 
from the injunctions of Moses, Much of the dan. 
gerous character of their influence may probably 
be ascribed to the common descent from Abraham. 
While the Canaanitish tribes were abhorred, Midian 
might claim consanguinity, and more readily seduce 
Israel from their allegiance. The events at Shittim 
occasioned the injunction to vex Midian ‘and smite 
them. Twelve thousand men, a thousand from 
each tribe, went up to this war, a war in which all 
the males of the enemy were slain. After a lapse 
of some years, the Midianites appear again as the 
enemies of the Israelites. They had recovered from 
the devastation of the former war, probably by the 
arrival of fresh colonists from the desert tracts over 
which their tribes wandered ; and they now were 
sufficiently powerful to become the oppressors of 
the children of Israel. Allied with the Amalekites, 

and the Bene-Kedem, they drove them to make 

dens in the mountains and caves and strongholds, 

and wasted their crops even to Gaza, on the Medi- 

terranean coast, in the land of Simeon. Midian 

had oppressed Israel for seven years. As a number- 

less eastern horde they entered the land with their 

cattle and their camels. The imagination shows 

us the green plains of Palestine sprinkled with the 

black goats’-hair tents of this great Arab tribe, 

their flocks and herds and camels let loose in the 

standing corn, and foraging parties of horsemen 

driving before them the possessions of the Israelites. 

The descent of Gideon and his servant into the 

camp, and the conversation 6f the Midianite watch, 

form a vivid picture of Arab life, It does more: 

it proves that as Gideon, or Phurah his servant, 

or both, understood the language of Midian, the 

Shemitic languages differed much less in the 14th 
or 13th century B.C. than they did in after times. 

The stratagem of Gideon receives an illustration 

from modern Oriental life. Until lately the police 

in Cairo were accustomed to go their rounds with a 

lighted torch thrust into a pitcher, and the pitcher 

was suddenly withdrawn when light was required— 
a custom affording an exact parallel to the ancient 
expedient adopted by Gideon. The consequent panic 

of the great multitude in the valley, if it has no 
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parallels in modern European history, is consistent | this city and people. He tells us that in the land 
with Oriental character. At the sight of the 300 | of Midian were many cities, of which the people 
torches, suddenly blazing round about the camp in | had disappeared, and the cities themselves had 
the beginning of the middle watch, with the con- | fallen to rain; that when he wrote (in the year 
fused din of the trumpets, “all the host ran, and | 825 of the Flight) forty cities remained, the names 
cried, and fled’? (21). The rout was complete. | of some being known, and of others, lost. 
The flight of so great a host, encumbered withslow-| Midwife. Parturition in the East is usually 
moving camels, baggage, and cattle, was calamitous. | easy. The office of a midwife is thus, in many 
All the men of Israel, out of Naphtali, and Asher, | eastern countries, in little use, but is performed, 
and Manasseh, joined in the pursuit; and Gideon | when necessary, by relatives. In the description 
roused the men of Mount Ephraim to “ take of the transaction mentioned in Ex. i. one expres 
before” the Midianites ‘ the waters unto Beth- sion “ upon the stools” receives remarkable illus- 
barah and Jordan” (23, 24). Thus cut off, two tration from modem usage. The Egyptian prac- 
princes, Oreb and Zeeb (the “ raven,” or, more cor- tice, as described by Mr. Lane, exactly answers to 
rectly “crow,” and the ‘ wolf”), fell into the that indicated in the book of Exodus. “ Two or 
hands of Ephraim. But though many joined in a| three days before the expected time of delivery, the 
desultory pursuit of the rabble of the Midianites, | Layeh (midwife) conveys to the house the Aursee 
only the 300 men who had blown the trumpets in | elwilddeh, a chair of a peculiar form, upon which 
the valley of Jezreel crossed Jordan with Gideon, | the patient is to be seated during the birth.” 
“faint yet pursuing” (viii. 4). With this force 'dal-el, one of the fortified towns of the 
it remained for the liberator to attack the enemy possession of Naphtali (Josh, xix. 38 only), possibly 
on his own ground. Fifteen thousand men, under | deriving its name from some ancient tower—the 
the “kings” of Midian, Zebah and Zalmunna, were “ tower of El, or God.” In the present unexplored 
at Karkor, the sole remains of 135,000 (viii. 10). condition of the part of Palestine allotted to Naph- 
The assurance of God’s help encouraged the weary tali, it is dangerous to hazard conjectures as to the 
three hundred, and they ascended from the plain | situations of the towns; bat if it be possible that 
(or ghér) to the higher country by a ravine or Hurah is Horem and Yardn Iron, the possibility 
torrent-bed in the hills, “and smote the host, for | is strengthened by finding a Mujeidel at no great 
the host was secure” (viii. 11)—secure in that) distance from them, namely, on the left bank of the 
wild country, on their own ground, and away from Wady Kerkerah, 8 miles due east of the Ras ée- 
the frequent haunts of man. A sharp pursuit Nakurah, 6 miles west of Hurah and 8 of Yarén. 
seems to have followed this fresh victory, ending in} By Eusebius it is spoken of as a large village lying 
the capture of the kings and the final discomfiture between Dora (Zantura) and Ptolemais (Aska), at 
of the Midianites. Having traced the history of| 9 miles from the former. Schwarz (184), reading 
Midian, it remains to show what is known of their | Migdal-el and Horem as one word, proposes to 
condition and customs. The whole account of their | identify it with Mejdel el-Kerim, place about 
doings with Israel plainly marks them as charac- 12 miles east of Akka. F 
teristically Arab. They are desaribed as true ig‘dal-gad, a city of Judah (Josh. xv. 37) 0 
Arabs—now Bedawees, or ‘ people of the desert ;” the district of the Shefelah, or maritime lowland 
anon pastoral, or settled Arabs—the “ flock » of| By Eusebius and Jerome in the Onomasticon, it 
Jethro; the cattle and flocks of Midian, in the | appears to be mentioned as “ Magdala.” y 
later days of Moses; their camels without number, lage called et Medjdel lies in the maritime plain, 
as the sand of the sea-side for multitude when they | a couple of miles inland from Ascalon, 9 from m 
oppressed Israel in the days of the Judges—all | Lakhis, and 11 from Ajlan. So far this is in sup~ 
agree with such a description. Like Arabs, who| port of Van de Velde’s identification of the place 
are predominantly a nomadic people, they seem with Migdal-gad. Migdal-gad was probably dedic- 
to have partially settled in the land of Moab. | ated to or associated with the worship of the 2° 
The only glimpse of their habits is found in the | cient deity Gad. 
vigorous picture of the camp in the valley of Jez-| Mig'dol, proper name of one or two places oD 
reel (Judg. vii. 13). The spoil taken in both the| the eastern frontier of Egypt, cognate to igda 
war of Moses and that of Gideon is remarkable. | which appears properly to signify a military wateh- 
The gold, silver, brass, iron, tin, and lead (Num. | tower, or a shepherd’s look-out. This form occur 
xxxi. 22), the “ jewels of gold, chains, and brace- only in Egyptian geography, and it has therefore 
lets, Tings, earrings, and tablets” (50) taken by | been supposed by Champollion to be substituted 
Moses, is especially noteworthy; and it is con-| for an Egyptian name of similar sound, Hoshtol ia 
firmed by the booty taken by Gideon (Judg. viii. Mejtol, The ancient Egyptian form of Migdo 
21, 24-26). We have here a wealthy Arab nation, itten 1 
living by plunder, del#yhting in finery; and, where 
forays were impossible, carrying on the traffic word, MAKTUR or MAKTeRU, as well as 50 0 
southwards into Arabia, the land of gold—if not | that it must be of similar meaning to the Hebrew 
naturally, by trade—and across to Chaldaea; or | Migdal, the idea of the Egyptian origin and yl 
into the rich plains of Egypt. Midian is named | logy of the latter must be given up. 1, A Mig is 
authentically only in the Bible. It has no history | is mentioned in the account of the Exodus (%: 
elsewhere. The city of “ Medyen (say the Arabs]| xiv. 2; Num. xxxiii. 7,8). We suppos? Pi- 
ix the city of the people of Shu’eyb, and is opposite | position of the encampment was before or at i 
args on the shore of Bahr el-Kulzum [the | hahiroth, behind which was Migdol, and on pte 
=a : between these is six days’ journey. It| hand Baal-zephon and the sea, these places ' se 
[i all iss larger than Tabook; and in it is| near together, The place of the encampmed es 
cpa eel from Hick Mons watered, the Sek 00 ee | of the sea we believe to hat. 5, 
Kl ee (Marasid, s.v.), El-Makreezee (in his | not far from the Persepolitan monument, es 
) enters into considerable detail respecting | made in Linant’s map the site of the Serapen 
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3, A Migdol is spoken of by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. | of Ammon, elsewhere called MOLECH (1K. xi. 7 
th a a i = as presi &ec.) and Matcnam Nal i. 5 marg. their 
evidently on the eastern border, corresponding to | king”’), of the latter ich it i ia- 
re or Syene, on the southern (xxix. 10, a Barat variation. pies sig eo 
6). In the prophecy of Jeremiah the Jews in| Mile, a Roman measure of lencth 
Egypt are spoken of as dwelling at Migdol, Tah- | English yards, It is only once al trp ene Bible 
panhes, and Noph, and in the country of Pathros | (Matt. v. 41), the usual method of reckoning both 
(xliv. 1); and in that foretelling, apparently, an | in the N. T. and in Josephus being by the stadium. 
invasion of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, Migdol, |The Roman system of measurement was fully in- 
Noph, and Tahpanhes are again mentioned together | troduced into Palestine, though probably at a Jater 
(xlvi. 14). It seems plain, from its being spoken | date. The mile of the Jews is said to have been 
of with Memphis, and from Jews dwelling there, | of two kinds, long or short, dependent on the length 
that this Migdol was an important town, and not a | of the pace, which varied in different parts, the long 
mere fort, or even military settlement. After this | pace being double the length of the short one. 
time there is no notice of any place of this name Miletus, Acts xx. 15, 17, less correctly called 
in Egypt, excepting of Magdolus, by Hecataeus of | Miterum in 2 Tim. iv. 20. In the context of 
Miletus, and in the Itinerary of Antoninus, in| Acts xx. 6 we have the geographical relations 
which Magdolo is placed twelve Roman miles to | of Miletus brought out as distinctly as if it were 
the southward of Pelusium, in the route from the | St. Luke’s purpose to state them. In the first place 
Serapeum to that town. This latter place most prob- | it lay on the coast to the S. of Ephesus. Next, it 
ably represents the Migdol mentioned by Jeremiah | was a day’s sail from Trogyllium (ver. 15). More- 
and Ezekiel. Its position on the route to Palestine | over, to those who are sailing from the north, it is 
would make it both strategically important and | in the direct line for Cos, All these details corre- 
populous, neither of which would be the case with | spond with the geographical facts of the case. The 
a town in the position of the Migdol of the Penta- | site of Miletus has now receded ten miles from the 
tench, Gesenius, however, holds that there is but | coast, and even in the Apostie’s time it must have 
one Migdol mentioned in the Bible (Lex. 8. v.). | lost its strictly maritime position. The passage in 
Lepsius distinguishes two Migdols, and considers | the second Epistle to Timothy, where Miletus is 
Magdolo to be the same as the Migdol of Jeremiah | mentioned, presents a very serious difficulty to the 
and Ezekiel, theory that there was only one Roman imprison- 
Mig'ron, a town, or a spot—for there is nothing | ment. As to the history of Miletus itself, it was 
to indicate which—in the neighbourhood of Saul’s | far more famous five hundred years before St. Paul’s 
aty, Gibeah, on the very edge of the district be-|day, than it ever became afterwards, In early 
longing to it (1 Sam. xiv. 2); distinguished by a | times it was the most flourishing city of the Ionian 
pomegranate-tree, under which on the eve of a| Greeks. Jn the natural order of events, it was ab- 
memorable event we discover Saul and Ahiah sur- | sorbed in the Persian empire. After a brief period 
rounded by the poor remnants of their force. | of spirited independence, it received a blow from 
tgton 18 presented to our view only once again, | which it never recovered, in the siege conducted by 
ey in the invaluable list of the places disturbed | Alexander, when on his Eastern campaign. But 
z, Sennacherib 8 approach to Jerusalem (Is, x. 28). | still it held, even through the Roman period, the 
rte here its position seems a little further north | rank of a second-rate trading town, and Strabo men- 
that indicated in the former passage. It here | tions its four harbours. At this time it was politic- 
aie between Aiath—that is Ai—and Michmash, | ally in the province of Asta, though CARIA was 
7 ri words was on the north of the great ravine | the old ethnological name of the district in which it 
oe Wady-Succeinit, while Gibeah was more | was situated, 
ene to the south thereof. In Hebrew, 
vt May mean a ‘* precipice,” and it is not im- 
secrets that two places of the same name 
Mijamin, 1. The chief of the sixth of the 24 
a8 of priests established by David (1 Chr. xxiv. 
eae A family of priests who signed the covenant 
ith Nehemiah ; probably the descendants of the 
Preveding (Neh, x. 7), 
roads -_ 1. One of the sons of Jehiel, the 
(Ch T Prince of Gibeon, by his wife Maachah 
T. vil, 32, ix. 37, 38).—=2, The leader of the 
tecond division of David's army (1 Chr. xxvii, 4). 
aE Gtah. One of the Levites of the second 
play pr aut the ark, appointed by David to 
mE er a ce 
‘i. Probably a Gershonite Levite of the 
Asaph, who assisted at the dedication of 
sof Sane (Neh. xii, 36). 

- Daughter of Haran and wife of her 
gar ere Abraham’s brother, to whom she bare 
of i ildren (Gen. xi. 29, xxii, 20, 23, xxiv. 15, 
(Ne ).—®. The fourth daughter of Zelophehad 

Mico 33; xxvii. 1, xxxvi, 11; Josh. xvii. 3 
). 
Com. ‘The “ abomination” of the children 













































Milk. As anarticle of diet, milk holds a more 
important position in Eastern countries than with 
us. It is not a mere adjunct in cookery, or re- 
stricted to the use of the young, although it 1s 
naturally the characteristic food of childhood, both 
from its simple and nutritive qualities (1 Pet. ii. 2), 
and particularly as contrasted with meat (1 Cor. 
iii, 2; Heb. v. 12): but beyond this it is regarded 
as substantial food adapted alike to all ages and 
classes, Not only the milk of cows, but of sheep 
(Deut. xxxii. 14), of camels (Gen. xxxii. 15), and 
of goats (Prov. xxvii. 27) was used; the latter 
appears to have been most highly prized. Milk 
was used sometimes in its natural state, and some- 
times in a sour congulated state: the former was 
named cha/db, aud the latter chemah. In the A. V. 
the latter is rendered “ butter,” but there can be 
no question that in every case (except perhaps Prov. 
xxx. 33) the term refers to a preparation of milk 
well known in Eastern countries under the name 
of leben. The method now pursued in its prepar- 
ation is to boil the milk over a slow fire, adding to 
it a small piece of old ‘eben or some other acid in 
order to make it coagulate. The refreshing draoght 
which Jael offered “in a lordly dish” to Sisera 
(Judg. v. 25) was leben. Leben is still extensively 
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used in the East: at certain seasons of the year the | and thing seem to have been already in existencf 
poor almost live upon it, while the upper classes | when the city was taken from the Jebusites by 
eat it with salad or meat, It is still offered in hos- David (2Sam. v.9; 1 Chr. xi. 8). Its repair or 
pitality to the passing stranger, exactly as of old in| restoration was one of the great works for which 
Abraham’s tent (Gen. xviii. 8). Solomon raised his “levy (1 K. ix. 15, 24, xi. 
Mill. The mills (réchaim) of the ancient He- | 27); and it formed a prominent part of the fortifi- 
brews probably differed but little from those at | cations by which Hezekiah prepared for the approach 
present in use in the East. These consist of two | of the Assyrians (2 Chr. xxxii. 5). The last passage 
circular stones, about 18 inches or two feet in dia- | seems to show that “the Millo” was part of the 
meter, the lower of which is fixed, and has its | ‘ city of David,” that is ef Zion (comp. 2 K, xii. 
upper surface slightly convex, fitting into a corre-| 20). If “ Millo” be taken asa ebrew word, it 
sponding concavity in the upper stone. The latter, | would be derived from-a root which has the force 
called by the Hebrews receb, ‘* chariot,” and by | of “ filling.” This notion has been applied by the 
the Arabs rekkab, “ rider,” has a hole in it through interpreters after their custom in the most various 
which the grain passes, immediately above a pivot | and opposite ways :—a rampart (agger); 4 mound; 
or shaft which rises from the centre of the lower | an open space used for assemblies, and therefore 
stone, and about which the upper stone is turned by | often filled with people ; a ditch or valley; even a 
means of an upright handle fixed near the edge. it | trench filled with water. But none of these guesses 
is worked by women, sometimes singly and some- enable us to ascertain what Millo really was, and it 
times two together, who are usually seated on the would probably be nearer the truth—it is certainly 
bare ground (Is, xlvii. 1, 2) “facing each other ; | safer—to look on the name as an ancient or archaic 
both have hold of the handle by which the upper is | term, Jebusite, or possibly even still older, adopted 
turned round on the ‘nether’ millstone. The one| by the Israelites when they took the town, aud 
whose right hand is disengaged throws in the grain incorporated into their own nomenclature. The 
as occasion requires through the hole in the upper only ray of light which we can obtain is from the 
stone. It is not correct to say that one pushes | LXX. Their rendering in every case (excepting 
it half round, and then the other seizes the handle. | only 2 Chr. xxxii. 5) is 7 &xpa, a word, which they 
This would be slow work, and would give a spas- employ nowhere else in the O. T. Now 4 Expa 
modic motion to the stone. Both retain their hold, | means “the citadel,” and it is remarkable that 
and pull to or push from, as men do with the whip | it is the word used with unvarying persistence 
or crosscut saw. ‘ The proverb of our Saviour (Matt. | throughout the Books of Maccabees for the fortress 
xxiv. 41) is true to life, for women only grind. | on Mount Zion, It is therefore perhaps not too 
cannot recall an instance in which men were at the | much to assume that the word millo was employed 
mill.” (Thomson, The Land and the Book, c. 24.) | in the Hebrew original of 1 Maccabees. : 
The labour is very hard, and the task of grinding in| Mil'lo, the House of. 1. Apparently s family 
consequence performed only by the lowest servants | or clan, mentioned in Judg. ix. 6, 20 only, In coms 
(Ex. xi. 5), and captives (Judg. xvi. 21; Job xxxi. nexion with the men or lords of Shechem.—8. 
10; Is. xlvii. 1, 2; Lam. v. 18). So essential | ‘house of Millo that goeth down to Silla was 
were mill-stones for daily domestic use, that they; the spot at which king Joash was murdered by his 
were forbidden to be taken in pledge (Deut. xxiv. | slaves (2 K. xii. 20), There is nothing to, us 
6; Jos, Ant. iv. 8, §26), in order that a man’s | to suppose that the murder was not committed in 
family might not be deprived of the means of pre- Jerusalem, and in that case the spot must be cone 
paring their food. The hand-mills of the ancient | nected with the ancient Millo (see preceding article). 
Egyptians appear to have been of the same character Mines, . “Surely there is a souret a 
as those of their descendants, and like them were | the silver, and a place for the gold which they 
worked by women (Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. ii. p. refine. Jron is taken out of the soil, and i 
118, &c.). “ They had also a Jarge mill on a very | melts (for) copper. He hath put an end to dark- 
similar principle; but the stones were of far greater | ness, and to all perfection (i.¢., most thoroughly) 
power and dimensions; and this could only have | he searcheth the stone of thick darkness and 0 
been turned by cattle or asses, like those of the | shadow of death. He hath sunk a sh from 
ancient. Romans, and of the modern Cairenes.” It | the wanderer ; they that are forgotten of the foot 
was the millstone of a mill of this kind, driven by | are suspended, away from man they waver to an 
an ass, which is alluded to in Matt. xviii. 6. With| fro. (As for) the earth, from her cometh 10 
the moveable upper millstone of the hand-mill the | bread, yet upturned - 
weman of Thebez broke Abimelech’s skull (Judg. (by) fire, The place of sapphire (are) her ea 
ix. 53), and dust of gold is ‘his. A track which the 
Millet (Heb. déchan), in all probability the of prey hath not known, nor the eye 0 © 
grains of Panicum miliaceum and italicum, and | glared upon ; which the sons of pride (ees ae 
of the Holcus sorghum, Linn. (the Sorghwn vulgare | bensts) have not trodden, nor the roaring lion e he 
of modern writers), may all be comprehended by | over; in the flint man hath thrust his hand, 
the Hebrew word, Mention of millet occurs only hath overturned mountains from the root; 2 
in Ez. iv. 9. Dr. Royle maintains that the true rocks he hath cleft channels, and every rare d He 
dukhun of Arab authors is the Panicum miliaceum, | hath his eye seen: the streams hath he boun th 
which is universally cultivated in the East. The, they weep not, and that which is hid he Lan 
Panicum miliaceum is cultivated in Burope and in forth to light” (Job xxviii. 1-11). eae of 
tropical countries, It is probable that both the | highly poetical description given b the authe a 
Sorghum vulyare, and the Panicum miliaceum, | the book of Job of the operations of arian 
pact used by the ancient Hebrews and Egyptians, | known in his day, the only record of the a aay 
ii that the Heb. déchan may denote either of| we inherit from the ancient Hebrews. : dis 
pe eae : be fairly inferred from the description that the 
, &@ place in ancient Jerusalem, Both name | tinction is made between gold obtained 1 
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manner indicated, and that which is found im/| of fusion and throwing nitre upon it; and 8, by 
the nataral state in the alluvial soil, among the | mixing the alloy with lead, exposing the whole to 


débris washed down by the torrents. This appears 
to be implied in the expression “the gold they 
refine,” which presupposes a process by which the 
pure gold is extracted from the ore, and separated 
from the silver or copper with which it may have 
been mixed. What is said of gold may be equally 
applied to silver, for in almost every allusion to the 
process of refining the two metals are associated, 
In the passage of Job which has been quoted, so fur 
as can be made out from the obscurities with which 
it is beset, the natural order of mining operations is 
observed in the description. The poet might have 
had before him the copper-mines of the Sinaitic 
peninsula, In the Wady Magh@rah, “ the valley 
of the Cave,” are still traces of the Egyptian colony 
of miners who settled there for the purpose of ex- 
tracting copper from the freestone rocks, and left 
their hieroglyphic inscriptions upon the face of the 
cliff. The ancient furnaces are still to be seen, and 
on the coast of the Red Sea are found the piers 
and wharves whence the miners shipped their metal 
in the harbour of Abu Zelimeh. The copper-mines 
of Phaeno in Idumaea, according to Jerome, were 
between Zoar and Petra: in the persecution of Dio- 
cletian the Christians were condemned to work 
them. The gold-mines of Egypt in the Bisharee 
desert, the principal station of which was Eshur- 
anib, about three days’ journey beyond Wady Allaga, 
have been discovered within the last few years by 
M. Linant and Mr. Bonomi. Ruins of the miners’ 
huts still remain as at SurAbit el-Khfadim. Accord- 
ing to the account given by Diodorus Siculus (iii. 
12-14), the mines were worked by gangs of convicts 
and captives in fetters, who were kept day and 
night to their task by the soldiers set to guard 
them. The work was superintended by an en- 
Bineer, who selected the stone and pointed it out 
to the miners, The harder rock was split by the 
application of fire, but the softer was broken up 
with picks and chisels, The miners were quite 
naked, their bodies being painted according to the 
colour of the rock they were working, and in order 
to see in the dark passages of the mine they carried 
lamps upon their heads. The stone as it fell was 
carried off by boys, it was then pounded in stone 
mortars with iron pestles by those who were over 
30 years of age till it was reduced to the size of a 
lentil The women and old men afterwards ground 
1t in mills to a tine powder. The final process of 
separating the gold from the pounded stone was 
entrusted to the engineers who superintended the 
Work, They spread this powder upon a broad 
slightly-inclined table, and rubbed it gently with 
d, pouring water upon it from time to time 

#0 as fo carry away all the earthy matter, leaving 
the heavier particles upon the board. This was 
silage several times ; at first with the hand and 
: rwards with fine sponges gently pressed upon 
¢ earthy substance, till nothing but the gold was 

- It was then collected by other workmen, and 
ae in earthen crucibles with a mixture of lead 
litt salt in certain proportions, together with a 
zi ® tin and some barley bran, The crucibles 
ia th Covered and carefully closed with clay, and 
a 8 condition baked in a furnace for five days 
Baie without intermission, Of the three 
sed gat pes have been employed for refining 
: sliver, 1. by exposing the fused metal to 
rent of air; 2, by keeping the alloy in a state 


fusion upon a vessel of bone-ayhes or earth, and 
blowing upon it with bellows or other blast: the 
latter appears most nearly to coincide with the 
description of Diodorus. To this process, known 
as the cupelling process, there seems to be a refer- 
ence in Ps. xii. 6; Jer. vi. 28-30; Ex. xxii. 18-22. 
Silver-mines are mentioned by Diodorus (i. 33) 
with those of gold, iron, and copper, in the island 
of Meroe, at the mouth of the Nile. But the chief 
supply of silver in the ancient world appears to 
have been brought from Spain, The mines of that 
country were celebrated (1 Macc. viii. 3). Mt. 
Orospeda, from which the Guadalquivir, the ancient 
Baltes, takes its rise, was formerly called “ the 
silver mountain,” from the silver-mines which were 
in it (Strabo, iii. p. 148). But the largest silver- 
mines in Spain were in the neighbourhood ot Carthago 
Nova. The process of separating the silver from 
the lead is abridged by Strabo from Polybius. The 
lumps of ore were first pounded, and then sifted 
through sieves into water. The sediment was again 
pounded, and again filtered, and after this process 
had been repeated five times the water was drawn 
off, the remainder of the ore melted, the lead poured 
away and the silver left pure. If Tartessus be the 
Tarshish of Scripture, the metal workers of Spain 
in those days must have possessed the art of ham- 
mering silver into sheets, for we find in Jer. x. 9, 
‘‘ silver spread into plates is brought from Tarshish, 
and gold from Uphaz.” We have no meaps of 
knowing whether the gold of Ophir was obtained 
from mines or from the washing of gold-streams. 
In all probability the greater part of the gold which 
came into the hands of the Phoenicians and Hebrews 
was obtained from streams; its great abundance 
seems to indicate this. As gold is seldom if ever 
found entirely free from silver, the quantity of the 
latter varying from 2 per cent, to 30 per cent., it 
has been supposed that the ancient metallurgists 
were acquainted with some means of parting them, 
an operation performed in modern times by boiling 
the metal in nitric or sulphuric acid. To some 
process of this kind it has been imagined that refer- 
ence is made in Prov, xvii. 3, “ The fining-pot is 
for silver, and the furnace tor gold;” and again in 
xxvii.21. A strong proof of the acquaintance pos- 
sessed by the ancient Hebrews with the manipu- 
lation of metals is found by some in the destruction 
of the golden calf in the desert by Moses. ‘ And 
ne took the calf which they had made, and burnt 
it in fire, and ground it to powder, and strawed 
it upon the water, and made the childven of Israel 
drink” (Ex. xxxii. 20). As the highly malleable 
character of gold would render an operation like 
that which is described in the text almost impos- 
sible, an explanation has been sought in the sup- 
position that we have here an indication that Moses 
was a proficient in the process known in modern 
times as calcination. The whole difficulty appears 
to have arisen from a desire to find too much in the 
text. The main object of the destruction of the calf 
was to prove its worthlessness and to throw cor 
tempt upon idolatry, and all this might have been 
done without any refined chemical process like that 
referred to. How far the ancient Hebrews were 
acquainted with the processes at present in use for 
extracting copper fiom the ore it is impwssible to 
assert, as there are no references in Scripture to any- 
thing of the kind except in the passage of Job already 
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knowledge. ‘‘ The kings of the mingled people that 
dwell in the desert,” are the same apparently as 
the tributary kings (A. V. “ kings of Arabia ”) who 
brought presents to Solomon (1 K. x. 15); the 
Hebrew in the two cases is identical. The mingled 

ple” in the midst of Babylon (Jer. 1. 37), were 
probably the foreign soldiers or mercenary troops, 
who lived among the native population, as the 
Targum takes it. 

Min‘iamin. 1, A Levite in the reign of Heze 
kiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 15).—-2, The same as MIaMIN 2 


quoted. Copper-smelting, however, is in some cases 
attended with comparatively small difficulties, which 
the ancients had evidently the skill to overcome. 
Some means of toughening the metal so as to render 
it fit for manufacture must have been known to 
the Hebrews as to other ancient nations. The 
Egyptians evidently possessed the art of working 
bronze in great perfection at a very early time, and 
much of the knowledge of metals which the Israelites 
had must have been acquired during their residence 


among them. Of tin there appears to have been no 
and MIJAMIN 2 (Neh. xii. 17). -=8. One of the 


trace in Palestine. That the Phoenicians obtained 
their supplies from the mines of Spain and Cornwall | priests at the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem 


there can be no doubt. The lead-mines of Gebel (Neh. xii. 41). 

e’ Rossass, near the coast of the Red Sea, about half-| | Min'ni, a country mentioned in connexion with 
way between Berenice and Kossayr, may have sup-| Ararat and Ashchenaz (Jer. li. 27). It bas been 
plied the Hebrews with that metal, of which there | already noticed as a portion of Armenia. [AB 
were no mines in their own country, or it may have | MENTA. ] ° 

been obtained from the rocks in the neighbourhood Minister. This term is used in the A.V. to 
of Sinai. The hills of Palestine are rich in iron, | describe various officials of a religious snd civil 
and the mines are still worked there though in a | character. In the O. T. it answers to the Hebrew 
very simple rude manner, like that of the ancient | meshdréth, which is applied, (1) to an attendant 
Samothracians: of the method employed by the | upon a person of high rank (Ex. xxiv. 13; Josh, i, 
Egyptians and Hebrews we have no certain inform-|1; 2 K. iv. 43); (2) to the attachés of a royal 
ation. It may have been similar to that in use| court (1 K. x. 53 2 Chr. xxii. 8; comp. Ps, civ. 
throughout the whole of India from very early | 4), where, it may be observed, they are distinguished 
times, which is thus described by Dr. Ure :—“ The | from the “servants” or officials of higher rank; 
furnace or bloomery in which the ore is smelted is (3) to the Priests and Levites (Is. Ixi. 6; Ez. aliv, 
from four to five feet high; it is somewhat pear- | 125; Joel i. 9, 13; Ear. viii. 17; Neh. x. 36). In 
shaped, being about five feet wide at bottom and|the N. T. we have three terms, each with its 
one foot at top. It is built entirely of clay . - - « distinctive meaning—Aerroupy4s, Sanpérns, and 
There is an opening in front about a foot or more Sidxovos. The first answers most nearly to & 
in height, which is built up with clay at the com-| Hebrew meshdréth and is usually employe! im 
mencement and broken down at the end of each | the LXX. as its equivalent. It betokens a subor 
smelting operation. The bellows are usually made | dinate public administrator (Rom. xiii, 6, xv. 16; 
of goat’s skin. . . . The bamboo nozzles of the | Heb. viii. 2). In all these instances the original 
bellows are inserted into tubes of clay, which pass and special meanin of the word, as used by 
into the furnace . . . . The furnace is filled with} Athenians of one who performs certain gratuitous 
charcoal, and a lighted coal being introduced before | public services, is preserved. The second terms 
the nozzles, the mass in the interior is soon kindled. Srnpérns, differs from the two others in that it 
As soon as this is accomplished, a small portion of | contains the idea of actual and nal attendance 
the ore, previously moistened with water to prevent | upon a superior. Thus it is used of the attendant 
it from running through the charcoal, but without | in the synagogue, the chazan of the Talmudists 
any flux whatever, is laid on the top of the coals | (Luke iv. 20), whose duty it was to open and 
and covered with charcoal to fill up the furnace. | the building, to produce and replace the books re 
In this manner ore and fuel are supplied, and the | ployed in the service, and generally to wait on ; 
bellows are urged for three or four hours. When 


officiating priest or teacher. The idea of per 
the process is stopped and the temporary wall in | attendance comes prominently forw 

front broken down, the bloom is removed with a| Acts xxvi. 16. In all these cases the etymolog) 
pair of tongs from the bottom of the furnace.” It 

has seemed necessary to give this account of a very 
ancient method of iron-smelting, because, from the 
difficulties which attend it, and the intense heat 
which is required to separate the metal from the 
ore, it has been asserted that the allusions to iron 
and iron manufacture in the Old Testament are 
anachronisms. But if it were possible among the 
ancient Indians in a very primitive state of civil- 
ization, it might have been known to the Hebrews, 
who may have acquired their knowledge by work- 
ing as slaves in the iron furnaces of Egypt (comp. 
Deut. iv. 20). 

Mingled People. This phrase (Ad’ereb), like 
that of “ the mixed multitude,”’ which the Hebrew 
closely resembles, is applied in Jer. xxv. 20, and 
Ez, xxx. 5, to denote the miscellaneous foreign 
population of Egypt and its frontier-tribes, include 
ing every one, says Jerome, who was not a native 
Egyptian, but was resident there. It is difficult to 
aoe toit any precise meaning, or to identify with 
the mingled people any race of which we have 














































man) comes out. The third term, 8:dsovos, I§ ef 
one usually employed in relation to the ministry 
the Gospel : its application is twofold, in 3 ge : 
sense to indicate ministers of any orler, ¥ alk 
superior or inferior, and in a special sense to} 

an order of inferior ministers. 

Min‘nith, a plnce on the enst of the ie 
named as the point to which Jephthah’s slavg si 
of the Ammonites extended (Judg. x1. 33). on 
nith was in the neighbourhood of Abel-Cera he 
the “ meadow of vineya ! 
name Menjah, is marked in Van de 
at 7 Roman miles east of Heshbon, 08 vk The 
Ammén, though not on the frequented trac 47 
“ wheat of Minnith ” is mentioned in at eee but 
as being supplied by J udah and Israel to 'Y loce is 
thereis nothing to indicate that the same P 
intended, and indeed the word is thou 
not to be a proper name. ase 

Minstrel. "The Hebrew word in 2 K. i 19 
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ae menaggén) properly signifies a player npon a| another species of mint; perhaps all these were 
net stringed instrument like the harp or Ainnor {Harp}, | known to the ancients, The mints belong to the 
hit whatever its precise character may have been, on large natural order Labiatae, 
ce which David played before Saul (1 Sam. xvi. 16, Miph’kad, the Gate, one of the gates of Jern- 
deans xviii, 10, xix. 9), and which the harlots of the great | salem at the time of the rebuilding of the wall after 
Ue cities used to carry with them as they walked to} the return from captivity (Neh. fii. 31). It was 
ste attract notice (Is, xxiii. 16). The passage in which probably not in the wall of Jerusalem proper, but 
ae it occurs has given rise to much conjecture ; Elisha, | in that of the city of David, or Zion, and some- 
upon being consulted by Jehoram as to the issue of | where near to the junction of the two on the north 
ats the war with Moab, at first indignantly refuses to | side. 
wer answer, and is only induced todo so by the presence! Miracles, The word “ miracle” is the ordinary 
beef. of Jehoshaphat, He calls for a harper, apparently | translation, in our Authorized English version, of 
dint a camp follower ; ‘Sand it came to pass as the | the Greek onuetoy. Our translators did not borrow 


harper harped that the hand of Jehovah was on|it from the Vulgate, but, apparently, from their 


wine him.” Other instances of the same divine influence English predecessors, Tyndale, Coverdale, &c. ; and 
nose or impulse connected with music, are seen in the | it had, probably before their time, acquired a fixed 
ae case of Saul and the young prophets in 1 Sam, x. | technical import in theological language, which iy 
5, 6,10, 11. In the present passage the reason of | not directly suggested by its etymology, It will 
yl Elisha’s appeal is variously explained. According | perhaps be found that the habitual use of the term 
Ke to Keil, «* Elisha calls for a minstrel, in order to | “miracle” has tended to fix attention too much on 
‘wi gather in his thoughts by the soft tones of music| the physical strangeness of the facts thus described, 
os from the impression of the outer world and by re- | and to divert attention from what may be called 
re Pressing the life of self and of the world to be| their siynality, In reality, the practical import- 
were transferred into the state of internal vision, by | ance of the strangeness of miraculous facts consists 
ny which his spirit would be prepared to receive the | in this, that it is one of the circumstances which, 
ae? Divine revelation.” This in effect is the view taken | taken together, make it reasonable to understand 
Nee by Josephus, and the same is expressed by Mai-| the phenomenon as a mark, seal, or attestation of 
ee monides in a passage which embodies the opinion of | the Divine sanction to something else. And if we 
< the Jews of the Middle Ages. The “ minstrels” in suppose the Divine intention established that a 
eel Matt. ix. 23, were the flute-players who were em- | given phenomenon js to be taken as a mark or sign 
ee ployed as professional mourners to whom frequent | of Divine attestation, theories concerning the mods 
ie allusion is made (Eccl. xii. 5; 2 Chr, xxxv, 25;|in which that phenomenon was produced become 
- Jer. ix. 17-20), of comparatively little practical value, and are only 
psi Mint occurs only in Matt. xxiii. 23, and Luke | serviceable as helping our conceptions. In man 
oe ni. 42, as one of those herbs, the tithe of which | cases the phenomenon which constitutes a Divine 
i 1 the Jews were most scrupulously exact in paying. | sign may be one not, in itself, at all varying from 
one 7 ere cannot be the slightest doubt that the A. V. | the known course of nature. This is the common 
ae 8 correct in the translation of the Greek word, and | case of prophecy: in which the fulfilment of the 
ae all the old versions are agreed in understanding | prophecy, which constitutes the sign of the pro- 
a3 ‘ome species of mint (Mentha) by it. Mint was phet’s commission, may be the result of ordinary 
tn used by the Greeks and Romans both as a carmin- | Causes, and yet, from being incapable of having 
ae ative in medicine and a condiment in cookery. The | been anticipated by human sagacity, it may be an 
a Woodcut represents the horse mint (4. sylvestris) | adequate mark or sign of the Divine sanction. In 
ue i Which is common in Syria, and according to Russell | such cases, the miraculous or wonderful element is 
mis found in the gardens at Aleppo; XY. sativa is gene- | to be sought not in the fulfilment, but in the pre- 
cal rally supposed to be ouly a variety of ¥, arvensis, | diction. It would appear, indeed, that in almost 
ae , all cases of signs or evidential miracles something 
ae Prophetic is involved. {n the commun case, for 
ee example, of healing sickness by a word or touch, 
J the word or gesture may be regarded as a pre- 
ae diction of the cure ; and then, if the whole circum- 
re stances be such as to exclude just suspicion of (1) a 
- ; natural anticipation of the event, and (2) a casual 
oe coincidence, it will be indifferent to the signality of 
a the cure whether we regard it as effected by the 
ae operation of ordinary causes, or by an immediate 
a interposition of the Deity reversing the course of 
er nature. Hypotheses by which such cures are ate 
at ut tempted to be accounted for by ordinary causes are 
oe indeed generally wild, improbable, and arbitrary, 
ie and are, on that ground, justly open to objection ; 
a i but, if the miraculous character of the predictive 
as antecedent be admitted, they do not tend to deprive 
or the phenomenon of its signality: and there are 


minds who, from particular associations, find it 
easier to conceive a miraculous agency operating in 
the region of mind, than one operating in the region 
of matter. The peculiar improbability of Miracles 
is resolved by Hume, in his famous Essay, into the 
circumstance that they are “ contrary to experi- 
ence.” This expression is, as has often ae pointed 
2 
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it by God, would produce the same disturbance 
of the other parts, as such a change would be likely 
to produce in them, if made by us, or any other 
natural agent. But if the motions and operations 
of material things be produced really by the Divine 
will, then His choosing to change, for a special par- 
pose, the ordinary motion of one part, does not 
necessarily, or probably, infer His choosing to 
change the ordinary motions of other parts in a way 
not at all requisite for the accomplishment of that 
special purpose. It is as easy for Him to continue 
the ordinary course of the rest, with the change of 
one part, as of all the phenomena without any change 
at all, Thus, though the stoppage of the motion of 
the earth in the ordinary course of nature would be 
attended with terrible convulsions, the stoppage of 
the earth miraculously, tor a special purpose to he 
served by that only, would not of itself, be followed 
by any such consequences. From the same con- 
ception of nature, as a machine, we are apt to think 
of interferences with the ordinary course of natare 
as implying some imperfection in it. But it is 
manifest that this isa false analogy; for, the reason 
why machines are made is, to save us trouble; and, 
therefore, they are more perfect in proportion as 
they answer this purpose. But no one can seriously 
imagine that the universe is a machine for the pur 
pose of saving trouble to the Almighty. Again, 
when miracles are described as ‘interferences with 
the laws of nature,” this description makes them 
appear improbable to many minds, from their not 
sufficiently considering that the laws of nature 


out, strictly speaking, incorrect. In strictness, that 
only can be said to be contrary to experience, which 
is contradicted by the immediate perceptions of 
persons present at the time when the fact is alleged 
to have occurred. But the terms “contrary to 
experience” are used for ‘contrary to the ana- 
logy of our experience ;” and it must be admitted 
that, in this latter, less strict sense, miracles are 
contrary to general experience, so far as their mere 
physical circumstances, visible to ws, are concerned. 
This should not only be admitted, but strongly in- 
sisted upon, by the maintenance of miracles, because 
it is an essential element of their signal character. 
And this leads us to notice one grand difference be- 
tween Divine Miracles and other alleged facts that 
seem to vary from the ordinary course of nature. 
it is manifest that there is an essential difference 
between alleging a case in which, all the real ante- 
cedents or causes being similar to those which we 
have daily opportunities of observing, a consequence 
is shid to have ensued quite different from that 
which general experience finds to be uniformly con- 
joined with them, and alleging a case in which there 
is supposed and indicated by all the circumstances, 
the intervention ofan invisible antecedent, or cause, 
which we know to exist, and to be adequate to the 
production of such result; for the special operation 
of which, in this case, we can assign probable reasons, 
and also for its not generally operating in a similar 
manner. This latter is the case of the Scripture- 
miracles, Even if we do not regard the existence 
ot God, in the proper sense of that term, as proved 
by the course of nature, still if we admit His exist- | interfere with one another ; and that we. cannot get 
ence to be in any degree probable, or even possible, | rid of “ interferences ” upon any hypothesis con 
the occurrence of miracles will not be incredible. | sistent with experience. Furthermore, nate 
For it is surely going too far to say, that, because | ends may be contemplated by the Deity for th 
the ordinary course of nature leaves us in doubt | laws of nature in reference to the rest of the anle 
whether the author of it be able or unable to alter | verse—(in which question we have as little inform- 
it, or of such a character as to be disposed to alter | ation as interest)—we know that, in respect oes 
it for some great purpose, it is therefore incredible | they answer discernible moral ends—that aN 
that He should ever have actually altered it. It | us, practically, under government, conducted in the 
way of rewards and punishment—a government 0 
which the tendency is to encourage virtue and Te 
‘ increase, in many minds, the natural prejudice | press vice—and to form in us a certain character 


against miracles, One of these is the 1 de-| by discipline; which character our moral nature 
ga usua y discipline ; der as the highest and worthiest 


Since, therefore, the 



































be applicable to the case of a supposed causeless | incredible that these peculiar purposes should one 
and arbitrary variation from the uniform order of | sionally require modifications of those laws : Te af 
sequence in natural things, and is wholly inappli- | tion to us, which are not necessary 10 Hel mie 
cable to a change in that order caused by God Him- | other parts of the universe, After all deauc a 
self. The word “law,” when applied to material | and abatements have been made, howevet, haere 
things, ought only to be understood as denoting a | be allowed that a certain antecedent impro ths 
number of observed and anticipated sequences of | must always attach to miracles, considered ae . 
phenomena, taking place with such a resemblance | varying from the ordinary experience of et ile or 
known to us; because likelihood, cersvnt auetie 
have occurred, | 
serving. But the rude, in this case, is nothing | by the constitution of our minds, the very Oe 
different from the actual order itself; and there is | of probability ; and, though we can acetal it 
no cause of these sequences but the will of God | from the moral character of God, for me ie 
choosing to produce those phenomena, and choosing | likely that He may have wrought miracles, Vethe 
know too little of His ultimate designs, o e conte 
i “nature” suggests to many persons the idea | best mode of accom plishin: a 
of a great system of things endowed with powers | fidently from His Oe aie haract or and the 
originally by a first cause, but continuing its mo- | acts is demonstrably indissoluble, as 'n Oe oncit 


tions of itself, Hence we are apt to imagine that | acts rendered necessary by Rae one the noticn 
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of them, no breach of the high generalization that 
‘similar antecedents have similar consequents ;” 
nor, necessarily, of the maxim that “ God works 
by general Inws;”’ because we can see some laws 
of miracles (as ¢.g. that they are infrequent, and 
that they are used as attesting signs of, or in con- 
junction with, revelations) and may suppose more ; 
but they do vary, when taken apart from their 
proper evidence, from this rule, that ‘‘ what a 
general experience would lead us to regard as similar 
antecedents are similar antecedents ;”’ because the 
only assignable specific difference observable by us 
in the antecedents in the case of miracles, and in 
the case of the experiments from the analogy of 
which they vary in their physical phenomena, con- 
sists in the moral antecedents; and these, in cases 
of physical phenomena, we generally throw out of 
the account ; nor have we grounds 4 priori for con- 
cluding with confidence that these are not to be 
thrown out of the account here also, although we 
can see that the moral antecedents here (such as the 
fitness for attesting a revelation like the Christian) 
are, in many important respects, different from 
those which the analogy of experience teaches us to 
disregard in estimating the probability of physical 
events. But, in order to form a fair judgment, we 
must take in all the circumstances of the case, 
and, amongst the rest, the testimony on which the 
miracle is reported to us. Our belief, indeed, in 
human testimony seems to rest upon the same sort 
of instinct on which our belief in the testimony (as 
it may be called) of nature is built, and is to be 
checked, modified, and confirmed by a process of 
experience similar to that which is applied in the 
other case, As we learn, Ly extended observation of 
nature and the comparison of analogies, to distin- 
gush the real laws of physical sequences from the 
casual conjunctions of phenomena, so are we taught 
in the same manner to distinguish the circumstances 
under which human testimony is certain or incred- 
ible, probable or suspicious. The circumstances of 
our condition force us daily to make continual ob- 
servations upon the phenomena of human. testi- 
mony; and it isa matter upon which we can make 
snch experiments with peculiar advantage, because 
every man carries within his own breast the whole 
sum of the ultimate motives which can influence 
human testimony. Hence arises the aptitude of 
human testimony for overcoming, and more than 
overcoming, almost any antecedent improbability 
in the thing reported. So manifest, indeed, is this 
inherent power of testimony to overcome antecedent 
Improbabilities, that Hume is obliged to allow that 
testimony may be so circumstanced as to require us 
to believe, in some cases, the occurrence of things 
quite at variance with general experience; but he 
Pretends to show that testimony to such facts when 


oe with religion can never be so circum- 
: ced. Over and above the direct testimony of 


uman witnesses to the Bible-miracles, we have 
: what may be called the indirect testimony of 
vents confirming the former, and raising a distinct 
Presumption that some such miracles must have 

c ‘wrought, Thus, for example, we know, by a 
ng induction, that, in no nation of the ancient 

orld, and in no uation of the modern world unac- 
jeainted with the Jewish or Christian revelation, 
the knowledge of the one true God as the Cre- 
Governor of the world, and the public 
f Him, been kept up by the mere light 
» Or formed the groundwork of such re- 
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ligions as men have devised for themselves. Yet. 
we do find that, in the Jewish people, though no 
way distinguished above others by mental power or 
high cvilization, and with as strong natural tend- 
encies to idolatry as others, this knowledge and 
worship was kept up from a very early period of 
their history, and, according to their uniform his- 
torical tradition, kept up by revelation attested by 
undeniable miracles, Again, the existence of the 
Christian religion, as the belief of the most con- 
siderable and intelligent part of the world, is an 
undisputed fact; and it is also certain that this 
religion originated (as far as human means are 
concerned) with a handful of Jewish peasants, who 
went about preaching, on the very spot where 
Jesus was crucified, that He had risen from the 
dead, and had been seen by, and had conversed with 
them, and afterwards ascended into heaven. This 
miracle, attested by them as eyewitnesses, was the 
very ground and foundation of the religion which 
they preached, and it was plainly one so circum- 
stanced that, if it had been false, it could easily 
have been proved to be false. Yet, though the 
preachers of it were everywhere persecuted, they 
had gathered, before they died, large churches in 
the country where the facts were best known, and 
through Asia Minor, Greece, Egypt, and Italy ; and 
these churches, notwithstanding the severest perse- 
cutions, went on increasing till, in about 300 years 
after, this religion—t.e. a religion which taught 
the worship of a Jewish peasant who had been 
ignominiously executed as a malefactor—became 
the established religion ofthe Roman empire; and 
has ever since continued to be the prevailing reli- 
gion of the civilized world. It is manifest that, if 
the miraculous facts of Christianity did not really 
occur, the stories about them must have originated 
either in fraud, or in fancy. The coarse explanation 
of them by the hypothesis of unlimited fraud, has 
been generally abandoned in modern times: but, in 
Germany especially, many persons of great acute- 
ness have long laboured to account for them by 
referring them to fancy. Of these there have been 
two principal schools—the Naturalistic, and the 
Mythic. 1, The Naturalists suppose the miracles 
to have been natural events, more or less unusual, 
that were mistaken for miracles, through ignorance 
or enthusiastic excitement. But the result of their 
labours in detail has been (as Strauss has shown in 
his Leben Jesu) to turn the New Testament, as 
interpreted by them, into a narrative far less credible 
than any narrative of miracles could be. 2, The 
Mythic theory supposes the N.T. Scripture-narvatives 
to have been legends, not stating the grounds of men’s 
belief in Christianity, but springing out of that 
belief, and embodying the idea of what Jesus, if he 
were the Messiah, must have been conceived to 
have done in order to fulfil that character, and was 
therefore supposed to have done. But it is obvious 
that this leaves the origin of the belief, that a man, 
who did not fulfil the idea of the Messiah in any 
one remarkable particular, twas the Messiah, 
wholly unaccounted for. It is obvious, also, that 
all the arguments for the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the writings of the N. T. bring them up 
to a date when the memory of Christ’s real history 
was so recent, as to make the substitution of a set 
of mere legends in its place utterly incredible; and 
it is obvious, also, that the gravity, simplicity, 
historical decorum, and consistency with what we 
know of the circumstances of the shied in which 
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the events are said to have occurred, observable | 
in the narratives of the N. T., make it impossible | 
reasonably to accept them as mere myths. It is 
observable that, in the early ages, the fact that 
extraordinary miracles were wrought by Jesus and 
His apostles, does not seem to have been generally 
denied by the opponents of Christianity. They seem 
always to have preferred adopting the expedient of 
ascribing them to art magic and the power of evil 
spirits. We know that in two instances, in the 
Gospel narrative, the cure of the man born blind 
and the Resurrection, the Jewish priests were un- 
able to pretend such a solution and were driven to 
maintain unsuccessfully a charge of fraud; and the 
circumstances of the Christian miracles were, in 
almost all respects, so utterly unlike those of any 
pretended instances of magical wonders, that the 
apologists have little difficulty in refuting this plea. 
This they do generally from the following consider- 
ations. (1.) The greatness, number, completeness, 
and publicity of the miracles. (2.) The natural 
beneficial tendency of the doctrine they attested. 
(3.) The connexion of them with a whole scheme 
of revelation extending from the first origin of the 
human race to the time of Christ. This evasion of the 
force of the Christian miracles, by referring them to 
the power of evil spirits, has seldom been seriously 
recurred to in modern times; but the English in- 
fidels of the last century employed it as a kind of 
argumentum ad hominem, to tease and embarrass 
their opponents— contending that, as the Bible 
speaks of “lying wonders” of Antichrist, and re- 
Jates a long contest of apparent miracles between 
Moses and the Egyptian magicians, Christians could 
not on their own principles, have any certainty that 
miracles were not wrought by evil spirits. Par- 
ticular theories as to the manner in which miracles 
have been wrought are matters rather curious than 
practically useful. In all such cases we must bear 
in mind the great maxim SoBTILITAS NATURAE 
LONGE SUPERAT SUBTILITATEM MENTIS Hvu- 
MANAE, Another question more curious than prac- 
tical, is that respecting the precise period when 
miracles ceased in the Christian Church. It is 
pluin, that whenever they ceased in point of fact, 
they ceased relatively to us whenever a sufficient 
attestation of them to our faith fails to be supplied. 
In the case of the Scripture miracles, we must be 
careful to distinguish the particular occasions upon 
which they were wrought, from their general pur- 
pose and design; yet not so as to overlook the con- 
nexion between these two things, There are but 
few miracles recorded in Scripture of which the 
whole character was merely evidential—few, that is, 
that were merely displays of 4 supernatural power 
made for the sole purpose of attesting a Divine 
Revelation. Of this character were the change of 
Moses’ rod into a serpent at the burning bush, the 
burning bush itself, the going down of the shadow 
upon the sun-dial of Ahaz, and some others. In 
general, however, the miracles recorded in Seripture 
have, besides the ultimate purpose of affording evid- 
ence of a Divine interposition, some immediate 
temporary purposes which they were apparently 
Wrought to serve,—such as the curing of diseases, 
ras feeding of the hungry, the relief of innocent, or 
wl punishment of guilty persons, These immediate 

mporary ends are not without value in reference 
to the ultimate and general design of miracles, as 
providing evidence of the truth of revelation, And, 
mn some cases it would appear that miraculous 
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works of a particular kind were selected as em- 
blematic or typical of some characteristic of the 
revelation which they were intended tw attest. In 
this point of view, Christian miracles may be fitly 
regarded as specimens of a Divine Power, alleged 
to be present. In this sense, they seem to be called 
the manifestation or exhibition of the Spirit. In 
the case of the Old Testament miracles, again, in 
order fully to understand their evidential character, 
we must consider the general nature and design of 
the dispensation with which they were connected. 
The general design of that dispensation appears to 
have been to keep up in one particular race a know- 
ledge of the one true God, and of the promise of a 
Messiah in whom “all the families of the earth” 
should be ‘‘ blessed.” And in order to this end, it 
appears to have been necessary that, for some time, 
God should have assumed the character of the local 
tutelary Deity and Prince of that particular people. 
And from this peculiar relation in which He stood 
to the Jewish people (aptly called by Josephus 
a THEOCRACY) resulted the necessity of frequent 
miracles, to manifest. and make sensibly perceptible 
His actual presence among and government over 
them. The miracles, therefore, of the Old Testa- 
ment are to be regarded as evidential of the theo- 
cratic government ; and this again is to be conceived 
of as subordinate to the further purpose of preparing 
the way for Christianity, by keeping up in the 
world a knowledge of the true God and of His 
promise of a Redeemer. With respect to the cha- 
racter of the Old Testament miracles, we must also 
remember that the whole structure of the Jewish 
economy had reference to the peculiar exigency of 
the circumstances of a people imperfectly civilized, 
and is so distinctly described in the New Testament, 
as dealing with men according to the “ hardness of 
their hearts,” and being a system of “ weak and 
beggarly elements,” and a rudimentary instruction 
for “children” who were in the condition of 
* slaves.” It has been often made a topic of com- 
plaint against Hume that, in dealing with testimony 
as a medium for proving miracles, he has resolved 
its force entirely into our experience of its veracity, 
and omitted to notice that, antecedently to all ex 
perience, we are predisposed to give it credit bya 
kind of natural instinct. The argument, indeed, 
in Hume’s celebrated Essay on Miracles, was very 
far from being a new one. The restatement of : 
however, by a person of Hume's abilities, was © 
service in putting men upon a more accurate ex" 
amination of the true nature and measure of p 
bility. Bishop Butler seems to have been wi 
sensible of the imperfect state, in his own time, . 
the logic of Probability ; aud, though he Oth 
have formed a more accurate conception of it a 
the Scotch school of Philosophers who succeed 
and undertook to refute Hume, yet there 's sa 
passage in which we may perhaps detect 4 agate 
ception of the subject in the pages of epee 
great writer. ‘There is,” he observes, sane 
strong presumption against common TP before 
truths, and against the most ordinary facts, 

the proof of then, which yet 1s overcome oY ica 
any proof. There is a presumption of He agers 
one against the story of Caesar or amy 0 «ad's 
For, suppose a number of common facts 7 root 
circumstanced, of which one had no kind a ae 
should happen to come into one’s thoughts ; ‘dl ae 
one would, without any possible doubt, of a 
them to be false, And the like may be 
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single common fact, And from hence it appears | 4th century ; and it is still wanting in some of the 
that the question of importance, as to the matter | most important that remain to us. (2.) It does 
before us, is concerning the degree of the pecniliar | not necessarily imply more than a promise that 
presumption against miracles: not, whether there | such miraculous powers should exhibit themselves 
be any peculiar presumption at all against them. | among the immediate converts of the Apostles. 
For tf there be a presumption of millions to one | And (3.) this latter interpretation is supported Ly 
against the most common facts, what can a small | what follows— And they went forth, and preached 
presumption, additional to this, amount to, though | everywhere, the Lord working with them, and con- 
it be peculiar? It cannot be estimated, and ts | firming the word with the accompanying signs.” 
as nothing” (Analogy, part 2, c. ii.). It is plain | It is, indeed, confessed by the latest and ablest de- 
that, in this passage, Butler avs no stress upon the | fenders of the ecclesiastical miracles that the great 
peculiarities of the story of Caesar, which he casually } mass of them were essentially a new dispensation ; 
mentions. For he expressly adds ‘‘ or of any other | but it is contended, that by those who believe in 
man ;” and repeatedly explains that what he says | the Scripture miracles, no strong antecedent impro- 
applies equally to any ordinary facts, or to a single | bability against such a dispensation can be reason- 
fact. And this becomes still more evident, when | ably entertained ; because, for them, the Scripture 
we consider the extraordinary medium by which he | miracles have already ‘borne the brunt” of the 
endeavours to show that there is a presumption of | infidel objection, and “ broken the ice.” But this 
millions to one against such “‘ common ordinary | is wholly to mistake the matter. If the only ob- 
facts” as he is speaking of. For the way in which | jection antecedently to proof against the ecclesiastical 
he proposes to estimate the presumption against | miracles were a presumption of their impossibility 
ordinary facts is, by considering the likelihood of or incredibility—simply as miracies, this allegation 
their being anticipated beforehand by a person guess- | might be pertinent; because he that admits that a 
ing at random, But, surely, this is not a measure | miracle has taken place, cannot consistently hold 
ofthe likelihood of the facts considered in them- | that a miracle as such is impossible or incredible. 
telves, but of the likelihood of the coincidence of { But the antecedent presumption against the ecclesi- 
the facts with a rash and arbitrary anticipation, | astical miracles rises upon four distinct grounds, no 
The case of a person guessing beforehand, and the | one of which can be properly called a ground of 
case of a witness reporting what has occurred, are | infidel objection. (1.) It arises from the very na- 
essentially different, The truth is, that the chances | ture of probability, and the constitution of the 
to which Butler seems to refer as a presumption | human mind, which compels us to take the analogy 
against ordinary events, are not in ordinary cases | of general experience as a measure of likelihood. 
overcome by testimony at all. The testimony has | And this presumption it is manifest is neither re- 
nothing to do with them ; because they are chances | ligious nor irreligious, but antecedent to, and in- 
against the event considered as the subject of a | volved in, all probable reasoning. (2.) This genc- 
random vaticination, not as the subject of a report | rai antecedent presumption against miracles, as 
made by an actual observer. But it should be ob- | varying from the analogy of general experience, is 
served that what we commonly call the chances | (as we have said) neither religious nor irreligious-- 
against an ordinary event ave not specific, but par- | neither rational nor irational—but springs from 
ticular, They are chances against this event, not | the very nature of probability; and it cannot be 
against this kind of event. The chances, in the | denied without shaking the basis of all probable 
case of a die, are the chances against a particular | evidence, whether for or against religion, Nor does 
face; not against the coming up of some face. The | the admission of the existence of the Deity, or the 
Ecclesiastical Miracles are not delivered to us by | admission of the actual occurrence of the Christian 
Inspired historians ; nor do they seem to form any | miracles, tend to remove this antecedent improba- 
Part of the same series of events as the miracles of | bility against miracles circumstanced as the ecclesi- 
the New Testament, The miracles of the New | astical miracles generally are. If, indeed, the on/y 
Testament (setting aside those wrought by Christ | presumption against miracles were one against their 
Himself) appear to have been worked by a power | possibility, this might be truly described as an 
conferred upon particular persons according to a] atheistic presumption, But the true presumption 
regular law, in virtue of which that power was | against miracles is not agninst their possibility, but 
ordinarily transmitted from one person to another, | their probability. Nor can the admission that Gov 
and the only persons privileged thus to transmit | has actually wrought such miracles as attest the 
that power were the Apostles, The only exceptions | Christian religion, remove the general presumption 
to this rule were, (1.) the Apostles themselves, and | against miracles as improbable occurrences. It is 
(2.) the family of Cornelius, who were the first- | indeed quite true that Christianity has revealed to 
fruits of the Gentiles. In all other cases, miraculous | us the permanent operation of a supernatural order 
gifts were conterred only by the laying on of the | of things, actually going on around us. But there 
Apostles’ hands, By this arrangement, it is evident | is nothing in the notion of such a supernatural 
that a provision was made for the total ceasing | system as the Christian dispensation is, to lead us 

that miraculous dispensation within a limited | to expect continual interferences with the common 
Period: because, on the death of the last of the | course of nature, (3.) It is acknowledged by th- 
Apostles, the ordinary channels would be all stopped | ablest defenders of the ecclesinstical mivacles that, 
through which such gifts were transmitted in the | for the most part, they belong to those classes of 
Church, Que passage has, indeed, been appealed | miracles which are described as ambiguous and 
to as seeming to indicate the permanent residence | tentative ; ¢. ¢. they are cases in which the effect, 
of miraculous powers in the Christian Church | if it occurred at all, may have been the result of 
through all ages, Mark xvi, 17, 18. But—(1.) | natural causes, and where, upon the application 

mt passage itself is of doubtful authority, since | of the same means, the desired effect was only 
We kuow that it was omitted in most of the Greek | sometimes produced. (4.) Though it is not true 

SS. which Eusebius was able to examine in the | that the Scripture miracles have so “borne the 
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Mirror. The two words, mardh (Ex, xxxviii. 
8), and réf (Job xxxvii. 18), are rendered “ looking 
glass” in the A. V., but from the context evidently 
denote a mirror of polished metal. The Hebrew 
women on coming out of Egypt probably brought 
with them mirrors like those which were — 
the Egyptians, and were made of a mixed metal, 
chiefly copper, wrought with such admirable skill, 
says Sir G. Wilkinson (Ane. Eg. iii. 384), that 
they were “susceptible of a lustre, which has even 
been partially revived at the present day, in some 
of those discovered at Thebes; though buried in the 
earth for many centuries. The mirror itself was 
nearly round, inserted into a handle of wood, stone, 
oy metal, whose form varied according to the taste 
of the owner. Some presented the figure of a 
female, a flower, a column, or 4 rod ornamen 
with the head of Athor, a bird, or a fancy device; 
and sometimes the face of a Typhonian monster was 
introduced to support the mirror, serving a5 & cone 
trast to the features whose beauty was displayed 
within it.’ The metal of which the mirrors were 
composed, being liable to rust and tarnish, required 
to be constantly kept bright (Wisd. vil. 26 ; Kcclus. 
xii. 11). This was done by means of pounded 
pumice-stone, rubbed on with a sponge, which was 
generally suspended from the mirror, The obscure 
image produced by a tarnished or imperfect mirror, 
appears to be alluded to in 1 Cor, xiii. 12. The 
obscure word gilyéntm (Is. iii. 23), rend 
“ glasses’? in the A. V. after the Vulgate specula, 
is explained by Schroeder to signify “ transparent 
dresses” of fine linen. 


brunt” of the & priori objection to miracles as to 
remove all peculiar presumption against them as 
improbable events, there is a sense in which they 
may be truly said to have prepared the way for 
those of the ecclesiastical legends. But it is one 
which aggravates, instead of extenuating, their 
improbability, The narratives of the Scripture 
miracles may very probably have tended to raise 
an expectation of miracles in the minds of weak 
and credulous persons, and to encourage design- 
ing men to attempt an imitation of them. In 
this sense it may be said that the Scripture 
narratives “ broke the ice,” and prepared the way 
for a whole succession of legends. On the whole, 
we may conclude that the mass of the ecclesiastical 
miracles do not form any part of the same series 
as those related in Scripture, which latter are, 
therefore, unaffected by any decision we may come 
to with respect to the former; and that they are 
pressed by the weight of three distinct presump- 
tions agaiust them—being improbable (1) as vary- 
ing from the analogy of nature; (2) as varying 
from the analogy of the Scripture miracles; (3) 
as resembling those legendary stories which are 
the known product of the credulity or imposture 
of mankind. 

Mir'iam. 1. MrriaM, the sister of Moses, was 
the eldest of that sacred family ; and she first appears, 
probably as a young girl, watching her infant bro- 
ther’s cradle in the Nile (Ex. ii. 4), and suggesting 
her mother as a nurse (ib. 7). The independent 
and high position given by her superiority of age 
she never lost. “The sister of Aaron” is her 
Biblical distinction (Ex. xv. 20). In Num. xii. 1 
she is placed before Aaron; and in Mic. vi. 4 reck- 
oned as amongst the Three Deliverers. She is the 
first personage in that household to whom the pro- 
phetic gifts are directly ascribed—‘‘ Miriam the 
Prophetess” is her acknowledged title (Ex. xv. 20). 
The prophetic power showed itself in her under the 
same form as that which it assumed in the days of 
Samuel and David,—poetry, accompanied with 
music and processions (Ex. xv. 1-19). She took 
the lead, with Aaron, in the complaint against 
Moses for his marriage with a Cushite. ‘* Hath 
JEHOVAH spoken by Moses? Hath He not also 
spoken by us?” (Num. xii. 1, 2). A stern rebuke 
was administered in front of the sacred Tent to 
both Aaron and Miriam. But the punishment fell 
on Miriam, as the chief offender. The hateful 
Egyptian leprosy, of which for a moment the sign 
had been seen on the hand of her younger brother, 
broke out over the whole person of the proud pro- 
phetess. How grand was her position, and how 
heavy the blow, is implied in the cry of anguish 
which goes up from both her brothers. And it is 
not less evident in the silent grief of the nation 
(Num. xii. 10-15). This stroke, and its removal, 
which took place at Hazeroth, form the last public 
event of Miriam’s life. She died towards the close 
of the wanderings at Kadesh, and was buried there 
(Num. xx. 1). Her tomb was shown near Petra in 
the days of Jerome. According to Josephus, she 
was married to the famous Hur, and, through him, 
‘was grandmother of the architect BEZALEEL.— 
2. A person—whether man or woman does not 
appear—mentioned in the genealogies of the tribe of 
Judah and house of Caleb (1 Chr. iv. 17). 

-}{ Mir'ma. A Benjamite, “chief of the fathers,” 
.Sion of Shaharaim by his wife Hodesh; born in the 
lend of Moab (1 Chr. viii, 10). 



































Feyptan Mirror. (From Mr. Balt's collection.) 


Mis'ael, 1, The same as MISHAEL 2 (1 co 
ix. 44; comp. Neh. viii. 4).—-% ee 
the Hebrew name of Meshach (Song of the 
Child. 66). ; 

Miia ga, a place in Moab named in oop 
with NEno and KiRIATHAIM in the a er : 
of Jeremiah (xlviii. 1). It appears ” ‘ered it 
tioned also in Is. xxv. 12, though there gre al 
the A. V. “high fort.” It 18 possibly “nt 
with Muzpen of Moas, named only ' 

iii. 3. . 
 Mish’ael. 1. One of the sons of Ossie, Oo 
uncle of Aaron and Moses (Ex. vl. er : 
Nadab and Abihu were struck dead r offer 


Fl We 


eI 


MISHAL 


strange fire, Mishael and his brother Elzaphan, at 
the command of Moses, removed their bodies from 
the sanctuary, and byried them without the camp, 
their loose fitting tunics serving for winding-sheets 
(Lev. x. 4, 5).—-2, One of those who stood at Ezra‘s 
left hand when he read the law to the people (Neh. 
viii. 4).—-8, One of Daniel’s three companions in 
captivity, and of the blood-royal of Judah (Dan. 
i. 4, 7, 11, 19, ii. 17). 

Mish‘al, and Mish’eal, one of the towns in the 
territory of Asher (Josh. xix, 26), allotted to the 
Gershonite Levites (xxi. 30). 

Mish'am. A Benjamite, son of Elpaal, and de- 
ecendant of Shaharaim (1 Chr. viii. 12). 

Mish'ma. 1. A son of Ishmael and brother of 
Miusam (Gen. xxv. 143 1 Chr. i. 30). The Ma- 
samani of Ptolemy may represent the tribe of 
Mishma.—2. A son of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 25), 
brother of Mrosam. These brothers were per- 
haps named after the older brothers, Mishma and 
Mibsam. 

Mishman’nah. The fourth of the twelve lion- 
faced Gadites who joined David at Ziklag (1 Chr. 
xii. 10), 

Mish'raites, the, the fourth of the four “families 

_of Kirjath-jearim,” ¢. ¢. colonies proceeding there 
from and founding towns (1 Chr. ii, 53). 

Misper’eth. One of those who returned with 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua from Babylon (Neh. 
vii. 7). 

Mis'rephoth-ma'im, a place in northern Pales- 
tine, in close connexion with Zidon-rabbah, ¢. e. 
Sidon (Josh. xi. 8), The name occurs once again 
in the enumeration of the districts remaining to be 
conquered (xiii. 6), Taken as Hebrew, the literal 
meaning of the name is ‘ burnings of waters,” and 
accordingly it is taken by the old interpreters to 
mean “warm waters,” whether natural, §. ¢. hot 
baths or springs—or artificial, ¢. ¢. salt, glass, or 
smelting works, The probability here, as in s0 
many other cases, is, that a meaning has been forced 
on a name originally belonging to another language, 
and therefore unintelligible to the later occupiers of 
the country. Dr. Thomson treats Misrephoth- 
maim as identical with a collection of springs called 
Ain-Musheirifeh, on the sea-shore, close under the 
Ras en-Nakhura; but this has the disadvantage of 
being very far trom Sidon. May it not rather be 
the place with which we are familiar in the later 
history as Zavephath ? 

te, a coin current in Palestine in the time of 
our Lord (Mark xii. 41-44; Luke xxi. 1-4). It 
seems in Palestine to have been the smallest piece of 
money, being the half of the furthing, which was a 
coin of very low value. From St. Mark’s explana- 
ton, ‘two mites, which make a farthing” (ver. 
42), it may perhaps be inferred that the farthing 
Was the commoner coin. In the Greco-Roman 
Cotuage of Palestine, the two smallest coins, of which 
€ assarion is the more common, seem to corre- 
spond to the farthing and the mite, the larger 
Weighing about twice as much as the smaller. 

Mith'cah, the name of an unknown desert en- 
fampment of the Israelites, meaning, perhaps, 

Place of sweetness’? (Num. xxxiii. 28, 29). 
Reset the, the designation of JOSHAPHAT, 
ee ‘3. 8 guard in the catalogue of 1 Chr. xi. 

eh 1. The treasurer of C kin 
Tent to whom the king gave the feels of the 
Mple, to be by him transferred to the hands of 
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Sheshbazzar (Ez, i. 8).—2, A Persian officer sta- 
tioned at Samaria, in the reign of Artaxerxes, or 
Smerdis the Magian (Ezr. iv. 7). 

Mithridates. 1. (1 Esdr. ii. 11) = MiTHReE- 
DATH 1.—, (1 Esdr. ii, 16) = MITHREDATH 2. 

Mitre. [Crown.] 

Mityle'ne, the chief town of Lesbos, and situ- 
ated on the east coast of the island. Mitylene is 
the intermediate place where St. Paul stopped for 
the night between Assos and Cuos (Acts xx. 14, 
15). It may be gathered from the circumstances 
of this voyage that the wind was blowing from the 
N.W.; and it is worth while to notice that in 
the harbour or in the roadstead of Mitvlene the 
ship would be sheltered from that wind. The 
town itself was celebrated in Roman times for 
the beauty of its buildings, In St. Paul’s day it 
had the privileges of a tree city. It is one of the 
few cities of the Aegean which have continued 
without intermission to flourish till the present 
day. It has given its name to the whole island, 
and is itself now called sometimes Castro, sometimes 
Mitylen. 

Mixed Multitude. With the Israelites who 
journeyed from Rameses to Succoth, the first stage 
of the Exodus from Egypt, there went up (Ex, xii. 
38) “‘a mixed multitude,’’ who have not hitherto 
been identified. Aben Ezra says it signifies the 
Egyptians who were mixed with them. Rashi on 
Num. xi. 4 identifies the ‘‘ mixed multitude” of 
Num. and Exodus. During their residence in Egypt 
marriages were naturally contracted between the 
Israelites and the natives. This hybrid race is evi- 
dently alluded to by Rashi and Aben Ezra, and is 
most probably that to which reference is made in 
Exodus, That the ‘mixed multitude”’ is a general 
term including all those who were not of pure 
Israelite blood is evident; more than this cannot be 
positively asserted. In Exodus and Numbers it 
probably denoted the miscellaneous hangers-on of 
the Hebrew camp, whether they were the issue 
of spurious marriages with Egyptians, or were 
themselves Egyptians or belonging to other na- 
tions, The same happened on the return from 
Babylon, and in Neh. xiii. 3 (comp. 23-30) a 
slight clue is given by which the meaning of the 
‘‘mixed multitude” may be more debnitely ascer- 
tained. 

Mi'sar, the Hill, a mountain apparently in the 
northern part of trans-Jordanic Palestine, from 
which the author of Psalm xiii. utters his pa- 
thetic appeal (ver. 6). The name appears nowhere 
el 


se. 

Mis'pah, aud Miz'peh. The name borne by 
several places in ancient Palestine. MIZPAH. 
The earliest of all, in order of the narrative, is the 
heap of stones piled up by Jacob and Laban (Gen, 
xxxi. 48) on Mount Gilead (ver. 25), to serve both 
as a witness to the covenant then entered into, and 
also as a landmark of the boundary between them 
(ver. 52). ‘This heap received a name from each 
of the two chief actors in the transaction—G ALEED 
and JEGAR SAHADUTHA. But it had also a third, 
viz. MIZPAH, which it seems from the terms of the 
narrative to have derived from neither party, but 
to have sed already. The name remmined 
attached to the ancient meeting-place of Jacob and 
Laban, and the spot where their conference had 
been held became a sanctuary of Jehovah, and a 
place for solemn conclave and deliberation in times 
of difficulty long after. On this natural ‘* watch- 
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tower,” when the last touch had been put to 
their misery by the threatened attack of the Bene- 
Ammon, did the children of Israel assemble for the 
choice of a leader (Judg. x. 17, comp. ver. 16); and 
when the outlawed Jephthah had been prevailed on 
to leave his exile and take the head of his people, 
his first act was to go to “‘ the Mizpah,” and on that 
consecrated ground utter all his words “‘before Je- 
hovab.” At Mizpah he seems to have henceforward 
resided; there the fatal meeting took place with his 
daughter on his return from the war (xi, 34), and 
we can hardly doubt that on the altar of that sanc- 
tuary the father's terrible vow was consummated. 
It seems most probable that the “ Mizpeh-Gilead ” 
which is mentioned here, and here only, is the same 
os the ham-Mizpah of the other parts of the nar- 
rative; and both, as we shall see afterwards, are 
probably identical with the RAMATH-MIZPEH and 
RaMOTH-GILEAD, so famous in the later history. 
It is still more difficult to determine whether this 
was not also the place at which the great assembly 
of the people was held to decide on the measnres to 
be taken agninst Gibeah after the outrage on the 
Levite and his concubine (Judg, xx. 1, 3, xxi, 1, 
5,8). Mizpah is probably the same as RAMATH- 
Mizren, mentioned Josh. xiii. 26 only. Ramath 
ham-Mizpeh was most probably identical also with 


Ramoth-Gilead. Mizpah still retained its name in 
the days of the Maccabees, by whom it was besieged 
and taken with the other cities of Gilead (1 Macc. 
v. 35).—=2. A second Mizpeh, on the east of Jordan, 
was the MIZPEH-MoaB, where the king of that 
nation was living when David committed his parents 
to his care (1 Sam. xxii. 3), The name does not occur 
again, nor is there any clue to the situation of' the 
It may have been Kir-MoaB, the modern 
Kerak, or even the great Mount Pisgah.—3. A 
third was THE LAND OF MIZPEH, or more accur- 
ately ‘OF Mizpan,” the residence of the Hivites 
who joined the northern confederacy against Israel, 
headed by Jabin king of Hazor (Josh. xi. 3.) No 
other mention is found of this district in the Bible, 
unless it be identical with—-4, THE VALLEY OF 
MizpEeH, to which the discomfited hosts of the 
sume confederacy were chased by Joshua (xi. 8). 
It lay eastward from MISREPHOTH-MAIM ; but this 
affords us no assistance, as the situation of the 


place. 


latter place is by no means certain. If we ma 


rely on the peculiar term here rendered ‘ valley,’ 
then we may accept the “land of Mizpah”’ or “ the 
valley of Mizpeh” as identical with a enormous 

he Buka’a 
alike of the modern Arabs and of the ancient He- 
brews. But this must not be taken for more than 
a probable inference.—5, MIZPEH, a city of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 38); in the district of the Shefelah or 
Van de Velde suggests its 
with the present Tell es-Sdfiyeh — the 
Blanchegarde of the Crusaders.—-6, M1zPEH, in 
Josh, and Samuel; elsewhere Mizpan, a “city” 
of Benjamin, named in the list of the allotment 
between Beeroth and Chephirah, and in apparent 
iene to Ramah and Gibeon (Josh. xviii. 26). 
Its connexion with the two last-named towns is also 
implied in the later history (1 K. xv. 22; 2 Chr. 
xvi. 6; Neh. iii, 7).. It was one of the places 
fortified by Asa against the incursions of the kings 
of the northern Israel (1 K. xv, 22; 2 Chr, xvi. 6; 
Jer. xli. 9); and after the destruction of Jerusalem 
it became the residence of the superintendent ap- 
pointed by the king of Babylon (Jer. xl. 7, &.), 


tinct, the great country of Coele-Syria, 


maritime lowland. 
identity 
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and the scene of his murder and of the romantic 
incidents connected with the name of Ishmael the 
son of Nethaniah, But Mizpah was more than this. 
In the earlier periods of the history of Israel, at the 
frst foundation of the monarchy, it was the great 
sanctuary of Jehovah, the special resort of the people 
in times of difficulty and solemn deliberation. It was 
one of the three holy cities which Samuel visited in 
turn as judge of the people (vii. 6, 16), the other two 
being Bethel and Gilgal. But, unlike Bethel and 
Gilgal, no record is preserved of the cause or origin 
of a sanctity so abruptly announced, and yet so fully 
asserted. We have seen that there is at least some 
ground for believing that the Mizpah spoken of in 
the transactions of the early part of the period of 
the judges, was the ancient sanctuary in the moun- 
tains of Gilead. Is it possible that as the old Mizpah 
became inaccessible, an eminence nearer at hand was 
chosen and invested with the sanctity of the original 
spot and used for the same purposes? With the 
conquest of Jerusalem and the establishment there 
of the Ark, the sanctity of Mizpah, or at least its 
reputation, seems to have declined. We hear of no 
religious act in connexion with it till that affecting 
assembly called together thither, as to the ancient 
sanctuary of their forefathers, by Judas Maccabaeus, 
‘ when the Israelites assembled themselves together 
and came to Massepha over against Jerusalem ; for 
in Maspha was there aforetime a place of prayer 
for Israel’? (1 Mace. iii. 46). The expression 
‘over against,” no less than the circumstances 0 
the story, seems to require that from Mizpah the 
City or the Temple was visible. These conditions 
are satisfied by the position of Scopus, the broad 
ridge which forms the continuation of the Mount of 
Olives to the. north and east, from which the tra- 
veller gains, like Titus, his first view, and takes his 
last farewell, of the domes, walls, and towers of the 
Holy City. 
1611 and the Geneva version ; 
PERETH (Ezr. ii. 2). 
. {Muizpan.] 
Miz'raim, the usual name of Egypt in the 0. T+ 
the dual of Mazor, which is less frequently employed. 
If the etymology of Mazor be sought in Hebrew it 
might signify a “* mound,” “ bulwark,” or“ citadel, 
or again “distress ;” but no one of these meanings 
apposite. We prefer, with Gesenius, to look to ™° 
Arabic, In the Kdmoos, one of the meanings giv" 
to Mizr is “red earth or mud,” and this we believé 
is the true one, from its correspondence to the Egyp- 
tian name of the country, KEM, which signifies 
‘Sblack,” and was given to it for the blackness 0 


itsalluvial soil, M1zRaIM first occurs in the ge 


Properly MIsPAR, as in the A. V. of 
Gui the same as Mis- 


may afford a clue to the pos 
lands, Cush would stand first as the mos seat 
spread of these peoples, extending from Baby!on 
the upper Nile, the territory of Mizraim wo 4 its 
the next to the north, embracing Egypt mh ab 
colonies on the north-west and Peni ae 
as dependent on Egypt might follow a the 
and Canaan as the northernmost would 2 
list. Egypt, the ‘land of Ham, may are the 
the primitive seat of these four stocks. 


te 
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enumeration of the Mizraites, though we have tribes 
extending far beyond Egypt, we may suppose that 
they al] had their first seat in Mizraim, and spread 
thence, as is distinctly said of the Philistines, Here 
the order seems to be geographical, though the 
same is not so clear of the Canaanites. Mizraim, 
therefore, like Cush, and perhaps Ham, geographic- 
ally represents a centre whence colonies went forth 
in the remotest period of poat-diluvian history. We 
regard the distribution of the Mizraites as showing 
that their colonies were but a part of the great 
migration that gave the Cushites the command of 
the Indian Ocean, and which explains the affinity 
the Egyptian monuments show us between the pre- 
Hellenic Cretans and Carians (the latter no doubt 
the Leleges of the Greek writers) and the Philis- 


tines. In the use of the names Mazor and Mizraim 


for Egypt there can be no doubt that the dual in- 
dicates the two regions into which the country has 
always been divided by nature as well as by its 
inhabitants. It has been supposed that Mazor, as 
distinct from Mizraim, signifies Lower Egypt; but 


this conjecture cannot be maintained. 

Migah, Son of Reuel and grandson of Esau 
(Gen. xxxvi. 13, 17; 1 Chr. i. 37). 

Mna'son is honourably mentioned im Scripture, 


like Gaius, Lydia, and others, as one of the hosts of 


the Apostle Paul ( Acts xxi. 16). It is most likely, 
in the first place, that his residence at this time 
was not Caesarea, but Jerusalem. He was a Cyprian 
by birth, and may have been a friend of Barnabas 
(Acts iv. 36), and possibly brought to the know- 
ledge of Christianity by him. 

Mo‘ab, the name of the son of Lot’s eldest 
daughter, the elder brother of Ben-Ammi, the pro- 


genitor of the Ammonites (Gen, xix. 37); also of 


the nation descended from him. Zoar was the 
cradle of the race of Lot. From this centre the 
brother-tribes spread themselves. AMMON, whose 
disposition seems throughout to have been more 
roving and unsettled, went to the north-east. Moab, 
Whose habits were more settled and peaceful, re- 
mained nearer their original seat. The rich high- 
lnnds which crown the eastern side of the chasm of 
the Dead Sea, and extend northwards as far as the 
foot of the mountains of Gilead, appear at that early 
date to have borne a name, which in its Hebrew 
form is presented to us as Shaveh-Kiriathaim, and 
to have been inhabited by a branch of the great 
race of the Rephaim. This ancient people, the 
Enim, gradually became extinct before the Moabites, 
who thus obtuined possession of the whole of the rich 
elevated tract referred to, With the highlands 
they occupied also the lowlands at their feet. Of 
the valuable district of the highlands they were not 
allowed to retain entire possession, The warlike 
Amorites crossed the Jordan and overran the richer 
Portion of the territory on the north, driving Moab 
to his original position behind the natural bul- 
wark of the Arnon, The plain of the Jordan- 
Mo appears to have remained in the power of 
loab. When Israel reached the boundary of the 
country, this contest had only very recently oc- 
cuned, Sihon, the Amorite king under whose com- 
ae Heshbon had been taken, was still reigning 
there: the ballads commemorating the event were 
ae fresh in the popular mouth (Num. xxi. 27-30). 
; these events we obtain the above outline only 
tom the fragments of ancient documents, which 
are found embedded in the records’ of Numbers 
sud Deuteronomy (Num, xxi, 26-30; Deut. ii. 
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10, 11). The position into which the Wfoubites 
were driven by the incursion of the Amorites 
was @ very citcumscribed oné, in extent not so 
much as half that which they had lost. But 
on the other hand it was much more secure, 
and was well suited for the occupation of a 
people whose disposition was not so warlike as 
that of their neighbours. The territory occu- 
pied by Moab at the period of its greatest extent, 
before the invasion of the Amorites, divided itself 
naturally into three distinct and independent por- 
tions, Each of thesg portions appears to have had 
its name by which it is almost invariably desig- 
nated. (1) The enclosed comer or canton south of 
the Arnon was the “ field of Moab” (Ruth i. 1, 2, 
6, &c.). (2) The more open rolling country north 
of the Arnon, opposite Jericho, and up to tie hills 
of Gilead, was the ‘land of Moab” (Deut. i. 5, 
xxxii. 49, &.). (3) The sunk district in the tro- 
pical depths of the Jordan valley, taking its name 
from that of the great valley itself—the Arabah—. 
was the Arboth-Moab, the dry regions—in the 
A, V. very incorrectly rendered the “plains of 
Moab” (Num. xxii. 1, var Outside of the hills, 
which enclosed the ‘field of Moab” or Moab 
proper, on the south-east, lay the vast pasture 
grounds of the waste uncultivated country or “ Mid- 
bar” which is described as “ facing Moab” on the 
east Giese xxi. 11). Through this latter district 
Israel appears to have approached the Promised 
Land. Some communication had evidently taken 
place, though of what nature it is impossible clearly 
to ascertain, But whatever the communication 
may have been, the result was that Israel did not 
traverse Moab, but turning to the right passed out- 
side the mountains through the “ wilderness,” by 
the east side of the territory above described (Deut, 
ii, 8; Judg. xi. 18), and finally took up their posi- 
tion in the country north of the Arnon, from which 
Moab had so lately been ejected. Here the head- 
quarters of the nation remained for a considerable 
time while the conquest of Bashan was being eflected. 
It was during this period that the visit of Balaam 
took place. The whole of the country east of the 
Jordan, with the exception of the one little corner 
occupied by Moab, was in possession of the invaders, 
and although at the period in question the main 
body had descended from the upper level to the 
plains of Shittim, the Arboth-Moab, in the Jordan 
valley, yet a great number must have remained on 
the upper level, and the towns up to the very edge 
of the ravine of the Arnon were still occupied by 
their settlements (Num. xxi. 24; Judg. xi. 26). It 
was a situation full of alarm for a nation which had 
already suffered so severely. The account of the 
whole of these transactions in the Book of Numbers, 
perhaps hardly conveys an adequate idea of the ex- 
tremity in which Balak found himself in his unex- 
pected encounter with the new nation and their 
mighty Divinity. The connexion of Moab with 
Midian, and the comparatively inoffensive character 
of the former, are shown in the narrative of the 
events which followed the departure of Balaam. 
The latest date at which the two names appear in 
conjunction, is found in the notice of the detent of 
Midinn “in the field of Moab” by the Edomite 
king Hadad-ben-Bedad, which occurred tive genera- 
tions befure the establishment of the monarchy of 
Israel (Gen. xxxvi. 35; 1 Chr. i. 46). After the 
conquest of Canaan the relations of Moab with 
Israel were of a mixed chaiacter. With the tribe 
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of Benyarain, whose possessions at their eastern end Down the slopes they rushed in headlong disorder., 
were separated from those of Moab only by the| Then occurred one of those scenes of carnage which 
Jordan, they had at least one severe struggle, in| can happen but once or twice in the existence of a 
union with their kindred the Ammonites, and also, | nation. The Moabites fled back in confusion, fol- 
for this time only, the wild Amalekites from the | lowed and cut down at every step by their enemies, 
south (Judg. iii, 12-30). The feud continued with | Far inwards did the pursuit reach, among the cities 
time of Saul, Of| and farms and orchards of that rich district: nor 
have full details | when the slaughter was over was the horrid work 
in 1 Sam. xi, and amongst his other conquests of destruction done. At last the struggle collected 
Moab is especially mentioned (1 Sam. xiv. 47), But | itself at Kik-HARASETH. Here Mesha took refuge 
with his family and with the remnants of his army. 
jamin, the story of Ruth, on the other hand, testifies | The heights around were covered with slingers, 
to the existence of a friendly intercourse between who discharged their volleys of stones on the town. 
Moab and Bethlehem, one of the towns of Judah, | At length the annoyance could be borne no longer. 
By his descent from Ruth, David may be said to 
have had Moabite blood in his veins. The rela- 
tionship was sufficient, especially when combined | with the intention of cutting his way 
with the blood-feud between Moab and Benjamin, his special foe the king of Edom. But the enemy 
already alluded to, to warrant his visiting the land | were too strong for him, and he was driven back. 
of his ancestress, and committing his parents to And then came a fitting crown to a tragedy already 
the protection of the king of Moab, when hard | so terrible. An awful spectacle amazed and hore 
pressed by Saul (1 Sam. xxii. 3, 4). But here all| rified the besiegers. The king and his eldest son, 
friendly relation stops for ever. The next time the| the heir to the throne, mounted the wall, and, in 
name is mentioned is in the account of David's war, the sight of the thousands who covered the sides of 
at least twenty years after the last mentioned event that vast amphitheatre, the father killed and burnt 
(2 Sam. viii. 2; 1 Chr. xviii. 2). So signal a| his child as a propitiatory sacrifice to the cruel gods 
vengeance can only have been occasioned by some | of his country. In the “Burden of Moab” pro- 
act of perfidy or insult, like that which brought | nounced by Isaiah (chaps. xv., xvi.), we possess a 
down a similar treatment on the Ammonites (2 Sam. document full of interesting details as to the condi- 
x.). It has been conjectured that the king of Moab | tion of the nation, at the time of the death of Ahaz 
betrayed the trust which David reposed in him, and | king of Judah, B.c. 726. This passage of Isaiah 
either himself killed Jesse and his wife, or sur-| cannot be considered apart from that of Jeremiah, 
rendered them to Saul, But this, though not im- | chap. xlviii, The latter was pronounced more than 
probable, is nothing more than conjecture. It must} a century later, about the year 600, ten or twelve 
have been a considerable time before Moab recovered | years before the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, DF 
from so severea blow. At the disruption of the king- which Jerusalem was destroyed. The difficulty of 
dom, Moab seems to have fallen to the northern | so many of the towns of Reuben being mentioned, 
yealm. At the death of Ahab, eighty years later, | as already in the possession of Moab, may perhaps 
we find Moab paying him the enormous tribute, be explained by remembering that the idolatry of 
apparently annual, of 100,000 rams, and the same | the neighbouring nations—and therefore of Moab, 
cumber of wethers with their fleeces. It is not had been adopted by the trans-Jordanic tribes or 
surprising that the Moabites should have seized the | some time previously to the final deportation by 
moment of Ahab’s death to throw off so burden- Tiglath-pileser (see 1 Chr. v. 25), and that many 
some a yoke; but it is surprising, that notwith- | of the sanctnaries were probably even at the date 
standing such a drain on their resources, they were | of the original delivery of the denunciation 10 the 
ready to incur the risk and expense of a war with a| hands of the priests of Chemosh and Milcom. On 
state in every respect far their superior. Their first | the other hand, the calamities which Jeremiah de- 
step, after asserting their independence, was to scribes, may have been inflicted in any one of the 
attack the kingdom of Judah (2 Chr. xx.). The | numerous visitations from the Assyrian army , under 
army was a huge heterogeneous horde of ill-assorted | which these uuhappy countries suffered at the 
elements, and the expedition contained within itself | period of his prophecy in rapid successi00. ut 
the clements of its own destruction. As a natural | the uncertainty of the exact dates referred to 1? 
consequence of the late events, Israel, Judah, and | these several denunciations, does not in the least 
Edom united in an attack on Moab. The three | affect the interest or the value of the allusions they 
confederate armies approached not as usual by the | contain to the condition of Moab. They bear the 
north, but round the southern end of the Dead Sea, evident stamp of portraiture by artists who knew 
Edom, As| their subject thoroughly. The nation appears 1 
the host came near, the king of Moab, doubtless the | them as high-spirited, wealthy, populous, an even 
same Mesha who threw off the yoke of Ahab, as- to a certain extent, civilised, enjoying 4 wide reput- 
sembled the whole.of his people on the boundary of ation and popularity. And since the descriptions 
his territory, Here they remained all night on the | we are considering are adopted by certainly tw, 
Jeremiah, Isaiah, and 


the older seer, extending over 4 period of nearly 








them the conclusion was inevitable. The army | enduring characteristics of the peo 

had, like their own on the late occasion, fallen out| there oan be no doubt that amongst oe in all 
in the night; these red pools were the blood of the | people of Syria, Moab stood next to Ist i . 
slain ; those who were not killed had fled, and no- | matters of material wealth and eee 
thing stood between them and the pillage of the ae 
camp. The cry s Moab to the spoil!” was raised. 
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expressions, also, such as the “weeping of Jazer,” 
the “heifer of three years old,” the “shadow of 
Heshbon,” the “‘ lions,” mast be unintelligible. But 
nothing can obscure or render obsolete the tone of 
tenderness and affection which makes itself felt in a 
hundred expressions throughout these precious docu- 
ments, Isaiah recurs to the subject in another 
passage of extraordinary force, and of fiercer cha- 
acter than before, viz., xxv. 10-12, Here the 
extermination, the utter annihilation, of Moab, is 
contemplated by the Prophet with triumph, as one 
of the first results of the re-establishment of Jehovah 
on Mount Zion. Between the time of Isaiah's de- 
nuncjation and the destruction. of Jerusulem we 
have hardly a reference to Moab. Zephaniah, writ- 
ing in the reign of Josiah, reproaches them (ii. 8-10) 
for their taunts against the people of Jehovah, but 
no acts of hostility are recorded either on the one 
side or the other, From one passage in Jereminh 
(xxv. 9-21) delivered in the fourth year of Je- 
hoiakim, just before the first appearance of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, it is apparent that it was the belief of 
the Prophet that the nations surrounding Israel— 
and Moab among the rest—were on the eve of de- 
vastation by the Chaldaeans and of a captivity for 
seventy years (see ver. 11), from which however, 
they should eventually be restored to their own 
country (ver, 12, and xlviii. 47). From another 
record of the events of the same period or of ove 
only just subsequent (2 K. xxiv. 2), it would appear, 
however, that Boab made terms with the Chal- 
daeans, and for the time acted in concert with them 
in harassing and plundering the kingdom of Je- 
hoiakim. Four or five years later, in the first year 
of Zedekiah (Jer. xxvii. 1), these hostilities must 
have censed, for there was then a regular inter- 
course between Moab and the court at Jerusalem 
(ver. 3}, possibly, as Bunsen suggests negotiating a 
combined resistance to the common enemy. The 
brunt of the storm must have fallen on Judah and 
erusalem. In the time of Ezekiel, the cities of 
Moab were still Hourishing, “the glory of the 
country,” destined to become at a future day a 
prey to the Bene-kedem, the “men of the East "— 
the Bedouins of the great desert of the Euphrates 
(Ez. xxv, 8-11). After the return from the cap- 
tivity it was a Moabite, Sanballat uf Horonaim, who 
took the chief part in annoying and endeavouring to 
hinder the operations of the rebuilders of Jerusalem 
(Neh. ii, 19, iv. 1, vi, 1, &c.). During the in- 
terval since the return of the first caravan from 
Babylon the illegal practice of marriages between 
the Jews and the other people around, Moab amongst 
ade hee had become frequent. Even among the 
amilies of Israel who returned from the captivity 
Was one bearing the name of PAHATH-MoAB (Ezr. 
ii, 6, Vili. 4; Neh. iii. 11, &c.), a name which 
Le certainly denote a Moabite connexion. In the 
af k of Judith, the scene of which is laid shortly 
er the return from captivity (iv. 3), Moabites 
_ Ammonites are represented as dwelling in their 
Shclent seats and as obeying the call of the Assyrian 
Segre In the time of Eusebius, i. ¢. cir, A.D. 
30, the name appears to have been attached to the 
Foie well as to the town of Rabbath, both 
ie ee Were called Moab. It also lingered for 
hich ¢ in the name of the ancient Kir-Moab, 
Sa : Charakmoba, is mentioned by Ptolemy, 
ferinaa te as the Council of Jerusalem, A.D. 536, 
vmed the see of a bishop under the same title. 
that time the modern name Kerak has super- 
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seded the older one, and no trace of Bfoab has 
been found either in records or in the country 
itself. Like the other countries east of Jordan, 
Moab has been very little visited by Europeans, and 
beyond its general characteristics hardly anything 
is known of it. In one thing all agree, the extra- 
ordinary number of ruins which are scattered over 
the country. The whole country is undulating, 
and, after the general level of the plateau is reached, 
without any serious inequalities; and in this and 
the absence of conspicuous vegetation has a certain 
resemblance to the downs of our own southern 
counties. Of the language of the Moabites we know 
nothing or next to nothing. In the few communi- 
cations recorded as taking place between them and 
Israelites no interpreter is mentioned (see Ruth; 
1 Sam. xxii, 3, 4, &c.), For the religion of the 
Moabites see CHEMOSH, MOLECH, Peor. Of their 
habits and customs we have hardly a trace. 

Moadi'ah. A priest, or family of priests, who 
returned with Zerubbabel. The chief of the house 
in the time of Joiakim the son of Jeshua was Piltai 
(Neh. xii, 17). Elsewhere (Neh. xii. 5) called 
MAADIAH. 

Mochmur, the Brook, a torrent, t. 6, a wady, 
mentioned only in Jud. vii. 18. The torrent Moch- 
mur may be either the Wady Makfuriyeh, on the 
northern slopes of which Akrabeh stands, or the 
Wady Ahmar, which is the continuation of the 
former eastwards. 

Mo'din, a place not mentioned in either Old or 
New Testament, though rendered immortal by its 
connexion with the history of the Jews in the in- 
terval between the two. It was the native city of 
the Maccabaean family (1 Mace. xiii. 25), and as 
@ necessary consequence contained their ancestral 
sepulchre (ii. 70, ix. 19). It was here that Mat- 
tathias struck the first blow of resistance. Mattathias 
himself, and subsequently his sons Judas and Jo- 
nathan, were buried in the family tomb, and over 
them Simon erected a structure which is minutely 
described in the book of Maccabees (xiii. 25-30), 
and, with less detail, by Josephus. At Modin the 
Maccabaean armies encamped on the eves of two 
of their most memorable victories—that of Judas 
over Antiochus Eupator (2 Macc, xiii. 14), and 
that of Simon over Cendebeus (1 Macc. xvi. 4), 
the last battle of the veteran chiet’ before his assas- 
sination. The only indication of the position of 
the place to be gathered from the above notices is 
contained in the last, from which we may infer 
that it was near “ the plain” ¢. ¢, the great mari- 
time lowland of Philistia (ver. 5). By Eusebius 
and Jerome it is specified as near Diospolis, & ¢. 
Lydda; while the notice in the Mishna (Pesachim, 
ix. 2), and the comments of Bartenora and Mai- 
monides, state that it was 15 (Roman) miles from 
Jerusalem, At the same time the description of 
the monument seems to imply that the spot was so 
lofty as to be visible from the sea, and so near that 
even the details of the sculpture were discernible 
therefrom. All these conditions, excepting the last, 
are tolerably fulfilled in either of the two sites 
called Latrin and Kubdb. The mediaeval and 
modern tradition places Modin at Soba, an eminence 
south of Kurietel-enab; but this being not more 
than 7 miles from Jerusalem, while it is as much 
as 25 from Lydda and 30 from the sea, and also far 
removed from the plain of Philistia, is at vanance 
with every one of the conditions implied in the 
records, The monuments are said by Eusebius to 
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have been still shown when he wrote—a.D. circa 
320. Any restoration of the structure from so im- 
perfect an account as that given in the book of Mac- 
cabees and by Josephus can never be anything 
more than conjecture, But in its absence one or 
two questions present themselves. (1.) The “ships” 
(wAota, naves). The sea and its pursuits were so 
alien to the ancient Jews, and the life of the Macca- 
baean heroes who preceded Simon was so unconnected 
therewith, that it is difficult not to suppose that 
the word is corrupted from what it originally was. 
It is perhaps more reasonuble to suppose that the 
sculptures were intended to be symbolical of the 
departed heroes. (2.) The distance at which the 
“ships” were to be seen. De Saulcy ingeniously 
suggests that the true meaning is, not that the 
sculptures could be discerned from the vessels ‘in 
the Mediterranean, but that they were worthy to 
be inspected by those who were sailors by pro- 
fession. 

Mo’eth. In 1 Esd. viii. 63, “ NoapraH the 
son of Binnui” (Ezr. viii. 33), a Levite, is called 
‘* Moeth the son of Sabban.” 

Mo'ladah, a city of Judah, one of those which 
lay in the district of ‘the south,” next to Edom 
(Josh, xv. 26, xix. 2), In the latter tribe it re- 
mained at any rate till the reign of David (1 Chr. 
iv, 28), but by the time of the captivity it seems 
to have come back into the hands of Judah, by 
whom it was reinhabited after the captivity (Neh. 
xi. 26). In the Onomasticon a place named Mala- 
tha is spuken of as in the interior of Daroma; and 
further it is mentioned as 4 miles from Arad and 
20 from Hebron. Ptolemy also spenks of a Mali- 
attha as near Elusa. The requirements of these 
notices are all very fairly answered by the position 
of the modern ¢/-Milh. El-Milh is about 4 Eng- 
lish miles from Zell Arad, 17 or 18 from Hebron, 
and 9 or 10 due east of Beersheba. 

Mole. 1. Znshemeth. This word occars in 
the list of unclean birds in Ley. xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 
16 (A.V. “swan”’), and in Ley. xi. 30 (A. V. 
‘““mole’’). Bochart has argued with much force 
in behalf of the “‘ chameleon” being the tinshemeth. 
The only clue to an identification of dinshemeth is 
to be found in its etymology, and in the context in 
which the word occurs, Bochart conjectures that 
the root from which the Heb. name of this creature 
is derived, has reference to a vulgar opinion amongst 
the ancients that the chameleon lived on air. It is 
probable that the animals mentioned with the tin- 
shemeth (Lev. xi. 30) denote different kinds of 
lizards; perhaps therefore, since the etymology of 
the Word is favourable to that view, the chameleon 
may be the animal intended by tinshemeth in Lev. 
xi. 30. The chameleon belongs to the tribe Dendro- 
saura, order Suura; the family inhabits Asia and 
Africa, and the south of Europe; the C. vulgaris is 
the ‘Species mentioned in the Bible—2. Chéphér 
péréth is rendered ‘* moles” by the A. V. in Is. ii. 
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20. Perhaps no reference is made by the Hebrew 
words to any particular animal, but to the holes 
and burrows of rats, mice, &c., which we know 
frequent ruins and deserted places. 

Mo'lech. The fire-god Molech was the tutelary 
deity of the children of Ammon, and essentially 
identical with the Moabitish. Chemosh. Fire-gods 
appear to have been common to all the Canaanite, 
Syrian, and Arab tribes, who worshipped the de 
structive element under an outward symbol, with 
the most inhuman rites. Among these were human 
sacrifices, purifications and ordeals by fire, devoting 
of the first-born, mutilation, and vows of perpetual 
celibacy and virginity. To this class of divinities 
belonged the old Cunaanitish Molech. The root of 
the word Molech is the same as that of melec, or 
‘“‘ king,” and hence he is identified with Malcham 
(“their king”) in 2 Sam. xii. 30, Zeph. i. 5, the 
title by which he was known to the Israelites, as 
being invested with regal honours in his character 
as a tutelary deity, the lord and master of his 
people. Our translators have recognized this ident- 
ity in their rendering of Am. v. 26 (where “ your 
Moloch” is literally ‘* your king,” as it is given in 
the margin), following the Greek in the speech of 
Stephen, in Acts vii. 43. The first direct historical 
allusion to Molech-worship is in the description of 
Solomon’s idolatry in his old age (1 K. xi. 7). Two 
verses before, the same deity is called 3f1L00M. 
Most of the Jewish interpreters say that in the 
worship of Molech the children were not burnt, 
but made to pass between two burning pyres, as. 4 
purificatory rite. But the allusions to the actual 
slaughter are too plain to be mistaken; and Aben 
Ezra, in his note on Lev. xviii. 21, says that “to 
cause to pass through” is the same as “ to bur. 
Compare Deut. xii, 31; Ps. evi, $7, 38; Jer. vil 
31, xix. 5; Ez. xvi. 20, 21, xxiii. 37, The wor 
ship of Molech is evidently alluded to, though not 
expressly mentioned, in connexion with star-worship 
aud the worship of Baal in 2 K. xvii. 16, 17, x. 
5, 6, which seems to show that Molech, the flame- 
god, and Baal, the sun-god, whatever their dis- 
tinctive attributes, and whether or not the latter 
is a general appellation including the former, “ 
worshipped with the same rites. The sacrifice 0 
children is said by Movers to have been ten 
much an expiatory as a purificatory rite, by a 
the victims were purged from the dross of the boty 
and attained union with the deity. But the ma 
fice of Mesha king of Moab, when, in despair 
failing to cut his way through the crore be ae 
forces of Judah, Israel, and Edom, he offered up 
eldest son a burnt-offering, probably to Chemosh, 
his national divinity, has more of the character : 
an expiatory rite to appease an angry deity ee 
a ceremonial purification. According to ane 
tradition, from what source we know not, 
image of Molech was of brass, hollow etnies : 
was situated without Jerusalem. Kimchi (00 i" 
xxiii. 10) describes it as “set within seven a ' 
and whoso offered fine flour they open to os 
one of them ; (whoeo offered) turtle-doves or sor : 
pigeons they open to him two; 8 lamb, ay el 
to him three; a ram, they open to him save 
calf, they open to him five; an ox, they P " 
him six; and so whoever offered his son ead zi 
to him seven. And his face was (that) of & : 
and his hands stretched forth like a man who opel 


his hanas to receive (something) of his neighbour. 


-‘ And they kindled it with fire, and the priests too 
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the babe and put it into the hands of Moloch, and 
the babe gave up the ghost. And why was it 
called Tophet and Hinnom? Because they used 
to make a nose with drums (tophim) that the 
father might not hear the cry of his child and have 
pity upon him, and retarn to him, Hinnom, be- 
cause the babe wailed (menahem), and the noise of 
his wailing went up. Another opinion (is that it 
was called) Hinnom because the priests used to 
say, ‘ May it profit thee! may it be sweet to thee! 
may it be of sweet savour to thee!’” All this 
detail is probably as fictitious as the etymologies 
are unsound, but we have nothing to supply its 
place. By these chapels Lightfoot explains the 
allusion in Am. v. 26, Acts vii, 43, to ‘the taber- 
nacle of Moloch.” It was more probably a shrine 
ar ark in which the figure of the god was carried 
in processions, or which contained, as Movers con- 
jectures, the bones of children who had been sacri- 
ficed and were used for magical purposes. Many 
instances of human sacrifices are found in ancient 
writers, which may be compared with the descrip- 
tions in the Old Testament of the manner in which 
Molech was worshipped, The Carthaginians, ac- 
cording to Augustine, offered children to Saturn. 
Among the Khodians a man was offered to Kronos 
oa the 6th July. According to Manetho, Amosis 
abolished the same practice in Egypt at Heliopolis 
sired to Juno. Sanchoniatho relates that the 
Phoenicians, on the occasion of any great calamity, 
sacriticed to Saturn one of their relatives, Diodorus 
Siculus (xx. 14) records that the Carthaginians, 
When besieged by Agathocles tyrant of Sicily, offered 
in public sacrifice to Saturn 200 of their noblest 
children, while others voluntarily devoted them- 
selves to the number of 300. His description of 
the statue of the god differs but slightly from that 
of Molech, which has been quoted. Molech, ‘the 
king,” was the lord and master of the Ammonites ; 
‘ir country was his possession (Jer. xlix. 1), as 
oab was the heritage of Chemosh ; the princes of 
the land were the Princes of Malcham (Jer. xlix. 3; 
Am. i. 15). His priests were men of rank (Jer. 
liz. 3), taking precedence of the princes. So the 
Priest of Hercules at Tyre was second to the king 
(Justin, xviii, 4, §5), and like Molech, the god 
himself, Baal Chamman, is Melkart, “ the king ot 
the city." The priests of Molech, like those of 
other idols, were called Chemarim (2 K, xxiii. 5; 
Hox, x. 53 Zeph. i. 4), 
Mo'li. Maui, the son of Merari (1 Esdr, viii. 
47; comp. Ezr, viii, 18). 
Mo'lid, the son of Abishur by his wife Abihail, 
and age . Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii. 29). 
0 e Hebrew corresponding to “ your 
Moloch ” in the A. V. of Amos v. 26 ia matiehen. 
your king,” as in the margin. In accordance 
te the Greek of Acts vii. 43, which followed the 
NX. of’ Amos, our translators have adopted a form 
of the name MOLECH which does not exist in 
cbrew, Gesenius compares with the “ taber- 
nacle” of Moloch the sacred tent of the Car- 
mans mentioned by Diodorus (xx. 65). It 
ihe more probably a kind of palanquin in which 
wh; Pe 7, ves carried in processions, a custom 
Is alluded to in Is. xlyi. 1 ; Epist. of Jer. 4, 
' dis. MAADal, of the sons of Bani (1 Esdr. 
X34; ig Peas x. 34), 
his article treats of two principal 
matters, the Uncvined money and the soined ‘omiey 
mentioned in the Bible, I, UNcOINED Money. 
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1. Uncoined Money in general.—lIt is well known 
that ancient nations that were without a coinage 
weighed the precious metals, a practice represented 
on the Egyptian monuments, on which gold and 
silver are shown to have been kept in the form of 
rings. The gold rings found in the Celtic countries 
have been held to have had the same use. We 
have no certain record of the use of riug-money or 
other uncoined money in antiquity excepting among 
the Egyptians, It can scarcely be doubted that the 
Assyrians and Babylonians adopted, if they did not 
originate, this custom.—-2, The Antiquity of Coined 
Money.— Respecting the origin of coinage there are 
two accounts seemingly at variance: some saying 
that Phidon king of Argos first struck money, and 
according to Ephorus, in Aegina; but Herodotus 
ascribing its invention to the Lydians, The former 
statement probably refers to the origin of the coinage 
of European Greece, the latter to that of Asiatic 
Greece. On the whole it seems reasonable to carry 
up Greek coinage to the 8th century B.c. Purely 
Asiatic coinage cannot be taken up to so early a 
date. The more archaic Persian coins secm to be 
of the time of Darius Hystaspis, or possibly Cyrus, 
and certainly not much older; and there is no 
Asiatic money, not of Greek cities, that cin be rea- 
sonably assigned to an earlier period.—3. Notices 
of Uncoined Money in the O. T.—'There is no dis- 
tinct mention of coined money in the books of the 
O. T. written before the return from Babylon. In 
the history of Abraham we read that Abimelech 
gave the patriarch “a thousand [pieces] of silver,” 
apparently to purchase veils for Sarah and her 
attendants; but the passage is extremely difficult 
(Gen. xx. 16), The narrative of the purchase of’ 
the burial-place from Ephron gives us further in- 
sight into the use of money at that time (Gen. 
xxiii. 3, 9, 16). Here a currency is clearly indi- 
cated like that which the monuments of Egypt 
show to have been there used in a very remote 
age. A-similar purchase is recorded of Jacob, who 
bought a parcel of a field at Shalem for a hundred 
kesitahs (xxxiii. 18, 19), But what is the fesitah ? 
The old interpreters supposed it to mean a lamb, 
and it has been imagined to have been a coin bear- 
ing the figure of a lamb. Thronghout the history 
of Joseph we find evidence of the constant use of 
money in preference to barter (Gen. xliii. 21, xlvii. 
13-16). At the time of the Exodus money seems 
to have been still weighed (Ex. xxx. 13). Here 
the shekel is evidently a weight, and of a special 
system of which the standard examples were prob- 
ably kept by the priests. Throughout the Law 
money is spoken of as in ordinary use; but only 
silver money, gold being mentioned as valuable, 
but not clearly as used in the same manner, We 
may thus sum up our results respecting the money 
mentioned in the bouks of Scripture written hefore 
the return from Babylon. From the time of Abra- 
ham silver money appears to have been in general 
use in Egypt and Canaan. This money was weighed 
when its value had to be determined, and we may 
therefore conclude that it was not of a settled 
system of weights, Since the money of Egypt and 
that of Canaan are spoken of together, we may rea- 
sonably suppose they were of the same kind. It is 
even probable that the form in both ‘cases was 
similar or the same, since the ring-money of Egypt 
resembles the ordinary’ ring-money of the Celts, 
among whom it was probably first introduced by 
the Phocnician traders, We find no evidence in the 
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Bible of the use of coined money by the Jews before | Book of Maccabees, that Antiochus VII. granted to 
the time of EzraII, CoINED Money. 1. The | Simon the Maccabee permission to coin money with 
Principal Monetary Systems of Antiquity.—Some | his own stamp, as well as other privileges (xv, 6) 
notice ef the principal monetary systems of an- | This was in the fourth year of Simon’s pontiticate, 
tiquity, as determined by the joint evidence of the | B.c. 140, The earliest Jewish coins were until 
coins and of ancient writers, is necessary to render | lately considered to have been struck by Simon 
the next section comprehensible, The earliest Greek | on receiving the permission of Antiochus VIl. 
coins, by which we here intend those struck in the 
age before the Persian War, are of three talents or 
standards: the Attic, the Aeginetan, and the Mace- 
donian or earlier Phoenician, The oldest coins of 
Athens, of Aegina, and of Macedon and Thrace, 
we should sclect as typical respectively of these 
standards; obtaining as the weight of the Attic 
drachm about 67°5 grains troy; of the Aeginetan, 
about 96; and of the Macedonian, about 58, or 
116, if its drach be what is now generally held to 
be the didrachm. The electrum coinage of Asia 
Minor probably affords examples of the use by the 
Greeks of a fourth talent, which may be called the 
later Phoenician, if we hold the staters to have 
been tetradrachms, for their full weight is about | The average weight of the silver coins is about 220 
248 grs.; but it is possible that the pure gold | grains troy for the shekel, and 110 for the half- 
which they contain, about 186 grs., should alone | shekel, The shekel corresponds almost exactly to 
be taken into account, in which case they would be | the tetradrachm or didrachm of the earlier Phoe- 
dlidrachms on the Aeginetan standard. The Euboic | nician talent in use in the cities of Phoenicia under 
talent of the writers we recognize nowhere in the | Persian rule, and after Alexander's time at Tyre, 
coinage. We must now briefly trace the history of | Sidon, and Berytus, as well as in Egypt, It is re 
these talents, (a.) The Attic talent was from a | presented in the LXX, by didrachm, a rendering 
very early period the standard of Athens. If Solon which has occasioned great difficulty to numb 
really reduced the weight, we have no money of the | matists. The natural explanation seems to us to 
city of the older currency. Corinth followed the | be that the Alexandrian Jews adopted for the 
same system}; and its use was diffused by the great | shekel the term didrachm as the common name of 
influence of these two leading cities. In Sicily and | the coin corresponding in weight to it, and that it 
Italy, after, in the case of the former, a limited use thus became in Hebraistic Greek the equivalent of 
of the Aeginetan talent, the Attic weight became | shekel. There is no ground for supposing & dif- 
universal. After Alexander's time the other talents | ference in use in the LXX. and N. T. The fabric 
were partly restored, but the Attic always re- | of the silver coins above described is so different 
mained the chief. (b.) The Aeginetan talent was | from that of any other ancient money, that it 1 
mainly used in Greece Proper and the islands, and extremely hard to base any argument on it alone, 
seems to have been annihilated by Alexander, or by | and the cases of other special classes, as the an- 
the general issue of a coin equally assignable to it or | cient money of Cyprus, show the danger of such 
the Attic standard as a hemidrachm or a tetrobolon. | reasoning. Some have been disposed to cunsider 
(c.) The Macedonian talent, besides being used in | that it proves that these coins cannot be later than 
Macedon and in some Thracian cities before Alex- | the time of Nehemiah, others will not admit It to 
ander, was the standard of the great Phoenician | be later than Alexander's time, while some still 
cities under Persian rule, and was afterwards re- | that it is not too archaic for the Maccabean per 
stored in most of them. (d.) The later Phoenician | The inscriptions of these coins, and all the other 
talent was always used for the official coinage of | Hebrew inscriptions of Jewish coins, are in & cha- 
the Persian kings and commanders, and after the | racter of which there are few other examples, A8 
earliest period was very general in the Persian em- | Gesenius has observed, it bears a strong resemb mF 
pire. Respecting the Koman coinage it is only ne- | to the Samaritan and Phoenician, and we may rm 
cessary here to state that the origin of the weights | to the Aramean of coins which must be ully 
of its gold and silver money is undoubtedly Greek. distinguished from the Aramean of the papy7? 
—2. Coined Money mentioned in the Bible—The | found in Egypt. The meaning of the inscriptions 
earliest distinct. mention of coins in the Bible is | does not offer matter for controversy. Their nature 
held to refer to the Persian money. In Ezra (ii. | would indicate a period of Jewish freedom from 
69, viii. 27) and Nehemiah (vii. 70-72) current | Greek influence as well as independence, and Th 
gold coins are spoken of under the name darcémén | use of an era dating from: its commencement. Ke 
ddarcén, which only occurs in the plural, and | old explanation of the meaning of the types ° : 
appears to correspond to the Daric. The Apocrypha shekels and half-shekels, that they represent 
contains the earliest distinct allusion to the coining | pot of manna and Aaron’s rod that budded, seems 
of Jewish money, where it is narrated, in the First ar 
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the same time is not to be doubted. From this 
inquiry we may lay down the following particulars 
as a basis for the attribution of this class :—1, The 
shekels, half-shekels, and corresponding copper 
coins, may be on the evidence of fabric and inserip- 
tions of any age from Alexander's time until the 
earlier period ot the Maccabees. 2. They must be- 
long to a time of independence, and one at which 
Greek influence was excluded. 3. They date from 
an era of Jewish independence. M. de Saulcy, 
struck by the ancient appearance of the silver 
coins, and disregarding the difference in style of the 
copper, has conjectured that the whole class was 
struck at some early period of prosperity, He 
fixes upon the puntiticate of Jaddua, and supposes 
them to have been first issued when Alexander 
granted great privileges to the Jews; but there are 
many difficulties in the way of this supposition. 
The basis we have laid down is in entire accordance 


with the old theory, that this class of coins was! 


issued by Simon the Maccabee. M. de Saulcy would, 
however, urge against our conclusion the circum- 
stance that he has attributed small copper coins all 
of one and the same class to Judas the Maccabee, 
Jonathan, and John Hyrcanus, and that the very 
dissimilar coins hitherto attributed to Simon, must 
therefore be of another period. If these attribu- 
tions be correct, his deduction is perfectly sound ; 
bat the circumstance that Simon alone is unrepre- 
sented in the series, whereas we have most reason 
to look for coins of him, is extremely suspicious. 
We shall, however, show in discussing this class, 
that we have discovered evidence which seems to us 
sufficient to induce us to abandon M. de Saulcy’s 
classification of copper coins to Judas and Jonathan, 
and to commence the series with those of John Hyr- 
canus. For the present therefore we adhere to 
the old attribution of the shekels, half-shekels, and 
similar copper coins, to Simon the Maccabee. We 
how give a list of all the principal copper coins of 
a later date than those of the class described above 
and anterior to Herod, according to M. de Saulcy’s 
arrangement :——COPPER Coins, 1. Judus Maccu- 
baeus, 2. Jonathan. 8. Simon (wanting). 4. 
John Hyrcanus, 5, Judas-Aristobulus and Anti- 
gonus, 6, Alerander Jannaeus. Alexandra, 
Hyrcanus (no coins),  Aristobulus (no coins). 
Ayrcanus (no coins). Oligarchy (no coins). Aris 
tobulus and (no coins). Hyrcanus again 
restored (no coins). Antiyonus. This arrange- 
ment is certain!y the most satisfactory that has 
been yet proposed, but it presents serious diffi- 
culties, The most obvious of these is the absence 
of coins of Simon, for whose money we have more 
reason to look than for that of any other Jewish 
ruler, A second difficulty is that the series of 
small copper coins, having the same, or essentially 
same, reverse-type, commences with Judas, and 
should rather commence with Simon. A third 
difficulty is that Judas bears the title of priest, and 
ata of high-priest. These objections are, how- 
ever, all trifling in comparison with one that seems 
never to have struck any inquirer. These small 
pad coins have for the main part of their reverse- 
Ki a Greek symbol, the united cornua copiae, and 
ef therefore distinctly belong to a period of Greek 
ri uence. Is it possible that Judas the Maccabee, 
restorer of the Jewish worship, and the sworn 
sci of all heathen customs, could have struck 
oney with a type derived from the heathen? It 
“ems to us that this is an impossibility, and that 


“ 
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the use of such a type points to the time when 
prosperity had corrupted the ruling family, and 
Greek = once more were powerful in their in- 
fluence. This period may be considered to com- 
mence in the rule of John Hyrcanus. Thos far 
there is high probability that M. de Saulcy’s attri- 
butions before John Hyrcanus are extremely doubt- 
ful. On these and other grounds we maintain 
Bayer’s opinion that the Jewish coinage begins 
with Simon, we transfer the coins of Jonathan the 
high-priest to Alexander Jannaeus, and propose the 
following arrangement of the known money of the 
princes of the period we have been just consider- 
ing:—John Hyrcanus, B.C. 135-106.—Copper 
coins, with Hebrew inscription, “John the high- 
priest ;” on some A, marking alliance with Anti- 
ochus VII., Sidetes—Aristobulus and Antigonus, 
B.C. 106-105 (probable attribution).—Copper coins 
with Hebrew inscription, ‘‘ Judah the Aigh (?) 
priest ;” copper coins with Greek inscription, 
“ Judah the king,” and A. for Antigonus (?). M. 
de Saulcy supposes that Aristobulus bore the Heb. 
name Judah, and there is certainly some probab- 
ility in the conjecture, though the classification 
of these coins cannot be regarded as more than 
tentative. Alexander Jannacus, B.C. 105-78.— 
First coinage: copper coins with bilingual inscrip- 
tions—Greek, ‘ Alexander the king ;” Hebrew, 
“ Jonathan the king.” Second coinage: copper 
coins with Hebrew inscription, ‘ Jonathan the 
high-priest ;” and copper coins with Greek inscrip- 
tion, “ Alexander the king.” (The assigning of 
these latter two to the same ruler is confirmed by 
the occurrence of Hebrew coins of “ Judah the 
high-priest,” and Greek ones of “ Judas the king,” 
which there is good reason to attribute to one and 
the same person.)=Alerandra, B.C, 78-69.—The 
coin assigned to Alexandra by M. de Saulcy may 
be of this sovereign, but those of Alexander are so 
frequently blundered that we are not certain that 
it was not struck by him.—Hyrcanus, B.C. 69-66 
(no coins). Artstobulus, B.C. 66-63 (no coins). 
Hyrcanus restored, B.C. 63-57 (no coins). Oli- 
garchy, B.C. 57-47 (no coins), -Aristobulus and 
Alerander, B.C. 49 (no coins). Hyrcanus again, 
B.C. 47-40 (no coins). Antigonus, B.c. 40-37.— 
Copper coins with bilingual inscriptions. It is not 
necessary to describe in detail the money of the 
time commencing with the reign of Herod and 
closing under Hadrian. The money of Herod is 
abundant, but of inferior interest to the earlier 
coinage, from its generally having a thoroughly 
Greek character. It is of copper only, and seems 
to be of three denominations, the smallest being 
apparently a piece of brass, the next larger its 
double, and the largest its triple, as M. de Saulcy 
has ingeniously suggested. The smallest is the 
commonest, and appears to be the farthing of the 
N.T, The com engraved below is of the smallest 
denomination of these. The money of Herod 
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Archelaus, and of the similar coinage of the 
Greek Imperial class, of Roman rulers with 
Greek inscriptions, present no remarkable peculi- 
arities. There are several passages in the Gospels 
which throw light upon the coinage of the time. 
When the twelve were sent forth our Lord thus 
commanded them, ‘“ Provide neither gold, nor 
silver, nor brass in your purses”’ (lit. ‘‘ girdles’), 
Matt. x. 9. In the paraliel passages, in St. Mark 
(vi. 8), copper alone is mentioned for money, the 
Palestiman currency being mainly of this metal, 
although silver was coined by some cities of Phoe- 
nicia and Syria, and gold and silver Roman money 
was also in use. St. Luke, however, uses the term 
“money” (ix. 3), which may be accounted for by 
his less Hebraistic style. The coins mentioned by 
the Evangelists, and first those of silver, are the 
following :—The stater is spoken of in the account 
of the miracle of the tiibute-money, The receivers 
of didrachms demanded the tribute, but St. Peter 
found in the fish a stater, which he paid for our 
Lord and himself (Matt. xvii. 24-27). This stater 
was therefore a tetradrachm, and it is verv note- 
worthy that at this period almost the only Greek 
Imperial silver coin in the East was a tetradrachm, 
the didrachm being probably unkuown, or very 
little coined. The didrachm is mentioned as a 
money of account in the passage above cited, as the 
equivalent of the Hebrew shekel. The denarius, or 
Roman penny, as well as the Greek drachm, then 
of about the same weight, are spoken of as current 
coins (Matt. xxii, 15-21; Luke xx. 19-25), Of 
copper coins the farthing and its half, the mite, 
are spoken of, and these probably formed the chief 
native currency. The proper Jewish series closes 
with the money of the famous Barkobab, who 
headed the revolt in the time of Hadrian, His 
most important coins are shekels, of which we here 
engrave one. 









Ey 
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Money-changers (Matt, xxi. 12; Mark xi. 15; 
John ii. 15). According to Ex, xxx. 13-15, every 
Israelite who had reached or passed the age of 
twenty must pay into the sacred treasury, when- 
ever the nation was numbered, a half-shekel as an 
offering to Jehovah. The money-changers whom 
Chiist, for their impiety, avarice, and fraudulent 
Cealing, expelled from the Temple, were the dealers 
who supplied half-shekels, for such a premium as 
they might be able to exact, to the Jews from all 
yarts of the world, who assembled at Jerusalem 
during the great festivals, and were required to pay 
their tribute or ransom money in the Hebrew coin. 
The word tpawe(irns, in Matt. xxv, 27, is a general 
term for banker or broker, 

onth, The terms for ‘month ” and “ moon” 
have the same close connexion in the Hebrew lan- 
gunge, as in our own and in the Indo-European 
languages generally, The most important point 





MONTE 


in connexion with the month of the Hebrews is its 
length, and the mode by which it was calculated. 
The difficulties attending this enquiry are cousider- 
able in consequence of the scantiness of the data. 
Though it may fairly be presumed from the terms 
used that the month originally corresponded to 8 
lunation, no reliance can be placed on the mere 
verbal argument to prove the exact length of the 
month in historical times. The word appears even 
in the earliest times to have passed into its second- 
ary sense, as describing a period approaching to a 
lunation ; for, in Gen. vii. 11, viii. 4, where we 
first meet with it, equal periods of 30 days are 
described, the interval between the 17th days of 
the second and the seventh months being equal to 
150 days (Gen. vii. 11, viii. 3, 4,. We have there- 
fore in this instance an approximation to the solar 
month, From the time of the institution of the 
Mosaic law downwards the month appears to have 
been a lunar one. The cycle of religious feasts com- 
mencing with the Passover, depended not simply 
on the month, but on the moon ; the 14th of Abib 
was coincident with the full moon; and the new 
moons themselves were the occasions of regular 
festivals (Num, x. 10, xxviii. 11-14), The com- 
mencement of the month was generally decided by 
observation of the new moon, which may be de- 
tected about forty hours after the period of its con- 
junction with the sun. According to the Rabbinical 
rule, however, there must at all times have been a 
little uncertainty beforehand as to the exact day on 
which the month would begin ; for it depended not 
only on the appearance, but on the announcement; 
if the important word Mekuddash were not pro- 
nounced until after dark, the following day was 
the first of the month; if before dark, then that 
day (Rosh hash. 3, §1). But we can hardly sup- 
pose that such a strict rule of observation prevailed 
in early times, nor was it in any way necessary; 
the recurrence of the new moon can be predicted 
with considerable accuracy. The length of the 
month by observation would be alternately 29 and 
30 days, nor was it allowed by the Tulmudists 
that a month should fall short of the former or 
exceed the latter number, whatever might be the 
state of the weather, The usual number of months 
in a year was twelve, as implied in 1 K. iv. 7; 
1 Chr. xxvii. 1-15; but inasmuch as the Hebrew 
months coincided, as we shall presently show, with 
the seasons, it follows as a matter of course that 
an additional month must have been inserted about 


every third year, which would bring the number 


up to thirteen. No notice, however, is taken oh 
this month in the Bible. In the moder Jews 
calendar the intercalary month is introduced seven 
times in every 19 years, according to the Metonic 
cycle, which was adopted by the Jews about ne 
360. The usual method of designating the months 
was by their numerical order, ¢. 9. Sarre 
month” (Gen. vii. 11), “ the fourth month { af 
xxv. 3); and this was generally retained even "ae 
the names were given, ¢.g. “in the month i 
which is the second month ” (1 K. vi. 1), iE th 
third month, that is, the month Sivan (Esth. 
viii. 9), An exception occurs, however, in a 
to Abib in the early portion of the Bible (Ex. = 
4, xxiii. 15; Deut. xvi. 1), which is always ne 
tioned by name alone. The practice of the ae 
of the post-Babylonian period in this respect "a0" 
Ezra, Esther, and Zechariah specify both the naa 
and the numerical order; Nehemish only 
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former; Daniel and Haggai only the latter. The| in Ecclus. xliii. 6, 7. Besides this, it had its 
names of the months belong to two distinct perieds ; | special office in the distribution of light; it was 
in the first place we have those peculiar to the | appointed “ to rule over the night,” as the sun over 
period of Jewish independence, of which four only, | the day, and thus the Appearance of the two founts 
even including Abib, which we hardly regard as a| of light served “to divide between the day and 
proper name, are mentioned, viz.: Abib, in which! between the night.” The inferiority of its light is 
the Passover fell (Ex. xiii. 4, xxiii, 15, xxxiv. 18; occasionally noticed, as in Gen. i, 165 in Cant. vi. 
Dent. xvi. 1), and which was established as the 10, and in Is. xxx. 26. The coldness of the night- 
first month in commemoration ef the exodus (Ex. | dews is prejudicial to the health, and particularly 
xii. 2); Zif, the second month (1 K. vi. 1, 37) ;] to the eves of those who are exposed to it, and the 
Bul, the eighth (1 K. vi. 38); and Ethanim, the| idea expressed in Ps. cxxi. 6 may have reference 
seventh (1 K. viii. 2). In the second place we/|to the general or the particular evil effect. The 
have the names which prevailed subsequently to/ worship.ef the moon was extensively practised by 
the Babylonish captivity ; of these the following | the natiens of the East, and under a variety of 
seven appear in the Bible:—Nisan, the first, in aspects. In Egypt it was honoured under the form 
which the passover was held (Neh. ii. | ; Esth. iii, | of Isis, and was one of the only two deities which 
7); Siva, the third (Esth. viii. 9; Bar. i. 8); Elul,| commanded the reverence of all the Egyptians. 
the sixth (Neh. vi. 15; 1 Mace. xiv. 27); Chisleu, | In Syyia it was represented by that one of the 
the ninth (Neh. i. 1; Zech. vii. 1 j 1 Mace. i. 54); | Ashtaroth, surnamed “ Karnaim,” from the horns of 
Tebeth, the tenth (Esth. ii, 16) ; Sebat, the eleventh | the crescent moon by which she was distinguished, 
(Zech. i. 73 1 Mace, xvi. 14); and Adar, the! There are indications of a very early introduction 
twelfth (Esth. iii. 7, viii. 12; 2 Macc. xv. 26).| into the countries adjacent to Palestine of a species 
The names of the remaining five occur in the Tal-| of worship distinct from any that we have hitherto 
mad and other works; they were Ivar, the second noticed, vtz. of the direct homage of the heavenly 
(Targum, 2 Chr. xxx. 2); Tammuz, the fourth ; | bodies, sun, moon and stars, which is the character= 
Ab, the fifth, and Tisri, the seventh; and Mar-| istic of Sabianism. The first notice we have of this 
cheshvan, the eighth. The name of the intercalary | is in Job (xxxi, 26, 27), and it is observable that 
month was Veadar, t. ¢. the additional Adar. | the warning of Moses (Deut. iv. 19) is directed 
Subsequently to the establishment of the Syro-/ against this nature-worship, rather than against 
onian empire, the use of the Macedonian | the form of moon-worship, which the Issaelites 
calendar ‘was gradually adopted for purposes of| must have witnessed in Egypt. At a later period, 
literature or intercommunication with other coun- however, the worship of the moon in its grosser 
tries. The only instance in which the Macedonian | form of idol-worship was introduced from Syria, 
hames appear in the Bible is in 2 Mace. xi. 30, 33, | In the figurative language of Scripture the moon 
38, where we have notice of Xanthicus in combina- | is frequently noticed as presaging events of the 
tion with another named Dioscorinthius (ver. 21), | greatest importance through the temporary or per- 
which does not “ppear in the Macedonian calendar. | manent withdrawal of its light (Is. xiii. 10; Joel 
It is most probable that the author of 2 Mace, or} ii. 31; Matt. xxiv, 29; Mak xiii, 24), 
4 copyist was familiar with the Cretan calendar,| Moon, New. [New Moon. ] 
which contained a month named Dioscurus, holding; = Moosi'as, Apparently the same as MAASEIAII 4 
the same place in the calendar as the Macedonian | (1 Esdr, ix. 31 ; comp. Ear. x. 30). 
Dystrus, 4, , immediately before Xanthicus, and; Morasthite, The, that is, the native of a place 
that he substituted one for the other. The identi-/ named Morusneti. It occurs twice (Jer. xxvi. 
cation of the Jewish months with our own cannot 18; Mic. i. 1), each time as the description of the 
be effected with Precision on account of the varia- prophet Mican., 
tions that must inevitably exist between the lunar Mordecai, the deliverer, under Divine Provi- 
and the solar month. At present Nisan answers | dence, of the Jews from the destruction plotted 
to March, but in early times it coincided with | against them by Haman the chief minister of 
April. Zif or Iyar would correspond with May, | Xerxes; the institutor of the feast of Purim. He 
Sivan with June, Tammuz with July, Ab with was a Benjamite, avd one of the captivity, residing 
August, Elul with September, Ethanim or Tisri| in Shushan. From the time of Esther being queen 
with October, Bul or Marcheshvan with November, | he was one of those ‘who sat in the king's gate.’ 
Chisleu_ with December, Tebeth with January, | In this situation he saved the king's life by die- 
bat with February, and Adar with March, cevering the conspiracy of two of the eunuchs to 
oon. It is worthy of observation that neither | kill him. When the decree for the massacre of all 
of the terms by which the Hebrews designated the} the Jews in the empire was known, it was at his 
moon contains any reference to its office or essential | earnest advice and exhortation that Esther under- 
Character : they simply describe it by the accidental | took the perilous task of interceding with the king 
UMIY of colour, yardach, signitving « pale,” o: |on their ‘behalf Whether, as some think, his re- 
Yellow,” lebandh, “ white.” The moon held wn} fusal to bow before Haman arose from religious 
mportant place in the kingdom of nature, as known | scruples, as it’ such salutation as was practised in 
G ebews. Jn the history of the creation | Persia, were akin to idolatry, or whether, as seems 
en, i, 14-16), it Appears simuitaneously with the| far more probable. he iefused frum a stern un- 
sun, and is described in terms which imply its} willingness as a Jew to bow before an Amalekite, 
pendence of that body as tar as its light is con-/| im either ease the affront put by him upon Haman 


ie ~ Conjointly with the sun, it was appointed was the immediate cause of the fatal decree. Any 
Feed signs aud for seasons, and for days and years;”| how, he and Esther were the instruments in the 
“ough in this respect it exercised a more important | hand of God of averting the threatened ruin, The 


influence, if by the “seasons ” we understand the | incidents of his history are too well known to need 
ine religious festivals of the Jews, as is parti-| to be further dwelt upon. It will be more useful, 


CoD in Ps, civ, 19, aud more at length | probably, to add such remarks as my one to 


L 
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point out Mordecai’s place in sacred, profane, and ) Tudela places the tomb of Mordecai and Esther at 
rabbinical history respectively. The first thing is | Hamadan, or Ecbatans. Others, however, place 
to fix his date. This is pointed out with great | the tomb of Mordecai in Susa. 
particularity by the writer himself, not only by the Mo'reh.—1. THE PLAIN, or PLAINS (or, as it 
years of the king’s reign, but by his own genealogy in should rather be rendered, the OAK or OAKS), OF 
ch. ii. 5,6. Three things are predicated of Mordecai: Moreu. The Oak of Moreh was the first 
(1) that he lived in Shushan; (2) that his name halting place of Abram after his entrance into 
was Mordecai, son of Jair, son of Shimei, son of |the land of Canaan (Gen. xii. 6). It was at the 
Kish the Benjamite who was taken captive with | “place of Shechem ’”’ (xii. 6), close to the moun- 
Jehoiachin ; (3) that he brought up Esther. ‘This| tains of Ebal and Gerizim (Deut. xi. 30). There 
genealogy does then fix with great certainty the | is reason for believing that this place, the scene of 
age of Mordecai. He was great grandson of a con- | so important an occurrence in Abram’s early resid- 
temporary of Jehoiachin. Now four generations | ence in Canaan, may have been also that of one 
cover 120 years—and 120 years from B.C. 599 | even more important, the crisis of his later life, 
bring us to B.C. 479, f. 6. to the Gth year of the | the offering of Isaac, on a mountain in “ the land 
reign of Xerxes. And now it would seem both of Moriah.” Whether the eaks of Moreh had any 
ible and probable that the Mordecai mentioned | connexion with—2. Tae Hitt or Mores, at the 
in the duplicate passage, Ezr. ii. 2: Neh. vii. 7,98} foot of which the Midianites and Amalekites were 
one of the leaders of the captives who returned from encamped before Gideon’s attack upoo them (Judg. 
time to time from Babylon to Judaea, was the} vii. 1), seems, to say the least, most uncertain. 
same as Mordecai of the book of Esther. As Copious as are the details furnished of that great 
regards his place in profane history, the domestic | event of Jewish history, those whlch enable us to 
annals of the reign of Xerxes are so scanty, that it | judge of its precise situation are very scanty. Bat 
would not surprise us to find no mention of Mor-|'a comparison of Judg. vi. 33 with vii. 1 makes it 
decai. But there is a person named by Ctesias, evident that it lay in the valley of Jezreel, rather 
who probably saw the very chronicles of the kings | on the north side of the. valley, and north also of 
of Media and Persia referred to in Esth. x. 2,|the eminence on which Gideon's little bend of 
whose name and character present some points of | heroes was clustered. ‘These conditions are most 
resemblance with Mordecai, viz. Matacas, or Na- 

















accurately fulfilled if we assume Jebel ed-Duby, 
the Little Hermon” of the modern travellers, to 
and the most powerful of them all. He relates of | be Moreh, the Ain-Jalood to be the spring . 


him, that when Xerxes after his return from Greece | Harod, and Gideon's position to have been on t 
north-east slope of Jebel Fukda (Mount Gilles) 


between the village of Nuris and the last-mention 


he sent Matacas the eunuch, to insult the god, | spring. 
and to plunder his property, which Matacas did,| Moresh’eth-Gath, a place named by the prophet 
and returned to Xerxes. The known hatred of | Micah only (Mic. i. 14), in company wit: H 
Xerxes to idol-worship makes his selection of a Achzib, Mareshah, and other towns of the baie, 
Jew for his prime minister very probable, and district of Judah. Micah was himself the native o 
there are strong points of resemblance in what is|a place called Moresheth. ; 
thus related of Matacas, and what we know from | in the Onomasticon, describe Morasthi as 4 moder- 
Scripture of Mordecai. Again, that Mordecai was, | ate-sized village near Eleutheropolis, to the 
what Matacas is related to have been, a eunuch, | Supposing Beitjibrin to be Eleutheropolis, nM 
traces of the name of Moresheth-gath have been yet 
discovered in this direction. On 
Mori'ah.—1 Tue LAND OF Morin. 
gate, from his aocess to the court of the women, | “one of the mountains” in this distri the 
and from his being raised to the highest post of | the sacrifice of Isanc (Gen. xxii. oe told but 
no ” 


history was so often the case with the king’s | it was a conspicuous one, visible from “afar © 


given for the name Mordecai is that favoured by 
Gesenius, who connects it with Merodach the Ba- 
bylonian idol, called Mardok in the cuneiform in- aA es) 
scriptions. But it is highly improbable that the | spot Jehovah-jireh, “ Jehovah sees” (#- ¢ prov! He 
name of a Babylonian idol should have been given | and thus originated a proverb referring to the P In 
to him under the Persian dynasty. If then we vidential and opportune interference of God. tt is 
suppose the original form of the name to have been | the mount of Jehovah, He will be ser 
Matacai, it would easily in the Chaldee orthography | most natural to take the “ 
become Mordecai. As regards his place in Rab- | same district with that in which the “ that 
binical estimation, Mordecai, as is natural, stands ‘* plain”) of Moreh” was situated, and arn 
very high. The interpolations in the Greek book | which contains Jerusalem, as the modern tr, 

of Esther are one indication of his popularity with | which would identify the Moriah of Gen. 33% 
his countrymen, The Targum (of late date) shows | that of 2 Chr. iii. 1, affirms.—2. Mou 
that this increased rather than diminished with the | The name ascribed, in 2 Chr. iit. Temple; 
lapse of centuries. It is said of Mordecai that he | eminence on which Solomon built the Temp A 


knew the seventy la ; | 6s to David : : 
ty languages, i.e. the languages of | “ where He appeared to ed in the thresbing-floot 


of Isaac, Abraham, with play on the name ° 


Moriah impossible to convey in English, cate 


all the nations mentioned in Gen. x., which the | pla i 

_e ce which David prepare’ ©. . 
Jews count as seventy nations, and that his age of Araunah the Jebusite.” From the wore 
exceeded 400 years. He is continually designated | Araunah, the inference is natural the ae 0 


by the appeliation “the Just.” Benjamin of | pearance” alluded to occurred 8 
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purchase of the threshing-floor by David, and his | custom of this kind existed among the Turks, but 
erection thereon of the altar (2 Sam. xxiv.; 1 Chr. | there is no distinct trace of it among the Hebrews, 
xi.) But it will be observed that nothing is said | Such, however, is supposed to be the reference in 
in the narratives of that event of any “ appearance” | the proverb by Mr. Roberta, who illustrates it from 
of Jehovah. A tradition which first appears in a | his Indian experience, 

definite shape im Josephus, and is now almost uni- Morter (Gen. xi, 3; Ex. i, 14; Lev. xiv, 42, 
versally accepted, asserts that the “ Mount Moriah” 45; Is. xli. 25; Ez. xiii. 10, 11, 14, 15, xxii. 28; 
of the Chronicles is identical with the “ mountain” | Nah. iii. 14). The various compacting substances 
in “the land of Moriah” of Genesis, and that the | used in Oriental buildings appear to be—1. bitu- 
spot on which Jehovah appeared to David, and on men, as in the Babylonian Structures; 2. common 
which the Temple was built, was the very spot of | mud or moistened clay; 3. a very firm cement 
the sacrifice of Isaac. But the single occurrence of compounded of sand, ashes, and lime, in the pro- 
the name in this one passage of Chronicles is surely | portions respectively of 1, 2, 3, well pounded, 
not enough to establish a coincidence, which if we vometimes mixed and sometimes coated with oil, so 
consider it is little short of miraculous, Except in| as to form a surface almost impenetrable to wet or 
the case of’ Salem, and that is by no means ascer-| the weather. In Assyrian, and also Egyptian brick 
tained—the name of Abraham does not appear once | buildings stubble or straw, as hair or wool among 
in connexion with Jerusalem or the later royal or | ourselves, was added to incrense the tenacity, 
ecclesiastical glories of Israel. Jerusalem lies out Mo'serah, Dent. x. 6, apparently the same as 
of the path of the patriarchs, and has no part in | Moseroth, Num. xxxiii. 30, its plural form, the 
the history of Israel till the establishment of the name of a place near Mount Hor. Hengstenberg 
monarchy. But in addition to this, Jerusalem is thinks it lay in the Arabah, where that mountain 
incompatible with the circumstances of the narrative overhangs it, Burckhardt suggests that possibly 
of Gen. xxii, To name only two instances—(1.) Wady Mousa, near Petra and Mount Hor, may 
The Temple mount cannot be spoken of as a| contain a corruption of Mosera. This does not 
conspicuous eminence. It is not visible till the seem likely. 

traveller is close upon it at the southern edge of| Mo'ses (Heb. Mésheh =“ drawn ”"). The legis- 
the valley of Hinnom, from whence he looks down lator of the Jewish people, and in a certain sense 
Upon it as on a lower eminence. (2.) If Salem | the founder of the Jewish religion. The materials 
was Jerusalem, then the trial of Abraham’s faith, | for his life are—I. The details preserved in the 
instead of taking place in the lonely and desolate | Pentateuch. II. The allusions in the Prophets and 
spot implied by the narrative, where not even fire| Psalms, IT. The Jewish traditions preserved in 
was to be obtained, and where no help but that of | the N. T. (Acts vii. 20-38 ; 2 Tim. iii, 8,9; Heb. 
the Almighty was nigh, actually took place under | xi. 23-28 ; Jude 9); and in Josephus, Philo, and 
the very walls of the city of Melchizedek. But,|/Clemens Alex. IV. The heathen traditions of 
While there is no trace except in the single passage | Manetho, Lysimachus, and Chaeremon, preserved 
quoted of Moriah being attached to any part of! in Josephus, of Artapanus and others in Eusebius, 
Jerusalem —on the other hand in the slightly | and of Hecataeus. V. The Mussulman traditions 
in the Koran, and the Arabian legends, VI. 
Apocryphal Books of Moses: —(1) Prayers of 
Moses. (2) Apocalypse of Moses. (3) Ascension 
of Moses. VII. In modem times his career and 
legislation have been treated b Warburton, 
Michaelis, Ewald, and Bunsen. His life, in the 
later period of the Jewish history, was divided into 
three equal portions of forty years each (Acts vii. 
23, 30, 36). I. His birth and education. The 
immediate pedigree of Moses is as follows :— 


































Suggested that the lower of the two stones should 
be hollowed, that the corn might not escape, 
and that the Upper should be shaped so as 
to be convenient for holding. The pestle and 
mortar must have existed from a very early 





Period. The Israelites in the desert appear ae 

have possessed mortars and handmills among | i cae 
their necessary domestic utensils When the manna bain * 
fell they gathered it, and either ground it in the seabiisies Vance 


mill or pounded it in the mortar (Heb, médécah) 
till it was fit. for use (Num. xi. 8). So in the 
Present day stone mortars are used by the Arabs 
‘0 pound wheat for their national dish ibby. 
Another word mactésh (Prov. xxvii. 22), probably 

otes @ mortar of a larger kind in which corn ; on 
: Was pounded, Though thou bray the fool in the | The fact that he was of the tribe of Levi no doubt 
mortar among the bruised corn with the pestle, | contributed to the selection of that tribe as the 
yet will not his folly depart from him.” Corn | sacred caste, The Levitical parentage and the 
may be separated from its husk and all its good Egyptian origin both appear in the family names, 
Properties preserved by such an operation, but the Gershom, Eleazar, are both repeated in the 
00l's folly ig 80 essential a part of himself that no younger generations. Moses and Phtnehas are 
analogous Process can remove it from him. Such Egyptian. Moses was born according to Manetho 
“ems the natural interpretation of this remarkable | at Heliopolis, at the time of the deepest depression 
, Proverb, The language is intentionally exaggerated, | of his nation in the Egyptian servitude. His birth 
aod there is no necessity for supposing an allusion (according to Josephus) had been foretold to 
4 Mode of punishment by which criminals were | Pharaoh by the Egyptian magicians, and to his 
bab to death, b father Amram by a dream. The story “ his birth 
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is thoroughly Egyptian in its scene. The beauty | when he was resolved to reclaim his nationality. 
of the new-born babe—in the later versions of the | Here again the N. T. preserves the tradition in a 
story amplified into a beauty and size almost | distincter form than the account in the Pentateuch 
divine—induced the mother to make extraordinary | (Heb. xi. 24-26). According to the Egyptian 
efforts for its preservation from the general destruc- | tradition, although a priest of Heliopolis, he always 
tion of the male children of Israel. For three | performed his prayers according fo the custom of 
months the child was concealed in the house, | his fathers, outside the walls of the city, in the 
Then his mother placed him in a small boat or | open air, turning towards the sun-rising (Jos. 
basket of papyrus, closed against the water by|c. Apion. ii. 2). Various plots of assassination 
bitumen. This was placed among the aquatic | were contrived against him, which failed. The last 
vegetation by the side of one of the canals of the | was after he had already escaped across the Nile 
Nile. The mother departed as if unable to bear from Memphis, warned by his brother Aaron, and 
the sight. The sister lingered to watch her | when pursued by the assassin he killed him (i.). 
brother’s fate. ‘The Egyptian princess came down, | The same general account of conspiracies against his 
after the Homeric simplicity of the age, to bathe | life appears in Josephus (Ant. ii, 10). All that 
in the sacred river, or (Jos. Ant. ii. 9, §5) to play i i 
by its side. Her attendant slaves followed her. | is the simple and natural incident, 
She saw the basket in the flags, or (Jos. Zbid.) Israelite sutfering the bastinado from an Egyptian, 
borne down the stream, and despatched divers after | and thinking that they were alone, he slew the 
Egyptian, and buried the corpse in the sand. The 
fire of patriotism which thus turned him into a 
deliverer from the oppressors, turns him in the 







nurse. ‘The child was brought up as the princess's the malignity of his countrymen than by the enmity 
son, and the memory of the incident was long Beyond 
cherished in the name given to the foundling of 
the water’s side—whether according to its Hebrew | Sinai, its precise situation is unknown. There was 
or Egyptian form. Its Hebrew form is Mosheh, 

from Mashah, “to draw out ”—** because I have | by tanks for the watering of the flocks of the 
drawn him out of the water.” But this is pro- | Bedouin herdsmen. By this well the fugitive 
bably the Hebrew form given to a foreign word. seated himself, and watched the gathering of the 
In Coptic, mo = water, and ushe=saved. This is | sheep. There were the Arabian shepherds, and 
the explanation given by Josephus. The child was| there were also seven maidens, whom the shep- 
adopted by the princess. ‘Tradition describes its| herds rudely drove away from the water. 2H6 
beauty as so great that passers-by stood fixed to | chivalrous spirit which had already broken forth in 
jook at it, and labourers left their work to steal a behalf of his oppressed countrymen, broke 
glance (Jos. Ant. ii. 9, §6). From this time for | again in behalf of the distressed maidens. They 
many years Moses must be considered as an returned unusvally soon to their father, and to 
Egyptian. In the Peutateuch this period is a 
blank, but in the N. T. he is represented as | time had been “an Egyptian 


the fact that it was in or near the peninsula © 


and as “mighty in words and deeds ” (Acts vii. | later tradition over forty years (Acts vii. 30), an 
22). The following is a brief summary of the| Arabian. He married Zipporah, daughter of his 
Jewish and Egyptian traditions which fill up the host, to whom he also became the slave and shep- 
silence of the racied writer. He was educated at | herd (Ex. ii. 21, iii. 1). But 
Heliopolis (comp. Strabo, xvii, 1), and grew up this stay in Arabia is on Moses himself, It was ™ 
there as a priest, under his Egyptian name of | the seclusio 
Osarsiph or ‘Tisithen. He was taught the whole 
range of Greek, Chaldee, and Assyrian literature. 
From the Egyptians especially he learned mathem- 
atics, to train his mind for the unprejudiced re- original indications are too s) 
ception of truth (Philo, V. M. i. 5). He taught | fix the spot with any certainty. It wa ®.. 1. 
Orpheus, and was hence called by the Greeks back ” of the “ wilderness ” at Horeb (Ex. 1. ts, 
Musaeus (4d.), and bv the Egyptians Hermes (#.). | to which the Hebrew adds, whilst the LXX. om 
He taught grammar to the Jews, whence it spread | “the mountain of God.” Upon the mountain i 
to Phoenicia and Gyeece. He was sent on an) a well-known acacia, the thorn-tree of the ad 
expedition against the Ethiopians. He got rid of | spreading out its tangled branches, ick set wil 
the serpents of the country to be traversed by white thorns, over the rocky ground. Di ine 
turning baskets full of ibises upon them (Jos. Ant. | tree which became the symbol of the Aue 
ii, 10, §2), and founded the city of Hermopolis to Presence: a flame of fire in the midst of pene 
commemorate his victory. He advanced to Saba, which the dry branches would natarally Javed 
the capital of Ethiopia, and gave it the name of'| crackled and burnt in a moment, but which P ak F 
Meroe, fiom his adopted mether Merrhis, whom he | round it without consuming it. The rocky Bndal 
buried there (i).),  ‘Thaibis, the daughter of the | at once became “holy,” and the shephers eld 


king of Ethiopia, fell in love with him, and he | was to be taken off no less than on + revelation 


retumed in triumph to Egypt with her as his wife | of a palace or @ temple. The call o 
(Jos. /ind.), 1. The nurture of his mother is | was eerste The declaration of the of the 
ship spoken of as the link which bound him to | Name expresses the eternal self-existenc® 


is own people, and the time had at last arrived! One God, 2. The mission wa given to 


“entitled antependent Position to which her age 
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deliver his people. The two signs are characteristic | which he figures, or the messages which he delivers. 
—the one of his past Egyptian life—the other of This, however, is as incompatible with the general 


his active shepherd life. In the rush of leprosy into | tenor of the Scriptural account, as it is with the 
his hand is the link between him and the people j 


whom the Egyptians called a nation of lepers. In 
the transformation of his shepherd’s staff is the 


that staff was the symbol, into the great career 
which lay before it. He returns to Egypt from | cl 
his exile. His Arabian wife and her two infant 







There are two main characters in which he appears, 
as a Leader and as a Prophet, (a.) As a Leader, 
his chepherd’s staff, On the journey back to Egypt | his life divides itself into the three epochs—of the 
& mysterious incident occurred in the family. The | march to Sinai; the march from Sinai to Kadesh ; 
most probable explanation seems to be, that at the | and the conquest of the Transjordanic kingdoms, 


city, we have but 
The two main difficulties 
way this illness was connected by Zipporah with | which he encountered were the reluctance of the 


the fact that her son had not been circumcised, | people to submit to his guidance, and the impractic- 
She instantly performed the rite, and threw the | able nature of the country which they had to 
sharp instrument, stained with the fresh bluod, at | traverse. The incidents with which his name was 
the feet of her husband, exclaiming in the agony of specially connected both in the sacred narrative, 
mother’s anxiety for the life of her child—* A | and in the Jewish, Arabian, and heathen traditions, 
Dloody husband thou art, to cause the death of my | were those of supplying water, when most wanted, 
. In the Pentateuch these supplies of water take place 
at Marah, at Horeb, at Kadesh, and in the land of 

still thou art, but not so as to cause the child’s | Moab. Of the three first of these incidents, tradi- 
death, but only to bring about his circumcision.” | tional sites, bearing his name, are shown in the 
It would seem to have been in consequence of this | desert at the present day, though most of them are 
event, whatever it was, that the wife and her children | rejected by modern travellers. The route through 
Me sent back to Jethro, and remained with him | the wilderness is described as having been nade 


direction of the people first to the Red Sea, and 
g {then to Mount Sinai, is communicated through 


But Moses was the inspiring soul behind. 
ae The history of Moses henceforth is the history 


brother and sister were both endowed with pro- 
phetic gifts. The seventy elders, and Eldad and 
Medad also, all “ prophesied’? (Num. xi. 25-27). 
But Moses rose high above all these. With him 
the Divine revelations were made, “mouth to 
mouth, even apparently, and not in dark speeches, 
and the similitude of JEHOVAH shall he behold ” 
(Num. xii. 8). Of the especial modes of this more 
direct communication, four great examples are given, 
corresponding to four critical epochs in his historical 
career. (1.) The appearance of the Divine presence 
in the flaming acacia-tree has been already noticed. 
No form is described. “The Angel,” or “ Messen- 
ger,” is spoken of as being “in the flame ” (Ex. iii, 
2-6). (2.) In the giving of the Law from Mount 
Sinai, the outward form of the revelation was a 
thick darkness as of a thunder-cloud, out of which 
proceeded a voice (Ex. xix. 19, xx, 21). The re- 
velation on this occasion was especially of the Name 


since. In the traditions of the dese 

ee late or early, his name predominates ae 
= Ries one else. “The Books of Moses” 
inall py rth afterwards the Books of Samuel), 
of thon ity from his being the chief subject 
fdas ak It has sometimes been attempted to 
introment great character into a mere passive 
Muar of the Divine Will, as though he had 

borne no conscious part in the actions in 


ma 
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of JEHOVAH. On two occasions he is described as | The coincidences between the arrangements of the 
having penetrated within the darkness, and re-{ priesthood, the dress, the sacrifices, the ark, in the 
mained there, successively, for two periods of forty | two countries, are decisive. On the other hand, 
days, of which the second was spent in absolute|the proclamation of the Unity of God, implies 
seclusion and fasting (Ex. xxiv. 18, xxxiv. 28).| distinct antagonism, almost a conscious recoil 
(3.) It was nearly at the close of those communi-| against the Egyptian system. And the absence of 
cations in the mountains of Sinai that an especial | the doctrine of a future state proves at least a 
revelation was made to him personally. In the} remarkable independence of the Egyptian theology, — 
despondency produced by the apostasy of the molten | in which that great doctrine held so prominent a 
calf, he besought JEHOVAH to show him “‘ His| place. The prophetic office of Moses can only be 
glory.” The wish was thoroughly Egyptian. | fully considered in convexion with his whole 
But the Divine answer is thoroughly Biblical. It| character and appearance (Hos, xii, 13). He was 
announced that an actual vision of God was im-| ina sense peculiar to himself the founder and re- 
possible. ‘ Thou canst not see my face ; for there| presentative of his people. And, in accordanc: 
shall no man see my face and live.” He was| with this complete identification of himself with his 
commanded to hew two blocks of stone, like| nation, is the only strong personal trait which we 
those which he had destroyed. He was to come| are able to gather from his history (Num. xii. 3). 
absolutely alone. He took his place on a well-| The word “meek” is hardly an adequate reading 
known or prominent rock (‘the rock”) (xxxiii. | of the Hebrew term, which should be rather “much 
21). The cloud passed by (xxziv. 5, xxxiii. 22).| enduring.” It represents what we should now 
A voice proclaimed the two immutable attributes | designate by the word ‘‘disinterested.” All that 
of God, Justice and Love—in words which became | is told of him indicates a withdrawal of himself, s 
part of the religious creed of Israel and of the world | preference of the cause of his nation to his own 
(xxxiv. 6, 7). (4.) The fourth mode of Divine| interests, which makes him the most complete 
manifestation was that which is described as com- | example of Jewish petriotism, In exact conformity 
mencing at this juncture, and which continued with | with his life is the account of his end. The Book 
more or less continuity through the rest of his| of Deuteronomy describes, and is, the long last 
career, Immediately after the catastrophe of the| farewell of the prophet to his people. It takes 
worship of the calf, and apparently in consequence | place on the first day of the eleventh month of the 
of it, Moses removed the chief’ tent outside the| fortieth year of the wanderings, in the plains - 
camp, and invested it with a sacred character under | Moab (Deut. i. 3, 5). He is described as 120 
the name of ‘the Tent or Tabernacle of the Con-| years of age, but with his sight and his freshness 
gregation’’ (xxxiii. 7). This tent became hence-| of strength unabated (Deut. xxxiv. 7). The ad- 
forth the chief scene of his communications with | dress frum ch. i. to ch. xxx. contains the recapituls- 
God. It was during these communications that a| tion of the Law. Joshua is then appointed his 
peculiarity is mentioned which apparently had not| successor. The Law is written out, and 

been seen before. It was on his final descent from | to be deposited in the Ark (ch. xxxi.). The ne 
Mount Sinai, after his second long seclusion, that a! and the blessing of the tribes conclude the farewe 
splendour shone on his face, as if from the glory of | (ch. xxxii. xxxiii.), And then comes the ci he 
the Divine Presence. There is another form of the| close. As it’ to carry out to the last the idea bi 
prophetic gift, in which Moses more nearly re-| the prophet was to live not for himself, but ae 
sembles the later prophets. It is clear that the | people, he is told that he is to see the seme 
prophetical office, as represented in the history of | beyond the Jordan, but not to possess it h the 
Moses, included the poetical form of composition | The sin for which this penalty was imposed 00 
which characterizes the Jewish prophecy generally. | prophet is difficult to ascertain clearly. He ie 
These poetical utterances, whether connected with|a mountain in the range which rises above b 
Moses by ascription or by actual authorship, enter | Jordan valley. The mountain tract was known # 
so largely into the full Biblical conception of his| the general name of THE PISGAH. Its rae 
character, that they must be here mentioned. | apparently were dedicated to different eel i 
1, ‘The song which Moses and the children of | (Num. xxiii. 14). On one of these, ihe fet 
Israel sung” (after the passage of the Red Sea, | Nebo, Moses took his stand, and surveyed ha 
Ex. xv. 1-19). 2. A fragment of a war-song | great masses of Palestine west of the he 
against Amalek (Ex. xvii. 16). 3. A fragment of'| far as it could be discerned from that hei 

a lyrical burst of indignation (Ex. xxxii. 18). 4.| view has passed into a proverb for 
Probably, either from him or his immediate pro-| ‘So Moses the servant of Jehovah jewrah 
phetic followers, the fragments of war-songs in| the land of Moab, according to the word of land of 
Num. xxi. 14, 15, 27-30, preserved in the “ book | and He buried him in a ‘ravine 10 the ath of 
of the wars of Jehovah,” Num. xxi. 14; and the | Moab, ‘ before’ Beth-peor—but no man cain 
address to the well, xxi. 16, 17,18. 5. The song | his sepulchre unto this day . . - And re thirtr 
of Moses (Deut. xxxii, 1-43), setting forth the | of Israel wept for Moses in the plains of as said 
greatness and the failings of Israel. 6. The bless- | days” (Deut, xxxiv. 5-8), This 18 all a Chri 
ing of Moses on the tribes (Deut. xxxiii. 1-29).| in the sacred record. Jewish, Sera 
7. The 90th Psalm, “A prayer of Moses, the man | tian traditions have laboured to fill up od io 
of God.” The title, like all the titles of the Psalms, | His grave, though studiously conceal ‘esas 
is of doubtful authority, and the Psalm has often | sacred narrative, is shown by the een Jordan, 
been refered to a later author. How far the| the west (and therefore the wrong) side of the 0. T- 
gradual development of these revelations or pro- | between the Dead Sea and St. Saba. ~ ueatly, 
phetic utterances had any connexion with his own | the tame of Moses does not occur $ req nt b 
character and history, the materials are not such as| after the close of the Pentateuch, ss ae how- 
to justify any decisive judgment. His Egyptian | expected. In the Psalms and the Propher of the 
education must, on the one hand, have supplied him | ever, he is frequently named as the chi partly 
With much of *he ritual of the Israelite worship. | prophets, In the N. T. he is referred to 
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the representative of the Law—as in the numerous | har, with its derivative or kindred Aarar or herer ; 
pa cited above—and in the vision of the} and (2) the Chaldee tér: this last occurs only iu 
ransfiguration, where he appears side by side with | Dan. ii. 35,45. Inthe New Testament it is con- 
Elijah. As the author of the Law he is contrasted | fined almost exclusively to representing Spos. The 
with Christ, the Author of the Gospel: ‘‘ The law | Hebrew word har, like the English *‘ mountain,” 
was given by Moses” (John i. 17). The ambi- | is employed both for single eminences more or less 
guity and transitory nature of his glory is set | isolated, such as Sinai, Gerizim, Ebal, Zion, and 
against the permanence and clearness of Christianity | Olivet, and for ranges, such as Lebanon. It is also 
(2 Cor. iii. 13-18), and his mediatorial character | applied to a mountainous country or district. The 
against the unbroken communication of God in| various eminences or mountain-districte to which 
Christ (Gal. iii, 19). His “service” of God is | the word Aar is applied in the O. T. are as follow : 
contrasted with Christ's sonship (Heb. iii. 5,6).| ABABIM; AMANA; OF THE AMALEKITES; OF 
But he is also spoken of as a likeness of Christ; |THE AMORITES; ARARAT; BAALAH; BAAt- 
and, as this is a point of view which has been| HeRMON; BaSHAN; BeTHBL; BreTHER; CaR- 
almost lost in the Church, compared with the more | MEL; EBAL; EPHRAIM; EPHRON; Esau; GAASH; 
familiar comparisons of Christ to Adam, David, | GeRizim; GILBOA; GILEAD; HALAK; HERES; 
Joshua, and yet has as firm a basis in fact as any | HERMON ; Hor (2); HoREB; OF IsraEL; JE- 
of them, it may be well to draw it out in detail. | AaRImM; JODAH; OLIVET, or OF OLIVES; MIZAR; 
1. Moses is, as it would seem, the only character of | Mor1AH; NAPHTALI; NEBO; PARAN; PERAZIM; 
the O. T, to whom Christ expressly likens Himself, | SamaRIA; SEIR; SEPHAR; SINAI; SION, SIRION, 
— Moses wrote of me” (John v. 46). It sug-| or SHENIR (all names for Hermon); SHAPHER; 
gests three main points of likeness:—(a.) Christ|Tawor ; ZALMON; ZEMARAIM; ZION. The 
was, like Moses, the great Prophet of the people— | MOUNT OF THE VALLEY was a district on the east 
the last, as Moses was the first. (b.) Christ, like | of Jordan, within the territory allotted to Reuben 
Moses, is a Lawgiver: “ Him shall ye hear.” | (Josh. xiii. 19), containing a number of towns. 
(c.) Christ, like Moses, was a Prophet out of the | The frequent occurrence throughout the Scriptures 
midst of the nation—“ from their brethren.” As | of personification of the natural features of the 
Moses was the entire representative of his people, | country is very remarkable. The following are, it 
feeling for them more than for himself, absorbed | is believed, all the words used with this object in 
in their interests, hopes, and fears, so, with re-| relation to mountains or hills:—1. Hrap, Résh, 
verence be it said, was Christ. 2. In Heb. iii. | Gen. viii, 5; Ex. xix. 20; Deut. xxxiv. 1; 1K. 
1-19, xii. 24-29, Acts vii. 37, Christ is described, | xviii. 42; (A.V. “ top”). 2. Earns, Aznéth. 
though more obscurely, as the Moses of the new | Aznoth-Tabor, Josh. xix. 84: possibly in allusion 
dispensation—as the Apostle, or Messenger, or | to some projection on the top of the mountain. 
Mediator, of God to the people—as the Controller | 3. SHOULDER, Cathéph. Deut. xxxiii. 12; Josh. 
and Leader of the flock or huusehold of God. 3.| xv. 8, and xviii, 16 (“side”). 4, SIDE, ead. 
The details of their lives are sometimes, though | Used in reference to a mountain in 1 Sam. xxiii. 
not often, compared (Acts vii, 24-28, 35). In|26; 2 Sam. xiii, 34, 5. Loins or FLANKS, 
Jude 9 is an allusion to an altercation between | Cis/éth. Chisloth-Tabor, Josh. xix. 12. It occurs 
Michael and Satan over the body of Moses. It also inthe name of a village, probably situated on 
probably refers to a lost apocryphal book, men- | this part of the mountain, Ha-Cesulloth, #.¢. the 
tioned by Origen, called the ‘ Ascension, or As-|‘‘loins” (Josh. xix. 18), 6. Ris, Tsé/d. Only 
sumption, of Moses,’ used once, in speaking of the Mount of Olives, 
Mosol'lam = Mesuuctam 11 (1 Esdr. ix. 14;|2 Sam. xvi. 13, and there translated ‘ side.” 
comp. Ezr. x. 15). 7. Back, Shecem. Possibly the root of the namo 
‘lamon=MesnuLuaM 10 (1 Esdr. viii. | of the town Shechem, which may be derived from 
44; comp. Ezr, viii. 16). its situation, as it were on the back of Gerizim. 
Moth (Heb. "dsh), By the Hebrew word we| 8. THIGH, Jarcdh, Applied to Mount Ephraim, 
are certainly to understand some species of clothes- | Judg. xix. 1,18; and to Lebanon, 2 K, xix. 23; 
moth (tinea). Reference to the destructive habits | Is. xxxvii. 24. Used also fur the “sides” of a 
of the clothes-moth is made in Job iy. 19, xiii. 28; | cave, 1 Sam. xxiv. 3. 9. The word translated 
Ps, xxxix. 11, &. In Job xxvii. 18, “ He buildeth | ** covert” in 1 Sam. xxv. 20 is Séther, from sdthar 
his house as a moth,” it is clear that allusion is | ‘‘ to hide,” and probably refers to the shrubbery or 
made either to the well-known case of the Tinea | thicket through which Abigail’s path lay. In this 
Mionalla, or some allied species, or else to the | passage ‘hill’ should be ‘* mountain,” The 
“building larvae of some other member of the | Chaldee tér is the name still given to the Mount 
Lepidoptera, The clothes-moths belong to the | of Olives, the Jebel el~Titr, 
group Tineina, order Lepidoptera. Mount (Is. xxix. 3; Jer. vi. 6, &.). [Srece.] 
al The superiority of the Hebrew over| Mountain of the Amorites, specifically men- 
contemporaneous systems of legislation and of | tioned Deut. i, 19, 2U (comp. 44). It seems to be 
rues is strongly shown in the higher estimation | the range which rises abruptly from the plateau of 
of the mother in the Jewish family, as contrasted | et- Ti, running from a little S. of W, to the N, of 
With modern Oriental, as well as ancient Oriental K., and of which the extremities are the Jebel Araif 
and classical usage. The king's mother, as appears | en-Nakah westward, and Jebel el-Mukrah east- 
in the case of Bathshela, was treated with especial | ward, and from which line the country continues 
De ur (1 K. ii. 19; kx, xx. 12; Lev. xix. 3; | mountainous all the way to Hebron. 
ree v. 16, xxi. 18,21; Prov. x. 1, xv. 20, xvii. Mourning. The numerous list of words em- 
1 xxix. 15, xxxi. 1, 30). ployed in Scripture to express the various actions 
lato t, Mountain. In the 0. T. our trans-| which are characteristic of mourning, shows in a 
ico employed this word to represent the | great degree the nature of the Jewish customs in 
wing terms only of the original : (1) the Heb. | this respect. They appear to have consisted chiefly 


) 
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mourning garments. They also sing the praises of 
the deceased. Niebuhr says both Mahometans and 
Christians in Egypt hire wailing women, and wail 
at stated times, Burckhardt says the women of 
Atbara in Nubia shave ther heads on the death of 
their nearest relatives—a custom prevalent also 
among several of the peasant tribes of Upper Egypt. 
He also mentions wailing women, and a man in 
distress besmearing his face with dirt and dust in 
token of grief, In the Arabian Nights are frequent 
allusions to similar practices. They also mention 
ten days and forty days as periods of mourning. 
Lane, speaking of the modern Egyptians, says, 
“ After death the women of the family raise cries 
of lamentation called welweléh or wilwal, uttering 
the most piercing shrieks, and calling upon the 
name of the deceased, ‘O, my master! O, my 
resource! O, my misfortune! O, my glory!’ (see 
Jer. xxii, 18). The females of the neighbourhood 
come to join with them in this conclamation: gene 
rally, also, the family send for two or more nedda- 
behs, or public wailing women. Each brings a tam- 
bourine, and beating them they exclaim, ‘ Alas for 
him {’ The female relatives, domestics, and friends, 
with their hair dishevelled, and sometimes with 
rent clothes, beating their faces, cry in like manner, 
‘Alas for him!’ These make no alteration 10 
dress, but women, in some cases, dye their shirts, 
head-veils, and handkerchiefs of a dark-blue colour. 
They visit the tombs at stated periods” (Mod. Fg. 
iii, 152, 171, 195). ah 
Mouse (Heb. ’achir) occurs in Lev. xi. 29; 
1 Sam. vi. 4, 5; Is. Ixvi. 17. The Hebrew word 
is in all probability generic, and is not intended to 
denote any particular species of mouse. The oil 
ginal word denotes a field-ravager, and may there- 
fore comprehend any destructive rodent. It is prov 
bable, however, that in 1 Sam. vi. 5, “ the mice 
that mar the land” may include and more parti- 
cularly refer to the short-tailed field-mice ( Arvionla 
agrestis, Flem.), which Dr. Kitto says cause great 
destruction to the corn-lands of Syria. 
Mowing. As the great heat of the climate in 
Palestine and other similarly situated countries 
soon dries up the herbage itself, hay-making 0 our 
sense of the term is not in use. The tem hay, 
therefore, in P. B, version of Ps, ovi. 20, 15 
correct. So also Prov. xxvii. 25, and Is. ee 
The “king’s mowings” (Am. Vi. 1), #@ me i 
grass (Ps. Ixxii. 6), may perhaps refer to some Ath 
right of early pasturage for the use of the ca¥ Ae 
Moza, 1, ‘Son of Caleb the son of Hezroa i 
ii. 46). 2 Son of ae - descendant 
1 Chr. viii, 36, 37, ix. 42, 44)- 
: Mo'zah, one of the cities in the allotment 
Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 26 only), pamed aie 
hac-Cephirah and Rekem. No trace of Ben 
resembling Mozah has hitherto been eat de 
Interpreting the name according to its He mane 
rivation, it may signify “ the springy ches out. 
place at which the water of a spring gi Mishns 
A place of this name is mentioned in a z 
as follows :—* There was & place below Jet 
named Motsa; thither they descended an P taber- 
willow-branches,” #. ¢. for the “ Feast dds « the 
nacles” s0 called. To this the Gemara 4 val king’ 
place was a Colonia, that js, exempt art ce 
tribute.” Schwarz (127) would identity © les 
with the present Kulonieh, a village abo 
west of Jerusalem on the Jaffa road 
of the great Wady Beit Haninah. 


in the following particulars :=—1. Beating the breast 
or other parts of the body. 2. Weeping and scream- 
ing in an excessive degree. 3. Wearing sad-coloured 
garments. 4. Songs of lamentation, 5. Funeral 
feasts. 6. Employment of persons, especially woinen, 
to lament. (1.) One marked feature of Oriental 
mourning is what may be called its studied pub- 
licity, and the careful ebservance of the prescribed 
ceremonies (Gen. xxiii, 2; Johé. 20, ii. 8; Is. xv. 
3, &c.). (2.) Among the particular forms observed 
the following may be mentioned :—a. Rending 
the clothes (Gen. xxxvii. 29, 34, xliv. 13, &ec.). 
b. Dressing in sackcloth (Gen, xxxvii. 34; 2 Sam. 
iii, 31, xxi. 10, &c.). ¢, Ashes, dust, or earth 
sprinkled on the person (2 Sam. xiii, 19, xv. 32, 
&c.). d@, Black or sad-coloured garments (2 Sam. 
xiv. 2; Jer, viii 21, &.).  ¢. Removal of orna- 
ments or neglect of person (Deut. xxi. 12, 13, &c.). 
f. Shaving the bead, plucking out the hair of the 
head or beard (Lev. x. 6; 2 Sam. xix. 24, &c.). 
g. Laying bare some part ef the body (Is, xx. 2, 
xlvii, 2, &c.). A. Fasting or abstinence in meut 
and drink (2 Sam. i. 12, iii. 35, xii. 16, 22, &c.). 
i. In the sanie direction may be mentioned dimin- 
ution in offerings to God, and prohibition to par- 
take in sacrificial food (Lev. vii. 20; Deut. xxvi. 
14), &. Covering the ‘¢ upper lip,” s. ¢. the lower 
part of the face, and sometimes the head, in token 
of silence (Lev. xiii, 45; 2 Sam, xv, 30, xix. 4). 
I, Cutting the flesh (Jer. xvi. 6, 7, xli, 5). Beat- 
ing the body (Ez. xxi. 12; Jer. xxxi. 19). m,. Em- 
ployment of persons hired for the purpose of 
mourning (Eccl. xii. 5; Jer. ix. 17; Am. v. 16; 
Matt. ix. 23). 2. Akin to this usage the custom 
for friends or passers-by to join in the lamentations 
of bereaved or afflicted persons (Gen. 1. 35 Judg. 
xi, 40; Job ii. 11, xxx. 25, &e.). 0. The sitting 
or lying posture in silence indicative of grief (Gen. 
xxii. 33 Judg. xx. 26, &.). p. Mourning feast 
and cup of consolation (Jer. xvi. 7, 8). The period 
of mourning varied. In the case of Jacob it was 
seventy days (Gen. I, 3); of Aaron (Num. xx. 29), 
and Moses (Deut. xxxiv. 8), thirty. A further 
period of seven days in Javob’s case, Gen. }. 10. 
Seven days for Saul, which may have been an 
abridged period in time of national danger, 1 Sam. 
xxxi, 13. (3.) Similar practices are noticed in the 
Apocryphal books. (4.) In Jewish writings not 
Scriptural, these notices are in the main confirmed, 
and in some cases enlarged. (5.) In the last place 
we may mention—o, the idolatrous ‘ mourning 
tor Tammuz,” Ez, viii, 14, as indicating identity 
of practice in certain cases among Jews and 
heathens; and the custom in later days of offerings 
of food at graves, Ecclus. xxx. 18, 6, The pro- 
hibition, both to the high-priest and to Nazarites, 
against going into mourning even for a father 
or mother, Lev. xxi. 10, 11; Num. vi. 7. The 
inferior priests were limited to the cases of their 
near relatives, Lev. xxi. 1, 2, 4. c. The food eaten 
during the time of mourning was regarded as im- 
pure, Deut. xxvi. 14; Jer. xvi. 5, 7; Ez. xxiv. 
17; Hos, ix, 4. Ss When we turn to heathen 
writers we find similar usages prevailing among 
various nations of antiquity. (7.) With the prac- 
ea above snentionss, Oriental and other cus- 

ms, ancient an modern, in great measure agree. 
D’Arvieux says, Arab men se silent in grief, but 
the women scream, tear their hair, hands, and face, 
and throw earth or sand on their heads. The older 
women wear a blue veil and an old abba by way of 
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Mulberry-trees (Heb. becdim) occurs only in| (the same as xxvi, 16), and viii. 5 Shephaphan, 
2 Sam, v. 28 and 24, and 1 Chr. xiv. 14. We are Hence it is probable that M uppim is a corruption 
quite unable to determine what kind of tree is de- | of the text, and that Shupham is the true form. 
noted by the Hebrew bdcd. The Jewish Rabbis,/ Murder. The principle on which the act of 
with several modern versions, understand the mul. taking the life of a human being was regarded by 
berry-tree ; others retain the Hebrew word. Celsius the Almighty as a capital offence is stated on its 
(Hierod, i. 335) believes the Hebrew bécd is iden- highest ground as an outrage on the likeness of 
tical with a tree of similar name mentioned in a God in man, to be punished even when caused by 
MS. work of the Arabic botanical writer Abu’l an animal (Gen. ix. 5, 6; see also John viii, 44 ; 
Fadli, namely, some species of Amyris or Balsamo-| 1 John iii, 12,15). Its secondary or social ground 
Dr. Royle refers the Hebrew bdod to the appears to be implied in the direction to replenish 
Arabic Shajrat-al-bak, “ the gnat-tree,” which be the earth which immediately follows (Gen. ix. 7), 
identifies with some species of poplar. Rosenmiiller | The postdiluvian command was limited by the Law 
follows the LXX. of 1 Chr. xiv. 14, and believes | of Moses, which, while it protected the accidental 
“ pear-trees” are signified. As to the claim of the homicide, detined with additional strictness the 
mulberry-tree to represent the becdim of Scripture, | crime of murder, It prohibited compensation or 
it is dificult to see any foundation for such an in. Teprieve of the murderer, or his protection if he 
terpretation. As to the tree of which Abu’! Fadli | took refuge in the refuge-city, or even at the altar 
speaks, and which Sprengel identifies with Amyris | of Jehovah (Ex. xxi, 12, 14; Lev. xxiv. 17, 21; 
gileadensis, Lin., it is impossible that it can denote} 1K. ii. 5, 6, 31). Bloodshed even in warfare was 
the bdcd of the Hebrew Bible; tor the Amyridaceae | held to involve pollution (Num. xxxv, 33, 34; 
are tropical shrubs, and never could have grown in| Deut. xxi. 1,9; 1 Chr. xxviii. 3). It is not cer- 
the valley of Rephaim. The explanation given by | tain whether a master who killed his slave was 
Royle, that some poplar is signified, is untenable; | punished with death (Ex. xxi. 20). No punish- 
for the Hebrew bdcd and the Arabic baka are| ment is mentioned for suicide attempted, nor does 
clearly distinct both in form and signification, as| any special restriction appear to have attached 
is evident from the difference of the second radical | to the property of the suicide (2 Sam. xvii. 23). 
letter in each word. Though there is no evidence Striking a pregnant woman so as to cause her death 
to show that the mulberry-tree occurs in the He- was punishable with death (Ex. xxi. 23). If an 
brew Bible, yet the truit of this tree is mentioned | animal known to be vicious caused the death of any 
in 1 Mace. vi. 34, one, not only was the animal destroyed, but the 
Mule, the representative in the A. V. of the fol- | owner also, if he had taken no steps to restrain it, 
lowing Hebrew words i—1. Pered, Pirddh, the | was held guilty of murder (Ex. xxi. 29, 31). The 
common and feminine Hebrew nouns to express the | duty of executing punishment on the murderer is in 
“mule ;” the first of which occurs in numerous | the Law expressly laid on the “ revenger of blood ;’’ 
passages of the Bible, the latter only in 1K. i, 33, | but the question of guilt was to be previously de- 
38,44. It is an interesting fact that we do not | cided by the Levitical tribunal. In regal times the 
read of mules till the time of David, just at the | duty of execution of justice on a murderer seems to 
time when the Israelites were becoming well ac-| have been assumed to some extent by the sover- 
quainted with horses, After this time horses and | eign, as well as the privilege of pardon (2 Sam. 
mules are in Scripture often mentioned together. | xiii. 39, xiv. 7, 11; 1K. ii. 34). It was lawful 
Michaelis conjectures that the Israelites first be-/ to kill a burglar taken at night in the act, but un- 
Five acquainted with mules in the war which lawful to do so after sunrise (Ex. xxii. 2, 3). 
David carried on with the king of Nisibis (Zobah)| Mu'shi, the son of Merari the son of Kohath 
(2 Sam. viii. 3, 4). In Solomon’s time it is pos-|/ (Ex. vi. 19; Num. iii, 20; 1 Chr. vi. 19, 47, 
: i xxiii. 21, 23, xxiv. 26, 30). ; 
Panied the horses which we know the king of] Musio. The inventor of musical instruments, 
Israel obtained from that country ; for though the| like the first poet and the first forger of metals, 
"frequent occurrence in the monu-| was a Cainite. According to the narrative of Gen. 
ments of Evypt, Yet it is not easy to believe that | iv., Jubal the son of Lamech was “ the father of 
the Egyptians were not well acquainted with this| all such as handle the harp and organ,” that is of 
animal, Jt would appear that kings and great | all players upon stringed and wind instruments. 
men only rode on mules, We do not read of mules | ‘The first mention of music in the times after the 
at all in the N, T., perhaps therefore they had | Deluge is in the narrative of Laban’s interview with 
Ceased to be imported. 2. Recesh [DromeEpary. ] Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 27). So that, in whatever way 
3. YF, is found only in Gen. xxxvi. 24, where | it was preserved, the practice of musio existed in 
~V. has “ mules” as the rendering of the| the upland country of Syria, and of the three pos- 
Word, The passage where the Hebrew name occurs | sible kinds of musical instruments, two were known 
18 One Concerning which various explanations have | and employed to accompany the song. The three 
relate Pted. Whatever may be the proper | kinds are alluded to in Jub vai. 12. Ga the banks 
translation of the Passage, it is quite certain that| of the Red Sea sang Moses and the children of 
the A.V, ig incorrect in its rendering :—* This was | {srael their triumphal song of deliverance from the 
that Anah that found the mules in the wilderness | hosts of Egypt; and Miriam, in celebration ot 
the same event, exercised one of her functions as a 


48 he fed the asses of Zibeon his father.” The most 
Probable explanation is that which interprets yémim | prophetess by leading a procession of the women of 
the camp, chanting in chorus the burden to the 


eas varm springs,” as the Vulg, has it, 
F Uppim, a Benjamite, and one of the fourteen song of Moses, “Sing ye to Jehovah, for He hath 
triumphed gloriously; the horse and his rider hath 


ool & of Rachel who belonged to the original 
a of the sons of Jacob in Egypt (Gen. xlvi. | He thrown into the sea.” The triumphal hymn ot 
- Moses had unquestionably a religious character about 


Shu, um. xxvi, 39 the name is written na 
"Pham. Iu it, but the employment of music in religious service, 












































1 Chr, vii, 12, 15, it is Shuppim 
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though idolatrous, is more distinctly marked in the | theocratic king of his people, as well as to sound 

festivities which attended the erection of the golden the alarm against His enemies (2 Chr, xiii. 12). 

calf. The silver trumpets made by the metal | The altar was the table of Jehovah (Mal. i. 7), and 

workers of the tabernacle, which were used to direct the sacrifices were His feasts (Ex. xxiii. 18), 50 the 

the movements of the camp, point to music of al solemn music of the Levites corresponded to the 

very simple kind (Num. x. 1-10). The song of | melody by which the banquets of earthly monarchs 

Deborah and Barak is cast in a distinctly metrical | were accompanied. The Temple was His palace, 

form, and was probably intended to be sung with a] and as the Levite sentries watched the gates by 
musical accompaniment as one of the people's songs. | night they chanted the songs of Zion; one of these 
The simpler impromptu with which the women from | it has been conjectured with probability is Ps. cxxxiv. 
the cities of Israel greeted David after the slaughter | In the private as well as in the religious life of the 
of the Philistine, was apparently struck off on the Hebrews music held a prominent place. The kings 
spur of the moment, under the influence of the wild | had their court musicians (Eccl. ii. 8) who bewailed 
joy with which they welcomed their national cham- | their death (2 Chr. xxxv. 25), and in the luxurious 
pion, “the darling of the songs of Israel ” (1 Sam. | times of the later monarchy the effeminate gallante 
xviii, 6, 7). Upto this time we meet with nothing | of Israel, reeking with perfumes and stretched upon 
like a systematic cultivation of music among the | their couches of ivory, were wont at their banquets 
Hebrews, but the establishment of the schvols of the | to accompany the song with the tinkling of the 
prophets appears tu have supplied this want. What- | psaltery or guitar (Am. vi. 4-6), and amused them- 
ever the students of these schools may have been selves with devising musical instruments while 
taught, music was an essential part of their practice. | their nation was perishing. But while music was 
Professional musicians soon became attached to the thus made to minister to debauchery and excess, it 
court. David seems to have gathered round him | was the legitimate expression of mirth and gladness, 
‘singing men and singing women” (2 Sam. xix, and the indication of peace and prosperity. It was 
35). Solomon did the same (Eccl. ii. 8), adding to only when a curse was upon the land that the pro- 
the luxury of his court by his patronage of art, and | phet could say, “ the mirth of tabrets censeth, the 
obtaining a reputation himself as no mean composer noise of them that rejoice endeth, the joy of the 
(1 K. iv. 32), But the Temple was the great harp ceaseth, they shall not drink wine with & 
school of music, and it was consecrated to its highest | song ” (Is. xxiv. 8, 9). The bridal poss 









a considerable body of musicians throughout the 13). The music of the banquets was the ti 

=) The tris 
ry were 
Ex. xv. 1, 20; 
acquired skill from previous training, played on Judg. v. 1, xi, 34; 1 Sam. xviii, 6, xxi. 11; 2Chr. 


Besides songs of triumph there were 


probable that the Levites all along had practised | songs (Is. xxx. 29; Am. v. 23; Jam. ¥- 19), 
music and that some musical service was part of | ‘‘ songs of the temple” (Am. viii. 3), and songs 
the worship of the tabemacle. The position which | which were sung in idolatrous worship (Ex. 3x3!) 
they occupied among the other tribes naturally | 18). Love songs are alluded to in Ps. xlv. title, 
favoured the cultivation of an art which is essen- | and Is, v. 1. There were al 
tially characteristic of a leisurely and peaceful life. the funeral procession, and the wailing chant of 
The three great divisions of the tribe had each a| mourners who went about the streets, the profes- 
representative family in the choir. Asaph himself 

appears to have played on the cymbals (1 Chr, | lamentation (2 Chr, xxxv. 253 Eccl. xi. 5; Jer 
xvi. 5), and this was the case with the other leaders | ix. 17-20; Am. v. 16), The grape : 
(1 Chr. xv. 19), perhaps to mark the time more | as they gathered in the vintage, and the a 
distinctly, while the rest of the band played on | p den with the shout of a song (Is. 
psalteries and harps. The singers were distinct xvi. 10; Jer. xviii. 33); the women bang as Sl 
from both, as is evident in Ps. Ixviii, 25, “ the | toiled at the mill, and on every occasion the : 
singers went before, the players on instruments fol- of the Hebrews during their national prosperlty 
lowed after, in the midst of the damsels playing | was a land of music and melody. There se 
with timbrels.” The “players on instruments” | class of musicians to which allusion is casually made 
were the performers upon stringed instruments, like robably foreign 
the psaltery and harp. The “players on instru- 
ments” in Ps. Ixxxvii. 7, were different from these cities and attracted notice by singing an 4s 
last, and were properly pipers or performers on | the guitar (Is. xxiii. 15, 16). There are ie Tale 
perforated wind-instruments (see 1 K. i. 40). | in which music appears, and about which 
‘The damsels playing with timbrels” (comp. 1 | satisfactory can be said: the mysterious sng 
Chr. xiii. 8) seem to indicate that women took part | which it had in driving out the evil spirit 

in the temple choir. The trumpets, which are | Saul, and its intimate connexion with prophecy in 
mentioned among the instruments played before the | prophetical inspiration. From gti 
ark (1 Chr. xiii. 8), appear to have been reserved | which it occurs, it is evident that the 58 


for the priests alone (1 Chr. xv. 24, xvi. 6). A i the inspiration © 
i . xv, 24, xvi. 6). As| root is used to denote the inspi! sang. All 
y were also used in royal proclamations (2 K.| the prophets spoke and the minstre their stern 


concluded is that in 


xi. 14), they were probably intended to set forth | that can be safel +43 
music in exciting 


by way of symbol the royalty of Jehovab, the | manifestations the effect of 
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ip emotions of the sensitive Hebrews, the frenzy of substitute for mustard, of which they have the 
eae Saul’s madness (1 Sam. xviii. 10), and the religious taste and properties. This tree, according to the 
ie enthusiasm of the prophets, whether of Baal or Je- . statement of Mr. Ameuny, a Syrian, quoted by Dr. 
eg hovah, were so nearly alike as to be described by | Royle, is found all along the banks of’ the Jordan, 
ees the same word. The case of Saul is more difficult near the lake of Tiberias, and near Damascus, and 
ee still. We cannot be admitted to the secret of his | is said to be generally recognised in Syria as the 
fess dark malady. Two turning points in his history | mustard-tree of Scripture, Notwithstanding all 
= are the two interviews with Samuel, the first | that has been adduced by Dr. Royle in support of 
ne (1 Sam. x. 5) and the last, if we except that dread | his argument, we confess ourselves unable to believe 
Hie encounter which the despairing monarch challenged | that the subject of the mustard-tree of Scripture is 
ee before the fatal day of Gilboa. The last occasion | thus finally settled. But, before the claims of the 
“We of their meeting was the disobedience of Saul in | Salvadora persica are discussed, it will be well to 
oy Sparing the Amalekites, for which he was rejected | consider whether some mustard -plant (Sinapis) 
igs from being king (1 Sam. xv. 26). Immediately | may not after all be the mustard-tree of the parable, 
. ae after this we are told the Spirit of Jehovah departed 
ae from Saul, and an “evil spirit from Jehovah trou- 
iw bled him” (1 Sam. xvi. 14); and his attendants, 
ae who had perhaps witnessed the strange transforma- 
ae tion wrought upon him by the music of the pro- 
ane phets, suggested that the same means should be 
a oe rmploved for his restoration (1 Sam. xvi. 16, 23). 
fon But on two occasions, when anger and Jealousy su- 
ae pervened, the remedy which had soothed the frenzy 
se of insanity had lost its charm (1 Sam. xviii. 10, 
ees 11, xix. 9, 10). 
sae Mosical Instruments. In addition to the in- 
om struments of music which have been represented in 
a our version by some modern word, and are treated 
ae under their respective titles, there are other terms 
noice which are vaguely or generally rendered. These 
ee are--1. Dachdrdn, Chald., rendered “ instruments 
ies of musick” in Dan. vi. 18. The margin gives 
aie “or table, perhaps lit. concubines.” The last-men- 
see tioned rendering is that approved by Gesenius, and 
a e seems most probable.—2. Minnim, rendered with 
La great probability «* stringed-instruments” in Ps. cl. 
ie 4. It appears to be a general term, but beyond this 
ge nothing is known of it.—3. Asér, “an instrument 
ei? of ten strings,” Ps. xcii, 3, The full phrase is nebel 
iad dsér, “a ten-stringed psaltery,” as in Ps. xxxiii. 2, 
ane ciliv.9; and the true rendering of the first-men- 
na Honed passage would be “upon an instrument of 
De {e0 strings, even upon the pealtery.”—4, Shiddéh, Stoapla Nigra. 
shat m Ecel. ii, 8 only, “1 gat me men-singers and 
OF Women-singers, and the delights of the sons of men, | The objection commonly made agninst any Sinapis 
be musical instruments, and that of all sorts.” The | being the plant of the parable is, that the seed 
oe Words thus rendered have received a great variety | grew into “a tree,” or, as St, Luke has it, “a 
canes of meanings, But the most probable interpretation | great tree,” in the branches of which the fowls of 
eo. to be put upon them is that suggested by a usage | the air are said to come and lodge. Now in answer 
Lee of the Talmud, where sifddh denotes a ‘‘ palan- | to the above objection it is urged with great truth, 
an quin” or “ litter’ for women.—5, Shdlishtm, ren- | that the expression is figurative and Oriental, and 
ge’ dered “ instruments of musick” in the A. V. of | that ina proverbial simile no literal accuracy is to 
ce 1 Sam. xviii, 6, and in the Margin “ three-stringed | be expected. It is an error, for which the language 
ise instruments.” Roediger translates « triangles,” | of Scripture is not accountable, to assert, as Dr. 
er Which are said to have been invented in Syria, | Royle and some others have done, that the passage 
a™ from the same root, We have no means of deciding implies that birds “ built their nests” in the tree, 
te" Which ix the more correct, the Greek word has no such meaning, the word 
ae” _ Mustard occurs in Matt. xiii. 31, xvii. 20; Mark merely means “ to settle or rest upon” any thing 
wee W. 31; Luke xiii. 19, xvii, 6. The subject of the | for a longer or shorter time; nor is there any occa- 
ra Nlustard-tree of Scripture has of late years been a | sion to suppose that the expression ‘ fowls of the 
re matter of considerable controversy, the common | air” denotes any other than the smaller insessorial 
ay mustard-plant being supposed unable to fulfil the kinds, linnets, finches, &c. Hiller’s explanation is 
pte demands of the Biblical allusion, In a paper by | probably the correct one; that the birds came and 
aor the late Dr, Royle, read before the Royal Asiatic | settled on the mustard-plant for the sake of the 
ae Society, and published in No, xv. of their Journal | seed, of which they are very fond. Again, what- 
re | (1844), entitled, “On the Identification of the | ever the Sinapis may be, it is expressly suid to be a 
ad ustard-tree of Scripture,” the author concludes | herb, or more properly “a garden herb.” Irby and 
Laie that the Saloadora persica is the tree in question. | Mangles mention the large size which the mustard- 
ag He supposes the Salvadora persica to be the same | plant attains in Palestine. In their journey from 
iW, | ts the tree called Kiardal (the Arabic for mustard), | Bysan to Adjeloun, in the Jordan valley, the 
A ; seeds of which are employed throughout Syria os a | crossed a small plain very thickly covered wit 
1 
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herbage, particularly the mustard-plant, which 
reached as high as their horses’ heads, Dr. Thom- 
son also says he has seen the Wild Mustard on the 
rich plain of Akkar as tall as the horse and the 
sider. If then, the wild plant on the rich plain of 
Akkar grows as high as a man on horseback, it 
might attain to the same or a greater height when 
in a cultivated garden. The expression “ which is 
indeed the least of all seeds,” is in all probability 
hyperbolical, to denote a very small seed indeed, as 
there are many seeds which are smaller than mus- 
tard. ‘‘The Lord in his popular teaching,” says 
Trench (Notes on Parables, 108), “ adhered to 
the popular language ;” and the mustard-seed was 
used proverbially to denote anything very minute. 
Muth-lab’ben. “To the chief musician upon 
Muth-labben,” is the title of Ps, ix., which has 
given rise to infinite conjecture. Two difficulties 
in connexion with it have to be resolved; first, to 
determine the true reading of the Hebrew, and then 
to ascertain its meaning. Neither of these points 
has been satisfactorily explained. If the reading of 
Vulgate and LXX. be correct with regard to the 
consonants, the words might be pointed thus, 


mindy dy, ‘al dldméth, “ upon Alamoth,” as in the 
title of Ps, xlvi., and yd is possibly a fragment of 
mp 29, libné Korach, “ for the sons of’ Korah,” 


which appears in the same title. But if the Ma- 
soretic reading be the true one, it is hard to attach 
any meaning to it. The Targum renders the title 
of the psalm,—*‘ on the death of the man who came 
forth from between the camps,” alluding to Goliath, 
the Philistine champion (1 Sam. xvii, 4). Others 
render it ‘‘on the death of the son,” and apply it 
to Absalom, Rashi’s words are—“ but I say that 
this song is of the future to come, when the child- 
hood and youth of Israel shal] be made white, and 
their righteousness be revealed and their salvation 
draw nigh, when Esau and his seed shall be blotted 
out.” Donesh supposes that /abben was the name 
of a man who warred with David in those days, 
and to whom reference is made as “ the wicked ” in 
verse 5. Arama (quoted by Dr. Gill in his Expo- 
sition) identities him with Saul. As a last resource 
Kimchi suggests that the title was intended to con- 
vey instructions to the Levite minstrel Ben (1 Chr. 
xv. 18). There is reason, however, to suspect that 
the reading in this verse is corrupt, as the name is 
not repeated with the others in verse 20. There 
still remain to be noticed the conjectures of Delitzsch, 
that Muth-labben denotes the tone or melody with 
the words of the song associated with it, of others 
that it was a musical instrument, and of Hupfeld 
that it was the commencement of an old song, 
either signifying “die for the son,” or ‘death to 
the son.” On all accounts it seems extremely pro- 
bable that the title in its present form is only a 
fragment of the original, which may have been in 
full what has been suggested above. 

Myn'‘dus, a town on the coast of CaRIA, between 
MILETUs and HaLICARNASSUB, We find in 1 Mace. 
xv. 23 that it was the resideuce of a Jewish popu- 
lation. ee rare still lingers in the modern SMen- 
tesche, thou i i 
se Gurncahen” the remains of the city are probably 
My’ra, an important town in Lycta, and inte- 
resting to us as the place where St. Paul, on his 
voyage to Rome (Acts xxvii. 5), was removed from 

yttian ship which had brought him from 


MYRRH : 


Caesarea, and entered the Alexandrian ship in which 
he was wrecked on the coast of Malta, Myra 
(called Dembra by the Greeks) is remarkable still 
for its remains of various periods of history. The 
tombs, enriched with ornament, and many of them 
having inscriptions in the ancient Lycian character, 
show that it must have been wealthy in early times. 
Its enormous theatre attests its considerable popul- 
ation in what may be called its Greek age. In the 
deep gorge which leads into the mountains is a 
large Byzantine church, a relic of the Christianity 
which may have begun with St. Paul's visit. 





Balsamodendron Myrrha. 


M the representative in the A. V. of the 
Hebrew gray "Mor and Lét.—1. Mér is me 
tioned in Ex, xxx. 23, as one of the ingredients 0 
the “oil of holy ointment ;” in Esth. fi. 12, as one 
of the substances used in the purification of women} 
in Ps, xlv, 8, Prov. vii. 17, and in several passages 
in Canticles, as a perfume, The Greek occurs 10 
Matt. ii. 11 amongst the gifts brought by the vies 
men to the infant Jesus, and in Mark xv. a 
said that “wine mingled with myrrh” was M : h 
to, but refused by, our Lord on the cross. DIyTT i 
was also used for embalming (see John xix. 39, = 
Herod. ii. 86). Various conjectures have ie 
made as to the real nature of the substance van) 
by the Hebrew mér (see Celsius, Hierob. b >") 
and much doubt has existed as to the yaa y 
which it is produced. According to the tes thee 
of Herodotus (iii. 107), Dioscorides (i. 77)» 49) 
phrastus (ix. 4, §1), Diodorus Sicalus (i. 4 
Strabo, Pliny, &., the tree which produces ae 
grows in Arabia, Forsk&l mentions two "E afal 
producing trees, Amyris Kataf mt b. 
as occurring near Haes in Arabia Felix. T eee 
tree which Ehrenberg and Hemprich ar "oh a 
borders of Arabia Felix, and that which os sal: 
son saw in Abyssinia are believed to be | me a 
the tree is the Balsamodendron myrriy trifoliate 
thorny ragged-looking tree, with Lee "| Fadli 
leaves:” it is probably the Murr of A eof a 
of which he says “murr is the Arabic aca 
thorny tree like an acacia, from which flows 8 








MYRTLE 


eee liquid, which thickens and becomes a gum.” The 
fate Ba myrrha, which produces the myrrh 
ia i of commerce, has a wood and bark which emit a 
am strong odour; the gum which exudes from the bark 
ee is at first oily, but becomes hard by exposure to 
ae the air: it belongs to the natural order Tere 
ali binthaceae. For the ‘‘ wine mingled with myrrh,” 
ties see GALL.—2. Lét, erroneously translated “ myrrh” 
sin in the A. V. in Gen. xxxvii. 25, xliii. 11, the onl 
Bet two passages where the word is found, is generally 
peas: considered to denote the odorous resin which exudes 
ae. from the branches of the Cistus creticus, known by 

te 


Gilead into Egypt. 


ladanum, are identical. 
Natural order Cistaceue, the Rock-rose family. 





i. 8, 10, 11, 
bernacles, 
salem, 


on some of the hills, 


, and is too well known to need description. 





the name of ladanum or labdanum. It is clear that 
Wét cannot signify “myrrh,” which is not produced 
in Palestine, yet the Scriptural passages in Genesis 
speak of this substance as being exported from 
There are several species of 
Cistus, all of which are believed to yield the gum 

um; but the species mentioned by Dioscorides 
is in all probability identical with the one which is 
found in Palestine, viz., the Cistus creticus, There 
can be no doubt that the Hebrew iét, the Arabic 
ladan, the Greek Afsayoy, the Latin and English 
The Cistus belongs to the 


Myrtle (Heb, Aadas). There is no doubt that 
the A. V. is correct in its translation of the Hebrew 
word, for all the old versions are agreed upon the 
point, and the identical noun occurs in Arabic as 
the name of the “ myrtle.” Mention of the m yrtle 
) is made in Neh. viii, 15; Is. xli. 19, lv. 13; Zech, 

The modern Jews still adorn with 
myrtle the booths and sheds at the Feast of Ta- 
Formerly, as we learn from Nehemiah 
(viii, 15), myrtles grew on the hills about Jeru- 
8 “On Olivet,” says Dean Stanley, “ nothin 
is now to be seen but the olive and the fig tree : 
however, near Jerusalem, 

Hasselquist observed the myrtle. Dr. Hooker says 
it is not uncommon in Samaria and Galilee. There 
7 are several of the species of the genus Myrtus, but 
| the Myrius communis is the only kind denoted by the 
Hebrew Hadas: it belongs to the natural order Myr- 
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My’sia. If we were required to fix the exact 
limits of this north-western district of Asia Minor, 
a long discussion might be necessary. But it is 
mentioned only once in the N. T. (Acts xvi. 7, 8), 
find that cursorily and in reference to a passing 
Journey. The best description that can be given 
of Mysia at this time is that it was the region about 
the frontier of the provinces of Asia and ‘Bithynia, 
The term is evidently used in an ethnological, not 
8 political seuse. 
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Na‘am. One of the sons of Caleb the son of 
Jephunneh (1 Chr. iv, 15). 

@amah. 1. One of the four women whose 
names are preserved in the records of the world 
before the Flood; all except Eve being Cainites, 
She was daughter of Lamech by his wife Zillah, 
and sister, as ix expressly mentioned, to Tubalcain 
(Gen. iv. 22 only).—%, Mother of king Rehoboam 
(1 K. xiv. 21, 31; 2 Chr. xii, 13). On each occa- 
sion she is distinguished by the title “the (not 
‘an,’ as in A. V.) Ammonite.’? She was theretore 
one of the foreign women whom Solomon took into 
his establishment (1 K, xi. 1), In the LXX. (1K, 
xii. 24, answering to xiv. 31 of the Hebrew text) 
she is stated to have been the « daughter of Ana 
(3. ¢. Hanun) the son of Nahash.” 

Na’amah, one of the towns of Judah in the 
district of the lowland or Shefelah (Josh. xv. 41), 
Nothing more is known of it. 

Na‘aman—or to give him the title conferred on 
him by our Lord, ‘‘ Naaman the Syrian.” An 
Aramite warrior, a remarkable incident in whose 
life is preserved to us through his connexion with 
the prophet Elisha, The narrative is given in 
2K.v. Of Naaman the Syrian there is no men- 
tion in the Bible except in this connexion. But a 
Jewish tradition, at least as old as the time of 
Josephus (Ant. viii, 15, §5), and which may very 
well be a genuine one, identifies him with the 
archer whose arrow, whether at random or not, 
struck Ahab with his mortal wound, and thus 
“‘gave deliverance to Syria.” The expression is 
remarkable—“ because that by him Jehovah had 
given deliverance to Syria.” The most natural 
explanation perhaps is that Naaman, in delivering 
his country, had killed one who was the enemy of 
Jehovah not less than he was of Syria. Whatever 
the particular exploit referred to was, it had given 
Naaman a great position at the court of Benhadad. 
He was commander-in-chief of the army, and was 
nearest. to the person of the king, whom he accom- 
panied officially, and supported, when he went to 
worship in the temple of Kimmon (ver, 18). He 
was afflicted with a leprosy of the white kind (ver. 
27), which had hitherto defied cure. The circum- 
stances of his visit to Elisha have been drawn out 
under the latter head, and need not be repeated 
here. His request to be allowed to take away two 
moules’ burthen of earth is not easy to understand. 
The natural explanation is that, with a feeling akin 
to that which prompted the Pisan invaders to take 
away the earth of Aceldama for the Campo Santo 
at Pisa, the grateful convert to Jehovah wished to 
take away some of the earth of His country, to 
form an altar. But in the narrative there is no 
mention of an altar. How long Naaman lived to 
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continue a worshipper of Jehovah while assisting 
_ Officially at the worship of Rimmon, we are not told. 

Na‘aman. One of the family of Benjamin whocame 
down to Egypt with Jacob, a3 read in Gen. xlvi. 21. 
According to the LXX. version of that passage he was 
the son of Bela, which is the parentage assigned to him 
in Num. xxvi. 40, where, in the enumeration of the 
sons of Benjamin, he is said to be the son of Bela, 
and head of the family of the Naamites. He is also 
reckoned among the sons of Bela in 1 Chr. viii. 3, 4. 

Naam’athite, the gentilic name of one of Jub's 
friends, Zophar the Naamathite (Job ii. 11, xi. 1, 
xx. 1, xiii. 9). There is no other trace of this 
name in the Bible, and the town whence it is de- 
rived, is unknown. If we may judge from modem 
usage, several places so called probably ‘existed on 
the Arabian borders of Syria. 

Na‘amites, the, the family descended from Naa- 
MAN, the grandson of Benjamin (Num. xxvi. 40 only). 

Na‘arah, the second wife of Ashur, a descendant 
of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 5, 6). 

Naarai. One of the valiant men of David's 
armies (1 Chr. xi. 37). In 1 Chr. he is called the 
son of Ezbai, but in 2 Sam. xxiii. 35 he appears as 
‘* Paarai the Arbite.” Kennicott decides that the 
former is correct, 

Na’aran, a city of Ephraim, which in a very 
ancient record (1 Chr, vii. 28) is mentioned as the 
eastern limit of the tribe. It is very probably iden- 
tical with NAARATH, or more accurately Naarah. 

Na‘arath (the Heb. is=to Naarah, which is 
therefore the real form of the name), a place named 
(Josh, xvi. 7, only) as one of the landmarks on the 
(southern) boundary of Ephraim. It appears to 
have lain between Ataroth and Jericho. If Ataroth 
be the present Atara, then Naarah was probably 
somewhere lower down the wady. Eusebius and 
Jerome speak of it as if well known to them— 
“‘Naorath, a small village of the Jews five miles 
from Jericho.” Schwarz (147) fixes it at ‘‘ Neama,” 
also ‘five miles from Jericho,” meaning perhaps 
Na’imeh, the name of the lower part of the great 

Wady Mutyah or el-Asas. 

Naash'on, [NAnHsHON.] 

Naass‘on. The Greek form of the name NanH- 
SHON (Matt. i. 4; Luke iii. 32 only), 

Na‘athus. One of the family of Addi (1 Esdr. 
ix. 31). 

Nadal, one of the characters introduced to us in 
David’s wanderings, apparently to give one detailed 

limpse of his whole state of life at that time 

1 Sam. xxv.). He was a sheepmaster on the con- 
fines of Judaea and the desert, in that part of the 
country which bore from its great conqueror the 
name of CALEB (1 Sam. xxx. 14, xxv. 3). He was 
himself, according to Josephus, a Ziphite, and his 
residence Emmaus, a place of that name not other 
wise known, on the southern Carmel, in the pasture 
lands of Maon. His wealth, as might be expected 
from his abode, consisted chiefly of sheep and goats, 
which, as in Palestine at the time of the Christian 
era (Matt. xxv.) and at the present day, fed together. 

The tradition preserved in this case the exact number 
of each—3000 of the former, 1000 of the latter. 
It was the custom of the shepherds to drive them 
into the wild downs on the slopes of Carmel; and 
it was whilst they were on one of these pastoral ex- 


cursions, that they met a band of ‘outlaws, who | fast was proclaimed as on the announ 
showed them unexpected kindness, protecting them great calamity, Naboth was “ set on 
by day and night, and never themselves commit- public place of Samaria: two men of wo and te 

ting any depredations (xxv, 7, 15, 16). Once | racter accused him of having ‘cursed God \ 


NABOTH 


a year there was a grand banquet, on Carmel, “ like i 
the fenst of a king” (xxv. 2, 4, 36). It was on 4 
one of these occasions that Nabal came across the ed 
path of the man to whom he owes his place in his- in 
tory. Ten youths from the chief of the freebooters ie 
approached him with a triple salutafion—enumer- thy 


ated the services of their master, and ended by ts 
claiming, with a mixture of courtesy and defiance, wt 
characteristic of the East, “‘ whatsoever cometh into te 
thy hand for thy servants and fur thy son David.” li 
The great sheepmaster was not disposed to recognise Pe 
this unexpected parental relation. On hearing the in 
demand of the ten petitioners, he sprang up (LXX.), 7F 


and broke out into fury, ‘“‘ Who is David? and who he 
is the son of Jesse?” —'‘ What runaway slaves are Ber 


these to interfere with my own domestic arrange- — 
ments ?” «xxv, 10, 11). The moment that the bw; 
Messengers were gone, the shepherds that stood by hd 
perceived the danger that their master and them- n: 
selves would incur. To Nabal himself they durst en 
not speak (xxv. 17). To his wife, as to the good hil 
angel of the household, one of the shepherds told tm 5 
the state of affairs. She, with the offerings usual dire, 
on such occasions (xxv. 18, comp. xxx. 11; 2 San. ton 
xvi. 1; 1 Chr. xii. 40), loaded the asses of Nabal’s Bla 
large establishment—herself mounted one of them, or 
and, with her attendants running before her, rode my 
down the hill towards David’s encampment. David “hes 
had already made the fatal vow of extermination ming 
(xxv. 22). At this moment, as it would seem, ale 
Abigail appeared, threw herself’ on her face before ron 
him, and poured forth her petition m language ay 
which both in form and expression almost eset Dey, 
the tone of poetry, She returns with the news 0 Met 
David’s recantation of his vow. Nabal is then ip Tomy | 
at the height of his orgies, and his wife dared not aay 
communicate to him either his danger or his escape Pa i 
(xxv. 36). At break of day she told him both. wend 
The stupid reveller was suddenly roused tos et “ey 
of that which impended over him. ‘* His heart Vay 
within him, and he became as a stone. It was as lig 
if a stroke of apoplexy or paralysis had fallen ula © any 
him. Ten days he lingered, ‘and the Lord smo Zan: 
Nabal, and he died” (xxv. 37, 38). deca = hea 
Nabari‘as. Apparently a corruption of ws 
riah (1 Esdr. x. 44; comp. Neh. viii. 4). a ity, 
Wa'bathites, the, 1 Macc. v. 25; ix. 35. [K bn , 
BAIOTH. Ie k 
Ma both, victim of Ahab and Jezebel. rie “ig 
a Jezreelite, and the owner of a small portion Wa 
ground (2 K. ix. 25, 26) that lay on the eastern n 


slope of the hill of Jezreel. He had also a eal hi 
of which the situation is not quite certain. Acco Ms 


to the Hebrew text (1 K. xxi. 1) it was ey an 
but the LXX. render the whole clause dilterel™ ay 


The royal palace of Ahab was close upon.the city sy 
wall at Jase: According to both texts Pica td 
iately adjoined the vineyard (1 K. xx. _ e re wey 
1K. xxi. 2, LXX.; 2 K. ix. 30, 36), ah } . : 
became an object of desire to the king who ee Sle 
an equivalent in money, or another mney spirit Hy 
change for this. Naboth, in the indepen’et ei i “ing 
of a Jewish landholder, refused. “ Jehoval i “Va 
it to me that I should give the inheritance ly; hay 
fathers unto thee.” Ahab yor gee oY at me he Xi 
but the proud spirit of Jezebel was , he 
took the matter into her own hands, A gn iy 
cement of som ; 
rthless cha yl 
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king.” He and his children (2 K, ix, 26) were | name seems to imply that it was a stream or wad ; 

dragged out of the city and despatched the same and it is not impossibl 

night. The place of execution there, was by the Wady Encheyle, which runs into the Mojeb, the an- 
cient Arnon, a short distance to the east of the place 

at which the road between Rabba and Aroer crosses 

ravine of the latter river, 
was enforced, Naboth and his sons were stoned ;/ Mahalol, a variation in the mode of giving the 
and the blood from their wounds ran down into the | name (both in Hebrew and A. V.) of the place else- 


where named Nahalal (Judg. i. 30). 
Nabuchodono'sor. Nebuchadnezzar king of| Naham. The brother of Hodiah, or Jehudijah, 
Babylon (1 Ksdr. i. 40, 41, 45, 48; Tob. xiv. 15; | wife of Ezra (1 Chr. iv, 19). 
Jud. i. 1, 5, 7, 11, 12, ii. 1, 4, 19, iii. 2, 8, iv. 1,]  Nahama’ A chief man among those who re- 
vi. 2, 4, xi. 7, 23, xii. 13, xiii. 18). turned from Babylon with Zerubbabel and Jeshua 
Na'chon’s Threshing-Floor, the place at which 
the ark had arrived in its progress from Kirjath-| | Nahara'i, The armour-bearer of Joab, called in 
jearim to Jerusalem, when Uzzah lost his life in] the A. V. of 2 Sam. xxiii. 37, NawaRI. He was 
hus too hasty zeal for its safety (2 Sam. vi. 6). a native of Beeroth (1 Chr. xi. 39). 
Na‘chor. 1. The brother of Abraham (Josh.| Na‘hari. The same as NAHARAI (2 Sam, xxiii. 
ativ. 2). [NAHOR 1.]—2, The grandfather of/ 37), In theA. V. of 1611 the name is printed 
“* NAHARAI the Berothite.” 


Nahash. 1. “ Nahash the Ammonite,” king of 
sheba, Ex. vi, 23; Num. iii. 2. He, his father the Bene-Ammon at the foundation of th 









God “ afar off,” below the lofty summit of Sinai, | swift wi 
where Moses alone was to come near to the Lord. | the Am 


Subsequently (Ley. x. 1) Nadab and his brother | hash” would seem to have been the title of the 
were struck dead before the sanctuary by fire from | king o 


from that which burned ‘petually (Lev. vi. 13)] which David was anxious for an o 


pportunity of 
on the altar. King Jeroboam’s son, who suc- 


requiting (2 Sam. x. 2), The Jewish traditions 

attirm that it consisted in his having afforded pro- 

tection to one of David's brothers, who escaped 
alone when his family were massacred by the 

army, and the king was slain by Baasha, a man of 

ssachar—-§. A son of Shammai (1 Chr. ii, 28), | been entrusted by David (1 Sam, xxii. 3, 4), and 

of the tribe of Judah.==4, A son of Gibeon (1 Chr. 

Vii. 30, ix. 36) of the tribe of Benjamin. 
Nadab'aths, a place from which the bride was 

being conducted by the children of Jambri, when | tioned once only (2 Sam. xvii. 25) in stating the 

Jonathan and Simon attacked them (1 Mace. ix. 37). 

That Nadabatha was on the east of Jordan is 

probable. On the east of Jordan the only twonames| been the son of a certain Ithra, by Abigail, 

that occur as possible are Nebo and Nabathaea. ‘* daughter of Nahash, and sister to Zeruinh.” By 

_. Nag'ge, one of the ancestors of Christ (Luke| the genealogy of 1 Chr. ii. 16 it appears that 

rh ee It represents the Heb. Nogah (1 Chr. iii. 

Onias I. and th 


Nah’alal, one of the cities of Zebulun, given 
to the Merarite Levites (Josh. 
same which in the list of the| hash and Jesse were identical. 2. The explanation 
allotment of Zehniun (Josh. xix. 15) is inaccurately | first put forth by Dr. Stanley in this work, that 
given in the A. V. as NAHALLAL, the Hebrew being | Nahash was the king of the Ammonites, and that 
ia both cases identical. Elsewhere it is called | the same woman had first been his wife or concu- 
NanALon, The Jerusalem Talmud asserts that | bine—in which capacity she had given birth to 
Nahalal was in post-biblical times called Mahlul ; Abigail and Zeruiah—and afterwards wife to Jesse, 
and this Schwarz identifies with the modern Malul,| and the mother of his children. 3. A third pos- 

e plain of Esdraelon under the moun-| sible explanation is that Nahash was the name not 

ns which enclose the plain on the north, 4 miles | of Jesse, nor of a former husband of his wife, but 
west of Nazareth, and 2 of Japhia. of his wife herself. 


Naballal, an inaccurate mode of spelling, in} Na‘hath. 1. One of the “ dukes ” or phylarchs 
Josh. tix. 15, the name which in Josh. xxi. 35, is | in the land of Edom, eldest. son of Reuel the son of 
“curately given as NAHALAL, Esau (Gen, xxxvi. 13, 17; 1Chr. i. 37), =, A 
r one of the halting-places of Israel in| Kohathite Levite, son of Zophai (1 Chr. vi. 26).— 
¢ latter part of their progress to Canaan (Num. | 8, A Levite in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr, xxxi 
19). It lay beyond,” that is, north of the | 13), 
and between Mattanah and Ba-| Nah'bi. The son of Vophsi, a Naphtalite, and 
hext after Bamoth being Pisgah. Its | one of the twelve spies (Num, xiii. 14). 
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Na hor, the name of two persons in the family 
of Abraham.=1. His grandfather : the son of Serug 
and father of Terah (Gen. xi. 22-25).—-2. Grandson 
of the preceding, son of Terah and brother of 
Abraham and Haran (Gen. xi. 26, 27). The order 
of the ages of the family of Terah is not improbably 
inverted in the narrative; in which case Nahor, 
instead of being younger than Abraham, was really 
older. He married Milcah, the daughter of his 
brother Haran; and when Abraham and Lot mi- 
grated to Canaan, Nahor remained behind in the 
land of his birth, on the eastern side of the Eu- 
phrates—the boundary between the Old and the 
New World of that early age—and gathered his 
family around him at the sepulchre of his father 
(comp. 2 Sam. xix. 37). Like Jacob, and also like 
Ishmael, Nahor was the father of twelve sons, and 
further, as in the case of Jacob, eight of them were 
the children of his wife, and four of a concubine 
(Gen, xxii. 21-24). Special care is taken in speaking 
of the legitimate branch to specify its descent from 
Milcah—*“ the son of Mileah, which she bare unto 
Nahor.” It was to this pure and unsullied race 
that Abraham and Rebekah in turn had recourse 
for wives for their sons. But with Jacob’s flight 
from Haran the intercourse ceased, 

Nah'shon, or Naash'on, son of Amminadab, 
and prince of the children of Judah (as he is styled 
in the genealogy of Judah, 1 Chr. ii. 10) at the time 
of the first numbering in the wilderness (Exod. vi. 23; 
Num, i. 7, &c.). His sister, Elisheba, was wife to 
Aaron, and his son, Salmon, was husband to Rahab 
after the taking of Jericho. In the encampment, in 
the offerings of the princes, and in the order of march, 
the first place is assigned to Nahshon the son of Am- 
tminadab as captain of the host of Judah. He died 
in the wilderness according to Num. xxvi. 64, 65, 
but no further particulars of his life are given. 

Nahum. “The book of the vision of Nahum 
the Elkoshite”’ stands seventh in order among the 
writings of the minor prophets in the present ar- 
rangement of the canon. Ofthe author himself we 
have no more knowledge than is afforded us by the 
scanty title of his book, which gives no indication 
whatever of his date, and leaves his origin obscure. 
The site of Elkosh, his native place, is disputed, 
some placing it in Galilee, others in Assyria. Those 
who maintain the latter view assume that the pro- 
phet’s parents were carried into captivity by Tig- 
lath-pileser, and that the prophet was born at the 
village of Alkush, on the east bank of the Tigris, 
two miles north of Mosul, Ewald is of opinion 
that the prophecy was written there at a time 
when Nineveh was threatened from without. The 
arguments in favour of an Assyrian locality for the 
prophet are supported by the occurrence of what 
are presumed to be Assyrian words, But there is 
nothing in the prophecy of Nahum to indicate that 
it was written in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Nineveh, and in full view of the scenes which are 
depicted, nor is the langnage that of an exile in an 
enemy's country. No allusion is made to the enp- 
tivity ; while, on the other hand, the imagery is 
such as would be natural to an inhabitant of Pales- 
tine (i. 4), to whom the rich pastures of Bashan, 
the vineyards of Carmel, and the blossom of Leba- 

non, were emblems of all that was luxuriant and 

fertile. _ The language employed in i. 15, ii. 2, is 
appropriate to one who wrote for his countrymen in 
their native land. In fact, the sole origin of the 
theory that Nahum flourished in Assyria is the name 
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of the village Alkush, which contains his supposrd 
tomb, and from its similarity to Elkosh was apper- 
ently selected by mediaeval tradition as a shrine for 
pilgrims. According to Pseudo-Epiphanius, Nahum 
was of the tribe of Simeon. The date of Nahum’s 
prophecy can be determined with ns little precision 
as his birthplace. In the Seder Olam Rabba he is 
made contemporary with Joel and Habakkuk in the 
reign of Manasseh. Syncellus places him with 
Hosea, Amos and Jonah in the reign of Joash king 
of Israel, more than a century earlier; while, ac- 
cording to Eutychius, he was contemporary with 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, and prophesied in 
the fifth year after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Josephus mentions him as living in the latter part 
of the reign of Jotham. Carpzov concluded that 
Nahum prophesied in the beginning of the reign of 
Ahaz, about B.c. 742. Modern writers are divided 
in their suffrages. Bertholdt thinks it probable 
that the prophet escaped into Judah when the ten 
tribes were carried captive, and wrote in the reign 
of Hezekiah. Keil places him in the Jatter half of 
Hezekiah’s reign, after the invasion of Sennacherib, 
Vitringa was of the like opinion, and the same view 
is taken by De Wette and Knobe], Junius and Tre- 
mellius select the last years of Josiah as the period 
at which Nahum prophesied. The arguments by 
which Strauss endeavours to prove that the pro- 
phecy belongs to the time at which Manasseh was 
in captivity at Babylon, that is between the years 
680 and 667 B.c., are not convincing. That the 
prophecy was written before the final downfall of 
Nineveh, and its capture by the Medes and Chal- 
deans (cir. B.C. 625), will be admitted. The 
allusions to the Assyrian power imply that it was 
still unbroken (i. 12, ii. 13, 14, iii, 15-17). That 
Palestine was suffering from the effects of Assyrian 
invasion at the time of Nahum’s writisg seems 
probable from the allusions in i. 11, 12, 14, ii. 2; 
and the vivid description of the Assyrian armament 
in ii. 3,4. At such a time the prophecy would 
be appropriate, and if i. 14 refers to the death ot 
Sennacherib in the house of Nisroch, it must hare 
been written before that event. These arcum- 
stances seem to determine the 14th year of Hezekiah 
(B.C. 712) as the period before which the prophecy 
of Nahum could not have been written. 1 bat 
dition of Assyria in the reign of Sennacherib wo the 
correspond with the state of things implied sbable 
prophecy, and it is on all accounts most pro th 
that Nahum flourished in the latter hait of the 
reign of Hezekiah, and wrote his prophecy 
after the date above mentioned, either in Jerusa es 
or its neighbourhood. The subject of the prophe’? 
is, in accordance with the superscription, © = 
burden of Nineveh.” The three chapters The 
which it is divided form a consecutive whole. cre 
first chapter is introductory. It commences i od 
declaration of the character of Jehovah, a 
jeaious and avenging,” as exhibited in His “ai 
with His enemies, and the swift and terrib sere 
geance with which He pursues them (1. a : 
to those that trust in Him He is “ good, aaa 
hold in the day of trouble” (i. 7), 10 cont anes 
the overwhelming flood which shall a an the 
His foes (i. 8), The language of the iar 
becomes more special, and points to the had just 
which awaited the hosts of Assyria who a 
In the ve 
gone up out of Judah (i. 9-11). 
that follow the intention of Jehovah 


is still ert 
fully declared, and addressed first to Judah (i. 4“ 
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13), and then to the monarch of Assyria (i. 14). | “suffer to grow”). Much controversy has arisen 
And now the vision grows more distinct, The |on the meaning of this passage; one set of in- 
messenger of glad tidings, the news of Nineveh’s | terpreters regarding the action as indicative of 
downfall, trod the mountains that were round about mourning, while others refer it to the laying aside 
Jerusalem (i. 15), and proclaimed to Judah the | of mourning, Some, who would thus belong to 
accomplishment of her vows, But round the doomed | the latter class, refer it to the practice of staining 
city gathered the destroying armies ; “the breaker | the nails with henneh. The word ’ds@h, “ make,” 
in pieces” had gone up, and Jehovah mustered His | is used both of « dressing,” #.e, making clean the 
hosts to the battle to avenge His people (ii. 1, 2). | feet, and also of « trimming,” 4. ¢. combing and 
The prophet’s mind in vision sees the burnished making neat the beard, in the case of Mephibosheth, 
bronze shields of the scarlet-clad warriors of the | 2Sam. xix. 24. The captive's head was probably 
besieging army, the flashing steel scythes of the | shaved at the commencement of the month, and 
war-chariots ax they are drawn up in battle array, | during that period her nails were to be allowed 
and the quivering cypress-shafts of their to grow in token of natnral sorrow and consequent 
(ii. 3), The Assyriaus hasten to the defence: their personal neglect.—II.—1. A nail (Is. xli. 7), a 
chariots rush madly through the streets, and run | stake (Is. xxxiii. 20), also a tent-peg. Tent-pegs are 
to and fro like the lightning in the broad ways, usually of wood and of large size, but sometimes, 
which glare with their bright armour like torches. | as was the case with those used to fasten the cur- 
But a panic has seized their mighty ones; their | tains of the Tabernacle, of metal (Ex. xxvii. 19, 
ranks are broken as they march, and they*hurry to | xxviii, 20). 2. A nail, primarily a point. We 
the wall only to see the covered battering-rams of | are told that David prepared iron for the nails to 
the besiegers ready for the attack (ii, 4, 5). The | be used in the Temple; and as the Holy of holies 
crisis hastens on with terrible rapidity. The river- | was plated with gold, the nails ‘also for fastening 
gates are broken in, and the royal palace is in the | the plates were probably of gold. 

hands of the victors (ii. 6). And then comes| WNa'in. There are no materials for a long his- 

the end; the city is taken and carried captive, and | tory or a detailed description of this village of 
her maidens ‘moan as with the voice of doves,” | Galilee, the gate of which is made illustrious by 
beating their breasts with sorrow (ii. 7). The |the raising of the widow’s son (Luke vii. 12), 
flight becomes general, and the leaders in vain en- | The site of the village is certainly known; and 
deavour to stem the torrent of fugitives (ii. 8). | there can be no doubt as to the approach by which 
The wealth of the city and its accumulated trea- | our Saviour was coming when He met the funeral. 
sures become the spoil of the captors, and the con- | The modern Nein is situated on the north-western 
quered suffer all the horrors that follow the assault edge of the “Little Hermon,” or Jebel-ed-Dihy, 
and storm (ii. 9,10). Over the charred and black- | where the ground falls into the plain of Esdraelon. 
ened ruins the prophet, as the mouthpiece of Je- | Again, the entrance to the place must probably 
hovah, exclaims in triumph, “ Where is the lair of | always have been up the steep ascent trom the 
the lfons, the feeding place of the young lions, where | plain, and here, on the west side of the village, 

Walked lion, lioness, lion’s whelp, and none made | the rock is full of sepulchral caves, 

(them) afraid?” (ii, 11, 12). But for all this} Na'ioth, or more fully, ‘* Naioth in Ramah;” a 
the downfall of Nineveh was certain, for ‘ behold } place in which Samuel and David took refuge to- 
{'am against thee, saith Jehovah of Hosts ” (ii, 13), | gether, after the latter had made his escape from 

The vision ends, and the prophet recalled from the | the jealous fury of Saul (1 Sam. xix. 18, 19, 22, 

scenes of the future to the realities of the present, | 23, xx.1). It is evident from ver, 18, that Naioth 

collects himself as it were, for one final outburst | was not actually in Ramah, Samuel's habitual re- 

of withering denunciation against the Assyrian city, | sidence. In its corrected form the name signifies 

not now threatened by her Median and Chaldean ‘‘habitations,” and from an early date has been 

conquerors, but in the full tide of prosperity, the | interpreted to mean the huts or dwellings of a 

oppressor and corrupter of nations. Mingled with | school or college of prophets over which Samuel 

nis woe there is no touch of sadness or compassion | presided, as Elisha did over those at Gilgal and 

for her fate ; she will fall unpitied and unlamented, | Jericho, This interpretation of Naioth is now 

and with terrible calmness the prophet pronounces generally accepted by the lexicographers and com- 

her final doom: “all that hear the bruit of thee | mentators, 

Shall clap the hands over thee: for upon whom has | Nane’a. The last act of Antiochus Epiphanes 

not thy wickedness passed continually ?” (iii. 19), | was his attempt to plunder the temple of Nanea at 

As a poet, Nahum occupies a high place in the first Elymais, which had been enriched by the gifts and 

rank of Hebrew literature. In proof of this it is | trophies of Alexander the Great (1 Mace, vi. 1-4 : 

only necessary to refer to the opening verses of his | 2 Macc. i. 13-16). The Persian goddess Nanea is 

Prophecy (i, 2-6), and to the magnificent description | apparently the Moon-goddess, of whom the Greck 

of the siege and destruction of Nineveh in ch. ii. | Artemis was the nearest representative in Poly 

bius, Elphinstone in 1811 found coins of tlie 


Is style is clear and uninvolved, though pregnant 
and forcible; his diction sonorous and rhythmical, | Sassanians with the inscription NANAIA, and on 
the reverse a figure with nimbus and lotus-flower. 


; * words re-echoing to the sense (comp, ii. 4, iii, 
). For illustrations of Nahum’s prophecy, see the | In consequence of a confusion between the Greek 
os NINEVEH, and Eastern mythologies, Nanea has been ident- 
@idus = BeENatan of the sons of Pahath Moab | ified with Artemis and Aphrodite, the probability 
being that she corresponds with the Tauric or 

Ephesian Artemis, who was invested with the at- 


(1 Esdr ix»313 comp. Ez 
* Xe 915 comp. Ezr. x. 30). 
Mail. 1. (of finger). —1, A ‘nail or claw of 

tributes of Aphrodite, and represented the productive 
power of nature. 













































man or animal. 2. A point or style, e.g. for 
writing : wee Jer. xvii. 1. Tsippéren occurs in 


ts xxi, 12, in connexion with the verb ’dsdéh, Na‘omi, the wife of Elimelech, and mother-in- 
ping a V. “pare,” but in marg. “dress,” |law of Ruth (Ruth i. 2, &c., ii. 1, fe. 1, iv. 
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8, &c.). The name is derived from a root signify- | share in those incursions and molestations by the 
ing sweetness, or pleasantness, and this significance | surrounding heathen, which were the common lot o! 
contributes to the point of the paronomasia in i. all the tribes (Judah perhaps alone excepted) during 
20, 21, though the passage contains also a play on | the first centuries after the conquest. One of these, 
the mere sound of the name :—* Call me not Naomi apparently the severest struggle of all, fell with 
(pleasant), call me Mara (bitter)... . why-call ye | special violence on the north of the country, and 
me Naomi when Jehovah hath testified against the leader by whom the invasion was repelled— 
me?” Barak of Kedesh-Naphtali— was the one great 
Na'phish, the last but one of the sons of Ishmael | hero whom Naphtali is recorded to have produced. 
(Gen, xxv. 15; 1 Chr. i. 31). The tribe descended | Gilead and Reuben lingered beyond the Jordan 
from Nodab was subdued by the Reubenites, the | amongst their flocks: Dan und Asher preferred the 
Gadites, and the half of the tribe of Manasseh, when | luxurious calm of their hot lowlands to the free air 
“they made war with the Hagarites, with Jetur, and fierce strife of the mountains; Issachar with 
and Nephish, and Nodab”’ (1 Chr. v. 19). The | characteristic sluggishness seems to have moved 
tribe is not again found in the sacred records, nor is | slowly if he moved at all; but Zebulun and Naph- 
it mentioned by later writers. It has not been tali on the summits of their native highlands devoted 
identified with any Arabian tribe. themselves to death, even to-an extravagant pitch 

Naph‘isi, 1 Esdr. v. 31. [ NEPHUSIM. | of heroism and self-devotion (Judg. v.18). After 

Naph'tali. The fifth son of Jacob; the second | this burst of heroism, the Naphtalites appear to 
child borne to him by Bilhah, Rachel’s slave. His | have resigned themselves to the intercourse with 
Dirth and the bestowal of his name are recorded in the heathen, which was the bane of the northern 











numbered no less than 53,400 fighting men (Num. | the district which they had formerly occupied was 
i. 43, ii. 30). It thus held exactly the middle po- destined to become in every way far more import- 
sition in the nation, having five above it in numbers, | ant than it had ever before been. fh 
and six below. But when the borders of the Pro-} MNaph’tali, Mount. The mountainous district 
mised Lund were reached, its numbers were reduced | which formed the main part of the inheritance of 
to 45,400, with four only below it in the scale, one | Naphtali (Josh. xx. 7), answering to sah 
of the four being Ephraim (Num. xxvi. 48-50; | Ephraim ” in the centre and ‘‘ Mount Jodah” in 
comp. 37). During the march through the wilder- | the south of Palestine. . 
ness Naphtali occupied a position on the north of Naph'thar. The name given by Nehemiah to 
the Sacred Tent with Dan and Asher (Num. ii. 25- | the substance which after the Return from Babylon 
31). In the apportionment of the land, the lot of | wasdiscovered in the dry pit in which at the de- 
Naphtali was not drawn till the last but one. The | struction of the Temple the sacred Fire of the altar 
territory thus appropriated was enclosed on three | had been hidden (2 Mace. i. 36, comp. 19), It 
sides by those of other tribes. On the west lay | was either the same as or closely allied to the 
Asher; on the south Zebulun, and on the east | naphtha of modern commerce (P etroleum). The 
the trans-jordanic Manasseh, The north terminated | place from which this combustible water was taken 
with the ravine of the Zitény or Leontes, and | was enclosed by the “ king of Persia’ (Artaxers®s 
opened into the splendid valley which separates the | Longimanus), and converted into a sanctuary. In 
two ranges of Lebanon, The south boundary was | modern times it has been identified with the ai 
probably very much the same as that which at a well called by the Arabs Bir-eylb, situated ben 
later time separated Upper from Lower Galilee, and | Jerusalem, at the confluence of the valleys of Kidron 
which ran from or about the town of Akka to the | and Hinnom with the Wady en-Nar (or “ iy 
upper part of the Sea of Genesaret. Thus Naphtali | the fire”). At present it would be an equally ute 
was cut off from the great plain of’ Esdraelon by | suitable spot either to store fire or to 
the mass of the mountains of Nazareth ; while on | naphtha. ‘ 
the east it had a communication with the Sea of| Naph'tuhim, a Mizraite nation or tribe, ae 
Galilee, the rich district of the Ard el-Huleh and | tioned only in the account of the descendan’s 
the Mery Ayn, and all the splendidly watered Noah (Gen. x. 13; 1 Chr. j.11). If we may . 
country about Banias and Hasbeya, the” springs | from their position in the list of the Mizraites, 
of Jordan. But the capabilities of these plains | Naphtuhim were probably settled at fi 
and of the access to the Lake were not destined | time when Gen. v. was written, ‘ the citY 
to be developed while they were in the keeping of | immediately to the west of it. In Coptic ars 
the tribe of Naphtali. It was the mountainous | Marea and the neighbouring territory © oe 
country (Josh. xx. 7) which formed the chief part niphaiat or nt; haiad. In hierogly pn ered 
of their inheritance, that impressed or brought out made of a nation or confederacy ot tribes ay 
the qualities for which Naphtali was remarkable | by the Egyptians called “the Nine Bows, aaet 
at the one remarkable period of its history. This | which Champollion read Naphit, or re calle! 
district, the modern Belad-Besharah, or * land of | write it, NA-PETU, “ the bows," thong? tis that 
good tidings,” comprises some of the most beautiful | them ‘ the Nine Bows.” But it is not pee with 
rae and some of the most fertile soil in Palestine, | either of these names can safely be comp 
ye eee those of the renowned Carmel | Naphtuhim. m, xvi. 11) 
; as rich in noble and ever-varying prospects Narcis'sus. A dweller at Rome (Ro known # 
as any country in the world. Naphtali had its | some members of whose household were *™ 
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Christians to St. Paul, Some persons have assumed | guile”—~a true child of Abraham, and not simply 
the identity of this Narcissus with the secretary according to the flesh. The name of Nathanne! 
of the Emperor Claudius, His name, however, | occurs but ouce again in the Gospel narrative, and 
was at that time too common in Rome to A Be any | then simply as one of the small company of dis- 
probability to the guess that he was the Narcissus | ciples to whom Jesus showed Himself at the Sea of 
mentioned by St. Paul, Tiberias after His resurrection, It is very com- 


Nard. [SPIKENARD.] monly believed that Nathanael and Bartholomew 
Nas'bas. The nephew of Tobit who came with | are the Same person. The evidence for that. beliet’ 


Achiacharus to the wedding of Tobias (Tob. xi. 18). | is as follows :—St, John, who twice mentions 
Na'sith = Nezrau (1 Esdr. v. 32; comp. Ezr./ Nathanael, never introduces the name of Bar- 
ii, 54), tholomew at all. St. Matt. x. 3 ; St. Mark iii. 18; 
Na'‘sor, the Plain of, the scene of an action | and St. Luke vi, 14, all speak of Bartholomew, 
between Jonathan the Maccabee and the forces of | but never of Nathanael. It may be, however, that 
Demetrius (1 Macc. xi, 67, comp. 63). It may be | Nathanael was the proper name, and Bartholomew 
tafely identified with Hazor. (son of Tholmai) the surname of the same disciple, 
Nathan, an eminent Hebrew prophet in the | just as Simon was called Bar-Jona, and Joses, Bar- 
reigns of David and Solomon. If the expression | nabas, It was Philip who first brought, Nathanael 
“first and last,” in 2 Chr. ix. 29, is to be taken | to Jesus, just as Andrew had brought his brother 
literally, he must have lived late into the life of Solo- Simon; and Bartholomew is named by each of the 
mon, in which case he must have been considerably | first three Evangelists immediately after Philip, 
younger than David. He first appears in the con- | while by St. Luke he is coupled with Philip pre- 
sultation with David about the building of the | cisely in the same way as Simon with his brother 
Temple (2 Sam. vii. 2, 3, 17). He next comes Andrew, and James with his brother John.— 
forward as the reprover of David for the sin with | 2 1 Esdr. i. 9, [NETHANEEL.]—=8, 1 Esdr, ix. 
Bathsheba; and his famous apologue on the rich | 22. [NETHANEEL.]—4, Son of Samael; one of 
man and the ewe lamb, which is the only direct | the ancestors of Judith (Jud. viii. 1), and therefore 
example of his prophetic power, shows it to have | a Simeonite (ix. 2). 
been of a very high order (2 Sam, xii. 1-12), On| Nathani'as = Natwan of the sons of Bani 
the birth of Solomon he was either specially charged | (1 Esdr. ix. 34; comp. Ezr. x. 39), 
with giving him his name, JEDIDIAH, or else with Na'than-Mel'ech, a eunuch (A. V. “chamber 
his education (2 Sam. xii. 25). At any rate, in the | lain”) in the court of Josiah (2 K. xxiii. 11). 
last years of David, it is Nathan who, by taking | Na'um, son of Esli and father of Amoy, in the 
the side of Solomon, turned the scale in his favour. genealogy of Christ (Luke iii. 25), about contem- 
He advised Bathsheba; he himself ventured to porary with the high-priesthood of Jason and the 
enter the royal presence with a remonstrance against | reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
the king’s apathy ; and at David's request he as-| Nave. The Heb. gav conveys the notion of con- 
sisted in the inauguration of Solomon (1 K. i. 8, | vexity or protuberance. It is rendered in A. Ve 
10, 11, 22, 23, 24, 82, 34, 38, 45). This is the | boss of a shield, Job xv. 26; the eyebrow, Ley. 
time that we hear directly of his intervention in | xiv. 9 ; an eminent place, Ez. xvi. 31; once only 
the history. He leit two works behind him—a | in plur. naves, 1K. vii, 33 ; but in Ez. i. 18 twice, 
Life of David (1 Chr. xxix. 29), and a Life of Solo- | « rings,” and marg. * strakes.” 
mon (2 Chr. ix, 29). The last of these may{ WNa’ve. Joshua the son of Nun is always called 
have been incomplete, as we cannot be sure that | in the-LXX. “the son of Nave,” and this form is 
he outlived Solomon. But the biography of David | retained in Ecclus. xlvi. 1. 
by Nathan is, of all the losses which antiquity, | Naz‘arene, an inhabitant of Nazareth. This 
sacred or profane, has sustained, the most deplor- j appellative is found in the N.T. applied to Jesus 
able. His grave is shown at Halkul near Hebron. | in many passages. Its application to Jesus, in con- 
“8. A son of David; one ot’ the four who were | sequence of the providential arrangements by which 
born to him by Bathsheba (1 Chr. fii. 5; comp. | His parents were led to take up their abode in 
Hv. 4, and 2 Sam. v. 14), Nathan appears to | Nazareth, was the filling out of the predictions in 
ave taken no part in the events of his father's or which the promised Messiah is described as a Nétser, 
his brother's reigns. He is interesting to us from | t.e. a shoot, sprout, of Jesse, a humble and despised 
his appearing as one of the forefathers of Joseph in | descendant of the decayed royal family. Whenever 
the genealogy of St. Luke (iii, 31).—-8. Son, or | men spoke of Jesus as the Nazarene, they either 
rother, of one of the members of David's guard | consciously or unconsciously pronounced one of the 
2 Sam. xxiii, 36; 1 Chr, xi. 38).—4, One of the | names of the predicted Messiah a name indicative 
men who returned from Babylon with Ezra | both of his royal descent and his humble condition. 
on his second expedition (Ezr, viii. 16; 1 Esdr. | Once (Acts xxiv. 5) the term Nazarenes is applied 
vil. 44). It is not impossible that he may be the | to the followers of Jesus by way of contempt. The 
fame with the “son of Bani” (Ezr. x. 39}. name still exists in Arabic as the ordinary designa- 
_ Nathan’ael, a disciple of Jesus Christ concern- | tion of Christians. 
ing whom, under that name at least, we learn from | Nas‘areth is not mentioned in the Old Testas 
ipture little more than his birthplace, Cana of J ment or in Josephus, but occurs first in Matt. ii, 
alilee (John xxi, 2), and his simple truthful cha- | 23. It derives its celebrity almost entirely from its 
Tacter (John i. 47). The name does not occur in | connexion with the history of Christ, and in that 
the first three Gospels. St. John (i. 46-51), how- | respect has a hold on the imagination and feelings 
ever, telly us of his first interview with Jesus, in | of men which it shares only with Jerusalem and 
company with his brother Philip, on the only occa- | Bethlehem. It is situated among the hills which 
nit on which he appears prominently in the his- | constitute the south ridges of Lebanon, just before 
HL, » On his approach to Jesus he is saluted by | they sink down into the Plain of Esdraelon, Of 
mas “an Israelite indeed, in whom is no | the identification of the ancient mee can be 
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no doubt. The name of the present village is 
en-Naztrah, the same, therefore, as of old; it is 
formed on a hill or mountain (Luke iv. 29); it is 
within the limits of the province of Galilee (Mark 
+. 9)5 it is near Cana, according to the implication 
in John ii. 1, 2, 113 a precipice exists in the neigh- 
bourhood (Luke iv, 29); and, finally, a series of 
testimonies reach back to Eusebius, the father of 
Church history, which represent the place as having 
occupied an invariable position. The modern Naza- 
reth belongs to the better class of eastern villages. 
It has a population of 3000 or 4000; a few are 
Mohammedans, the rest Latin and Greek Christians, 
Most of the houses are well built of stone, and have 
u neat and comfortable appearance. The streets or 
lanes are narrow and crooked, and after rain are 
s0 full of mud and mire as to be almost impassable. 
The origin of the disrepute in which Nazareth 
stood (John i. 47) is not certainly known. All the 
inhabitants of Galilee were looked upon with con- 
tempt by the people of Judaea because they spoke 
a ruder dialect, were less cultivated, and were 
more exposed by their position to contact with the 
heathen. But Nazareth laboured under a special 
opprobrium, for it was a Galilean and not a southern 
Jew who asked the reproachful question whether 
‘any good thing’’ could come from that source. 
It has been suggested that the inhabitants of Naza- 
reth may have had a bad name among their neigh- 
bours for irreligion or some laxity of morals, We 
pass over, as foreign to the proper object of this 
notice, any particular account of the “ holy places” 
which the legends have sought to connect with 
events in the life of Christ. Two localities, how- 
ever, form an exception to this statement, inas- 
much os they possess, though in different ways, a 
certain interest which no one will fail to recognise. 
One of these is the “ Fountain of the Virgin,” situ- 
ated at the north-eastern extremity of the town, 
where, according to one tradition, the mother of 
Jesus received the angel’s salutation (Luke i. 28), 
The other place is that of the attempted Precipita- 
tion. A prevalent opinion of the country hasstrans- 
ferred the event to a hill about two miles south-east 
of the town, but this is improbable. Above the 
bulk of the town are several rocky ledges over 
which a person could not be thrown without almost 
certain destruction. But there is one very remark- 
able precipice, almost perpendicular and forty or 
fifty feet high, near the Maronite church, which 
may well be supposed to be the identical one over 
which His infuriated townsmen attempted to hurl 
Jesus. 

Naz'arite, more properly Nas‘irite (Heb. ndzfr, 
and nezir eléhim), one of either sex who was bound 
by a vow ofa peculiar kind to be set apart from 
others for the service of God. The obligation was 
either for life or for a defined time. I. There is no 
notice in the Pentateuch of Nazarites for life; but 
the regulations for the vow of a Nazarite of days 
are given Num. vi. 1-21. The Nazarite, during 
the term of his consecration, was bound to abstain 
from wine, grapes, with every production of the 
vine, and from every kind of intoxicating drink. 
He was forbidden to cut the hair of his head, or to 
approach any dead body, even that of his nearest 
relation, When the period of his vow was ful- 
filled, he was brought to the door of the tabernacle 
and was required to offer a he lamb for a burnt- 
offering, a ewe lamb for a sin-offering, and a ram 
for a peace-offering, with the usual accom pani- 
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ments of peace-offerings (Lev. vii. 12, 13) and ot 
the offering made at the consecration of priests 
(Ex. xxix. 2), “a basket of unleavened bread, cakes 
of fine flour mingled with oil, and wafers of un- 
leavened bread anointed with oil” (Num, vi. 15) 

He brought also a meat-offering and a drink-offering, 
which appear to have been presented by themselves 
as a distinct act of service (ver. 17). He was to 
cut off the hair of “‘ the head of his separation” 
(that is, the hair which had grown during the 
period of his consecration) at the door of the taber- 
vacle, and to put it into the fire under the sacrifice 
on the altar, The priest then placed upon his 
hands the sodden left shoulder of the ram, with one 
of the unleavened cakes and one of the wafers, and 
then took them again and waved them for a ware- 
offering. These, as well as the breast and the 
heave, or right shoulder (to which he was entitled 
in the case of ordinary peace-offerings, Lev. vii. 
32-34), were the perquisite of the priest. The 
Nazarite also gave him a present proportioned to 
his circumstances (ver. 21). If a Nazarite incurred 
defilement by accidentally touching a dead body, 
he had to undergo certain rites of purification, and 
to recommence the full period of his consecration. 
There is nothing whatever said in the Old Testa- 
ment of the duration of the period of the vow of 
the Nazarite of days. According to the Mishua the 
usual time was thirty days, but double vows for 
sixty days, and treble vows for a hundred days, 
were sometimes made. There are some other par- 
ticulars given in the Mishna, which are curious as 
showing how the institution was regarded in later 
times.-II. Of the Nazarites for life three are men- 
tioned in the Scriptures: Samson, Samuel, and St. 
John the Baptist, The only one of these actually 
called a Nazarite is Samson. We are but imper- 
fectly informed of the difference between the ob- 
servances of the Nazarite for life and those of the 
Nazarite for days. The later Rabbis slightly notice 
this point. We do not know whether the vow for 
life was ever voluntarily taken by the individual. 
In all the cases mentioned in the sacred history, 
it was made by the parents before the birth of the 
Nazarite himself. The Mishna makes a distinc- 
tion between the ordinary Nazarite for life and 
the Samson-Nazarite.lII. The consecration of the 
Nazarite bore a striking resemblance to that of the 
high-priest (Lev. xxi. 10-12). In one particular, 
this is brought out more plainly in the Hebrew 
text than it is in our version, in the LXX., or 10 
the Vulgate. One word (nézer), derived from a 
same root as Nazarite, is used for the long hair 0 
the Nazarite (Num. vi. 19), where the A. er 
“ hair of his separation,” and for the anointed hea 

of the high-priest (Lev. xxi. 12), where It Is ren- 
dered “.crown.’”” Perhaps it would not be ae 
sonable to suppose that the half sacerdotal on 
racter of Samuel might have been come we : 
his prerogative as a Nazarite.—IV. Of the i 
vows recorded of St. Paul, that in Acts xvi. i 
certainly cannot be regarded as a regular ae 

vow, All that we are told of it is that, on bis 
way from Corinth to Jerusalem, he “ shaved i 
head in Cenchreae, for he had a vow. It is ae 
likely that it was a sort of vow, modified from at 
proper Nazarite vow, which had come into aie : 
this time amongst the religious Jews who h The 
visited by sickness, or any other calamity i 
other reference to a vow taken by St. Pat : 
Acts xxi. 24, where w2 find the brethren at Jeru 
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salem exhorting him to take part with four Chris- 
tians who had a vow on them, to sanctify (not 
purify, as in A. V.) himself with them, and to be 
at charges with them, that they might shave their 
heads, It cannot be doubted that this was a strictly 
legal Nazarite vow.--V. That the institution of 
Nazaritism existed and had become a matter of 
course amongst the Hebrews before the time of 
Moses is beyond a doubt. The legislator appears 
to have done no more than ordain such regulations 
for the vow of the Nazarite of days as brought it 
under the cognizance of the priest, and into har- 
mony with the general system of religious ob- 
servance, It has been assumed, not unreasonably, 
that the consecration of the Nazarite for life was 
of at least equal antiquity. But it is doubted in 
regard to Nazaritism in general, whether it was of 
native or foreign origin, Ewald supposes that 
Nazarites for lite were numerous in very early 
times, and that they multiplied in periods of great 
pa and religious excitement. ‘The only ones, 
owever, expressly nained in the Old Testament 

are Samson and Samuel. When Amos wrote, the 
Nazarites, as well as the prophets, suffered from 
the persecution aud contempt of the ungodly (Am. 
ii, 11,12). In the time of Judas Maccabaeus we 
find the devout Jews, when they were bringing 
their gifts to the priests, stirring up the Nazarités 
’ of days who had completed the time of their con- 
secration to make the accustomed offerings (1 Macc. 
iii. 49), From this incident we may inter that the 
number of Nazarites must have been very con- 
siderable during the two centuries and a half which 
preceded the destruction of Jerusalem.-VI, The 
word nézir occurs in three passages of the Qld 
Testament, in which it appears to mean one sepa- 
rated from others as a prince. Two of the passages 
refer to Joseph: one is in Jacob’s benediction of his 
sons (Gen. xlix, 26), the other in Moses’ benediction 
ot the tribes (Deut, xxxiii, 16). The third passage 
is that in which the prophet is mourning over the 
departed prosperity and beauty of Sion (Lam. vi. 
7,8). Inthe A.V. the words are, “‘ Her Naza- 
rites were purer than snow,” &c. But Gesenius, 
De Wette, and other modern critics, think that it 
refers to the young princes of Israel.=VII. The 
vow of the Nazarite of days must have been a self- 
Imposed discipline, undertaken with a specific pur- 
poe, The Jewish writers mostly regarded it as a 
kind of penance. The Nazarite of days might have 
fulfilled his vow without attracting much notice ; 
but the Nazarite for life, on the other hand, must 
have been, with his flowing hair and persistent re- 
fusal of strong drink, a marked man. Whether in 
any other particular his daily life was peculiar is 
Uncertain, But without our resting on anything 
that may be called in question, he must have been 
a ha wituess for the idea of Jegal strictness and 
of whatever else Nazaritism was intended to ex- 
Press. Tho meaning of the Nazarite vow has been 
regarded in different lights, Some consider it as a 
2 mbolical expression of the Divine nature working 
ieee and deny that it involved anything of a 
<j ie Y ascetic character; others see in it the prin- 
oe raion and imagine that it was intended 
, Cultivate, and bear witness for, the sovereignty 

of the will over the lower tendencies of human 
Prek while some regard it wholly in the light 
y Sacrifice of the person to God, Several of the 
ewish writers have taken the first view more or 

completely, But the philosophical Jewish 
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doctors, for the most part, seem .to have preferred 
the second. Philo has taken the deeper view ot 
the subject. Ewald, following in the same line 
of thought, has treated the vow of the Nazarite as 
an act of self-sacrifice. That it was essentially a 
sacrifice of the person to the Lord is obviously in 
accordance with the terms of the Law (Num. vi. 2). 
As the Nazarite was a witness for the straitness of 
the Law, as distinguished from the freedom of the 
Gospel, his sacrifice of himself was a submission to 
the letter of a rule. Its outward manifestations 
were restraints and eccentricities. The man was 
separated from his brethren that he might be pecu- 
liarly devoted to the Lord. This was consistent 
with the purpose of divine wisdom for the time fur 
which it was ordained. 

Ne'ah, a place which was one of the landmarks 
on the boundary of Zebulun (Jesh. xix. 13 only). 
By Eusebius and Jerome it is mentioned merely 
with a caution that there is a place of the same 
name, 10 miles S. of Neapolis. It has not yet been 
identified. 

Neap’olis is the place in northern Greece where 
Paul and his associates first landed in Europe (Acts 
xvi. 11); where, no doubt, he landed also on his 
second visit. to Macedonia (Acts xx. 1), and whence 
certainly he embarked on his last journey through 
that province to Trvas and Jerusalem (Acts xs. 6). 
Philippi being an inland town, Neapolis was evid- 
ently the port. It has been made a question 
whether this harbour occupied the site of the pre- 
sent Kavalla, a Turkish town on the coast of 
Roumelia, or should be sought at some other place. 
Cousinery and Tafel maintain, against the common 
opinion, that Luke’s Neapolis was not at Kavalla, 
the inhabited town of that name, but at a deserted 
harbour ten or twelve miles further west, known as 
Eski or Old Kavalla, lt may be well, therefore, 
to mention the reasons which support the claim ot 
Kavalla to be regarded as the ancient Neapolis, iu 
opposition to those which are urged in favour of 
the other hasbour. First, the Koman and Greek 
ruins at Kavalla prove that a port existed there i 
ancient times. Neapolis, wherever it was, formed 
the point of contact between Northern Greece and 
Asia Minor, at a period of great commercial activity, 
and would be expected to have left vestiges of its 
former importance. The antiquities found still at 
Kavalla fulfil entirely that presumption, On the 
contrary, no ruins have been found at Eski Kavalla, 
or Paleopoli, as it is also called, which can be pro- 
nounced unmistakenbly ancient. No remains of 
walls, no inscriptions, and no indications of any 
thoroughfare leading thence to Philippi, are re- 
ported to exist there, Secondly, the advantages of 
the position render Kavalla the probable site of 
Neapolis. It is the first convenient harbour south 
of the Hellespont, on coming from the east. It lies 
open somewhat to the south and south-west, but is 
otherwise well sheltered. ‘Thirdly, the facility of 
intercourse between this port and Philippi shows 
that Kavalla and Neapolis must be the same. The 
distance is ten miles, and hence not greater than. 
Corinth was trom Cenchreae, and Ostia trom Kome. 
The distance between Philippi and Eski Kavalla 
must be nearly twice as great, Fourthly, the 
notices of the ancient writers lead us to adopt the 
same view. ‘Thus Dio Cassius says that Neapolis 
was opposite Thasos, and that is the situation of 
Kavalla. Finally, the ancient Itineraries support 
cntirely the identification in question. Both the 
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Antonine and the Jerusalem Itineraries show that | far beyond him both in the antiquity and the im- 
the Egnatian Way passed through Philippi. They | portance M. Chwolson claims for that people. The 
mention Philippi and Neapolis as next to each other | remains of the literature of the Nabat consist of 
in the order of succession; and since the line of | four works, one of them a fragment: the * Book 
travel which these Itineraries sketch was the one | of Nabat Agriculture’ (already mentioned); the 
which Jed from the west to Byzantium, or Con- | ‘ Book of Poisons ;’ the ‘ Book of Tenkelooshé the 
stantinople, it is reasonable to suppose that the | Babylonian ;’ and the ‘ Book of the Secrets of the 
road, after leaving Philippi, would pursue the most Sun and Moon.’ They purport to have been tran» 
convenient and direct course to the east which the j lated, in the year 904, by Aboo-Bekr Ahmad |bn- 
nature of the country allows. If the road, there- | ’Alee the Chaidean of Kissen, better known as [bn- 
fore, was constructed on this obvious principle, it Wahsheeyeh. The ‘ Book of Nabat Agricultare’ 
would follow the track of the present Turkish road, | was, according to the Arab translator, commenced 
and the next station, consequently, would be Nea- | by Daghreeth, continued by Ydnbushddh, and com- 
polis, or Kavalla, on the coast, at the termination | pleted by Kuthdémee. Chwolson, disregarding the 
of the only natural defile across the intervening | dates assigned to these authors by the transiator, 
mountains, Neapolis, therefore, like the present | thinks that the earliest lived some 2500 years B.C., 
Kavalla, was on a high rocky promontory which | the second some 300 or 400 years later, and Ku- 
juts out into the Aegean. The harbour, a mile and | thdmee, to whom he ascribes the chief authorship 
‘a half wide at the entrance, and half a mile broad, (Ibn-Wahsheeyeh says he was little more than 
lies on the west side. editor), at the earliest under the 6th king of a 
Noari‘ah. 1. One of the six sons of Shemaiah | Canaanite dynasty mentioned in the book, which 
in the line of the royal family of Judah after the | dynasty Chwolson—with Bunsen—makes the sane 
captivity (1 Chr. iii. 22, 23).—-2, A son of Ishi, | as the 5th (or Arabian) dynasty of Berosus, or of 
and one of the captains of the 500 Simeonites who, | the 13th century B.C. But in examining the work 
in the days of Hezekiah, drove out the Amalekites | we encounter formidable intrinsic difficulties. It 
from Mount Seir (1 Chr. iv. 42). contains mentions ot personages bearing names 
Neba‘i, a family of the heads of the people who | closely resembling those of Adam, Seth, Enoch, 
signed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 19). Noah, Shem, Nimrod, and Abrabam; and M. 
The LXX. followed the written text, while the | Chwolson himself is forced to contess that the par- 
Vulgate adopted the reading of the margin. ticulars related of them are in some respects similar 
Nebai'oth, Nebaj'oth, the “first-born of Ish- | to those recorded of the Biblical patriarchs. If this 
mael” (Gen. xxv. 13; 1 Chr. i, 29), and father of difficulty proves insurmountable, it shows that the 
a pastoral tribe named after him, the “rams of author borrowed from the Bible, or from late Jews, 
Nebaioth”’ being mentioned by the prophet Isaiah | and destroys the claim of an extreme antiquity. 
(Ix. 7) with the flocks of Kedar. From the days | Other apparent evidences of the same kind are not 
of Jerome this people had been identified with the | wanting. It is even a question whether the work 
Nabathaeans, until M. Quatremére first investig- | should not be dated several centuries after the com- 
ated the origin of the latter, their language, reli- | mencement of our era. Thus, if M. Chwolson s 
gion, and history. It will be convenient to recap- results are accepted, the Book of Nabat Agriculture 
itulate, briefly, the results of M. Quatremére’s | exhibits to us an ancient civilization, before th to 
labours, with those of the later works of M. | the Greeks, and at least as old as that of the Egyp 
Chwolson and others on the same subject, before | tians, of a great and powerful natiou of remote 
we consider the grounds for identifying the Naba- | antiquity. But uatil the original text of Ku- 
thaeans with Nebaioth. From the works of Arab | thamee’s treatise is published, we must withhold 
authors, M. Quatremére preved the existence of a | our acceptance of facts so startling, and 1 
nation called Nabat, or Nabeet, pl. Anbat, reputed | antiquity ascribed to it even by Quatremére as &- 
to be of ancient origin, of whom scattered remnants tremely doubtful. It remains for us to state the 
existed in Arab times, after the era of the Flight. | grounds for connecting the Nabat with the Na- 
The Nabat, in the days of their early prosperity, | bathaeans. As the Arabs speak of the Nabat as 
inhabited the country chiefly between the Euphrates | Syrians, s0 conversely the Greeks and Romats 
and the Tigris, Beyn en Nahreyn and El-Irdk (the | knew the Nabathaeans as Arabs. The Nabathaeans 
Mesopotamia and Chaldaea of the classics), That | bordered the well-known Egyptian and Syrian ph 
this was their chief seat, and that they were | vinces. The nation was famous for its wealth i 
Aramaeans, or more accurately Syro-Chaldaeans, | commerce. Even when, by the decline of its trade, 
seems, in the present state of the inquiry, to be a | diverted through Egypt, its prosperity era 
safe conclusion. The Arabs loosely apply the name | Petra is still mentioned as a centre of the pare 
Nabat to the Syrians, or especially the eastern | both of the Sabaeans of Southern Arabia an a 
Syrians, to the Syro-Chaldaeans, &c. Quatremére Gerrhaeans on the Persian Gulf. Josephus Lo 
introduced to the notice of the learned world the | of Nabataea as embracing the country iv il the 
most important relic of that people's literature, a | Euphrates to the Red Sea—t. ¢. Petraea an ued 
treatise on Nabat agriculture. A study of an im- | desert east of it. The Nabat of the Arabs, ad 
perfect copy of that work, which unfortunately | ever, are described as famed for agriculture the 
-was all he could gain access to, induced him to date | science; in these respects offering & contrast tree 
it about the time of Nebuchadnezzar, or cir. B.C. | Nabathaeans of Petra. We agree with M. Qo 
600. M. Chwolson, professor of Oriental languages | mére that the civilization of the Nabathaets 
at St. Petersburg, has since made that book a sub- | Petra is not easily explained, except by sup eee 
ject of special study; and in his Remains of Ancient them to be a different people from those Arn 
Babylonian Literature in Arabio Translations, he 
has published the results of his inquiry. Those 
results, while they establish all M. Quatremare had 
advanced respecting the existence of the Nabut, go 
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ature of the Nabat, which are scientific and in- 
dustrial, are not such as are found in the writings 
of pure Shemites or Aryans. From most of these 
and other considerations we think there is no rea- 
sonable doubt that the Nabathaeans of Arabia 
Petraea were the same people as the Nabat of Chal- 
daea, though at what ancient epoch the western 
settlement was formed remains unknown. The 
Nabathaeans were allies of the Jews after the Cap- 
_tivity; and Judas the Maccabee, with Jonathan, 
while at war with the Edomites, came on them 
three days south of Jordan (1 Mace. v. 3, 24, &c), 
and afterwards ‘“ Jonathan had sent his brother 
John, a captain of the people, to pray his friends 
the Nabathites that they might leave with them 
their carriage, which was much”’ (ix. 35, 36). 
Diod. Sic. gives much information regarding them. 
Lastly, did the Nabathaeans, or Nabat, derive their 
uame, and were they in part descended, from 
Nebaioth, son of Ishmael? Josephus says that 
Nabataea was inhabited by the twelve sons of Ish- 
mael, The Arabs call Nebaioth Nabit, and do not 
connect him with the Nabat, to whom they give a 
different descent. But we hesitate to deny a rela- 
tionship between peoples, whose names are strikingly 
similar, dwelling in the same tract. It is possible 
that Nebaioth went to the tar east, to the country 
of his grandfather Abraham, intermarried with the 
Chaldaeans, and gave birth to a mixed race, the 
Nabat. It is, however, safest to leave unsettled 
the identification of Nebaioth and Nabat until an- 
other link be added to the chain that at present 
seems to connect them. 

Nebal'lat, a town of Benjamin, one of those 

which the Benjamites reoccupied after the captivity 
(Neh. xi. 34). It is here named with ZEBOIM, 
Lop, and ONo. Lod is Lydda, the modern Lidd, 
and Ono possibly Aefr Auna, four miles to the 
north of it, Kast of these, and forming nearly an 
equilateral triangle with them, is Bett Nebdla, 
Which may be the locum tenens of the ancient vil- 
lage, Another place of’ very nearly the same name, 
Bir Nebéla, lies to the east of ef Jib (Gibeon), and 
Within half a mile of it. This would also be within 
the territory of Benjamin. 
_ Ne'bat. The father of Jeroboam, whose name 
18 only preserved in connexion with that of his dis- 
tinguished son (1K. xi. 26, xii. 2, 15, &e.). He 
is described as an Ephrathite, or Ephraimite, of 
Zereda. 

Redo, Mount, The mountain from which Moses 
took his tirst and last view of the Promised Land 
(Deut, xsxii. 49,xxxiv. 1), It is so minutely de- 
scribed, that it would seem impossible not to recog- 
nisé 1t:—in the land of Moab; facing Jericho ; the 

ead or summit of a mountain called the Pisgah, 
which again seems to have formed a portion of the 
general range of the ‘mountains of Abarim.” Its 
Position is further denoted by the mention of the 
valley (or perhaps more correctly the ravine) in 
Which Moses was buried, and which was apparently 
one of the clefts of the mount itself (xxxii. 50)— 
the ravine in the land of Moab facing Beth-Peor ” 
(z2tiv. 6). And yet, notwithstanding the minute- 
ness of this description, no one has yet succeeded in 
pointing out any spot which answers to Nebo, 
— Seems to have been the first to suggest 
e Jebel Attarts (between the Wady Zerka-main 
and the Arnon, 3 miles below the former, and 10 
nd 12 south of Heshbon) as the Nebo of Moses. 
he other elevation above the general summit level 
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of these highlands is the Jebel ’ Osha, or Ausha’, or 
Jebel el-Jilad, the highest point in all the eastern 
mountains, But these eminences are alike wanting 
in one main essential of the Nebo of the Scripture, 
which is stated to have been “facing Jericho.” 
Another requisite for the identification is, that a 
view should be obtainable from the summit, cor- 
responding to that prospect over the whole land 
which Moses is said to have had from Mount Nebo. 

Nebo. 1. A town on the eastern side of Jordan, 
situated in the pastoral country (Num. xxxii. 3), 
one of those which were taken possession of and 
rebuilt by the tribe of Reuben (ver. 38). In these 
lists it is associated with Kirjathaim and Baal- 
meon or Beon ; and in another record (1 Chr. v. 8) 
with Aroer, In the remarkable prophecy adopted 
by Isaiah (xv. 2) and Jeremiah (xlviii, 1, 22) con- 
cerning Moab, Nebo is mentioned in the same 
connexion as before, but in the hands of Moab. 
The notices of Eusebius and Jerome are confused, 
but they at least denote that Mount Nebo and the 
town were distinct, and distant from each other. 
The town they identify with Nobah or Kenath, 
aud place it 8 miles south of Heshbon, where the 
ruins of el-Habis appear to stand at present.—2, 
The children of Nebo returned from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 29 ; Neh. vii. 33). Seven of 
them had foreign wives, whom they were com- 
pelled to discard (Ezr. x. 43). The name occurs 
between Bethel and Ai, and Lydda, which implies 
that it was situated in the territory of Benjamin 
to the N.W. of Jerusalem. This is possibly the 
modern Beit-Nébah, about 12 miles N.W. by W.. 
of Jerusalem, 8 from Lydda. 

Ne'bo, which occurs both in Isaiah (xlvi. 1) and 
Jeremiah (xlviii. 1) as the name of a Chaldaean 
god, is a well-known deity of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians. The original native name was, in Ham- 
itic Babylonian, Nubdiu, in Shemitic Babylonian and 
Assyrian, Nabu. Nebo was the god who presided 
over learning and letters. His general character cor- 
responds to that of the Egyptian Thoth, the Greek 
Hermes, and the Latin Mercury, Astronomically 
he is identified with the planet nearest the sun, 
called Nebo also by the Mendaeans, and Zir by the 
ancient Persians, Nebo was of Babylonian rather 
than of Assyrian origin. In the early Assyrian 
Pantheon he occupies a very inferior position. The 
king supposed to be Pul first brings him promin- 
ently forward in Assyria, A statue of Nebo was 
set up by this monarch at Calah (Nimrud), which 
is now in the British Museum. In Babylonia Nebo 
held a prominent place from an early time. The 
ancient town of Borsippa was especially under his 
protection, and the great temple there (the modern 
Birs-Nimrud) was dedicated to him from a very 
remote age. He was the tutelar god of the moot 
important Babylonian kings, in whose names the 
word Nabu, or Nebo, appears as an element. 

Nebuchadnesz'zar, or‘ Nebuchadrez'zar, was 
the greatest and most powerful of the Babylonian 
kings. His name, according to the native ortho- 
graphy, is read as Nabu-kuduri-utsur, and is ex- 
plained to mean “‘ Nebo is the protector agaiust 
misfortune.” Nebuchadnezzar was the son and 
successor of Nabopolassar, the founder of the Baby- 
lonian Empire. He appears to have been of mar- 
riageable age at the time of his father’s rebellion 
against Assyria, B.C. 625. It is suspected, rather 
than proved, that he was the leader of'a Babylonian 


contingent which accompanied Cyaxares in his 
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Lydian war, by whose interposition, on the occasion 
of an eclipse, that war was brought to a close, 
B.C. 610. At any rate, a few years later, he was 
placed at the head of a Babylonian army, and sent 
by his father, who was now old and infirm, to 
chastise the insolence of Pharaoh-Necho, king of 
Egypt. Nebuchadnezzar (B.c. 605) led an army 
against him, defeated him at Carchemish in a great 
battle (Jer. xlvi, 2-12), recovered Coele-syria, Phoe- 
nicia, and Palestine, took Jerusalem (Dan. i. 1, 2), 
pressed forward to Egypt, and was engaged in that 
country or upon its borders when intelligence ar- 
rived which recalled him hastily to Babylon. Nabo- 
polassar, after reigning 21 years, had died, and the 
throne was vacant. In some alarm about the suc- 
cession he hurried back to the capital, accompanied 
only by his light troops ; and crossing the desert, 
probably by way of Tadmor or Palmyra, reached 
Babylon before any disturbance had arisen, and en- 
tered peaceably on his kingdom (B.c. 604). Within 
three years of Nebuchadnezzar’s first expedition 
into Syria and Palestine, disaffection again showed 
itself in those countries. Jehoiakim, who, al- 
though threatened at first with captivity (2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 6) had been finally maintained on the throne 
as a Babylonian vassal, after three years of service 
‘turned and rebelled” against his suzerain, pro- 
bably trusting to be supported by Egypt (2 K. xxiv. 
1). Not long afterwards Phoenicia seems to have 
broken into revolt; and the Chaldaean monarch, 
who had previously endeavoured to subdue the dis- 
affected by his generals (ib. ver. 2), once more took 
the field in person, and marched first of all against 
Tyre. Having invested that city in the seventh 
year of his reign (Joseph. c. Ap. i. 21), and left a 
portion of his army there to continue the siege, he 
proceeded against Jerusalem, which submitted with- 
out a struggle. According to Josephus, who is here 
our chief authority, Nebuchadnezzar punished Je- 
hoiakim with death (Ant, x. 6, §3; comp. Jer. 
xxii. 18, 19, and xxxvi. 30), but placed his son 
Jehoiachin upon the throne. Jehoiachin reigned 
only three months; for, on his showing symptoms 
of disaffection, Nebuchadnezzar came up against 
Jerusalem for the third time, deposed the young 
prince (whom he carried to Babylon, together with 
a large portion of the population of the city, and 
the chief of the ‘'emple treasures), and made his 
uncle, Zedekinh, king in his room. Tyre still held 
out; and it was not till the thirteenth year from 
the time of its first investment that the city of 
merchants fell (B.C. 585). Ere this happened, 
Jerusalem had been totally destroyed. This con- 
summation was owing to the folly of Zedekiah, 
who, despite the warnings of Jeremiah, made a 
treaty with Apries (Hophra), king of Egypt (Ez. 
xvii. 15), and on the strength of this alliance re- 
nounced his allegiance to the king of Babylon. 
Nebuchadnezzar commenced the final siege of Jeru- 
salem in the ninth year of Zedekiah,—his own 
seventeenth year (B.C. 588), and took it two years 
later (B.c. 586). One effort to carry out the treaty 
seems to have been made by Apries, An Egyptian 
army crossed the frontier, and began its march 
towards Jerusalem; upon which Nebuchadnezzar 
raised the siege, and set off to meet the new foe. 
According to Josephus (Ant. x. 7, §3) a battle was 
fought, in which Apries was completely defeated ; 
but the Scriptural account seems rather to imply 
that the Egyptians retired on the advance of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and recrossed the frontier without risk- 
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ing an engagement (Jer. xxxvii. 5-8). After an 
eighteen months’ siege Jerusalem fell. Zedekiah 
escaped from the city, but was captured near Jericho 
(ib, xxxix. 5) and brought to Nebuchadnezzar at 
Riblah in the territory of Hamath, where his eyes 
were put out by the king’s order, while his sons 
and his chief nobles were slain. Nebuchadnezzar 
then returned to Babylon with Zedekiah, whom he 
imprisoned for the remainder of his life; leaving 
Nebuzar-adan, the captain of his guard, to com- 
plete the destruction of the city and the pacification 
of Judaea. Gedaliah, a Jew, was appointed go- 
vernor, but he was shortly murdered, and the rest 
of the Jews either fled to Egypt, or were carried by 
Nebuzar-adan to Babylon. The military successes 
of Nebuchadnezzar cannot be traced minutely be- 
yond this point. It may be gathered from the 
prophetical Scriptures and from Josephus, that 
the conquest of Jerusalem was rapidly followed by 
the fall of Tyre and the complete submission of 
Phoenicia (Ez. xxvi.-xxviii.; Joseph. c. Ap. i. 21); 
after which the Babylonians carried their arms into 
Egypt, and inflicted severe injuries on that fertile 
country (Jer. xlvi. 13-26 ; Ez. xxix. 2-20; Joseph. 
Ant. x. 9, §7). But we have no account, on 
which we can depend, of these campaigns. We are 
told by Berosus that the first care of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, on obtaining quiet possession of his kingdom 
after the first Syrian expedition, was to rebuild the 
temple of Bel (Bel-Merodach) at Babylon out of 
the spoils of the Syrian war (ap. Joseph. Ant, 5. 
11, $1). He next proceeded to strengthen and 
beautify the city, which he renovated throughout, 
and surrounded with several lines of fortification, 
himself adding one entirely new quarter. Having 
finished the walls and adorned the gates alr 
ently, he constructed a new palace. In the group 
of this palace he formed the celebrated ‘* _— 
garden.” This complete renovation of Babylon " 
Nebuchadnezzar, which Berosus asserts, is confirm 
to us in every possible way. But Nebuchadnezzar 
did not confine his efforts to the ornamentation 
improvement of his capital. Throughout the bt 
pire, at Borsippa, Sippara, Cutha, Chilmad, Du se 
Teredon, and a multitude of other places, he bul’ 
or rebuilt cities, repaired temples, constructed quay : 
reservoirs, canals, and aqueducts, on a scale 7 
grandeur and magnificence surpascing everything 
the kind recorded in history, unless it be the nie 
structions of one or two of the greatest Ecrp 
monarchs, The wealth, greatness, and genernl an 
perity of Nebuchadnezzar are strikingly are 
before us in the book of Daniel. Towards a red 
of his reign the glory of Nebuchadnezzar 60 is 
a temporary eclipee. As a punishment ples 
pride and vanity, that strange form of prorpe pa 
sent upon him which the Greeks eagreely : 
thropy, wherein the sufferer imagines en 
beast, and quitting the haunts of men, ae Nely 
leading the life of a benst (Dan. iv. 33). 
chadnezzar himself in his great inscription aia 
to allude to it, although in a studied gr x4 
of phrase which renders the passage very d thst 
of translation. Jt has often been remar k . 
Herodotus ascribes to a queen, Nitocris, * (Bee 
of the important works, which other writers 
rosus, Abydenus) sssign to Nebuchadness™- un 
conjecture naturally arises that Nitocris ar a bis 
chadnezzar’s queen, and that, as she nen by 
constructions during his incapacity, they iE 
some considered to be hers. After sa 0 
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four, or perhaps seven years (Dan. iv. 16), Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s malady lett him. As we are told in 
Scripture that “his reason returned, and for the 
glory of his kingdom his honour and brightness 
returned ;” and he ‘“ was established in his king- 
dom, and excellent majesty was added to him” 
(Dan. iv. 36), so we find in the Standard Inscription 
that he resumed his great works after a period of 
suspension, and added fresh “ wonders” in his old 
age to the marvellous constructions of his manhood. 
He died in the year B.c. 561, at an advanced age 
(83 or 84), having reigned 43 years. A son, EVIL- 
MERODACH, succeeded him. 

Nebushas’ban, one of the officers of Nebuchad- 
nezzar at the time of the capture of Jerusalem. 
He was Rab-saris, #. ¢. chief of the eunuchs (Jer. 
xxxix. 13) as Nebuzaradan was Rab-tabbachim (chief 
of the body-guard), and Nergal-sharezer, Rab-Mag 
(chief of the magicians), the three being the most 
important officers then present, probably the highest 
dignitaries of the Babylonian court. Nebu-shasban’s 
office and title were the same as those of Ashpenaz 
(Dan, i. 3), whom he probably succeeded. 

Nebuzar'adan, the Rab-tabbachim, ¢. ¢. chief of 
the slaughterers (A.V. “captain of the guard”) a 
high officer in the court of Nebuchadnezzar, appar- 
ently the next to the person of the monarch. He 
appears not to have been present during the siege of 
Jerusalem ; probably he was occupied at the more 
important operations at Tyre, but as soon as the 
city was actually in the hands of the Babylonians 
he arrived, and from that moment everything was 
completely directed by him. One act only is re- 
ferred directly to Nebuchadnezzar, the appointment 
of the governor or superintendent of the conquered 
district. All this Nebuzaradan seems to have car- 
ried out with wisdom and moderation. He seems 
to have left Judea for this time when he took down ; 
the chief’ people of Jerusalem to his master at 
Riblah (2 K. xxv, 18-20). In four years he again 
appeared (Jer. lii. 30), Nebuchadnezzar in his 
twenty-third year made a descent on the regions 
east of Jordan, including the Ammonites and Moab- 
tes, who escaped when Jerusalem was destroyed. 
Thence he proceeded to Egypt, and, either on the 
way thither or on the return, Nebuzaradan again 
passed through the country and carried off’ seven 
hundred and forty-five more captives (Jer. lii. 30.) 

Ne'cho, 2 Chr. xxxv, 20, 22; xxxvi. 4. (Pua- 
RAOH-NECHO. 
_ Nec'odan = Nexopa 
Ni. 60), 

Nedabi'ah. Apparently one of the sons of Je- 
coniah, or Jehoiachin, king of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 
18). Lord A. Hervey, however, contends that this 

ist contains the order of succession and not of lineal 


descent, and that Nedabiah and his brothers were 
sons of Neri, 


Neemi'as 
(Ecclus, xlix, 
36, ii, 13), 
sts inah, properly Neginath, as the text now 
Sein Occurs in the title of Ps. Ixi., “to the chief 
aa, upon Neginath.” The LXX. and Vulg. 

eatly read “ Neginoth” in the plural, which 
eles In the titles of five Psalms, and is perhaps 
oe i reading. Whether the word be singular 
cea it is the general term by which all 
‘iy instruments are described. In the singular 
the derived sense of “a song sung to the 
“companiment of a stringed instrument,” and gene- 


(1 Esdr. v.37; comp. Ezr, 


= NEHEMIAH the son of Hachaliah 
13; 2 Mace. i. 18, 20, 21, 23, 31, 


eae 
y, 
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rally of a taunting character (Job xxx. 9; Ps. Ixix. 
12; Lam. iii. 14). [NEGINOTH.] 

Neg'‘inoth. This word is found in the titles of 
Ps, iv. vi. liv. lv. Ixvii. Ixxvi., and the margin of 
Hab. iii. 19, and there seems but little doubt that 
it is the general term denoting all stringed instru- 
ments whatsoever, whether played with the hand, 
like the harp and guitar, or with a plectrum. 
“The chiet’ musician on Neginoth’? was therefore 
the conductor of that portion of the Temple-choir 
who played upon the stringed instruments, and who 
are mentioned in Ps. Ixviii. 25. 

Nahelamite, the. The designation of a man 
named Shemaiah, a false prophet, who went with 
the captivity to Babylon (Jer. xxix. 24, 31, 32). 
The name is no doubt formed from that either of 
Shemaiah’s native place, or the progenitor of’ his 
family ; which of the two is uncertain. 

Nehemi'ah. 1. Son of Hachaliah, and appar- 
ently of the tribe of Judah, since his fathers were 
buried at Jerusalem, and Hanani his kinsman seems 
to have been of that tribe (i. 2, ii. 3, vii. 2). All 
that we know certainly concerning this eminent 
man is contained in the book which bears his name. 
His autobiography first finds him at Shushan, the 
winter residence of the kings of Persia, in high 
office as the cupbearer of king Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus. In the 20th year of the king’s reign, #. e. 
B.c. 445, certain Jews, one of whom was a near 
kinsman of Nehemiah’s, arrived from Judea, and 
gave Nehemiah a deplorable account of the state 
of Jerusalem, and of the residents in Judea. He 
immediately conceived the idea of going to Jeru- 
salem to endeavour to better their state. After 
three or four months (from Chisleu to Nisan), an 
opportunity presented itself of obtaining the king’s 
consent to his mission. Having received his ap- 
pointment as governor of Judea, a troop of cavalry, 
and letters from the king to the different satraps 
through whose provinces he was to pass, as well as 
to Asaph the keeper of the king’s forests, to supply 
him with timber, he started upon his journey : 
being under promise to return to Persia within a 
given time, Nehemiah’s great work was rebuilding, 
tor the first time since their destruction by Nebu- 
zaradan, the walls of Jerusalem, and restoring that 
city to its former state and dignity, as a fortified 
town. It is impossible to over-estimate the import- 
ance to the future political and ecclesiastical pros- 
perity of the Jewish nation of this great achieve- 
meut of their patriotic governor. How low the 
community of the Palestine Jews had fallen, is ap- 
parent from the fact that from the 6th of Darius to 
the 7th of Artaxerxes, there is no history of them 
whatever. The one step which could resuscitate 
the nation, preserve the Mosaic institutions, and 
lay the foundation of future independence, was the 
restoration of the city walls. To this great object 
therefore Nehemiah directed his whole energies 
without an hour’s unnecessary delay, In a won- 
derfully short time the walls seemed to emerge 
from the heaps of burnt rubbish, and to encircle 
the city as in the days of old. The gateways als 
were rebuilt, and ready for the doors to be hung 
upon them. But it soon became apparent how 
wisely Nehemiah had acted in hastening on the work, 
On his very first arrival, as governor, Sanballat 
and Tobiah had given unequivocal proof ot’ their 
mortification at his appointment. But when the 
restoration was seen to be rapidly progressing, their 
indignation knew no bounds. ‘They made a great 
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conspiracy to fall upon the builders with an armed 
force and put a stop to the undertaking. The pro- 
ject was defeated by the vigilance and prudence of 
Nehemiah. This armed attitude was continued from 
that day forward. Various stratagems were then 
resorted to to get Nehemiah away trom Jerusalem, 
and if possible to take his life. But that which 


most nearly succeeded was the attempt to bring. 


him into suspicion with the king of Persia, as if he 
intended to set himself up as an independent king, 
as soon as the walls were completed. The artful 
letter of Sanballat so far wrought upon Artaxerxes, 
that he issued a decree stopping the work till further 
orders. It is probable that at the same time he 
recalled Nehemiah, or perhaps Nehemiah’s leave of 
absence had previously expired; in either case had 
the ‘Tirshatha been less upright and less wise, and 
had he fallen into the trap laid for him, his life 
_ might have been in great danger The sequel, 
however, shows that his perfect integrity was ap- 
parent to the king. For after a delay, perhaps 
of several years, he was permitted to return to 
Jerusalem, aud to crown his work by repairing 
the Temple, and dedicating the walls. Nehemiah 
does not indeed mention this adverse decree, which 
may have arrived during his absence, or give us 
any clue to the time of his return; nor should we 
have suspected his absence at all from Jerusalem, 
but for the incidental allusion in ch. ii. 6, xiii. 6, 
coupled with the long interval of years between 
the earlier and later chapters of the book. But the 
interval between the close of ch. vi. and the begin- 
ning of ch. vii. is the only place where we can 
suppose a considerable gap in time, either from the 
appearance of the text, or the nature of the events 
narrated. It seems to suit both well to suppose 
that Nehemiah returned to Persia, and the work 
stopped immediately after the events narrated in 
vi. 16-19, and that chapter vii. goes on to relate 
the measures adopted by him upon his return with 
fresh powers. It may have been after another con- 
siderable interval of time, and not improbably after 
another absence of the Tirshatha from his govern- 
ment, that the next event of interest in Nehemiah’s 


life occurred, viz., the dedication of the walls of 


Jerusalem, including, if we may believe the author 
of 2 Macc. supported by several indications in the 
Book of Nehemiah, that of the Temple after its re- 
pair by means of the funds collected from the whole 
population. Returning to the sure ground of the 
sacred narrative, the other principal achievements 
of this great and good governor may be thus sig- 
nalised. He firmly repressed the exactions of the 
nobles, and the usury of the rich, and rescued the 
poor Jews from spoliation and slavery. He refused 
to receive his lawful allowance as governor from the 
people, in consideration of their poverty, during 
the whole twelve years that he was in office, but 
kept at his own charge a table for 150 Jews, pt 
which any who returned from captivity were wel- 
come. He made most careful provision for the 
maintenance of the ministering priests and Levites, 
and for the due and constant celebration of Divine 
worship. He insisted upon the sanctity of the pre- 
cincts of the Temple being preserved inviolubie, and 
peremptorily ejected the powerful Tobiah from one 
of the chambers which Eliashib had assigned to him. 
He then replaced the stores and vessels which had 
been removed to make room for him, and appointed 
proper Levitical olticers to superintend and dis- 
tribute them. 


marriages, 





With no Jess firmness and impar-, 
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tiality he expelled from all sacred functions those of 


the high-priest’s family who had contracted heathen 
and rebuked and punished those of the 
common people who had likewise intermartied with 
foreigners ; and lastly, he provided for keeping holy 
the Sabbath day, which was shamefully profaned 
by many, both Jews and foreign merchants, and by 
his resolute conduct succeeded in repressing the 
lawless traffic on the day of rest. Beyond the 32nd 
year of Artaxerxes, to which Nehemiah’s own nar- 
rative leads us, we have no account of him what- 
ever.=-%, One of the leaders of the first expedition 
from Babylon to Jerusalem under Zerubbabel (Ezr. 
ii, 2; Neh, vii. 7).—=-8. Son of Azbuk, and ruler 
of the half part of Beth-zur, who helped to repair 
the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 16). 

Nehomiah, Book of. The latest of all the his- 
torical books of Scripture. This book, like the pre- 
ceding one of Ezra, is clearly and certainly not all 
by the same hand. By far the principal portion, 
indeed, is the work of Nehemiah; but other por- 
tions are either extracts from various chronicles and 
registers, or supplementary narratives and reflec- 
tions, some apparently by Ezra, others, perhaps, 
the work of the same person who inserted the 
latest genealogical extracts trom the publicthronicles. 
—1. The main history contained in the book of 
Nehemiah covers about 12 years, viz. from the 
20th to the 32nd year of Artaxerxes Longimanis, 
i.e. from B.C, 445 to 433. The whole narrative 
gives us a graphic and interesting account of the 
state of Jerusalem and the returned captives In 
the writer’s times, and, incidentally, of the nature 
of the Persian government and the condition of its 
remote provinces. The documents appended to it 
also give some further information as to the times 
of Zerubbabel on the one hand, and as to the con- 
tinuation of the genealogical registers and the suc- 
cession of the high-priesthood to the close of the 
Persian empire on the other. The view given of 
the rise of two factions among the Jews—the one 
the strict religious party; the other, the at 
tilizing party, sets before us the germ of much 
that we meet with in « more developed state 
in later Jewish history. Again, in this history 
as well as in the book of Ezra, we see the bitter 
enmity between the Jews and Samaritans rae 
ing strength and definitive form on both reel 
and political grounds. The book also abe 
much light upon the domestic institutions 07 
Jews. Some of its details give us incidentally he 
formation of great historical importance. (a.) i 
account of the building and dedication of the ae ; 
iii., xii., contains the mest valuable tradi 
settling the topography of Jerusalem ; 
Scripture. Serie lit of returned captive who 
came under different leaders from the time “ll . 
rubbabel to that of Nehemiah (amounting a" 
only 42,360 adult males, and 7337 can 
which is given in ch, vii., conveys ® faithful pic 


i 1 Chr. xxi. 5). 
bered 470,000 fighting men e Ee ae : 
who signed the covenant, reveal incidentally mabits 
of the national spirit as well as of the soca’ 
of the captives, derived from older times. 
the fact that twelve leaders are pam 
7, indicates the feeling of the 
represented the twelve tribes, a fe 
enced in the expression 
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of Israel.” The enumeration of 21 and 22, or, if 
Zidkijah stands for the head of the house of Zadok, 
23 chief’ priests in x. 1-8, xii. 1-7, of whom 9 bear 
the names of those who were heads of courses in 
David's time (1 Chr. xxiv.) [JEHOIARIB], shows 
how, even in their wasted and reduced numbers, 
they struggled to preserve these ancient institutions, 
and also supplies the reason of the mention of these 
particular 22 or 23 names. But it does more than 
this. Taken in conjunction with the list of those 
who sealed (x. 1-27), it proves the existence of a 
social custom, the knowledge of which is of absolute 
necessity to keep us from gross chronological error, 
that, viz., of calling chiefs by the name of the clan 
or house of which they were chiefs. (d.) Other 
miscellaneous information contained in this book, 
embraces the hereditary crafts practised by certain 
priestly families, ¢.g., the apothecaries, or makers 
of the sacred ointments and incense (iii. 8), and 
the goldsmiths, whose business it probably was to 
repair the sacred vessels (iii. 8), and who may have 
been the ancestors, so to speak, of the money-changers 
in the Temple (John ii. 14, 15); the situation of 
the garden of the kings of Juduh by which Zede- 
kiah escaped (2 K. xxv. 4), as seen iii. 153 and 
statistics, reminding one of Domesday-Book. The 
chief, indeed the only real historical difficulty in 
the narrative, is to determine the time of the dedic- 
ation of the wall, whether in the 32nd year of 
Artaxerxes or before. The expression in Neh. xiii. 
1, “ On that day,” seems to fix the reading of the 
law to the same day as the dedication (see xii. 43). 
But if so the dedication must have been after Nehe- 
miah’s return from Babylon (mentioned xiii. 7). 
Then, if the wall only took 52 days to complete 
(Neh. vi. 15), and was begun immediately Nehemiah 
entered upon his government, how came the dedica- 
tion to be deferred till 12 years afterwards? The 
answer to this probably is that, in the first place, the 
02 days are to be reckoned from the resumption of 
the work after iv. 15, and a time exceeding two 
years may have elapsed from the commencement of 
the building. But even then it would not be ready 
for dedication, There were the gates to be hung, 
pethaps much rubbish to be removed, and the 
Tuined houses in the immediate vicinity of the 
walls to be repaired. Still even these causes would 
not be adequate to account for a delay of 12 years. 
Oue cause immediately presents itself, viz., that 
Nehemiah’s leave of absence from the Persian court, 
mentioned ii, 6, may have drawn to a close shortly 
after the completion of the wall, and before the 
other above-named works were complete, And this 
is rendered yet more probable by the circumstance, 
incidentally brought to light, that, in the 32nd year 
of Artaxerxes, we know he was with the king (xiii. 
6). Other circumstances, too, may have concurred 
to make it imperative for him to return to Persia 
without delay. The last words of’ ch. vi. point to 
Some new effort of Tobiah to interrupt his work, 
and the expression used seems to indicate that it 
the threat of being considered as a rebel by the 

Mg. If he could make it appear that Artaxerxes 
hy Suspicious of his fidelity, then Nehemiah might 
eel it Matter of necessity to go to the Persian court 
to clear himself of the charge. And this view both 
Tecelves a remarkable confirmation from, and throws 
quite a new light upon, the obscure passage in Ezr. 
Vv. 7-23. Now, if we compare Neh. vi, 6, 7, with 
the letter of the heathen nations mentioned in Kzr. 
"Vy and also recollect that the only time when, as 
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far as we know, the WALLS of Jerusalem were at- 
tempted to be rebuilt, was when Nehemiah was 
governor, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
Ezra iy. 7-23 relates to the time of Nehemiah's 
government, and explains the otherwise unaccount- 
able circumstance that 12 years elapsed before the 
dedication of the walls was completed. Nehemiah 
may have started on his journey on receiving the 
letters from Persia (if such they were) sent him by 
Tobiah, leaving his lieutenants to carry on the 
works, and after his departure Rehum and Shimshai 
and their companions may have come up to Jeru- 
salem with the king’s decree and obliged them to 
desist. It should scem, however, that at Nehe- 
miah’s arrival in Persia, he was able to satisfy the 
king of his perfect integrity, and that he was per- 
mitted to return to his government in Judaea, His 
leave of absence may again have been of limited 
duration, and the business of the census, of re- 
peopling Jerusalem, setting up the city gates, 
rebuilding the ruined houses, and repairing the 
Temple, may have occupied his whole time till his 
second return to the king. During this second ab- 
sence another evi] arose—the gentilizing party re- 
covered strength, and the intrigues with Tobiah (vi. 
17), which had already begun before his first de- 
parture, were more actively carried on, and Jed so 
far that Eliashib the high-priest actually assigned 
one of the store-chambers in the Temple to Tobiah’s 
use, This we are not told of till xiii, 4-7, when 
Nehemiah relates the steps he took on his return. 
But this very circumstance suggests that Nehemiah 
does not relate the events which happened in his 
absence, and would account for his silence in regard 
to Rehum and Shimshai. We may thus, then, ac- 
count for 10 or 11 years having elapsed before the 
dedication of the walls took place. In fact it did 
not take place till the last year of his government; 
and this leads to the right interpretation of ch. xiii. 
6 and brings it into perfect harmony with vy. 14, a 
passage which obviously imports that Nehemiah’s 
government of Judaea lasted only 12 years, viz., 
trom the 20th to the 32nd of Artaxerxes, The dedic- 
ation of the walls and the other reforms named in 
ch, xiii. were the closing acts of his administration. 
It has been already mentioned that Josephus does 
not follow the authority of the Book of Nehemiah. 
He detaches Neh. viii. trom its context, and appends 
the narratives contained in it to the times of Ezra. 
He makes Ezra die before Nehemiah came to Jeru- 
salem as governor, and consequently ignores any 
part taken by him in conjunction with Nehemiah. 
He makes no mention either whatever of Sanballat 
in the events of Nehemiah’s government, but places 
him in the time of Jaddua and Alexander the Great. 
All attempts to reconcile Josephus with Nehemiah 
must be lost labour, The only question therefore 
is what was the cause of Josephus’s variations. 
Now, as regards the appending the history in Neh. 
viii. to the times of Ezra, we know that he was 
guided by the authority of the Apocryphal 1 Esdr. 
as he had been in the whole story ot Zerubbabel 
and Darius, From the florid additions to his nar- 
rative of Nehemiah’s first application to Artaxerxes, 
as well as from the passage below ‘referred to in 
2 Mace. i. 23, we may be sure that there were apo- 
cryphal versions of the story of Nehemiah. 2. As 
regards the authorship of the book, it is admitted 
by all critics that it is, as to its main parts, the 
genuine work of Nehemiah. But it is no less cer- 
tain that interpolations and additions have been 
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made in it since his time; and there 1s considerable | 60,000 has), and that his real contribution was 
diversity of opinion as to what are the portions | 21,000? his generosity prompting him to give in 
which have been so added. From i. 1 to vii. 6, no | excess of his fair third. Next, as regards the 
doubt or difficulty occurs. Again, from xii. 31, pounds of silver. The sum total was, according 
to the end of the book (except xii. 44-47), the| to Ezra, 5000. The shares were, according to 
narrative is continuous, and the use of the first Nehemiah 2200 pounds from the chiefs, and 2000 
person singular constant (xii. 30, 38, 40, xiii, 6, 7,| from the people. But the LXX. give 2300 for the 
&ec.). It is therefore only in the intermediate | chiefs, and 2200 for the people, making 4500 in 
chapters (vii. 6 to xii. 36, and xii. 44-47), that we | all, and so leaving a deficiency of 500 pounds as 
have to enquire into the question of authorship, and | compared with Ezra’s total of 5000, and ascribing 
this we will do by sections :—(a.) The first section | Do silver offering to the Tirshatha. As regards the 
begins at Neh. vii. 6, and ends in the first half of| priests’ garments, The sum total as given in both 
viii. 1, at the words “one man.” It has already the Hebrew and Greek text of Ezra, and in 1 Esdr. 
been asserted that this section is identical with the | is 100. The items as given in Neh. vii. 70, are 
paragraph beginning Ezr. ii. 1, and ending iii. 1 ; 530 + 67 = 597. But the LXX. give 30+67= 
and it was there also asserted that the paragraph | 97, and that this is nearly correct is apparent from 
originally belonged to the book of Nehemiah, and the numbers themselves. For the total being 100, 
was ufterwards inserted in the place it occupies in| 33 is the nearest whole number to 1°, and 67 is 
Ezra. Both these assertions must now be made | the nearest whole number to 3 X 100. So that we 
good; and first as to the identity of the two/| cannot doubt that the Tirshatha gave 33 priests 
passages, They are actually identical word for | garments, and the rest of the people gave 67, pro- 
word, and letter for letter, except in two points. bably in two gifts of 34 and 33, making in all 100. 
One that the numbers repeatedly vary. The other | But how came the 500 to be added on to the Ti- 
that there isa difference in the account of the offer- | shatha’s tale of garments ? Clearly it is a fragment 
ings made by the governor, the nobles, and the people. | of the missing 500 pounds of silver, which, with 
But it can be proved that these are merely varia- the 50 bowls, made up the Tirshatha’s donation 
tions of the same text. In the first place the two of silver. So that Neh. vii. 70 ought to be read 
pessages are one and the same. The heading, the thus, “‘ The Tirshatha gave to the treasure 21,000 
contents, the narrative abcut the sons of Barzillai, | drachms of gold, 50 basons, 500 pounds of silver, 
the fact of the offerings, the dwelling in their cities, | and 33 priests’ garments.” The offerings then, as 
the coming of the seventh month, the gathering of well as the numbers in the lists, were once identical 
all the people to Jerusalem as one man, are in| in both books, and we learn from Ezr. 0. 68, what 
words and in sense the very self-same passage. The| was the purpose of this liberal contribution, viz. 
idea that the very same words extending to 70 | *‘to set up the House of God in his place. erom 
verses, describe different events, is simply absurd this phrase occurring in Ezy. ii. just belore the ac 
and irrational. The numbers therefore must origin- | count of the building of the Temple by Zerubbabel, 
ally have been the same in both books. But next, | it has usually been understood as referring to the 
when we examine the varying numbers, we see the rebuilding. But it really means no such thing. 
following particular proofs that the variations are The phrase properly implies restoration and pre- 
corruptions of the original text. Though the items servation, It already follows, from what has been 
vary, the sum total, 42,360, is the same (Ezr. ii. | said, that the section under consideration 15 10 Ib 
G4; Neh. vii. 66). In like manner the totals of| right place in the Book ef Nehemiah, and was 10- 
the servants, the singing men and women, the serted subsequently in the Book of Ezra out of its 
horses, mules, and asses are all the same, except chronological order. But one or two additional 
that Ezra has two hundred, instead of two hundred | proofs of this must be mentioned. ‘The most con 
and forty-five, singing men and women, The num-| vincing and palpable of these is perhaps the mention 
bers of the Priests and the Levites are the same in | of the Tirshatha in Ezr. ii. 63, Neh. vii. 69. Au- 
both, except that the singers, the sons of Asaph, are | other proof is the mention of Ezra as taking part in 
128 in Ezra against 148 in Nehemiah, and the that assembly of the people of Jerusalem er 
porters 139 against 138. Then in each particular described in Ezr. iii, 1, Neh. viii. 15 for Ezra ¢} 
case, when the numbers differ, we. see plainly how | not come to Jerusalem till the reign of SHieG 
the difference might arise. To turn next to the| (Ezr. vii.). Another is the mention 0 Nehem! 
offerings. The Book of Ezra (ii. 68, 69) merely | as one of the leaders under whom the ork. 
gives the sum total, as follows: 61,000 drachms enumerated in the census came Up, Ezr. Ue 2, ae 
of gold, 5000 pounds of silver, and 100 priests’ | vii. 7: in both which passages the justapostr 
garments. The Book of Nehemiah gives no sum | of Nehemiah with Seraiah, when compared a 
total, but gives the following items (vii. 72): The Neh. x. 1, 2, greatly strengthens the conclusion tha 
Tirshatha gave 1200 drachms of gold, 50 basons,| Nehemiah the Tirshatha is meant, ‘Then ed 
530 priests’ garments. The chief of the fathers gave | that Nehemiah should summon all the fam! 
20,000 drachms of gold, and 2200 pounds of silver. Israel to Jerusalem to take their census, on fe 
The rest of the people gave 20,000 drachms of gold, | having done so at great cost of time and trouble, *™ 
2000 pounds of silver, and 67 priests’ garmects. | or whoever was employed by him, should me aa 
Here then we learn that these offerings were made | transcribe an old census taken nearly 100 ¥ on 
in three shares, by three distinct parties; the gov-| before, instead of recording the result of his he 
ernor, the chief fathers, the people. The sum total | labours, is so improbable that nothing Re n 
of drachms of gold we learn from Ezra, was 61,000. | plainest necessity could make one believe it. #7 
The shares, we leara from Nehemiah, were 20,000 

in two out of the three donors, but 1000 iu the 


all which it is abundantly clear that Raa 

under consideration belongs properly ine that it 
case of the third and chief donor! Is it not quite 
evident that in the case of Nehemiah the 2U has 


Nehemiah. It does not follow, howevers 1 bane 
slipped out of the text (as in 1 Esdr. v. 45, 




















































was written in its present form b 
self. It secms probable that ch. Vi. 
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contains the swbsfance of what was found in this | which led to these contributions being made, The 
put of Nehemixh's narrative, but abridged, and | passage in 2 Macc. ii. 13 lends considerable support 
in the form of an abstract, which may account for | to the theory that the middle portion of Nehemiah’s 
the difficulty of separating Nehemiah’s register from | work was cut out, and that there was substituted 
Zerubbabel’s, and also for the very abrupt mention | for it partly an abridged abstract, and partly Ezra’s 
of the gifts of the Tirshatha and the people at the | narrative and other appended documents. We may 
end of the chapter. (0.) The next section com-| then affirm with tolerable certainty that all the 
mences Neh. viii., latter part of ver. 1, and ends | middle part of the Book of Nehemiah has been sup- 
Neh. xi. 3, There is great probability in the | plied by other hands, and that the first six chapters 
opinion advocated by Havernick and Kleinert, that | and part of the seventh, and the last chapter and 
this section is the work of Ezra. It is not neces-| half, were alone written by him, the intermediate 
sary to suppose that Ezra himself inserted this or | portion being inserted by those who had authority 
any other part of the present book of Nehemiah in| to do so, in order to complete the history of the 
the midst of the Tirshatha’s history. But if there | transactions of those times. As regards the time 
were extant an account of these transactions by Ezra, | when the Book of Nehemiah was put into its present 
it may have been thus incorporated with Nehemiah’s | form, we have only the following data to guide 
history by the last editor of Scripture. (c.) The| us. The latest high-priest mentioned, Jaddua, was 
third section consists of’ ch. xi. 3-36. It contains a | doubtless still alive when his name was added. The 
list of the families of Judah, Benjamin, and Levi | descriptive addition to the name of Darius (xii, 22) 
(priests and Levites), who took up their abode at | ‘the Persian,” indicates that the Persian rule had 
Jerusalem, in accordance with the resolution of the | ceased, and the Greek rule had begun. Jaddua’s 
volunteers, and the decision of the lot, mentioned in | name, therefore, and the clause at the end of ver. 
xi. 1, 2. This list forms a kind of supplement to | 22, were inserted each in the reign of Alexander the 
that in vii. 8-60, as appears by the allusion in xi. 3| Great. But it appears that the registers of the 
to that previous document. This list is an extract | Levites, entered into the Chronicles, did not come 
from the official roll preserved in the national | down lower than the time of Johanan (ver. 23). 
archives, only somewhat abbreviated, as appears by | So that the close of the Persian dominion, and the 
a comparison with 1 Chr. ix., where an abstract of | beginning of the Greek, is the time clearly indicated 
the same roll is also preserved ina fuller form. The | when the latest additions were made. 3. In respect 
nature of the information in this section, and the | to language and style, this book is very similar to 
parallel passage in 1 Chr., would rather indicate a | the Chronicles and Ezra. Nehemiah has, it is true, 
Levitical hand, It might or might not have been | quite his own manner, and certain phrases and 
the same which inserted the preceding section. If| modes of expression peculiar to himself. He has 
written later, it is perhaps the work of the same | also some few words and forms not found elsewhere 
Person who inserted xij. 1-30, 44-47. (d.) From | in Scripture; but the general Hebrew style is ex- 
xl. | to 26 is clearly and certainly an abstract from | actly of the books purporting to be of the same 
the official lists made and inserted here long after | age. Some words occur in Chron., Ezr., and Neh., 
Nehemiah’s time, and after the destruction of the | but nowhere else. The.text of Nehemiah is gener- 
Persian dynasty by Alexander the Great, as is| ally pure and free from corruption, except in the 
plainly indicated by the expression Darius the Per- proper names, in which there is considerable fluctu- 
sian, as well as by the mention of Jaddua. The| ation in the orthography, both as compared with 
allusion to Jeshua, and to Nehemiah and Ezra, in| other parts of the same book and with the same 
ver. 26, is also such as would be made long posterior | names in other parts of Scripture; and also. in 
to their lifetime, (¢.) xii. 44-47 is an explanatory numerals. Many various readings are also indicated 
interpolation, made in later times, probably by the | by the LXX. version. 4. The Book of Nehemiah 
last reviser of the book, whoever he was. ‘That it | has always had an undisputed place in the Canon, 
® 80 Is evident not only from the sudden change | being included by the Hebrews under the general 
Irom the first person to the third, and the dropping | head of the Book of Ezra, and as Jerome tells us 
of the personal narrative (though the matter is one in | in the Prolog. Gal. by the Greeks and Latins under 
which Nehemiah necessarily took the lead), but from | the name of the second Book of Ezra. There is no | 
the fact that it describes the identical transaction de- quotation from it in thy N. T., and it has been 
scribed in xiii, 10-13 by Nehemiah himself. Though, | comparatively neglected by both the Greek and 
Latin fathers. 
Nehemi'as. 1. Nehemiah, the contemporary of 


however, it is not difficult thus to point out those 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua (1 Ksdr. v. 8).—, Ne- 


Passages of the book which were not part ot Nehe- 
miah’s own work, it is not easy, by cutting them ; 

hemiah the Tirshatha, son of Hachaliah (1 Esdr. 
v. 40). 


Out, to restore that work to its integrity. For Neh. 
Ne‘hiloth. The title of Ps. v. in the A. V. is 


Tl. 31 does not fit on well to any part of ch. vii., 

or, 10 other words, the latter portion of Nehemiah’s 
rendered ‘ to the chief musician upon Nehiloth.” It 
is most likely, as Gesenius and others explain, that 


Work does not join on to the former. It should 

seem that we have only the first and last parts 

ot Nehemiah’ it is derived from the root chdial, to bore, perforate, 
whence ciditl, a flute or pipe (1 Sam. x. 5; 1 K. 
i. 40), so that Nehiloth is the general. term for per- 


int mlah's work, and that for some reason the 
¢rme'iate portion has been displaced to make 

forated wind-instruments of all kinds, as Neginoth 

denotes all manner of stringed instruments. The 


Toom for the narrative and documents from Neh. 
title of Ps. v. is therefore addressed to the con- 


Me 7 xii. 27. And we are greatly confirmed in 
* supposition by observing that at the close of 
ductor of that portion of the Temple-choir who 
played upon flutes and the like, and are directly 


i bbe we have an account of the offerings made 
Y the governor, the chiefs, and the people; but we 

alluded to in Ps, Ixxxvii. 7, where chélélim, “the 

players upon instruments” who are associated with 


are not even told for what purpose these offerings 
the singers, are properly “‘ pipers ” or “ flute-players.” 



























sy cea Obviously, therefore, the original work 
as ave contained an account of some transactions 
nected with repairing or beautifying the Temple, 
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Ne‘hum. One of those who returned from Ba- 
bylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 7). 

Nehush'ta. The daughter of Elnathan of Jeru- 
salem, wife of Jehoiakim, and mother of Jehoiachin, 
kings of Judah (2 K. xxiv. 8). 

Nehush'tan. One of the first acts of Hezekiah, 
upon coming to the throne of Judah, was to destroy 
all traces of the idolatrous rites which had gained 
such a fast hold upon the people during the reign 
of his father Ahaz. Among other objects of super- 
stitious reverence and worship was the brazen serp- 
ent, made by Moses in the wilderness (Num. xxi. 
9), which was preserved throughout the wanderings 
of the Israelites, probably as a memorial of their 
deliverance, and according to a late tradition was 
placed in the Temple. The name by which the 
brazen serpent was known at this time, and by 
which it had been worshipped, was Nehushtan 
(2 K. xviii. 4). It is evident that our translators 
by their rendering, ‘and he called it Nehushtan,”’ 
understood with many commentators that the subject 
of the sentence is Hezekiah, and that when he de- 
stroyed the brazen serpent he gave it the name Ne- 
hushtan, ‘a brazen thing,” in token of his utter 
contempt, and to impress upon the people the idea 
of its worthlessness. But it is better to understand 
the Hebrew as referring to the name by which 
the serpent was generally known, the subject of the 
verb being indefinite—‘‘ and one called it ‘ Ne- 
hushtan.’”’ 

Ne'iel, a place which formed one of the land- 
marks of the boundary of the tribe of Asher (Josh. 
xix. 27 only). It occurs between JIPHTHAH-EL 
and CABUU, If the former of these be identified 
with Jefdt, and the latter with Kabil, 8 or 9 miles 
E.S.E. of Akka, then Neiel may possibly be repres- 
ented by Mfar, a village conspicuously placed on 
a lofty mountain brow, just half-way between the 
two. 

Nek’eb, one of the towns on the boundary of 
Naphtali (Josh. xix. 33). It lay between ADAMI 
and JABNEEL. A great number of commentators 
have taken this name as being connected with the 
preceding. In the Talmud the post-biblical name 
of Nekeb is Tsiadathah. Of this more modern 
name Schwarz suggests that a trace is to be 
found in “ Hazedhi,” 3 English miles N. from al 
Chatti. 

Nek'oda. 1. The descendants of Nekoda re- 
turned among the Nethinim after the captivity 
(Ezr. ii. 48 ; Neh. vii. 50).-=-. The sons of Nekoda 
were among those who went up after the captivity 
from Tel-melah, Tel-harsa and other places, but 
were unable to prove their descent from Israel (Ezr. 
ii. 60; Neh. vii. 62). 

Nem'uel. 1. A Reubenite, son of Eliab, and 
eldest brother of Dathan and Abiram (Num. xxvi. 
9).—2, The eldest son of Simeon (Num. xxvi. 12; 
1 Chr. iv. 24), from whom were descended the 
family of the Nemuelites. In Gen. xlvi. 10 he is 
called JEMUFL. 

Nem'uelites. the. The descendants of Nemuel 
the firstborn of Simeon (Num. xxvi. 12). 

_Ne'pheg. 1. One of the sons of Izhar the son of 
Kohath (Ex, vi, 21).—2. One of David's sons born 
to him in Jerusalem (2 Sam. v. 15; 1 Chr. iii, 7, | released Jeremiah from prison; pro <uiee 
xiv. 6). gives us reason to believe that he was 2 per af 


' ° . 
Ne'phi. The name by which the NAPHTHAR of importance, who not long. *ieatiioe 
of Nehemiah was usually called (2 Macc. i. 36). | mounted the Babylonian throne. his siaces 
The A. V. has here followed the Vulgate. a i 


lows tion depends in part upon the exact in 
Ne'phis, In the corrupt list of 1 Esdr. v. 21, | of 4 which is found on Babylonian bricks 18 


¢¢ the sous of Nephis,” a tly correspond with 
‘‘ the children of Nebo se Ez ii 29, a else the 
name is a corruption of MAGBISH. 

Ne'phish. An inaccurate variation (found in 
1 Chr. v. 19 only) of the name NaPHISH. 

Nephish'esim. The children of Nephishesim 
were among the Nethinim who returned with Ze- 
rubbabel (Neh. vii. 52). 

Neph'thali. The Vulgate form of the name 
NAPHTALI (Tob. i. 1, 2, 4, 5). 

Neph'thalim. Another form of the same name 
as the preceding (Tob. vii. 3; Matt. iv. 13, 15; 
Rev. vii. 6). 

Nephto’ah, the water of. The spring or source 
of the water or (inaccurately) waters of Nephtoah, 
was one of the landmarks in the boundary-line 
which separated Judah from Benjamin (Josh. xv. 9, 
xviii, 15). It lay N.W. of Jerusalem, in which 
direction it seems to have been satisfactorily iden- 
tified in Ain Lifta, a spring situated a little distance 
above the village of the same name. Nephtoah was 
formerly identified with various springs—the spring 
of St. Philip (Ain HaniyeA) in the Wady el Werd; 
the Ain Yalo in the same valley, but nearer Jeru- 
salem ; the Ain Karim, or Fountain of the Virgin 
of mediaeval times, and even the so-called Well of 
Job at the western end of the Wady Aly. 

Neph'usim. The sume as NEPHISHESTM, of 
which name according to Gesenius it is the proper 
form (Ezr. ii. 50). " 

Ner, son of Jehiel, according to 1 Chr. viii. 33, 
father of Kish and Abner, and grandfather of king 
Saul. Abner was, therefore, uncle to Saul, as 1 
expressly stated 1 Sam. xiv. 50. 

Ne'reus. A Christian at Rome, saluted by St. 
Paul, Rom. xvi. 15. Origen pits that he 
belonged to the household of Philologus and Julia. 
A legendary account of him is given in Acia Sanc- 
torum, from which may be gathered the tradition 
that be was beheaded at ‘Terracina, probably in the, 
reign of Nerva. : : 

Ner'gal, one of the chief Assyrian and Babyl- 
onian deities, seems to have corresponded closely 
to the classical Mars. He was of Babylonian origi’, 
and his name signifies, in the early Cushite dialect 
of that country, “the great man,’ oF “the greet 
hero.” His monumental titles are—' the ieee 
ruler,” “the king of battle,” “the champion © 
the gods,” “the male principle ” (or “ the ape 
begetter’”), “the tutelar god of Babylonia, 
«the god of the chace.” It is conjectured that he 
may represent the deified Nimrod, The only ra 
mention of Nergal contained in sacred Scripture i 
in 2 K. xvii. 30. He appears to have been wo! 
shipped under the symbol of the “ Man-Livn. 

Ner'gal-Share'zer occurs only 10 eat : 
xxxix, 3 and 13. There appear to have ge i 

rsons of the name among the * De adneeat 
king of Babylon,” who accompanied Nebuc ae "t 
on his last. expedition against Jerasalem. aile 
these is not marked by any additional title; bu 
other has the honourable distinction of ha at 
and it is to him alone that any particular 10 ee 
attaches. In sacred Scripture he appears among 


2787; 
the persons, who, by command of Neboc ort 
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the form of Nergal-shar-uzur; but mainly it rests 
upon the title of Rubu-emga, or Rab-Mag, which 
this king bears in his inscriptions. Assuming on 
these grounds the identity of the Scriptural ‘ Ner- 
gal-sharezer, Rab-Mag,” with the monumental 
“ Nergal-shar-uzur, Rubu-emga,” we may learn 
something of the history of the prince in question 
from profane authors, There cannot be a doubt 
that he was the monarch called Neriglissar or Ne- 
riglissoor by Berosus (Joseph. c. Ap. i. 20), who 
murdered Evil-Merodach, the son of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and succeeded him upon the throne. This 
prince was married to a daughter of Nebachad- 
nezzar, and was thus the brother-in-law of his pre- 
decessor, whom he put to death. His reign lasted 
between three and four years, He appears to have 
died a natural death, and certainly left his crown 
to a young son, Laborosoarchod, who was murdered 
after a reign of nine months. There is abundant 
reason to believe from his name and his office that 
he was a native Babylonian—a grandee of high 
rank under Nebuchadnezzar, who regarded him as a 
fitting match for one of his daughters. His reign 
preceded that of the Median Darius by 17 years. 
_ It lasted from B.c. 559 to B.c. 556. 

Ne'ri, son of Melchi, and father of Salathiel, in 
the genealogy of Christ, Luke iii. 27. Nothing is 
known of him, but his name is very important as 
indicating the principle on which the genealogies of 
oar-Lord are framed. He was of the line of Nathan ; 
but his son Salathiel became Solomon's heir on the 
failure of Solomon's line in king Jeconiah, and was 
therefore reckoned in the royal genealogy among the 
sous of Jeconiah, 

Neri'ah. The son of Manseiah, and father of 
Baruch (Jer. xxxii, 12, xxxvi. 4, xliii. 3), and Se- 
raiah (Jer. li, 59), 

(urna The father of Baruch and Seraiah 
ri, 1), 

Net. ‘The various terms applied by the Hebrews 
to nets had reference either to the construction of 
the article, or to its use and objects. What dis- 
tinction there may have been between the various 
nets described by the Hebrew terms we are unable 
to decide. The net was used for the purposes 
of fishing and hunting. The Egyptians constructed 
their nets of flax-string: the netting-needle was 
made of wood, and in shape closely resembled 
cur own (Wilkinson, ii. 95). Their nets varied 

in form according to their use; the accompany- 
As the nets 


ing sketch represents the landing-net. 
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Egyptian landing-net. ( Wilkinson.) 
of Egypt were well 
mx. 8), 
and form 


: known to the early Jews (Is. 
it is not improbable that the material 
was the same in each country. The nets 
Used for birds in Egypt were of two kinds, clap- 
nets and traps. The latter consisted of network 
strained over a frame of wood, which was s9 con- 
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structed that the sides would collapse by pulling a 
string and catch any birds that may have alighted 
on them while open. The former was made on 
the same principle, consisting of a double frame 
with the network strained over it, which might be 
caused to collapse by pulling a string. 

Neth’ancel. 1. The son of Zuar, and prince of 
the tribe of Issachar at the time of the Exodus 
(Num. i.- 8, ii. 5, vii. 18, 23, x. 15).—2 The 
fourth son of Jesse and brother of David (1 Chr. 
ii. 14).—-8, A priest in the reign of David (1 Chr. 
Xv. 24).—=—4, A Levite, father of Shemaiah the 
scribe (1 Chr. xxiv. 6).—<=5. The tifth son of Obed- 
edom (1 Chr. xxvi. 4).—6, One of the princes of 
Judah, in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 
7).——7. A chief of the Levites in the reign of Josiah 
(2 Chr. xxxv. 9).—8. A priest of the family of 
Pashur in the time of Ezra who had married a 
foreign wife (Ezr. x. 22).—-9, The representative 
of the priestly family of Jedaiah in the time of 
Joiakim the sou of Jeshua (Neh. xii. 21).—10. A 
Levite, of the sons of Asaph, who took part in the 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 36). 

Nethani’ah. 1. The son of Elishama, and father 
of Ishmael who murdered Gedaliah (2 K. xxv. 23, 
25; Jer. xl. 8, 14, 15, xli. 1, 2, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 15, 16, 18). He was of the royal family of 
Judah.=-2, One of the four sons of Asaph the 
minstrel (1 Chr. xxv. 2, 12).—-8, A Levite in the 
reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 8).—4, The 
father of Jehudi (Jer. xxxvi. 14). 

Neth‘inim. 4s applied specifically to a distinct 
body of men connected with the services of the 
Temple, this name first meets us in the later books 
of the O. T.; in 1 Chron., Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
The word, and the ideas embodied in it may, how- 
ever, be traced to a much earlier period, As de 
rived from the verb ndthan (= give, set apart, de- 
dicate), it was applied te those who were specially 
appointed to the liturgical offices of the Tabernacle. 
We must not forget that the Levites were given to 
Aaron and his sons, ¢. ¢. to the priests as an order, 
and were accordingly the first Nethinim (Num. iii. 
9, viii, 19). At first they were the only attendants, 
and their work must have been laborious enough. 
The first conquests, however, brought them their 
share of the captive slaves of the Midianites, and 
320 were given to them as having charge of the 
Tabernacle (Num. xxxi. 47), while 32 only were 
assigned specially to the priests. This disposition 
to devolve the more laborious offices of their ritual 
upon slaves of another race showed itself again in 
the treatment of the Gibeonites. No addition to 
the number thus employed appears to have been 
made during the period of the Judges, and they 
continued to be known by their old name as the 
Gibeonites. Either the massacre at Nob had in- 
volved the Gibeonites as well as the priests (1 Sam. 
xxij. 19), or else they had fallen victims to some 
other outburst of Saul’s fury, and, though there were 
survivors (2 Sam. xxi. 2), the number was likely 
to be quite inadequate for the greater stateliness of 
the new worship at Jerusalem. It is to this period 
accordingly that the origin of the class bearing this 
name may be traced. The Nethinim were those 
“whom David and the princes appointed (Heb. 
gave) for the service of the Levites’’ (Ezr. viii. 20). — 
Analogy would lead us to conclude that, in this as 
in the former instances, these were either prisoners 
taken in war, or else some of the remnant of the 
Canaanites. From this time the Nethinim probably 
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lived within the precincts of the Temple, doing its| word chdril, and numerous are the plants which 
her work, and so enabling the Levites to take | commentators have sought to identify with it: 
a hiyher position as the religious representatives brambles, sea-orache, butchers’ broom, thistles, have 
and instructors of the people. The example set by | all been proposed. The generality of critics and some 
David was followed by his successor. Assuming, modern versions are in favour of the neétle, Celsius 


roug 










Nethinim appear nev 
their Canaanite origin, They were all along a| well founded. Dr. Royle has argued in favour of 


they rise into anything like prominence 1s t 
the return from the captivity. In that return the 
priests were conspicuous and numerous, but the chértl. We are inclined to adopt Dr. Royle's opi- 
Levites, for some reason unknown to us, hung back. | nion, as the’ following word 
The services of the Nethinim were consequently of 
more importance (Ezr, viii. 17), but in their case} 13; and in Hos. ix. 6. Another form of the same 
also, the small number of those that joined (392 word, kimméshéntm (‘ thorns,” A. V.), occurs in 
under Zerubbabel, 220 under Ezra, including ‘‘So- Prov. xxiv. 31. Modern commentators are gener= 
lomon’s servants”) indicates that many preferred | ally agreed upon the signi 
remaining in the land of their exile to returning to| which may well be understood to denote some 
their old service. Those that did come were con- | species of nettle ( Urtica). 
sequently thought worthy of special mention. Nei-| New Moon. The first day of the lunar month 
ther in the Apocrypha, nor in the N.T., nor yet in | was observed as a holy day. In addition to the 
the works of the Jewish historian, do we find any daily sacrifice there were offered two young bullocks, 
additional information about the Nethinim. a ram and seven lambs of the first year as & burnt- 
Net'ophah, a town the name of which occurs offering, with the proper meat-offerings and drink- 
only in the catalogue of those who returned with | offerings, and a kid as a sin-offering (Num. xxviii. 
Zerubbabel from the Captivity (Ezr. ii, 22; Neh.) 11-15). As on the Sabbath, trade and handicraft- 
vii. 26; 1 Esdr. v.18). But, though not directly | work were stopped (Am. viii. 5), the Temple was 
mentioned till so late a period, Netophah was really opened for public worship (Ez. xivi. 3; Is. Ixvi. 23). 
a much older place. Two of David's guard, Ma- The trumpets were blown at the offering of the 
HARAL and HELEB or HELDAI (1 Chr. xxvii. 13, special sacrifices for the day, as on the solemn 
15), were Netophathites, and it was the native place | festivals (Num. x. 10; Ps. Ixsxi. 3). It was an 
of at least one of the captains who remained under occasion for state-banquets (1 Sam. xx. 5-24). In 
arms near Jerusalem after its destruction by Nebu- later, if not in earlier times, fasting was intermitted 
chadnezzar. The ‘* villages of the Netophathites » | at the new moons (Jud. viii. 6). The new moous 
were the residence of the Levites (1 Chr. ix. 16). | ate generally mentioned so as to show that they 
From another notice we learn that the particular | were regarded as a peculiar class of holy days, 
Levites who inhabited these villages were singers’ distinguished from the solemn feasts and the Sab- 
(Neh. xii. 28). That Netophah belonged to Judah baths (Ez. xlv. 17; 1 Chr. xaiii. 31; 2 Chr. ii. 4 
men- | viii. 13, xxxi. 33 Esr. iii. 5; Neh. x. 33). The 
year, being that 


of Tisri, commenced the civil year, and had a signl- 
a day of holy 
or closely connected with, Bethlehem. It is not convocation. By what method the commencement 
mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome, and although | of the month was ascertain 
in the Mishna reference is made to the “ oil of Net- | is uncertain. The Mishna describes the manner !n 
ophah,” and to the “valley of Beth Netophah,” | which it was determined seven times ip the year by 
nothing is said as to the situation of the place. observing the first appearance of the moon, WDlt's 
The latter may well be the present village of Beit | according to Maimonides, derived its origi, by 
Nettif, which stands on the edge of the great valley tradition, from Moses, and continued in use as long 
of the Wady es Sumt, but can hardly be the Net-| as the Sanhedrim existed. On the 30th day of the 
ophah of the Bible, since it is not near Bethlehem. | month watchmen were placed on commanding heights 
The only name in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem | round Jerusalem to watch the sky. As soon a 
suggestive of Netophah is that which appears in each of them detected the moon he hastened to a 
Van de Velde’s map as Antubeh, and in Tobler as| house in the city, which was kept for the purposs 
Om Tiiba, attached to a village about 2 miles N.E. | and was there examined by the president of te 
of Bethlehem and a wady which falls therefrom into Sanhedrim. When the evidence of the appearance 
the Wady en-Nar, or Kidron. was deemed satisfactory, the president row ae 
Neto'phathi, Neh. xii. 28. The same word | formally announced it, uttering the: wo ips 


which in other passages is rendered ‘‘ the Netopha- | consecra ” The information was immediately 
thite.” ; . sent throughout the land from the Mount of Se 
_Neto'phathite, the, 2 Sam. xxiii. 28, 29; 2] by beacon-fires on the tops of the hills. There 
K. xxv. 23; 1 Chr. xi. 30, xxvii. 13, 15; Jer. observance of the day of the new moon may plany 
xl. 8. The plural form, THE NETOPHATHITES | be regarded as the consecration of a natural divisi 
(the Hebrew word being the same as above) occurs of time. ch 
in 1 Chr. ii, 54, ix. 16. New Testament. The origin, history, Sea 
oo The representative in the A. V. of the | racteristics of the constituent books and of the Phe 
Ch rare words chdrél and kimmésh or kimésh. 1 versions of the N. T., the mutual es “ 
a wl occurs in Jub xxx, 7; Prov. xxiv. 31. There Gospels, and the formation of the Canon, aa 
very great uncertainty as to the meaning of the| cussed in other articles. It is proposed now 
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consider the Text of the N.T. The subject na- 
turally divides itself into the following heads, which 
will be examined in succession :— 


L Toe History oF Trak Warrren Text. 
$§1-11. The earliest history of the Text. Au tographs. 
Corruptions, The text of Clement ane Origen. 
yea Theories of recensions of the Text. 


the sacred books. Partly, perhaps, owing to tho 
destruction thus caused, but still more from the 
natural effects of time, no MS. of the N. T. of the 
first three centuries remains, Some of the oldest 
extant were certainly copied from others which 
dated from within this period, but as yet no one 
can be placed further back than the time of Con- 
stantine. But though no fragment of the N. T. of 
the first century still remains, the Italian and 
Egyptian papyri, which are of that date, give a 
clear notion of the caligraphy of the period. In 
these the text is written in columns, rudely divided, 
in somewhat awkward capital letters (uncials), 
without any punctuation or division of words. ‘The 
iota, which was afterwards subscribed, is common! y> 
but not always, adscribed; and there is no trace of 
accents or breathings. 4, In addition to the later 
MSS., the earliest versions and patristic quotations 
give very important testimony to the character and 
history of the ante-Nicene text. Express state- 
ments of readings which are found in some of the 
most ancient Christian writers are, indeed, the first 
direct evidence which we have, and are conse 
quently of the highest importance. But till the 
last quarter of’ the second century this source of in- 
formation fails us. Not only are the remains of 
Christian literature up to that time extremely 
scanty, but the practice of verbal quotation from 
the N. T. was not yet prevalent. The evangelic 
citations in the Apostolic Fathers and in Justin 
Martyr show that the oral tradition was still as 
widely current as the written Gospels, and there is 
not in those writers one express verbal citation from 
the other Apostolic books. This latter phenomenon 
is in a great measure to be explained by the nature 
of their writings. As soon as definite controversies 
arose among Christians, the text of the N. T. as- 
sumed its true importance. The earliest monu- 
ments of these remain in the works of Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus (Pseudo-Origen), and Tertullian, who 
quote many of the arguments of the leading advers- 
aries of the Church. Charges of corrupting the 
sacred text are urged on both sides with great acri- 
mony. Wilful interpolations or changes are ex- 
tremely rare, if they exist at all, except in the case 
of Marcion. His mode of dealing with the writings 
of the N. T., in which he was followed by his 
school, was, as Tertullian says, to use the knife 
rather than subtlety of interpretation. But after 
making some fundamental changes he seems to have 
adhered scrupulously to the text which he found. 
In the isolated readings which he is said to have 
altered, it happens not unfiequently that he has 
retained the right reading, and that his opponents 
are in error, 5. Several very important conclu- 
sions follow from this earliest appearance of textual 
criticism, It is in the first place evident that va- 
rious readings existed in the books of the N. ‘T. at 
a time prior to all extant authorities. History 
affords no trace of the pure Apostolic originals. 
Again, from the preservation of the first variations 
noticed, which are often extremely minute, in one 
or more of the primary documents still left, we 
may be certain that no important changes have 
been made in the sacred text which we cannot now 
detect. 6. Passing irom these isolated quotations 
we find the first great witnesses to the apostolic 
text in the early Syriac and Latin versions, and in 
the rich quotations of Clement of Alexandria (}cir. 
A.D, 220). and Origen (a.D. 184-254). From the 
extant works of Origen alone no eee por~ 






























16-25. External characteristics of MSS. 
6-29. Enumeration of MSS. §28. Uncial. $29. 


tsive, 
$}30-40. Classification of various readings. 


IL Tae History or tHe Prextep ‘T'sxt. 

Mi The great periods. 

2-6. §2. lhe Complutensian Polyglott. $3. The 
editions of Erasmus. §4. The editions of Stephens, 
§5, Beza and Elzevir (English version). 

§§6-10. $6. Walton; Curcellaeus; MIL. $7. Bent- 
ley; $3. G. v, Maestricht; Wetstein, §9. Gries- 
bach; Matthaei. §10. Scholz. 

$$11-13, $12. Lachmann. §12. Tischendorf. $13. 
Tregelles; Alford. 


IIL Priwcreies op TExTvan Crrrictsa. 
1-9, External evidence, 
10-13. Internal evidence. 


IV. Taz Lanavace or tae New TESTAMENT. 





I. THE History oF THE WRITTEN Text. 
1, The early history of the Apostolic writings offers 
ho points of distinguishing literary interest, Ex- 
temally, as far as it can be traced, it is the same as 
that of other contemporary books, St. Paul, like 
Cicero or Pliny, often employed the services of an 
amanuensis, to whom he dictated his letters, affix- 
ing the salutation “ with his own hand” (1 Cor. 
rvi. 21; 2 Thess. iii. 17; Col, iv. 18). In one 
case the scribe has added a clause in his own name 
(Rom. xvi, 22). Once, in writing to the Gala- 
tians, the Apostle appears to apologise for the rude~ 
bess of the autograph which he addressed to them, 
as if from defective sight (Gal. vi. 11). If we pass 
onwards one step, it does not ‘ppear that any special 
care Was taken in the first age to preserve the books 
of the N. T. from the various injuries of time, or 
to insure perfect accuracy of transcription, They 
Were given as a heritage to man, and it was some 
time before men felt the full value of the gift. The 
onginal copies seem te have soon perished. It is 
certainly remarkable that in the controversies at 
the close of the second century, which often turned 
upon disputed readings of Scripture, no appeal was 
pare eae A Postal originals. 2. In the natural 
vurse of things the Apostolic au hs would be 
isa ae soon, The sna which was 

~monty used for letters, the papyrus-paper to 
which St. John incidentally alludes (2 John 12; 
comp. 3 John 13), was singularly fragile, and even 
the stouter kinds, likely to be used for the historical 

ks, were not fitted to bear constant use. ‘The 
Papyrus fragments which have come down to the 
Present time have been preserved under peculiar 
circumstances, as at the Herculaneum or in Egyp- 
tan tombs, Parchment (2 Tim. iv. 13), which 
Was More durable, was proportionately rarer and 
ie costly. On all accounts it seems reasonable 
i aan that the autographs perished during that 
aah pause which followed the Apostolic age, in 
Which the idea of a Christian Canon, parallel and 
Hirpyementary to the Jewish Canon, was first dis- 
actly realized. 3. In the time of the Diocletian 
eae (4.D. 303) copies of the Christian Scrip- 
si Were sufficiently numerous to furnish a special 
ect for persecutors, and a characteristic name to 
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tion of the whole N. T. might be transcribed. 7. 
The evangelic text of Clement is far from pure. 
Two chiet causes contributed especially to corrupt 
the text of the Gospels, the attempts to harmonize 
parallel narratives, and the influence of tradition. 
The former assumed a special importance trom the 
Diatessaron of Tatian (cir. A.D. 170), and the latter, 
which was very great in the time of Justin M., 
still lingered. 8. But Origen stands as far first of 
all the ante-Nicene fathers in critical authority as 
he does in commanding genius, and his writings are 
an almost inexhaustible storehouse tor the history 
of the text. 9. In thirteen cases Urigen has ex- 
pressly noticed varieties of reading in the Gospels 
(Matt. viii. 28, xvi. 20, xviii. 1, xxi. 5, xxi. 9, 15, 
xxvii. 17; Mark iii. 18; Luke i. 46, ix. 48, xiv. 
19, xxiii. 45; John i, 3, 4, 28). In three of these 
passages the variations which he notices are no 
longer found in our Greek copies, Matt. xxi. 9 or 
15; Mark iii. 18 (ii. 14) ; Luke i. 46; in seven our’ 
copies are still divided; in two (Matt. viii. 28; 
John i. 28) the reading which was only found in a 
few MSS. is now widely spread: in the remaining 
place (Matt. xxvii. 17), a few copies of no great 
age retain the interpolation which was found in his 
time “in very ancient copies.” 10. The evangelic 
quotations of Origen are not wholly free from the 
admixture of traditional gloases which have been 
noticed in Clement, and often present a confusion of 
parallel passages. 11. In the Epistles Origen once 
notices a striking variation in Heb. ii. 9, xapls 
Geov for xdpit: Beov, which is still attested; but, 
apart from the specific reference to variations, it is 
evident that he himself used MSS, at different times 
which varied in many details, There can be no 
doubt that in Origen’s time the variations in the 
N. T. MSS. were beginning to lead to the formation 
of specific groups of copies, 12. The most ancient 
MSS. and versions now extant exhibit the charac- 
teristic differences which have been found to exist in 
different parts of the works of Origen. These cannot 
have had their source later than the beginning of 
the third century, and probably were much earlier. 
Bengel was the first (1734) who pointed out the 
affinity of certain groups of MSS., which, as he re- 
marks, must have arisen before the first versions 
were made. Originally he distinguished three fa- 
milies, of which the Cod. Aler. (A.) the Graeco- 
Latin MSS., and the mass of the more recent MSS, 
Were respectively the types. Ata later time (1737) 
he adopted the simpler division of “two nations,” 
the Asiatic and the African. In the latter he in- 
cluded Cod. Alex., the Graeco-Latin MSS., the 
Aethiopic, Coptic [Memphitic], and Latin versions : 
mass of the remaining authorities formed the 
Asiatic class. The honour of carefully determining 
the relations of critical authorities for the N. T. 
text belongs to Griesbach. According to him two 
distinct. recensions of the Gospels existed at the be- 
ginning of the third century: the Alexandrine, re- 
presented by B C L, 1, 13, 33, 69, 106, the Coptic, 
Aethiop., Arm., and later Syrian versions, and the 
quotations of Clem, Alex., Origen, Eusebius, Cyril. 
Alex., Isid. Pelus.; and the Western, represented 
by D, and in part by 1, 13, 69, the ancient Latin 
version and Fathers, and sometimes by the Syriac 
and Arabic versions, (Cod. Alex. was to be re- 
garded as giving a more recent (Constantinopolitan) 
text in the Gospels—13, The chief object of Gries- 
in propounding his theory of recensions was 

to destroy the weight of mere numbers, Others 
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carried on the investigation from the point where 
he left it, Hug endeavoured, with much inge- 
nuity, to place the theory on a historical basis, 
According to him, the text of the N. T. fell into a 
state of considerable corruption during the second 
century. To this form he applied the term xowh 
ExSoars (common edition). In the course of the 
third century this text, he supposed, underwent a 
threefold revision, by Hesychius in Egypt, by Lucian 
at Antioch, and by Origen in Palestine. So that 
our existing documents represent four classes: (1) 
The wnrevised, D. 1, 13, 69 in the Gospels; DE, 
in the Acts; D, F, G, in the Pauline Epistles: the 
old Latin and Thebaic, and in part the Peshito 
Syriac ; and the quotations of Clement and Origen. 
(2) The Egyptian recension of Hesychius; BCL 
in Gospels; A B C 17 in the Pauline Epistles; 
A BC Acts and Catholic Epistles ; : Y in ri 
Apocalypse: the Memphitic version ; and the quota- 
aa of Cyril. Alex, and Athanasius. (3) The 
Asiatic (Antioch-Constantinople) recension of Lu- 
cian; E F GH S V and the recent MSS, generally ; 
the Gothic and Slavonic versions and the quotations 
of Theophylact. (4) The Palestinian recension of 
Origen (of the Gospels); A K M; the Philoxenian 
Syriac; the quotations of Theodoret and Chry- 
sostom. Hug showed that the line of demarcation 
between the Alexandrine and Western families of 
Griesbach was practically an imaginary one. 14. 
Little remains to be said of later theories. Eich- 
horn accepted the classification of Hug. Scholz re- 
turning to a simpler arrangement divided the sutho- 
rities into two classes, Alexandrine and Constanti- 
nopolitan. Lachmann, who accepted only ancent 
authorities, simply divided them into Eastern (Alex- 
andrine) and Western. Tischendorf, with some 
reserve, proposes two great classes, each consisting 
of two pairs, the Alexandrine and Latin, the Asiatic 
and Byzantine. Tregelles, discarding all theories of 
recension as historic facts, insists on the general 
accordance of ancient authorities as giving an ancient 
text in contrast with the recent text of the more 
modern copies, At the same time he points out 
what we may suppose to be the “genealogy of the 


text.” This he exhibits in the following form: 
BZ 
*  RGER™ 
MH 
ee OF GSU, & 


15. The fundamental error of the recension theorie 
is the assumption either of an actual recension oF © 
a pure text of one type, which was variously ve 
dified in later times, vie — eens 
exactly the converse. Groups of copies § 

from the imperfect reproduction of the le i 
one typical exemplar, but from the multiplicat ; 
of characteristic variations. A pure Alexandria 
or Western text is simply a fiction. The tendency 
at Alexandria or Carthage was in a certain sea 
tion, and necessarily influenced the character © 
current text with accumulative force as far as 
was unchecked by other influences. This is 8 §& oon 
law, and the history of the apostolic books is anes | 
ception to it. All experience shows that a nag 
types of variation propagate and perpetuate ae 
selves, and existing documents prove that Te 2 
with the copies of the N. T. Many of the ting 
the genenlogical table of our MSS. may be want's 
but the specific relations between the group® 
their comparative antiyuity of origin, a 
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This antiquity is determined, not by the demon- 
stration of the immediate dependence of particular 
copies upon one another, but by reference to a com- 
mon standard. The secondary uncials (ES U, &c.) 
are not derived from the earlier (B C A) by direct 
descent, but rather both are derived by different 
processes from one original. 16. From the consi- 
deration of the earliest history of the N. T. text we 
now pass to the aera of MSS. The quotations of 
Dionysius ALEX. (f¢ a.D. 264), PETRUS ALEX. 
(te. A.D. 312), METHODIUS (faA.D. 311), and 
Evsenivs (fa.D. 340), confirm the prevalence of 
the ancient type of text; but the public establish- 
ment of Christianity in the Roman empire neces- 
sarily led to important changes. The nominal or 
real adherence of the higher ranks to the Christian 
faith must have largely increased the demand for 
costly MSS. As a natural consequence the rude 
Hellenistic forms gave way before the current Greek, 
and at the same time it is reasonable to believe that 
smoother and fuller constructions were substituted 
for the rougher turns of the apostolic language. 
In this way the foundation of the Byzantine text 
was laid. Meanwhile the multiplication of copies 
in Aftica and Syria was checked by Mohammedan 
conquests. The Greek language ceased to be current 
in the West. The progress of the Alexandrine and 
Occidental families of MSS. was thus checked ; and 
the mass of recent copies necessarily represent the 
accumulated results of one tendency. 17. The 
appearance of the oldest MSS. has been already de- 
scribed (§3). The MSS. of the 4th century, of 
which Cod. Vatican. (B) may be taken as a type, 
present a close resemblance to these. The writing 
is in elegant continuous (capitals) uncials, in three 
columns, without initial letters or sota subscript, 
or ascript, A small interval serves as a simple 
punctuation ; and there are no accents or breathings 
by the hand of the first writer, though these have 
been added subsequently. Uncial writing continued 
im general use till the middle of the 10th century. 
From the 11th century downwards cursite writing 
prevailed. The earliest. cursive Biblical MS, is 
dated 964 a.p. The MSS. of the 14th and 15th 
centuries abound in the contractions which after- 
wards passed into the early printed books. The 
oldest MSS. are written on the thinnest and finest 
vellum: in later copies the parchment is thick and 
coarse, Papyrus was very rarely used after the 
9th century, In the 10th century cotton paper 
Was generally employed in Europe; and one ex- 
ample at least occurs of its use in the 9th century. 
In the 12th century the common linen or rag paper 
came into use, One other kind of material requires 
notice, redressed parchment. Even at a very ealy 
Period the original text of a parchment MS. was 
rik erased, that the material might be used afresh. 
n lapse of time the original writing frequently re- 
peers in faint lines below the later text, and in 
t 's way many precious fragments of Biblical MSS. 
which had been once obliterated for the transcrip- 
ton of other works have been recovered. 18. In 
hy MSS. the contractions are usually limited 
eo few very common forms. A few more oc- 
car in later uncial copies, in which there are also 
Fly examples of the ascript iota. Accents are not 
ound in Ms, older than the 8th century. Breath- 
Es and the apostrophus occur somewhat earlier. 
; @ oldest punctuation, after the simple interval, 
: a stop like the modern Greek colon, The present 
‘Ove of interrogation (;) came into use in the 9th 
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century. 19. A very ingenious attempt was made 
to supply an effectual system of punctuation for 
public reading, by Euthalius, who published an ar- 
rangement of St. Paul’s Epistles in clauses (orf or) 
in 458, and another of the Acts and Catholic Epistles 
in 490. The same arrangement was applied to the 
Gospels by some unknown hand, and probably at 
an earlier date. 20. The earliest extant division of 
the N. T. into sections occurs in Cod.*B. This 
division is elsewhere found only in the palimpsest 
fragment of St. Luke, E. In the Acts and ‘the 
Epistles there is a double division in B, one of 
which is by a later hand. The Epistles of St. Paul 
are treated as one unbroken book divided into 93 
sections, in which the Epistle to the Hebrews origin- 
ally stood between the Epistles to the Galatians and 
the Ephesians, 21. Two other divisions of the 
Gospels must be noticed. The first of these was a 
division into “chapters” (e@dAasa rirAou, breves), 
which correspoud with distinct sections of the nar- 
rative, and are on an average a little more than 
twice as long as the sections in B. This division is 
found in A, C, R, Z, and must therefore have come 
into general use some time before the 5th century. 
The other division was constructed with a view to 
a harmony of the Gospels. It owes its origin to 
Ammonius of Alexandria, a scholar of the 3rd cen- 
tury, who constructed a Harmony of the Evan- 
gelists, taking St. Matthew as the basis round which 
he grouped the parallel passages from the other 
Gospels, Eusebius of Caesarea completed his labour 
with great ingenuity, and constructed a notation and 
a series of tables, which indicate at a glance the 
parallels which exist to any passage in one or more 
of the other Gospels, and the passages which are 
peculiar to each. 22. The division of the Acts and 
Kpistles into chapters came into use at a later time. 
It is commonly referred to Euthalius, who, how- 
ever, says that he borrowed the divisions of the 
Pauline Epistles from an earlier father; and there is 
reason to believe that the division of the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles which he published was originally 
the work of Pamphilus the Martyr. The Apocalypse 
was divided into sections by Andreas of Caesarea 
about a.D. 500. 23. The titles of the sacred books 
are from their nature additions to the original text. 
The distinct. names of the Gospels imply a collection, 
and the titles of the Epistles are notes by the pos- 
sessors and not addresses by the writers. In their 
earliest form they are quite simple, According to 
Matthew, &c.; To the Romans, &c.; First of 
Peter, &.; Acts of Apostles; Apocalypse. These 
headings were gradually amplitied. In the same 
way the original subscriptions, which were merely 
repetitions of the titles, gave way to vague tradi- 
tions as to the dates, &c., of the books. 24. Very 
few MSS. contain the whole N. T., twenty-seven in 
all out of the vast mass of extant documents. Be- 
sides the MSS. of the N. T., or of parts of it, there 
are also Lectionaries, which contain extracts arranged 
for the Church-services, 25. When a MS, was 
completed it was commonly submitted, at least in 
early times, to a careful revision. Two terms 
occur in descmbing this process, 6 ayr:BdAAwy 
and SiopOwrhs. It has been suggested that the 
work of the former answered to that of the “ cor- 
rector of the press,” while that of the latter was 
more critical. 26. The number of uncial MSS. 
remaining, though great when compared with the 
ancient MSS. extant of other writings, is inconsi- 
derable. Tischendorf reckons 40 a Ee Pe cia 
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To these must be added & (Cod. Sinait.), which is | is assigned to the 6th century. X (Coder Mona- 
entire; 3(?) anew MS. of Tischendorf, which is | censis), in the University Library at Munich. Of 
nearly entire; and & (Cod. Zacynth.), which con-|the 10th century. Z (Cod. Dublinensis rescriptus, 
tains considerable fragments of St. Luke. In the! in the Library of Trin. Coll. Dublin), a palim- 
Acts there are 9 (10 with &). In the Catholic | psest containing large portions of St. Matthew. It 
Epistles 5. In the Pauline Epistles there are 14. | is assigned to the 6th century. A (Codex San- 
In the Apocalypse 3. To these three last classes | gallensis), 2 MS. of the Gospels, with an interlinear 
must be added &, which is entire. 27. According | Latin translation, in the Library of St. Gall. 2 
to date these MSS. are classed as follows :—Fourth | (Codex Zacynthius), a palimpeest in possession of 
century. N B. Fifth century. A C, and some|the Bible Society, London, containing important 
fragments including QT. Sixth century. DP R | fragments of St. Luke. It is probably of the 8th 
Z, 4, Dz, Hy, and 4 smaller fragments. Seventh | century, and is accompanied by a Cutena. The fol- 
century. Some fragments including @. tghth | lowing are important fragments:—I (Tischendorf), 
century. E L A #, B, and some fragments, Ninth | various fragments of the Gospels (Acts, Pauline 
century. F KM XT A, H, G,=L,, F, G, K, M,| Epistles), N (Cod. Cotton.), (formerly J N), 
and fragments. Tenth century. G HS b (E,). | twelve leaves of purple vellum, the writing being in 
28. A complete description of these MSS. is given | silver. Four leaves are in Brit. Mus. (Cotton. C. 
in the great critical editions of the N. T.: here | xv.) Saec. vi. N> (Brit. Mus. Add. 17, 136), a 
those only can be briefly noticed which are of | palimpsest. Saec. iv.,v. PQ (Codd. Guelpherby- 
primary importance, the first place being given to | tani, Wolfenbiittel), two palimpsests, respectively of 
the latest discovered and most complete Codex |the 6th and 5th centuries. T (Cod. Borgianus: 
Sinaiticus.—A (i.) Primary Uncials of the Gospels. | Propaganda at Rome), of the 5th century. T (Cod. 
N (Codex Sinatticus= Cod. Frid. Aug. of LXX.}.| Barberini, 225, Rome). Saec. viii. © (Cod. Tisch- 
at St. Petersburgh, obtained by Tischendorf from | endorf, i., Leipsic). Saec. vii.—(ii.) The Secondary 
the convent of St. Catherine, Mount Sinai, in 1859. | Uncials are in the Gospels:—E (Basileensis, K. iv. 
The N. T. is entire, and the Epistle of Barnabas|35, Basle). Saec. viii. F (Rheno-trajectinus. 
and parts of the Shepherd of Hermas are added. It| Utrecht, formerly Borreeli). Saec. ix, G (Brit. 
is probably the oldest of the MSS. of the N. T., and | Mus, Harl. 5684). Saec. ix. x. H (Hamburg- 
ofthe 4th century, A (Codex Alerandrinus, Brit. | ensis. Seidelii), Saec. ix. K (Cod. Cyprius. Paris, 
Mus.), a MS. of the entire Greek Bible, with the | Bibl. Imp. 63). Saec. ix. Mf (Cod, Campianus. 
Epistles of Clement added. It was given by Cyril | Paria, Bibl. Imp. 48). Saec. x. S (Vaticanus, 
Lucar, patriarch of Constantinople, to Charles I. in | 354). Saec. x. U (Cod. Navianus. Venice). Sacc. 
1628, and is now in the British Museum. It con-|x. V (Mosquensis). Soec. ix. I (Bodleianus). 
tains the whole of the N. T, with some chasms. It|Saec. ix. A (Bodleianus). Saec. viii. (?). Col. 
was probably written in the first half of the 5th | Tischendorf iii. (Bodleian). Saec. viii. ix. 3 (St. 
century. B (Codex Vaticanus, 1209), a MS. of| Petersburgh). Sec. viii. ix. (?).—B (i.). Primary 
the entire Greek Bible, which seems to have been | Uncials of the Acts and Catholic Epistles. ,A 
in the Vatican Library almost from its commence-|B CD. E, (Codex Laudianus, 535), a Graeco- 
ment (c. A.D. 1450). It contains the N. T. entire | Latin MS. of the Acts, probably brought to Eng- 
to Heb. ix. 14, naa: the rest of the Epistle to the | land by Theodore of Tarsus, 668, and used by Bede. 
Hebrews, the Pastoral Epistles, and the Apocalypse | It was given to the University of Oxford by Arch- 
were added in the 15th century. The MS. is as-| bishop Laud in 1636. Saec. vi. vii—(ii.) The Se- 
signed to the 4th century. C (Codex Ephraemi|condary Uncials are—G,=L, (Cod. Angelicus 
rescriptus. Paris, Bibl. Imp. 9), a palimpsest MS. |(Passionei) Rome). Saec. ix. H, (Cod, Afuti- 
which contains fragments of the LXX. and of every | nensis, Modena), of the Acts. Saec. ix. K, (Mos 
part of the N. T. In the 12th century the original | quensis), of the Catholic Epistles. Saec. ix.—C (i.). 
writing was effaced and some Greek writings of | Primary Uncials of the Pauline Epistles: 8 ABC. 
Ephraem Syrus were written over it. The MS. |D, (Codex Claromontanus, ¢. ¢. from Clermont, ner 
was brought to Florence from the East at the be- | Beauvais, Paris, Bibl. Imp. 107), a Graeco-Latin 
ginning of the 16th century, and came thence to| MS. of the Pauline Epistles, once (like D) in the 
Paris with Catherine de’ Medici. The only entire | possession of Beza. It passed to the Royal Library 
books which have perished are 2 Thess. and 2 John, | at Paris in 1707, where it bas since remained. 
but lacunae of greater or less extent occur con- |The MS. is entire except Rom. i. 1-7. The pas 
stantly. It is of about the same date as Cod. Alex. | sages Rom. i. 27-30 (in Latin, i, 24-27) were 
D (Codex Bezae. Univ. Libr. Cambridge), a Graeco- | added at the close of the 6th century, and 1 Cor. he 
Latin MS. of the Gospels and Acts, with a small | 13-32 by another ancient hand. The MS, is of the 
fragment of 3 Jobn, presented to the University of | middle of the 6th century. Fs (Codex ae 
Cambridge by Beza in 1581. The text is very re- | Coll. SS. Trin. Cant. B, 17, 1), a Gracy 
markable, and, especially in the Acts, abounds in| MS. of St. Paul's Epistles, bought by Ben i 
singular interpolations. The MS. is referred to the | from the Monastery of Reichenau (Augia Mae) 
Sth century. L (Puris. Cod. Imp. 62), oue of | 1718, and left to Trin, Coll. by his nephew in nae 
the most important of the late uncial MSS, It|It is assigned to the 9th century. | G, ( h 
contains the four Gospels, with the exception of | Boernerianus. Dresden), a Graeco-Latin MS., ¥ - 
Matt. iv. 22-v, 14, xxviii. 17-20; Mark x. 16-20, | originally formed a part of the same volume W . 
xv. 2-20; John xxi. 15-25. The text agrees in a! The following fragments are of great value :— 4 
remarkable manuer with B and Origen. It is of (Codex Coislinianus. Paris, Bibl. Imp. 202) Pi! 
the 8th century. R (Brit, Mus, Add, 17,211), a| of a stichometrical MS. ot the 6th century, Sin” 
Mate aoe palimpsest, brought to England in| ing of twelve leaves: two more are at as fi ; 
Nitin nthe convent of St. Mary Deipara in the! burgh. M, (Hamburg; London), eery ee 
Apes desert. The original text is covered hy i. I-iv. 3; xii. 20-end, and 1 Cor. xv. 52-2 ey 

yrian writing of the Sth or 10th century. It.15; 2 Cor. x, 13=xii. 5, written in bright 
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in the 10th century.—{ii.) The Secondary Uncials 
(Cod. Sanyermanensis, St. Pe- 
tersburgh), a Graeco-Latin MS., of which the 
Greek text was badly copied from D, after it had 


are:—K,, L,. 


been thrice corrected, and is of no value. The Latin 


text is of some slight value, but has not been well 
examined.—D (i.). The Primary Uncials of the 


Apocalypse. S& AC. (ii.). The Secondary Uncial 
ig—B, (Codex Vaticanus (Basilianus), 2066), 
29, The number of the cursive MSS. (sinuscules) 


in existence cannot be accurately calcu ated. Tisch- 
endorf catalogues about 500 of the Gospels, 200 of 
the Acts and Catholic Epistles, 250 of the Pauline 
Lipistles, and a little less than 100 of the Apoca- 
lypse (exclusive of lectionaries); but this enumera- 


tion can only be accepted as a rough approximation. 
30. Having surveyed in outline the history of the 
transmission of the written text, and the chief’ cha- 
racteristics of the MSS. in which it is preserved, 
we are in a position to consider the extent and 
nature of the variations which exist in different 


copies. Jt is impossible to estimate the number of 


these exactly, but they cannot be less than 120,000 
in all, though of these a very large proportion con- 
sist of differences of spelling and isolated aberrations 
of scribes, and of the remainder comparatively few 
alterations are sufficiently well supported to create 
reasonable doubt as to the final judgment. Pro- 
bably there are not more than 1600-2000 places in 
which the true reading is a matter of uncertainty. 
31, Various readings are due to different causes: 
some arose from accidental, others from intentional 
alterations of the original text, (i.) Accidental va- 
riations or errata, are by far the most numerous 
class, and admit of being referred to several obvious 
sources. (a) Some are errors of sound. The most 
frequent form of this error is called Jtacism, a con- 
tusion of different varieties of the I-sound, by which 
(1, v) 1, ¢, et, €, &., are constantly interchanged. 
Other vowel-changes, as of 0 and w, ov and w, &c., 
occur, but less frequently. Very few MSS. are 
Wholly free from. mistakes of this kind, but some 
abound in them, 32, (8) Other variations are due 
to errors of sight. These arise commonly from the 
confusion of similar letters, or from the repetition 
or omission of the same letters, or from the recur- 
tence of a similar ending in consecutive clauses 
Which often causes one to be passed over when the 
eye mechanically returns to the copy. To these 
may be added the false division of words in tran- 
scribing the text from the continuous uncial writing. 
33. Other variations may be described as errors 
of impression or memory. The copyist after read- 
ing 4 sentence from the text before him often failed 
to reproduce it exactly. He transposed the words, 
or substituted a synonym for some very common 
7 OF gave a direct personal turn to what was 
Objective before, Variations of order are the most 
vent, and very commonly the most puzzling 
questions of textual criticism. Examples occur in 
A 52) almost in every verse of the N. T. 
34, (ii.) OF intentional changes some affect the 
‘pression, others the substance ot’ the passage. 
(a) The intentional changes in language are partly 
oo of Hellenistic forms for those in common 
1 and partly modifications of harsh constructions, 
i Silent Constructions are completed in different 
lag i aio — ras corrected. Varia- 
orthography of proper names ought 

ly to be placed sider this | head. 35. (g) 
© changes introduced into the substance of the text 
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are generally additions, borrowed either {rom parallel 
passages or from marginal glosses. The first kind 
of addition is particularly frequent in the Gospels, 
Glosses are of more partial occurrence. Of all Greek 
MSS. Cod. Bezae (D) is the most remarkable for 
the variety and singularity of the glosses which it 
contains. 36. (‘y) Many of the glosses which were 
introduced into the text spring from the ecclesiastical 
use of the N. T’., just as in the Gospels of our own 
Prayer-Book introductory clauses have been inserted 
here and there. These additions are commonly 
notes of person or place. Sometimes an emphatic 
clause is added. But the most remarkable liturgical 
insertion is the doxology in the Lord’s Prayer, Matt. 
vi. 13; and it is probable that the interpolated 
verse Acts viii. 37 is due to a similar cause, 37, 
(8) Sometimes, though rarely, various readings 
noted on the margin are incorporated in the text. 
38. (€) The number of readings which seem to 
have been altered for distinctly dogmatic reasons is 
caiphaaee f small. In spite of the great revolutions 
in thought, feeling, and practice through which the 
Christian Church passed in fifteen centuries, the 
copyists of the N. ‘I’. faithfully preserved, according 
to their ability, the sacred trust committed to them. 
There is not any trace of intentional revision de- 
signed to give support to current opinions (Matt. 
xvii. 21; Mark ix. 29; 1 Cor. vii. 5, need scarcely 
be noticed). The utmost that can be urged is that 
internal considerations may have decided the choice 
of readings. But the general effect of these varin- 
tions is scarcely appreciable, nor are the corrections 
of assumed historical and geographical errors much 
more numerous. 39. The great mass of various 
readings are simply variations in form. ‘There are, 
however, one or two greater variations of a different 
character. The most important of these are John 
vii. 53-viii. 12; Mark xvi. 9-end; Rom. xvi. 
25-27. The first stands quite by itself; and there 
seems to be little doubt that it contains an authentic 
narrative, but not by the hand of St. John. The 
two others, taken in connexion with the last chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel, suggest the possibility that 
the apostolic writings may have undergoue in some 
cases authoritative revision. 40. Manuscripts, it 
must be remembered, are but one of the three sources 
of textual criticism. The versions and patristic quo- 
tations are scarcely less important in doubtful cases. 

Il, THE History OF THE PRINTED TEXT.— 
1. The history of the printed text of the N. T, may 
be divided into three periods. The first of these ex- 
tends from the labours of the Complutensian editors 
to those of Mill: the second from Mill to Scholz: 
the third from Lachmann to the present time. The 
criticism of the first period was necessarily tentative 
and : the materials available for the con- 
struction of the text were few, and imperfectly 
known. The second period marks a great progress : 
the evidence of MSS., of versions, of Fathers, was 
collected with the greatest diligence and success: 
authorities were compared and classified: principles 
of observation and judgment were laid down. But 
the influence of the former period still lingered. 
The third period was introduced by the declaration 
of a new and sounder law. It was laid down 
that no right of possession could be pleaded against 
evidence. The “ received” text, as such, was al- 
lowed no weight whatever. Its authority, on this 
view, must depend solely on critical worth. From 
first to last, in minute details of order and ortho- 
graphy, as well as in graver questions of substantial 
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alteration, the text must be formed by a free and |Epp.); the former of these is of great value, but 
unfettered judgment. Each of these periods will | the important variations from the common text 
now require to be noticed moro in detail.—(i). | which it offers, made him suspect that it had been 
From the Complutensian Poluglott to Mill. 2. Ihe | altered from the Latin. For the Apocalypse he had 
Complutensian Polyglot. The Latin Vulgate and | only an imperfect MS. which belonged to Reuchlin. 
the Hebrew text of the O. T. had been published | The last six verses were wanting, and these he trans- 
some time before any part of the original Greek of | lated from the Latin, a process which he adopted in 
the N. T. The Hymns of Zacharias and the Virgin | other places where it was less excusable. The re- 
(Luke i. 42-56, 68-80) were appended to a Vene- ceived text contains two memorable instances of this 
tian edition of a Psalter of 1486. This was the | bold interpolation. But he did not insert the testi- 
first part of the N. T. which was printed in Greek. | mony of the heavenly witnesses (1 John v. 7), an 
Eighteen years afterwards (1504), the first six |act of critical faithfulness which exposed him to 
chapters of St. John’s Gospel were added to an |the attacks of enemies. After his first edition was 
edition of the poems of Gregory of Nazianzus, pub- | published Erasmus continued his labours on the 
lished by Aldus. But the glory of printing the i 
first Greek Testament is due to the princely Cardinal 
XimENES. This great prelate as early as 1502 
engaged the services of a number of scholars to 
superintend an edition of the whole Bible in the 
original Hebrew and Greek, with the addition of 
the Chaldee Targum of Onkelos, the LXX. version, 
and the Vulgate. The work was executed at Alcala 
(Complutum), where he had founded a university. 
The volume containing the N.T. was printed first, 
and was completed on Jan. 10, 1514. The whole 
work was net finished till July 10, 1517, about 
four months before the death of the Cardinal. The 
most celebrated men who were efgaged on the 
N. T., which forms the fifth volume of the entire 
work, were Lebrixa (Nebrissensis) and Stunica. 
Considerable discussion has been raised as to the 
MSS. which they used. The editors describe these 
generally as “copies of the greatest accuracy and 
antiquity,” sent from the Papal Library at Rome ; 
and in the dedication to Leo acknowledgment is 
made of his generosity in sending MSS. of both 
“the Old and N.T.” The whole question, how- 
ever, is now rather of bibliographical than of critical 
interest, There can be no doubt that the copies. 
from whatever source they came, were of late date, 
and of the common type. The chief editions which 
follow the Complutensian in the main, are those of 
(Plantin) Antwerp, 1564-1612; Geneva, 1609- 
1632; Mainz, 1753.—3. The editions of Erasmus. 
—The history of the edition of ERASMUS, which 
was the first published edition of the N. T., is hap- 
pily free from all obscurity. Erasmus had paid 
considerable attention to the study of the N. T. 
when he received an application trom Froben, a 
printer of Basle with whom he was acquainted, to ich 
prepare a Greek text for the press. Eroben was | no detailed description of the MSS. whi z 
anxious to anticipate the publication of the Com- and their character can only be discovered ° 
plutensian edition, and the haste with which the |q 
work of Erasmus was completed shows that little 
consideration was paid to the exigencies of textual 
criticism. The request was made on April 17, 1515, 
while Erasmus was in England. The details of the 
printing were not settled in September in the same 
year, and the whole work was finished in February 
1516. The work, as Erasmus afterwards confessed, 
was done in reckless haste, and that too in the midst 
of other heavy literary labours. The MSS. which 
formed the basis of his edition are still, with one 
exception, preserved at Basle; and two which he 
used for the press contain the corrections of Erasmus 
and the printer’s marks, The one isa MS. of the 
Gospels of the 16th century of the ordinary late type 
(marked 2 Gosp.): the other a MS. of the Acts and 
the Epistles (2 Acts. Epp.), somewhat older but of 
the same general character. Erasmus also made 
some use of two other Basle MSS. (1 Gosp. ; 4 Acts. 















































peared which was altered in about 400 places, of 
which Mill reckons that 330 were improvements. 
But his chief labour seems to have been spent upon 
the Latin version, and in exposing the ‘* solecisms 
of the common Vulgate, the value of which he 
completely misunderstood. A third edition was 
required in 1522, when the Complutensian Polyglott 
also came into circulation. In this edition 1 John v. 
7 was inserted for the first time on the authority of 
the “ Codex Britannicus ” (#.¢. Cod. Montfortianus), 
in a form which obviously betrays its origin a8 @ 
clumsy translation from the Vulgate. The text 
was altered in about 118 places. This edition 1s 
further remarkable as giving a few (19) various 
readings. Three other early editions give 3 text 
formed fram the second edition of Erasmus and the 
Aldine, those of Hagenau, 1521, of Cephalaeus at 
Strasburg, 1524, of Bebelius at Basle, 1531. Eras 
mus at length obtained a copy of the Complutensian 
text, and in his fourth edition in 1527, gave some 
various readings from it in addition to those which 
he had already noted, and used it to correct - 
own text in the Apocal in 90 places, 
elsewhere he introduced only 16 changes. ae 
and last edition (1535) differs only in 4 places from 
the fourth, and the fourth edition afterwards became 
the basis of the received text.—4. The editions of 
Stephens.—The scene of our history now changes 
from Basle to Paris. In 1543, Simon de Pie 
(COLINAEUS) published a Greek text of the oe 
corrected in about 150 places on . 


Library with the Complutensian text. ie ae 


° hi ; 
of Stephens is that known as the Regia, publis 
in 1580. Of the authorities which he ee most 
have been since identified. They were an ie 
tensian text, 10 MSS. of the Gospels, 8 of - af 
7 of the Catholic Epistles, 8 of the Pauline ne 
9, of the Apocalypse, in all 15 distinct Mss. ie 
these was the a gin ©). ae Ear ty bis 
been recognised. e collations ¥ ae 
son Henry Stephens. Less than thirty chee ce 
made on MS. authority; and except 1D at cid 
lypse, which follows the Complutenst™ ition of 
closely, “it hardly ever deserts the ! nes oct 
Erasmus” (Tregelles). Numerous Dat and all 
in which Stephens deserts his former 
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his MSS. to restore an Erasmian reading. Stephens 
published a fourth edition in 1557 (Geneva), which 
is only remarkable as giving for the first time the 
present division into verses,—5. The editions of 
Beza and Elzevir.—Nothing can illustrate more 
clearly the deficiency among scholars of the first 
elements of the textual criticism of the N. T. than 
the annotations of Brza (1556). This great divine 
obtained from H. Stephens a copy of the N.T. in 
which he had noted down various readings from 
about twenty-five MSS. and from the early editions, 
but he used the collection rather for exegetical than 
for critical purposes. The Greek text of Beza 
(dedicated to Queen Elizabeth) was printed by 
H, Stephens in 1565, and again in 1576; but his 
chief edition was the third, printed in 1582, which 
contained readings from the Codices Bezae and 
Claromontanus. Other editions by Beza appeared 
in 1588-9, 1598, and his (third) text found a wide 
currency. Among other editions which were wholly 
or in part based upon it, those of the ELZEVIRS 
alone require to be noticed. The first of these 
editions, famous for the beauty of their execution, 
was published at Leyden in 1624, It is not known 
who acted as editor, but the text is mainly that of 
the third edition of Stephens. Including every mi- 
nute variation in orthography, it differs from this 
in 278 places. In these cases it generally agrees 
with Beza, more rarely it differs from both, either 
by typographical errors, or perhaps by manu- 
script authority. In the second edition (Leyden, 
1633) it was announced that the text was that 
which was universally received. From this time 
the Elzevirian text was generally reprinted on 
the continent, and that of the third edition of 
Stephens in England, till quite recent times.—ii- 
From Mill to Scholz—6. The second period of 
the history of the printed text may be treated 
With less detail. The first important collection 
of various -readings was given by WALTON in the 
6th volume of his Polyglott. The Syriac, Arabic, 
Acthiopic, and Persian versions of the N. T., 
together with the readings of Cod. Alezx., were 
printed in the 5th volume together with the text 
of Stephens. To these were added in the 6th the 
readings collected by Stephens, others from an 
edition by Wechel at Frankfort (1597), the read- 
ings of the Codices Bezae and Claromont., and of 
fourteen other MSS. which had been collated under 
the care of Archbp. Ussher. A few more MS. read- 
ings Were given by CURCELLAEUS (de Courcelles) 
in an edition published at Amsterdam, 1658, &c., 
but the great names of this period continue to be 
those of Englishmen. The readings of the Coptic 
and Gothic versions were first given in the edition 
of (Bp. Fell} Oxford, 1675; ed. Gregory, 1703; 
ut the greatest service which Fell rendered to the 
criticism of the N.'T. was the liberal encouragement 
ike he gave to Mill, The work of MILL (cf. 
son, 1707; Amstelod. ed. Kuster, 1710; other 
Copies have on the title-page 1723, 1746, &c.) 
ao epoch in the history of the N. T. text. 
fre 1s much in it which will not bear the test of 
storical inquiry, much that is imperfect in the 
materials, much that is crude and capricious in 
criticism, but when every drawback has been made, 
os remains a splendid monument of the 
thirte of a life. The work occupied Mill about 
fore yan. and was finished only a fortnight be- 
be death, Ong great merit of Mill was that 
Tecognized the importance of each element of 
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critical evidence, the testimony of MSS. versions 
and citations, as well as internal evidence. In pur- 
ticular he asserted the claims of the Latin version 
and maintained, against much opposition, even from 
his patron Bp. Fell, the great value of patristic 
quotations, He had also a clear view of the neces- 
sity of forming a general estimate of the character 
of each authority, and described in detail those of 
which he made use.—7. Among those who had 
known and valued Mill was R. BENTLEY, the 
greatest of English scholars. In his earliest work, 
in 1691, Bentley had expressed generous admiration 
of the labours of Mill, and afterwards, in 1713, in 
his Remarks, triumphantly refuted the charges of 
impiety with which they were assailed. But Mill 
had only “accumulated various readings as a 
promptuary to the judicious and critical reader ;” 
Bentley would “ make use of that promptuary. ... 
and not leave the reader in doubt and suspense ” 
(Answer to Remarks, iii. 503). With this view 
he announced, in 1716, his intention of publishing 
an edition of the Greek Testament on the authority 
of the oldest Greek and Latin MSS., “ exactly as it 
was in the best examples at the time of the Council 
of Nice, so that there shall not be twenty words 
nor even particles’ difference” (iii. 477 to Archbp. 
Wake). Bentley continued his labours till 1729. 
After that time they seemed to have ceased. The 
troubles in which he was involved render it unne- 
cessary to seek for any other explanation of the 
suspension of his work.—8. The conception ot 
Bentley was in advance both of the spirit of his age 
and of the materials at his command. Textual 
criticism was forced to undergo a long discipline 
before it was prepared to follow out his principles. 
During this time German scholars held the first 
place. Foremost among these was BENGEL (1687- 
1752), who was led to study the variations of the 
N. T. from a devout sense of the infinite value of 
every divine word. His merit in discerning the 
existence of families of documents has been already 
noticed (i. §12); but the evidence before him was 
not sufficient to show the paramount authority of 
the most ancient witnesses. The labours of WET- 
BTEIN ((1693-1754) formed an important epoch in 
the history of the N. T. His Greek Testament did 
not appear till 1751-2 at Amsterdam. The great 
service which Wetstein rendered to sacred criticism 
was by the collection of materials, He made nearly 
as great an advance on Mill as Mill had made on 
those who preceded him. But in the use of his 
materials he showed little critical tact.—9. It was 
the work of GRIESBACH (1745-1812) to place the 
comparative value of existing documents in a clearer 
light. His first editions were based for the most 
part on the critical collections of Wetstein, Not 
long afterwards MATTHAE! published an edition 
based on the accurate collation of Moscow MSS. 
These new materials were further increased by the 
collections of Alter (1786-7), Birch, Adler, and 
Moldenhawer (1788-1801), as well as by the la- 
bours of Griesbach himself. And when Griesbach 
published his second edition (1796-1806, 2nd ed. of 
vol. i. by D, Schulz, 1827) he made a noble use of 
the materials thus placed in his hands. His chief 
error was that he altered the received text instead 
of constructing the text afresh; but in acuteness, 
vigour, and candour he stands below no editor of 
the N. T., and his judgment will always retain a 
peculiar value.—10. The edition of ScHOLZ con- 
tributed more in appearance than reality to the fur- 
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therance of criticism (1830-1836). This laborious | of Alford, as in that of Meyer, the text is subsidiary 
scholar collected a greater mass of various readings |to the commentary ; but it is impossible net to 
than had been brought together before, but his | notice the important advance which has been made 
work is very inaccurate, and his own collations by the editor in true principles of criticism during 
singularly superficial.—iii. From Lachmann to the | the course of its publication. — 14. Besides the 
present time.—11. In the year after the publication | critical editions of the text of the N. T. various 
of the first volume of Scholz’s N. T. a small edition | collections of readings have been published sepa 
appeared in a series of classical texts prepared by rately, which cannot be wholly omitted. In en 
LACHMANN (f 1851). In this the admitted prin- dition to those already mentioned (§9 ), the a 
ciples of scholarship were for the first time applied | important are by Rinck, Lucubratio rien 3 
throughout to the construction of the text of the | Reiche, Codicum HSS, N. T. Gr. a a rhe 
N.T. The prescriptive right of the texrtus re-|orum tn Bibl. Reg. ... collatio : 847 ae Lr 
ceptus was wholly set aside, and the text in every A Collation of about Twenty Greek Hs i of i. 
part was regulated by ancient authority. Lach-| Holy Gospels . ... 1853; A Rash 1 i 
mann delighted to quote Bentley as his great pre- Cod, Aug., with a full Collation of wily . 
cursor (§7); but there was an important difference | 1859; and B. de Muralt, of Russian MSS, (N. T. 
in their immediate aims. Bentley believed that it | 1848). ate 
would be possible to obtain the true text directly by | III. PRINCIPLES OF TEXTUAL raster aciar i 
a comparison of the oldest Greek authorities with | work of the critic can never be shaped by de ref 
the oldest MSS. of the Vulgate. Afterwards very | rules. The formal enunciation of principles is - 
important remains of the earlier Latin versions were | the first step in the process of revision. ares ea 
discovered, and the whole question was complicated | criticism are more frequently corollaries ane 
by the collection of fresh documents, Lachmann of procedure. Yet such canons are not Ae . 
therefore wished in the first instance only to give | use in marking the course to be followed, u sats 
the current tex® of the fourth century, which might | are intended only to guide and not to dispense a 
then become the basis of further criticism. ‘This | the exercise of tact and scholarship. What app 
at least was a great step towards the truth, though | to be the only-sound system of criticism Ww! 
it must not be accepted as a final one. But Lach- 
mann’s edition, great as its merits are as a first 
appeal to ancient evidence, is not without serious 
faults. . The materials on which it was based 
were imperfect. The range of patristic citations 
was limited arbitrarily. The exclusion of the 
Oriental versions, however necessary at the time, 
left a wide margin for later change. The neglect 
of primary cursives often necessitated absolute con- 
fidence ou slender MS. authority.—12. The chief 
defects of Lachmann’s edition arise from deficiency 
of authorities. Another German scholar, TISCHEN- 
DORF, has devoted twenty years to enlarging our 
accurate knowledge of ancient MSS. The first 
edition of Tischendorf (1841) has now no special 
claims for notice. In his second (Leipsic) edition 
(1849) he fully accepted the great principle of 
Lachmann, that the text “must be sought solely 
from ancient authorities, and not from the so-called 
received edition,” and gave many of the results of 
his own laborious and valuable collations. During 
the next few years Tischendorf prosecuted his la- 
bours on MSS. with unwearied diligence, and in 
1855-9 he published his third (seventh) critical 
edition. The text, except in details of orthography, 
exhibits generally a retrograde movement from the 
most ancient testimony. The Prolegomenn are cop- 
ious and full of interest.—13. Meanwhile the sound 
study of sacred criticism had revived in England. 
In 1844 TREGELLES published an edition of the 
Apocalypse in Greek and English, and announced 
an edition of the N.T. The first part, containing 
St. Matthew and St. Mark, appeared in 1857 ; the 
second, completing the Gospels in 1861. This 
edition of Tregelles differs from that of Lachmann 
by the greater width of its critical foundation; and 
from that of Tischendorf by a more constant ad- 
herence to ancient evidence. The editions of Knapp 
(1797, &c.), Vater (1824), Tittmann (1820, &c.), 
aud Hahn (1840, &c.) have no peculiar critical 















































must throughout be determined by evidence without 
allowing any prescriptive right to printed editions. 
The received text may or may not be correct in any 
particular case, but this must be determined solely 
by an appeal to the original authorities. Nor 1s it 
right even to assume the received text as our nr 
The question betore us is not What is to be changet! 
but, What is to be read? —2. Every element of 
evidence must be taken into ee ale a ie 
sion is made, Some uncertainty mus 

remain; for, when it is said that the text sae 
rest upon evidence, it is implied that it must ae 
on an examination of the whole evidence. But i 
can never be said that the mines of criticism a’ 
exhausted. To exclude remote caged of ay it 16 
necessary to take account of every testimony: 
true ak must (as a rule) explain all variations, 
and the most recent forms may illustrate the origi 
one.—3. The relative weight of the several © 
of evidence is modified by their genene character. 
Manuscripts, versions, and citations, the ~ ee 
classes of external authorities for the ah pa 
obviously open to characteristic errors. "'” 
are sealiasly liable to errors from transcript 
‘The two last are liable to this cause of corrup 
and also to others, ‘The genius of the one 
into which the translation is made may upuete i? 
introduction of connecting particles or ve 
reference, as can be seen from the italicises ces 
in the A. V. Glosses or marginal rere “ 
more likely to pass into the text in the pi Gite 
translation than in that of transcription. Ai 
tions, on the other hand, are often areal éuity 
memory, and long use may give & bla ey 
to a slight confusion or adaptation © pa sa 
Scripture, ‘These grounds of inaccuracy me nile 
ever, easily determined, and there 1s aie ce 
difficulty in deciding whether the ren ghee ai 
version or the testimony of a Father can ie 


Je to we 
value, Meyer (1829, &.) paid ter attention to | quoted. It is a far more serious obstac + the 
the revision of the text chil omnes his great tical use of these authorities cara Ss ome 


commentary ; but his critical notes are often arbi- | versions and Fathers generally are | jdence of both 
trary and unsatisfactory. In the Greek Testament | fect state. Asa general rule the ev 


seen from the rules which follow.—1. The text 
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may be trusted where they differ from the late text 
of the N. T., but where they agree with this against 
other early authorities, there is reason to entertain 
a suspicion of corruption. The evidence of versions 
may show at once that a MS. reading is a transcrip- 
tural error ; and the absence of their support throws 
doubt upon readings otherwise of the highest proba- 
bility. The testimony of an early Father is again 
sufficient to give preponderating weight to slight 
MS. authority: and since versions and Fathers go 
back to a time anterior to any existing MSS., they 
furnish a standard by which we may measure the 
conformity of any Ms. with the most ancient text. 
mce of numbers its in 
itself of no weight. If the multiplication of copies 
ot the N. T. had been uniform, it is evident that 


—4, The mere pr 


the number of later copies preserved from the 


accidents of time would have far excecded that of 


the earlier, yet no one would have preferred the 
fuller testimony of the 13th to the scantier docu- 
ments of the 4th century.—5. The more ancient 
reading is generally preferable. This principle 
seems to be almost a truism.—6, The more ancient 
reading ts generally the reading of the more an- 
cient MSS, This proposition is fully established by 
& comparison of explicit early testimony with the 
text of the oldest copies. It would be strange, indeed, 
if it were otherwise.—7. The ancient text is often 
Preserved substantially in recent copies. But while 
the most ancient copies, as a whole, give the most 
ancient text, yet it is by no means confined exclu- 
sively to them. The text of D in the Gospels, how- 
’ ever much it has been interpolated, preserves in 
several cases almost alone the true reading. Other 
MSS, exist. of almost every date, which contain in 
the main the oldest text.—8. The agreement of 
ancient MSS., or of MSY. containing an ancient 
text with all the earliest versions and citations 
marks @ certain reading. The final argument in 
favour of the text of the most ancient copies lies in 
the combined support which they receive in charac- 
teristic passages trom the most ancient versions and 
patristic citations, The reading of the oldest MSS. 


is, as a general rule, upheld by the true reading of 


Versions and the certain testimony of the Fathers, 
where this can be ascertained.—9. The disagreement 
of the most ancient authorities often marks the 
existence of a corruption anterior to them. Bat 
ithappens by no means rarely that the most ancient 
authorities are divided. In this case it is necessary 
to recognise an alternative reading.— 10. The argu- 
ment from internal evidence is always precarious, 
Ifa reading is in accordance with the general style 
of the writer, it may be said on the one side that 
this fact is in its favour, and on the other that an 
acute copyist probably changed the exceptional ex- 
Pression for the more usual one: ¢. g. Matt. i. 24, 
We 14, vii, 21, &. Ifa reading is more emphatic, 
it may be urged that the sense is improved by its 
adoption ; if less emphatic, that scribes were habit- 
ually inclined to prefer stronger terms: ¢.g. Matt. 
v- 13, vi. 4, &.—11. The more dificult reading 
'# Preferable to the simpler. Except in cases of 
obvious corruption this canon probably holds good 
without exception, in questions of language, con- 
struction, and sense-—12. The shorter reading is 
Jenerally preferable to the longer. This canon is 
Very often coincident with the former one; but it 
admits also of a wider application. Except in very 
Tare cases copyists never omitted intentionafly, while 
they constantly introduced into the text marginal 
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glosses and even various readings.—13. That read- 
ing ts preferable which explains the origin of the 
others. ‘This rule is chiefly of use in cases of great 
complication, and it would be impossible to find a 
better example than one (Mark ij, 22) which has 
been brought forward by Tischendorf for a different 
purpose (N. T. Praef. pp. xxxiii-iv.). 

IV. THe LANauaGe OF THE NEw Tesra- 
MEXT.—1, The eastern conquests of Alexander 
opeued a new field for the development of the Greck 
language. It may be reasonably doubted whether 
a ae Macedonian dialect is not a mere fiction of 
grammarians ; but increased freedom, both in form 
and construction, was a necessary consequence of' the 
wide diffusion of Greek. Even in Aristotle there 
is a great declension from the classical standard ot 
purity, though the Attic formed the basis of his 
language ; and the rise of the common or Grecian 
dialect is dated from his time.—2, At no place 
could the corruption have been greater or more 
rapid than at Alexandria, where a motley popula- 
tion, engaged in active commerce, adopted Greek as 
their common medium of communication. And it 
is in Alexandria that we must look for the origin of 
the language of the New Testament” Two distinct 
elements were combined in this marvellous dialect 
which was destined to preserve for ever the fullest 
tidings of the Gospel. On the one side there was 
Hebrew conception, on the other Greek expression. 
The thoughts of the East were wedded to the words 
of the West. This was accomplished by the gradual 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into the ver- 
nacular Greek.—3. The Greek of the LXX., like 
the English of the A. V. or the German of Luther. 
naturally determined the Greek dialect of the mass 
of the Jews. It is more correct to call the N. T. 
dialect Hellenistic than Alexandrine, though the 
form by which it is characterised may have been 
peculiarly Alexandrine at first,—4. The position 
of Palestine was peculiar. The Aramaic (Syro- 
Chaldaic), which was the national dialect after the 
Return, existed side by side with the Greek. Both 
languages seem to have been generally understood, 
though, if we may judge from other instanees of 
bilingual countries, the Aramaic would be the 
chosen language for the common intercourse of 
Jews (2 Macc. vii. 8, 21, 27). It was in this lan- 
guage, we may believe, that our Lord was accus- 
tomed to teach the people; and it appears that He 
used the same in the more private acts of His life 
(Mark iii. 17, v. 41, vii. 34; Matt. xxvii. 46; John 
i. 43; cf. John xx. 16). But the habitual use of 
the LXX. is a sufficient proof of the familiarity of 
the Palestinian Jews with the Greek dialect; and 
the judicial proceedings before Pilate must have been 
conducted in Greek.—5. The Roman occupation of 
Syria was not altogether without influence upon 
the language. A considerable number of Latin 
words, chiefly referring to acts of government, 
occur in the N. T., and they are probably only a 
sample of larger innovations. Other words in com- 
mon use were of Shemitic, Persian, or Egyptian 
origin.—6. The language which was moulded under 
these various influences presents many peculiarities, 
both philological and exegetical, which have not yet 
been placed iu a clear light. For a long time it 
has been most strangely assumed that the linguistic 
forms preserved in the oldest MSS. are Aleran- 
drine and not in the widest sense Hellenistic, and 
on the other hand that the Aramaic modifications 
of the N. T. phraseology remove it from the sphere 
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of strict grammatical analysis. These errors are by the fullest use of every appliance of scholarship, 

necessarily fata) to all real advance in the accurate and the most complete confidence in the necessary 

study of the words or sense of the apostolic writ- and absolute connexion of words and thoughts. 

ings. In detail comparatively little remains to be| No variation of phrase, no peculiarity of idiom, 

done, but a philosophical view of the N. T. language | no change of tense, no change of order, can be 

as a whole is yet to be desired.—7. The formal dif- neglected. The truth lies in the whole expression, 

ferences of the Greek of the N.T. from classical | and no one can presume to set aside any part as 

Greck are partly differences of vocabulary and partly trivial or indifferent.—10. The importance of in- 

ditferences of construction. Old words are changed | vestigating most patiently and most faithfully the 

in orthography or in inflection, new words and rare literal meaning of the sacred text must be felt with 

or novel constructions are introduced.—8. The pe- | tenfold force, when it is remembered that the literal 

culiarities of the N.T. language which have been | sense is the outward embodiment of a spiritual 

hitherto mentioned have only a rare and remote | sense, which lies beneath and quickens every part 

connexion with interpretation. They illustrate more | of Holy Scripture. 

or Jess the general history of the decay of a lan-| New Year. (Trumpets, Feast OF.) 

guage. Other peculiarities have a more important Neai’ah. The descendants of Neziah were among 
bearing on the sense, These are in part Hebraisms | the N ethinim who returned with Zerabbabel (Ezr. 
(Aramaisms) in (1) expression or (2) construction, | ii. 54; Neh. vii. 56). 

aud in part (3) modifications of language result- Ne'zib, a city of Judah (Josh. xv. 43 only), in 
ing from the substance of the Christian revelation. the district of the Shefelah or Lowland, one of the 
(1) The general characteristic of Hebraic expression | same group with Keilah and Mareshah. To Eusebius 
is vividness, as simplicity is of Hebraic syntax. and Jerome it was evidently known. They place 
Hence there is found constantly in the N. T. a per- | it on the road between Eleutheropolis and Hebron, 
sonality of language (if the phrase may be used) | 7 or 9 (Euseb.) miles from the former, and there it 
which is foreign to classical Greek. At one time | still stands under the almost identical name of Beit 
thjs occurs in the substitution of a pregnant meta- | Nisib, or Chirbeh Nasid, 2} hours from Beit Jibrin, 
phor for a simple word; at another time in the use | on a rising ground at the southern end of the Wady 
of prepositions in place of cases; at another in the es-Sér, and with Keilah and Mareshah within easy 
use of a vivid phrase for a preposition ; and some- | distance. ; 

times the one personal act is used to describe the| Nib‘haz, a deity of the Avites, introduced by 
whole spirit and temper. (2) The chief peculiari- | them into Samaria in the time of Shalmaneser (2K. 
ties of the syntax of the N. T. lie in the repro- | xvii. 31). There is no certain information as to 
duction of Hebrew forms. Two great features by | the character of the deity, or the form of the idol 
which it is distinguished from classical syntax may | 50 named. The Rabbins derived the name from 8 
be specially singled out. It is markedly deficient | Hebrew root ndbach, “to bark,” and hence ass! 

in the use of particles and of oblique and participial | to it the figure of a dog, or a dog-headed mab. 
constructions. Sentences are more frequently co-| There is no & priors improbability in this: the 
ordinated than subordinated. One clause follows | Egyptians worshipped the dog. Some indications 
of the worship of the dog have been found in Syria, 
lelism than by distinct logical sequence. Only the |a colossal figure of a dog having formerly existed 
simplest words of connexion are used in place of | between Berytus and Tripolis. Jt is still pat 















writers exhibit the interdependence of numerous | at Khorsabad and represented by Botta 
ideas, Constructions which are most distinctly | we have the front of a temple depicted w1 he 
Hebraic are not those which give the deepest He- | animal near the entrance, which can be nothing . 
brew colouring to the N. T. diction, but rather that than a bitch suckling a puppy, the head of the 
pervading monotony of form which, though cor- | animal having, however, disappeared. Accon''™ 
rect in individual clauses, is wholly foreign to the | to another equally unsatisfactory theory, hare 
vigour and elasticity of classical Greek. ‘The cha- | identified with the god of the nether world ot Ts 
racter of the style lies in its total effect and not Sabian worship. Josh 
in separable elements. (3) The purely Christian] Nib’shan, one of the six cities of J udah {4 a 
element in the N. T. requires the most careful | xv. 62) which were in the district of the 
handling. Words and phrases already partially | (A.V. ‘ wilderness”). Under the name of aaa 
current were transfigured by embodying new truths, | or Nebsan it is mentioned by Eusebius pera 
and for ever consecrated to their service. To trace | but with no attempt to fix its position. iii. 9) 
the history of these is a delicate question of lexico-| Nica‘nor, the son of Patroclus (2 Macc. an 
graphy which has not yet beer. thoroughly ex-|a general who was en in the Jewis : 
amined. There is a danger of confounding the | under Antiochus Epiphanes and Demet ¢. 166 
apostolic usage on the one side with earlier Jewish | took. part in the first expedition of Lysine, allow 
nse, _ ee other with Jater ecclesiastical | (1 Mace. iii. 38), and ee 
erminology.—9. For the language of the N. T.| commander at Emmaus ACC. IV. 5 Ot 
ee viii. 9ff.). After the death’ of Antiochus wane 
high in the favour of Deme 


(1 Mace. vii. 26), whe appointed h 


devotion in the use of ey i i 

ery faculty trained in other | to have endeavoured to win © 
schools, but do not suppress inquiry. The literal | but when his treacherous desig wee et 
ee the apostolic writings must be gained in the | had recotrse to violence. A battle pee ‘ 
same way as the literal sense of any other writings, | Capharsalama, which was indecisive in its 
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but shortly after Judas met him at Adasa (B.c. 161), 
and he fell ‘first in the battle.” A general rout 
followed; and the 13th of Adar, on which the en- 
gagement took place, ‘the day before Mardocheus’ 
day,” was ordained to be kept for ever as a festival 
(1 Mace. vii. 49; 2 Macc. xv. 36). There are 
some discrepancies between the narratives in the 
two books of Maccabees as to Nicanor. Internal 
evidence is decidedly in favour of 1 Macc.—-2, One 
of the first seven deacons (Acts vi. 5). 

Nicode'mus, a Pharisee, a ruler of the Jews, and 
teacher of Israel (John iii, 1, 10), whose secret visit 
to our Lord was the occasion of the discourse re- 
corded only by St. John. The high station of 
Nicodemus as a member of the Jewish Sanhedrim, 
and the avowed scorn under which the rulers con- 
cealed their inward conviction (John iii. 2) that 
Jesus was a teacher sent from God, are sufficient. to 
account for the secrecy of the interview. A con- 
stitutional timidity is discernible in the character of 
the inquiring Pharisee. Thus the few words which 
he interposed against the rash injustice of his col- 
leagues are cautiously rested on a general principle 
(John vii. 50), and betray no indication of his faith 
in the Galilean whom his sect despised. And even 
when the power of Christ’s love, manifested on the 
erogs, had made the most timid disciples bold, Nico- 
demus does not come forward with his splendid 
gifts of affection until the example had been set by 
one of his own rank, and wealth, and station in 
society (xix. 39). In these three notices of Nico- 
demus a noble candour and a simple love of truth 
shine ont in the midst of hesitation and fear of 
man, We can therefore easily believe the tradition 
that after the resurrection he became a professed 
disciple of Christ, and received baptism at the hands 
of Peter and John. All the rest that is recorded of 
him is highly uncertain. If the Nicodemus of St. 
John’s Gospel be identical with the Nicodemus Ben 
Gorion of the Talmud, he must have lived till the 
fall of Jerusalem, which is not impossible, since the 
term ‘yépwy, in John iii. 4, may not be intended to 
apply to Nicodemus himself. 

Nicola'itans. The question how far the sect 
that is mentioned by this name in Rev. ii. 6, 15, 
Was connected with the Nicolas of Acts vi. 5, and 
the traditions that have gathered round his name, 
Will be discussed below. It will here be considered 
how far we can get at any distinct notion of what 
the sect itself was, and in what relation it stood to 
the life of the Apostolic age. It has been suggested 
4s one step towards this result that the name before 
US was symbolic rather than historical. The Greek 
NixdAagos is, it has been said, an approximate equi- 
valent to the Hebrew Balaam, the lord, or, ac- 
‘oraing to another derivation, the devourer of the 
people. If we accept this explanation we have to 
With one sect instead of two, We are now in 

4 position to form a clearer judgment of the cha- 
Tacteristics of the sect. It comes before us as pe- 
Sea the ultimate phase of a great controversy 
. ai threatened at one time to destroy the unity 
¢ Church, and afterwards to taint its purity. 

€ controversy itself was inevitable as soon as the 
ioe Were admitted in any large numbers into 
‘ € Church of Christ. Were the new converts to be 
meet into subjection to the whole Mosaic law ? 
ri ae and elders at Jerusalem met the ques- 
war nly and wisely. The burden of the Law 

"3 not to be imposed on the Gentile disciples. 

©Y were to abstain, among other things, trom 
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‘meats offered to idols” and from “ fornication ” 
(Acts xv. 20, 29), and this decree was welcomed as 
the great charter of the Church’s freedom. Strange 
as the close union of the moral and the positive 
commands may seem to us, it did not seem so to 
the synod at Jerusalem. The two sins were very 
closely allied, often even in the closest proximity of 
time and place. The? ges to the Churches of 
Asia and the later Apostolic Epistles (2 Peter and 
Jude) indicate that the two evils appeared at that 
period also in close alliance. The teachers of the 
Church branded them with a name which expressed 
their true character. The men who did and taught 
such things were followers of Balaam (2 Pet. ii. 
15; Jude 11). They, like the false prophet of 
Pethor, united brave words with evil deeds, Ina 
time of persecution, when the eating or not eating 
of things sacrificed to idols was more than ever a 
crucial test of faithfulness, they persuaded men 
more than ever that it was a thing indifferent 
(Rev. ii, 13, 14). This was bad enough, but there 
was a yet worse evil. Mingling themselves in the 
orgies of idolatrous feasts, they brought the im- 
purities of those feasts into the meetings of the 
Christian Church, And all this was done, it must 
be remembered, not simply as an indulgence of 
appetite, but as part of a system, supported by 
a “doctrine,” accompanied by the boast of a pro- 
phetic illumination (2 Pet. ii. 1). These were the 
characteristics of the followers of Balaam, and, 
worthless as most of the traditions about Nicolas 
may be, they point to the same distinctive evils. | 
It confirms the view which has been taken of their 
character to find that stress is laid in the first in- 
stance on the “ deeds ” of the Nicolaitans. To hate 
those deeds is a sign of life in a Church that 
otherwise is weak and faithless (Rev. ii. 6). To 
tolerate them is well-nigh to forfeit the glory of 
having been faithful under persecution (Rev. ii. 
14, 15). 

Nic‘olas (Acts vi. 5), a native of Antioch, and 
a proselyte to the Jewish faith. When tie church 
was still confined to Jerusalem he became a con- 
vert; and being a man of honest report, full of the 
Holy Ghost and of wisdom, he was chosen by the 
whole multitude of the disciples to be one or the 
first seven deacons, and he was ordained by the 
apostles, A.D. 33. A sect of Nicolaitans is men- 
tioned in Rev. ii. 6, 15; and it has been questioned 
whether this Nicolas was connected with them, and 
if'so, how closely. The Nicolaitans themselves, at, 
least as early as the time of Irenaeus, claimed him 
as their founder. Epiphanius, an inaccurate writer, 
relates some details of the life of Nicolas the deacon, 
and describes him as gradually sinking into the 
grossest impurity, and becoming the originator of 
the Nicolaitans and other immoral sects. The 
same account is believed, at least to some extent, 
by Jerome and other writers in the 4th century ; 
but it is irreconcileable with the traditionary ac- 
count of the character of Nicolas given by Clement 
of Alexandria, an earlier and more discriminating 
writer than Epiphanius. He states that Nicolas led 
a chaste life and brought up his children in purity ; 
that on a certain occasion, having been sharply re- 
proved by the apostles as a jealous husband, he 
repelled the charge by offering to allow his wife to 
become the wife of any other person; and that he 
was in the habit of repeating a saying which is 
ascribed to the apostle Matthias also,—that it is our 
‘duty to fight against the flesh and to abuse it. His 
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Greek yAavé is used by Aristotle for some common 
species of owl, in all probability for the Strix 
flammea (white owl) or the Syrnium stridula 
oan owl). It is probable that tachmds may 


words were perversely interpreted by the Nicolai- 
tans as authority for their immoral practices. 
Theodoret, in his account of the sect, repeats the 
foregoing statement of Clement; and charges the 
Nicolaitans with false dealing in borrowing the 
name of the deacon. Tillemont concludes that if 
not the actual founder, he was so unfortunate as to 
give occasion to the formation of the sect. Neander 
held that some other Nicolas was the founder. 

Nicop'olis is mentioned in Tit. iii. 12, as the 
place where, at the time of writing the Epistle, St. 
Paul was intending to pass the coming winter, and 
where he wished Titus to meet him. Nothing is 
to be found in the Epistle itself to determine which 
Nicopolis is here intended. There were cities of 
this name in Asia, Africa, and Europe. One Ni- 
copolis was in Thrace, near the borders of Mace- 
donia. ‘The subscription (which, however, is of no 
authority) fixes on this place, calling it the Mace- 
donian Nicopolis. Another Nicopolis was in Cilicia; 
and Schrader pronounces for this; but this opinion 
is connected with a peculiar theory regarding the 
Apostle’s journeys. We have little doubt that Je- 
rome’s view is correct, and that the Pauline Nico- 
polis was the celebrated city of Epirus. This city 
(the “City of Victory”) was built by Augustus in 
memory of the battle of Actium. Nicopolis was on 
a peninsula to the west of the bay of Actium, in a 
low and unhealthy situation, and it is now a very 
desolate place. 

Ni'ger is the additional or distinctive narne 
given to the Symeon who was one of the teachers 
and prophets in the Church at Antioch (Acts xiii. 1). 
He is not known except in that passage. 

Night. The period of darkness, from sunset 
to sunrise, including the morning and evening twi- 
light, was known to the Hebrews by the term layil, 
or layélah. It is opposed to “day,” the period of 
light (Gen. i. 5). Following the Oriental sunset 
is the brief evening twilight (nesheph, Job xxiv. 
15, rendered “ night” in Is. v. 11, xxi. 4, lix. 10), 
when the stars appeared (Job iii, 9). This is also 
called “‘ evening” (’ereb, Prov. vii. 9, rendered 
“night” in Gen. slix. 27, Job vii. 4), but the 
term which especially denotes the evening twilight 
is aldtdh (Gen. xv. 17, A.V. “ dark ;”” Ez. xii. 
6, 7, 12). This period of the day must also be 
that which is described as “night” when Boaz 
winnowed his barley in the evening breeze (Ruth 
iii. 2). The time of midnight (Ruth iii, 7; Ex. 
xi. 4) or greatest darkness is called in Prov. vii. 9 
“the pupil of night,” (A. V. “ black night’). The 
morning twilight is denoted by the same term, 
nesheph, as the evening twilight, and is unmistake- 
ably intended in 1 Sam. xxxi. 12; Job vii. 4; Ps. 
exix. 147; possibly also in Is. v. 11. 

Night-Hawk (Heb. tachmds). Bochart has en- 
deavoured to prove that the Hebrew word, which 
occurs only (Lev. xi. 16; Deut. xiv. 15) amongst 
the list of unclean birds, denotes the ‘ male ostrich.” 
Fhe etymology of the word points to some bird of 
prey, though there is great uncertainty as to the 
particular species indicated. The LXX., Vulg., and 
perhaps Onkelos, understand some kind of “ owl ;” 
most of the Jewish doctors indefinitely render the 
word “a rapacious bird.” Michaelis believes some 
kind of swallow (Hérundo) is intended. The ren- 
dering of the A. V. rests on no’ authority. As the 
LXX. and Vulg. are agreed that tachmés denotes 
some kind of owl, we believe it is safer to follow 
these versions than modern commentators. The 
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enote the Strix flammea or the Athene meri- 
dionalis, which is extremely common in Palestine 
and Egypt. . 

Nile. 1. Names of the Nile.—The Hebrew 
names of the Nile, excepting one that is of ancient 
Egyptian origin, all distinguish it from other rivers, 
They are Shichér, “ the black,” a name perhaps of 
the same sense as Nile; Yedr, “the river,” a word 
originally Egyptian ; ‘ the river of Egypt ;” “the 
Nachal of Egypt;” and ‘the rivers of Cush,” or 
« Ethiopia.” It must be observed that the word 
Nile nowhere occurs in the A.V. (a) Shichér, 
“the black.” The idea of blackness conveyed by 
this word has, as we should expect in Hebrew, 
wide sense, It seems, however, to be indicative of 
a very dark colour. That the Nile is meant by 
Shihor is evident from its mention as equimlent to 
Yeér, “the river,” and asa great river 3 xxiii. 
3); from its being put as the western bou: dary of 
the Promised Land (Josh. xiii. 3; 1 Chr. xii. Shy 
instead of “the river of Egypt” (Gen. xv. 18); 
and from its being spoken of as the great stream of 
Egypt, just as the Euphrates was of Assyria (Jer. 
ii. 18). If, but this is by no means certain, the 
name Nile be really indicative of the colour of 
the river, it must be compared with the Sanskrit 
Ntlah, “ blue” especially, probably “ dark blue,’ 
also even * black,” and must be considered to be 
the Indo-European equivalent of Shihor, (b.) Yeér 
is the same as the ancient Egyptian ATUR, AUR, 
and the Coptic eiero or taro. Yeér, in the singular, 
is used of the Nile alone, excepting in & paseage ID 
Daniel (xii. 5, 6, 7), where another river; perhaps 
the Tigris (comp. x. 4), is intended by it. In the 
plural this name is applied to the branches and 
canals of the Nile (Ps. Ixxviii. 445 Ezek, xxix. 3, 
seqq., Xxx. 12); but it is also used of streams oF 
channels, in a general sense, when no particular oues 
are indicated (see Is, xxxiii. 21 5 Job xxviil. 10). It 
is thus evident that this name specially designates 
the Nile. Sale The river of Egypt St 
18). (d.) “The Nachal of Egypt has gener 
been understood to mean “ the cpa or ler 
of t,”’ and to designate a dese stream 
hiner now El-’Areesh, on the eastern border. 
This name must signify the Nile, for it occurs Fi 
cases parallel to those where Shihor is employ’ 
(Num. xxxiv. 5; Josh. xv. 4,47; 1K. vu ‘ 
2 K. xxiv. 7; Is. xxvii. 12), both designating 
easternmost or Pelusiac branch of the river as tie 
border of the Philistine tervitory, where the °€7P 
tians equally put the border of their country 
wards Kanaan or Kanana (Canaan). It remains 
us to decide whether the name signify the peak 
of Egypt,” or whether Nachal be a Hebrew aa 
Nile. The Hebrew word nachal might ag 
adopted as very similar in sound to an © eh 
proper name. (¢.) “ The rivers of Cush — a 
mentioned in the extremely difficult prop al a 
tained in Is. xviii. From the use of the 
must suppose them to be the confluen 
butaries of the Nile. With the ancient HSYF 
the river was sacred, and had, besides ! 
name already given, & e a 
was worshipped, HAPEE, oF HAPEES sen.” 
abyss,” or ‘the abyss of waters, ° of Egypts 
Corresponding to the two regions 
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Upper Country and the Lower, the Nile was called | 

HAPEE-RES, ‘“‘the Southern Nile,’ and HAPEE- | 
MEHEET, “the Northern Nile,” the former name 
applying to the river in Nubia as well as in Upper 
gypt. The god Nilus was one of the lesser divini- 
ties.-2. Description of the Nile-—We cannot as 
yet determine the length of the Nile, although recent 
discoveries have narrowed the question. There is 
scarcely a doubt that its largest confluent is fed by 
the great lakes on and south of the equator. It has 
been traced upwards for about 2700 miles, mea- 
sured by its course, not in a direct line, and its 
extent is probably upwards of 1000 miles more, 
making it longer than even the Mississippi, and the 
longest of rivers. To trace it downwards we must 
first go to equatorial Africa, the mysterious half- 
explored home of the negroes, where animal and 
vegetable life flourishes around and in the vast 
swamp-land that waters the chief part of the conti- 
nent. Here are two great shallow lakes, one nearer 
to the e-ast than the other. From the more eastern 
(the Usyrewe, which is on the equator), a chief 
tributary of the White Nile probably takes its 
rise, and the more western (the Ujeejee) may feed 
another tributary. Captain Speke (Journal, p. 610) 
concludes that “* the White River, which issues from 
the N’yanza at the Ripon Falls, is the true or parent 
Nile.” Great, however, as is the body of water of 
this the longer of the two chief confluents, it is the 
shorter (the Bahr el-Azrak, or Blue River) which 
brings down the alluvial soil that makes the Nile 
the great fertilizer of Egypt and Nubia, The Bahr 
el-Azrak rises in the mountains of Abyssinia, The 
two streams form a junction at Khartoom, now the 
seat of government of Soodin, or the Black Country 
under Egyptian rule. Farther to the north another 
great river, the Athara, rising, like the Bahr el- 
Azrak, in Abyssinia, falls into the main stream, 
which, for the remainder of its course, does not re- 
celve one tributary more. Throughout the rest of 
the valley the Nile does not greatly vary, excepting 
that in Lower Nubia, through the fall of its level 
by the giving way of a barrier in ancient times, it 
does not inundate the valley on either hand, From 
time to time its course is impeded by cataracts or 
mpids, sometimes extending many miles, until, at 
the First Cataract, the boundary of Egypt, it sur- 
mounts the last obstacle, After a course of about 
550 miles, at a short distance below Cairo and the 
Pyramids, the river parts into two great branches, 
which water the Delta, nearly forming its boundaries 
to the east and west, and flowing into the shallow 
Mediterranean. The great annual phenomenon of 
the Nile is the inundation, the failure of which pro- 
duces a famine, for Egypt is virtually without rain 
(see Zech. siv. 17, 18). At Khartoom the increase 
of the river is observed early in April, but in Egypt 
the first signs of rising occur about the summer 
solstice, and generally the regular increase does not 
n until some days after, the inundation com- 
mencing about two months after the solstice. ‘The 
river then pours, through canals and cuttings in the 
pank, which are a little higher than the rest of 
9 soil, over the valley, which it covers with sheets 
o’ Water, It attains to its greatest height about, 
aie long after, the autumnal equinox, and then, 
"Dg More slowly than it had risen, sinks to its 
Owest point at the end of nine months, there re- 
waning stationary for a few days before it again 
i a to rise, The inundations are very various, 
When they are but a few feet deficient or ex- 
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cessive cause great damage and distress. The Nile 
in Egypt is always charged with alluvium, espe 
cially during the inundation; but the annual de- 
posit, excepting under extraordinary circumstances, 
is very small in comparison with what would be 
conjectured by any one unacquainted with subjects 
of this nature. Inquirers have come to different 
results as to the rate, but the discrepancy does not 
generally exceed an inch in a century. The ordi- 
nary average increase of the soil in Egypt is about 
four inches and a half ina century. The cultivable 
soil of Egypt is wholly the deposit of the Nile, but 
it is obviously impossible to calculate, from its 
present depth, when the river first began to flow 
in the rocky bed now so deeply covered with the 
rich alluvium. In Upper Egypt the Nile is a 
very broad stream, flowing rapidly between high, 
steep mud-banks, scarped by the constant rush of 
the water, which from time to time washes por- 
tions away, and stratified by the regular deposit. 
On either side rise the bare yellow mountains, 
usually a few hundred feet high, rarely a thousand, 
looking from the river like cliffs. Frequently the 
mountain on either side approaches the river in a 
rounded promontory. Rarely both mountains con- 
fine the river in a nurrow bed, rising steeply on 
either side from a deep rock-cut channel through 
which the water pours with a rapid current. In 
Lower Egypt the chief differences are that the view 
is spread out in one rich plain, only bounded on 
the east and west by the desert, of which the edye 
is low and sandy, unlike the mountains above, 
though essentially the same, and that the two 
branches of the river are narrower than the un- 
divided stream. On either bank, during Low Nile, 
extend fields of corn and barley, and near the river- 
side stretch long groves of palm-trees. The villages 
rise from the level plain, standing upon mounds, 
often ancient sites, and surrounded by palm-groves, 
and yet higher dark-brown mounds mark where of 
old stood towns, with which often “ their memorial 
is perished’”’ (Ps. ix. 6). The banks of the river 
are enlivened by the women who come down to 
draw water, and, like Pharaoh’s daughter, to bathe, 
and the herds of kine and buffaloes which are driven 
down to drink and wash, or to graze on the grass 
of the swamps, like the good kine that Pharaoh saw 
in his dream as “he stood by the river,” which 
were “coming up out of the river,” and ‘fed in 
the marshegrass” (Gen. xli. 1, te The river itself 
abounds in fish, which anciently formed a chief 
means of sustenance to the inhabitants of the 
country. The Israelites in the desert looked back 
with regret to the fish of Egypt: “ We remember 
the fish, which we did eat in Egypt freely” (Num. 
xi. 5). In the Thebais crocodiles are found, and 
during Low Nile they may be seen basking in the 
sun upon the sand-banks, The crocodile is con- 
stantly spoken of in the Bible as the emblem of 
Pharaoh, especially in the prophecies of Ezekiel. 
The great difference between the Nile of Egypt in 
the present day and in uncient times is caused by 
the failure of some of its branches, and the ceasing 
of some of its chief vegetable products; and the 
chief change in the aspect of the cultivable land, as 
dependent on the Nile, is the result of the ruin of 
the fish-pools and their conduits, and the consequent 
decline of the fisheries. The river was famous for 
its seven branches, and under the Roman domimon 
eleven were counted, of which, however, there 
were but seven principal ones. Herodotus notices 
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that there were seven, of which he says that two, 
the present Damietta and Rosetta branches, were 
originally artificial, and he therefore speaks of ‘‘ the 
five mouths” (ii. 10), Now, as for a long period 

t, there are no navigable and unobstructed 
branches but these two that Herodotus distin- 
guishes as in origin works of man. The monu- 
ments and the narratives of ancient writers show 
us in the Nile of Egypt in old times a stream bor- 
dered by flags aud reeds, the covert of abundant 
wild-fowl, and bearing on its waters the fragrant 
flowers of the various-coloured lotus. Now in 
Egypt scarcely any reeds or water-plants—the 
famous papyrus being nearly if not quite extinct, 
and the lotus almost unknown—are to be seen, ex- 


cepting in the marshes near the Mediterranean. Of 


old the great river must have shown a more fair 
and busy scene than now. Boats of many kinds 
were ever passing along it, 
temples, and the gardens that extended around the 
light sammer pavilions, from the pleasure-galley, 
with one great square sail, white or with variegated 
pattern, and many oars, to the little papyrus skiff, 
dancing on the water, and carrying the seekers of 
pleasure where they could shoot with arrows, or 
knock down with the throw-stick, the wild-fowl 
that abounded among the reeds, or engage in the 
dangerous chace of the hippopotamus or the croco- 
dile. The Nile is constantly before us in the his- 
tory of Israel in Egypt. Into it the male children 
were cast; in it, or rather in some canal or pool, 
was the ark of Moses put, and found by Pharaoh’s 
daughter when she went down to bathe. When the 


plagues were sent, the sacred river—a main sup-. 


port of the people—and its waters everywhere, 
were turned into blood. 

Nim'rah, a place mentioned, by this name, in 
Nom. xxxii. 3 only, among those which formed 
the districts of the “land of Jazer and the land 
ef Gilead.” If it is the same as BETH-NIMRAH 
‘ver. 36) it belonged to the tribe of Gad. By 
Eusebius, however, it is cited as a “ city of Reuben 
in Gilead.” A wady and a town, both called 


Nimreh, have been met with in Betheniyeh, east of 


the Lejah, and five miles north-west of Kunawét. 
On the other hand the name of Nimrin is said to 
be attached to a watercourse and a site of ruins in 
the Jordan valley, a couple of miles east of the 
river, at the embouchure of the Wady Shoaib. It 
must be left to future explorers to ascertain which 
(if either) of the places so named is the Nimrah 
in question. 

Nim'rim, the Waters of, a stream or brook 
within the country of Moab, whith is mentioned in 
the denunciations of that nation uttered, or quoted, 
by Isaiah (xv. 6) and Jeremiah (xlvili. 34). We 
should perhaps look for the site of Nimrim in Moab 
proper, t.¢. on the south-eastern shoulder of the 
Dead Sea, A name resembling Nimrim still exists 
in the Wady en-Nemeirah and Burj en-Nemeirah, 
which are situated on the beach, about half-way 
between the southern extremity and the promontory 
of el-Lissan, Eusebius places it north of Soora, 
i.e. Zoar. How far the situation of en-Nemeirah 
corresponds with the statement of Eusebius cannot 
be known until that of Zoar is ascertained, 

Nim'rod, a son of Cush and grandson of Ham. 
The events of his life are recorded in a passage (Gen. 
x. 8 ff.) which, from the conciseness of its language, 
is involved i i i 

involved in considerable uncertainty. We may 
notice, in the first place, the terms in vers. 8, 9, 


notion of gigantic stature. 


by the painted walls of 
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rendered in the A.V. “mighty” and “ mighty 
hunter before the Lord.”? The idea of any moral 
qualities being conveyed by these expressions may 
be at once rejected. They may be regarded as 


betokening personal prowess with the accessory 
It is somewhat doubt- 
ful whether the prowess of Nimrod rested on his 
achievements as a hunter or as a conqueror. The 
literal rendering of the Hebrew words would un- 
doubtedly apply to the former, but they may be 
regarded as a translation of a proverbial expression 
originally current in the land of Nimrod, where 
the terms significant of “ hunter” and “ hunting” 
appear to have been applied to the forays of the 
sovereigns against the surrounding nations. But 
the context certainly favours the special application 
of the term to the case of conquest. The next point 
to be noticed is the expression in ver. 10, “ The be- 
ginning of his kingdom,” taken in connexion with 
the commencement of ver. 11, which admits of 
the double sense: “Out of that land went forth 
Asshur,” as in the text of the A. V., and “ out 
of that land he went forth to Assyria,” as in the 
margin. These two passages mutaally react on 
each other; for if the words “ beginning of his 
kingdom”’ mean, as we believe to be the case, “his 


first kingdom,” or, as Gesenius renders it, ‘the 


of which it was at first composed,” sia 
the expression implies a subsequent extension 0 
slr : that “he went forth to 


other sense can be given to ver. 10 than that « the 
capital of his kingdom was Babylon,” 
expression must be equally applied to th 
subsequently mentioned. This rendering sppe 
untenable in all respects, and the expression msy 
therefore be cited in support of the marginal reo- 
dering of ver. 11. With regard to the latter par 
sage, either sense is permissible in point of gram- 
matical construction. Authorities, both ancient an 
modern, are divided on the subject, but the most 
weighty names of modern times support the spat 
inal rendering, as it seems best to accord with 
historical truth. The chief events i the life ot 
Nimrod, then, are (1) that he was a Cushite; (2) 
that he established an empire in Shinar (the , 
sical Babylonia), the chief towns being Babel, ee 
Accad, and Calneh: and (3) that he extended this 
empire northwards along the course of the Tigns 
over Assyria, where he founded @ second group 
of capitals, Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calah, and Resen. 
These events correspond to and may be held to mA 
present the salient historical facts connec’ wi 
the earliest stages of the great Babyloniat sR 
1, In the first place there is abundant ends 
the race that first held sway in the lower Baby! 
onian plain was of Cushite or Hamitic ae 
The name Cush itself was preserved in Baby ha 
and the adjacent conntries under the a 
Cossaei, Cissia, Cuthah, and Susiana or C42! i 
The earliest written language of Babylon” © 
known to us from existing inscriptions, stars 
strong resemblance to that of Egypt and E He 
Even the name Nimrod appears 1n the Pea 
Egyptian kings of the 22nd dynasty, aaa ee, 
reasons for thinking that dynasty t sn 
Assyrian extraction.—2. In the second place, 
earliest seat of empire was in the sout nich for 8 
Babylonian plain. The large mounds Wie” sof 
vast number of centuries have covered the ru! 
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ancient cities, have already yielded some evidences of 
the dates and names of their founders, and we can 
assign the highest antiquity to the towns repre- 
sented by the mounds of Néffer (perhaps the early 
Babel, though also identified with Calneh), Warka 
(the Biblical Erech), Mugheir (Ur), and Senkereh 
(Ellasar), while the name of Accad is preserved 
in the title Kinzi-Askad, by which the founder 
or embellisher of those towns was distinguished 
(Rawlinson, i. 435), The date of their foundation 
may be placed at about B.c. 2200.—3. In the third 
place, the Babylonian empire extended its sway 
northwards along the course of the Tigris at a 
period long anterior to thé rise of the Assyrian 
empire in the 13th century B.c. The existence 
of Nineveh itself can be traced up by the aid of 
Egyptian monuments to about the middle of the 
15th century B.c. Our present information does 
not permit us to identify Nimrod with any per- 
sonage known to us either from inscriptions or from 
classical writers, 

Nim'shi, The grandfather of Jehu, who is gene- 
rally called “the son of Nimshi” (1 K. xix. 16; 
2K. ix. 2, 14, 20; 2 Chr. xxii. 7). 

Nin'eveh, the capital of the ancient kingdom 
and empire of Assyria. The name appears to be 
compounded from that ofan Assyrian deity, “ Nin,” 
corresponding, it is conjectured, with the Greek 
Hercules, and occurring in the names of several 
Assyrian kings, as in “ Ninus,” the mythic founder, 
according to Greek tradition, of the city. In the 

ian Inscriptions Nineveh is also supposed to 

be called “ the city of Bel.” Nineveh is first men- 
tioned in the O, T. in connexion with the primitive 
ment and migrations of the human race. 
Ashur, or, according to the marginal reading which 
is generally preferred, Nimrod, is there aescribed 
(Gen. x, 11) as extending his kingdom from the 
land of Shinar, or Babylonia, in the south, to As- 
syria in the north, and founding four cities, of which 
the most famous was Nineveh. Hence Assyria was 
subsequently known to the Jews as “the land of 
Nimrod” (cf, Mic. v. 6), and was believed to have 
been first peopled by a colony from Babylon, The 
gdom of Assyria and of the Assyrians is referred 

to in the 0. T. as connected with the Jews at a 
very tarly period ; as in Num. xxiv. 22, 24, and 
Ps, Ixrxiii, 8: but after the notice of the foundation 
of Nineveh in Genesis no further mention is made 
of the city until the time of the book of Jonah, or 
the 8th century B.c., supposing we accept the 
earliest date for that narrative, which, however, 
according to some critics, must be brought down 
300 years later, or to the 5th century B.c. In 
book neither Assyria nor the Assyrians are 
oe the king to whom the prophet was sent 
wing termed the “king of Nineveh,” and his sub- 
a “the people of Nineveh.” Assyria is first 
: ed a kingdom in the time of Menahem, about 
3. 70, Nahum (?B.c. 645) directs his pro- 
eat against Nineveh; only once against the 

ng of Assyria, ch. iii. 18. In 2 Kings (xix. 36) 
and Issiah (xxvii, 37) the city is first distinctly 
mentioned as the residence of the monarch, Sen- 
ras was slain there when worshipping in the 
91 Ple of Nisroch his god. In 2 Chronicles (xxzii. 

), where the same event is described, the name of 

® place where it occurred is omitted. Zephaniah, 
ut B.C, 630, couples the capital and the kingdom 
wether (ii, 13); and this is the last mention of 
“ineveh as an existing city. It has been generally 
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assumed that the destruction of Nineveh and the 
extinction of the empire took place between the 
time of Zephaniah and that of Ezekiel and Jeremiah. 
The exact period of these events has consequently 
been fixed, with a certain amount of concurrent 
evidence derived from classical history, at B.c. 606. 
It msy have occurred 20 years earlier. The city 
was then laid waste, its monuments destroyed, and 
its inhabitants scattered or carried away into cap- 
tivity. It never rose again from its ruins. This 
total disappearance of Nineveh is fully confirmed by 
the records of profane history. Herodotus (i. 193) 
speaks of the Tigris as “the river upon which the 
town of Nineveh formerly stood.” The historians 
of Alexander, with the exception of Arrian, do not 
even allude to the city, over the ruins of which the 
conqueror must have actually marched. It is evid- 
ent that the later Greek and Koman writers, such 
as Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny, could only have 
derived any independent knowledge they possessed 
of Nineveh from traditions of no authority. Ther 
concur, however, in placing it on the eastern bank 
of the Tigris.* During the Roman period, a small 
castle or fortified town, appears to have stood on 
some part of the site of the ancient city. It appears 
to have bone the ancient traditional name of Nineve, 
as well as its corrupted form of Ninos and Ninus. 
The Roman settlement appears to have been in its 
turn abandoned, for there is no mention of it when 
Heraclius gained the great victory over the Persians 
in the battle of Nineveh, fought on the very site of 
the ancient city, A.D. 627, After the Arab con- 
quest, a fort on the east bank of the Tigris bore the 
name of “ Ninawi.” Benjamin of Tudela, in the 
12th century, mentions the site of Nineveh as — 
occupied by numerous inhabited villages and small 
townships. The name remained attached to the 
ruins during the Middle Ages. After the Arab 
conquest of the west of Asia, Mosul, at one time 
the flourishing capital of an independent kingdom, 
rose on the opposite or western bank of the Tigris. 
Traditions of the unrivalled size and magnificence 
of Nineveh were equally familiar to the Greek and 
Roman writers, and to the Arab geographers. Dio- 
dorus Siculus asserts (ii. 3) that the city formed a 
quadrangle of 150 stadia by 90, or altogether of 
480 stadia (no less than 60 miles), and was sur- 
rounded by walls 100 feet high, broad enough for 
three chariots to drive abreast upon them, and de- 
fended by 1500 towers, each 200 feet in height. 
According to Strabo (xvi. 737) it was larger than 
Babylon, which was 385 stadia in circuit. In the 
O. T. we only find vague allusions to the splendour 
and wealth of the city. It is obvious that the ac- 
counts of Diodorus are for the most part absurd — 
exaggerations, founded upon fabulous traditions, for 
which existing remains afford no warrant. The 
political history of Nineveh is that of Assyria, of 
which a sketch has already been given. It has been 
observed that the territory included within the 
boundaries of the kingdom of Assyria proper was 
comparatively limited in extent, and that almost 
within the immediate neighbourhood of the capital 
petty kings appear to have ruled over semi-inde- 
pendent states, owning allegiance and paying tribute 
to the great Lord of the Empire, ‘‘the King of 
Kings,” according to his Oriental title, who dwelt 
at Nineveh. The fall of the capital was the signal 
for universal disruption.— The Ruins.— Previous to 
recent excavations and researches, the ruins which 
occupied the presumed site of Nineveh seemed to con- 
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sist of mere shapeless heaps or mounds of earth and j that river with the great Zab, the ancient Lycus. 
rubbish. Unlike the vast masses of brick masonry | Eastward they extend to Khorsabad, about 10 miles 
which mark the site of Babylon, they showed ex-| N. by E. of Shereef Khan, and to Karamless, about 
ternally no signs of artificial construction, except} 15 miles N.E. of Nimroud. Within the area ot 
perhaps here and there the traces of a rude wall | this irregular quadrangle are to be found, in every 
of sun-dried bricks, 


Some of these mounds were of | direction, traces of ancient edifices and of former 
population. Jt comprises various 
separate and distinct groups of 
ruins, four of which, if not more, 
are the remains of fortified in- 
closures or strongholds, defended 
by walls and ditches, towers and 
ramparts, The principal are— 
1, the group immediately oppos- 
ite Mosul, including the great 
mounds of Kouyunjik (also called 
by the Arabs, Armousheeyah) ana 
Nebbi Yunus; 2, that near the 
junction of the Tigris and Zab, 
comprising the mounds of Nim- 
roud and Athur; 3, Khorsabad, 
about 10 miles to the east of the 
former river; 4, Shereef Khan, 
about 5} miles to the north of 
Kouyunjik; and 5, Selamiyah, 3 
miles to the north of Nimroud. 
We will describe the most im- 

_~ portant. The ruins opposite Mo- 

(eq sul consist of an inclosure formed 

cms, SY by a continuous line of mounds, 

~" yesembling a vast embankment of 
earth, but marking the remains ot 

a wall, the western face of which 

is interrupted by the two great 

mounds of Kouyunjik and Nebbi 

Yunus, To the east of this inclos- 

ure are the remains of an exteD- 
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_ Plan of Kouyunjik and Nebbi Yunus, 


enormous dimensions—looking in the distance rather 
like natural elevations than the work of'men’s hands, 
They differ greatly in form, size and height. Some 
are mere conical heaps, varying from 50 to 150 feet 
high; others have a broad flat summit, and very 
precipitous cliff-like sides, furrowed by deep ravines 
worn by the winter rains. Such mounds are espe- 
cially numerous in the region to the east of the 
Tigris, in which Nineveh stood, and some of them 
must mark the ruins of the Assyrian capital. The 
only difficulty is to determine which ruins are to 
de comprised within the actual limits of the ancient 
city. The northern extremity of the principal col- 
lection of mounds on the eastern bank of the Tigris 
may be fixed at the Shereef Khan, and the southern 


at Nimrond, abont 64 miles from the junction of} 430, and occupying 
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sive line of defences, consisting o! 
moats and ramparts. The immer 
wall forms an irregular quadrangle 
with very unequal sides—the northern being 2398 
yards, the western, or the river face, 4533, the eastern 
(where the wall is almost the segment of a circle) 5300 
yards, and the southern but little more than 1000 ; 
altogether 13,200 yards, or 7 English miles 4 fur- 
longs. The present height of this earthen wall is 
between 40 and 50 feet. The mound of Kouyun}* 
is of irregular form, being nearly square at the ut 
corner, and ending almost in a point at the N, be 
It is about 1300 yards in length, by 500 onthe 
greatest width ; its greatest height is 96 feet, and! 
sides are precipitous, with occasional deep nino 4 
watercourses, The summit is nearly flat, but fa! 
from the W. to the E, Nebbi Yunus is considers 
smaller than Kouyunjik, being about 590 yards d 
an area of about 40 acres. *? 
height it is about 
the same, Upon !t 
is a Turcoman ¥! 
lage containing the 
a tom 
Jonah. It is remark 
able that within 
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consists of a similar inclosure of consecutive mounds 
—the remains of ancient walls. The system of de- 
fences is however very inferior in importance and 
completeness to that of Kouyunjik. The indications 
of towers occur at regular intervals ; 108 may stil] 
be traced on the N. and E. sides. The area forms 
an irregular square, about 2331 yards by 2095, con- 
taining about 1000 acres. The N. and E. sides 
were defended by moats, the W. and S. walls by 
the river, which once flowed immediately beneath 
them. On the S.W. face is a great mound, 700 
yards by 400, and covering about 60 acres, with a 
cone or pyramid of earth, about 140 feet high, 
rising in the N.W. corner of it. At the S.E, angle 
of the inclosure is a group of lofty mounds, called 
by the Arabs, after Nimroud’s lieutenant, Athur 
(cf. Gen. x. 11), The inclosure-walls of Khorsabad 
form a square of about 2000 yards. They show the 
remains of towers and gateways. There are appar- 
ently no traces of moats or ditches. The mound 
which gives its name to this group of ruins rises on 
the N.W. face. It may be divided into two parts or 
stages, the upper about 650 ft. square, and 30 ft. 
high, and the lower adjoining it, about 1350 by 300. 
Shereef Khan, so called from a small village in the 
neighbourhood, consists of a group of mounds of no 
great size when compared with other Assyrian ruins, 
and without traces of an outer wall. Selamiyah is 
an inclosure of irregular form, situated upon a high 
bank overlooking the Tigris, about 5000 yards in 
circuit, and containing an area of about 410 acres, 
apparently once surrounded by a ditch or moat. 
The greater part of the discoveries which, of late 
Years, have thrown so much light upon the history 
and condition of the ancient inhabitants of Nineveh 
Were made in the ruins of Nimroud, Kouyunjik, and 
Khorsabad. The first traveller who carefully ex- 
amined the supposed site of the city was Mr. Rich, 
formerly political agent for the East India Company 
at Baghdad ; but his investigations were almost 
entirely confined to Kouyunjik and the surrounding 
mounds, of which he made a survey in 1820. He 
subsequently visited the mound of Nimroud, of 
which, however, he was unable to make more than 
a hasty examination, Several travellers described 
the ruins after Mr. Ric » but no attempt was made 
to explore them systematically until M. Botta was 
Appointed French consul at Mosul in 1843. The 
French Government having given the necessary 
funds, the ruins were fully explored. They con- 
sisted of the lower part of a number of halls, 
yooms, and passages, for the most. part wainscoted 
With slabs of coarse gray alabaster, sculptured with 
figures in relief, the principal entrances being formed 
Y colossal human-headed winged bulls, No remains 
of exterior architecture of any great importance 
Were discovered. ‘The calcined limestone and the 
§reat accumulation of charred wood and charcoal 
poned that the building had been destroyed by 
ure. Its upper part had entirely disappeared, and 
Beneral plan could only be restored by the re- 
hie of the lower story. The collection of As- 
a sculptures in the Louvre came from these 
follorged 0 Botta’s discoveries at Khorsabad were 
Kour, by those of Mr. Layard at Nimroud and 
Toe ik, made between the years 1845 and 1850, 
* mound of Nimrood was found to contain the 
Ttins of several distinct edifices, erected at different 
Leiter The most ancient stood at the N .W. 
i er of the platform, the most recent at the S.E. 


a oo and in construction they resembled 
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the ruins at Khorsabad—eonsisting of a number of 
halls, chambers, and galleries, panelled with sculp- 
tured and inscribed alabaster slabs, and opening 
one into the other by doorways generally formed 
by pairs of colossal human-headed winged bulls or 
lions, The exterior architecture could not be 
traced. The lofty cone or pyramid of earth ad- 
Joining this edifice covered the ruins of a building 
the basement of which was a square of 165 feet, 
and consisted, to the height of 20 feet, of a solid 
mass of sun-dried bricks, faced on the four sides by 
blocks of stone carefully squared, bevelled, and ad- 
justed. Upon this solid substructure there probabiy 
rose, as in the Babylonian temples, a succession of 
platforms or stages, diminishing in size, the highest 
having a shrine or altar upon it. It had evidently 
been broken into and rifled of its contents at some 
remote period, and may have been a royal sepulchre 
—the tomb of Ninus, or Sardanapalus, which stood 
at the entrance of Nineveh. It appears to have been 
raised by the son of the king who built the N.W. 
palace, and whose name in the cuneiform inscriptions 
is supposed to be identified with that of Sardanapalus. 
Shalmanubar or Shalmaneser, the builder of this 
tomb or tower, also erected in the centre of the great 
mound a second palace, which appears to have been 
destroyed to furnish materials for later buildings. 
On the W. face of the mound, and adjoining the 
centre palace, are the remains of a third edifice, built 
by the grandson of Shalmanubar, whose name is 
read Iva-Lush, and who is believed to be the Pul of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, Essarhaddon raised (about 
B.C. 680) at the S.W. corner of the platform an- 
other royal abode of considerable extent, but con- 
structed principally with materials brought from 
his predecessor's palaces. In the opposite or S.E. 
corner are the ruins of a still later palace built by his 
grandson Ashur-emit-ili, very inferior in size and in 
splendour to other Assyrian edifices. Atthe S.W. 
corner of the mound of Konyunjik stood a palace 
built by Sennacherib (about B.c. 700), exceeding 
in size and in magnificence of decoration all others 
hitherto explored. It occupied nearly 100. acres. 
The entrances to the edifice and to the principal 
chambers were flanked by groups of winged human- 
headed lions and bulls of colossal proportions—some 
nearly 20 feet in height; 27 portals thus formed 
were excavated by Mr. Layard. A second palace 
was erected on the same platform by the son of 
Essarhaddon, the third king of the name of Sarda- 
napalus. No propylaea or detached buildings have 
as yet been discovered within the inclosure. At 
Shereeff Khan are the ruins of a temple, but no 
sculptured slabs have been dug up there. It was 
founded by Sennacherib, and added to by his grand- 
son, At Selamiyah no remains of buildings nor 
any fragments of sculpture or inscriptions have 
been discovered. The Assyrian edifices were so 
nearly alike in general plan, construction, and de- 
coration, that one description will suffice for all. 
They were built upon artificial mounds or plat- 
forms, varying in height, but generally from 30 to 
50 feet above the level of the surrounding country, 
and solidly constructed of regular layers of sun- 
dried bricks, as at Nimroud, or consisting merely of 
earth and rubbish heaped up, as at Kouyunjik. 
This platform was probably faced with stone ma- 
sonry, remains of which were discovered at Nim- 


‘roud, and broad flights of steps or inclined ways led 


up to its summit, Although only the general plan 
of the ground-floor can now be traced, : is evident 
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that the palaces had several stories built of wood 
and sun-dried bricks, which, when the building was 
deserted and allowed to fall to decay, gradually 
buried the lower chambers with their ruins, and 
protected the sculptured slabs from the effects 
- of the weather. ‘The depth of soil and rubbish 
above the alabaster slabs varied from a few inches 
to about 20 feet. It is to this accumulation of 
rubbish above them that the bas-reliefs owe their 
extraordinary preservation. The portions of the 
editices still remaining consist of halls, chambers, 
and galleries, opening for the most part into large 
uncovered courts. The partition walls vary from 
6 to 15 feet in thickness, and are solidly built of 
sun-dried bricks, against which are placed the pan- 
elling or skirting of alabaster slabs. No windows 
have hitherto been discovered, and it is probable 
that in most of the smaller chambers light was only 
admitted through the doors. The wall, above the 
wainscoting of alabaster, was plastered, and painted 
with figures and ornaments, The pavement was 
formed either of inscribed slabs of alabaster, or large 
flat kiln-burnt bricks, It rested upon layers of 
bitumen and fine sand. Of nearly similar construc- 
tion are the modern houses of Mosul. The upper 
part and the external architecture of the Assyrian 
palaces, both of which have entirely disappeared, 
can only be restored conjecturally, from a compari- 
son of monuments represented in the bas-reliefs, and 
of edifices built by nations, such as the Persians, 
who took their arts from the Assyrians. By such 
means Mr. Fergusson has, with much ingenuity, 
attempted to reconstruct a palace of Nineveh. The 
sculptures, with the exception of the human-headed 
lions and bulls, were for the most part in low relief. 
The colossal figures usually represent the king, his 
attendants, and the gods; the smaller sculptures, 
which either cover the whole face of the slab, or 
are divided into two compartments by bands of in- 
scriptions, represent battles, sieges, the chase, single 
combats with wild beasts, religious ceremonies, &c. 
&c. All refer to public or national events; the 
hunting-scenes evidently recording the prowess and 
personal valour of the king as the head of the people 
—“ the mighty hunter before the Lord.” The 
sculptures appear to have been painted—remains 
of colour having been found on most of them. 
Thus decorated, without and within, the Assyrian 
palaces must have displayed a barbaric magnificence, 
not however devoid of a certain grandeur and 
beauty, which no ancient or modern edifice has 
probably exceeded. These great edifices, the depo- 
Sitories of the national records, appear to have been 
at the same time the abode of the king and the 
temple of the gods. No building has yet been dis- 
covered which possesses any distinguishing features 
to mark it specially as a temple. They are all pre- 
cisely similar in general plan and construction. 
Most probably a part of the palace was set apart 
for religious worship aud ceremonies.—JSite of the 
City.—Much diversity of opinion exists as to the 
identification of the ruins which may be properly 
included within the site of ancient Nineveh. Ac- 
cording to Sir H. Rawlinson and those who concur 
in his interpretation of the cuneiform characters, 
each group of mounds we have described represents 
a separate and distinet city. The name applied in 
the ‘scriptions to Nimroud is supposed to read 
Kalkhu,” and the ruins are consequently identified 
peltar ae of the Calah of Genesis (x. 11); Khor- 
is Sargina, as founded by Sargon, the name 
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having been retained in that of Sarghun, or Saraoun, 
by which the ruins were known to the Arab geo- 
graphers ; Shereef Khan is Tarbisi. Selamiyah has 
not yet been identified, no inscription having been 
found in the ruins. The name of Nineveh is limited 
to the mounds opposite Mosul, including Kouyanjik 
apd Nebbi Yunus. Furthermore, the ancient ami 
primitive capital of Assyria is supposed to have been 
not Nineveh, but a city named Asshur, whose ruins 
have been discovered at Kalah Sherghat, a mound 
on the right or W. bank of the Tigris, about 6¢ 
tmailes S. of Mosul. It need scarcely be observed 
that this theory rests entirely upon the presumed 
acc of the interpretation of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, and that it is totally at variance with 
the accounts and traditions preserved by sacred and 
classical history of the antiquity, size, and import- 
ance of Nineveh. On the other hand, it has been 
conjectured that these groups of mounds are not 
ruins of separate cities, but of fortified royal resi- 
dences, each combining palaces, temples, propylaea, 
gardens, and parks, and having its peculiar name; 
and that they all formed part of one great city 
built and added to at different periods, and consist- 
ing of distinct quarters scattered over a very large 
area, and frequently very distant one from the 
other. Nineveh might thus be compared with 
Damascus, Ispahan, or perhaps more appropriately 
with Delhi. It is thus alone that the ancient de- 
scriptions of Nineveh, if any value whatever is to be 
attached to them, can be reconciled with existing 
remains. As at Babylon, no great consecutive wall 
of inclosure comprising all the ruins, such as that 
described by Diodorus, has been discovered at Nine- 
veh, and no such wall ever existed. The river 
Gomel, the modern GhazirSu, may have formed 
the eastern boundary or defence of the city. As to 
the claims of the mound of Kalah Sherghat to repree 
ent the site of the primitive capital of Assyria called 
Asshur, they must rest entirely on the interpretation 
of the inscriptions. This city was founded, or added 
to, they are supposed to declare, by one Shamas- 
Iva, the son and viceroy, or satrap, of Ismi-Dagon, 
king of Babylon, who reigned, it is conjecture 
about B.C. 1840. Assyria and its capital remun 
subject to Babylonia until B.c. 1273, pat 
independent Assyrian dynasty was founded, of W ‘ 
fourteen kings, or more, reigned at Kalah Sherghst. 
About B.c. 930 the seat of government, it 1s ai 
serted, was transferred by Sardanapalus (the second 
of the name, and the Sardanapalus of the Gasca 
to the city of Kalkhu or Calah (Nimroud), wn! # 
had been founded by an earlier monarch nam 
Shalmanubar. There it continued about 250 i 
when Sennacherib made Nineveh the capital te 
empire.—Prophecics relating to Nineveh at bacd 
trations of the O. T.—These are exclusivey for 
tained in the Books of Nahum and Zephanial es 
although Isaiah foretells the downfall of the al 
ian einpire ae x. and xiv.), he makes no one 
of its capital. Nahum threatens the entire ¢ a 
tion of the city, so that it shall not nse vee will 
its ruins: “With an overruoning fh He will: 
make an utter end of the place thereot. e ap" 
make an utter end; affliction shall man ceri 
the second time” (i. 8, 9). “Thy people shereth' 
tered upon the mountains, and no one ae (iti, 
them, There is no healing of thy haart rm 
18, 19). The manner in which the city oa 
taken seems to be indicated. ‘“ The eee 
be prepared” (ii, 5) is rendered in he 
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reading “the covering or coverer shall be pre- 


pared,” and by Mr. Vance Smith, “the covering 
machine,” the covered battering-ram or tower sup- 
posed to be represented in the bas-reliefs as being 


used in sieges. Some commentators believe that 


“the overrunning flood” refers to the agency of 


water in the destruction of the walls by an extra- 
ordinary overflow of the Tigris, aud the conseyuent 
exposure of the city to assault through a breach; 
others, that it applies to a large and devastating 
army. An allusion to the overflow of the river 
may be contained in ii. 6, ‘‘ The gates of the rivers 
shall be opened, and the palace shall be dissolved,” 
a prophecy supposed to have been fultilled when the 
Medo-Babylonian army captured the city. Most 
of the edifices discovered had been destroyed by fire, 
but no part of the walls of either Nimroud or 
Kouyunjik appears to have been washed away by 


the river. The likening of Nineveh to “a pool of 


water” (ii. 8) has been conjectured to refer to the 
moats and dams by which a portion of the country 
around Nineveh could be flooded. The city was to 
be partly destroyed by fire, ‘* The fire shall devour 
thy bars,” ‘‘then shall the fire devour thee” (iii. 
13,15). The gateway in the northern wall of the 
Kouyunjik inclosure had been destroyed by fire as 
well as the palaces. The population was to be 
surprised when unprepared, “ while they are drunk 
as drunkards they shall be devoured as stubble 
fally dry” (i. 10). Diodorus states that the last 
and fatal assault was made when they were over- 
come with wine. The captivity of the inhabitants, 
and their removal to distant provinces, are pre- 
dicted (iii, 18). The palace-temples were to be 


plundered of their idols, ‘‘ out of the house of 


thy gods will I cut 


off the graven image and the 
molten image ” (i. 


14), and the city sacked of its 
wealth: “Take ye the spoil of silver, take the 
spoil of gold” (ii. 9). For ages the Assyrian edi- 
fices have been despoiled of their sacred images. 
Only one or two fragments of the precious metals 
Were found in the ruins. Nineveh, after its fall, was 
be “empty, and void, and waste” (ii. 10) ; “it 
shall come to pass, that all they that look upon thee 
shall flee from thee, and say, Nineveh is laid waste ”” 
(iii. 7). These epithets describe the present state 
of the site of the city. But the fullest and the 
most vivid and poetical picture of’ its ruined and 
deserted condition is that given by Zephaniah, who 
Probably lived to see its fall (ii, 13, 14, 15). The 
canals which once fertilised the soil are now dry. 
Expept when the earth is green after the periodical 
Tains the site of the cit , a3 well as the surround- 
18 Country, is an arid yellow waste. Many allu- 
sions in the O. T. to the dress, arms, modes of war- 
fare, and customs of the people of Nineveh, as well 
as of the Jews, are explained by the Nineveh monu- 
ments, Thus (Nah. ii, 3), “the shield of his 
mighty men is made red, the valiant men are in 
scarlet,” The shields and the dresses of the war- 
— are generally painted red in the sculptures. 
‘he magnificent description of the assault upon the 
city (iii, 1, 2, 3) is illuetrated in almost every par- 
ir. The mounds built up against the walls of 

n besieged town (Is, xxvii. 33; 2 K. xix, 32; Jer. 
“mM, 24, &e.), the battering-ram (Ez. iv. 2), the 
Yarnous kinds of armour, helmets, shields, spears, 
and swords, used in battle during a siege; the cha- 
Tots and horses (Nah, iii. 3) are all seen in various 
reliefs, The interior decoration of the Assyrian 

is described by Ezekiel, himself a captive in 
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Assyria and an eye-witness of their magnificence 
(xxiii, 14, 15); a description strikingly illustrated 
by the sculptured likenesses of the Assyrian kings 
and warriors. The mystic figures seen by the 
prophet in his vision (ch. i.), uniting the man, the 
lion, the ox, and the eagle, may have been sug- 
gested by the eagle-headed idols, and man-headed 
bulls and lions, and the sacred emblem of the 
“‘wheel within wheel” by the winged circle or 
globe frequently represented in the bas-reliefs.— 
Arts.—The origin of Assyrian art is a subject at 
present involved in mystery, and one which offers a 
wide field for speculation and research. Those who 
derive the civilisation and political system of the 
Assyrians from Babylonia would trace their arts to 
the same source. One of the principal features of 
their architecture, the artificial platform serving as 
a substructure for their national edifices, may have 
been taken from a people inhabiting plains perfectly 
flat, such as those of Shinar, rather than an undul- 
ating country in which natural elevations are not 
uncommon, such as Assyria proper. But it still re- 
mains to be proved that there are artificial mounds in 
Babylonia of an earlier date than mounds on or near 
the site of Nineveh. Whether other leading features 
and the details of Assyrian architecture came from 
the same source, is much more open to doubt. In 
none of the arts of the Assyrians have any traces 
hitherto been found of progressive change. In the 
architecture of the most ancient known edifice all 
the characteristics of the style are already fully de- 
veloped; no new features of any importance seem to 
have been introduced at a later period. In sculp- 
ture, as probably in painting also, if we possessed 
the means of comparison, the same thing is observ- 
able as in the remains of ancient Egypt. The 
earliest works hitherto discovered show the result 
of a lengthened period of gradual development, 
which, judging from the slow progress made by 
uptutored man in the arts, must have extended over 
a vast number of years. They exhibit the arts of 
the Assyrians at the highest stage of excellence they 
probably ever attained. The only change we can 
trace, as in Egypt, is one of decline or ‘‘ decadence.’ 

The latest monuments, such as those from the 
palaces of Esarhaddon and his son, show perhaps a 
closer imitation of nature, and a more careful and 
minute execution of details than those from the 
earlier edifices; but they are wanting in the sim- 
plicity yet grandeur of conception, in the imagina- 
tion, and in the variety of treatment displayed in 
the most ancient sculptures. This will at once be 
perceived by a comparison of the ornamental details 
of the two periods. The lions of the earlier period 
are a grand, ideal, and, toa certain extent, conven- 
tional representation of the beast. In the later bas- 
reliefs the lions are more closely imitated from 
nature without any conventional elevation; but 
what is gained in truth is lost in dignity. The 
same may be observed in the treatment of the 
human form, though in its representation the As- 
syrians, like the Egyptians, would seem to have 
been, at all times, more or less shackled by religious 
prejudices orlaws. No new forms or combinations 
appear to have been introduced into Assyrian art 
during the four or five centuries, if not longer 
period, in which we are acquainted with it, The 
art of the Nineveh monuments must in the present 
state of our knowledge be accepted as an original 
and national art, peculiar, if not to the Assyrians 


alone, to the races who at various ae pats 
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the country watered by the Tigris and Euphrates. 
As it was undoubtedly brought to its highest per- 
fection by the Assyrians, and is especially charac- 
teristic ot them, it may well and conveniently bear 
their name. From whence it was originally de- 
rived there is nothing us yet to show. If from 
Babylon, as some have conjectured, there are no 
remains to prove the fuct. Analogies may perhaps 
be found between it and that of Egypt, but they 
are not sufficient to convince us that the one was 
the offspring of the other. The two may have been 
offshoots from some common trunk which perished 
ages before either Nineveh or Thebes was founded ; 
or the Phoenicians, as it has been suggested, may 
‘have introduced into the two countries, between 
which they were placed, and between which they 
may have formed a commercial link, the arts pe- 
culiar to each of them, Whatever the origin, the 
development of the arts of the two countries appears 
to have been affected and directed by very opposite 
conditions of national character, climate, geograph- 
ical and geological position, politics, and religion. 
At a late period of Assyrian history, at the time of 
the building of the Khorsabad palace (about the 
8th century B.Cc.), a more intimate intercourse 
with Egypt through war or dynastic alliances than 
had previously existed, appears to have led to the 
introduction of objects of Egyptian manufacture 
into Assyria, und may have influenced to a limited 
extent its arts, A precisely similar influence pro- 
ceeding from Assyria has been remarked at the 
same period in Egypt, probably arising from the 
conquest and temporury occupation of the latter 
country by the Assyrians. ‘The arts of the Assy- 
rians, especially their architecture, spread to sur- 
rounding nations, as is usually the case when one 
race is brought into contact with another ina lower 
state of civilisation. 
the Euphrates, and to have had more or less influ- 
ence on the countries between it and the Mediter- 
ranean. Monuments of an Assyrian character have 
been discovered in various parts of Syria, and further 
researches would probably disclose many more. The 
arts of the Phoenicians, judging from the few speci- 
mens preserved, show the same influence. The 
Assyrian inscriptions seem to indicate a direct de- 
pendence of Judaea upon Assyria from a very early 
period. From the descriptions of the temple and 
‘“ houses” of Solomon (ct. 1 K. vi., vii.; 2 Chr. 
lii. iv.), it would appear that there was much simil- 
arity between them and the palaces of Nineveh, if 
not in the exterior architecture, certainly in the 
interior decorations. The Jewish edifices were how- 
ever very much inferior in size to the Assyrian. 
Of objects of art (if we may use the term) con- 
tained in the Temple we have the description of the 
pillars, of the brazen sea, and of various bronze or 
copper vessels. The Assyrian character of these 
objects is very remarkable. The influence of As- 
syria to the eastward was even more considerable, 
extending far into Asia, The Persians copied their 
architecture (with such modifications as the climate 
and the building-materials at hand suggested), their 
sculpture, probably their painting and their mode 
of writing, from the Assyrians, The ruined palaces 
of Persepolis show the same general plan of con- 
struction as those of Nineveh—the entrances formed 
by human-headed animals, the skirting of sculp- 
tured stone, and the inscribed slabs. ‘The various 
religious emblems and the ornamentation have the 
same Assyrian character, Amongst the Assyrians, 


They appear to have crossed 


the arts were principally employed, as amongst all 
nations in their earlier stages of civilisation, for 
religious and national purposes. The colossal figures 
at the doorways of the palaces were mythic com- 
binations to denote the attributes of a deity. The 
‘*¢ Man-Bull ” and the “ Man-Lien,” are conjectured 
to be the gods “‘ Nin” and “ Nergal,” presiding 
over war and the chace; the eagle-headed and fish- 
headed figures so constantly repeated in the sculp- 
tures, and as ornaments of vessels of metal, or in 
embroideries—Nisroch and Dagon. The bas-reliets 
almost invariably record some deed of the king, as 
head of the nation, in war, and in combat with wild 
beasts, or his piety in erecting vast palace-temples 
to the gods. Hitherto no sculptures specially illus- 
trating the private life of the Assyrians have been 
discovered, except one or two incidents, such as 
men baking bread or tending horses, introduced as 
mere accessories into the historical bas-reliefs, This 
may be partly owing to the fact that no traces 
whatever have yet been found of their burial places, 
or even of their mode of dealing with the dead. 
Although the site of Nineveh afforded no special 
advantages for commerce, and although she owed 
her greatness rather to her political position as the 
capital of the empire, yet, situated upon a navigable 


river communicating with the Euphrates and the 


Persian Gulf, she must have soon formed one of 
the great trading stations between that important 
inland sea, and Syria, and the Mediterranean, and 
must have become a depot for the merchandise sup- 
plied toa great part of Asia Minor, Armenia, and 
Persia, Her merchants are described in Ezekiel 
(xxvii. 24) as trading in blue clothes and broidered 
work (such as is probably represented in the sculp- 
tures), and in Nahum (iii. 16) as “multiplied 
above the stars of heaven.”— Writing and Lan- 
guage.—The ruins of Nineveh have furnished a 
vast collection of inscriptions partly carved ou 
marble or stone slabs, and partly impressed upot 
bricks, and upon clay cylinders, or six-sided 
eight-sided prisms, barrels, and tablets, which, used 
for the purpose when still moist, were afte 
baked in a furnace or kiln. (Comp. Ez. iv. 1.) The 
character employed was the arrow-headed or ree 
form—so called’ from each letter being formed by 
marks or elements resembling an arrow-head or # 
wedge. This mode of writing, believed by atte 
be of'Turanian or Scythic origin, prevailed a 3 
out the provinces comprised in the Assyrian, Daty- 
lonian, and the eastern portion of the ancient Persian 
empires, from the earliest times to which any san 
record belongs, or at least 20 centuries iano 
Christian era, down to the period of the conqu 
of Alexander; after which epoch, although allen 
sionally employed, it seems to have geal : 
into disuse, It never extended into Syria, Are)” 
or Asia Minor, although it was adopted by pleat 
A cursive writing resembling the ancient shear 
Phoenician, appears to have also been gant sf 
employed in Assyria. The Assynan so a 
character was of the same class as the Baby wat 
only differing from it in the less complicate : 
of its forms. The Assyrian and Babylonian i 
(if the term may be applied to above 200 anes 
of the most complicated, imperfect, and al i. 
nature—some characters being phouetic, pra Z 
labic, others ideographic—the same ante wanes 
frequently used indifferently, The peope ©” 
veh spoke a Shemitic dialect, connected w! Books 
Hebrew and with the so-called Chaldee of the 
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of Daniel and Ezra, This agrees with the testimony 
of the O, T. But it is asserted that there existed 
in Assyria, as well as in Babylonia, a more ancient 
tongue belonging to a Turanian or Scythic race, 
which is supposed to have inhabited the plains wa- 
tered by the Tigris and Euphrates long before the 
rise of the Assyrian empire, and from which the 
Assyrians derived their civilisation and the greater 
part of their mythology. The Assyrian inscrip- 
tions usually contain the chronicles of the king who 
built or restored the editice in which they are found, 
records of his wars and expeditions into distant 
countries, of the amount of tribute and spoil taken 
from conquered tribes, of the building of temples 
and palaces, and invocations to the gods of Assyria. 
These inscribed bricks are of the greatest value in 
restoring the royal dynasties. The most important 
inseription hitherto discovered in connexion with 
Biblical history, is that upon a pair of colossal 
human-headed bulls from Kouyunjik, now in the 
British Museum, containing the records of Senna- 
cherib, and describing, amongst other events, his 
wars with Hezekiah, It is accompanied by a series 
of bas-reliefs believed to represent the siege and 
capture of Lachish, A long list might be given of 
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Senuacherib on his throne before Lachish. 


Biblical names occurring in the Assyrian inscrip- 
ae Those of three Jewish kings have been read, 
i son of Khumri (Omri), on the black obelisk, 
‘lenahem on a slab from the S,W. palace, Nimroud, 
x in the British Museum, and Hezekiah in the 

ouyunjik records. The most important inscribed 
terracotta cylinders are—those from Kalah Sher- 
ghat, with the annals of a king, whose name is 
believed to read Tiglath Pileser, not the same men- 
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tioned in the 2nd Book of Kings, but an earlier 
monarch, who is supposed to have reigned about 
B.C. 1110, those from Khorsabad containing the 
annals of Sargon; those from Kouyunjik, especially 
one known as Bellino’s cylinder, with the chronicles 
of Sennacherib; that from Nebbi Yunus with the 
records of Esarhaddon, and the fragments of three 
cvlinders with those of his son. The most import- 
ant results may be expected when inscriptions so 
numerous and so varied in character are deciphered. 
A list of nineteen or twenty kings can already be 
compiled, and the annals of the greater number of 
them will probably be restored to the lost history 
of one of the most powerful empires of the ancient 
world, and of one which appears to have exercised 
perhaps greater influence than any other upon the 
subsequent condition and development of civilised 
man. The only race now found near the ruins of 
Nineveh or in Assyria which may have any claim 
to be considered descendants from the ancient inhab- 
itants of the country are the so-called Chaldaean 
or Nestorian tribes, inhabiting the mountains of 
Kurdistan, the plains round the lake of Ooroomiyah 
in Persia, and a few villages in the neighbourhood 
of Mosul. They still speak a Shemitic dialect, 
almost identical with the Chaldee of the books of 
Daniel and Ezra, <A resemblance, which may be 
but fanciful, has been traced between them and the 
representations of the Assyrians in the bas-reliefs. 
Their physical characteristics at any rate seem to 
mark them as of the same race, A curse appears 
to hang over a land naturally rich and fertile, and 
capable of sustaining a vast number of human 
leings. ‘Those who now inhabit it are yearly di- 
minishing, and there seems no prospect that for 
cenerations to come this once-favoured country 
should remain other than a wilderness, 

Nin'evites. ‘The inhabitants of Nineveh (Luke 
xi. 30). 

Nissan. [Montus. ] 

Ni'son = Nisan. Esth. xi. 2. 

Nis'roch. ‘Ihe proper name of an_ idol of 
Nineveh, in whose temple Sennacherib was wor- 
shipping when assassinated by his sons, Adram? 
melech and Sharezer (2 K. xix. 373; Is. xxvii. 38). 
Rashi, in his note on Is. xxxvii. 58, explains Nis- 
roch as “fa beam, or plank, of Noah’s ark,” from 
the analysis which is given of the word by Rab- 
binical expositors. What the true etymology may 
be is extremely doubtful. If the origin of the 
word be Shemitic, it may be derived, as Gesenius 
suggests, from the Heb. nesher, which is in Arab. 
nisr, ‘an eagle,” with the termination och or ach, 
so that Nisroch would signify ‘* the great eagle.” 
ut it must be confessed that this expianation is 
far from satisfactory. It is adopted, however, by 
Mr. Layard, who identifies with Nisroch the eagle- 
headed human figure, which is one of the most 
prominent on the earliest Assyrian ‘monuments, 
and js always represented as contending with and 
conquering the lion or the bull. 

Nitre (Heb. nether) occurs in Prov, xxv. 20, “and 
as vinegar upon nether ;” and in Jer. ii. 22. The 
substance denoted is not that which we now under- 
stand by the term nitre, i. e. nitrate of potassa— 
 saltpetre”"—but the vitpoy or Altpoy of the 
Greeks, the nitrum of the Latins, and the natron or 
native carbonate of soda of modern chemistry. The 
latter part of the passage in Proverbs is well ex- 

; ° ° .° ’ "Tye, 11 S87) “ the 
plained by Shaw, who says (7rav. 11. 587), 
unsuitableness of the singing of songs to « heavy 
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heart is very finely compared to the contrariety 
there is between vinegar and natron.” Natron is 
found abundantly in the well-known soda lakes of 
Egypt described by Pliny, and referred to by Strabo, 
which are situated in the bairen valley of Bahr 
bela-mna (the Waterless Sea), about 50 miles W. of 
Cairo. 

No. [No-Axon. ] 

Noadi‘ah. 1. A Levite, son of Binnui, who 
with Meremoth, Eleazar, and Jozabad, weighed the 
vessels of gold and silver belonging to the Temple 
which were brought back from Babylon (Ezr. viii. 
33).—-2. The prophetess Noadiah joined Sankallat 
and Tobiah in their attempt to intimidate Nehemiah 
(Neh. vi. 14). 

No'ah, the tenth in descent from Adam, in the 
line of Seth, was the son of Lamech, and grandson 
of Methuselah. Of his father Lamech all that we 
know is comprised in the words that he uttered on 
the birth of his son, words the more significant 
when we contrast them with the saying of the 
other Lamech of the race of Cain, which have also 
been preserved. In the reason which Lamech gives 
for calling his son Noah, there is a play upon the 
name which it is impossible to preserve in English. 
He called his name Noah (Noach, rest), saying, 
“this same shall comfort us” (yenachaménd). It 
is quite plain that the name “rest,” and the-verb 
“comfort,” are of different roots; and we must 
not try to make a philologist of Lamech, and sup- 
pose that he was giving an accurate derivation of 
the name Noah. He merely plays upon the name, 
after a fashion common enough in all ages and 
countries, Of Noah himself from this time we 
hear nothing more till he is 500 years old, when it 
is said he begat three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet. 
Very remarkable, however, is the glimpse which 
we get of the state of society in the ante-diluvian 
world, The narrative it is true is brief, and on 
many points obscure: a mystery hangs over it 
which we cannot penetrate. It stands thus: “ And 
it came to pass when men (the Adam) began to 
multiply on the face of the ground and daughters 
were born unto them; then the sons of God (the 
Elohim) saw the daughters of men (the Adam) 
that they were fair, and they took to them wives 
of all that they chose. And Jehovah said, My 
spirit shall not for ever rule (or be humbled) in 
men, seeing that they are [or, in their error they 
are] but flesh, and their days shall be a hundred 
and twenty years. The Nephilim were on the earth 
in those days; and also afterwards when the sons 
of God (the Elohim) came in unto the daughters of 
men (the Adam), and children were born to them, 
these were the heroes which were of old, men of 
renown.” Here a number of perplexing questions 
present themselves: Who were the sons of God? 
Who the daughters of men? Who the Nephilim? 
What is the meaning of ‘ My spirit shall not al- 
ways rule, or dwell, or be humbled in men ;” and 
of the words which follow, ‘‘ But their days shall 
be an hundred and twenty years?” We will 
briefly review the principal solutions which have 


been given of these difficulties. a. Sons of God 
and daughters of men. Three different interpreta- 


tions have from very early times been given of this 
most singular passage. 1. The “sons of Elohim ” 
were explained to mean sons of princes, or men of 
high rank who degraded themselves by contracting 
marriages with ‘ the daughters of men,” §. e. with 
women of inferior position, 2. A second interpret- 
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ation, perhaps not less ancient, understands by the 
“sons of Elohim,” angels. Two modern poets, 
Byron (in his drama of Cuin) and Moore (in his 
Loves of the Angels), have availed themselves of 
this last interpretation for the purpose of their 
poems, 3. The interpretation, however, which is 
now most generally received, is that which under- 
stands by ‘‘the sons of the Elohim” the family 
and descendants of Seth, and by “the daughters of 
man (Adam),” the women of the family of Cain. 
4, A fourth interpretation has recently been ad- 
vanced and maintained with considerable ingenuity, 
by the author of the Genesis of the Earth and 
Man. He understands by “ the sons of the Elo- 
him’? the * servants or worshippers of false gods” 
(taking Elohim to mean not Ged but gods], whom 
he supposes to have belonged to a distinct pre 
Adamite race. “The daughters of men,” he con- 
tends, should be rendered “ the daughters of Adam, 
or the Adamites,” women, that is, descended from 
Adam. These last had hitherto remained true in 
their faith and worship, but were Dow perverted 
by the idolaters who intermarried with them, 4. 
But who were the Nephilim? It should be ob- 
served that they are not spoken of as the offspring ° 
of the “sons of the Elohim” and “ the daug ters 
of men.” ‘The sacred writer says, ‘the Nephilim 
were on the earth in those days,” before he goes on 
to speak of the children of the mixed marriages 
The name, which has been variously explained, 
only occurs once again in Num. xiii, 33, where the 
Nephilim are said to have been one of the Canaan- 
itish tribes. If it is of Hekrew origin (which ho : 
ever may bedoubted) it must mean either * fallen," 
i.e. apostate ones; or those who “< fall upon 
others, violent men, plunderers, freebooters, &e. 
It is of far more importance to observe that if the 


t capable of recognising, loving, aud wor 
Him, i had so ch sunk down into the oe 
and most debasing of fleshly pleasures, 8% to a 
almost extinguished the higher light withia bum 
Then follows: ‘But his days shall be a et ‘ 
and twenty years,” which has been interpre i y 
some to mean, that still a time of grace : : ie 
given for repentance, viz., 120 years be pie 
Flood shall come; and by others, that the ra this 
of human life should in future be limited ec 
term of years, instead of extending over 00 . 
as before. ‘This last, seems the most ot 7 if 
terpretation of the Hebrew words. Of 
during this age of almost universal 
told but little. It is merely said 
righteous man and perfect in 
amongst his contemporaries); 
Enoch, walked with God. 
preacher . na ote 
merely told that he na D 
had earned a wife; that he built ren Ark in ac 
cordance with eg eatery le 
600 years old when the : 
the An and the Flood so many questions have been 
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raised, that we must consider each of these separ-| the flood—waters upon the earth—to destroy all 
ately. Zhe Ark.—The precise meaning of the| flesh wherein is the breath of life... but J will 
Hebrew word (¢édh) is uncertain. The word only | establish my covenant with thee, &.” (vi. 17, 18). 
occurs here and in Exodus (ii. 3). In all probab-| The inmates of the ark are then specified. They 
ility it is to the old Egyptian that we are to look | are to be Noah and his wife, and his three sons 
for ‘its original form. Bunsen, in his vocabulary, | with their wives. Noah is also to take a pair ot 
gives tha, “a chest,” tpt, ‘*a boat,” and in the | each kind of animal into the ark with him that he 
Copt. Vers. of Exod. ii. 3, 5, thebt is the render-{ may preserve them alive; birds, domestic animals, 
ing of tébdh. This ‘‘chest,” or “‘ boat,” was to be| and creeping things are particularly mentioned. 
made of gopher (i. ¢. cypress) wood, a kind of |He is to provide for the wants of each of these 
timber which both for its lightness and its dura- | stores “‘ of every kind of food that is eaten.” It is 
bility was employed by the Phoenicians for building | added, “Thus did Noah; according to all that 
their vessels. The planks of the ark, after being | God (Elohim) commanded him, so did he.” <A 
put together, were to be protected by a coating of | remarkable addition to these directions occurs in 
pitch, or rather bitumen, which was to be laid on| the following chapter. The pairs of animals are 
both inside and outside, as the most effectual means | now limited to one of unclean animals, whilst of 
of making it water-tight, and perhaps also as a| clean animals and birds (ver. 2), Noah is to take to 
protection against the attacks of marine animals, | him seven pairs. How is this addition to be ac- 
The ark was to consist of a number of “nests” or | counted for? May we not suppose that we have 
small compartments, with a view no doubt to the | here traces of » separate document interwoven by a 
convenient distribution of the different animals and | later writer with the former history? Are we 
their food. These were to be arranged in three| then to understand that Noah literally conveyed a 
tiers, one above another; ‘‘ with lower, second, and | pair of all the animals of the world into the ark? 
third (stories) shalt thou make it.” Means were | This question virtually contains in it another, viz., 
‘also to be provided for letting light into the ark, | whether the deluge was universal, or only partial ? 
In the A. V. we read, “ A window shalt thou | If it was only partial, then of course it was necess 
make to the ark, and in a cubit shalt thou finish it | to find room but for a comparatively small number 
above:””—words which it must be confessed convey | of animals; and the dimensions of the ark are 
no very intelligible idea. The original, however, is| ample enough for the required purpose. But it is 
obscure, and has been differently interpreted. What | not only the inadequate size of the ark to contain 
the “window,” or “light-hole” was, is very | all, or anything lke all, the progenitors of our 
puzzling. It was to be at the top of the ark| existing species of animals, which is conclusive 
apparently, If the words “unto a cubit shalt | against a universal deluge. Another fact points 
thou finish it above," refer to the window and net | with still greater force, if possible, in the same 
to the ark itself, they seem to imply that this | direction, and that is the manner in which we now 
aperture, or skylight, extended to the breadth of| find these animals distributed over the earth’s 
acubit the whole length of the roof. But if so,| surface. We now know that every great continent 
it could not have been merely an open slit, for that | has its own peculiar fauna; that the original 
would have admitted the rain. Are we then to| centres of distribution must have been not one, but 
suppose that some transparent, or at least translu-| many ; further that the areas or circles around these 
cent, substance was employed? It would almost | centres must have been occupied by their pristine 
seem so. A different word is used in chap. viii. 6, | animals in ages long anterior to that of the Noachian 
where it is said that Noah opened the window of | Deluge. It is quite plain, then, that if all the 
the ark. There the word is (challén), which | animals of the world were literally gathered to- 
frequently occurs elsewhere in the same sense. gether in the ark and so saved from the waters of a 
Supposing then the tséhar to he, as we have said, | universal deluge, this could only have been effected 
2 skylight, or series of skylights running the whole| (even supposing there was space for them in the 
length of the ark, the challén might very well be| ark) by 2 most stupendous miracle. But the nar- 
4 single compartment of the larger window, which | rative does not compel us to adopt so tremendous 
could be opened at will. But besides the window | an hypothesis, We shall see more clearly when we 
there was to be a door. This was to be placed in | come to consider the language used with regard to 
the side of the ark. Of the shape of the ark no-| the Flood itself, that even that language, strong as 
ng is said ; but its dimensions are given. It was | it undoubtedly is, does not oblige us to suppose that 
to be 300 cubits in length, 50 in breadth, and 30 in| the Deluge was universal. Zhe Flood.—The ark 
height, Taking 21 inches for the cubit, the ark | was finished, and all its living freight was gathered 
would be 525 feet in length, 87 feet 6 inches in] into it as in a place of safety. Jehovah shut him 
breadth, and 52 feet 6 inches in height. ‘This is|in, says the chronicler, speaking of Noah. And 
very considerably larger than the largest British | then there ensued a solemn pause of seven days 
man-of-war. It should be remembered that this | before the threatened destruction was let loose. At 
huge structure was only intended to float on the| last the Flood came; the waters were upon the 
Water, and was not in the proper sense of the word | earth. The narrative is vivid and forcible, though 
i ship, It had neither mast, sail, nor rudder; it| entirely wanting in that sort of description which 
Was in fact nothing but an enormous floating house, | in a modern historian or poet would have occupied 
or oblong box rather. Two objects only were aimed | the largest space. But one impression is left upon 
at in its construction: the one was that it should| the mind with peculiar vividness, from the very 
have ample stowage, and the other that it should | simplicity of the narrative, and it is that of utter 
he able to keep steady upon the water. After | desolation. From vii. 17 to the end of the chapter 
the ne given Noah the necessary instructions for|a very simple but very powerful and impressive 
ine building of the ark, God tells him the purpose | description is given of the appalling catastrophé. 
i Which it was desigued. The earth is to be| The waters of the Flood increased for a period of 
“troyed by water. “And I, behold I do bring | 190 days (404-150, comparing vii, 12 and 24). 
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And then “God remembered Noah,” and made a 
wind to pass over the earth, so that the waters 
were assuaged, ‘The ark rested on the seventeenth 
day of the seventh month on the mountains of 
Ararat. After this the waters gradually decreased 
till the first day of the tenth month, when the tops 
of the mountains were seen. It was then that 
Noah sent forth, first, the raven, which flew hither 
and thither, resting probably on the mountain-tops, 
but not returning to the ark; and next, after an 
interval of seven days (cf. ver. 10), the dove, ‘* to 
see if the waters were abated from the ground” 
(i.e. the lower plain country). ‘But the dove 
found no rest for the sole of her foot, and she 
returned unto him into the ark.” After waiting 
for another seven days he again sent forth the dove, 
which returned this time with a fresh olive-leaf in 
her mouth, a sign that the waters were still lower. 
And once more, after another interval of seven days, 
he sent forth the dove, and she ‘‘ returned not 
again unto him any more,” having found a home 
for herself upon the earth. On reading this nar- 
yative it is difficult, it must be confessed, to re- 
concile the Janguage employed with the hypothesis 
of a partial deluge. The difficulty does not lie in 
the largeness of most of the terms used, but rather 
in the precision of one single expression. It is 
natural to suppose that the writer, when he speaks 
of “all flesh,” “all in whose nostrils was the 
breath of life,” refers only to his own locality. 
This sort of language is common enough in the 
Bible when only a small part of the globe is in- 
tended. The real difficulty lies in the connecting 
of this statement with the district in which Noah 
is supposed to have lived, and the assertion that the 
waters prevailed fifteen cubits upward. If the 
Ararat on which the ark rested be the present 
mountain of the same name, the highest peak of 
which is more than 17,000 feet above the sea it 
would have been quite impossible for this to have 
been covered, the water reaching 15 cubits, t.¢. 26 
feet above it, unless the whole earth were sub- 
merged. The plain meaning of the narrative is, 
that far as the eye could sweep, not a solitary 
mountain reared its head above the waste of waters. 
But there is no necessity for assuming that the 
ark stranded on the high peaks of the mountain 
now called Ararat, or even that that mountain was 
visible. Assuming, then, that the Ararat here 
mentioned is not the mountain of that name in 
Armenia, we may also assume the inundation to 
have been partial, and may suppose it to have ex- 
tended over the whole valley of’ the Euphrates, and 
eastward as far as the range of mountains running 
down to the Persian gulf, or further. As the 
inundation is said to have been caused by the 
breaking up of the fountains ot the great deep, us 
well as by the rain, some great and sudden sub- 
sidence ot the land may have taken place, accom- 
panied by an inrush of the waters of the Persian 
gulf, similar to what occurred in the Runon of 
Cutch, on the eastern arm of the Indus, in 1819, 
when the sea flowed in, and in a few hours con- 
verted a tract of land, 2000 square miles in area, 
into an inland sea or lagoon. It has sometimes 
been asserted that the facts of geology are con- 
clusive agninst the possibility of a universal deluge. 
Formerly, indeed, the existence of shells and corals 
at the top of high mountains was taken to be no 
less conclusive evidence the other way. They were 
constantly appealed to as a proof of the literal truth 
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of the Scripture narrative. Even within the last 
thirty years geologists like Cuvier and Buckland 
have thought that the superficial deposits might be 
referred to the period of the Noachian Flood. Sub- 
sequent investigation, however, showed that if the 
received chronology were even approximately cor- 
rect, this was out of the question, as these deposits 
must have tuken place thousands of years before 
the time of Noah, and indeed before the creation of 
man. So far then, it is clear, there is no evidence 
now on the earth's surface in favour of a universal 
deluge. But is there any positive geological evidence 
against it? Hugh Miller and other geologists have 
maintained that there is. They appeal to the fact 
that in various parts of the world, such as Auvergne 
in France, and along the flanks of Aetna, there are 
cones of loose scoriae and ashes belonging to long 
extinct volcanoes, which must be at least triple the 
antiquity of the Noachian Deluge, and which yet 
exhibit no traces of abrasion by the action of water. 
These loose cones, they argue, must have been swept 
away had the water of the Deluge ever reached 
them. But this argument is by no means con- 
clusive. There is, however, other evidence con 
clusive against the hypothesis of a universal deluge, 
miracle apart. “* The first effect of the covering or 
the whole globe with water would be a complete 
change in its climate, the general tendency being to 
lower and equalize the temperature of all parts of 
its surface. Part with this proces .--- 
would ensue the destruction of the great majority of 
marine animals, And this would take place, partly 
by reason of the entire change in climatal conditions, 
too sudden and general to be escaped by migration ; 
and, in still greater measure, in consequence of the 
sudden change in the depth of the water. Great 
multitudes of marine animals can only live between 
tide-marks, or at depths less than fifty fathoms ; 
and as by the hypothesis the land had to be de- 
pressed many thousands of feet in 8 few months, 
and to be raised again with equal celerity, it follows 
that the animals could not possibly have accom 
inodated themselves to such vast and rapid change. 
All the littoral animals, therefore, would have been 
killed. The race of acorn-shells and perivinkles 
would have been exterminated, and all the cordl- 
reefs of the Pacific would at once have been ae 
verted into dead coral, never to grow again. at 
so fur is this from being the case, that acorn-shells, 
periwinkles, and coral still survive, and there 
good evidence that they have continued to ceghen 
flourish for many thousands of years. On the 0 oa 
hand Noah was not directed to take marine nn! . 
of any kind into the ark, nor indeed is it ye 
see how they could have been preservir ane 
had the whole globe been submerged, the pales ad 
covering the land would at once have pagel Z 
every fresh-water fish, mollusk, and worm; a0 a 
none of these were taken into the ark, the ane 
species would have become extinct. Nothing ae a 
kind has occurred. Lastly, such experimey 


‘th regard to the action of sea 
have been made with rega leave very little en 
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months would 
the great majority of the plants, 
well. And yet HA ate rhe ca 
stock of plants with him 10 egaaet 
animals Fehich issued from it hed the sist wit 
difficulty in obtaining pasture. There fort ieving 
must be confessed, very strong grounds for 
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that no universal deluge ever occurred. Suppose {the Mahabhdrata, The account of the Flood in the 
the Flood, on the other hand, to have been local: | Koran is drawn apparently, partly from Biblical and 
sup for instance, the valley of the Euphrates | partly from Persian sources, In the main, no doubt, 
to have been submerged; and then the necessity | it follows the narrative in Genesis, but dwells at 
for preserving all the species of animals disappears. length on the testimony of Noah to the unbelieving, 
For, in the first place, there was nothing to prevent | Another peculiarity of this version is, that Noah 
the birds and many of the large mammals from | calls in vain to one of his sons to enter into the 
getting away; and in the next, the number of'| ark; he refuses, in the hope of escaping to a moun- 
species peculiar to that geographical area, and which | tain, and is drowned before his father’s eyes, A 
would be absolutely dcaorad: by its being flooded, | third cycle of traditions is to be found among the 
supposing they could not escape, is insignificant,” | American nations, These, as might be expected, 
All these considerations point with overwhelming | show occasionally some marks of resemblance to the 
force in the same direction, and compel us to be- | Asiatic legends, “Of the different nations that 
lieve, unless we suppose that a stupendous miracle | inhabit Mexico,” says A. von Humboldt, “the 
was wrought, that the Flood of Noah (like other following had paintings resembling the deluge of 
deluges of which we read) extended only over a | Coxcox, viz., the Aztecs, the Mixtecs, the Zapotecs, 
limited aren of the globe. It now only remains to| the Tlascaltecs, and the Mechoacans. The Noah, 
notice the later allusions to the catastrophe occur- | Xisuthrus, or Manu of these nations is termed Cox- 
ring in the Bible, and the traditions of it preserved | cox, Teo-Cipactli, or Tezpi. He saved himself with 
in other nations besides the Jewish. The word | his wife Pochiquetzat! in bark, or according to 
specially used to designate the Flood of Noah | other traditions on a raft.” A peculiarity of 
(Aammabbél) occurs in only one other passage of | many of these American Indian traditions must be 
Scripture, Ps. xxix. 10, In Is. liv. 9, the Flood is | noted, and that is, that the Flood, according to 
spoken of as “the waters of Noah.” In the N. T. them, usually took place in the time of the First 
our Lord gives the sanction of His own authority | Man, who, together with his family escape. It 
to the historical truth of the narrative, Matt, xxiv. | may not be amiss, before we go on to speak of the 
37 (cf. Luke xvii. 26). St. Peter speaks of the | traditions of more cultivated races, to mention the 
“long suffering of God,’ which “ waited in the legend still preserved among the inhabitants of the 
days of Noah.” And again, in his Second Epistle | Figf islands, although not belonging to our last 
(ii. 5) he cites it as an instance of the righteous | group. One more cycle of traditions we shal! 
judgment of God who spared not the old world, | notice—that, viz., of the Hellenic races. Hellas 
&c. The traditions of many nations have preserved | has two versions of a flood, one associated with 
the memory of a great and destructive flood from Ogyges and the other, in a far more elaborate form, 
which but a small part of mankind escaped. It is| with Deucalion. Both, however, are of late origin, 
not always very clear whether they point back toa|—they were unknown to Homer and Hesiod. 
common centre, or whether they were of national | Herodotus, though he mentions Dencalion as one 
growth. The traditions which come nearest to the | of the first kings of the Hellenes, says not a word 
Biblical account are those of the nations of Western | about the F lood (i. 56). Pindar is the first writer 
Asia. Foremost amongst these is the Chaldean. It | who mentions it (Olymp. ix. 371f.). It must be 
* Preserved in a fragment of Berosus, and tells how | confessed, that the later the narrative, the more 
Xisuthrus built a vessel in which he was saved | definite the form it assumes, and the more nearly 
from a great deluge, with different animals, birds, | it resembles the Mosaic account. It seems tolerably 
and quadrupeds, Other notices of a Flood may be | certain that the Egyptians had no records of the 
found (a) in the Phoenician mythology, where the | Deluge, at least if we are to credit Manetho. Nor 
victory of Pontus (the sea) over Demarous (the | has any such record been detected on the monu- 
earth) is mentioned : (5) in the Sibylline Oracles, | ments, or preserved in the mythology of Egypt. 
partly borrowed no doubt from the Biblical nar-| After the Mlood,—Noah’s first act after he left the 
rative, and partly perhaps from some Babylonian | ark was to build an altar, and to offer sacrifices. 
story. To these must be added (c) the Phrygian | This is the first altar of which we read in Scripture, 
story of king Annakos or Nannakos (Enoch) in | and the first burut sacrifice. Jehovah accepts the 
Iconium, who reached an age of more than 300 | sacrifice of Noah as the acknowledgment on the 
Years, foretold the Flood, and wept and prayed for | part of man that he desires reconciliation and com- 
his people, seeing the destruction that was coming | munion with God. Then follows the blessing of 
Upon them. Very curious, as showing what deep | God (Elohim) upon Noah and his sons. All living 
root this tradition must have taken in the country, | creatures are now given to man for food ; but ex- 
Is the fact that so late as the time of Septimius press provision is made that the blood (in which is 
Severus, a medal was struck at Apamea, on which | the life) should not be eaten. Next, God makes 
the Flood is commemorated. As belonging to this | provision for the security of human life. The 
cycle of tradition, must be reckoned also (1) the | blood of man, in which is his life, is yet more 
Syrian, related by Lucian, and connected with a| precious than the blood of beasts, Hence is laid 
huge chasm in the earth near Hieropolis into which | the first foundation of the civil power. Thus with 
the waters of the Flood are supposed to have | the beginning of a new world God gives, on the 
drained ; and (2) the Armenian quoted by Josephus, | ove hand, a promise which secures the stability of 
A second cycle of traditions is that of Eastern Asia. | the natural order of the universe, and, on the 
To this belong the Persian, Indian, and Chinese. | other hand, consecrates human life with a special 

e Persian is mixed up with its cosmogony, and | sanctity as resting upon these two pillars—the 
hence loses anything like an historical aspect. The | brotherhood of men, and man’s likeness to God. 
Bi inese story is, in many respects, singularly like the | Of the seven precepts of Noah, as they are called, 
sical. The Indian tradition appears in various | the observance of which was required of all Jewish 

rms. Of these, the one which most remarkably | proselytes, three only are here expressly mentioned. 
“grees with the Biblical account is that contained in | It is in the terms of the blessing and the covenant 
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made with Noah after the Flood that we find the 
strongest evidence that in the sense of the writer it 
was universal, é.¢., that it extended to all the then 
known world. The literal truth of the narrative 
obliges us to believe that the whole human race, 
except eight persons, perished by the waters of the 
flood. Noah is clearly the head of a new human 
family, the representative of the whole race. It is 
as such that God makes His covenant with him ; 
and hence selects a natural phenomenon as the sign 
of that covenant. The bow in the cloud, seen by 
every nation under heaven, is an unfailing witness 
to the truth of God. Was the rainbow, then, we 
ask, never seen before the flood? Was this “‘ sign 
in the heavens” beheld for the first time by the 
eight dwellers in the ark when, after their long 
imprisonment, they stood again upon the green 
earth, and saw the dark humid clouds spanned by 
its glorious arch? Such seems the meaning of 
the narrator. And yet this implies that there was 
no rain before the flood, and that the laws of nature 
were changed, at least in that part of the globe, by 
that event. Hence, many writers have supposed 
that the meaning of the passage is, not that the 
rainbow now appeared for the first time, but that 
it was now for the first time invested with the 
sanctity of a sign. It must be confessed, however, 
that this is not the natural interpretation of the 
words. Noah now for the rest of his life betook 
himself to agricultural pursuits, following in this 
the tradition of his family. It is particularly 
noticed that he planted a vineyard. Whether in 
ignorance of its properties or otherwise, we are not 
informed, but he drank of the juice of the grape 
till he became intoxicated and shamefully exposed 
himself in his own tent. One of his sons, Ham, 
mocked openly at his father’s disgrace. The others, 
with dutiful care and reverence, endeavoured to 
hide it. When he recovered from the effects of his 
intoxication, he declared that a curse should rest 
upon the sons of Ham. With the curse on his 
youngest son was joined a blessing on the other two. 
It is uncertain whether in the words “ And let him 
dwell in the tents of Shem,” “God,” or “ Japhet,” 
is the subject of the verb. At first it seems more 
natural to suppose that Noah prays that God 
would dwell there. But the blessing of Shem has 
been spoken already. It is better therefore to take 
Japhet as the subject. What then is meant by his 
dwelling in the tents of Shem? Not of course 
that he should so occupy them as to thrust out the 
original possessors; nor even that they should 
melt into one people; but as it would seem, that 
Japhet may enjoy the religious privileges of Shem. 
After this prophetic blessing we hear no more of 
the patriarch but the sum of his years, 

No'ah. One of the five daughters of Zelo- 
oe xxvi. 33, xxvii, 1, xxxvi. 11; Josh. 
xvii, 3). 

No-a'mon (Nah. iii. 8), No (Jer. xlvi. 25; Ez. 
xxx, 14, 15, 16), a city of Egypt, Thebae (Thebes), 
or Diospolis Magna. The second part of the first 
form is the name of AMEN, the chief divinity of 
Thebes, mentioned or alluded to in connexion with 
this place in Jeremiah, “Behold, 1 will punish 
Amon in No, and Pharaoh, and Egypt, with their 
gods, and their kings ;” and perhaps also alluded to 
- Ezekiel (xxx. 15). There is a difficulty as to 

e meaning of No. It seems most reasonable to 
suppose that No is a Shemitic name, and that Amon 
is added in Nahum (i. ¢.) to distinguish Thebes from 
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some other place bearing the same name, or on nc- 
count of the connexion of Amen with that city. 
Jerome supposes No to be either Alexandria or Egypt 
itself. Champollion takes it to be Diospolis in 
Lower Egypt; but Gesenius (J. c.), well observes 
that it would not then be compared in Nahum to 
Nineveh. This and the evidence of the Assyrian 
record leave no doubt that it is Thebes. The de- 
scription of No-Amon, as ‘‘ situate amoug the rivers, 
the waters round about it” (Nah. J. ¢.), remarkably 
characterizes Thebes, 

Nob (1 Sam. xxiii. 11; Neh. xi. 32) was a 
cerdotal city in the tribe of Benjamin, and situated 
on some eminence near Jerusalem. That it was 
on one of the roads which ded from the north to the 
capital, and within sight of it, is certain from the 
illustrative passage in which Isaiah (x. 28-32) de- 
scribes the approach of the Assyrian army. In this 
spirited sketch the poet sees the enemy pouring 
down from the north. It is implied here clearly 
that Nob was the last station in their line of march, 
whence the invaders could see Jerusalem, and whence 
they could be seen, as they “ shook the hand” in 
proud derision of their enemies. Nob was one of the 
places where the tabernacle, or ark of Jehovah, was 
kept for a time during the days of its wanderings 
before a home was provided for it on mount Zion 
(2 Sam. vi. 1, &.). A company of the Benjamites 
settled here after the return fiom the exile (Neb. 
xi. 32). But the event for which Nob was most 
noted in the Scripture annals, was 4 frightful mas- 
sacre which occurred there in the reign of Saul 
: Sam. xxii, 17-19). All trace of the name has 

isappeared from the country long ago. Jerome 
states that nothing remained in his time to indicate 
where it had heen. Geographers are not agreed 
to the precise spot with which we are to identify 
the ancient locality. Some of the conjectures 0! 
this point may deserve to be mentioned. Kieperts 
Map places Nob at El-Isdwich, not far from Anata, 
about a mile north-west of Jerusalem. But it 
must be regarded as fatal to this identification that 
Jerusalem is not to be seen from that point. nf 
Porter expresses the confident belief that Nob is 
be sought on a low peaked tell, a little to the rig 
of the northern road and opposite to Shéfat. 3 i; 
Nob spoken of above is not to be confounded ui 
another which Jerome mentions 10 the plain ° 
Sharon, not far from Lydda. ; 

No'bah. The name conferred by the ane 
of KENATH and the villages in dependence 00 om 
his new acquisition (Num. xxxii. 42). For ie male 
period after the establishment. of the Israeli 
the new name remained, and 1s U 
course taken by Gideon in his chase after i - 
Zalmunna (Judg. viii. 11). But it is no age 
heard of, and the original appellation, as Ma whi h 
such cases, appears to have recovered its hola, xi 
it has since retained; for in the slightly ™ io the 
form of Kunavdt it is the name of the place 
present day. 


rid fs) 
No’bah. An Israelite warrior (Num. xxii. 42), 


Manassite, who during the 
conquest 
sessed himself of the town of koe De ee dangh 
lages or hamlets dependent upon it (Hed. 
ters”), and gave them his own nam® 
Nod. . (Cain. ; 

No' a the ag of an Arab tribe me 
only in 1 Chr. v. 19, in the account : pa tite 
the Reubenites, the Gadites, and the half o 
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of Manasseh, against the Hagarites (verses 9-22, ver. | 


19). It has been supposed that Nodab was one of 
the sons of Ishmael. ut we have no other mention 


the name, in the time of the record, was that of a 
tribe sprung from such descendant. 

No'é. The patriarch Noah (Tob. iv. 12; Matt. 
xxiv. 37, 38; Luke iii. 36, xvii. 26, 27). 

No'eba = NEkopa | (1 Esdr. v. 31; comp. Ezr. 
ii, 48). 

No'gah. One ofehe thirteen sons of David who 
were born to him in Jerusalem (1 Chr. iii. 7, 
xiv. 6). 

Nothah, The fourth son of Benjamin (1 Chr. 
viii. 2). 

Non Nan, the father of Joshua (1 Chr. vii. 27). 

Noph (Is. xix. 13, Jer. ii. 16, Ez. xxx. 13, 16), 
Morn (Hos, ix. 6), a city of Egypt, Memphis. 
These forms are contracted from the ancient 
‘Egyptian common name, MEN-NUFR, or MEN- 
NEFRU, “the good abode,” or perhaps “ the abode 
of the good one.” The Hebrew forms are regarded 
as representing colloquial forms of the name, current 
with the Shemites, if not with the Egyptians also. 
It is probable that the epithet “good” refers to 
Osiris, whose sacred animal Apis was here wor- 
shipped. As the great upper Egyptian city is cha- 
Tacterized in Nahum as “ situate among the rivers’’ 
(iii. 8), so in Hosea the lower Egyptian one is dis- 
tinguished by its Necropolis. 

No'phah, a place mentioned only in Num. 
xsi, 30, in the remarkable song apparently com- 
posed by the Amorites after their conquest of 
Heshbon from the Moabites, and therefore of an 
eatlier date than the Israelite invasion. It is named 
with Dibon and Medeba, and was possibly in the 
neighbourhood of Heshbon. A name very similar 
to Nophah is Nobah, which is twice mentioned. 
Ewald decides that Nophah is identical with the 
latter of these, 

_ Nose-jewel (Gen. xxiv. 22; Ex. xxxv. 22 “ ear- 
ring ;" Is, iii, 21; Ez. xvi. 12, “jewel on the fore- 
head”), A ring of metal, sometimes of gold or 
silver, passed usually through the right nostril, and 
Wom by way of ornament by women in the East. 
Its diameter is usually 1 in. or 19 in., but some- 
times as much as 34 in. Upon it are strung beads, 
coral, or jewels. In Egypt it is now almost con- 
fined to the lower classes, 

N » Like most Oriental nations, it is pro- 
bable that the Hebrews in their written calculations 
made use of the letters of the alphabet. That they 
did 60 in post-Babylonian times we have conclusive 

ence in the Maccabaean coins; and it is highly 
probable that this was the case also in earlier times. 

ut though, on the one hand, it is certain that in 
all existing MSS. of the Hebrew text of the O. T. 

“numerical expressions are written at length, yet, 

on the other, the variations in the several versions 
een themselves and from the Hebrew text, 

to the evident inconsistencies in numerical 
statement between certain passages of that text 
Itself, seem to prove that some shorter mode of 
Writing was originally in vogue, liable to be mis- 
understood, and in Lect misunderstood by copyists 
and translators. These variations appear to have 
Proceeded from the alphabetic method of writing 
umbers. There can be little doubt, however, that 
Some at least of the numbers mentioned in Scripture 
“te intended to be representative rather than deter- 
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minative. Certain numbers, as 7, 10, 40, 100, 
were regarded as giving the idea of completeness: 


_ Without entering into St. Augustine’s theory of 
of Nodab, and it is probable that he was a grand- 
’ son or other descendant of the patriarch, and that 


this usage, we may remark that the notion of re- 
presentative numbers in certain cases is one ex- 
tremely common among Eastern nations, who have 
a prejudice against counting their possessions accur- 
ately; that it enters largely into many ancient 
systems of chronology, and that it is found in the 
philosophical and metaphysical speculations not on! y 
of the Pythagorean and other ancient schools of phi- 
losophy, both Greek and Roman, but also in those 
of the later Jewish writers, of the Gnostics, and 
also of such Christian writers as St, Augustine 
himself. We proceed to give some instances of 
numbers used (a), representatively, and thus pro- 
bably by design indefinitely or (b), definitely, but, 
as we may say preferentially, ¢. ¢., because some 
meaning (which we do not in all cases understand) 
was attached tothem. 1, Seven, as denoting either 
plurality or completeness, is so frequent as to make 
a selection only of instances necessary, ¢. g. seven- 
fold, Gen. iv, 24; seven times, f. e. completely, 
Lev. xxvi. 24; Ps, xii. 6; seven (f¢. many) ways, 
Deut. xxviii. 25. 2. Ten as a preferential sumber 
is exemplified in the Ten Commandments and the 
law of Tithe. 3. Seventy, as compounded of 
7X10, appears frequently, ¢.g., seventy fold (Gen. 
iv. 24; Matt. xviii. 22). Its definite use appears 
in the offerings of 70 shekels (Num. vii. 13, 19, 
and toll.) ; the 70 elders (xi. 16) ; 70 years of cap- 
tivity (Jer. xxv. 11). 4. Five appears in the table 
of punishments, of legal requirements (Ex, xxii. 1; 
Lev. v. 16, xxi. 14, xxvii. 15; Num. v. 7, xviii. 
16), and in the five empires of Daniel (Dan. ii.). 
5. Four is used in reference to the 4 winds (Dan. 
vii. 2); and the so-called 4 corners of the earth ; 
the 4 creatures, each with 4 wings and 4 faces, of 
Ezekiel (i. 5 and foll.); 4 rivers of’ Paradise (Gen. 
ii, 10); 4 beasts (Dan. vii., and Rev. iv. 6); the 
4 equal-sided Temple-chamber (Ez. xl. 47). 6. 
Three was regarded, both by the Jews and other 
nations, as a specially complete and mystic number. 
7. Twelre (3 x 4) appears in 12 tribes, 12 stones 
in the high-priest’s breast-plate, 12 Apostles, 12 
foundation-stones, and 12 gates (Rev. xxi. 19-21). 
&. Forty appears in many enumerations; 40 days 
of Moses (Ex. xxiv. 18); 40 years in the wilderness 
(Num, xiv. 34); 40 days and nights of Elijah (1 K. 
xix. 8). 9. One hundred.—100 cubits’ length of 
the Tabernacle-court (Ex. xxvii. 18); 100 men, 
i. ¢. a large number (Lev, xxvi. 8); Gideon’s 300 
men (Judg. vii. 6); leader of 100 men (1 Chr. xii. 
14); 100 stripes (Prov. xvii, 10, &.). 10. Lastly, 
the mystic number 666 (Rev. xiii. 18). 

Numbering. [Censvus.] 

Numbers, the Fourth Book of the Law or Pen- 
tateuch. It takes its name in the LXX. and Vulg. 
(whence our ‘ Numbers’) from the double number- 
ing or census of the people. A. Contents.—Thv 
Book may be said to contain generally the history 
of the Israelites from the time of their leaving 
Sinai, in the second year after the Exodus, till their 
arrival at the borders of the Promised Land in the 
fortieth year of their journeyings. It consists of 
the following principal divisions :—I. The prepara- 
tions for the departure from Sinai (i. 1-x. 10). 
lI. The journey from Sinai to the borders of Canaan 
(x. ll-xiv. 45). III. A brief notice of laws given, 
and events which transpired, during the thirty-seven 
years’ wandering in the wilderness (xv. 1-xix, 22). 
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IV. The history of the Inst year, from the second | are employed by the Moabites to weaken the Israel- 
arrival of the Israelites in Kadesh till they reach | ites, especially through the influence of the Moabitish 
‘‘ the plains of Moab by Jordan near Jericho” (xx. | women (xxv. 1). The book concludes with a re 
1—xxxvi. 13).—I. (a.) The object of the encamp- capitulation of the various encampments of the 
ment at Sinai has been accomplished. It is now Israelites in the desert (xxxiii. 1-49) ; the command 
time to depart in order that the object may be|to destroy the Canaanites (xxiii. 50-56); the 
achieved for which Israel has been sanctified. That boundaries of the Promised Land, and the men ap- 
object is the occupation of the Promised Land. | pointed to divide it (xxxiv.); the appointment of 
Therefore Israel must be organized as Jehovah's | the cities of the Levites and the cities of refuge 
army: and to this end a mustering of all who are | (xxxv.); and further directions respecting heiresses. 
capable of bearing arms is necessary. Hence the | B. Integrity.—This, like the other books of the 
book opens with the numbering of the people, | Pentateuch, is supposed by many critics to consist 
chapters i.-iv. These contain, first, the census of 
all the tribes or clans (chap. i.); secoadly, the 
arrangement of the camp, and the order of march 
(chap. ii.); thirdly, the special and separate census 
of the Levites (chaps. iii., iv.). (b.) Chapters v., 
vi, Certain laws apparently supplementary to the 
legislation in Leviticus. (c.) Chapters vii. 1—x. 10. 
Events occurring at this time, and regulations con- 
nected with them.—II. March from Sinai to the 
borders of Canaan. (a.) We have here, first, the 
order of march described (x. 14-28); the appeal of 
Moses to his father-in-law, Hobab, to accompany 
them in their journeys; and the chant which ac- 
companied the moving and the resting of the ark 
(vers, 35, 36). (6.) An account of several of the lol 
stations and of the events which happened at them | long chap. i. 1-x. 28; xi. 1-xii, 16; xiii, 1x. 
‘x, 11-xii. 15); the sending of the spies from the | 13; xx. 22-29; xxi. 10-12; xxii. 1; x2¥. 1-x1x1. 
wilderness of Paran (et Tyh), their report, the | 54; xxxii. 1-32 ; xxxiii, I-xxxvi. 19. To the Je- 
refusal of the people to enter Canaan, their rejection | hovist, xi. 1—xii. 16 ; xxii, 2-xxiv. 25 5 Xxx. 8, &e. 
in consequence,- and their rash attack upon the But the grounds on which this distinction of docu- 
Amalekites, which resulted in a defeat (xii. 16—xiv. ments rests are in every respect most unsatisfactory. 
45).—III. What follows must be referred appar- | The use of the divine names, which was the start- 
ently to the thirty-seven years of wanderings; but ing-point of this criticism, ceases to be a criterion 5 
we have no notices of time or place (xv. 1-xix.).— | and certain words and phrases, & particular manner 
IV. (a.) The narrative returns abruptly to’ the | or colouring, the narrative of miracles or prophecies, 
second encampment of the Israelites in Kadesh. | are supposed to decide whether a passage ongs to 
Here Miriam dies, and the people murmur for | the earlier or the later document. In chap. 30 
water, and Moses and Aaron are not allowed to| we havea remarkable instance of the jeslousy with 
enter the Promised Land (xx. 1-13). They in-| which the authority of Moses was regarded even in 
tended perhaps, as before, to enter Canaan from the | his own family. Considering the almost absolute 
south. They therefore desired a passage through | nature of that authority, this is perhaps hardly to 
the country of Edom. The Edomites refused the 
request, and turned out in arms to defend their 
border. ‘he Israelites abandoned the attempt as 
hopeless and turned southwards, keeping along the 
western borders of Idumaea til] they reached Ezion- 
geber (xx. 14-21). On their way southwards they 
stop at Mount Hor, or rather at Moserah, on the 
edge of the Edomite territory; and from this spot 
it would seem that Aaron, accompanied by his bro- 
ther Moses and his son Eleazar, quitted the camp 
in order to ascend the mountain. After Aaron’s 
death, the march is continued southward. The 
passage (xxi. 1-3) which speaks of the Canaanite 
king of Arad as coming out against the Israelites is 
clearly out of place, standing as it does after the 
mention of Aaron’s death on Mount Hor. Arad is 
in the south of Palestine. The attack therefore must 
have been made whilst the people were yet in the 
neighbourhood of Kadesh. (6.) There is again a 
gap in the narrative, We are told nothing of the 
march along the eastern edge of Edom, but sud- 
denly find ourselves transported to the borders of 
Moab. Here the Israelites successively encounter 
and defeat the kings of the Amorites and of Bashan 
(xxi. 10-35), Their successes alarm the king of Moab, 
who, distrusting his superiority in the field, sends 
for a magician to curse his enemies; hence the epi- 
rode of Balaam (xxii. 1-xxiv. 25). Other artifices 





































documents. According to De Wette, the following 
portions are the work of the Elohist:—Chap. i. 
1-x, 28; xiii, 2-16 (in its original, though not in 
its present form); XV. } xvi, 1, 2-11, 16-23, 
24(?); xvii-xix.; Xx. 1-13, 22-29; xxv.-xxxI. 
except perhaps xxvi. 8-11); xxxii, 5, 28-42 
vers, 1-4 uncertain); xxxiii.-xxxvi. The rest of 
the book is, according to him, by the Jehovist or 
later editor. Vaihinger finds traces of three dis- 
tinct documents, which he ascribes severally to the 
pre-Elohist, the Elohist, and the Jehovist. To the 
first he assigns chap. x. 29-36; xi. 1-12, 16 (in 
its original form); xx. 14-21; xxi. 1-9, 13-35; 
xxxii, 33-42; xxxiii, 55, 56. To the Elohist be- 
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On these grounds, 15 ¥ 

distinctly a cari 
of Balaam’s prophecies, Ewald gives tis ep 
his Fifth Necvator, or the latest editor of at Dare 
teuch. This writer he supposes to have liv’ 
the former half of the 8th century B.C. sage 
he accounts for the reference to Assyria 


put into his mouth by a clever, but not ngs bape 
pulous, writer of the time of Isaiah. B : 
of criticism is so purely arbitrary at } tbat it 
merits a serious refutation, 00 lee A 
rests entirely on the assumption that 1 P P 


of a compilation from two or three, or more, earlier 
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there is no such thing as prediction. Even granting 
that this episode is not by the same writer as the 
rest of the book of Numbers, there seems no valid 
reason to doubt its antiquity, or its rightful claim 
to the place which it at present occupies. There is 
nothing more remarkable in the early history of 
Israel than Balaam’s appearance. Summoned trom 
his home by the Euphrates, he stands by his red 
altar-fires, weaving his dark and subtle sorceries, 
or goes to seek for enchantment, hoping, as he 
looked down upon the tents of Israel among the 
acacia-groves of the valley, to wither them with 
his word, yet constrained to bless, and to foretell 
their future greatness. The Book of Numbers is 
rich in fragments of ancient poetry, some of them 
of great beauty, and all throwing an interesting 
light on the character of the times in which they 
were composed. Such, for instance, is the blessing 
of the high-priest (vi. 24-26). Such too are the 
chants which were the signal for the Ark to move 
when the people journeyed, and for it to rest when 
they were about toencamp. In chap. xxi. we have 
a passage cited from a book called the ‘ Book of the 
Wars of Jehovah.’ This was probably a collection 
of ballads and songs composed on different occasions 
by the watch-fires of the camp, and for the most 
part, though not perhaps exclusively, in comme- 
moration of the victories of the Israelites over their 
enemies, The fragment quoted from this collection 
is difficult, because the allusions in it are obscure. 
The Israelites had reached the Arnon, ‘ which,” 
says the historian, “forms the border of Moab, 
and separates between the Moabites and’ Amorites.”’ 
“ Wherefore it is said,” he continues, “ in the Book 
of the Wars of Jehovah, 
‘ Vaheb in Suphah and the torrent-beds ; 
Arnon and the slope of the torrent beds 


Which turneth to where Ar Heth, 
And which leaneth upon the border of Moab,’ " 


The next is a song which was sung on the digging 
of a well at a spot where they encamped, and which 
from this circumstance was called Beér, or ‘The 
Well.’ It runs as follows :— 
“Spring u “ell! ; 

Wellewtache ie prince he ai: 

Which the nobles of the people bored 

With the sceptre-of-office, with their staves.” 
This song, first sung at the digging of the well, 
Was afterwards no doubt commonly used by those 
who came to draw water, The maidens of Israel 
chanted it one to another, verse by verse, as they 
toiled at the bucket, and thus beguiled their Jabour. 
Immediately following this ‘Song of the Well,’ 
comes a song of victory, composed after a defeat of 
the Moabites and the occupation of their territory. 
It is in a taunting, mocking strain; and is com- 
monly considered to have been written by some 
Israelitish bard on the occupation of the Amorite 
territory. Yet the manner in which it is intro- 
duced would rather lead to the belief that we have 
here the translation of an vld Amorite ballad; com- 
memorating the conquest of Sihon from Moab. If 
“Whe song is of Hebrew origin, then the former part 
of it is a biting taunt. C. The alleged discre- 
Pancies between many statements in this and the 
other books of the Pentateuch, will be found dis- 
cussed in other articles, DEUTERONOMY ; EXODUS; 

ENTATEUCH, 
Nume'nius, son of Antiochus, was seut by Jo- 

nathan on an embassy to Rome (1 Mace, xii. 16) 
and Sparta (xii. 17), to renew the friendly con- 
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nexions between these nations and the Jews, c. L.c. 
144, He was again despatched to Rome by Simon, 
c, B.C. 141 (1 Mace. xiv. 24), 

Nun. The father of the Jewish captain Joshua 
(Ex. xxxili. 11, &c.). His genealogical descent 
trom Ephraim is recorded in 1 Chr. vii. 

Nurse. It is clear, both from Scripture and 
from Greek and Roman writers, that in ancient 
times the position of the nurse, wherever one was 
maintained, was one of much honour and import- 
ance. (See Gen. xxiv. 59, xxxv. 8; 2 Sam, iv. 4; 
2 K. xi. 2; 3 Macc. i, 20.) The same term is 
applied to a foster-father or mother, e. g., Num, xi. 
12; Ruthiv. 16; Is. xlix, 25. In great families 
male servants, probably eunuchs in later times, 
were entrusted with the charge of the boys, 2 K. 
x. 1, 5. 

Nuts. The representative in the A, V. of the 
words botnim and egéz. 1. Botnim. Among the 
good things of the land which the sons of Israel 
were to take as a present to Joseph in Egypt, men- 
tion is made ot botnim, There can scarcely be a 
doubt that the botnim denote the fruit of the Pis- 
tachio tree (/’istacia vera), though most modern 
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Pislucia cera 


versions are content with the general term nus. 
Syria and Palestine have been long famous tor 
Pistachio-trees. The district around Aleppo is espe- 
cially celebrated for the excellence of the Pistachio 
nuts; the town of Batna in the same district is be- 
lieved to derive its name from this circumstance : 
Betonim, a town of the tribe of Gad (Josh. xiii. 26), 
has in all probability a similar etymology. There 
is scarcely any allusion to the occurrence of the 


Pistacia vera in Palestine amongst the writings of 


modern travellers. Dr. Hooker saw only two or 


three pistachio-trees in Palestine. These were out- 


side the north gate of Jerusalem. But ne says the 
tree is cultivated at Beirut and elsewhere in Syria. 
2. Egéz occurs only in Cant. vi. 11. The Hebrew 
word in all probability is here to be understood to 
refer to the Walnut-tree. According to Josephus 
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the Valonia oak, which is said to be common in 
Gilead and Bashan. Another species of oak, besides 
those named above, is the Quercus infectoria, which 
is common in Galilee and Samaria. It is rather a 
small tree in Palestine, and seldom grows above 
30 feet high, though in ancient times it might have 
been a noble tree. 

Oath. I. The principle on which an oath is held 
to be binding is incidentally laid down in Heb. vi. 
16, viz. as an ultimate appeal to divine authority 
to ratify an assertion. There the Almighty is re 
presented as promising or denouncing with an oath, 
i. e. doing so in the most positive and solemn 
manner.—ll. On the same principle, that oath bas 
always been held most binding which appealed to 
the highest authority, both as regards individuals 
and communities. (a) Thus believers in Jehovah 
appealed to Him, both judicially and extra-judicially. 
(b) Appeals of this kind to authorities recognised 
respectively by adjuring parties were regarded as 
bonds of international security, and their infraction 
as being not only grounds of international com- 
plaint, but also offences against divine justice.— 
IIf. As a consequence of this principle, (2) appeals 
to God’s name on the one hand, and to heathen 
deities on the other, are treated in Scripture as tests 
of’ allegiance (Ex. xxiii. 13, xxxiv. 6; Dent, xur. 
12, &c.). (b) So also the sovereigns name ls 
sometimes used as a form of obligation (Gen. alii, 
15; 2 Sam. xi. 11, xiv. 19).—IV. Other forms of 
oath, serious or frivolous, are mentioned, some 0! 
which are condemned by our Lord (Matt. v. 33, 
xxiii, 16-22; and see Jam, v. 12). As to the sub- 
ject matter of vaths the following cases may 
mentioned :—1. Agreement or stipulation for per 
formance of certain acts (Gen. xiv. 22, xxiv. 2, 8, 
9, &c.). 2. Allegiance to a sovereign, oF obedience 
from an inferior to a superior (Eccl. vill. 2; 2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 13; 1K. xviii. 10). 3. Promissory 
of a ruler (Josh. vi. 26; 1 Sam. xiv. 24, 28, &c,). 
Priests took no oath of office (Heb. vil. 21). 4 
Vow made in the form of an oath (Lev. ¥. 4). 
5, Judicial oaths. (a) A man receiving 4 pledge 
from a neighbour was required, in case of aa tl 
happening to the pledge, to clear himself by 0 
of the blame of damage (Ex. xxii. 10, 115 74 
viii. 31; 2 Chr, vi. 22). (b) It appears eat 
nesses were examined on oath, and that 8 
witness, or one guilty of suppression of the trutt, 
was to be severely punished (Lev. v. 13 iiss 
24; Deut, xix. 16-19). (c) A wife suspect oe 
incontinence was required to clear herself by 
(Num. v. 19-22). The forms of adjuration 
tioned in Scripture are—I. Lifting up he: Da 
Witnesses laid their hands on the head of the ac 
cused (Gen. xiv, 22; Lev. xxiv. 14; rasta 
40; Is. ii. 7). 2. Putting the hand une’ 
thigh of the person to whom the promise was : ie 
It has been explained (a) as having reference in 
covenant of circumcision ; (0) 85 containing * P zs 
ciple similar to that of phallic symbolism : Zee 
referring to the promised Messiah, 3. Oa -~ - 
sometimes taken iri altar, glen ge Jere: 
stand the ge, if the persons 
salem, in pon looking towards the ple 
(1 K. viii. 31; 2 Chr. vi. 22). Eanes 
victim and passing between oF distributrs <e 
pieces (Gen. xv. 10, 17; Jer. xxxiv. nee ay the 
sanctity of oaths was carefully incules ae 
Law, so the crime of perjary was strong vi be 
demned; and to a false witness the same P' 


the walnut-tree was formerly common, and grew 
most Juxuriantly around the lake of Gennesareth. 

Nym’phas, a wealthy and zealous Christian in 
Laodicea, Col. iv. 15. 
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Oak. The following Hebrew words, which appear 
to be merely various forms of the same root, occur 
in the O. T. as the names of some species of oak, 
viz. él, éldh, élén, ildn, alléh, and allon. 1. El 
occurs only in the sing. number in Gen. xiv. 6 
( El-paran”). It is uncertain whether él should 
be joined with Paran to form a proper name, or 
whether it is to be taken separately, as the “‘ tere- 
binth,’”’ or the “oak,” or the ‘ ove,” of Paran. 
Three plural forms of é occur; élim, éloth, and 
élath. Elim, the second station where the Israelites 
halted after they had crossed the Red Sea, in all 
probability derived its name from the seventy palm- 
trees there; the name é/, which more particularly 
signifies an ‘‘oak,’’ being here put for any grove or 
plantation. Similarly the other plural form, éléth 
élath, may refer, as Stanley conjectures, to the 
palm-grove at Akuba. The plural élim occurs in 
Is. i. 29, where probably ‘oak’? are intended: in 
Is, Ixi, 3, and Ez. xxxi. 14, any strong flourishing 
trees may be denoted. 2. Elah (* oak,” ‘elah,” 
“: teil-tree” in Is. vi. 13; “elms” in Hos. iv. 13). 
There is much difficulty in determining the exact 
meanings of the several varieties of the term men- 
tioned above. Celsius has endeavoured to shew 
that él, élim, élén, élah, and allah, all stand for the 
terebinth-tree (Pistacia terebinthus), while allén 
denotes an oak. Rosenmiiller gives the terebinth 
to él and éléh, and the oak to alléh, allén, and élén. 
That various species of oak may well have deserved 
the appellation of mighty trees is clear from the 
fact, that noble oaks are to this day occasionally 
seen in Palestine and Lebanon. If we examine the 
claims of the terebinth to represent the édh, we 
shall see that in point of size it cannot compete 
with some of the oaks of Palestine. Dr. Thomson 
(The Land and the Book, p. 243) remarks on this 
point: ‘There are more mighty oaks here in this 
immediate vicinity (Mejdel es-Shems) than there 
are terebinths in all Syria and Palestine together.” 
Two oaks (Quercus pseudo-coccifera and Q. aegi- 
lops) are well worthy of the name of mighty trees ; 
though it is equally true that over a greater part 
of the country the oaks of Palestine are at present 
merely bushes. 3. Zlén occurs frequently in the 
0. T., and denotes, there can be little doubt, some 
kind of oak. 4. Zlén is found only in Dan. iv. as 
the tree which Nebuchadnezzar saw in his dream. 
5. Alléh occurs only in Josh. xxiv. 26, and is cor- 
rectly rendered ‘‘oak” by the A.V. 6. Allén is 
uniformly rendered “oak” by the A. V. and has 
always been so understood by commentators. It 
should be stated that allén occurs in Hos. iv. 13, 
as distinguished from the other form lah; conse- 
quently it is necessary to suppose that two different 
trees are signified by the terms, We believe that 
the difference is specific, and not generic—that two 
species of oaks are denoted by the Hebrew terms: 
allén may stand for an evergreen oak, as the Quer- 
cus pseudo-coccifera, and éléh for one of the de- 
ciduous kinds. The oaks of Bashan belong in all 
probability to the species known as Quercus aegilops, 


OBADIAH 


ment was assigned which was due for the crime to 
which he testified (Ex. xx. 7; Lev. xix, 12 ; Deut. 
xix. 16-19; Ps. xv. 4; Jer. v, 2, vii, 9; Ez. xvi. 
59; Hos. x. 4; Zech. viii.e17), The Christian 
practice in the matter of oaths was founded in great 
measure on the Jewish. Thus the oath on the 


Gospels was an imitation of the Jewish practice of 


Placing the hands on the book of the Law. ‘The 
most solemn Mohammedan oath is made on the 
open Koran. Bedouin Arabs use various sorts of 
adjuration, one of which somewhat resembles the 
oath “by the Temple.” The person takes hold of 
the middle tent-pole, and swears by the life of the 
tent and its owners. The stringent nature of 
the Roman military oath, and the penalties attached 
to infraction of it, ‘are alluded to, more or less cer- 
tainly, in several places in N. T., €. g. Matt. viii. 
9, Acts xii. 19, xvi. 27, xxvii. 42, 

Obadiah. 1. The sons of Obadiah are enumer- 
ated in a corrupt passage of the genealogy of the 
tribe of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 21).—2, According to 
the received text, one of the five sons of Izrahiah, a 
descendant of Issachar and a chief man of his tribe 
(1 Chr. vii, 3)—-8, One of the six sons of Azel, 
a descendant of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 38, ix. 44), 
4. A Levite, son of Shemaiah, and descended from 
Jeduthun (1 Chr. ix. 16). He appears to have 

4 principal musician in the Temple choir in 
the time of Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 25).—5. The 
second of the lion-faced Gadites, who joined David 
at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 9).—-6. One of the princes of 
Judah in the reien of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 7). 
~7. The son of Jehiel, of the sons of Joab, who 
came up in the second caravan with Ezra (Ezr. 
Vili, 9).—8, A priest, or family of priests, who 
sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x, 5).o0 
8, The prophet Obadiah. We know nothing of 

except what we can gather from the short 
book which bears his name. The Hebrew tradition 
adopted by St. Jerome, and maintained by <Abra- 
banel and Kimchi, that he is the same person as 
the Obadiah of Ahab’s reign, is as destitute of 
foundation as another account, also suggested by 
Abrabanel, which makes him to have been a con- 
verted Idumaean. The question of his date must 
depend upon the interpretation of the 11th verse of 
his prophecy. He there speaks of the conquest of 
Jerusalem and the captivity of Jacob. If he is 
referring to the well-known captivity by Nebu- 
adnezzar he must have lived at the time of the 
Babylonish captivity, and have prophesied subse- 
quently to the year B.c, 588, If, further, his pro- 
Phecy against Edom found its first fulfilment in the 
Conquest of that country by Nebuchadnezzar in 
- Year B.C. 583, we have its date fixed. It must 
ave been uttered at some time in the five years 
Which intervened between those two dates. The 
Oe eument of any weight for the early date of 
badiah is his Position in the list of the books of the 
minor prophets, Why should he have been in- 
a sere Amos and Jonah if his date is about 
te 3? Schnurrer seems to answer this ques- 
eh satisfactorily when he says that the prophecy 
ny 1s an amplification of the last five verses 
bok ne and was therefore placed next after the 
of Amos, The book of Obadiah is a sustained 
aera of the Edomites, melt » as is the 
hie of the Hebrew prophets (cf. Joel iii., Am. ix.), 
: Bee of the future glories of Zion, when the 
es of the Lord should have wrought her deliver- 

*e and have repaid double upon her enemies, 
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Previous to the captivity, the Edomites were in a 
similar relation to the Jews to that which the Sae 
Maritans afterwards held. They were near neigh- 
bours, and they were relatives. The Edomites are 
the types of those who ought to be friends and are 
not—of those who ought to be helpers, but in the 
day of calamity are found « standing on the other 
side.” The prophet complains that they looked on 
and rejoiced in the destruction of Jerusalem ; that 
they triumphed over her and plundered her; and 
that they cut off the fugitives who were probably 
making their way through Idumaea to Egypt. The 
last six verses are the most important part of 
Obadiah’s prophecy. The vision presented to the 
prophet is that of Zion triumphant over the Idu- 
maeans and all her enemies, restored to her ancient 
possessions, and extending her borders northward 
and southward and eastward and westward. He 
sees the house of Jacob and the house of Joseph 
consuming the house of Esau as fire devours stubble 
(ver. 18). The inhabitants of the city of Jeru- 
salem, now captive at Sepharad, are to return to 
Jerusalem, and to occupy not only the city itself, 
but the southern tract of Judaea (ver. 20). Those 
who had dwelt in the southern tract are to overrun 
and settle in Idumaea (ver. 19). The former in- 
habitants of the plain country are also to establish 
themselves in Philistia (ib.). To the north the- 
tribe of Judah is to extend itself as far as the fields 
of Ephraim and Samaria, while Benjamin, thus dis- 
placed, takes possession of Gilead (ib.). The captives. 
of the ten tribes are to occupy the northern region 
from the borders of the enlarged Judah as far as 
Sarepta near Sidon (ver. 20). The question is 
asked, Have the prophet’s denunciations of the 
Edomites been fulfilled, and has his vision of Zion’s 
glories been realised? Typically, partially, and 


imperfectly they have been fulfilled, but they await 


a fuller accomplishment. The first fulfilment of 
the denunciation on Edom in all probability took 
place a few years after its utterance. Five years 
after the capture of Jerusulem Nebuchadnezzar re- 
duced the Ammonites and Moabites, and after their 
reduction made an expedition into Egypt. This he 
could hardly have done without at the same time 
reducing Idumaea. A more full, but still only 
partial and typical, fulfilment would have taken 
place in the time of John Hyrcanus, who utterly 
reduced the Idumaeans. Similarly the return from 
the Babylonish captivity would typically and im- 
perfectly fulfil the promise of the restoration of 
Zion and the extension of her borders. The full 
completion of the prophetical descriptions of the 
glories of Jerusalem—the future golden age towards 
which the seers stretched their hands with fond 
yearnings—is to be looked for in the Christian, 
not in the Jewish Zion—in the antitype rather than 
in the type. The book of Obadiah is a favourite 
study of the modern Jews, It is here especially 
that they read the future fate of their own nation 
and of the Christians. Those unversed in their 
literature may wonder where the Christians are 
found in the book of Obadiah. But it is a fixed 
principle of Rabbinical interpretation that by Edom- 
ites are prophetically meant Christians, and that by 
Edom is: meant Rome. Abrabanel has written a 
commentary on Obadiah resting on this hypotheeis 
as its basis. The first nine verses of Obadiah are 
so similar to Jer. xlix. 7, &c., that it is evident 
that one of the two prophets must have had the 
prophecy of the other before him. Which of the 
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two wrote first is doubtful. Those who give an 
early date to Obadiah thereby settle the question. 

Those who place him later leave the question open, 

as he would in that case be a contemporary of Je- 
—yemiah.—10. An officer of high rank in the court 

of Ahab, who is described as “over the house,” 
that is, apparently, lord high chamberlain, or mayor 
of the palace (1 K. xviii. 3). His influence with 
the king must have been great to enable him to 
retain his position, though a devout worshipper of 
Jehovah, during the fierce persecution of the pro- 
phets by Jezebel. At the peril of his life he con- 
cealed a hundred of them in caves, and fed them 
there with bread and water, But he himself does 
not seem to have been suspected (1 K. xviii. 4, 13). 
The occasion upon which Obadiah appears in the 
history shows the confidential nature of his office 
(1 K. xviii, 7-16). According to the Jewish tia- 
dition preserved in Ephrem Syrus, Obadiah the 
chief officer of Ahab was the same with Obadiah 
the prophet. He was of Shechem in the land of 


Ephraim, and a disciple of Elijah, and was the third | 


captain of fifty who was sent by Ahaziah (2 K. 
i. 13).—11, The father of Ishmaiah, who was chief 
of the tribe of Zebulon in David's reign (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 19).—=12, A Merarite Levite in the reign of 
Josiah, and one of the overseers of the workmen in 
the restoration of the Temple (2 Chr. xxxiv. 12). 

O'bal, A son of Joktan, and, like the rest of his 
family, apparently the founder of an Arab tribe 
(Gen. x. 28), which has not yet been identified. 
In 1 Chr. i. 22 the name is written EBAL, which 
has been compared with the Avalitac and the 
Gehanitae. 

Obdi'a. Probably a corruption of Obaia, the 
form in which the name HaBAIAH appears (comp. 
1 Esdr. v. 38 with Ezr. ii. 61). 

O'bed. 1. Son of Boaz and Ruth the Moabitess 
(Ruth iv, 17). The circumstances of his birth, 
which make up all that we know about him, are 
given with much beauty in the book of Ruth, and 
form a most interesting specimen of the religious 
and social life of the Israelites in the days of Eli, 
which a comparison of the genealogies of David, 
Samuel, and Abiathar shows to have been about 
the time of his birth. The name of Obed occurs 
only Ruth iv. 17, and in the four genealogies, 
Ruth iv. 21,22; 1 Chr. ii, 12; Matt.i.5; Luke 
iii. 32. In all these five passages, and in the first 
with peculiar emphasis, he is said to be the father 
of Jesse.—2, A descendant of Jarha, the Egyptian 
slave of Sheshan in the line of Jerahmeel. He was 
grandson of Zabad, one of David's mighties (1 Chr. 
ii. 37, 38).—-8. One of David's mighty men 
(1 Chr. xi. 47).—=-4, One of the gate-keepers of 
the Temple: son of Shemaiah the first-born of 
Obed-edom (1 Chr. xxvi. 7).—-5. Father of Azariah, 
one of the captains of hundreds who joined with 
Jehoiada in the revolution by which Athaliah fell 
(2 Chr. xxiii. 1). 

O'bed-e'dom. 1. A Levite, apparently of the 
femily of Kohath. He is described as a Gittite 
(2 Sam. vi. 10, 11), that is, probably, a native of 
the Levitical city of Gath-Rimmon in Manasseh, 
which was assigned to the Kohathites (Josh. xxi. 
45). After the death of Uzzah, the ark, which 
was being conducted from the house of Abinadab in 
Gibeah ‘to the city of David, was carried aside into 
the house of Obed-edom, where it continued three 
months, It was brought thence by David (1 Chr. 
xv. 25; 2 Sam, vi. 12).—=% ‘‘Obed-edom the son 
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of Jeduthun ” (1 Chr. xvi. 38), a Merarite Levite, 
appears to be a different person from the last- 
mentioned, He was a Levite of the second degree 
and a gatekeeper for the ark (1 Chr. xv. 18, 24), 
appointed to sound “ with harps on the Sheminith 
to excel” (1 Chr. xv. 21, xvi. 5). There is one 
expression, however, which seems to imply that 
Obed-edom the gatekeeper and Obed-edom the 
Gittite may have been the same. After enumerat- 
ing his seven sons the chronicler (1 Chr. xxvi. 5) 
adds, * for God blessed him,” referring apparently 
to 2 Sam. vi. 11. 

O'’beth. Esep the son of 
viii. 32). 

O'bil. An Ishmaelite who was appropriately 
appointed keeper of the herds of camels in the reign 
of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 30). 

Oblation. [SacRiFice.] 

O'both, one of the encampments of the Israelites, 
east of Moab (Num. xxi. 10, xxxiii. 43). Its exact 
site is unknown. 

Ochi'el = JEIEL, 
xxxv. 9). 

Ocide'lus. A corruption of Jozabad in Exr. 3. 
22 (1 Esd, iv. 22). 

Oci'na. “Sour and Ocina”’ are mentioned (Jud. 
ii. 28) among the places on the sea-coast of Pales- 
tine, which were terrified at the approach of Holo- 
fernes. Its position agrees with that of the ancient 
ACCHO. Baek 

Oo'ran. An Asherite, father of Pagiel (Num. 1. 
13, ii. 27, vii. 72, 77, x- 26). 

O'ded, 1. The father of ‘Azariah the prophet in 
the reign of Asa (2 Chr. xv. L)=—2. A prophet of 
Jehovah in Samaria, at the time of Pekah’s in- 
vasion of Judah (2 Chr. xxviii. 9). 

Qdol'lam. ‘The Greek form of the name ADUI- 
LAM; found in 2 Mace. xii. 38 only. Adullam 's 
stated by Eusebius and Jerome to have beet a 
their day a large village, about 10 miles east 0 
Eleutheropolis; and here (if Beit-jibrin be Hlea- 
theropolis) a village with the name of Bet-Dila ot 
Beit Ula now stands. The obstacle to this ident- 
fication is that in the catalogue of Joshua xv. it 
mentioned with a group of towns (Zoreah, aan 
&e.) which lay at the N.W. corner of J udah, ic : 
Bet Déla is found with those (Nezib, Keilah, %) 
of a separate group, farther south. F van a 
vestigation is requisite before we can positiy Bet 
if there is any cavern in the neighbourhood ie 
Déla answering to the “cave of Adullam. a 
cavern at Khureitun, 3 miles south of Bethlehem, 
usually shown to travellers as 


Jonathan (1 Esdr. 


1 Esdr. i. 9 (comp. 2 Chr. 


Adullam, is so 5 
distant as to put it out of the question. 

Odonar’kes, the chief of » nomad tribe slain by 
Jonathan (1 Mace. ix. 66). 

Off _ [SAcRIFICE.] ; io! 
Officer. It is obvious that most, if not al, 
the Hebrew words rendered “ officer, 
of an indefinite character, 
for functionaries paekoee 
ific names, as “ scri 
A so rendered in the N. ar 


ff ae oo 
word is used to denote an inferior officer : ; oon 


ene . th 
of justice, a messenger OF bailiff, like off 
vtce or lictor. Mpderopes at A oe fines 
cers whose duty it was to register 80 jiver to the 
im by courts of justice; and ‘de Oy ebtor to 
officer” means, give in the name of the 
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the officer of the court. The word “officers” is |and oi] were kept in jars carefully cleansed; and 
used (1 Macc. x. 41, xiii. 37) in spenking of the | oil was drawn out for use in horns or other small 
revenue-officers of Demetrius. In Ecclus. x. 2,| vessels. Oil of Tekoa was reckoned the best. 
the meaning is clearly the subordinates in a general | Trade in oil was carried on with the Tyrians, by 
sense to a supreme authority. whom it was probably often re-exported to Egypt, 
Og, an Amoritish king of Bashan, whose rule | whose olives do not for the most part produce good 
extended over sixty cities, of which the two chief | oil (2 Chr. ii. 10). Direct trade in oil was also 
were Ashtaroth-Karnaim and Edrei (Josh. xiii. 12). | carried on between Egypt and Palestine (Ezr. iii. 
He was one of the last representatives of the giant- | 7; Is. xxx. 6, lvii. 9; Ez. xxvii. 17; Hos, xii. 1), 
race of Rephaim. According to Eastern traditions, | ii. Besides the use of olives themselves as food, 
he escaped the deluge by wading beside the ark. | common to all olive-producing countries, the prin- 
He was, with his children and his people, defeated | cipal uses of olive-oil may be thus stated. 1. As 
and exterminated by the Israelites at Edrei, im- | food.—Dried wheat, boiled with either butter or 
mediately after the conquest of Sihon, who is re- | oil, but more commonly the former, is a common 
presented by Josephus as his friend and ally. His | dish for all classes in Syria. 2. Cosmetic.—aAs is 
sixty proud fenced cities were taken, and his king- | the case generally in hot climates, oil was used by 
dom assigned to the Reubenites, Gadites, and half| the Jews for anointing the body, ¢.g. after the 
the tribe of Manasseh (Deut. iii. 1-13; Num. | bath, and giving to the skin and hair a smooth and 
xrxit, 38. Also Deut. i. 4, iv. 47, xxxi. 43 Josh. comely appearance, ¢. g. before an entertainment. 
i, 10, ix. 10, xiii, 12, 30). The belief in Og’s | At Egyptian entertainments it was usual for a 
enormous stature is corroborated by an appeal to | servant to anoint the head of each guest, as he took 
a relic still existing in the time of the author of | his seat (Deut. xxviii. 40; 2 Sam. xiv. 2; Ruth 
Deut. iii. 11. This was an iron bedstead, or bier, | iii. 3; 2 Sam. xii. 20). 3. Funereal.—The bodies 
preserved in “ Rabbath of the children of Ammon.” | of the dead were anointed with oil by the Greeks 
Some have supposed that this was one of the com- | and Romans, probably as a partial antiseptic, and a 
mon flat beds used sometimes on the housetops of | similar custom appears to have prevailed among the 
Eastern cities, but made of iron instead of palm-| Jews. 4. Medicinal—as oil is in use in many 
branches, which would not have supported the | cases in modern medicine, so it is not surprising 
giaut’s weight. It is more probable that the words | that it should have been much used among the 
mean a “ sarcophagus of black basalt,” a rendering | Jews and other nations of antiquity for medicinal 
of which they undoubtedly admit. purposes. Celsus repeatedly speaks of the use of 
Ohad. One of the six sons of Simeon (Gen. | cil, especially old oil, applied externally with fric- 
xlvi. 10; Ex. vi. 15). tion in fevers, and in many other cases. Josephus 
O'hel. As the text now stands Ohel was one | mentions that among the remedies employed in the 
of the seven sons of Zerubbabel (1 Chr. iii. 20). case of Herod, he was put into a sort of' oil-bath. 
Oil. i. Of the numerous substances, animal |The prophet Isaiah (i. 6) alludes to the use of oil 
and vegetable, which were known to the ancients | as ointment in medical treatment ; and it thus 
as yielding oil, the olive-berry is the one of which | furnished a fitting symbol, perhaps also an efficient 
most frequent mention is made in the Scriptures, | remedy, when used by our Lord’s disciples in the 
The best oil is made from fruit gathered about | miraculous cures which they were enabled to per- 
November or December, when it has begun to | form (Mark vi. 13). With a similar intention, no 
change colour, but before it has become black. The doubt, its use was enjoined by St. James (v. 14). 
berry in the more advanced state yields more oil, | 5. Oil for light—The oil for “ the light” was 
but of an inferior quality. 1. Gathering.—Great | expressly ordered to be olive-oil, beaten, #. ¢. made 
care is necessary in gathering, not to injure either | from olives bruised in a mortar (Ex. xxv. 6, xxvii. 
the fruit itself or the boughs of the tree; and with | 20, 21, xxxv. 8; Lev. xxiv. 2). In the same 
this view it was either gathered by hand or shaken | manner the great lamps used at the Feast of Taber- 
of carefully with a light reed or stick. After | nacles were fed. 6. Ritual.—a. Oil was poured 
gathering and careful cleansing, the fruit was | on, or mixed with the flour or meal used in offer- 
either at once carried to the press, which is recom- | ings. On the other hand, certain offerings were to 
mended as the best course ; or, if necessary, laid | be devoid of oil; the sin-offering, Lev. v. 11, and 
on tables with hollow trays made sloping, so as to | the offering of jealousy, Num. v. 15. The principle 
allow the first juice to flow into other receptacles | on which both the presence and the absence of oil 
neath, care being taken not to heap the fruit too | were prescribed is clearly, that as oil is indicative of 
much, and so Prevent the free escape of the juice, | gladness, so its absence denoted sorrow or humilia- 
Which is injurious to the oil though itself useful in | tion (Is. lxi. 3; Joel ii. 19; Rev. vi. 6). 0. 
weer ways. 2. Pressing—In order to make oil, | Kings, priests, and prophets, were anointed with 
the fruit was either bruised in a mortar, crushed | oil or ointment. 7. a. As so important a neces: 
in press loaded with wood or stones, ground in | sary of life, the Jew was required to include oil 
® mill, or trodden with the feet, Special buildings | among his first-fruit offerings (Ex. xxii. 29, xxiii. 
used for grape-pressing were used also for the pur-|16; Num. xviii. 12; Deut. xviii. 4; 2 Chr, Xxxi. 
Pose of olive-pressing, and contained both the press | 5). . Tithes of oil were also required (Deut. xii. 
and the receptacle for the pressed juice. The |17; 2 Chr. xxxi. 5, &c.). 82 Shields, if covered 
beaten ” oil of Ex. xxvii, 20; Lev. xxiv. 2, and | with hide, were anointed with oil or grease previous 
*. xxix. 40; Num. xxviii. 5, was probably made | to use. Shields of metal were perhaps rubbed over 
¥ bruising in a mortar, These processes, and also | in like manner to polish them. Of the substances 
ne place and the machine for pressing, are men- | which yield oil, besides the olive-tree, myrrh is the 
tioned in the Mishna, Oil-mills are often made of | only one specially mentioned in Scripture (Esth. ii. 
tone, and turned by hand. Others consist of |12). Oil of myrrh is the juice which exudes from 
cylinders enclosing a beam; which is turned by a | the tree Balsamodendron ‘Myrrha. 


camel or other animal. ing.—— i . The Hebrew words occur in Neh. 
Cob e animal, 3, Keeping.—Both olives| Oil-tree. e oT 
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vill. 1D. CA. Fe. ™ pine-branches’”), 1 K. vi. 23 
‘< olive-tree’’), and in Is, xli. 19 (« oil-tree”’). 
From the passage in Nehemiah, where the és 
shemen is mentioned as distinct from the “ olive- 
tree,” writers have sought to identify it with the 
zackum-tree of the Arabs, the Balanites Aeqyptiaca, 
a well-known and abundant shrub or small tree in 
the plain of Jordan. It is found all the way from 
the peninsula of India and the Ganges to Syria, 
Abyssinia, and the Niger. The zackum-oil is held 
in high repute by the Arabs for its medicinal pro- 
perties. It is quite probable that the zackum, or 


Balanites Aegyptiaca, is the éts shemen, or oil-tree 
of Scripture. 


gy Te 


Balanites Aegyptiaca. 


Ointment. The following list will point out 
the Scriptural uses of ointment :—1. Cosmetic.— 
The Greek and Roman practice of anointing the 
head and clothes on festive occasions prevailed 
also among the Egyptians, and appears to have had 
place among the Jews (Ruth iii. 3; Eccl. vii. 1, 
ix. 8; Prov. xxvii. 9, 16, &c.). Oil of myrrh, 
for like purposes, is mentioned Esth. ii. 12. 
Egyptian paintings represent servants anointing 
guests on their arrival at their entertainer’s house, 


the ointment which they were used to contain. 
2. Funereal.—Ointments as well as oil were used 
to anoint dead bodies and the clothes in which 
they were wrapped (Matt. xxvi, 12; Mark xiv. 
8,8; Luke xxiii. 56; John xii. 3, 7, xix. 40). 3. 
Medicinal—Ointment formed an important feature 
in ancient medical treatment (Is. i. 6). The men- 
tion of balm of Gilead and of eye-salve (collyrium) 
points to the same method (Is. i. 6; John ix. 6; 
Jer. viii, 22; Rev. iii. 18, &c.). 4. Ritual.—Besides 
the oil used in many ceremonial observances, a 
special ointment was appointed to be used in conse- 
cration (Ex, xxx. 23, 33, xxix. 7, xxxvii. 29, xl. 9, 
15). Strict prohibition was issued against using 
this unguent for any secular purpose, or on the 








and alabaster vases exist which retain the traces of 
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person of a foreigner, and against imitating it in 
any way whatsoever (Ex. xxx. 32, 33). The 
weight therefore of the oil in the mixture would be 
12 lbs. 8 oz. English. A question arises, in what 
form were the other ingredients, and what degree 
of solidity did the whole attain? According to 
Maimonides, Moses, having reduced the’ solid in- 
gredients to powder, steeped them in water til] all 
the aromatic qualities were drawn forth. He then 
poured in the oil, and boiled the whole till the 
water was evaporated. The residuum thus obtained 
was preserved in a vessel for use, Another theory 
supposes all the ingredients to have been in the 
form of oil or ointment, and the measurement by 
weight of all, except the oil, seems to imply that 
they were in some solid form, but whether in an 
unctuous state or in that of powder cannot be 
ascertained. A process of making ointment, con- 
sisting, in part at least, in boiling, is alluded to in 
Job xli. 31. Kings, and also in some cases pro- 
phets, were, as well as priests, anointed with oil or 
ointment; but Scripture only mentions ‘the fact as 
actually taking place in the cases of Saul, David, 
Solomon, Jehu, and Joash. It is evident that the 
sacred oil was used in the case of Solomon, and pro- 
bably in the cases of Saul and David. A person 
whose business it was to compound ointments in 
general was called an “ apothecary ”” (Neh. iii. 85 
Eccl. x. 1; Ecclus, xlix.1). The work was some 
times carried on by women “ confectionanes 
(1 Sam. viii. 13). In the Christian Church the 
ancient usage of anointing the bodies of the dead 
was long retained. The ceremony of Chrism or 
anointing was also added to baptism. 
Ola'mus. MeESHULLAM of the sons of Bani 
1 Esd. ix. 30; comp. Ezr. x. 29). 
Old Testament. rhis article will treat (A) of 
the Text and (B) of the Interpretation of the Old 
Testament. Some observations will be subjoined 
respecting (C) the Quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment in the New. —A.—TEXT oF .THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 1. History of the Text.—A histor} 
of the text of the O. T. should properly commence 
from the date of the completion of the Canon ; 
from which time we must assume that no additions 
to any part of it could be legitimately made, a 
sole object of those who transmitted and mre " 
over it being thenceforth to preserve that w mg 
was already written. Of the care, however’, W! 
which the text was transmitted we have to judte 
almost entirely, by the phenomena which it eon 
versions derived from it now present, rather ssils 
by any recorded facts respecting it. As reg = 
the form in which the sacred writings were Pr 
served, there can be little doubt that the ec 4 
ordinarily written on skins, rolled up into vo aie. 
like the modern synagogue-rolls (Ps. xl. 75 al 
xxxvi. 14; Zech. v. 13 Ez. ii. 9): The ae 
character in which the text was expressed ‘ four 
still preserved to us, with the exception aw 
letters, on the Maccabean coins, and having vat ed 
affinity to the Samaritan character. gor vies TM 
this was exchanged for the present aaa! 
square character is still as undetermined, asl ‘a 
what date the use of the Aramaic Ine Old 
Palestine superseded that of the ee ‘Seatatt 
Jewish tradition, repeated by Origen a] Xo 
ascribed the change to Ezra. Lee were, 
vowel points were attached to the text: ™ sntirely 
through all the early period of its history, 


unknown, Convenience had indeed, at _- hened 


————— 
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when the later books of the O. T. were written, great pillar of the Jewish literature of this period 
suggested a larger use of the matres lectionis: it is| was R. Judah the Holy, to whom is ascribed the 
thus that in those books we find them introduced compilation of the Mishna, the text of the Talmud, 
into many words that had been previously spelt| and who died about a.p. 220. After his death 
without them. There is reason to think that in} there grew into repute the Jewish academies of 
the text of the O. T., as originally written, the Sura, Nahardea, and Pum-Beditha, on the Euphrates, 
words were generally, though not uniformly, | The twofold Gemara, or commentary, was now ap- 
divided. Of the Phoenician inscriptions, though | pended to the Mishna, thus completing the Talmud. 
the majority proceed continuously, some have aj The Jerusalem Gemara proceeded from the Jews of 
point after every word, except when the words are| Tiberias, probably towards the end of the 4th cen- 
closely connected. The same point is used in the tury: the Babylonian from the academies on the 
Samaritan manuscripts. The practice of separating Euphrates, perhaps by the end of the 5th. That 
words by spaces instead of points probably came in along with the task of collecting and commenting 
with the square writing. Of ancient date, pro-| on their various legal traditions, the Jews of these 
bably, are also the separations between the lesser | several academies would occupy themselves with 
Parshioth or sections ; whether made, in the case of | the text of the sacred writings is in every way 
the more important divisions, by the commence-| probable ; and is indeed shown by various Talmudic 
ment of a new line, or, in the case of the less im-| notices. In these the first thing to be remarked 
portant, by a blank space within the line. These| is the entire absence of allusion to any such glosses 
lesser and earlier Parshioth, of which there are in| of interpretation as those which, from having been 
the Pentateuch 669, must not be confounded with previously noted on the margins of MSS., had pro- 
the greater and later Parshioth, or Sabbath-lessons, bably been loosely incorporated into the Samaritan 
which are first mentioned in the Masorah. The| Pentateuch and the Septuagint. Interpretation, 
name Parshioth is in the Mishna applied to the properly so called, had become the province of the 
divisions in the Prophets as well as to those in the fargumist, not of the transcriber; and the result 
Pentateuch. Of their real age we know but little. | of the entire divorce of the task of interpretation 
Hupfeld has found that they do not always coincide | from that of transcription had been to obtain greater 
with the capitula of Jerome. That they are never- | security for the transmission of the text in its purity, 
theless more ancient than his time is shown by the | In place, however, of such glosses of interpretation 
mention of them in the Mishna. In the absence of | had crept in the more childish practice of reading 
evidence’ to the contrary, their disaccordance with | some passages differently to the way in which they 
the Kazin of the Samaritan Pentateuch, which are | were written, in order to obtain a play of words, 
966 in number, seems to indicate that they had a| or to fix them artificially in the memory. But 
historical origin; and it is possible that they also} these traditional and confessedly apocryphal read- 
may date from the period when the O. T. was| ings were not allowed to affect the written text. 
first transcribed in the square character. Of any | The care of the ;Talmudic doctors for the text is 
logical division, in the written text, of the prose| shown by the pains with which they counted up 
of the O. T. into Pesukim, or verses, we find inj the number of verses in the different books, and 
the Talmud no mention; and even in the existing | computed which were the middle verses, words, 
‘yongogue-rolls such division is generally ignored. | and letters in the Pentateuch and in the Psalms. 
In the poetical books, the Pesukim mentioned in| The scrupulousness with which the Talmudists 
the Talmud correspond to the -poetical lines, not} noted what they deemed the truer readings, and 
to our modern verses; and it is probable both from | yet abstained from introducing them into the text, 
some expressions of Jerome, and from the analog-| indicates at once both the diligence with which 
ous practice of other nations that the poetical they scrutinized the text, and also the care with 
text was written stichometrically. Of the docu-| which, even while acknowledging its occasional 
ments which directly bear upon the history of the | imperfections, they guarded it. Critical procedure 
Hebrew text, the two earliest are the Samaritan | is also evinced in a mention of their rejection of 
copy of the Pentateuch, and the Greek translation manuscripts which were found not to agree with 
of the LXX, (SaMaRiran PENTATEUCH; SEp- | others in their readings ; and the rules given with 
TUAGINT.] In the translations of Aquila and the | reference to the transcription and adoption of manu- 
other Greek interpreters, the fragments of whose | scripts attest the care bestowed upon them. The 
Works remain to us in the Hexapla, we have evid- | Talmud further makes mention of the euphemistic 
ence of the existence of a text differing but little | Keris, which are still noted in our Bibles, ¢. 9. at 
from our own: s0 also in the Targums of Onkelos | 2 K. vi. 25. It also reckons six instances of ex- 
and Jonathan, A few centuries later we have, in| traordinary points placed over certain words, e. J. 
the Herapla, additional evidence to the same effect | at Gen. xviii. 9; and of some of them it furnishes 
in Origen’s transcriptions of the Hebrew text. And| mystical explanations. It is after the Talmudic 
yet more important are the proofs of the firm| period that Hupfeld places the introduction into 
establishment of the text, and of its substantia] | the text of the two large points (in Hebrew Soph- 
identity with our own, supplied by the translation | pasuk) to mark the end of each verse. They are 
of Jerome, who was instructed by the Palestinian | manifestly of older date than the accents, by which 
Jews, and mainly relied upon their authority for | they are, in effect, supplemented. Coeval, perhaps, 
acquaintance not only with the text itself, but also| with the use of the Soph-pasuk is that of the 
with the traditional unwritten vocalization of it. Makkeph, or hyphen, to unite words that are so 

is brings us to the middle of the Talmudic closely conjoined as to have but one accent between 
Period. The learning of the schools which had| them, It must be older than the accentual marks, 
been the presence or absence of which is determined by 


) formed in Jerusalem about the time of our 
viour by Hillel and Shammai was preserved, | it. Such modifications of the text as these were 


the destruction of the city, in the academies | the precursors of the new method of dealing with it 


of Jabneh, Sepphoris, Cesarea, and Tiberias. The | which constitutes the work of the Mesiete period. 
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which it was to be read. This vast heterogeneous various readings contained in the Keris of the 
mass of traditions and criticisms, compiled and | Masorah, we have two lists of different readings 
embodied in writing, furms what is known as the | purporting or presumed to be those adopted by the 
Masorah, i. e. Tradition, Buxtorf ranges its con- Palestinian and Babylonian Jews respectively. The 
tents under the three heads of observations respec- first of these was printed by R. Jacob ben Chaim 
ing the verses, words, and letters of the sacred text. |in the Bomberg Bible. The different readings are 
In regard of the verses, the Masorets recorded how | 216 in number. They are generally of but little 
many there were in each book, and the middle | importance. The other is the result of a collation 
verse in each: also how many verses began with | of MSS. made in the eleventh century by two Jews, 
particular letters, or began and ended with the|R. Aaron ben Asher, a Palestinian, and R. Jacob 
same word, or contained a particular number of | ben Naphtali, a Babylonian. The differences, 864 
words and letters, or particular words a certain |in number, relate to the vowels, the accents, the 
number of times, &. In regard of the words, Makkeph, and in one instance (Cant. viii. 6) to the 
they recorded the Keris and Chethibs, where dif- | division of one word into two. From the end of 
ferent words were to be read from those contained | the Masoretic period onward, the Masorah became 
in the text, or where words were to be omitted or | the great authority by which the text given in all 
supplied. They noted that certain words were to | the Jewish MSS. was settled. 2. Manuscripts.— 
be found so many times in the beginning, middle, | We must now give an account of the O. T. MSS. 
or end of a verse, or with a particular construction known to us. They fall into two main classes : 
or meaning. They noted also of particular words, | Synagogue-rolls and MSS. for private use. Of the 
and this especially in cases where mistakes in trans- latter, some are written in the square, others in 
cription were likely to arise, whether they were to the rabbinic or cursive character. The synagogue- 
be written plené or defectivé, ¢, e. with or without | rolls contain, separate from each other, the Penta- 
the matres lectionis: also their vocalization and | teuch, the Haphtaroth, or appointed sections of the 
accentuation, and how many times they occurred | Pro hets, and the so-called Megilloth, viz. Canticles, 
so vocalized and accented. In regard of the letters, | Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther. The 
they computed how often each letter of the alphabet | text of the synagogue-rolls is written without 
occurred in the O. T.: they noted fifteen instances vowels, accents, or soph-pasuks + the greater 
of letters stigmatized with the extraordinary points: | parshioth are not distinguished, nor yet, strictly, 
they commented also on all the unusual letters, viz. | the verses; these last are indeed often slightly 
the majuscule, which they variously computed; separated, but the practice is against the ancient 
the minuscule, of which they reckoned thirty- | tradition. The two modifications of the square 
three; the suspense, four in number; and the | character in which these rolls are written are dis 
inverse, of which there are eight or nine. The | tinguished by the Jews a8 the Tam and the Welsh, 
most valuable feature of the Masorah is undoubt- | +. ¢., probably, the Perfect and the Foreign. Pri- 
edly its collection of Keris, The first rudiments of | vate MSS. in the square character are in the book- 
this collection meet us in the Talmud. It seems form, either on parchment or on paper, an of 
clear that the Keris in all cases represent the read- | various sizes, from folio to 12mo. Some contain 
ings which the Masorets themselves approved as | the Hebrew text alone; others add the Targum, % 
correct. The Masorah furnishes also eighteen in- | an Arabic or other translation, either interspers 
stances of what it calls “Correction of the scribes.” | with the text or in a separate column, occasionally 
The real import of this is doubtful. Furthermore | in the margin. The upper and lower margins a 
the Masorah contains certain ‘ Conjectures,’ which generally occupied by the Masorah, sometiines y 
it does not raise to the dignity of Keris, respecting rabbinical commentaries, &c. The date of a Be. 
the true reading in difficult passages. The Masorah | is ordinarily given in the subscription ; but as 
was originally preserved in distinct books by itself. | subscriptions are often concealed in the isso ye 
A plan then arose of transferring it to the margins | elsewhere, it is occasio find them: 













distinguished into the Masora magna and the always be relied on. No satisfactory critere SS, 
Masora parva, the latter being an abridgment of | been yet established by which the ages nt . 
the former, and including all the Keris and other | are to be determined. Few exis M ‘ 
compendious observations, and being usually printed supposed to be older than the 12th oe 
in Hebrew Bibles at the foot of the page. The | Kennicott and Bruns assigned one of Leola ane 
Mere ee es but one ot the finite of the | (No, 590) to the 10th century; De RO iy, 
labours of the Jewish doctors in the Masoretic | a.D. 1018; on the other hand, one of his ie 
period. A far more important work was the fur- | (No. 634) he adjudges to the &th century: odific 
nishing of the text with vowel-marks, by which usual to distinguish in these MSS. three 7° 
the traditional pronunciation of it was imperishably | ations of the square character : ee German 
recorded. That the insertion uf the Hebrew vowel- | writing, upright and regularly formed; ® ch and 
points was post-Talmudic is shown by the absence inclined and  sharp-pointed ; and a Re One 
from the Talmud of all reference to them. The | Italian, intermediate to the two preceding. and 
vowel-marks are referred to in the Masorah; and |important distinction between the Span eri 
i they are all mentioned by R. Judah Chiug, in | German MSS. consists in the di 
iia beginning of the eleventh century, they must |which the books are generally ape Chronic 

ve been perfected before that date. Contempor | former follow the Blasorah, placing (% jstter com 
aneous with the written vocalization wes the | before the rest of the Hogiographa: = 


Pee eer 
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form to the Talmud, placing Jeremiah and Ezekiel 


before Isaiah, and Ruth, separate from the other 
Private MSS. in the 
rabbinic character are mostly on paper, and are of 
Since the days of Kenni- 


Megilloth, before the Psalms, 


comparatively late date. 
cutt and De Rossi modern research has discovered 


various MSS. beyond the limits of Europe. Of 
many of these there seems no reason to suppose 
that they will add much to our knowledge of the 
It is different with the MSS. exa- 


Hebrew text. 
mined by Pinner at Odessa. One of these MSS. 


a No. 1), a Pentateuch roll, unpointed, brought 


rom Derbend in Daghestan, appears by the sub- 
scription to have been written previously to the 
year A.D 580; and, if so, is the oldest known 
Biblical Hebrew MS. in existence, 
the letters are remarkable. Another MS. (B. 
No. 3) coutaining the Prophets, on parchment, in 
small folio, although only dating, according to the 
inscription, from A.D. 916, and furnished with a 
Macorah, is a yet greater treasure. Its vowels and 
accents are wholly different from those now in use, 
both in form and in position, being all above the 


letters: they have accordingly been the theme of 


much discussion among Hebrew scholars. The 
Samaritan MSS. collated by Kennicott are all in 


the book-form. 3. Printed Text.—The history of 


the printed text of the Hebrew Bible commences 
with the early Jewish editions of the separate books. 
First appeared the Psalter, in 1477, probably at 
Bologna, in 4to., with Kimchi’s commentary inter- 
spersed among the verses. Only the first four 
psalms had the vowel-points, and these but clumsily 
expressed. At Bologna there subsequently appeared, 
in 1482, the Pentateuch, in folio, pointed, with the 
Targum and the commentary of Rashi; and the 
five Megilloth (Ruth—Esther), in folio, with the 
Commentaries of Rashi and Aben Ezra. From 
Soncino, near Cremona, issued in 1486 the Pro- 
Phetae priores (Joshua—Kings), folio, unpointed, 
with Kimchi’s commentary. The honour of print- 
ing the first entire Hebrew Bible belongs to the 
above-mentioned town of Soncino. The edition is 
in folio, pointed and accentuated. Nine copies only 
of it are now known, of which one belongs to 
Exeter College, Oxford. The earlier printed por- 
tions were perhaps the basis of the text. This 
was followed, in 1494, by the 4to. or 8vo. edition 
Printed by Gersom at Brescia, remarkable as being 
the edition from which Luther’s German. transla- 
tion was made. This edition, along with the pre- 
ceding, formed the basis of the first edition, with 
the Masorah, Targums, and rabbinical comments, 
Printed by Bomberg at Venice in 1518, fol., under 
the editorship of the converted Jew Felix del Prato ; 
though the “plurimis collatis exemplaribus ” of 
the editor seems to imply that MSS. were also used 
in aid. This edition was the first to contain the 
Masora Magna, and the various readings of Ben 
Asher and Ben Naphtali. After the Brescian, the 
next Primary edition was that contained in the 

mplutensian Polyglot, published at Complutum 
(Alcala) In Spain, at the expense of Cardinal 
Ximenes, dated 1514-17, but not issued till 1522. 
ae ebrew is pointed, but unaccentuated: it was 
taken from seven MSS., which are still preserved 
in the University Library at Madrid. To this suc- 
el an edition which has had more influence 
Ratt Any on the text of Inter times—the Second 
qrPbinical Bible, printed by Bomberg at Venice, 

Vols. fol., 1525-6. The editor was the learned 


The forms of 
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Tunisian Jew, R. Jacob ben Chaim. The great 
feature of his work Jay in the correction of the 
text by the precepts of the Masorah, in which he 
was profoundly skilled, and on which, as well as on 
the text itself, his labours were employed. The 
Royal or Antwerp Polyglot, printed by Plantin, 
8 vols. fol. 1569-72, at the expense of Philip II. of 
Spain, and edited by Arias Montanus and others, 
took the Complutensian as the basis of its Hebrew 
text, but compared this with one of Bomberg’s, so 
as to produce a mixture of the two. This text was 
followed both in the Paris Polyglot of Le Jay, 
9 vols. fol. 1645, and in Walton's Polyglot, London, 
6 vols. fol. 1657. A text compounded of several of 
the preceding was issued by the Leipsic Professor, 
Elias Hutter, at Hamburg, fol. 1587: it was 
intended for students, the servile letters being dis- 
tinguished from the radicals by hollow type. A 
special mention is also due to the labours of the 
elder Buxtorf, who carefully revised the text after 
the Masorah, publishing it in 8vo. at Basle, 1611, 
and again, after a fresh revision, in his yaluable 
Rabbinical Bible. Neither the text of Hutter nor 
that of Buxtorf was without its permanent in- 
fluence ; but the Hebrew Bible which became the 
standard to subsequent generations was that of 
Joseph Athias, a learned rabbi and printer at 
Amsterdam. His text was based on a comparison 
of the previous editions with two MSS.; one bear- 
ing date 1299, the other a Spanish MS., boasting 
an antiquity of 900 years. It appeared at Amster- 
dam, 2 vols. 8vo, 1661, with a preface by Leusden, 
professor at Utrecht; and again, revised afresh, in 
1667. The progeny of the text ot’ Athias was as 
follows :—a. That of Clodius, Frankfort-on-Maine, 
8vo. 1677; reprinted, with alterations, 8vo. 1692, 
4to. 1716. 6. That of Jablonsky, Berlin, large 
8vo. or 4to. 1699; reprinted, but less correctly, 
12mo. 1712. c¢. That of Van der Hooght, Am- 
sterdam and Utrecht, 2 vols. 8vo. 1703. This 
edition, of good reputation for its accuracy, but 
above all for the beauty and distinctness of its type, 
deserves special attention, as constituting our pre- 
sent textus receptus. ad. That of Opitz, Kiel, 4to. 
1709. ¢. That of J. H. Michaelis, Halle, 8vo. 
and 4to. 1720. The modern editions of the Hebrew 
Bible now in use are all based cn Van der Hooght. 
4. Critical Labours and Apparatus.—The history 
of the criticism of the text has already been brought 
down to the period of the labours of the Masorets 
and their immediate successors. It must be here 
resumed. In the early part of the 13th century, 
R. Meir Levita, a native of Burgos and inhabitant 
of Toledo, known by abbreviation as Haramah, by 
patronymic as Todrosius, wrote a critical work on 
the Pentateuch called Zhe Book of the Masorah 
the Hedge of the Law, in which he endeavoured, 
by a collation of MSS., to ascertain the true reading 
in various passages. At a later period R. Menahem 
de Lonzano collated ten MSS., chiefly Spanish, 
some of them five or six centuries old, with Bom- 
berg's 4to. Bible of 1544, The results were given 
in the work “ Light of the Law,” printed at Venice, 
1618. They relate only to the Pentateuch. A 
more important work was that of R. Solomon Norzi 
of Mantua, in the 17th century, ‘‘ Repairer of the 
Breach: ”” a copious critical commentary on the 
whole of the O. T., drawn up with the aid of MSS. 
and editions, of the Masorah, Talmud, and all other 
Jewish resources within his reach. In 1746 the 
expectations of the public were raised by the Pro- 
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omena of Houbigant, of the Oratory at Paris; ] the errors-contained in it are more precarious, the 
and in 1753 his edition appeared, splendidly printed, results are more uncertain, and the ratio borne by 
in 4 vols. fol. The text was that of Van der Hooght, | the value of the diplomatic evidence of MSS. to 
divested of points, and of every vestige of the| that of a good critical judgment and sagacity is 
Masorah. In the notes copious emendations were greatly diminished. It is indeed to the direct 
introduced. In the same year, 1753, appeared at} testimony of the MSS. that, in endeavouring to 
Oxford Kennicott’s first Dissertation on the state of | establish the true text, we must first have recourse. 
the Printed Text: the second followed in 17 59.| Where the MSS. disagree, it has been laid down as 
The result of these and of the author’s subsequent | a canon that we ought not to let the mere numerical 
annual reports was a subscription of nearly 10,0002. | majority preponderate, but should examine what is 
to defray the expenses of a collation of Hebrew | the reading of the earliest and best. The MSS. 
MSS. throughout Europe, which was performed | lead us for the most part only to our first sure 
from 1760 to 1769, partly by Kennicott himself, | standing-ground, the Masoretic text : in other 
but chiefly, under his direction, by Professor Bruns | words, to the average written text of a period later 
of Helmstadt and others. The collation extended | by a thousand or fifteen hundred years than the 
in all to 581 Jewish and 16 Samaritan MSS., and latest book of the O. T. In ascending upwards 
40 printed editions, Jewish works, &c.; of which, | from the Masoretic text, our first critical materials 
however, only about half were collated throughout, | are the Masoretic Keris, valuable as witnesses to 
the rest in select passages. The fruits appeared at the preservation of many authentic readings. A 
Oxford in 2 vols. fol. 1776-80: the text is Van der Keri therefore is not to be received in preference to 
various readings are given | a Chethib unless confirmed by other sufficient evid- 
are also made of the Jewish | ence, external or internal; and in reference to the 
Keris let the rule be borne in mind, “ Proclivi 
scriptioni praestat ardua,” many of them being but 
arbitrary softenings down of difficult readings in 
the genuine text. The express assertions of the 


s 


differed materially from Kennicott’s: he confined Masorah, as also of the Targum, respecting the 
himself to a specification of the various readings in | true reading in particular passages, are of course 
select passages ; but for these he supplied also the important. From t 
critical evidence to be obtained from the ancient of Jerome, the most thoroughly trustworthy 
versions, and from all the various J ewish authorities. | authority on which we have to rely in our en- 
For the passages on which it treats, the evidence in| deavours to amend the Masoretic text. Dependent 
De Rossi's work may be regarded as almost com- | as Jerome was, for his knowledge of the Hebrew 
plete. A small Bible, with the text of Reineccius, text and everything respecting it, on the Palestinian 
and a selection of the more important readings of Jews, and accurate as are his renderings, it 1 
Kennicott and De Rossi, was issued by Déderlein| not too much to say that a Hebrew reading 
and Meisner at Leipsic, 8vo. 1793. It is printed which can be shown to have been recel 
Jerome, should, if sanctioned or countenanced by 
very incorrect. A better critical edition is that of | the Targum, be so far preferred to one upheld 

by the united testimony of all MSS. whatever. 
other versions, although more ancient, none 
can on the whole be reckoned, in a critical point o 
Bible, with various readings and English notes, view, so valuable as his. OF the Greek versions 
Pontefract, 4to. 1810-16, at a time when Houbi- of Aquila, Symmachus, 
gant’s principles were still in the ascendant. This | but mere fragments. The Syriac 
of having been made too much under the influence 
modelled on the plan of the N. T. of Griesbach. of the Septuagint. The Targums are too often para- 

phrastic. Still they all furnish most inaportant 
material for the correction of the Masoretic text; 
and their cumulative evidence, when they all concur 


from critical Sources, 1855. It presents a con- in a reading different to that which it contains, # 
“nt t enerable for its 









little has yet been done for the systematic criticism for critical purposes in the same Way as the Masor- 


of the Hebrew text from the ancient versions, in| etic Keris. The presence of any : is 
comparison with what might be accomplished. We | in it can pass for little, unless it can be so is 
have even yet to learn what critical treasures those | ently shown to be probable that han ees 
versions really contain, It might be well, too, if| the true one. In the opposi ae 


along with the version-readings were collected | firming a Masoretic reading aga! 
testimonies militate, the authority ° the Septuagint 
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restricted himself to the admission of corrections 
warranted by MS., Masoretic, or Talmudic authority, 
those in the book of Genesis do not exceed 11; 
those in the Psalms are proportionately three times 
as numerous ; those in the historical books and the 
Prophets are proportionately more numerous than 
those in the Psalms. In all emendations of the 
text, whether made with the aid of the critical 
materials which we possess, or by critical conjecture, 
it is essential that the proposed reading be one from 
which the existing reading may have been derived : 


hence the necessity of attention to the means by 


which corruptions were introduced into the text, 
One letter was accidentally exchanged by a tran- 
scriber for another. Words, or parts of words, 


were repeated; or they were dropped, and this 


especially when they ended like those that preceded, 


‘Ovcasionally a letter may have travelled from one 
word, or a word from one verse, to another. Wilful 
corruption of the text on polemical grounds has also 


been occasionally charged upon the Jews; but the 


allegation has not been proved, and their known 
reverence for the text militates against it. To the 
criticism of the vowel-marks the same general prin- 
ciples must be applied, mutatis mutandis, as to that 
of the consonants. Nothing can be more remote 


from the truth than the notion that we are at 
liberty to supply vowels to the text at our un- 
fettered discretion. 

B, INTERPRETATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
—1. History of the Interpretation.—We shall here 


endeavour to present a brief but comprehensive 


sketch of the treatment which the scriptures of the 
O. T. have in different ages received. At the period 
of the rise of Christianity two opposite tendencies 


had manifested themselves in the interpretation of 


them among the Jews; the one to an extreme lite- 
Talism, the other to an arbitrary allegorism. The 
former of these was mainly developed in Palestine, 
Where the Law of Moses was, trom the nature 
of things, most completely observed. The Jewish 
teachers, acknowledging the obligation of that law 
in its minutest precepts, but overlooking the moral 
Principles on which those precepts were founded and 
Which they should have unfolded from them, there 
endeavoured to supply by other means the imper- 
fections inherent in every law in its mere literal 
acceptation, On the other hand at Alexandria the 
arse toes prevailed, Germs of it had 
peared in the apocryphal writings, as where in 
the Book of Wisdom Cavill 24) the priestly vest- 
ments of Aaron had been treated as symbolical of 
the universe, It had been fostered by Aristobulus, 
and at length, two centuries Jater, it culminated in 
Philo, from whose works we best gather the form 
Which it assumed. For in the general principles of 
interpretation which Philo adopted, he was but fol- 
lowing, as he himself assures us, in the track which 
been previously marked out by those, probably 

the Therapeutae, under whom he had studied. His 
Fr shai have chiefly reference to the writings of 
oses, whom he regarded as the arch-prophet, the 
rip Initiated above all others into divine mys- 
mes; and in the persons and things mentioned in 
ese Writings he traces, without denying the out- 
beady reality of the narrative, the mystical designa- 
a of different abstract qualities and aspects of 
€ invisible, The Alexandrian interpreters were 
pede to vindicate for the Hebrew Scriptures a 
mie dignity in the eyes of the Gentile world, by 
Owing that Moses had anticipated all the doctrines 






appeared. Origen 
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of the philosophers of Greece. It must not be sup- 
posed that the Palestinian literalism and the Alex- 
andrian allegorism ever remained entirely distinct. 
In fact the two extremes of literalism and arbitrary 
allegorism, in their neglect of the direct moral 
teaching and prophetical import of Scripture, had 
too much in common not to mingle readily the one 
with the other. And thus we may trace the 
development of the two distinct yet co-existent 
spheres of Halachah and Hagadah, in which the 
Jewish interpretation of Scripture, as shown by 
the later Jewish writings, ranged. The former 
(“ repetition,” ‘ following’’) embraced the tradi- 
tional legal determinations for. practical observance : 
the latter ( discourse”) the unrestrained inter- 
pretation, of no authentic force or immediate prac- 
tical interest. The earliest Christian non-apostolic 
treatment of the O. T. was necessarily much de- 
pendent on that which it had received from the 
Jews. The Alexandrian allegorism reappears the 
most fully in the fanciful epistle of Barnabas ; but 
it influenced also the other writings of the sub- 
apostolic Fathers. Even the Jewish cabbalism passed 
to some extent into the Christian Church, and is 
said to have been largely employed by the Gnostics. 
But this was not to last. Irenaeus, himself not 
altogether free from it, raised his voice against it ; 
and Tertullian well laid it down as a canon that the 
words of Scripture were to be interpreted only in 
their logical connexion, and with reference to the 
occasion on which they were uttered. In another 
respect all was changed. The Christian interpreters 
by their belief in Christ stood on a vantage-ground 
for the comprehension of the whole burden of the 
QO. T. to which the Jews had never reached; and 
thus, however they may have erred in the details 
of their interpretations, they were generally con- 
ducted by them to the right conclusions in regard 
of Christian doctrine. The view held by the Chris- 
tian Fathers that the whole doctrine of the N. T. 
had been virtually contained and foreshadowed in 
the Old, generally induced the search in the O. T. 
for such Christian doctrine rather than for the old 
philosophical dogmas. Their general convictions 
were doubtless here more correct than the details 
which they advanced; and it would be easy to 
multiply from the writings of either Justin, Tertul- 
lian, or Irenaeus, typical interpretations that could 
no longer be defended. It was at Alexandria, 
which through her previous learning had already 
exerted the deepest influence on the interpretation 
of the O. T., that definite principles of interpreta- 
tion were by a new order of men, the most illus- 
trious and ‘influential teachers in the Christian 
Church, first laid down. Clement here led the way. 
He held that in the Jewish law a fourfold import 
was to be traced; literal, symbolical, moral, pro- 
phetical. Of these the second Was the relic of the 
philosophical element that others had previously en 

grafted on the Hebrew Scriptures. Clement was 
succeeded by his scholar Origen. With him biblical 
interpretation showed itself more decidedly Chris- 
tian; and while the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
moulded anew, became the permanent inheritance 
of the Church, the distinctive symbolical meaning 
which philosophy had placed upon the O. T. dis- 
recognizes in Scripture, as it 
were, a body, soul, and spirit, answering to the 
body, soul, and spirit of man: the first serves for 
the edification of the simple, the secend for that of 
the more advanced, the third for that of the perfect. 
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The reality and the utility of the first, the letter of} see this in the Morals of Gregory on the Book of 
Scripture, he proves by the number of those whose| Job; the last great independent work of a Latin 
faith is nurtured by it. The second, which is in| Father. Three senses of the sacred text are here 
fact the moral sense of Scripture, he illustrates by | recognized and pursued in separate threads: the 
the interpretation of Deut. xxv. 4 in 1 Cor, ix. 9 historical and literal, the allegorical, and the moral. 
The third, however, is that on which he principally | But the three have hardly any mutual connexion: 
dwells, showing how the Jewish Law, spiritually | the very idea of such a connexion is ignored. Such 
understood, contained a shadow of good things to| was the general character of the interpretation 
come. Both the spiritual and (to use his own | which prevailed through the middle ages, during 
term) the psychical meaning he held to be always| which Gregory’s work stood in high repute. The 
present in Scripture: the bodily not always. Ori- mystical sense of Scripture was entirely divorced 
gen’s own expositions of Scripture were, no doubt, | from the literal. ‘The first impulse to the new in- 
Tess successful than his investigations of the prin-| vestigation of the literal meaning of the text of the 
ciples on which it ought to be expounded. Yet as 


O. 'F. came from the great Jewish commentators, 
the appliances which he brought to the study of | mostly of Spanish origin, of the 11th and following 
Scripture made him the father of biblical criticism, 


centuries; Rashi (1105), Aben Ezra (t 1167), 
so of all detailed Christian scriptural commentaries Kimchi (+ 1240), and others. Following in the 
his were the first; a fact not to be forgotten by 


wake of these, the converted Jew Nicolaus of Lyre, 
those who would estimate aright their several merits | near Evreux, in Normandy (f 1341), produced his 
and defects, The value of Origen’s researches was Postillae Perpetuae on the Bible, in which, without 
best appreciated, a century later, by Jerome. He 


denying the deeper meanings of Scripture, he justly 
adopted and repeated most of Origen’s pane contended for the literal as that on which they all 
but he exhibited more judgment in the practical ap- must rest. Exception was taken to these a century 
plication of them: he devoted more attention to the| later by Paul of Burgos, also a converted Jew 
literal interpretation, the basis of the rest, and he} (¢ 1435), who upheld, by the side of the literal, 
brought also larger stores of learning to bear upon it. | the traditional interpretations, to which he was 
With Origen he held that Scripture was to be under- | probably at heart exclusively attached. But the 
stood in a threefold manner, literally, tropologically, | very arguments by which he sought to vindicate 
mystically: the first meaning was the lowest, the| them showed that the recognition of the value of 
last the highest. But elsewhere he gave a new the literal interpretation had taken firm root=2, 
threefold division of Scriptural interpretation, iden- Principles of Interpretation.—From the foregoing 
tifying the ethical with the literal or first meaning, | sketch it will have appeared that it has been very 
making the allegorical or spiritual meaning the 


generally recognized that the interpretation of the 
second, and maintaining that, thirdly, Scripture 


OQ. T. embraces the discovery of its literal, moral, 
was to be understood “ secundum futurorum beati- and spiritual meaning. It has given oceasion to 
tudinem.” The influence of Origen’s writings was misrepresentation to speak of the existence in Scrip- 
supreme in the Greek Church for a hundred years | ture of more than a single sense ; yather, then, let 
after his death. Towards the end of the 4th cen-] it be said that there are in it three elements, Co 
tury Diodore, bishop of Tarsus, previously a pres- | existing and coalescing with each other, and gener- 
byter at Antioch, wrote an exposition of the whole | ally requiring each other’s presence in order that 
of the O, T., attending only to the letter of Scrip- | they may be severally manifested. Correspottdingly 
ture. Of the disciples of Diodore, Theodore of| too there are three portions of the O. T. ia wal 

Mopsuestia pursued an exclusively grammatical in-} the respective elements, each in its turn, shine Ov 
terpretation into a decided rationalism, rejecting the | with peculiar lustre. The literal (and historical) 
greater part of the prophetical reference of the| element is most obviously displa ed in the histor! th 
(.T., and maintaining it to be only applied to our narrative: the moral is specially honoured in the 
Saviour by way of accommodation. Chrysostom, is 


Law, and in the hortatory addresses of the tic 
another disciple of Diodore, followed a sounder | phets: the predictions of the Prophets bear empha 
course, rejecting neither the literal nor the spiritual 


witness to the prophetical or spiritual. Still, gene 
interpretation, but bringing out with much force 


ally, in every portion of the 0. T. the acre 
from Scripture its moral lessons. He was followed | all three elements may by the student of Scrip f 
by Theodoret, who interpreted both literally and | be traced. In perusing the story of the ater 
historically, and also allegorically and prophetically. | the Israelites through the wilderness, he - the 
In the Western Church the influence of Origen, if historical element in the actual occurrence O! 
not so unqualified at the first, was yet permanently 


facts narrated; the moral, in the warnings ae 
greater than in the Eastern. Hilary of Poitiers is | God’s dealings with the people and their own S 
said by Jerome to have drawn largely from Origen in 


: disobediences convey ; and the spiritual in the pr 
his Commentary on the Psalms. But in truth, as a ral 


figuration by that journey, in its several ! 
practical interpreter, he greatly excelled Origen; of the Christian pilgrimage through the ae 
carefully seeking out not what meaning the Scripture sas 


2 of life. If the question be a ed, uate 
might bear, but what it really intended, and drawing several elements in the O. T. mutually coexteD the 
forth the evangelical sense from the literal with co-| we reply, They are certainly coex 7 tions 
gency, terseness, and elegance. Here too Augus- and in the severa P. 
tine stood somewhat in advance of Origen; carefully | of it, largely viewed ; yet not 50 a5. : a hie 
preserving in its integrity the literal sense of the 
historical narrative of Scripture as the substructure 
of the mystical, lest otherwise the latter should 
prove to be but a building in the air. But what- 
0.1 advances had been made in the treatment of 
. iT, scripture by the Latins since the days of 
Origen were unhappily not perpetuated. We may 
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of the Book of Proverbs, into which 
element hardly enters. Occasionally a alto" 
Psalm ii., the prophetical element, thoug 
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gether divorced from the historical and the moral, 
yet completely overshadows them. That we should 
use the New Testament as the key to the true 
meaning of the Old, and should seek to interpret 
the latter as it was interpreted by our Lord and His 
apostles, is in accordance both with the spirit of 
what the earlier Fathers asserted respecting the 
value of the tradition received from them, and with 
the appeals to the N. T. by which Origen defended 
and fortified the threefold method of interpretation. 
But here it is the analogy of the N. T. interpreta- 
tions that we must follow; for it were unreasonable 
to suppose that the whole of the Old Testament 
would be found completely interpreted in the New. 
With these preliminary observations we may glance 
at the several branches of the interpreter's task. 
First, then, Scripture has its outward form or body, 
all the several details of which he will have to ex- 
plore and to analyse. He must ascertain the thing 
outwardly asserted, commanded, foretold, prayed 
for, or the like; and this with reference, so far as 
is possible, to the historical occasion and circum- 
stances, the time, the place, the political and social 
position, the manner of life, the surrounding influ- 
ences, the distinctive character, and the object in 
view, alike of the writers, the persons addressed, 
and the persons who appear upon the scene, Taken 
in its wide sense, the outward form of Scripture 
will itself, no doubt, include much that is figura- 
tive. To the outward form of Scripture thus be- 
long all metonymies, in which one name is substi- 
tuted for another; and metaphors, in which a word 
is transformed from its proper to a cognate signific- 
ation ; so also all prosopopeias, or personifications ; 
and even all anthropomorphic and anthropopathic 
descriptions of God, which could never have been 
understood in a purely literal sense, at least by any 
of the right-minded among God’s people. It is not 
to be denied that it is difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to draw the exact line where the province of spi- 
ritual interpretation begins and that of historical 
ends, On the one hand the spiritual significance 
ofa passage may occasionally, perhaps often, throw 
light on the historical element involved in it: on 
the other hand the very large use of figurative 
language in the O.T., and more especially in the 
Prophecies, prepares us for the recognition of the 
yet more deeply figurative and essentially allegorical 
import which runs through the whole. Yet no 
unhallowed or unworthy task can it ever be to 
study, even for its own sake, the historical form 
in which the O. T. comes to us clothed. Even by 
itself it proclaims to us the historical workings of 
Godsand reveals the care wherewith He has ever 
watched over the interests of His Church. Above 
all the history of the O. T. is the indispensable 
preface to the historical advent of the Son of God 
in the flesh. We need hard! y labour to prove that 

- i T. recognizes the general historical character 
ree at the O. T. records, Of course in reference 
cee Which is not related as plain matter of 
fas el there will always remain the question how 
e descriptions are to be viewed as definitely 
pe oueals how far as drawn, for a specific purpose, 
wom the imagination, Such a question presents 
itself, for example, in the book of Job. It is one 
Which must plainly be in each case decided accord- 
fe to the particular circumstances, In examining 

7 extent of the historical element in the pro- 
Phecies, both of the prophets and the psalmists, we 
must distinguish between those which we either 


definitely know or may reasonably assume to have 
been fulfilled at a period not entirely distant from | 
that at which they were uttered, and those which 
reached far beyond in their prospective reference. 
The former, once fulfilled, were thenceforth annexed 
to the domain of history (Is. xvii.; Ps. cvii. 33). 
With the prophecies of more distant scope the case 
stood thus, A picture was presented to the pro- 
phet’s gaze, embodying an outward representation 
of certain future spiritual struggles, judgments, tri- 
umphs, or blessings ; a picture suggested in general 
by the historical circumstances of the present (Zech. 
vi. 9-15; Ps, v., Ixxii.), or of the past (Ez. xx. 
35, 36; Is. xi, 15, xlviii. 21; Ps. xcix. 6, seqq.), 
or of the near future, already anticipated and 
viewed as present (Is. xlix. 7-26; Ps. lvii. 6-11), 
or of all these variously combined, altered, and 
heightened by the imagination. But it does not. 
follow that that picture was ever outwardly brought 
to pass: the local had been exchanged for the spi- 
ritual, the outward type had merged in the inward 
reality before the fulfilment of the prophecy took 
effect. Respecting the rudiments of interpretation, 
let the following here suffice:—The knowledge of 
the meanings of Hebrew words is gathered (a) from 
the context, (6) from parallel passages, (c) from the 
traditional interpretations preserved in Jewish com- 
mentaries and dictionaries, (@) from the ancient 
versions, (¢) from the cognate languages, Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Arabic. The syntax must be almost 
wholly gathered from the O. T. itself; and for the 
special syntax of the poetical books, while the im- 
portance of a study of the Hebrew parallelism is 
now generally recognized, more attention needs to 
be bestowed than has been bestowed hitherto on 
the centralism and inversion by which the poetical 
structure and language is often marked. From the 
outward form of the O. T. we proceed to its moral 
element or soul. It was with reference to this that 
St. Paul declared that all Scripture was given by 
inspiration of God, and was profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness (2 Tim. iii. 16); and it is in the implicit 
recognition of the essentially moral character of the 
whole, that our Lord and His apostles not only ap- 
peal to its direct precepts (e. g. Matt. xv. 45 xix. 
17-19), and set forth the fulness of their bearing 
(e.g. Matt. ix. 13), but also lay bare moral lessons 
in O. T. passages which lie rather beneath the sur- 
face than upon it (Matt. xix. 5, 6, xxii. 32; John 
x. 34, 35; Acts vii. 48,49; 1 Cor. ix. 9,10; 2 
Cor. viii. 13-15). With regard more particularly 
to the Law, our Lord shows in His Sermon on the 
Mount how deep is the moral teaching implied in 
its letter; and in His denunciation of the Pharisees, 
upbraids them for their omission of its weightier 
matters—judgment, mercy, and faith. The history 
too of the O. T. finds frequent reference made in 
the N.T. to its moral teaching (Luke vi. 3; Rom. 
iv., ix. 17; 1 Cor. x. 6-11; Heb. iii. 7-11, xi.; 
2 Pet. ii. 15-16 ; 1 John iii. 12). The interpreter 
of the O. T. will have, among his other tasks, to 
analyse in the lives set before him the various yet 
generally mingled workings of the spirit of holiness 
and of the spirit of sin, The moral errors by which 
the lives of even the greatest saints were disfigured 
are related, and that for our instruction, but not 
generally criticized. The O.T. sets before us just 
those lives—the lives generally of religious men— 
which will best repay our study, and will most 
strongly suggest the moral lessons that God would 
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fear that the recognition of it may endanger that of 
the historical truth of the events recorded. Nor is 
such danger altogether visionary ; for one-sided and 
prejudiced contemplation will be ever so abusing 
one element of Scripture as thereby to cast a slight 
upon the rest. But this does not affect its exist- 
ence, Of another danger besetting the path of the 
spiritual interpreter of the O. T., we have a warn- 
ing in the unedifying puerilities into which some 
have fallen. Against such he will guard by fore- 
going too curious a search for mere external re- 
semblance between the Old Testament and the New, 
though withal thankfully recognizing them wherever 
they present themselves. The spiritual interpreta- 
tion must rest upon both the literal and the moral ; 
and there can be no spiritual analogy between things 
which have nought morally in common. One con- 
sequence of this principle will of course be, that we 
must never be content to rest in any mere outward 
fulfilment of prophecy. However remarkable the 
outward fulfilment be, it must always guide us to 
some deeper analogy, in which a inoral element is 
involved. Another consequence of the foregoing 
principle of interpretation will be that that which 
was forbidden or sinful can, so far as it was sinful, 
not be regarded as typical of that which is free from 
sin. So again that which was tolerated rather than 
approved may contain within itself the type of 
something imperfect, in contrast to that which 1s 
more perfect. 

C. QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT.—The New Testament 
quotations from the Old form one of the outward 
bonds of connexion between the two parts of the 
Bible. They are manifold in kind. Some of the 
passages quoted contain prophecies ov involve ty r 
of which the N. T. writers designed to indicate a 
fulfilment. Others are introduced as direct logi 
supports to the doctrines which they were enforcing. 
It may not be easy to distribute all the quotations 
into their distinctive classes ; but among ee . 
which a prophetical or typical force 1s epi : 
the N. T. to the passage quoted, may fair A ‘ 
reckoned all that are introduced with an infima i 
that the Scripture was “ fulfilled ;” and it may : 
observed that the word “ fulfil,” as applied as 
accomplishment of what had been predicted or i 
shadowed, is in the N. T. only used by our ae 
Himself and his companion apostles. In the q ie 
tions of all kinds from the Old Testament 10 
New, we find a continual variation Irom ihe 
of the older Scriptures. To this balantr se 
causes may be specified as having contribute’ : 
First, all the N. T. writers quoted from the 
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gint ; correcting it indeed more or Cor thei 
brew, especially when it was aren oe il 
t hi 


have us learn; and herein it is that, in regard of 
the moral aspects of the O. T, history, we may most 
surely trace the overruling influence of the Holy 
Spirit by which the sacred historians wrote. But 
the O. T. has further its spiritual and therefore 
prophetical element. Our attention is here first 
attracted to the avowedly predictive parts of the O. 
T., of the prospective reference of which, at the time 
that they were uttered, no question can exist, and 
the majority of which still awaited their fulfilment 
when the Kedeemer of the world was born, With 
Christ the new era of the fulfilment of prophecy 
commenced, A marvellous amount there was in 
His person of the verification of the very letter of 
prophecy—partly that it might be seen how defin- 
itely all had pointed to Him ; partly because His 
outward mission, up to the time of His death, was 
but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, and the 
letter had not yet been finally superseded by the 
spirit. Yet it would plainly be impossible to sup- 
pose that the significance of such prophecies as 
Zech. ix. 9 was exhausted by the mere outward 
verification. Hence the entire absence from the 
N. T. of any recognition, by either Christ or His 
apostles, of such prospective outward -glories as the 
prophecies, literally interpreted, would still have 
implied. The language of the ancient prophecies 
is everywhere applied to the gathering together, the 
privileges, and the triumphs of the universal body 
of Christ (John x. 16, xi. 52; Acts ii. 39, xv. 
15-17; Rom. ix, 25, 26, 32, 33, x. 11, 13, xi. 25, 
26, 27, &c.). Even apart, however, from the 
authoritative interpretation thus placed upon them, 
the prophecies contain within themselves, in suffi- 
cient measure, the evidence of their spiritual import. 
The substance of these prophecies is the glory of the 
Redeemer's spiritual kingdom: it is but the form 
that is derived from the outward circumstances of 
the career of God’s ancient people, which had 
passed, or all but passed, away before the fulfilment 
‘of the promised blessings commenced. Nor was 
even the form in which the announcement of the 
new blessings had been clothed to be rudely cast 
aside: the imagery of the prophets is on every ac- 
count justly dear to us, and from love, no less than 
from habit, we still speak the language of Canaan. 
But then arises the question, Must not this language 
have been divinely designed from the first as the 
language of God’s Church? The typical import 
of the Israelitish tabernacle and ritual worship is 
implied in Heb. ix. (‘the Holy Ghost this signi- 
fying”), and is almost universally allowed; and it 
is not easy to tear asunder the events of Israel's his- 
tory from the ceremonies of Israel's worship; nor 
yet, again, the events of the preceding history of the 
patriarchs from those of the history of Israel. The 
N. T. itself implies the typical import of a large 
part of the O. T. narrative. In the O, T. itself we 
have, and this even in the latest times, events and 
persons expressly treated as typical (Ps. exviii. 22 ; 
Zech. iii., vi. 9, &.), A further testimony to the 
typical character of the history of the Old Testa- 
ment is furnished by the typical character of the 
events related even in the New. Adi our Lord’s 
miracles were essentially typical. So too the out- 
ward fulfilments of prophecy in the Redeemer’s life 
were types of the deeper though less immediately 
striking fulfilment which it was to continue to re- 
ceive ideally. It is not unlikely that there is an 
ee to r ize the spiritual element in 

e historical parts of the O. T., arising from the 
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purpose ; occasionally deserting it 
abiding by it to so large an extent a5 10 sh rations 
it was the primary source whence their quo i 
were drawn. Secondly, the N. T. ae nals, 
have frequently quoted from memory i : 
combined with this, there was an alters ee 
scious or unconscious design. Sometimes d 
of this was to obtain are force. 
an O. T. passage is abridged, a! 
so adjusted, by a little alteration, 1% 0 PE cen 
aspect of completeness, and yet omit pay : 
to the immediate purpose (Acts }. 20; ‘ the incor” 
At other times a passage is ee i! 
ration of a passage from ano oe 

Fake iv. 18, 19, although the contents are P 
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fessedly those rend by our Lord from Js. 1xi., we 
have the words “to set at liberty them that are 
bruised,” introduced from Is. lviii. 6 (Sept.): simi- 
larly in Rom. xi. 8, Deut. xxix. 4 is combined with 
Is. xxix. 10. In some cases still greater liberty of 
alteration is assumed. In some places again, the 
actual words of the original are taken up, but em- 
ployed with a new meaning. Almost more remark- 
able than any alteration in the quotation itself, is 
the circumstance that in Matt. xxvii. 9, Jeremiah 
should be named as the author of a prophecy really 
delivered by Zechariah: the reason being that the 
prophecy is based upon that in Jer. xviii., xix., and 
that without a reference to this original source the 
most essential features of the fulfilment of Zecha- 
riah’s prophecy would be misunderstood. The 
above examples will sufficiently illustrate the free- 
dom with which the apostles and evangelists inter- 
wove the older Scriptures into their writings. It 
could only result in failure were we to attempt any 
merely mechanical account of variations from the 
0. T. text which are essentially not mechanical. 
Olive. No tree is more closely associated with 
the history and civilization of man. Our concern 
With it here is in its sacred relations, and in its 
connexion with Judaea and the Jewish people. 
Many of the Scriptural associations of the olive- 
tree are singularly poetical, It has this remarkable 
interest, in the first place, that its foliage is the 
earliest that is mentioned by name, when the waters 
of the flood began to retire (Gen. viii, 11). Next 
we find it the most prominent tree in the earliest 
allegory (Judg, ix. 8, 9). With David it is the 
emblem of prosperity and the divine blessing (Ps. 
lii, 8, cxxviii. 3). So with the later prophets it is 
the symbol of beauty, luxuriance, and strength. 
We must bear in mind, in reading this imagery, 
that the olive was among the most abundant and 
characteristic vegetation of Judaea, Thus after the 
captivity, when the Israelites kept the Feast of 
Tabernacles, we find them, among other branches 
for the booths, bringing “ olive-branches”’ from the 
“mount” (Neh. viii. 15). “The mount” is 
doubtless the famous Olivet, or Mount of Olives, 
the “ Olivetum”’ of the Vulgate. Turning now to 
the mystic imagery of Zechariah (iv. 3, 11-14), 
and of St. John in the Apocalypse (Rev. xi. 3, 4), 
We find the olive-tree used, in both cases, in a very 
remarkable way, Finally, in the argumentation of 
St. Paul concerning the relative positions of the 
Jews and Gentiles in the counsels of God, this tree 
supplies the basis of one of his most forcible alle- 
gories (Rom. xi, 16-25). The Gentiles are the 
* wild olive” grafted in upon the “ good olive,” to 
Which once the Jews belonged, and with which they 
may again be incorporated. The olive-tree grows 
freely almost everywhere on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, but it was peculiarly abundant in Pales- 
tine. See Dent. vi. 11, viii, 8, xxviii. 40. Olive- 
yards are » matter of course in descriptions of the 
country. like vineyards and corn-fields (Judg. xv. 
5; 1 Sam, viii. 14), The kings had very extensive 
ones (1 Chr. xxvii, 28). Even now the tree is very 
abundant in the country. Almost every village has 
its olivegrove, Certain districts may be specified 
Where at various times this tree has been very 
luxuriant. The cultivation of the olive-tree had 
the closest connexion with the domestic life of the 
Israelites (2 Chr. ii. 10), their trade (Ez. xxvii, 17; 
ox, xii. 1), and even their public ceremonies and 
gious worship. The oil was used in coronations: 
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thus it was an emblem of sovereignty (1 Sam. x. 1, 
xii. 3,5). It was also mixed with the offerings in 
sacrifice (Lev. ii. 1, 2, 6, 15). For the burning of 
it in common lamps see Matt. xxv. 3, 4,8. The 
use of it on the hair and skin was customary, and 
indicative of cheerfulness (Ps. xxiii. 5, Matt. vi. 17), 
It was also employed medicinally in surgical cases 
(Luke x. 34). See again Mark vi. 13; Jam. v. 14, 
for its use in combination with prayer on behalf of 
the sick. In Solomon’s temple the cherubim were 
“ of olive-tree” (1 K. vi. 23), as also the doors (vers, 
31, 32) and the posts (ver. 33). As to the berries 
(Jam. iii. 12; 2 Esd. xvi. 29), which produce the 
oil, they were sometimes gathered by shaking the 
tree (Is. xxiv. 13), sometimes by beating it (Deut. 
xxiv. 20). Then followed the treading of the fruit 
(Deut, xxxiii. 24; Mic. vi. 15). Hence the men- 
tion of “ oil-fats” (Joel ii. 24). The wind was 
dreaded by the cultivator of the olive, for the least 
ruffling of a breeze is apt to cause the flowers to 
fall (Job xv. 33). It is needless to add that the 
locust was a formidable enemy of the olive (Amos 
iv. 9). It happened not unfrequently that hopes 
were disappointed, and that ‘the labour of the 
olive failed” (Hab. iii. 17). As to the growth of 
the tree, it thrives best in warm and sunny situa- 
tions. It is of a moderate height, with knotty 
gnarled trunks, and a smooth ash-coloured bark. 
It grows slowly, but it lives to an immense age. 
Its look is singularly indicative of tenacious vigour ; 
and this is the force of what is said in Scripture of 
its ‘“‘ greenness,’ as emblematic of strength and 

rosperity. The leaves, too, are not deciduous. 
Those who see olives for the first time are occa- 
sionally disappointed by the dusty colour of their 
foliage ; but those who are familiar with them find 
an inexpressible charm in the rippling changes of 
their slender grey-green leaves. 

Olives, Mount of. The exact expression “ the 
Mount of Olives”’ occurs in the O. T. in Zech. xiv. 
4 only; in the other places of the O. T. in which it 
is referred to, the form employed is the ‘‘ ascent of 
the olives” (2 Sam. xv. 30; A. V. inaccurately 
“the ascent of Mount Olivet”), or simply “ the 
Mount” (Neh, viii. 15), ‘“ the mount facing Jeru- 
salem” (1 K. xi. 7), or “ the mountain which is 
on the east side of the city” (Ez. xi. 23). In the 
N. T. three forms of the word occur: 1, The usual 
one, “the Mount of Olives.” 2. By St. Luke 
twice (xix. 29, xxi. 37), “ the mount called Elai6n. 
3. Also by St. Luke (Acts i. 12), the “ mount 
called Olivet.” It is the well-known eminence on 
the east of Jerusalem, intimately and charact- 
eristically connected with some of the gravest and 
most significant events of the history of the Old 
Testament, the New Testament, and the inter- 
vening times, and one of the firmest links by which 
the two are united ; the scene of the Hight of David 
and the triumphal progress of the Son of David, of 
the idolatry of Solomon, and the agony and be- 
trayal of Christ. If anything were wanting to fix 
the position of the Mount of Olives, it would be 
amply settled by the account of the first of the 
events just named, as related in 2 Sam. xv., with 
the elucidations of the LXX. and Josephus (Ant. 
vii. 9). David’s object was to place the Jordan 
between himself and Absalom. He therefore flies 
by the road called ‘the road of the wilderness ” 
(xv. 23), This leads him across the Kidron, past 
the well-known olive-tree (LXX.) which marked the 
path, up the toilsome ascent of the mount—else- 
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where exactly described as facing Jerusalem on the | order :—Galilee, or Viri Galilaei; Mount of the 
east (1 K. xi. 75 Ez. xi. 23; Mk. xiii, 3)—to the Ascension ; Prophets, subordinate to the last, and 
summit, where was a consecrated spot at which he | almost a part of it; Mount of Offence. 1. Of these 
was accustomed to worship God, At this spot he | the central one, distinguished by the minaret and 
again performed his devotions—it must have seemed | domes of the Church: of the Ascension, is in every 
for the last time—and took his farewell of the city, | way the most important. Three paths lead from 
“ with many tears, as one who had lost his king- | the valley to the summit. ‘The first passes under 
dom.” He then turned the summit, and after | the north wall of the enclosure of Gethsemane, and 
passing Bahurim, probably about where Bethany | follows the line of the depression between the centre 
now stands, continued the descent through the | and the northern hill, ‘The second parts from the 
“dry and thirsty land” until he arrived “ weary "’ | first about 50 yards beyond Gethsemane, and strik- 
at the bank of the river (Joseph. Ant, vii. 9, $2-6 ; | ing off to the right up the very breast of the hill, 
2 Sam. xvi. 14, xxvii. 21, 22). This, which is | surmounts the projection on which is the traditional 
the earliest mention of the Mount of Olives, is also | spot of the Lamentation over Jerusalem, and thence 
a complete introduction to it. The remaining re- | proceeds directly upwards to the village. The third 
ferences to it in the Old Testament are but slight. leaves the other two at the N.E. comer of Geth- 
The “high places” which Solomon constructed for | semane, and making a considerable detour to the 
the gods of his numerous wives, were in the mount | south, visits the so-called “ Tombs of the Prophets,” 
“facing Jerusalem” (1 K, xi. 7)—an expression | and, following a very slight depression which occurs 
which applies to the Mount of Olives only, as in- | at that part of the mount, arrives in its turn at 
deed all commentators apply it. During the next the village. Of these three paths the first, from the 
four hundred years we have only the brief notice | fact that it follows the natural shape of the ground, 
of Josiah’s iconoclasms at this spot. Another two | is unquestionably older than the others, which deviate 
in pursuit of certain artificial objects. Every con- 
this time in a thoroughly different connexion. It | sideration is in favour of its being the road taken 









lon—** and fetch olive branches, and ‘ oil-tree’ | purports to contain the sites of some of the most 
branches, and myrtle-boughs, and palm-leaves, and sacred and impressive events of Christian history. 
branches of thick trees to make booths, as it is | During the middle ages most of these were pro- 
written” (Neh. viii. 15). The cultivated and um- 
brageous character which is implied in this descrip- | the reports of the early travellers, the mount must 
tion, as well as in the name of the mount, is re- | at one time have been thickly covered with churches 
tained till the N.T. times. At this point in the | and convents. The majority of these sacred spots 
history it will be convenient to describe the situa- | now command little or no attention; but three still 
tion and appearance of the Mount of Olives. It is | remain, sufficiently sacred—if authentic—to cons 
not so much a “mount” as a ridge, of rather more | crate any place. These are: 1. Gethsemane, at the 
than a mile in length, ranning in general direction | foot of the mount. 2. The spot from which ve 
north and south; covering the whole eastern side of | Saviour ascended, on the summit. 3. The place © 
the city. At its northern end the ridge bends round | the Lamentation of Christ over Jerusalem, Les 
to the west, so as to form an enclosure to the city | way up. (1.) OF these, Gethsemane is the oy 
on that side also. But there is this difference, that | one which has any claim to be authentic. Its 


mount is close to the walls, parted only by that | seems to have been the Empress Helena (4.0. if f 
Eusebius states that she erected, as a memorial 0 
the narrow ravine of the Kidron. It is this portion | that event, a sacred house of assembly oD : 
| nighest part of the mount, where there Was ® ich 
The northern part is, though geologically contin- | which a sure tradition testified to be that mW" 
uous, a distinct mountain. We will therefore con- | the Saviour had imparted mysteries 4 “t the 
tine ourselves to this portion. In general height it ciples. But neither this account, nor that nd do 
is not very much above the city: 300 feet higher | same author when the cave is again oir ts as 
than the Temple mount, hardly more than 100 | more than name the Mount of Olives, general Ts ‘ 
above the so-called Zion. The word ‘ ridge’ has | the place from which Christ ascen they Bx ® 
been used above as the only one available for an | definite spot thereon, It 
eminence of some length and even height, but that | turies to harden and narro 
word is hardly accurate. There is nothing  ridge- | of the connexion of the Mount of Oli Gospel 
tike” in the appearance of the Mount of Olives, or | into a lying invention in contradiction of the rae 
of any other of the limestone hills of this district of | narrative of the Ascension. .(3.) The _ f th 
Palestine ; all is rounded, swelling, and regular in three traditionary spots mentioned—that ee 
pale At a distance its outline is almost hori- | Lamentation over Jerusalem (Luke 31*- Ascension. 
rs » gradually sloping away at its southern end ; | not more happily chosen than that of the rojects 

ut when seen from below the eastern wall of Jeru- | It is on a mamelon or protuberance nae ; 500 
rn it divides itself into three, or rather perhaps | from the slope of the breast of the hill, ape 
ours independent summits or eminences. Proceed- | yards above Gethsemane. The inapprop sae Dr. 
ing from north to south these occur in the following | of this place has been noticed by many) 
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OLIVES, MOUNT OF 


Stanley was the first who gave it its death-blow, 
by pointing out the true spot to take its place. In 
a well-known passage of Sinai and Palestine (190- 
193), he shows that the road of our Lord’s “ Tri- 
umphal entry ’’ must have been, not the short and 
steep path over the summit used by small parties 
of pedestrians, but the longer and easier route round 
the southern shoulder of the southern of the three 
divisions of the mount. 2. We have spoken of the 
central and principal portion of the mount. Next 
to it on the southern side, separated from it by 
a slight depression, up which the path mentioned 
above as the third takes its course, is a hill which 
appears neither to possess, nor to have 
any independent name. It is remarkable only for 
the fact that it contains the “‘ sin catacomb ” 
known as the “ Tombs of the Prophets,” probably 
in allusion to the words of Christ (Matt. xxiii. 29). 
3. The most southern portion of the Mount of 
Olives is that usually known as the ‘‘ Mount of 
Offence,” Mons Offensionis, though by the Arabs 
"called Baten el Hawa, ‘‘ the hag of the wind.” It 
rises next to that last mentioned ; and in the hollow 
between the two, more marked than the depressions 
between the more northern portions, runs the road 
from Bethany, which was without doubt the road 
of Christ's entry to Jerusalem. The title Mount 
of Offence, or of Scandal, was bestowed on the sup- 
position that it is the “ Mount of Corruption” on 
which Solomon erected the high places for the gods 
of his foreign wives (2 K. xxiii. 13; 1 K. xi. 7). 
The southern summit is considerably lower than 
the centre one, and, as already remarked, it is much 
more definitely separated from the surrounding por- 
tions of the mountain than the others are. It is also 
sterner and more repulsive in its form. 4, The 
only one of the four summits remaining to be con- 
sidered is that on the north of the ‘‘ Mount of 
Ascension ””—the Karem es-Seyad, or Vineyard of 
the Sportsman ; or, as it is called by the modern 
Latin and Greek Christians, the Viri Galilaei. This 
is a hill of exactly the same character as the Mount 
of the Ascension, and so nearly its equal in height 
that few travellers agree as to which is the more 
lofty. The summits of the two are about 400 
yards apart. It stands directly opposite the N.E. 
comer of Jerusalem, and is approached by the 
path between it and the Mount of Ascension, which 
strikes at the top into a cross path leading to el- 
Ismviyeh and Anata. The Arabic name well reflects 
the fruitful character of the hill, on which there are 
several vineyards, besides much cultivation of other 
kinds. The Christian name is due to the singular 
tradition, that here the two angels addressed the 
Apostles after our Lord’s ascension— Ye men of 
Galilee!” This idea, which is so incompatible, on 
account of the distance, even with the traditional 
spot of the Ascension, is of late existence and inex- 
Plicable origin. The presence of the crowd of 
churches and other edifices implied in the foregoing 
description must have rendered the Mount of Olives, 
during the early and middle ages of Christianity, 
entirely unlike what it was in the time of the 
Jewish kingdom or of our Lord. Except the high 
Places on the summit, the only buildings then to be 
seen were probubly the walls of the vineyards and 
gardens, and the towers and presses which were 
their invariable accompaniment. But though the 

urches are nearly all demolished there must be 
4 considerable difference between the aspect of the 
Mountain now and in those days when it received 
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its name from the abundance of its olive-groves. It 
does not now stand so pre-eminent in this respect 
among the hills in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
“It is only in the deeper and more secluded slope 
leading up to the northernmost summit that these 
venerable trees spread into anything like a forest.” 
The cedars commemorated by the Talmud, and the 
date-palms implied in the name Bethany, have fared 
still worse: there is not one of either to be found 
within many miles, Two religious ceremonies per- 
formed there must have done much to increase the 
numbers who resorted to the mount. The appear- 
ance of the new moon was probably watched for, 
certainly proclaimed, from the summit. The second 
ceremony referred to was burning of the Red Heifer. 
This solemn ceremonial was enacted on the central 
mount, and in a spot so carefully specified that it 
would seem not difficult to fix it. It was due east 
of the sanctuary, and at such an elevation on the 
mount that the officiating priest, as he slew the 
animal and sprinkled her blood, could see the facade 
of the sanctuary through the east gate of the ‘Temple. 
To this spot a viaduct was constructed across the 
valley on a double row of arches, so as to raise it 
far above all possible proximity with graves or 
other defilements. It was probably demolished by 
the Jews themselves on the approach of Titus, or 
even earlier, when Pompey led his army by Jericho 
and over the Mount of Olives. This would ac- 
count satisfactorily for its not being alluded to by 
Josephus. 

Ol'ivet (2 Sam. xv. 30; Acts i, 12), probably 
derived from the Vulgate, in the latter of these two 

. [See OLIVEs, Mount oF.] 

Olym'pas, a Christian at Rome (Rom. xvi, 15), 
perhaps of the household of Philologus, 

Olym'pius, one of the chief epithets of the Greek 
deity Zeus, so called from Mount Olympus in Thes- 
saly, the abode of the gods (2 Mace. vi, 2). 

Omae'rus. AmRAM of the sons of Bani (1 Esd. 
ix. 34; comp. Ezr, x. 34). 

O'mar, son of Eliphaz the firstborn of Esau, and 
duke” or phylarch of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 11, 15; 
1 Chr. i. 36). The name is supposed to survive in 
that of the tribe of Amir Arabs east of the Jordan. 

O'mega, The last letter of the Greek alphabet, 
as Alpha is the first. It is used metaphorically to 
denote the end of anything: “‘I am Alpha and 


Omega, the beginning and the ending ... . the 
first and the last” (Rev. i. 8, 11). 

Omer. [WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Om'ri, 1. Originally ‘‘ captain of the host” to 


Ea, was afterwards himself King of Israel, and 
founder of the third dynasty. When Elah was 
murdered by Zimri at Tirzah, then capital of the 
northern kingdom, Omri was engaged in the siege 
of Gibbethon, situated in the tribe of Dan, which 
had been occupied by the Philistines. As soon as 
the army heard of Elah’s death, they proclaimed 
Omri king. Thereupon he broke up the siege of 
Gibbethon, and attacked Tirzah, where Zimri was 
holding his court as king of Israel. The city was 
taken, and Zimri perished in the flames of the 

, after a reign of seven days. Omri, how- 
ever, was not allowed to establish his dynasty with- 
out a struggle against Tibni, whom ‘“‘ half the 
people” (1 K. xvi. 21) desired to raise to the 
throne, and who was bravely aszisted by his brother 
Joram (LXX.). The civil war lasted four years (cf. 
1 K. xvi. 15, with 23). After the defeat and death of 
Tibni and Joram, Omri reigned for six years in 
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Tirzah ; but.at the end of that time he transferred 
his residence, probably from the proved inability of 
Tirzah to stand a siege, to the mountain Shomron, 
better known by its Greek name Samaria, which he 
bought for two talents of silver from a rich man, 
otherwise unknown, called Shemer. At Samaria 
Omri reigned for six years more, He seems to have, 
been a vigorous and unscrupulous ruler, anxious to 
strengthen his dynasty by intercourse and alliances 
with foreign states. The probable date of Omri’s 
accession (i.e. of the deaths of Elah and Zimri) 
was B.C. 9353 of Tibni’s defeat and the beginning 
of Omri’s sole reign B.C. 931, and of his death B.C. 
919.—-2, One of the sons of Becher the son of Ben- 
jamin (1 Chr. vii. 8).—-8. A descendant of Pharez 
the son of Judah (1 Chr, ix. 4).==4, Son of Michael, 
and chief of the tribe of Issachar in the reign of 
David (1 Chr. xxvi. 18). 

On, the son of Peleth, and one of the chiefs of 
the tribe of Reuben who took part with Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram in their revolt against Moses 
(Num. xvi. 1). His name does not again appear 
in the narrative of the conspiracy, nor is he alluded 
to when reference is made to the final catastrophe. 
There is a Rabbinical tradition to the effect that he 
was prevailed upon by his wife to withdraw from 
his accomplices. 

On, a town of Lower Egypt, which is mentioned 
in the Bible under at least two names, BETH- 
SHEMESH (Jer. xliii. 13), corresponding to the an- 
cient Egyptian sacred name HA-RA, “ the abode of 
the sun,” and that above, corresponding to the 
common name AN, and perhaps also spoken of as 
Ir-ha-heres, The ancient Egyptian common name 
is written AN, or AN-T, and perhaps ANU; but 
the essential part of the word is AN, and probably 
no more was pronounced. There were two towns 
called AN: Heliopolis, distinguished as the northern, 
AN-MEHEET; and Hermonthis, in Upper Egypt, 
as the southern, AN-RES. Heliopolis was situate 
on the east side of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, 
just below the point of the Delta, and about twenty 
miles north-east of Memphis, It was before the 
Roman time the capital of the Heliopolite Nome, 
which was included in Lower Egypt. Now its site 
is above the point of the Delta, which is the junc- 
tion of the Phatmetic, or Damietta branch and the 
Bolbitine, or Rosetta, and about ten miles to the 
north-east of Cairo. In the earliest times it must 
have been subject to the Ist dynasty so long as 
their sole rule lasted, which was perhaps for no 
more than the reigns of Menes (B.¢. cir. 2717) and 
Athothis: it doubtless next came under the govern- 
ment of the Memphites, of the 3rd (3.c. cir. 2640), 
4th, and 6th dynasties: it then passed into the 
hands of the Diospolites of the 12th dynasty, and 
the Shepherds of the 15th. During the long period 
of anarchy that followed the rule of the 12th 
aynasty, when Lower Egypt was subject to the 
Shepherd kings, Heliopolis must have been under 
the government of the strangers. With the acces- 
zion of the 18th dynasty, it was probably recovered 
by the Egyptians, and thenceforward held by them. 
The chief object of worship at Heliopolis was the 
sun, under the forms RA, the sun simply, whence 
the sacred name of the place, HA-RA, “ the abode 
of the sun,” and ATUM, the setting sun, or sun 
of the nether world. The temple of the sun, de- 
scribed by Strabo, is now only represented by the 
single beautiful obelisk, which is of red granite, 
68 feet 2 inches high above the pedestal, and bears 


a dedication, showing that it was sculptured in or 
after his 30th year (cir. 2050) by Sesertesen J., firs’ 
king of the 12th dynasty (B.C. cir. 2080-2045). 
Heliopolis was anciently famous for its learning, 
and Eudoxus and Plato studied under its priests; 
but, from the extent of the mounds, it seems tc 
have been always a small town. The first mention 
of this place in the Bible is in the history of Joseph, 
to whom we read Pharach gave “ to wife Asenath 
the daughter of Poti-pherah, priest of On” (Gen. 
xli. 45, comp. ver. 50, and xlvi. 20). According 
to the LXX. version, On was one of the cities built 
for Pharaoh by the oppressed Israelites, for it men- 
tions three “strong cities” instead of the two 
« treasure cities” of the Heb., adding On to Pithom 
and Raamses. Heliopolis lay at no great distance 
from the land of Goshen and from Raamses, and pro- 
bably Pithom also, Isaiah has been supposed to 
speak of On when he prophecies that one of the 
five cities in Egypt that should speak the language 
of Canaan, should be called Ir-ha-heres, which may 
mean the City of the Sun, whether we take 
‘s heres” to be a Hebrew or an Egyptian word; 
but the reading “a city of destruction — seems pre 
ferable, and we have no evidence that there was 
any large Jewish settlement at Heliopolis, although 
there may have been at one time, from its nearness 
to the town of Onias. Jeremiah speaks of On 
under the name Beth-shemesh, “ the house of the 
sun” (xiii. 13). Perhaps it was on account of 
the many false gods of Heliopolis, that, in Ezekiel 
(xxx. 17), On is written Aven, by a change in the 
punctuation, and s0 made to signify ‘‘ vanity, and 
especially the vanity of idolatry. After the age of 
the prophets we hear no more in Scripture of Helio- 
polis, Local tradition, however, points it out as 
a place where our Lord ai came, when 
Joseph brought them into 

O'nam. a One of the sons of Shobal the son of 
Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 23; 1 Chr. i, 40). The 
son of Jerahmeel by his wife Atarah (1 Chr. »- 
26, 28). c 

O'nan. The second son of Judah by the Gi 
naanitess, ‘ the daughter of Shua” (Gen, xxxvil. 4; 
1 Chr. ii. 3). “What he did was evil in the ae 
of Jehovah, and He slew him also,” as He had a 
his elder brother (Gen. xxxviii. 9). His death t 
place before the family of Jacob 
Egypt (Gen. xvi. 12; Num. xxvi. 19). ‘ 

One'simus is the name of the servant or slave 
whose behalf Paul wrote the Epistle to au 
He was a native, or certainly an inhabitaD de 
lossae, since Paul in writing to the Chure 
speaks of him (Col, iv. 9) as “ oné of you. 
were numerous a ee and = art 1 rene 
P n was ost synonymo 
ee Oneaaes was one of fe ae class 
of persons, as is evident bo m 
plication in Phil. 16, and from the general tener 
the epistle. The man escaped from his Scape: 
fled to Rome, where in the midst of its vee Pfc 
ation he could hope to be concealed, and ch cas 
the efforts which were so often made in s0 a a 
for retaking the fugitive. Whether ere As 
any other motive for the flight than . qeciding- 
love of liberty, we have not the means 0 «he bad 
It has been very generally supposed ezslesnenty 
committed some offence, as theft or em Though it 
and feared the punishment of his Soke the gospe! 
may be doubted whether Onesimus h e si00 
for the first time at Rome, it is bey q 
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that he was led to embrace the gospel there through 
the apostle’s instrumentality. The language in 
ver. 10 of the letter is explicit on this point. After 
his conversion, the most happy and friendly rela- 
tions sprung up between the teacher and the dis- 
ciple. The situation of the apostle as a captive and 
an indefatigable labourer for the promotion of the 
gospel (Acts xxviii. 30, 31) must have made him 
keenly alive to the sympathies of Christian friend- 
ship and dependent upon others for various services 
of a personal nature, important to his efficiency as 
a minister of the word. Onesimus appears to have 
supplied this twofold want in an eminent degree. 
Whether Paul desired his presence as a personal 
attendant or as a minister of the gospel, is not 
certain from ver, 13 of the Epistle. 

Onesiph’orus is named twice only in the N. T., 
viz. 2 Tim. i. 16-18, and iv. 19. In the former 
passage Paul mentions him in terms of grateful love, 
as having a noble courage and generosity in his 
behalf, amid his trials as a prisoner at Rome, when 
others from whom he expected better things had 
deserted him (2 Tim. iv. 16); and in the latter 
passage he singles out ‘the household of Onesi- 
phorus” as worthy of a special greeting. It has 
been made a question whether this friend of the 
apostle was still living when the letter to Timothy 
Was written, because in both instances Paul speaks 
of “the household" (in 2 Tim. i. 16) and not sepa- 
rately of Onesiphorus himself. The probability is 
that other members of the family were also active 
Christians; and as Paul wished to remember them 
at the same time, he grouped them together (2 Tim. 
iv. 19), and thus delicately recognised the common 
ment, as a sort of family distinction. It is evident 
from 2 Tim. i. 18, that Onesiphorus had his home 
at Ephesus ; though if we restrict the salutation 
near the close of the Epistle (iv. 19) to his family, 
he himself may possibly have been with Paul at 
Rome when the latter wrote to Timothy. 

nia'res, a name introduced into the Greek and 
re eo 1 Mace. xii, 20 by a very old cor- 
ruption. e true reading is given in the margi 
of the A. V, bhi ee aig 

Oni'as, the name of five high priests, of whom 
only two (1 and 8) are mentioned in the A. V., but 
‘n account of all is here given to prevent confusion. 
1; The son and successor of Jaddua, who entered 
on the office about the time of the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, c. B.c. 330-309, or, according to 
Eusebius, 300, According to Josephus he was 
father of Simon the Just.—2, The son of Simon the 
Just. He was a minor at the time of his father’s 
death (¢. B.c. 290), and the high-priesthood was 
Sccupied in succession by his uncles Eleazar and 
Manasseh to his exclusion, He entered on the office 
at last c. B.c, 240, and his conduct threatened to 
precipitate the rupture with Egypt, which after- 
wards opened the way for Syrian oppression. Onias 
Tetained the high-priesthood till his death, c. B.c. 
226, when he was succeeded by his son Simon IT.—- 
8. The son of Simon II., who succeeded his father 
* the high-priesthood, c. B.C. 198. Seleucus Phi- 
ppator was informed by Simon, governor of the 
Temple, of the riches contained in the sacred trea- 
sury, and he made an attempt to seize them by 
force, At the prayer of Onias, according to the 
tradition (2 Mace. iii.), the sacrilege was averted ; 
hi the high-priest was obliged to appeal to the 
gre himself for support against the machinations of 

"mon, Not long afterwards Seleucus died (B.c. 175), 


and Onias found himself supplanted in the favour of 
Antiochus Epiphanes by his brother Jason, who re- 
ceived the high-priesthood from the king. Jason, 
in turn, was displaced by his youngest brother Me-_ 
nelaus, who procured the murder of Onias (c. B.c. 
171).—4. The youngest brother of Onias IIf., whio- 
bore the same name, which he afterwards exchanged 
for Menelaus.—5, The son of Onias III., who sought 
a refuge in Egypt from the sedition and sacrilege 
which disgraced Jerusalem. The immediate occa- 
sion of his flight was the triumph of “the sons of 
Tobias,” gained by the interference of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Onias, receiving the protection of Ptol. 
Philometor, endeavoured to give a unity to the, 
Hellenistic Jews. With this object he founded the 
Temple at Leontopolis. 

Oni'as, the City of, the Region of Onias, the 
city in which stood the temple built by Onias, and 
the region of the Jewish settlements in Egypt. 
Ptolemy mentions the city as the capital of the He- 
liopolite nome. In the spurious letters given by 
Josephus in the account of the foundation of the 
temple of Onias, it is made to have been at Leon- 
topolis in the Heliopolite nome, and called a strong 
place of Bubastis. Leontopolis was not in the He- 
liopolite nome, but in Ptolemy's time was the 
capital of the Leontopolite, and the mention of it is. 
altogether a blunder. There is probably also a con- 
fusion as to the city Bubastis. The site of the city 
of Onias is to be looked for in some one of those to 
the northward of Heliopolis which are called Tel- 
el-Yahood, “the Mound of the Jews,” or Tel-el- 
Yahoodeeyeh, “ the Jewish Mound.” Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson thinks that there is little doubt that it 
is one which stands in the cultivated Jand near 
Shibbeen, to the northward of Heliopolis, in 2 direc- 
tion a little to the east, at a distance of twelve 
miles, From the account of Josephus, and the name- 
given to one of them, “the Camp of the Jews,” 
these settlements appear to have been of a halt- 
military nature. The easternmost part of Lower 
Egypt, be it remembered, was always chosen for 
great military settlements, in order to protect the 
country from the incursions of her enemies beyond 
that frontier. Probably the Jewish settlements. 
were established for the same purpose. 

Onions (Heb. betsdiim). There is no doubt as 
to the meaning of the Hebrew word, which occurs 
only in Num. xi, 5, as one of the good things of” 
Egypt of which the Israelites regretted the loss. 
Onions have been from time immemorial a favourite 
article of food amongst the Egyptians. The onions 
of Egypt are much milder in flavour and less pungent 
than those of this country. 

Ono, One of the towns of Benjamin. It does 
not appear in the catalogues of the Book of Joshua, 
but is first found in 1 Chr. viii. 12, where Shamed 
or Shamer is said to have built Ono and Lod with 
their “daughter villages.” A plain was attached 
to the town, and bore its name—Bikath-Ono, “the 
plain of Ono” (Neh. vi. 2), perhaps identical with 
the “valley of craftsmen” (Neh. xi. 36). By 
Eusebius and Jerome it is not named. The village 
of Kefr Ana, almost due N. of Lydd, is suggested 
by Van de Velde as identical with Ono. Against 
the identification however are, the difference in the 
names—the modern one containing the Asm ;—and 
the distance fiom Lydda. Winer remarks that 
Beit Unia is more suitable as far as its ortho- 
graphy is concerned; but on the other hand 
Beit Unia is much too far distant from Ltidd to 
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meet the requirements of the passages quoted 
above. 

O'nus. The form in which the name ONo ap- 
pears in 1 Esd. v. 22. 

Onycha (Heb. shechéleth) according to many of 
the old versions denotes the operculum of some 
species of Strombus, a genus of gasteropodous Mol- 
lusca. The Hebrew word occurs only in Ex. xxx. 
34, as one of the ingredients of the sacred perfume. 
In Ecclus. xxiv. 15, Wisdom is compared to the 
pleasant odour yielded by ‘‘galbanum, onyx and 
sweet storax.” There can be little doubt that the 
Svut of Dioscorides (ii. 10), and the onyx of Pliny 
. ,Xxxii. 10), are identical with the operculum of a 
Strombus, perhaps S. lentiginosus. The Unguis 
odoratus, or Blatta byzantina,—for under both 
these terms apparently the devil claw is alluded to 
in old English writers on Materia Medica—has by 
some deen supposed no longer to exist. Dr. Lister 
laments its loss, believing it to have been a good 
medicine “ from its strong aromatic smell.” Bochart 
believes some kind of bdellium is intended. 

Onyx (Heb. shéham). The A. V. uniformly 
renders the Hebrew shéham by “ onyx ;”’ the Vul- 
gate too is consistent with itself, the sardonyx (Job 
xxviii. 16) being merely a variety of the onyx; 
but the testimonies of ancient interpreters generally 
are diverse and ambiguous. There is nothing in 
the contexts of the several passages (Gen. ii. 12; 
Ex. xxviii. 9, 20; 1 Chr. xxix, 2; Ez. xxviii. 13) 
where the Hebrew term occurs to help us to determ- 
ine its signification. Josephus expressly states 
that the shoulder-stones of the high-priest were 
formed of two large sardonyxes, an onyx being, in 
his description, the second stone in the fourth row 
of the breastplate. Some writers believe that the 
“‘beryl” is intended, Other interpretations of 
shéham have been proposed, but all are mere con- 
jectures. The balance of authority is, we think, in 
favour of some variety of the onyx, As to the 
“onyx” of Ecclus, xxiv, 15, see ONYCHA. 

Ophel. A part of ancient Jerusalem. The name 
is derived by the lexicographers from a root of similar 
sound, which has the force of a swelling or tumour. 
It does not come forward till a late period of Old 
Test. history. In 2 Chr. xxvii. 3, Jotham is said 
to have built mach ‘on the wall of Ophel.” Ma- 
nasse, amongst his other defensive works, ‘*com- 
passed about Ophel’’ (Jbid. xxxiii. 14). From the 


catalogue of Nehemiah’s repairs to the wall of Je-| 


rusalem, it appears to have been near the “ water- 
gate” (Neh. iii. 26) and the ‘‘great tower that 
lieth out” (ver. 27). Lastly, the former of these 
two passages, and Neh. xi. 21, shew that Ophel 
was the residence of the Levites. In the passages 
of his history parallel to those quoted above, Jo- 
sephus either passes it over altogether, or else refers 
to it in merely general terms. But in his account 
of the last days of Jerusalem he mentions it four 
times as Ophla. From his references it appears 
that Ophel was outside the south wall of the Temple, 
and that it lay between the central valley of the 
city, which debouches above the spring of Siloam, 
on the one hand, and the east portico of the Temple 
on the other. Ophel, then, was the swelling de- 
clivity by which the Mount of the Temple slopes 
off on its southern side into the Valley of Hinnom— 
a long narrowish rounded spur or promontory, which 
a a ta between the mouth of the central valley 
of Jerusalem {the Tyropoeon) and the Kidron, or 
Valley of Jehoshaphat. Halfway down it on its 
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eastern face is the “ Fount of the Virgin,” s0 called; 
and at its foot the lower outlet of the same spring 
—the Pool of Siloam, How much of this declivity 
was covered with the houses of the Levites, or with 
the suburb which would naturally gather round 
them, and where the ‘‘ great tower ” stood we hare 
not at present the means of ascertaining. 

O'phir. 1. The eleventh in order of the sons of 
Joktan, coming immediately after Sheba (Gen. x. 
29; 1 Chr. i. 23), So many important names in 
the genealogical table in the 10th chapter of Ge 
nesis—such as Sidon, Canaan, Assur, Aram (Syria), 
Mizraim (the two Egypts, Upper and Lower), 
Sheba, Caphtorim, and Philistim (the Philistines) — 
represent the name of some city, country, or people, 
that it is reasonable to infer that the same is the 
case with all the names in the table. But there is 
one marked peculiarity in the sons of Joktan, which 
is common to them with the Canaanites bom hv 

recise geographical limits are assigned to their 
setisiens Thus it is said (ver. 29, 30) that the 
dwelling of the sons of Joktan was “from Mesh, 
as thou goest unto Sephar a mountain of the east. 
The peculiar wording of these geographical limits 
forbids the supposition that Mesha and Sephar be- 
longed to very distant countries, or were compar- 
atively unknown: and as many of the sons of 
Joktan are by common consent admitted to represent 
settlements in Arabia, it is an obvious inference 
that all the settlements corresponding to the names 
of the other sons are to be sought for in the same 
peninsula alone. Hence, as Ophir is one of those 
sons, it may be regarded as a fixed point in discur 
sions concerning the place Ophir mentioned in the book 
of Kings, that the author of the 10th chapter of 
Genesis regarded Ophir the son of Joktan as corre- 
sponding to some city, region, or tribe in Arabia. 
Et .—There is, seemingly, no sufficient 
reason to doubt that the word Ophir is Shemitic. 
Gesenius suggests that it means a “ fruitful region. ' 
Baron von Wrede made a small vocabulary © 
Himyaritic words in the vernacular tongue, “ 
amongst these he gives ofir as signifying red. a 
it is unsafe to accept the use of a word of this 
on the authority of any one traveller, seth 
accurate, A seaport or region from which th 
Hebrews in the time of Solomon obtained gold, in 
vessels which went eed in ng ae tah 
Tyrian ships from Ezion r, near Elath, 
branch of the Red Sea which is now called the Gulf 
of Akabah. The gold was proverbial for its ae 
ness, so that “ gold of Ophir” is several he ‘eb 
as an expression for fine gold (Ps. xlv. 10; : 
xxviii. 16; Is, xiii. 12; 1 Chr. xxix. 4); and in i 
passage (Job xxii. 24) the word “ Ophir han 
is used for gold of Ophir, and for gold gen A 
In addition to gold, the vessels brought from Ophi 
almug-wood and ered oo eal aaa 

hical situation of ‘Ophir has long en. 

of doubt and ree Calmet regarded it ey 
Armenia ; Sir Walter Raleigh thought it was - 
the Molucca Islands ; and Arias Montanus ag 
in Peru. The three opinions which have * 
supporters in our own time were age 
sented, amongst other writers, by Huet, by . 
and by the historian Robertson, who piace, 0, 
in Africa; by Vitringa and Reland, who pis Siler 
in India ; and by Michaelis, Niebuhr the tr ‘bis. 
Gossellin, and Vincest, who i aie : = 
Of other distinguish raphi r ‘ 
admitted ino Ophir. Gee in Arabia and on¢ 1 
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India, #. ¢. at Ceylon; while D’Anville, equally ad- 
mitting two, placed one in Arabia and one in Africa. 
Sir J. Emerson Tennant adopts the opinion, sanc- 
tioned by Josephus, that Malacca was Ophir. Other- 
wise the two countries which have divided the 
opinions of the learned have been India and Arabia. 
In favour of Arabia, there are these considerations :— 
Ist. The 10th chapter of Genesis ver. 29, contains 
what is equivalent to an intimation, of the author's 
opinion, that Ophir was in Arabia. 2ndly. Three 
places in Arabia may be pointed out, the names of 
which agree sufficiently with the word Ophir: viz., 
Aphar, now Zafér or Saphar, which was the metro- 
polis of the Sabaeans; Doffir, a city mentioned by 
Niebuhr the traveller, as a considerable town of 
Yemen; and Zafar or Zaféri, now Dofar, a city on 
the southern coast of Arabia, 3rdly. In antiquity, 
Arabia was represented as a country producing gold 
by four writers at least. 4thly. Eupolemus, a 
Greek historian, who lived before the Christian aera, 
expressly states, that Ophir was an island with gold 
mines in the Erythraean Sea. 5Sthly. On the sup- 
pesition that, notwithstanding all the ancient au- 
thorities on the subject, gold really never existed 
either in Arabia, or in any island along its coasts, 
Ophir was an Arabian emporium, into which gold 
was brought as an article of commerce, and was 
etported into Judaea. While such is a general 
view of the arguments for Arabia, the following 
considerations are urged in behalf of India. Ist. 
Sotir is the Coptic word for India; and Sophir, 
or Sophira is the word used for the place of Ophir 
by the Septuagint translators, and likewise by Jo- 
sephus. And Josephus positively states that it was 
a part of India, though he places it in the Golden 
Chersonese, which was the Malay peninsula. 2ndly. 
All the three imports from Ophir, gold, precious 
stones, and almug wood, are essentially Indian. 
Srdly. Assuming that the ivory, peacocks, and apés, 
which were brought to Ezion-geber once in three 
years by the navy of Tharshish in conjunction with 
the nary of Hiram (1 K.x. 22), were brought from 
Ophir, they also collectively puint to India rather 
than Arabia, 4thly. Two places in India may be 
specified, agreeing to a certain extent in name with 
Ophir; one at the mouths of the Indus, where 
Indian writers placed a people named the Abhira, 
and the other, the Sovrdpa of Ptolemy, where the 
town of Goa is now situated. Lastly, the follow- 
ing pleas have been urged in behalf of Africa. Ist. 
Of the three countries, Africa, Arabia, and India, 
Africa is the only one which can be seriously re- 
garded as containing districts which have supplied 
gold in any great quantity. 2ndly. On the western 
coast of Africa, near Mozambique, there is a port 
called by the Arabians Sofala, which, as the liquids / 
and r are easily interchanged, was probably the 
Ophir of the ancients, Srdly. On the supposition 
that the passage, 1 K. x. 22, applies to Ophir, 
Sofala has still stronger claims in preference to 
India. Peacocks, indeed, would not bave been 
brought. from it; but the peacock is too delicate a 
bird for a long voyage in small vessels, and the 
word tukkiyim, probably signified “ parrots.” At 
the same time, ivory and apes might have been 
supplied in abundance from the district of which 
Sofala was the emporium. 4thly. On the same 
Supposition respecting 1 K, x. 22, it can, according 
to the traveller Bruce, be proved by the laws of 
the monsoons in the Indian Ocean, that Ophir was 


at ae i; oo as the voyage to Sofala from 
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Ezion-geber would have been performed exactly in 
three years; it could not have been accomplished in 
less time, and it would not have required more, 
From the above statement the suspicion will, na- 
turally suggest itself that no positive conclusion 
can be arrived at on the subject. And this seems 
to be true, in this sense, that the Bible in all its 
direct notices of Ophir as a place does not supply 
sufficient data for an imdependent opinion on this 
disputed point. At the same time, it is an inference 
in the highest degree probable, that the author of 
the 10th chapter of Genesis regarded Ophir as in 
Arabia ; and, in the absence of conclusive proof that 
he was mistaken, it seems most reasonable to ac- 
quiesce in his opinion. To illustrate this view of 
the question it is desirable to examine closely all 
the passages in the historical hooks which mention 
Ophir by name. These are only five in number: 
three in the Bocks of Kings (1 K. ix, 26-29, x. 11, 
xxii, 48), and two in the Books of Chronicles Ks 
Chr. viii. 18, ix, 10). The latter were probably 
copied from the former. In addition to these pas- 
sages, the following verse in the Book of Kings has 
very frequently been referred to Ophir: “‘ For the 
king (4. e. Solomon) had at sea a navy of Tharshish 
with the navy of Hiram: once in three years came 
the navy of Tharshish bringing gold and silver, ivory, 
and apes, and peacocks” (1 K. x. 22), But there is 
not sufficient evidence to show that the fleet men- 
tioned in this verse was identical with the fleet 
mentioned in 1 K. ix. 26-29, and 1 K. x. 11, as 
bringing gold, almug-trees, and precious stones from 
Ophir. If the three passages of the Book of Kings 
are carefully examined, it will be seen that all the 
information given respecting Ophir is, that it was a 
place or region, accessible by sea from Zzion-geber 
on the Red Sea, from which imports of gold, almug- 
trees, and precious stones were brought back by the 
Tyrian and Hebrew sailors. Under these circum- 
stances it is well to revert to the 10th chapter of 
Genesis. It is reasonably certain that the author 
of that chapter regarded Ophir as the name of some 
city, region, or tribe in Arabia. And it is almost 


‘equally certain that the Ophir of Genesis is the 


Ophir of the Book of Kings. Hence the burden of 
proof lics on any one who denies Ophir to have been 
in Arabia, But all that can be advanced against 
Arabia falls very short of such proof. In weighing 
the evidence on this point, the assumption that 
ivory, peacocks, and apes were imported from 
Ophir must be dismissed fiom consideration. In 
one view of the subject, and accepting the state- 
ment in 2 Chr. ix. 21, they might have connexion 
with Tarshish; but they have a very slight benring 
on the position of Ophir. Hence it is not here ne- 
cessary to discuss the law of monsoons in the Indian 
Ocean. Moreover, the resemblance of names of 
places in India and Africa to Ophir, cannot reason~ 
ably be insisted on; for there is an equally great 
resemblance in the names of some places in Arabia. 
It remains to notice those objections which are 
based on the assertion that sandal-wood (assumed 
to be the same as almug-wood), precious stones, and 
gold, are not productions of Arabia. And the fol- 
Jowing observations tend to show that such objec- 
tions are not conclusive, st. In the Periplus 
attributed to Arrian, sandal-wood is mentioned as 
one of the imports into Omana, an emporium on 
the Persian Gulf; and it is thus pre if any 

roof is requisite, that a sea-port would not neces- 
sanity beta India, because sandal-wood pe as 
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from it. But independently of this circumstance, | Ophir being in Arabia, grounded on the fact that 
“the reasons advanced in favour of almug-wood being | no gold has been discovered in Arabia in the present 
the same as sandal-wood, though admissible as a| day, seem decisively answered by the parallel case 
conjecture, seem,too weak to justify the founding | of Sheba (Ps, xxii. 15; Ez. xxvil. 22). Now, of 
any argument on them. It was not till last century | two things one is true. Either the gold of Sheba 
that, for the first time, the suggestion was made and the precious stones sold to the Tyrians by the 
that almug-wood was the same as sandal-wood, | merchants of Sheba were the natural productions of 
This suggestion came from Celsius, the Swedish | Sheba, and in this case the assertion that Arabia 
botanist, in his Hierobotanicon; who at the same did not produce gold falls to the ground ; or the 
time recounted thirteen meanings proposed by others. | merchants of Sheba obtained precious stones and 
Since the time of Celsius, the meaning of “ sandal- | gold in such quantities by trade, that they became 
wood” has been defended by Sanscrit etymologies. | noted for supplying them to the Tyrians and Jews. 
Bohlen proposed, as a derivation for almuggim, the | Exactly similar remarks may apply to Ophir. 
Arabic article AJ, and mfcata, from simple mica, a h'ni, <A town of Benjamin, mentioned in 
name for red sandal-wood. Lassen, adopting the | Josh. xviii. 24 only, apparently in the north-eastern 
form algummtm, says that if the plural ending is portion of the tribe. Itis doubtless the Gophna of 
taken from it, there remains valgu, as one of the Josephus, a place which at the time of Vespasian’s 
Sanscrit names for sandal-wood, which in the lan- invasion was apparently so important as to be se 
guage of the Deccan is valgum. Perhaps, however, | cond only to Jerusalem (B. J. iti. 8, §5). ee 
these etymologies cannot lay claim to much value | probably the Gufnith, Gufna, or Beth-gufnin of the 
until it is made probable, independently, that Talmud (Schwarz, 126), which still survives - 
almug-wood is sandal-wood. 2ndly. As to precious the modern Jifna or Jufna, 24 miles north-west 0 
stones, they take up such little room, and cam be Bethel. eer 
so easily concealed, if necessary, and conveyed from| Oph'rah. The name of two places a “ centr 
place to place, that there is no difficulty in sup-| part of Palestine.—1. In the tribe of nae 
posing they came from Ophir, simply as from an | (Josh. xviii. 23). It appears to be mentio ae 
emporium, even admitting that there were no pre- (1 Sam. xiii. 17) in describing the routes taken _ 
cious stones in Arabia. 3rdly. As to gold, far too| the spoilers who issued from the Philistine pel 
great stress seems to have been laid on the negative Michmash. Jerome places it 5 miles east a vie 
fact that no gold nor trace of gold-mines has been Dr. Robinson suggests its identity with S “4 i 
discovered in Arabia. Negative evidence of this | a small village on the crown of a conice et tel). 
kind, on which Ritter has placed so much reliance, | conspicuous hill, 4 miles E.N.E. of Beitin ( : 5 
is by no means conclusive. Sir Roderick Murchison | In the absence of any similarity in the eat aise 
and Sir Charles Lyell concur in stating that, although | any more conclusive evidence, it 1s ape e sally 
no rock is known to exist in Arabia from which | lutely to adopt this identification. 2. ae t 
gold is obtained at the present day, yet the penin- | OPHRAH OF THE ABI-EZRITES, the gt P rots 
sula has not undergone a sufficient geological ex- Gideon (Judg. vi. 11); the scene © baat: Bi 
amination to warrant the conclusion that gold did | against Baal (ver. 24) ; his residence ois ill 
not exist there formerly or that it may not yet be| cession to power (ix. 5), and the place of nis D 


} i i i iii indications 
vered there. Under these circumstances there | in the famil sepulchre (viii. 32). The in 
in the nanaiive of the position of Ophrah are but 















































is no sufficient reason to reject the accounts of the : ;. 15), and 
ancient writers who have been already adduced as| slight. It was probably in Manasseh MG Yan de 
witnesses for the former existence of gold in Arabia. | not far distant from Shechem (ix. 1, 5). 


: Rats of 
Velde suggests a site called Erfat, a mile south 
Auk oak 8 miles from Nablus, rage 
‘the village Erafa, north of Sanur,” by ¥ 
probably intends Arabeh. ‘The former of ie 
the disadvantage of being altogether out of ae 
ritory of Manasseh. Of the latter, nothing ¢ 
for or against can be said. ; 
Oph'rah. The son of Meonothai (1 Chr. ne ee 
Orator. 1. The A. V. rendering 10 Is, ill. 9 #e 
what is literally “skilful in whisper, or aa 
tion.”==2. The title applied to Tertullus, ¥ a 
red as the advocate or patronus of oa 
accusers of St. Paul before Felix, Acts xxiv. + 
Orchard. ARDEN. rs : 
O'reb. rhe a raven i or “crow,” the cm 
nion of Zeeb, the “ wolf.” 
of the Midianite host which invaded Israel, 2 ak 
defeated and driven back by NS as ¥ 
given to them (A. V. “ princes reaper 
them from Zebah and Zalmunna, ae a ad 
chieftains, who are called “ kings, eon They 
ently superior in rank to Oreb and eet 
were killed not by Gideon himself, oF 
under his immediate conduct, but eae ; 
Ephraim, who rose at his entrealy . are this 
the flying horde at the fords of the 0 itis but 
was the second Act of this great Tragt “f Judges 
slightly touched upon in the narrative 
pecs 


If, however, negative evidence is allowed to out- 
weigh on this subject the authority of Agathar- 
chides, Artemidorus, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, and, 
it may be added, Strabo, all of whom may possibly 
have been mistaken, there is still nothing to prevent 
Ophir having been an Arabian emporium for gold. 
The Periplus, attributed to Arrian, gives an account 
of several Arabian emporia. There do not, however, 
appear to be sufficient data for determining in favour 
of any one emporium or of any one locality rather 
than another in Arabia as having been the Ophir of 
Solomon. Mr Forster relies on an Ofor or Ofir, 
in Sale and D'’Anville’s maps, as the name of-a city 
and district in the mountains of Oman; but he does 
not quote any ancient writer or modern traveller as 
an authority for the existence of such an Ofir. 
Niebuhr the traveller says that Ophir was probably 
the principal port of the kingdom of the Sabaeans, 
that it was situated between Aden and Dafar (or 
Zafar), and that perhaps even it was Cane. Gos- 
selin, on the other hand, thinks it was Doffir, the 
city of Yemen already adverted to. Dean Vincent 
agrees with Gosselin in confining Ophir to Sabsea. 
On the whole, however, though there is reason to be- 
lieve that Ophir was in Arabia, there does not seem 
to be adequate information to enable us to point out 
the recise locality which once bore that name. Jn 
conclusion it may be observed that objections against 
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but the terms in which Isaiah refers to it (x. 26) | ments worn at that period. Eliezer decorated Re- 
are such as to imply that it was a truly awful | bekah with “a golden nose-ring of half a shekel 
slaughter. He places it in the same rank with weight, and two bracelets for her hands of ten 
the two most tremendous disasters recorded in the | shekels weight of gold” (Gen. xxiv. 22); and he 
whole of the history of Israel—the destruction of | afterwards added “« trinkets of silver and trinkets of 
the Egyptians in the Red Sea, and of the army | gold” (verse 53). Earrings were worn by Jacob's 
of Seunacherib (comp. Ps. Ixxxiii.). The slaughter | wives, apparently as charms, for they are men- 
was concentrated round the rock at which Oreb fell, 


tioned in connexion with idols :—*« They gave unto 
and which was long known by his name (Judg. vii. | Jacob all the strange gods, which were in their hand, 
25; Is. x. 26). 


and their earrings which were in their ears” (Gen. 
O'reb, i. ¢. Mount Horeb (2 Esd. ii. 33). xxxv. 4). The ornaments worn by the patriarch 
O'reb, the Rock. The “ raven’s crag,” the 


Judah were a “signet,” which was suspended by a 
spot, E. of Jordan, at which the Midianite chieftain string round the neck, and a “ staff” (Gen. xxxviii, 
Oreb, with thousands of his countrymen, fell by | 18): the staff itself was probably ornamented, The 
the hand of the Ephraimites, and which probably | first notice of the ring occurs in reference to Joseph : 
acquired its name therefrom. It. is mentioned in | when he was made ruler of Egypt, Pharaoh took off 
Judg. vii, 25; Is. x, 26. Perhaps the place called | his signet-ring from his hand and put it upon Joseph’s 
’Orbo, which in the Bereshith Rabba is stated to 


hand, and put a gold chain about his neck” (Gen, 
have been in the neighbourhood of Bethshean, may | xli. 42), the latter being probably a ‘simple gold 
have some connexion with it. 


chain in imitation of string, to which a stone scarn — 
O'ren. One of the sons of Jerahmeel the first- | baeus, set in the same precious metal, was appended ” 
born of Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 25). (Wilkinson, ii. 339). The number of personal or- 
Organ (Gen. iv. 21, Job xxi. 12, xxx. 31, Ps. | naments worn by the Egyptians, particularly by 
cl. 4). The Hebrew word "tgdb or uggab, thus | the females, is incidentally noticed in Ex. iii. 2°, 
rendered in our version, probably denotes a pipe or 


The profusion of these ornaments was such as to 
perforated wind-instrument, as the root of the word supply sufficient gold for making the sacred utensils 
indicates, In Gen. iv. 21 it appears to be a general 


for the tabernacle, while the laver of brass was 
term for all wind-instruments. In Job xxi. 12 are 


constructed out of the brazen mirrors which the 
enumerated the three kinds of musical instruments 


women carried about with them (Ex. xxxviii. 8). 
which are possible, under the general terms of the ; The Midianites appear to have been as prodigal as 
timbrel, harp, and organ. Our translators adopted 


the Egyptians in the use of ornaments (Num. xxzi. 
their rendering, « organ,” from the Vulgate, which 


50, 52; Judg. viii. 26). The poetical portions of - 
has uniformly organum, that is, the double or mul- | the O. T. contain numerous references to the orna- 
tiple pipe. Joel Bril adopts the opinion of those 


meuts worn by the Israelites in the time of. their 
who identify it with the Pandean pipes, or syrinx, | highest prosperity. The appearance of the bride is 
an instrument of unquestionably ancient origin, and 


thus described in the book of the Canticles :—‘‘ Thy 
common in the East. Russell describes those he | cheeks are comely with beads, thy neck with per- 
met with in Aleppo. forated (pearls); we will make thee beads of gold 
Orion, That the constellation known to the | with studs of silver” (i, 10, 11). Her neck rising 
Hebrews by the name cesfl is the same as that | tall and stately “like the tower of David builded 
which the Greeks called Orion, and the Arabs “ the | for an armoury,’ was decorated with various orna- 
giant,” there seems little reason to doubt, though | ments hanging like the ‘thousand bucklers, all 
the ancient versions vary in their renderings (Job | shields of mighty men, on the walls of the ar- 
x. 9, avi, 31; Am. v. 8), The “giant” of 


; moury”’ (iv. 4): her hair falling gracefully over 
Oriental astronomy was Nimrod, the mighty hunter, | her neck is described figuratively as a “chain” 
who was fabled to have been bound in the sky for | (iv. 9): and “the roundings” (not as in the 
his impiety, The two dogs and the hare, which | A. V. “the joints") of her ee are likened to 
ave among the constellations in the neighbourhood | the pendant of an earring, which tapers gradually 
of Orion, made his train complete. There is pos- | downwards (vii. 1). So again we read of the bride- 
Sbly an allusion to this belief in the bands of | groom :—“ his eyes are... fitly set,” as though 
they were gems filling the sockets of rings (v. 12): 
“his hands (are as) gold rings set with the beryl,’ 

i. e. the fingers when curved are like gold rings, and 
the nails dyed with henna resemble gems. Lastly, 
the yearning after close affection is expressed thus : 
-——‘* Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal 
upon thine arm.” In reference to the terms used in 
the Proverbs we need only explain that the ‘ orna- 
ment” of the A. V. in i. 9, iv. 9, is more specifically 
a tereath or garland; the “chains” of i. 9, the 
drops of which the necklace was formed ; the “ jewel 
of gold in a swine’s snout” of xi. 22, a nose-ring ; 
the “ jewel” of xx. 15, a trinket, and the “orna- 
ment” of xxv. 12, an ear-pendant, The passage 
of Isaiah (iii, 18-23), to which we have already re- 
ferred, may be rendered as follows:—(18) ‘In 
that day the Lord will take away the bravery of 
their anklets and their Jace caps, and their neck- 
laces; (19) the car-pendants, and the bracelets, 
and the light veils; (20) the éurbans, and the step- 
chains, and the girdles, and the ee tk and 




































and weight of the ornaments ordinarily worn upon 
On Person form one of the characteristic features of 
iperacreay pn in ancient and modern times. 

) of ancient t exhibit the hands 

of ladies loaded with cap of very great 
size, anklets, armlets, bracelets of the most varied 
fae Tichly ornamented necklaces, and chains 
the Bible - There is sufficient evidence in 
ually e that the inhabitants of Palestine were 
ea ah eroted to finery. In the Old Testament, 
ee 18-23) supplies us with a detailed de. 
aa P on es the articles with which the luxurious 
is filled his day were decorated, and the picture 
a rs by incidental notices in other places, 
Bibl Otices which occur in the early books of the 
€, Imply the weight and abundance of the orna- 
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the amulets; (21) the rings and nose-rings; (22) 
the state-dresses and the cloaks, and the shawls, 
and the purses; (23) the mirrors, and the fine 
linen shirts, and the turbans, and the light dresses.” 

Qr’nan. The form in which the name of the 
Jebusite king, who in the older record of the Book 
of Samuel is called Araunah, Aranyah, Ha-avarnah, 
or Haornah, is given in Chronicles (1 Chr. xxi, 15, 
18, 20-25, 28; 2-Chr. iii. 1). 

Or' A Moabite woman, wife of Chilion son 
of Naomi, and thereby sister-in-law to RUTH. On 
the death of their husbands Orpah accompanied her 
sister-in-law and her mother-in-law on the road to 
Bethlehem. But here her resolution failed her. 
“ Orpah kissed her mother-in-law,” and went back 
“to her people and to her gods” (Ruth i. 4, 14). 

Ortho'sias. Tryphon, when besieged by Antio- 
chus Sidetes in Dora, fled by ship to Orthosias 
(1 Mace. xv. 37). Orthosia is described by Pliny 
(v, 17) as north of Tripolis, and south of the river 
Eleutherus, near which it was situated (Strabo xvi. 


p- 753). It was the northern boundary of Phoe- 
nice, and distant 1130 stadia from the Orontes (id. | 
p. 760). Shaw identifies the Eleutherus with the 


modern Nahr el-Barid, on the north bank of which, 
corresponding to the description ot Strabo, he found 
“ruins of a considerable city, whose adjacent dis- 
trict pays yearly to the Bashaws of Tripoly a tax of 
fifty dollars by the name of Or-tosa.”’ On the other 
hand, Mr. Porter, who identifies the Eleutherus 
with the modern Nahr el-Kebir, describes the ruins 
of Orthosia as on the south bank of the Nahr el- 
Barid, “the cold river,” thus agreeing with the 
accounts of Ptolemy and Pliny. 

Osa'‘ias. A cormption of 
viii. 48). 

Ose'a. Hosnea king of Israel (2 Esd. xiii. 40). 

Ose'as. The prophet Hosea (2 Esd. i. 39). 

Oshe'a. The original name of Joshua the son of 
Nun (Num. xiii, 8), which on some occasion not 
stated received from Moses (ver. 16) the addition 
of the great name of Jehovah. 

Ospray (Heb. ozniyyah : &dtaleros : haliacetus). 
The Hebrew word occurs only in Lev. xi. 13, and 
Deut. xiv. 12, as the name of some unclean bird 
which the law of Moses disallowed as food to the 
Israelites. The old versions and many commentators 
are in favour of this interpretation. There is, how- 
ever, some difficulty in identifying the Aaliacetus 
of Aristotle and Pliny, on account of some state- 
ments these writers make with respect to the habits 
of this bird. The general description they give 
would suit either the ospray (Pandion haliaeetus) 


JESHAIAH (1 Esd. 





OSTRICH 


or the white-tailed eagle (Haliaeetus albicelia), 
But Pliny’s description (x. 3) points to the ospray. 
The ospray often plunges entirely under the water in 
pursuit of fish. It belongs to the family Falconidae, 
order Raptatores, It has a wide geographical - 
range, and is occasionally seen in Egypt. 
Ossifrage (Heb. peres: ypip: gryps). "There 
is much to be said in favour of this translation of 
the A. V. The word occurs, as the name of. an 
unclean bird, in Lev. xi. 13, and in the parallel 
passage of Deut. xiv. 12. If much weight is to be 
allowed to etymology, the peres of the Hebrew 


Scriptures may well be represented by the ossifrage, 
or bone-breaker; for percs in Hebrew means “ 
‘And. the ossifrage (Gypaétus barbatus) 


breaker.” 





is well deserving of his mame. + 
or bearded vulture, as a a eon 
of the largest of the birds of prey + utr 
common - the East. The English word ossifrage 
has been applied to some of the Faleonidae; 
the ossifraga of the Latins evidently points to 
Lammergeyer, one of the Vulturidae. 
Ostrich. There can be no doubt 
brew words bath haya’andh, 
denote this bird of the desert.—l. Bath ha 
occurs in Lev. xi. 16, Deut. xiv. 15, in the 
unclean birds; and in other passage of 
The A, V. erroneously renders the Hebrew 
sion, which signifies either “ daughter of i 
or “ daughter of shouting,” by “* owl, of, 84" 
margin, by ‘daughter of owl. 
Is, xxxiv. 13, and xliii. 20, the margin O that 
correctly reads “ ostriches.” Bochart cons 





probability, 
to signify a bird of another: any 
of the ostrich seems to be reterre 
2. Yd’én occurs only in 


OSTRICH 


in Lam. iv. 3, where the context shows that the 
ostrich is intended.—3. Rdndn. The plural form 
rendnin alone occurs in Job xxxix. 13; where, 
however, it is clear from the whole passage (13-18) 
that ostriches are intended by the word. The A. V. 
renders rendnim by “ peacocks,” a translation which 
has not found favour with commentators; as “ pea- 
cocks,” for which there is a different Hebrew name, 
were probably not known to the people of Arabia 
or Syria before the time of Solomon. The “ ostrich” 
of the A. V. in Job xxxix. 13 is the representative 
of the Hebrew nédtseh, “ feathers.” The following 
short account of the nidification of the ostrich 
(Struthio camelus) will perhaps elucidate those 
passages of Scripture which ascribe cruelty to this 
bird in neglecting her eggs or young. Ostriches 
are polygamous: the hens lay their eggs promiscu- 
ously in one nest, which is merely a hole scratched 
in the sand; the eggs are then covered over to the 
depth of about a foot, and are, in the case of those 
birds which are found within the tropics, generally 
left for the greater part of the day to the heat of 
the sun, the parent-birds taking their turns at incu- 
bation during the night. But in those countries 
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which have not a tropical sun ostriches frequently 
Incubate during the day, the male taking his turn 
at night, and watching over the eggs with great 
care and affection, as is evidenced by the fact that 
jackals and other of the smaller carnivora are occa- 
penally found dead near the nest, having been killed 

¥ the ostrich in defence of the eggs or young. The 
habit of the ostrich leaving its eggs to be matured 
by the sun’s heat is usually appealed to in order to 
‘onfirm the Scriptural account, “she leaveth her 
oats to the earth ;” but this is probably the case 
ih y with the tropical birds. And even if the 
: corews were acquainted with the habits of the 
pil sai ostriches, how can it be said that ‘she 
re Sabai that the foot may crush” the eggs, when 
ate) are covered a foot deep or more in sand? We 
: leve the true explanation of this passage is to be 
ras in the fact that the ostrich deposits some of 
i are in the nest, but around it; these lie 
about on the surface of the sand, to all appearance 


forsaken ; they are, however, designed for the nou- 
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rishment of the young birds, And this remark will 
hold good in the passage of Job which speaks of the 
ostrich being without understanding. It is a general 
belief amongst the Arabs that the ostrich is a very 
stupid bird: indeed they have a proverb, “ Stupid 
as an ostrich.” But it by no means deserves such 
a character, as travellers have frequently testified. 
“* So wary is the bird,” says Mr. Tristram, “and so 
open are the vast plains over which it roams, that 
no ambuscades or artifices can be employed, and the 
vulgar resource of dogged perseverance is the only 
mode of pursuit.” The ostrich is the largest of all 
known birds, and perhaps the swiftest of all cur- 
sorial animals, The feathers so much prized are 
the long white plumes of the wings. The best 
come to us from Barbary and the west coast of 
Africa. The ostrich belongs to the family Struthi- 
onidae, order Cursores. 

Oth’ni. Son of Shemaiah, the firstborn of Obed- 
edom (1 Chr. xxvi. 7). 

Oth'niel. Son of Kenaz, and younger brother 
of Caleb, Josh. xv. 17; Judg. i. 13, iii, 9; 1 Chr. 
iv. 13. But these passages all leave it doubtful 
whether Kenaz was his father, or, as is more pro- 
bable, the more remote ancestor and head of the 
tribe, whose descendants were called Kenezites( Num. 

| xxii. 12, &c.), or sons of Kenaz. If Jephunneh 
| Was Caleb's father, then probably he was father of 
, Othniel also. The first mention of Othniel is on 
_ occasion of the taking of Kirjath-Sepher, or Debir, 
as it was afterwards called. Debir was included in 
the mountainous territory near Hebron, within the 
border of Judah, assigned to Caleb the Kenezite 
(Josh. xiv. 12-14); and in order to stimulate the 
valour of the assailants, Caleb promised to give his 
daughter Achsah to whosoever should assault and 
take the city. Othniel won the prize. The next 
mention of him is in Judg. iii. 9, where he ap- 
pears as the first judge of Israel after the death of 
Joshua, and their deliverer from the oppression 
| of Chushan-Rishathaim. This with his genéalogy, 


ee | 1 Chr. iv. 13, 14, which assigns him ason, Hathath, 
. | is all that we know of Othniel. 
"| of some interest arise concerning him; ‘the one his 


But two questions 


| exact relationship to Caleb, the other the time and 
duration of his judgeship.—(1) As regards his re- 
lationship to Caleb, the doubt arises from the un- 
certainty whether the words in Judg. iii. 9, “‘ Oth- 
niel the son of Kenaz, Caleb’s younger brother,” 
indicate that Othniel himself, or that Kenaz, was 
the brother of Caleb. The most natural rendering 
makes Othniel to be Caleb’s brother. And this is 
favoured by the probability that Kenaz was not 
Othniel’s father, but the father and head of the 
tribe.—(2) And this leads to the second question 
suggested above, viz. the time of Othniel’s judgeship. 
Supposing Caleb to be about the same age as Joshua, 
we should have to reckon about 25 years from 
Othniel’s marriage with Achsah till the death of 
Joshua at the age of 110 years (85-+-25=110). 
And if we take Africanus’s allowance of 30 years 
for the elders after Joshua, in whose lifetime *‘ the 
people served the Lord” (Judg. ii. 7), and then 
allow 8 years for Chushan-Rishathaim's dominion, 
and 40 years of rest under Othniel’s judgeship, and 
suppose Othniel to have been 40 years old at his 
marriage, we obtain (40+ 25-+-30+-8+40=) 143 
years as Othniel’s age at his death. This we are 
quite sure cannot be right. Nor does any escape 
trom the difficulty very readily offer itself. If we 
judge only by ordinary probabilities, we shall sup- 
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pose Othniel to have survived Joshua not more) term.—3. Cés, the name of an unclean bird (Ley. 

than 20, or at the outside, 30 years. xi. 17; Deut. xiv. 16); it occurs again in Ps, cii, 
Othoni'as. MATTANIAH in Ezr. x. 27 (1 Esd.|6. There is good reason for believing that the 

ix. 28). A.V. iscorrect in its rendering of “ owl”’ or “ little 


Oven. The Eastern oven is of two kinds—fixed | owl.” Most of the old versions and paraphrases 
and portable. The former is found only in towns, | are in favour of some species of * owl”’ as the proper 
where regular bakers are employed (Hos. vii. 4). ! translation of Cés ; Bochart is inclined to think that 
The latter is adapted to the nomad state, and is the | we should understand the pelican, But the ancient 
article generally intended by the Hebrew term | versions are against this theory. The passage in 
trnnir. It consists of a large jar made of clay, | Ps. cii. 6 points decidedly to some kind of owl. The 
about three feet high, and widening towards the | owl we figure is the Otus ascalaphus, the Egyptian 
bottom, with a hole for the extraction of the ashes. . 
ach household possessed such an article (Ex, viii. 
4); and it was only in times of extreme dearth 








Egyptian Oven, 


that the same oven sufficed for several families 
(Ley. xxvi. 26). It was heated with dry twigs 
and grass (Matt. vi. 30); and the loaves were 
placed both inside and outside of it. aged 
Owl, the representative in the A. V. of the He- Otws ascabsyhus. 
brew words bath haya'anah, yanshiph, cés, hippéz, and Asiatic representative of our great horned owl 
and lilith. 1, Bath haya and. (OsTricn. ]—2. (Bubo maximus).—4. Kippéz occurs only in Is. 
Fanshiph, or yanshdph, occurs in Ley. xi. 17, Saati hia eT hana (i, e. in Edom) the hippoz shall 
Deas By, DU, she-name of bea unclean bird, | make her nest, and lay and hatch and gather under 
and in Is, xxxiv. 11, in the description of desolate ‘her shadow.” It is a hopeless affair to attempt to 


Edom, ‘* the yanshéph and the raven shall dwell in | identity the animal denoted by this word; the LXX. 


it.” The A. Vv. translates yanshiph by “owl,” or) ond Vulg. give “hedgehog.” Various conjectures 
** great owl. rhe Chaldee and Syriac are in laVOUr | 4. wa heen. mada with respect to the bird which 
of some kind of owl ; and perhaps the etymology of ought to represent the Hebrew word, We cannot 
think with Bochart that a darting serpent sal 
tended, for the whole context (Is, xxxiv. 15) ene 
to point to some bird. We are content to or 
that hippéz may denote some species of owl, an be 
retain the reading of the A, V. till other ag 
forthcoming. The woodcut represents the 











Ibis religiosa, 


the word points to a nocturnal bird. The LXX. 
and Vulg. read YB:s (ibis), i.e. the bis religiosa, 
the sacred bird of Egypt. On the whole the evid- 
ence is inconclusive, though it is in favour of the 
Ibis religiosa, and probably the other Egyptian 
species (2. falcinellus) may be included under the 
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Ox 


meridionalis, the commonest owl in Palestine,—5, 
Lilith. The A. V. renders this word by “ screech 
owl” in the text of Is. xxx. 14, and by “ night-mon- 
ster” in the margin. According to the Rabbins 
the dilith was a nocturnal spectre in the form of a 
beautiful woman that carried off children at night 
and destroyed them. With the U4lith may be com- 
pared the ghule of the Arabian fables. The old 
versions support the opinion of Bochart-that a 
spectre is intended. If, however, some animal be 
denoted by the Hebrew term, the screech-owl (striz 
flammea) may well be supposed to represent it, for 
this bird is found in the Bible lands (see Zé1s, i. 26, 
46), and is, as is well known, a frequent inhabiter 
of ruined places, 

Ox, an ancestor of Judith (Jud. viii. 1). 

Ox, the representative in the A. V. of several 
Hebrew words, the most important of which have 
been already noticed. We propose in this article to 
give a general review of what relates to the ox tribe 
(Bovidae), so far as the subject has a Biblical in- 
terest. It will be convenient to consider (1) the ox 
in an economic point of view, and (2) its natural 
history.—-(1.) There was no animal in the rural 
economy of the Israelites, or indeed in that of the 
ancient Orientals generally, that was held in higher 
esteem than the ox; and deservedly so, for the ox 
was the animal upon whose patient labours depended 
all the ordinary operations of farming. Oxen were 
used for ploughing (Deut. xxii. 10; 1 Sam. xiv. 14, 
&c.); for treading out. corn (Deut. xxv. 4; Hos. 
x. 11, &.); for draught purposes, when they were 
generally yoked in pairs (Num. vii. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 
7, &e.); as beasts of burden (1 Chr. xii. 40); their 
flesh was eaten (Deut. xiv. 4; 1K. i. 9, &e.) ; 
they were used in the sacrifices; they supplied 
milk, butter, &c. (Deut. xxxii, 14; Is. vii. 22; 
2 Sam. xvii. 29), Connected with the importance 
of oxen in the rural economy of the Jews is the 
strict code of laws which was mercifully enacted by 
God for their protection and preservation, The 
ox that threshed the corn was by no means to be 
muzzled ; he was to enjoy rest on the Sabbath 
as well as his master (Ex. xxiii. 12; Deut. v. 14). 
The law which prohibited the slaughter of any clean 
animal, excepting as “an offering unto the Lord 
before the tabernacle,” during the time that the 
Israelites abode in the wilderness (Lev, xvii. 1-6), 
no doubt contributed ¢o the preservation of their 
oxen-and sheep, It seems clear from Prov. xv. 17, 
and 1 K. iv. 23, that cattle were sometimes 
stall-fed, though as a general rule it is probable 
that they fed in the plains or on the hills of Pales- 
tine. The cattle that grazed at large in the open 
ra would no doubt often become fierce and 
Wild, for it is to be remembered that in primitive 
times the lion and other wild beasts of prey roamed 
about Palestine. Hence the force of the Psalmist’s 
complaint of his enemies (Ps. xxii. 13), = (2.) 
The monuments of Egypt exhibit representations 
of a long-horned breed of oxen, a short-horned, 
. & polled, and what appears to be a variety of the 

zebu (Bos Indicus, Lin.). Some have identified 
this latter with the Bos Dante (the Bos elegans 
. paroug Africanus of Belon). The Abyssinian 

reed is depicted on the monuments at Thebes 

Wing a plaustrum or car. The drawings on 
poeta monuments show that the cattle of ancient 
‘6ypt were fine handsome animals: doubtless these 
may be taken as a sample of the cattle of Palestine 
m ancient times, There are now fine cattle in 
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Egypt; but the Palestine cattle appear to have 
deteriorated, in size at least, since Biblical times. 
“* Herds of cattle,” says Schubert, * are seldom to 
be seen ; the bullock of the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem is small and insignificant; beef and veal are 
but rare dainties.” The buffalo (Bubalus Buffalus) 
is not uncommon in Palestine; the Arabs call it 
jamus. The A. V. gives “wild ox” in Deut. xiv. 
5, and “ wild bull” in Is. li. 20, as the representa- 
tives of the Hebrew word teé or #6. The most im- 
portant ancient versions point to the oryx (Oryx 
‘eucoryx) as the animal denoted by the Hebrew 
words. Col. H. Smith suggests that the antelope 
he calls the Nubian Oryx (Oryx Tao), may be the 
animal indicated. 

Ox-Goad. [Goap.] 

O'zem. 1. The sixth son of Jesse, the next eldest 
above David (1 Chr. ii. 15).—2. Son of Jerahmeel 
(1 Chr, ii, 25). 

Ozi‘as. 1. The son of Micha of the tribe of 
Simeon, one of the “ governors” of Bethulia, in 
the history of Judith (Jud. vi. 15, vii. 23, viii. 10, 
28, 35). 2. Uzzi, one of the ancestors of Ezra 
(2 Esd. ii, 2).—8. Uzzian, King of Judah (Matt. 
i, 8, 9). 

O'siel, an ancestor of Judith (Jud. viii. 1), 

Oz’ni. One of the sons of Gad (Num. xxvi. 16), 
and founder of the family of the 

Oz'nites, Num. xxvi. 16. 

Ozo'ra. ‘The sons of Machnadebai,” in Ezr. x. 
40, is corrupted into “ the sons of Ozora’’ (1 Esd. 
ix, 34). 


Pp 


Pa‘arai. In the list of 2Sam. xxiii. 35, “ Paarai 
the Arbite” is one of David’s mighty men. In 
1 Chr. xi. 37, he is called “‘ Naarai the son of 
Ezbai,” and this in Kennicott’s opinion is the true 
reading. 

Pa‘dan. Padan-Aram (Gen. xlviii. 7). 

Pa'dan-Aram. By this name, more properly 
Paddan-Aram, which signifies “the table-land of 
Aram,” according to Fiirst and Gesenius, the He- 
brews designated the tract of country which they 
otherwise called Aram-naharaim, ‘“ Aram of the 
two rivers,” the Greek Mesopotamia (Gen. xxiv. 10), 
and “the field (A. V. ‘country ”) of Aram” (Hos. 
xii, 13). The term was perhaps more especially 
applied to that portion which bordered on the Eu- 
phrates, to distinguish it from the mountainous 
districts in the N. and N.E. of Mesopotamia. If 
the derivation from Ar. fadda, to plough, be cor- 
rect, Paddan-Aram is the arable land of Syria; ~ 
‘‘either an upland vale in the hills, or a fertile 
district immediately at their feet " (Stanley, S. & P. 
p. 129, note). Paddan, the ploughed land, would 
thus correspond with the Lat. arvum, and is analog- 
ous to Eng. field, the felled land, from which the 
trees have been cleared. Padan-Aram plays an im- 
portant part in the early history ofthe Hebrews, The 
family of their founder had settled there, and were 
long looked upon as the aristocracy of the race, with 
whom alone the legitimate descendants of Abraham 
might intermarry, and thus preserve the parity of 
their blood. It is elsewhere called PapAN simply 
(Gen. xlviii. 7). - 

Pa'don. The ancestor of a family of Nethinim 
who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezy. ii. 44; Neh. 
vii. 47). 
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Pag'iel. The son of Ocran, and chief of the 
tribe of Asher at the time of the Exodus (Num. i. 
13, ii. 27, vii. 72, 77, x. 26). 

Pahath-Moab. Head of one of the chief houses 
of the tribe of Judah. Of the individual, or the 
occasion of his receiving so singular a name, nothing 
is known certainly. But as we read in 1 Chr, iv. 
22, of a family of Shilonites, of the tribe of Judah, 
who in very early times “had dominion in Moab,” 
it may be conjectured that this was the origin of 
the name. It is perhaps a slight corroboration 
of this conjecture that as we find in Ezr. ii. 6, that 
the sons of Pahath-Moab had among their number 
“children of Joab,’’so also in 1 Chr. iv. we find 
these families who had dominion in Moab very much 
mixed with the sons of Caleb, among whom, in 
1 Chr. ii. 54, iv. 14, we find the house of Joab. 
However, as regards the name Pahath-Moab, this 
early and obscure connexion of the families of Shelah 
the son of Judah with Moab seems to supply a not 
improbable origin for the name itself, and to throw 
some glimmering upon the association of the children 
of Joshua and Joab with the sons of Pahath-Moab. 
That this family was of high rank in the tribe of 
Judah we learn from their appearing fourth in 
order in the two lists, Ezr. ii, 6; Neh. vii. 11, and 
from their chief having signed second, among the 
lay princes, in Neh. x. 14. It was also the most 
numerous (2818) of all the families specified, except 
the Benjamite house of Senaah (Neh, vii. 38). 

Paint [as a cosmetic]. The use of cosmetic 
dyes has prevailed in all ages in Eastern countries. 
We have abundant evidence of the practice of paint- 
ing the eyes both in ancient Egypt (Wilkinson, ii. 
342) and in Assyria (Layard’s Nineceh, ii. 328) ; 
and in modern times no usage is more general. Jt 
does not appear, however, to have been by any 
means universal among the Hebrews. The notices 
of it are few; and in each instance it seems to have 
been used as a meretricious art, unworthy of a 
woman of high character. Thus Jezebel “ put her 
eyes in painting ” (2 K. ix. 30, margin) ; Jeremiah 
says of the harlot city, ‘‘ Though thou rentest thy 
eyes with painting” (Jer. iv. 30); and Ezekiel 
again makes it a characteristic of a harlot (Ez. 
xxiii. 40). The expressions used in these passages 
are worthy of observation, as referring to the mode 
in which the process was effected. It is thus de- 
scribed by Chandler ( Ziavels, ii. 140): “A girl, 
closing one of her eyes, took the two lashes between 
the forefinger and thumb of the left hand, pulled 
them forward, and then thrusting in at the external 
corner a bodkin which had been immersed in the 
soot, and extracting it again, the particles before 
adhering to it remained within, and were presently 
ranged round the organ.” The eyes were thus 
literally ‘* put in paint,’’ and were “rent” open 
in the process, A broad line was also drawn round 
the eye, as represented in the accompanying cut, 
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“ Eye ornamented with Kohl, as represented in ancient 
paintings.” (Lane, p. 37, new ed.) 


The effect was an apparent enlargement of the eye; 
and the expression in Jer. iy. 30 has been by some 
understood in this sense. The term used for the 
application of the dye was Adkhal, “to smear,” and 
Rabbinical writers described the paint itself under a 
cognate term. These words still survive in oni, 
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the modern Oriental name for the powder used, 
The Bible gives no indication of the substance out 
of which the dye was formed. The old versions 
(the LXX., Chaldee, Syriac, &c.) agree in pr- 
nouncing the dye to have been produced from anti- 
mony. Antimony is still used for the purpose in 
Arabia and in Persia, but in Egypt the hof/ is a 
soot produced by burning either a kind of frankin- 
cense or the shells of almonds. ‘The dye-stuff was 
moistened with oi], and kept in a small jar, which 
we may infer to have been made of hom, from the 
proper name, Keren-happuch, “ horn for paint” (Job 
xlii. 14). Whether the custom of staining the hands 
and feet, particularly the-nails, now so prevalent 
in the East, was known to the Hebrews, is doubt- 
ful. The plant, henna, which is used for that 
purpose, was certainly known (Cant. i. 14; A.V. 
‘“‘camphire”), and the expressions in Cant, v. 14 
may possibly refer to the custom. 

Pai. [Pav.] 

Palace. There are few tasks more difficult or 
puzzling than the attempt to restore an ancient 
building of which we possess nothing but two 
verbal descriptions; and these difficulties are very 
much enhanced when one account is written in a 
language like Hebrew, the scientific terms in which 
are, from our ignorance, capable of the widest 
latitude of interpretation; and the other, though 
written in a language of which we have a more 
definite knowledge, was composed by 4 person who 
never could have seen the buildings he was de 
scribing. The site of the Palace of Solomon was 
almost certainly in the city itself, on the brow 
opposite to the Temple, and overlooking it and the 
whole city of David. It is impossible, of course, 
to be at all certain what was either the form or 
the exact disposition of such a palace, but, us we 
have the dimensions of the three principal buikl- 
ings given in the Look of Kings, and confirmed by 
Josephus, we miay, by taking these as 8 scale, 
ascertain pretty nearly that the building covered 
somewhere about 150,000 or 160,000 square feet. 
Whether it was a square of 400 feet each way, 0 
an oblong of about 550 feet by 300, as represented 
in the annexed diagram, must always be more 1 
less a matter of conjecture, ‘The form here adopt 
seems to suit better not only the exigencies of 
site, but the known disposition of the parts. The 
principal building situated within the Palace bi 
as in all Eastern palaces, the great hall of state ie 
audience, here called the ‘* House of the Fores 
of Lebanon.” Its dimensions were 100 a . 
150 feet long, by half that, or 75 feet, in wi th. 
According to the Bible (1 K. vii. 2) it had id 
rows of cedar pillars with cedar beams upon me 
pillars ;” but it is added in the next verse i 
“ it was covered with cedar above the Lparet ne 
lay on 45 pillars, 15 in a row. This hare : 
easily explicable if the description stopped si 
and so Josephus took it. He evidently const baile 
the hall, as he afterwards described the Stoa : 
lica of the Temple, as consisting of four aad 
columns, three standing free, but the fourth , 
into the outer wall (Ant. xi. 5); and end har 
that the ceiling of the palace hall was 1p ee 
rinthian manner (Ant. vii. 5, §2) does pe ay 
that it was of that order, which was not the! 
vented, but after the fashion of what ait ‘. 
in his day a Corinthian oecus, viz. a ha” We 
clerestory. If we, like Josephus, atv Shall ah 
with these indications, the section of the 
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E certainly as shown in fig. A(p. 666), But the Bible | facing the judgment-seat ; a second from the court- 
goes on to say (ver. 4) that “ there were windows | yard of the Palace, by which the councillors and 
in three rows, and light was against light in three | officers of state might come in; and a third from the 

ranks,”’ and in the next verse it repeats, “ and light | Palace, reserved for the king and his household, as 

: was against light in three ranks.” Josephus escapes | shown in the plan. The third edifice is merely called 
‘ the difficulty by saying it was lighted by windows |‘ the Porch.” Its dimensions were 50 by 30 cubits, 
in three divisions, which might be taken as an ex- | or 75 feet by 45, Josephus does not describe its 

tremely probable description if the Bible were not! architecture; and we are unable to understand the 
so very specific regarding 
it; and we must there- 

fore adopt some such ar- 
rangement as that shown 

in fig. B. On the whole 

it appears probable that 

this is the one nearest the 

truth, as it admits of a 
clerestory, to which Jose- 

phus evidently refers, and 

shows the three rows of 

columns which the Bible 
description requires. Be- 

2 sides the clerestory there 
- was probably a range of 
openings under the cornice 

of the walls, and then a 
: range of open doorways, 
which would thus make 

. the three openings re- 
‘ quired by the Bible de- 
t scription. Another difli- 
culty in attempting to 

restore this hall arises 

from the number of pillars 

being uneven (“15 ina 

row”); and if we adopt 

the last theory (fig. B), 

we have a row of columns 

in the centre both ways. 

The probability is that it 

was closed, as shown in 
the plan, by a wall at one 
end, which would give 15 
Spaces to the 15 pillars, 
7 and so provide a central 
space in the longer dimen- 
sion of the hall in which 
the throne might have 
been placed. If the first 
theory be adopted, the 
throne may have stood 
either at the end, or in the 
centre of the longer side ; 
but, judging from what 
We know of the arrange- 
ment of Eastern palaces, 
Wwe may be almost certain 
that the latter is the 
Correct position. Next in 
inportince to the build- 
ing just described is the 
hall or porch of judgment 
(ver. 7), which Josephus 
distinctly tells us (Ant. 
Vil, 5, §1) was situated 
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°pposite to the centre of the longer side of the great 
l, Its dimensions were 50 cubits, or 75 feet square 
(Josephus says 30 in one direction at least), and its 
Fake tenia can easily. be understood by comparing 
he descriptions we have with the remains of the 
‘syrian and Persian examples. It must have been 


description contained in the Bible, owing apparently 
to our ignorance of the synonyms of the Hebrew 
architectural terms. Its use, however, cannot be 
considered as doubtful, as it was an indispensable 
adjunct to an Eastern palace. It was the ordinary 
place of business of the palace, and the reception- 


Supported by four pillars in the centre, and had three | room—the Guesten Hall—where the king received 


‘ntranees: the principal opening from the street and | ordinary visitors, and sat, except on great state 
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occasions, to transact the business of the kingdom.: 
Behind this, we are told, was the inner court, 
adorned with gardens and fountains, and surrounded 
by cloisters for shade; and besides this were other 
courts for the residence of the attendants and 
guards, and in Solomon’s case, for the three hun- 
dred women of his hareem: all of which are shown 
in the plan with more clearness than can be con- 
veyed by a verbal description. Apart from this 
palace, but attached, as Josephus tells us, to the 
Hall of Judgment, was the palace of Pharaoh’s 
daughter—too proud and important a personage 
to be grouped with the Indies of the hareem, and 
iequiring a residence of her own. There is still 
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another building mentioned by Josephus, as a nave 
or temple, supported by massive columns, and situ- 
ated opposite the Hall of Judgment. It may thus 
have been outside, in front of the palace in the city ; 
but more probably was, as shown in the plan, in 
the centre of the great court. It could not have 
been a temple in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, as the Jews had only one temple, and that 
was situated on the other side of the valley ; but it 
may have been an altar covered by 8 baldachino. 
If the site and disposition of the Palace were as 
above indicated, it would require two great portals: 
one leading from the city to the great court, shown 
at M; the other to the Temple and the king's 





Fig. 2. Diagram Sections of the House of Cedars of Lebanon. 


garden, at N. This last was probably situated 
where the stairs then were which led up to the 
City of David, and where the bridge ards 
joined the Temple to the city and palace. The re- 
cent discoveries at Nineveh have enabled us to 
understand many of the architectural details of this 
palace, which before they were made were nearly 
wholly inexplicable. We are told, for instance, that 
the walls of the halls of the palace were wainscotted 
with three tiers of stone, apparently versicoloured 
marbles, hewn and polished, and surmounted by 
a fourth course, elaborately carved with repre- 
sentations of leafage and flowers. Above this the 
walls were plastered and ornamented with coloured 
arabesques. At Nineveh the walls were, like these, 
wainscotted to a height of about eight feet, but with 
alabaster, a peculiar product of the country, and 
these were separated from the painted space above 
by an architectural band ; the real difference being 
that the Assyrians revelled in sculptural repres- 
entations of men and animals. These modes of dec- 
oration were forbidden to the Jews by the second 
commandment. Some difference may also be due to 
the fact that the soft alabaster, though admirably 
suited to bassi-relievi, was not suited for 
deeply-cut foliage sculpture, like that described by 
Josephus. It is probable, however, that a consider- 
able amount of colour was used in the decoration of 
these palaces (Jer. xxii. 14). It may also be added 
thant in the East all buildings, with scarcely an 
exception, are adorned with colour internally, gener- 
‘ally the three primitive colours used in all their 
intensity, but so balanced as to produce the most 
harmonious results. 

Pa'lal, the son of Uzai, who assisted in restoring 
the walls of Jerusalem in the time of Nehemiah 
(Neh. iii. 25), 

Palestina and Palestine. These two forms 
occur in the A. V: but four times in all, always in 
poetical passages: the first in Ex. xv. 14, and Is. 
xiv. 29, 81; the second, Joel iii. 4. In each case 


the Hebrew is Pelesheth, a word found, besides the 
above, only in Ps. Ix. 8, Ixxxiii. 7, Ixxxvii. 4, and 
cviii. 9, in all which our translators have rendered 
it by “‘Philistia” or “ Philistines.” Palestine, 
the Authorized Version, really means nothing bat 
Philistia. The original Hebrew word Petesheth, to. 
the Hebrews signified merely the long and 
strip of maritime plain inhabited by their gore 
ing neighbours; nor does it appear that at dea 
signified more to the Greeks. As lying next ; 
sea, and as being also the high road from Egyp 
to Phoenicia and the richer regions north ar 
the Philistine plain became sooner known to ‘ 
western world than the country further sors 
was called by them Syria Palaestina—Phi a 
Syria. From thence it was gradually exten 
the country further inland, till in the Roman : 
later Greek authors, both heathen and Christian, 
becomes the usual appellation for the whole ert 
of the Jews, both west and east of Jordan. - 
word is now so commonly employed in our m0 ; 
familiar language to designate the whole country 
Israel, that, although biblically a misnomer, tt 
been chosen here as the most convenient ree 
under which to give a general description . ee 
Hoty Lanp, embracing those points whic! Ur, 
not been treated under the separate eaish i 
cities or tribes. This description will be 1, The 
veniently divide itself into three sections pe ‘Bible 
Names applied to the country of Israel in the 
and slesahiece: II. The Land: its situation, ai 
climate, physical characteristics, in oe a his 
its history ; Ld tory nasil - foll 
tory. III. The History of the 
pra under its various headings throughout 
work, that it is unnecessary to recapitalat! © 

I. TRE ab eisai co as are bie ' 
in the Bible by more one 4 
the Patriarchal period, the Conquest, = ser 
of the Judges, and also where those es 11), 
are referred to in the later literature (as F's. °¥: 
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it is spoken of as “‘ Canaan,” or more frequently 
“the Land of Canaan,” meaning thereby the coun- 
try west of the Jordan, as opposed to ‘the Land 
of Gilead” on the east. Other designations, during 
the same early period, are “the land of the He- 
brews” (Gen. xl. 15 only—a natural phrase in 
the mouth of Joseph) ; ‘‘ the land of the Hittites” 
(Josh. i. 4—a remarkable expression, occurring here 
only in the Bible). The name Za-netr (#.¢. Holy 
Land), which is found in the inscriptions of Rameses 
II, and Thothmes III., is believed by M. Brugsch 
to refer to Palestine; but this is contested by M. 
de Rougé. 2. During the Monarchy the name 
usually, though not frequently, employed, is ‘ land 
of Israel” (1 Sam. xiii, 19; 2K, v. 2, 4, &c.). 
It is Ezekiel’s favourite expression. The pious and 
loyal aspirations of Hosea find vent in the expres- 
sion, “land of Jehovah” (Hos. ix. 3). In Zechariah 
it is “ the Holy land ” (Zech. ii. 12); and in Daniel 
“the glorious land” (Dan. xi. 41). In Amos (ii. 
10) alone it is ‘the land of the Amorite.” Occa- 
sionally it appears to be mentioned simply as “ The 
Land:” as in Ruth i. 1; Jer. xxii. 27; 1 Mace. 
xiv. 45 Luke iv, 25, and perhaps even xiii. 44. 
3. Between the Captivity and the time of our 
Lord the name ‘‘ Judaea”’ had extended itself from 
the southern portion to the whole of the country, 
even that beyond Jordan (Matt. xix. 1; Mark x. 1). 
In the book of Judith it is applied to the portion 
between the plain of Esdraelon and Samaria (xi. 
19), as it is in Luke xxiii. 5; though it is also used 
in the stricter sense of Judaea proper (John iv. 3, 
vi, 1). In this narrower sense it is employed 
throughout 1 Mace. (see especially ix. 50, x. 30, 38, 
xi. 34), 4. The Roman division of the country 
hardly coincided with the Biblical one, and it does 
not appear that the Romans had any distinct 
name for that which we understand by Palestine. 
5. Soon after the Christian era we find the name 
Palaestina in possession of the country. Ptolemy 
(4.D. 161) thus applies it. 6. Josephus usually 
employs the ancient name “Canaan” in reference 
to the events of the earlier history, but when speak- 
ing of the country in reference to his own time 
styles it Judaea. The Talmudists and other Jewish 
Writers use the title of the “ Land of Israel.” 
i. The name most frequently used throughout the 
middle ages, and down to our own time, is Terra 
Sancta—the Holy Land. 

I, Tue LAND.—The Holy Land is not in size 
or physical characteristics proportioned to its moral 
and historical position, as the theatre of the most 
momentous events in the world’s history. It is but 
4 strip of country about the size of Wales, less 
than 140 miles in length, and barely 40 in average 
breadth, on the very frontier of the East, hemmed 
in between the Mediterranean Sea on the one hand, 
and the enormous trench of the Jordan valley on 
the other, by which it is effectually cut off from 
the mainland of Asia behind it. On the north it 
is shut in by the high ranges of Lebanon and anti- 
Lebanon, and by the chasm of the Litany. On the 
south it is no less enclosed by the arid and inhos- 
pitable deserts of the upper part of the peninsula of 
Sinai. 1, Its position on the Map of the World— 
as the world was when the Holy Land first made 
its appearance in history—is a remarkable one. 
1.) It is on the very outpost—on the extremest 
Western edge of the East. On the shore of the 
Mediterranean it stands, as if it had advanced as 
fat as possible towards the West, separated there- 
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from by that which, when the time arrived, proved 
to be no barrier, but the readiest medium of com- 
munication—the wide waters of the ‘“ Great Sea,” 
Thus it was open to all the gradual influences of 
the rising communities of the West, while it was 
saved from the retrogression and decrepitude which 
have ultimately been the doom of all purely Eastern 
States whose connexions were limited to the East 
only. (2.) There was however one channel, and 
but one, by which it could reach and be reached by 
the great Oriental empires. The only road by 
which the two great rivals of the ancient world 
could approach one another—by which alone Egypt 
could get to Assyria, and Assyria to Egypt—lay 
along the broad flat strip of coast which formed 
the maritime portion of the Holy Land, and thence 
by the Plain of the Lebanon to the Euphrates. 
(8.) After this the Holy Land became (like the 
Netherlands in Europe) the convenient arena on 
which in successive ages the hostile powers who 
contended for the empire of the East, fought their 
battles. 2. It is essentially a mountainous country. 
Not that it contains independent mountain chains, 
as in Greece for example, but that every part of the 
highland is in greater or less undulation. But it 
is not only a mountainous country. The mass of 
hills which occupies the centre of the country is 
bordered or framed on both sides, east and west, 
by a broad belt of lowland, sunk deep below its. 
own level. The slopes or cliffs which form, as it 
were, the retaining walls of this depression, are 
furrowed and cleft by the torrent beds which dis- 
charge the waters of the hills, and form the means 
of communication between the upper and lower 
level. On the west this lowland interposes between 
the mountains and the sea, and is the Plain of Phi- 
listia and of Sharon. On the east it is the broad 
bottom of the Jordan valley, deep down in which 
rushes the one river of Palestine to its grave in the 
Dead Sea. 3. Such is the first general impression 
of the physiognomy of the Holy Land. It is a phy- 
siognomy compounded of the three main features 
already named—the plains, the highland hills, and 
the torrent beds. About halfway up the coast the 
maritime plain is suddenly interrupted by a long 
ridge thrown out from the central mass, rising con- 
siderably above the general level, and terminating 
in a bold promontory on the very edge of the Medi- 
terranean, This ridge is Mount Carmel. On its 
upper side, the plain, as if to compensate for its 
temporary displacement, invades the centre of the 
country and forms an undulating hollow right 
across it from the Mediterranean to the Jordan 
valley. This central lowland, which divides with 
its broad depression the mountains of Ephraim 
from the mountains of Galilee, is the plain of Es- 
draelon or Jezreel, the great battle-field of Palestine. 
North of Carmel! the lowland resumes its position 
by the sea-side till it is again interrupted and finally 
put an end to by the northern mountains which 
push their way out to the sea, ending in the white 
promontory of the Ras Nakhéra. Above this is the 
ancient Phoenicia. 4. The country thus roughly 
portrayed, and which, as before stated, is less than 
140 miles in length, and not more than 40 in ave- 
rage breadth, is to all intents and purposes the 
whole Land of Israel. The northern portion is 
Galilee; the centre, Samaria; the south, Judaea. 
5. Small as the Holy Land is on the map, and 
when contrasted either with modern states or with 
the two enormous ancient empires of Egypt and 
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Assyria between which it lay, it scems even 
smatler to the traveller as he pursues his way 
through it. There are numerous eminences in 
the highlands which command the view of both 
frontiers at the same time—the eastern mountains 
of Gilead with the Jordan at their feet on the one 
hand, on the other the Western Sea, Hermon, the 
apex of the country on the north, is said to have 
been seen from the southern end of the Dead Sea: 
it is certainly plain enough from many a point 
nearer the centre. It is startling to find that from 
the top of the hills of Neby Samwil, Bethel, Tabor, 
Gerizim, or Safed, the eye can embrace at one 
glance, and almost without turning the head, such 
opposite points as the Lake of Galilee and the Bay 
of Akka, the farthest mountains of the Hauran 
and the long ridge of Carmel, the ravine of the 
Jabbok, or the green windings of Jordan, and the 
sand-hills of Jaffa. 6. The highland district, thus 
surrounded and intersected by its broad lowland 
plains, preserves from north to south a remarkably 
even and horizontal profile. Its average height 
may be taken as 1500 to 1800 feet above the Medi- 
terranean, It can hardly be denominated a plateau, 
yet so evenly is the general level preserved, and so 
thickly do the hills stand behind and between one 
another, that, when seen from the coast or the 
western part of the maritime plain, it has quite 
the appearance of a wall. This general monotony 
of profile is, however, accentuated at intervals by 
certain centres of elevation. Between these ele- 
vated points runs the watershed of the country, 
sending off on either hand—to the Jordan valley 
on the east and the Mediterranean on the west— 
the long tortuous arms of its many torrent beds. 
7. The valleys on the two sides of the watershed 
differ considerably in character. Those on the east 
are extremely steep and rugged. This is the case 
during the whole length of the southern and middle 
portions of the country. It is only when the junc- 
tion between the Plain of Esdraelon and the Jordan 
Valley is reached, that the slopes become gradual 
and the ground fit for the manoeuvres of anything 
but detached bodies of foot soldiers. But, rugged 
and difficult as they are, they form the only access 
to the upper country from this side, and every man 
or body of men who reached the territory of Judah, 
Benjamin, or Ephraim, from the Jordan Valley, 
ae aVeRpe oe one or other of them. 8. The 
eys are more ual in their slope. 
The level of the external ship this side is higher, 
and therefore the fall less, while at the same time 
the distance to be traversed is much greater. Here 
again the valleys are the only means of communica- 
tion between the lowland and the highland. From 
a and the central part of the plain there are two 
fs ese roads “ going up to Jerusalem’: the one 
eg right by Hamleh and the Wady Aly; the 
0 wi the left by Lydda, and thence by the 
Th Pht or the Wady Suleiman, and Gibeon. 
re Ormer of these is modern, but the latter is 
aang of many a famous incident in the ancient 
het Ty. 9. Further south, the communications 
ot Phi the mountains of Judah and the lowland 
Th tia are hitherto comparatively unexplored. 
,y were doubtless the scene of many a foray 
and repulse duri fot 
ae P uring the lifetime of Samson and the 
z ha of the Danites, but there is no record 
ni a been used for the passage of any 
Neth orce either in ancient or modern times. 
orth of Jaffa the passes are few. These western 
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valleys, though easier than those on the eastern side, 
are of such a nature as to present great difficulties 
to the passage of any large force encumbered by 
baggage. In fact these mountain passes really 
formed the security of Israel. The armies of Egypt 
and Assyria, as they traced and retraced their path 
between Pelusium and Carchemish, must have 
looked at the long wall of heights which closed in 
the broad level roadway they were pursuing, as 
belonging to a country with which they had no 
concern, It was to them a natural mountain fast- 
ness, the approach to which was beset with diffi- 
culties, while its bare and soilless hills were hardly 
worth the trouble of conquering, in comparison 
with the rich green plains of the Euphrates and the 
Nile, or even with the boundless cornfield through 
which they were marching. In the later days of 
the Jewish nation, and during the Crusades, Jeru- 
salem became the great object of contest; and then 
the battlefield of the country, which had originally 
been Esdraelon, was transferred to’ the maritime 
plain at the foot of the passes communicating most 
directly with the capital. 10. When the highlands 
of the country are more closely examined, a con- 
siderable difference will be found to exist in the 
natural condition and appearance of their different 
portions. The south, as being nearer the arid 
desert, and farther removed from the drainage of 
the mountains, is drier and Jess productive than 
the north. The tract below Hebron, which forms 
the link between the hills of Judah and the desert, 
was known to the ancient Hebrews by a term ori- 
ginnlly derived from its dryness (Negeb). This 
was THE SOUTH country. As the traveller ad- 
vances north of this tract there is an improvement ; 
but perhaps no country equally cultivated is more 
monotonous, bare, or uninviting in its aspect, than a 
great part of the highlands of Judah and Benjamin 
during the largest portion of the year. The spring 
covers even those bald grey rocks with verdure and 
colour, and fills the ravines with torrents of rushing 
water; but in summer and autumn the look of the 
country from Hebron up to Bethel is very dreary 
and desolate. Rounded hills of moderate height 
fill up the view on every side, their coarse grey 
stone continually discovering itself through the thin 
coating of soil. The valleys of denudation which 
divide these monotonous hills are also planted with 
figs or olives, but oftener cultivated with corn or 
dourra, the long reedlike stalks of which remain on 
the stony ground till the next seed-time, and give 
a singularly dry and slovenly look to the fields. 
The general absence of fences in the valleys does not 
render them Jess desolate to an English eye; and 
where a fence is now and then encountered, it is 
either a stone wall trodden down and dilapidated, or 
a hedge of the prickly-pear cactus, gaunt, irregular, 
and ugly, without being picturesque, Even the 
grey villages—always on the top or near the top of 
the hills—do but add to the dreariness of the scene 
by the forlorn look which their flat roofs and ab- 
sence of windows present to a European eye, and 
by the poverty ‘and rui so universal among them. 
At Jerusalem this reaches its climax. To the west 
and north-west of the highlands, where the sea- 
breezes are felt, there is considerably more vegeta- 
tion. 11. Hitherto we have spoken of the central 
and northern portions of Judaea. Its eastern por- 
tion—an tract some 9 or 10 miles in width by about 
35 in length—which intervenes between the centre 
and the abrupt descent to the Dead Sea, is far more 
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wild and desolate, and that not for a portion of the| by the traveller without surprise and emotion. 
year only, but throughout it. This must have been But, added to this their natural impressiveness, 
always what it is now—an uninhabited desert, be- there is the consideration of the prominent part 
cause uninhabitable. 12. No descriptive sketch of] which so many of these springs have played in the 
this part of the country can be complete which history. 18. The valleys which lead down from 
does not allude to the caverns, characteristic of all| the upper level in this district to the valley of the 
limestone districts, but here existing in astonishing | Jordan, are less precipitous, because the level from 
numbers. Every hill and ravine is pierced with| which they start in their descent is lower, while 
them, some very large and of curious formation— | that of the Jordan valley is higher; and they have 
perhaps partly natural, partly artificial—others | lost that savage character which distinguishes the 
mere grottos. Many of them are connected with | naked clefts of the Wadys Suweinit and Kelt, of 
most important and interesting events of the an-| the Ainjidy or Zuveirah, and have become wider 
cient history of the country. Especially is this true | and shallower. Fine streams run through many 
of the district now under consideration. 13. The| of these valleys. The mountains, though bare of 
bareness and dryness which prevail more or less| wood and but partially cultivated, have none of that 
in Judaea are owing partly to the absence of wood, | arid, worn look which renders those east of Hebron 
partly to its proximity to the desert, and partly to| so repulsive. 19. Hardly less rich is the extensive 
a scarcity of water, arising from its distance from | region which lies north-west of the city of Nablus, 
the Lebanon. 14. But to this discouraging aspect | between it and Carmel, in which the mountains 
there are happily some important exceptions. The| gradually break down into the Plain of Sharon. 
valley of Urtds, south of Bethlehem, contains | 20. But with all its richness, and all its advanec 
springs which in abundance and excellence rival even | on the southern part of the country, there is a 
those of Nablus; the huge “ Pools of Solomon” | strange dearth of natural wood about this central 
are enough to supply a district for many miles round | district. Olive-trees are indeed to be found every- 
them; and the cultivation now going on in that| where, but they are artificially cultivated for their 
neighbourhood shows what might be done with a| fruit, and the olive is not a tree which adds to the 
soil which requires only irrigation and a moderate | look of a landscape. It is this which makes the 
amount of labour to evoke a boundless produce. | wooded sides of Carmel and the parklike scenery of 
15. It is obvious that in the ancient days of the| the adjacent slopes and plains so remarkable, 21. 
nation, when Judah and Benjamin possessed the| No sooner, however, is the Plain of Esdraelon 
teeming population indicated in the Bible, the con- passed, than a considerable improvement is pet- 
dition aud aspect of the country must have been ceptible. The low hills which spread down from 
very different. Of this there are not wanting sure| the mountains of Galilee, and form the barner 
evidences. There is no country in which the ruined | between the plains of Akka and Esdraelon, are cr 
towns bear so large a proportion to those still ex- | vered with timber, of moderate size, it Is true, but 
isting. Hardly a hill-top of the many within sight | of thick vigorous growth, and pleasant to the ere. 
that is not covered with vestiges of some fortress | Eastward of these hills rises the round mass of 
or city. But, besides this, forests appear to have | Tabor, dark with its copses of oak, and set of by 
stood in many parts of Judaea until the repeated | contrast with the bare slopes of Jebel ed-Duhy 
invasions and sieges caused their fall; and all this| (the so-called ‘‘ Little Hermon”) and the white 
vegetation must have reacted on the moisture of the | hills of Nazareth. North of Tabor and Nazareth 
climate, and, by preserving the water in many a| is the plain of el-Buttauf, an upland tract hitherto 
ravine and natural reservoir where now it is rapidly | very imperfectly described, but apparently of a 
dried by the fierce sun of the early summer, must similar nature to Esdraelon, though much more 
have intuenced materially the look and the resources | elevated. Beyond this the amount of natural gro : 
of the country. 16. Advancing northwards from | increases at every step, until towards the north the 
Judaea the country becomes gradually more open | country becomes what even in the West, woul f 
and pleasant. Plains of good soil occur between | considered as well timbered. 22. The notices 
the hills, at first small, but afterwards compara-| this romantic district in the Bible are but seh 
tively large. The hills assume here a more varied | in fact till the date of the New Testament, dona 
aspect than in the southern districts, springs are| had acquired the name of Galilee, it my eae 
more abundant and more permanent, until at last, | for all purposes of history, to be hardly mentionee. 
when the district of Jebel Nablds is reached—the | In the great Roman conquest, or rather destraction, 
ancient Mount Ephraim—the traveller encounters | of Galilee, which preceded the fall of dene 
an atmosphere and an amount of vegetation and | the contest penetrated but a short distance age this 
water which, if not so transcendently lovely as the| interior, 23. From the present appearance OT 
representations of enthisiastic travellers would 
make it, is yet greatly superior to anything he has 
met with in Judaea, and even sufficient to recall 
much of the scenery of the West. 17. Perhaps 
the springs are the only objects which in them- 
selves, and apart from their associations, really 
_ Strike an English traveller with astonishment and 
admiration, Such glorious fountains as those of 
eae or the Ras el-Mukdtta, where a great 
Asi the clearest water wells silently but swiftly 
al om deep blue recesses worn in the foot of a 
id cliff of limestone rock, and at once forms a con- 
a ari stream—are very rarely to be met with 
ie of irregular, rocky, mountainous countries, and 
ing such unusual sights can hardly be looked on 












































central highlands were during the earlier pent 
the history. There is little material difference ™ 


them 
and Hebron, when Abram first wandered over tn", 
were not very inferior to those of the Belad Be 
sharah or the Belad el-Buttauf. 
ofthe present bareness of the face 0 
are two, which indeed can hardly be pint es 
first is the destruetion of the timber in that weg ice 
of sieges and invasions which began W! ss not Se 
sion of Shishak (B.C. circa 970) and oe dhe 
come to an end. The second 15 the decay 
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terraces necessary to retain the soil on the steep 
slopes of the round hills. 25. Few things are a 
more constant source of surprise to the stranger in 
the Holy Land than the manner in which the hill 
tops are, throughout, selected for habitation. A 
town in a valley is a rare exception. On the other 
hand scarce a single eminence of the multitude 
always in sight but is crowned with its city or 
village, inhabited or in ruins, often so placed as if 
not accessibility but inaccessibility had been the 
object of its builders. And indeed such was their 
object. These groups of naked forlorn structures 
piled irregularly one over the other on the curve of 
the hill-top, are the lineal descendants, if indeed 
- they do not sometimes contain the actual remains, 
of the “fenced cities, great and walled up to hea- 
ven,” which are so frequently mentioned in the 
records of the Israelite conquest. 26. These hill- 
towns were not what gave the Israelites their main 
difficulty in the occupation of the country. Where- 
ever strength of arm and fleetness of foot availed, 
there those hardy warriors, fierce as lions, sudden 
and swift as eagles, sure-footed and fleet as the wild 
deer on the hills (1 Chr. xii. 8; 2 Sam. i. 23, ii. 
18), easily conquered. It was in the plains, where 
the horses and chariots of the Canaanites and Phi- 
listines had space to manoeuvre, that they failed in 
dislodging the aborigines. Thus in this case the 
ordinary conditions of conquest. were reversed—the 
conquerors took the hills, the conquered kept the 
plains. To a people so exclusive as the Jews there 
must have been a constant satisfaction in the eleva- 
tion and inaccessibility of their highland regions. 
This is evident in every page of their literature, 
Which is tinged throughout with a highland colour- 
ing. 27. But the hills were occupied by other 
edifices besides the “ fenced cities.” The tiny white 
domes which stand perched here and there on the 
summits of the eminences, and mark the holy 
ground in which some Mahometan saint is resting — 
these are the successors of the “high places” or 
sanctuaries so constantly denounced by the prophets, 
and. which were set up “on every high hill and 
under every green tree” (Jer. ii. 20; Ez. vi. 13). 
28. From the mountainous structure of the Holy 
Land and the extraordinary variations in the level 
of its different districts, arises a further peculiarity 
Most interesting and most characteristic—namely, 
the extensive views of the country which can be 
obtained from various commanding points. The 
number of panoramas which present themselves fo 
the traveller in Palestine is truly remarkable. To 
speak of the west of Jordan only, for east of it all is 
at present more or less unknown—the prospects from 
the height of Beni naim, near Hebron, from the 
Mount of Olives, from Neby Samwil, from Bethel, 

™m Gerizim or Ebal, from Jenin, Carmel, Tabor, 
Safed, the Castle of Banias, the Kubbet en Nasr 
above Damascus—are known to many travellers. 
Their peculiar charm resides in their wide extent, 
the nomber of spots historically remarkable which 
are visible at once, the limpid clearness of the air, 
which brings the most distant objects comparatively 
close, and the consideration that in many cases the 
feet must be standing on the same ground, and the 
tyes resting on the same spots which have been 
stood upon and gazed at by the most famous pa- 
triarchs, prophets, and heroes, of all the successive 
ages in the eventful history of the country. These 
views are a feature in which Palestine is perhaps 
‘proached by no other country, certainly by no 
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country whose history is at all equal in importance 
to the world. 29. A few words must be said in 
general description of the maritime lowland, which 
intervenes between the sea and the highlands, and 
of which detailed accounts will be found under the 
heads of its great divisions. This region, only 
slightly elevated above the level of the Mediterra- 
nean, extends without interruption from el-Arish, 
south of Gaza, to Mount Carmel. It naturally 
divides itself into two portions, each of about haif 
its length :—the lower one the wider; the upper 
one the narrower, The lower half is the Plain of 
the Philistines—Philistia, or, as the Hebrews called 
it, the Shefelah or Lowland. The upper half is the 
Sharon or Saron of the Old and New Testaments, 
the ‘‘ Forest country” of Josephus and the LXX. 
Viewed from the sea this maritime region appears 
as a long low coast of white or cream-coloured sand, 
its slight undulations rising occasionally into mounds 
or cliffs, which in one or two places, such as Jaffa 
and Um khalid, almost aspire to the dignity of 
headlands. 30. Such is its appearance from with- 
out. But from within, when traversed, or over- 
looked from some point on those blue hills, the 
prospect is very different. The Philistine Plain is 
on an average fifteen or sixteen miles in width from 
the coast to the first beginning of the belt of hills, 
which forms the gradual approach to the highland 
of the mountains of Judah. The Plain is in many 
parts almost a dead level, in others gently undul- — 
ating in long waves; here and there low mounds 
or hillocks, each crowned with its village, and more 
rarely still a hill overtopping the rest, like Tell 
es-Safieh or Ajlin, the seat of some fortress of 
Jewish or Crusading times. The larger towns, as 
Gaza and Ashdod, which stand near the shore, are 
surrounded with huge groves of olive, sycamore, 
and palm, as in the days of King David (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 28). The whole plain appears to consist of 
brown loamy soil, light, but rich, and almost with- 
out a stone. It is to this absence of stone that the 
disappearance of its ancient towns and villages is to 
be traced. It is now, as it was when the Philistines 
possessed it, one enormous cornfield; an ocean of 
wheat covers the wide expanse between the hills 
and the sand dunes of the sea-shore, without inter- 
ruption of any kind—no break or hedge, . hardly 
even a single olive-tree. Its- fertility is marvellous ; 
for the prodigious crops which it raises are pro- 
duced, and probably have been produced almost 
year by year for the last 40 centuries, without any 
of the appliances which we find necessary for success, 
31. The Plain of Sharon is much narrower than 
Philistia. It is about ten miles wide from the sea 
to the foot of the mountains, which are here of a 
more abrupt character than those of Philistia, and 
without the intermediate hilly region there occur- 
ring. At the same time it is more undulating and 
irregular than the former, and crossed by streams 
from the central hills, some of them of considerable 
size, and containing water during the whole year. 
The soil is extremely rich, varying from bright red 
to deep black, and producing enormous crops of 
weeds or grain, as the case may be. 32. The tract 
of white sand already mentioned as forming the 
shore line of the whole coast, is gradually encroach- 
ing on this magnificent region. In the south it 
has buried -Askelon, and in the north between Cae- 
sarea and Jaffa the dunes are said to be as much as 
three miles wide and 300 feet high. It is probable 
that the Jews never permanently occupied more 
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than a small portion of this rich and favoured region. 
Its principal towns were, it is true, allotted to the 
different tribes (Josh. xv, 45-47; xvi. 3, Gezer ; 
xvii. 11, Dor, &c.); but this was in anticipation 
of the intended conquest (xiii. 3-6). 33. In the 
Roman times this region was considered the pride 
of the country, and some of the most important 
cities of the province stood in it—Caesarea, Auti- 
patris, Diospolis. The one ancient port of the Jews, 
the “beautiful” city of Joppa, occupied a position 
central between the Shefelah and Sharon. Roads 
led from these various cities to each other, to Jeru- 
salem, Neapolis, and Sebaste in the interior, and to 
Ptolemais and Gaza on the north and south. The 


Persia and India, passed this way to Egypt, Rome, 
and the infant colonies of the west; and that traffic 
and the constant movement of troops backwards and 
forwards must have made this plain one of the 
busiest and most populous regions of Syria at the 
time of Christ. 34. The characteristics already 
described are hardly peculiar to Palestine. Her 
hilly surface and general height, her rocky ground 
and thin soil, her torrent beds wide and dry for the 
greater part of the year, even her belt of maritime 
Towland—these she shares with other lands, though 
it would perhaps be difficult to find them united 
elsewhere. But there is one feature, as yet only 
alluded to, in which she stands alone. This feature 
is the Jordan—the one River of the country. 39. 
Properly to comprehend this, we must cast our 
eyes for a few moments north and south, outside 
the narrow limits of the Holy Land. From north 
to south—from Antioch to Akaba at the tip of the 
eastern horn of the Red Sea, Syria is cleft by a deep 
and narrow trench running parallel with the coast 
of the Mediterranean, and dividing, as if by a fosse 
or ditch, the central range of maritime highlands 
from those further east. At two points only in its 
length is the trench interrupted :—by the range of 
Lebanon and Hermon, and by the high ground 
south of the Dead Sea. Of the three compartments 
thus formed, the northern is the valley of the 
Orontes; the southern is the Wady el-Arabah; 
while the central one is the valley of the Jordan, 
the Arabah of the Hebrews, the Aulén of the 
Greeks, and the Ghér of the Arabs. The central 
of its three divisions is the only one with which we 
have at present todo. The river is elsewhere de- 
scribed in detail; but it and the valley through 
which it rushes down its extraordinary descent— 
must be here briefly characterized. 36. To speak 
first of the Valley. It begins with the river at its 
remotest springs of Hasbeiya on the N.W. side of 
Hermon, and accompanies it to the lower end of the 
Dead Sea, a length of about 150 miles. During 
the whole of this distance its course is straight, and 
its direction nearly due north and south. The 
springs of Hasbeiya are 1700 feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean, and the northern erd of the 
Dead Sea is 1317 feet below it, so that between 
these two points the valley falls with more or less 
regularity through a height of more than 3000 feet. 
But though the river disappears at this point, the 
valley still continues its descent below the waters 
of the Dead Sea till it reaches a further depth of 
1308 feet. So that the bottom of this extraordinary 
crevasse is actually more than 2600 feet below the 
surface of the ocean. 37. In width the valley 
varies, In its upper and shallower portion, as 
between Banias and the lake of Hfileh, it is about 
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five miles across, Between the Hiileh and the Sea 
of Galilee, as far as we have any information, it 
contracts, and becomes more of an ordinary ravine 
or glen. It is in its third and lower portion that 
the valley assumes its more definite and regular 
character. During the greater part of this portion, 
it is about seven miles wide from the one wall to 
the other. The eastern mountains preserve their 
straight line of direction, and their massive hori- 
zontal wall-like aspect, during almost the whole 
distance. The western mountains are more irregular 
in height, their slopes less vertical. North of Je- 
richo they recede in a kind of wide amphitheatre, 
and the valley becomes twelve miles broad, a breadth 
which it thenceforward retains to the southern ex- 
tremity of the Dead Sea. 38. Buried as it is 
between such lofty ranges, and shielded from erery 
breeze, the climate of the Jordan valley is extremely 
hot and relaxing, Its enervating influence is shown 
by the inhabitants of Jericho. Whether there was 
any great amount of cultivation and habitation in 
this region in the times of the Israelites the Bible 
does not say; but in post-biblical times there is 
no doubt on the point. The palms of Jericho, and 
of Abila (opposite Jericho on the other side of the 
river), and the extensive balsam and rose gardens 
of the former place, are spoken of by Josephus, 
who calls the whole district a “ divine spot.” 39. 
All the irrigation necessary for the towns, or for 
the cultivation which formerly existed, or still 
exists, in the Ghér, is obtained from the torrents 
and springs of the western mountains. For all 
purposes to which a river is ordinarily applied, the 
Jordan is useless, Alike useless for irrigation and 
navigation, it is in fact, what its Arabic name sig- 


-nifies, nothing but a “great watering place.” 4. 


But though the Jordan is 50 unlike a river in the 
Western sense of the term, it is far less so than the 
other streams of the Holy Land. It is at least 
perennial, while, with few exceptions, they are mere 
winter torrents, rushing and foaming during the 
continuance of the rain, and quickly drying up er 
the commencement of summer. For fully half the 
year, these “‘ rivers » or & brooks,” are often mere 
dry lanes of hot white or grey stones. 41. wie 
far the Valley of the Jordan was employed by the 
ancjent inhabitants of the Holy Land as 4 medium 
of communication between the northern and southern 
parts of the country we can only conjecture. he 
ancient notices of this route are very scanty. ( ‘ 
From 2 Chr. xxviii. 15, we find that the captives 
taken fiom Judah by the army of the sala 
kingdom were sent back from Samaria to Je # 
by way of Jericho, It would seem, ier a 
hare been the usual road from the north to ver’ 
salem (comp. Luke xvii. pees cd ne we 
Pompey brought his army an siege- : 
saan t Jerusalem (B.c. 40), past Scy pee 
and Pella, to Jericho. (3.) Vesposian a at 
Emmaus, on the edge of the plain of eee 
far east of Ramleh, past Neapolis (Nablus), ira 
Korene, and thence to Jericho. (4.) Avslibald 
Martyr (cir. A.D. 600), and poy 5.) 
(A.D. 722) followed this route to Jerus ae ‘ho 
Baldwin I. is said to have journey fiom 

to Tiberias with a caravan of pilgrims. 
our own times the whole length of the 
been traversed hy De Bertou, and by Dr. 
but apparently by few if any other ho 
42. Monotonous and uninviting 25 ao eseripti® 
Holy Land will appear from the above 
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and cretaceous) ; the southern offshoot of the chain 
of Lebanon; elevated considerably above the sea 
level; with partial interruptions from tertiary and 
basaltic deposits. It is part of a vast mass of lime- 
stone, stretching in every direction except west, far 
beyond the limits of the Holy Land. The whole of 
Syria is cleft from north to south by a straight cre- 
vasse of moderate width, but extending in the 
southern portion of its centre division to a truly 
remarkable depth (2625 ft.) below the sea level, 
This crevasse, which contains the principal water- 
course of the country, is also the most exceptional 
feature of its geology. It may have been volcanic 
in its origin ; the result of an upheaval from beneath, 
which has tilted the limestone back on each side, 
leaving this huge split in the strata; the volcanic 
force having stopped short at that point in the 
operation, without intruding any volcanic rocks into 
the fissure. Or it may have been excavated by the 
gradual action of the ocean during the immense 
periods of geological operation. The latter appears 
to be the opinion of Dr. Anderson; but further ex- 
amination is necessary before a positive opinion can 
be pronounced. 3. The Limestone consists of two 
strata, or rather groups of strata. The upper one, 
which usually meets the eye, over the whole country 
from Hebron to Hermon, is a tolerably solid stone, 
varying in colour from white to reddish brown, 
with very few fossils, inclining to crystalline struc- 
ture, and abounding in caverns. Its general surface 
has been formed into gently rounded hills, separated 
by narrow valleys of denudation occasionally spread- 
ing into small plains. 4, This limestone is often found 
crowned with chalk, rich in flints, the remains of a 
deposit which probably once covered a great portion 
of the country. 5. Near Jerusalem the mass of the 
ordinary limestone is often mingled with large bodies 
of dolomite (magnesian limestone). It is not stratified. 
G. The lower stratum is in two divisions or series of 
beds—the upper, dusky in colour, contorted and ca- 
vernous like that just described, but more ferruginous 
—the lower one dark grey, compact and solid, and 
characterised by abundant fossils of ciduris, an extinct 
echinus, the spines of which are the well-known 
“olives”? of the convents, The lower formation 
differs entirely in character from the upper. Instead 
of smooth, commonplace, swelling outlines, every- 
thing here is rugged, pointed, and abrupt. 7. After 
the limestone had received the general form which 
its surface still retains, but at a time far anterior to 
any historic period, it was pierced and broken by 
large eruptions of lava pushed up from beneath, 
which has broken up and overflowed the stratified 
beds, and now appears, in the form of basalt or trap. 
8. On the west of Jordan these volcanic rocks have 
been hitherto found only north of the mountains of 
Samaria, They are first encountered on the south- 
western side of the Plain of Esdraelon. There seem 
to have been two centres of eruption: one, and that 
the most ancient, at or about the Kurn Hattin (the 
traditional Mount of Beatitudes), whence the stream 
flowed over the declivities of the limestone to- 
wards the lake, The other—the more recent— 
was more to the north, in the neighbourhood 
of Safed. 9, The volcanic action which in pre- 
historic times projected this basalt, has left its later 
traces in the ancient records of the country, and is 
even still active in the form of earthquakes. The 
rocks between Jerusalem and Jericho show many 
an evidence of these convulsions. Two earth- 
quakes only are recorded as having affected Jeru- 
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salem itself—that in the reign of Uzziah, and that 
at the time of the crucifixion, when “ the rocks 
were rent and the rocky tombs torn open” (Mat:. 
xxvii. 51). 10. But in addition to earthquakes, 
the hot salt and fetid springs which are found at 
Tiberias, Callirhoe, and other spots along the valley 
of the Jordan, and round the basins of its lakes, and 
the rock-salt, nitre, and sulphur of the Dead Sea 
are all evidences of volcanic or plutonic action. 
11. In the Jordan Valley the basalt is frequently 
encountered. Here, as before, it is deposited on 
the limestone, which forms the substratum of the 
whole country. On the western side of the lower 
Jordan and Dead Sca no volcanic formations have 
been found. 12. It is on the east of the Jordan 
that the most extensive and remarkable develop- 
ments of igneous rocks are found, Over a large 
portion of the surface from Damascus to the lati- 
tude of the south of the Dead Sea, and even beyond 
that, they occur in the greatest abundance all over 
the surface. The limestone, however, still underlies 
the whole. 13. The tertiary and alluvial beds re- 
main to be noticed. These are chiefly remarkable 
in the neighbourhood of the Jordan, as forming the 
floor of the valley, and as existing along the course, 
and accumulated at the mouths, of the torrents which 
deliver their tributary streams into the river, and 
into the still deeper caldron of the Dead Sea. 14. 
The floor of the Jordan Valley is described by Dr. 
Anderson as exhibiting throughout more or less diss 
tinctly the traces of two independent terraces. The 
upper one is much the broader of the two. It ei 
tends back to the face of the limestone mountains 
which form the walls of the valley on east and west, 
Below this, varying in depth from 50 to 150 feet, 
is the second terrace, which reaches to the channel 
of the Jordan, and, in Dr. Anderson’s opinio., 
has been excavated by the river itself before it had 
shrunk to its present limits, when it filled the whole 
space between the eastern and western faces ae 
upper terrace. The inner side of both upper 
lower terraces is furrowed out into conical kool 
by the torrents of the rains descending to the os 
level. All along the channel of the river are foun 
mounds and low cliffs of conglomerates, and Se 
of various ages, and more various composition. 
Round the margin of the Dead Sea the tertiary fa 
assume larger and more important proportions : 
by the course of the river. The marls, BP ihe 
and conglomerates continue along the base om @ 
western cliff as far as the Wady Sebbeh, sha eh 
attain their greatest development. South 0 
they form a sterile waste of brilliant white van 
and bitter salt flakes ploughed by the Leia 
from the heights into pinnacles and obelisks. 
the south-eastern corner of the sea, penis Te 
to display themselves in great profusion, ee 
northward beyond Wady Zurka Maio. ?Y- ‘Ke 
rich alluvial soil of the wide plains vba oate "f 
maritime portion of the Holy Land, and acs, 
Esdraelon, Gennesareth, and other a ee 
will complete our sketch of the geology. i. fede 
of these districts is a region of from eight teal highs 
miles in width, intervening between the centr poll 
lands and the sea, It is formed of washings oT 
those highlands, brought down by the haly 5 
which fall in the winter months. ae feck i 
loamy sand, red in some places, and a ig under 
others, 17. The plain of eg eS edge is 
similar conditions, except that its ou 18, The 
bounded by the lake instead of the ocean. 1% 
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plain of Esdraelon lies between two ranges of high- 
land, with a third (the hills separating it from the 
plain of Akka), at its north-west end. The soil of 


this plain is also volcanic, though not so purely so | Aegilops 


as that ofGennesareth. 19. Bitumen or asphaltum, 
called by the Arabs ¢! Aummar (the ‘slime’ of Gen. 
xi. 3), is only met with in the valley of Jordan. At 
Hasbeiya, the most remote of the sources of the 
river, it is obtained from pits or wells which are 
sank through a mass of bituminous earth to a depth 
of about 180 feet. It is also found in small fragments 
on the shore of the Dead Sea, and occasionally, 
though rarely, very large masses of it are discovered 
floating in the water. 20. Sulphur is found on 
the W. and S, and S.E. portions of the shore of the 
Dead Sea. Nitre is rare. Rock-salt abounds in 
large masses. The salt mound of Aashm Usdum 
at the southern end of the Dead Sea is an enormous 
pile, 5 miles long by 24 broad, and some hundred 
feet in height. Tue BoTaNy.—The Botany of 
Syria and Palestine differs but little from that 
of Asia Minor, which is one of the most rich and 
varied on the globe. What differences it presents 
are due to a slight admixture of Persian forms on 
the eastern frontier, of Arabian and Egyptian on the 
southern, and of Arabian and Indian tropical plants 
in the low torrid depression of the Jordan and Dead 
Sea. On the other hand, Palestine forms the 
southern and eastern limit of the Asia Minor flora, 
and contains a multitude of trees, shrubs, and herbs 
that advance no further south and east. Owing, 
however, to the geographical position and the moun- 
tainous character of Asia Minor and Syria, the 
main features of their flora are essentially Mediter- 
ranean-European, and not Asiatic, As elsewhere 
throughout the Mediterranean regions, Syria and 
Palestine were eviedntly once thickly covered with 
forests, which on the lower hills and plains have 
either entirely removed, or else reduced to the 
condition of brushwood ‘and copse; but which still 
abound on the mountains, and along certain parts of 
the sea-coast. The flora of Syria, so far as it is 
known, may be roughly classed under three prin- 
cipal Botanical regions, corresponding with the phy- 
sical characters of the country. These are (1), the 
Western or sea-board half of Syria and Palestine, in- 
cluding the lower valleys of the Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, the plain of Coele-Syria, Galilee, Samaria, 
and Judea. (2) The desert or eastern half, which 
includes the east flanks of the Anti-Lebanon, the 
Plain of Damascus, the Jordan and Dead Sea valley. 
(3) The middle and upper mountain regions of 
cunt Casius, and of Lebanon above 3400 feet, 
and of the Anti-Lebanon above 4000 feet. These 
Botanical regions present no definite boundary 
ine. I, Western Syria and Palestine.—The flora 
throughout this district is made up of such a mul- 
titude of different families and genera of plants, that 
; 18 not easy to characterise it by the mention of a 
ew. Amongst trees, oaks are by far the most pre- 
valent, and are the only ones that form continuous 
Woods, except the Pinus maritima and P. Halep- 
ensis (Aleppo Pine), The most prevalent oak is the 
Quercus pseudo-coccifera, It is called holly by 
many travellers, and Quercus Ilex by others, both 
Very different trees, Q, pseudo-coccifera is perhaps 
€ commonest plant in all Syria and Palestine, 
or hive 22 4 low dense bush many square miles 
i hilly country everywhere, but rarely or never 
growing in the plains. It seldom becomes a large tree, 
“xcept in the valleys of the Lebanon, or where, as 
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in the case of the famous oak of Mamre, it is allowed 


to attain its full size, The only other oaks that are 
common are the Q. infectoria (a gall oak), and Q. 
~ The Q. infectoria’is a small deciduous- 
leaved tree, found here and there in Galilee, Samaria, 
and on the Lebanon. Q. Aegilops again is the Va- 
lonia oak; a low, very stout-trunked sturdy tree, 
common in Galilee, and especially on Tabor and 
Carmel. This, Dr. Hooker is inclined to believe, 
is the oak of Bashan. The trees of the genus 
Pistacia rank next in abundance to the Oak, and 
of these there are three species in Syria, two wild 
and most abundant, but the third, P. vera, which 
yields the well-known pistachio nut, very rare, 
The Carob or Locust-tree, Ceratonia Siliqua, ranks 
perhaps next in abundance to the foregoing trees, 
The oriental Plane is far from uncommon, and 
though generally cultivated, it is to all appearance 
wild in the valleys of the Lebanon and Anti-Leba- 
non. The Sycamore-fig is common in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns, and attains a large size; its 
wood is much used, especially in Egypt, where the 
munimy-cases were formerly made of it. Poplars, 
especially the aspen and white poplar, are extremely 
common by streams. The Walnut is more common 
in Syria than in Palestine. Of large native shrubs 
or small trees almost universally spread over the 
district are, Arbutus Andrachne, which is common 
in the hilly country from Hebron northward; Cra- 
taegus Aronia, which grows equally in dry rocky 
exposures, as on the Mount of Olives, and in cool 
mountain valleys. Cypresses are common about 
villages. Zizyphus Spina-Christi, Christ’s Thorn— 
often called jujube—the Nubk of the Arabs, is most 
common on dry open plains, as that of Jericho. 
The Paliurus aculeatus, also called Christ’s Thorn, 
resembles it a good deal, but is much less common; 
it abounds in the Anti-Lebanon. Styrazx officinalis, 
which used to yield the famous Storax, abounds in 
all parts of the country where hilly. Zamarisz is 
common, but seldom attains a large size. Oleander 
claims a separate notice, from its great beauty and 
abundance; lining the banks of the streams and 
lakes in gravelly places, and bearing a profusion 
of blossoms, Other still smaller but familiar 
shrubs are Phyllyraea, Rhamnus alaternus, and 
others of that genus. Rhus Coriaria, several legum- 
inous shrubs, as Anagyris foetida, Calycotome and 
Genista; Cotoneaster, the common bramble, dog- 
rose, and hawthorn, Elaeagnus, wild olive, Lycium 
Europacum, Vitex agnus-castus, sweet bay (Laurus 
nobilis), Ephedra, Clematis, Gum-Cistus, and the 
caper plant. Of planted trees and large shrubs, 
the first in importance is the Vine, which is most 
abundantly cultivated all over the country, and 
produces, as in the time of the Canaanites, enormous 
bunches of grapes. This 1s especially the case in 
the southern districts; those of Eshcol being still 
particularly famous, Next to the vine, or even in 
some respects its superior in importance, ranks the 
Olive, which nowhere grows in greater Juxuriance 
and abundance than in Palestine, where the olive 
orchards form a prominent feature throughout the 
landscape, and have done so from time immemorial. 
It is perhaps most skilfully and carefully cultivated 
in the neighbourhood of Hebron. The Fig forms 
another most important crop in Syria and Palestine, 
and one which is apparently greatly increasing in 
extent. The early figs, which ripen about June, 
are reckoned especially good. The summer figs 
again ripen in August, and a aaa A appears 
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stil] later when the leaves are shed ; these are occa- 
sionally gathered as late as January. The quince, 
apple, almond, walnut, peach, and apricot, are all 
most abundant field or orchard crops. The pome- 
granate grows everywhere as a bush: but, like the 
orange, Llaeagnus, and other less common plants, 
is more often seen in gardens than in fields. The 
Banana is only found near the Mediterranean. 
Dates are not frequent: they are most common at 
Caiffa and Jaffa, where the fruit ripens. Of the 
well-known palm-grove of Jericho no tree is stand- 
ing. The Opuntia, or Prickly Pear, is most abund- 
ant throughout Syria. It is in general use for 
hedging, and its well-known fruit is extensively 
eaten by all classes. Of dye-stuffs the Carthamus 
(Safflower) and Indigo are both cultivated ; and of 
textiles, Flax, Hemp, and Cotton. The Carob, or 
St. John’s Bread (Ceratonia Siliqua), has already 
been mentioned amongst the conspicuous trees. The 
Cistus or Rock-rose is the shrub from which Gum- 
Labdanum was collected in the islands of Candia 
and Cyprus, With regard to the rich and varied 
herbaceous vegetation of West Syria and Palestine, 
it is difficult to afford any idea of its nature to the 
English non-botanical reader. The plants contained 
in this botanical region probably number not less than 
2000 or 2500, of which perhaps 500 are British 
wild fowers. The most abundant natural families 
of plants in West Syria and Palestine are—(1) Le- 
guminosae, (2) Compositae, (3) Labiatae, (4) 
pa Med after which come (5) Umbelliferae, 
(6) Caryophylleae, (7) Boragineae, (8) Scrophu- 
larineae, (9) Gramineae, and (10) Liliaceae.—(1.) 
Leguminosae abound in all situations, especially the 
genera Trifolium, Trigonella, Medicago, Lotus, 
Vicia, and Orobus, in the richer soils, and Astragalus 

in enormous profusion in the drier and more barren 
districts. Of the shrubby Legwminosae there are 
a few species of Genistu, Cytisus, Ononis, Retama, 
Anagyris, Calycotome, Coronilla, and Acacia, One 
species, the Ceratonia, is arboreous.—(2.) Com- 
positae,—No family of plants more strikes the ob- 
server than the Compositae, from the vast abund- 
ance of thistles and centauries and other spring 
plants of the same tribe, which swarm alike over 
the richest plains and most stony hills, often tower- 
ing high above all other herbaceous vegetation. We 
can only mention the genera Centaurea, E-chinops, 
Gnopordum, Cirsium, Cynara, and Carduus, as 
being eminently conspicuous for their numbers or 
size, —(3.) Labiatae form a promment feature 
everywhere, and one all the more obtrusive from 
the fragrance of many of the genera.—(4.) Of Cru- 
ciferae here is little to remark, Among the most 
noticeable are the gigantic mustard, which does not 
differ from the common mustard, Sinapis nigra, 
save in size, and the Anastatica hierochuntica, or 
rose of Jericho.—(5.) Umbelliferae present little to 
rps on a the abundance of fennels and Bu- 
pleurums. e grey and spiny Fi ium, 50 
abundant on all the arid hills, lance os this order. 
—(6.) Caryophylleae also are not a very conspicu- 
ous order, though so numerous that the abundance 
of pinks, Silene and Saponaria, is a marked feature 
to the eye of the botanist.—(7.) The Boragineae 
are for the most part annual weeds.—{8.) Of Scro- 
phularineae the principal genera are Scrophularia, 
Veronica, Linaria, and Verbascum (Mulleins).— 

. -) Grasses, though very numerous in species, sel- 
(10. ) tat tas sia 7 Ae moister and colder regions.— 
. .—The variety and beauty of this 


order in Syria is perhaps nowhere exceeded, and 
especially of the bulb-bearing genera, as tulips, fritil- 
laries, squills, gageas, &c.— Ferns are extremely 
scarce, owing to the dryness of the climate, and most 
of the species belong to the Lebanon flora. One of 
the most memorable plants of this region, and indeed 
in the whole world, is the celebrated Papyrus of the 
ancients (Papyrus antiquorum), which is said once 
to have grown on the banks of the lower Nile, but 
which is nowhere found now in Africa north of the 
tropics. Of other Cryptogamic plants little is 
known. Cucurbitaceae, though not included under 
any of the above heads, are a very frequent order 
in Syria. Of plants that contribute largely to that 
showy character for which the herbage of’ Palestine 
is famous, may be mentioned Adonis, Ranunculus 
Asiaticus, and others ; Anemone coronaria, poppies, 
Glaucium, Matthiola, Malcolmia, Alyssum, Bi 
scutella, Helianthemum, Cistus, the caper plant, 
many pinks, Silene, Saponaria, and Gypsophila ;. 
various Phlores, mallows, Lavatera, Hypericum ; 
many geraniums, Hrodiums, and Leguminosae, 
and Labiatae far too numerous to individualize ; 
Scabiosa, Cephalaria, chrysanthemums, Pyrethrum, 
Inulas, Achilleas, Calendulus, Centaureas, Trago- 
pogons, Scorzoneras, and Crepis; many noble Cam- 
panulas, cyclamens, Convolvuli, Anchusas, Onos- 
mas, and Zchiums, Acanthus, Verbascums (most 
conspicuously), Veronicas, Celsias, Hyoscyamus ; 
many Arums in autumn, orchis and Ophrys in 
spring ; Narcissus, Tazetta, irises, Pancratiums, 
Sternbergia, Gladiolus; many beautiful crocuses 
and colchicums, squills, Zu/tpa oculus-solis, Gageas, 
fritillaries, Alliums, Star of Bethlehem, Muscars, 
white lily, Hyactnthus orientalis, Bellevalias, and 
Asphodeli. 11. Botany of Eastern Syria and 
Palestine. — We must confine our notice to the 
valley of the Jordan, that of the Dead Sea, and 
the country about Damascus. Nowhere can a better 
locality be found for showing the contrast between 
the vegetation of the eastern and western districts 
of Syria than in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
To the west and south of that city the valleys are 
full of the dwarf oak, two kinds of Pistacia, besides 
Smilar, Arbutus, rose, Aleppo Pine, sake 
Phyllyraea, bramble, and Crataegus Aronia, FOr 
the first few miles eastward the olive groves con: 
tinue, and here and there & carob and lentisk or 
sycamore occurs, but beyond Bethany these rs 
scarcely seen, On descending 1000 feet below ‘ 
level of the sen to the valley of the Jordan, the su 
tropical and desert vegetation of Arabia and 
Asia is encountered in full force. Many 
wholly foreign to the western district suddenly @p- 
pear, and the flora is that of the whole dry oe 
as far east as the Panjab. The commonest Pals 
the Zizyphus Spina-Christs, or nubk of the eS : 
forming bushes or small trees. Scarcely less a 
ant, and as large, is the Balanites Ae 
whose fruit yields the oil called ruk by the st 
which is reputed to possess healing auhys and. 
which may possibly be alluded to as Balm ae 
Tamarisks are most abundant. cacia Fi elie af 
is very abundant, and ala a cance 
fragrance of its yellow Howers. 2 aad 
the common ties plant, flourishes everyone ay 
the Jordan valley. Avhagi maurorum Sodomy 
commen ; as is the prickly Solanum Tow. fruits 
with purple flowers and globular ye ;: 
commonly known as the Dead Sea app a shrabby 
banks of the Jordan itself the arboreou? an 
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vegetation chiefly consists of Populus Euphratica, 
tamarisk, Osyris alba, Periploca, Acacia vera, 
Prosopis Stephaniana, Arundo Donax, Lyctum, and 
Capparis spinosa. As the ground becomes saline, 
Atriplex Halimus and large Statices (sea-pinks) 
appear in vast abundance. Other very tropical 
plants of this region are Zygophyllum coccineum, 
Boerhavia, Indigofera; several Astragali, Cassias, 
Gymnocarpum, and Nitraria. At the same time 
thoroughly European forms are common, especially 
in wet places; as dock, mint, Veronica, Anagallis, 
and Sium. One remote and little visited spot in 
this region is particularly celebrated for the tropical 
character of its vegetation. This is the small valley 
of Engedi any It is here that the Salvadora 
Persica, supposed by some.to be the mustard-tree 
-of Scripture, grows. The shores immediately around 
‘the Dead Sea present abundance of vegetation, though 
almost wholly of a saline character.<e[1I, Flora of 
the Middle and Upper Mountain Regions of Syria. 
—The oak forms the prevalent arboreous vegetation 
of this region below 5000 feet. The Quercus 
pseudo-coccifera and infectoria is not seen much 
above 3000 feet, nor the Valonia oak at so great 
an elevation; but above these heights some magni- 
ficent species occur. At the same elevations junipers 
become common, but the species have not been 
satisfactorily made out. But the most remarkable 


Plant of the upper region is certainly the cedar. 


Lastly, the flora of the upper temperate and alpine 
Syrian mountains demands some notice. As before 
remarked, no part of the Lebanon presents a veget- 
ation at all similar, or even analogous, to that of 
the Alps of Europe, India, or North America. At 
the elevation of 4000 feet on the Lebanon many 
plants of the middle and northern latitudes of 
Europe commence, amongst which the most con- 
Spicuous are hawthorn, dwarf elder, 
butcher’s broom, a variety of the berberry, honey- 
suckle, maple, and jasmine. A little higher, at 
5-7000 ft., occur Cotoneaster, Rhododendron ponti- 
cum, primrose, Daphne Oleoides, several other 
Toses, Poterium, Juniperus communis, foetidissina 
(or excelsa), and cedar. Still higher, at 7-10,000 ft., 
e is no shrubby vegetation, properly so called. 

At the elevation of 8-9000 ft. the beautiful silvery 
Vicia canescens forms large tufts of pale blue, 
where scarcely anything else will grow. The most 
boreal forms, which are confined to the clefts of 
rocks, or the vicinity of patches of snow above 
9000 ft., are Drabas, Arenaria, one small Poten- 
tilla, a Festuca, an Arabis like alpina, and the 
Ozyria reaiformis, the only decidedly Arctic type 
in the whole country. No doubt Cryptogamic 
plants are sufficient! numerous in this region, but 
Rone have been collected except ferns, amongst 
which are Cystopteris fragilis, Polypodium vulgare, 
Mephrodium pallidum, and Polystichum angulare. 
~—ZooLocy.—It will be sufficient in this article to 
give a general survey of the fauna of Palestine, as 
the reader will find more particular information in 
¢ several articles which treat of the various ani- 
a under their respective names,—=-Mammalia.— 
P i Cheiroptera (bats) are probably represented in 
; “estine by the species which are known to occur 
a Egypt and Syria, but we want precise inform- 
ie on this point. Of the Jnsectivora we find 
edgehogs (Erinaceus E ) and moles ( Zulpa 
arss, T. coeca(?)): doubtless the family of 
inf ae (Shrews) is also represented, but we lack 
ormation. Of the Carnivora are still seen in the 


dog-rose, ivy, 
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Lebanon, the Syrian bear (Ursus Syriacus), and 
the panther (Zeopardus varius). Jackals and foxes 
are common; the hyena and wolf are also occasion- 
ally observed; the badger (Meles taxus) is also 
said to occur in Palestine; the lion is no longer a 
resident in Palestine or Syria. A species of squirrel 
(Scturus Syriacus), which the Arabs term Orhi- 
daun, ‘the leaper,” has been noticed on the lower 
and middle parts of Lebanon; two kinds of hare, 
Syriacus, and L, Aegyptius; rats and mice, 

which are said to abound; the jerboa (Dipus 
Aegyptius) ; the porcupine ( Hystriz cristata) ; the 
short-tailed field-mouse (Arvicola agrestis), may be 
considered as the representatives of the Rodentia, 
Of the Pachydermata, the wild boar (Sus scrofa), 
which is frequently met with on Tabor and little 
Hermon, appears to be the only living wild ex- 
ample. The Syrian hyrax is now but rarely 
seen. There does not appear to be at present any 
wild ox in Palestine. Dr. Thomson states that 
wild goats (Ibex?) are still (see 1 Sam. xxiv. 2) 
frequently seen in the rocks of Engedi. The gazelle 
(Gazella dorcas) occurs not unfrequently in the 
Holy Land, and is the antelope of the country. The 
Arabs hunt the gazelles with greyhound and falcon ; 
the fallow-deer (Dama vulgaris) is said to be not un- 
frequently observed. Of domestic animals we need 
only mention the Arabian or one-humped camel, 
asses, and mules, and horses, all of which are in gen- 
eral use. The buffalo (Bubalus buffalo) is common. 
The ox of the country is small and unsightly in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, but in the richer 
pastures the cattle, though small, are not unsightly ; 
the common sheep of Palestine is the broad-tail 
(Ovis laticaudatus), with its varieties; goats are 
extremely common everywhere.—Aves.— Palestine 
abounds in numerous kinds of birds. Vultures, 
eagles, falcons, kites, owls of different kinds, repre- 
sent the Raptorial order. Of the smaller birds 
may be mentioned, amongst others, the Merops 
Persicus, the Upupa Epops, the Sitta Syriaca or 
Dalmatian nuthatch, several kinds of Silviadae, the 
Cinnyris osea, or Palestine sunbird, the Jos xan- 
thopygos, Palestine nightingale, the Amydrus Tris- 
tramii, or glossy starling, discovered by Mr. Tris- 
tram in the gorge of the Kedron; the sly and wary 
Crateropus chalybeus, in the open wooded district 
near Jericho; the jay of Palestine (@arrulus mela- 
nocephalus); kingtishers (Ceryle rudis, and perhaps 
Alcedo tspida) abound about the lake of Tiberias 
and in the streams above the Huleh; the raven, and 
carrion crow ; the Pastor roseus, or locustebird ; tl:e 
common cuckoo; several kinds of doves; sand- 
grouse (Pterocles), partridges, francolins, quails, 
the great bustard, storks, both the black and white 
kinds, seen often in flocks of some hundreds; 
herons, curlews, pelicans, sea-swallows (Sterna), 
ulls, &c. &.—=Reptilia.—Several kinds of lizards 

Saura) occur. The Lacerta stellio, Lin., is very 

common in ruined walls. The Waran el hard 
(Psammosaurus scincus) is very common in the 
deserts. The common Greek tortoise ( Zestudo 
Graeca) Dr. Wilson observed at the sources of the 
Jordan; fresh-water tortoises (probably Emus Cas- 
pica) are found abundantly in the upper part of 
the country in the streams of Esdraelon and of the 
higher Jordan valley, and in the lakes. The cha- 
meleon (Chameleo vulgaris) is common ; the croco- 
dile does not occur in Palestine; the Jfonitor 
Niloticus has doubtless been confounded with it. 
In the south of Palestine especially reptiles of 
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various kinds abound; besides those already men- of the Himalaya, are the typical fauna of so many 
tioned, a large Acanthodactylus frequents old distinct regions and zones brought into such close 
buildings; a large species of Uromastiz, at least | juxtaposition.--THE CLIMATE. 1. ZYemperature. 
two species of Gecko ( Farentola), Gongylus | —At Jerusalem January is the coldest month, and 
(ocellatus ?), several other Acanthodactyli and Seps | July and August the hottest, though June and Sep- 
tridactylus have been observed. Of Ophidians, | tember are nearly as warm. In the first-named 
there is more than one species of Echidna; a Naia, | month the average temperature is 4901 Fahr., and 
several Tropidonoti, a Coronella, a Coluber (trivir- | greatest cold 28°; in July and August the average 
gatus?) occur ; and on the southern frontier of the | is 7894; with greatest heat 92° in the shade and 
land the desert form Cerastes Hasselquistii: has | 143° in the sun. The extreme range in a single 
been observed. Of the Batrachia we have little | year was 52°; the mean annual temperature 656. 
information beyond that supplied by Kitto, viz. Though varying so much during the different 
that ‘frogs (Rana esculenta) abound in the marshy | seasons, the climate is on the whole pretty uniform 
pools of Palestine; that they are of a large size, | from year to year. The isothermal line of mean 
but are not eaten by the inhabitants. The tree-frog | annual temperature of Jerusalem passes through 
(Hyla) and toad (Bufo) ave also very common. California and Florida (to the north of Mobile). 
Pisces.—The principal kinds which are caught off | It also passes through Gibraltar, and near Madeira 
the shores of the Mediterranean are supplied by the | and the Bermudas. The heat, though extreme during 
families Sparidae, Percidae, Scomberidae, Raiadae, | the four midsummer months, is much alleviated by 
and Pleuronectidac. The Sea of Galilee has been | & sea-breeze from the N.W., which blows with 
always celebrated for its fish. Burckhardt says | great regularity from 10 A.M, till 10 p.m. During 
the most common species are the binny ( Cyprinus January and February snow often falls to the depth 
lepidotus), and a fish called Mesht, which he de- | of a foot or more, though it may not make its ap- 
scribes as being a foot long and 5 inches broad, with | pearance for several years together. Thin ice 
a flat body like the sole. The Binny is a species | occasionally found on pools or sheets of water, but 
of barbel; it is the Barbus Binni of Cuv. and | this is of rare occurrence. 2. Rain. The result ¢ 
Valenc.; the 2fesht is undoubtedly a species of| Dr. Barclay's observations is to show that the 
Chromius, one of the Labridae, and is perhaps greatest fall of rain at Jerusalem in a single year 
identical with the C. Miloticus. Concerning the | was 85 inches, and the smallest 44, the mean being 
other divisions of the animal kingdom we have | 61°6 snches. These figures will be best appres” 
little information. Bfolluscs are numerous. The | ated by recollecting that the average rain-tall of 
land shells may be classified in four groups. In the| London during the whole year is only 25 inches, 
north of the country the prevailing type is that of and that in the wettest parts of the country, such as 
the Greek and Turkish mountain region, numerous Cumberland and Devon, it rarely exceeds 60 inches. 
species of the genus Clausilia, and of opaque Bulimi| As in the time of our Saviour (Luke xii. 54), the 
and Pupae predominating. On the coast and in the|rains come chiefly from the 5. or S.W. They 
plains the common shells of the East Mediterranean | commence at the end of October or beginning of 
basin abound, e. g. Helix Pisana, H. Syrtaca, &c. | November, and continue with greater or less cone 
In the south, in the hill country of Judea, occurs a | stancy till the end of February or middle of March, 
very interesting group, chiefly confined to the genus and occasionally, though rarely, till the ead of 
Helix, three subdivisions of which may be typified | April. Between April and November there 3; 
by H. Boissieri, H. Seetuena, H. tuberculosa, re-| with the rarest exceptions, an uninterrupted suc 
calling by their thick, calcareous, lustreless coating, cession of fine weather, and skies without a cloud. 
the prevalent types of Egypt, Arabia, and Sahara, | During the summer the dews are very heavy, 0 

In the valley of the Jordan the prevailing group is | often saturate the traveller’s tent as if a shower 

a subdivision of the genus Bulimus, rounded, semi- passed over it. The nights, especially towards sul 
pellucid, and lustrous, very numerous in species, | rise, are very cold, and thick fogs or mists are 
which are for the most part peculiar to the district. | common all over the country.‘ 

These may be typified by B. Jordani and B. Alep- | of great violence are frequent during 
pensis. Of the Crustacea we know scarcely any- months, 3. So much for the climate of Jerusalem. 
thing. The Lepidoptera of Palestine are as nu- In the lowland districts, on the other hand, ek 
merous and varied as might have been expected in a heat is much greater and more oppressive, ire 
land of flowers. All the common butterflies of| to the quantity of vapour in the atmospheres ee 
southern Europe, or nearly allied congeners, are absence of any breeze, the sandy nature of the S 
plentiful in the cultivated plains and on the hill-| and the manner in which the heat !s oe 5 
sides. Bees are common. At least three species | reflected by the enclosing heights ; perhaps ah 
of scorpions have been distinguished. Spiders are u 


the internal heat of the earth, due to ae dan 
common. Locusts occasionally visit Palestine and below the sea level of the greater part of the whi 
do infinite damage. Ants are numerous. Of the| valley, and the remains of volcanic agenc}: T xe 
Annelida we have no information; while of the| we have already shown to be still in esisiett® e 
whole sub-kingdoms of Coelenterata and Protozoa | this very depressed region. The harvest © 
we are completely ignorant. It has been remarked | Ghor is fully a month in advance Oi 
that in its physical character Palestine presents on the highlands, and the fields of wheat art in 
a small scale an epitome of the natural features of | on the latter when the grain is being oe "or 
all regions, mountainous and desert, northern and | the former. 4. The climate of the alan 
tropical, maritime and inland, pastoral, arable, and | land exhibits many of the characteristic 0 an 
volcanic. This fact, which has rendered the allu-} the Jordan valley, but, being saan 
ores in the Scriptures so varied as to afford familiar and exposed on its western side to 
illustrations to the people of every climate, has had | not so oppressively hot. This dis t is im 
its natural effect on the zoology of the country. In = 
no other district, not even on the southern slopes 





















































tropical vegetation. Here also the ha 
advance of that of the mountainous districts. 
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winter months however the climate of these regions | (9.) The word Phoenicia, which occurs twice in 
is very similar to that of the south of France or| the N. T. (Acts xi. 19, xv. 3) is in all probability 


the maritime districts of the north of Italy. — 


derived from the Greck word for a pelm. (10.; 


Pal'lu. The second son of Reuben, father of | Lastly, Phoenix in the island of Crete, the harbour 
Eliab (Ex, vi. 14; Num, xxvi. 5, 8; 1 Chr. vy. 5)! which St. Paul was prevented by the storm from 


and founder of the family of 
Pal'luites, the (Num. xxvi. 5). 


reaching (Acts xxvii. 12), has doubtless the same 
derivation, From the passages where there is a 


Palmer-worm (Heb, gdzdm), occurs Joel i, 4, | literal reference to the palm-tree, we may pass to 


ii. 25; Am. iv. 9. Bochart has endeavoured to show | the emblematical uses of it in Scripture. 


that gazdm denotes some species of locust. 
prefer to follow the LXX. and Vulg., which are 
consistent with each other in the rendering of the 
Hebrew word in the three passages where it is 
found. The kauan of Aristotle evidently denotes 
a caterpillar. The Zruca of the Vulg. is the kdurn 


of the Greeks, The Chaldee and Syriac understand | 


some locust larva by the Hebrew word. ‘Tychsen 
identifies the gdza@m with the Gryllus cristatus, 
Lin., a South African species. 

Palm-tree (Heb. amar). Under this generic 
term many species are botanically included; but 
we have here only to do with the Date-palm, the 
Phoeniz Dactylifera of Linnaeus. It grew very 
abundantly in many parts of the Levant. While 
this tree was abundant generally in the Levant, it 
was regarded by the ancients as peculiarly charac- 
teristic of Palestine and the neighbouring regions, 
The following places may be enumerated from the 
sible as having some connexion with the palm-tree, 
either in the derivation of the name, or in the men- 
tion of the tree as growing on the spot. (1.) At 
ELIM, one of the stations of the Israelites between 
Egypt and Sinai, it is expressly stated that there 
were “twelve wells (fountains) of water, and three- 
score and ten palm-trees” (Ex. xv. 27; Num. 
xxiii, 9), (2.) Next, it should be observed that 
ELATH (Deut. ii. 8; 1 K, ix. 26; 2 K. xiv. 22, 
xvi. 6; 2 Chr. viii. 17, xxvi. 2) is another plural 
form of the same word, and may likewise mean 
“the palm-trees.” (3.) No place in Scripture is 
80 closely associated with the subject before us as 
JERICHO. Its rich palm-groves are connected with 
two very different periods,—with that of Moses 
(Deut. xxxiv. 3; Judg. i. 16) and Joshua on the 
one hand, and that of the Evangelists on the other. 
What the extent of these palm-groves may have 
been in the desolate period of Jericho we cannot 
tell; but they were renowned in the time of the 
Gospels and Josephus, The Jewish historian men- 
tions the luxuriance of these trees again and again. 
(4.) The name of Hazezon-Tamar, “ the felling 
of the palm-tree,” is clear in its derivation. This 
place is mentioned in the history both of Abraham 
(Gen, xiv, 7) and of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xx. 2). 
(5.) Another place having the same element in its 
name, and doubtless the same characteristic in its 
scenery, was BaaL-TAMAR (Judg. xx. 33). (6.) 
We must next mention the Tamar, “ the palm,” 
Which is set before us in the vision of Ezekiel (xlvii. 
19, xlviii, 28). (7.) There is little doubt that 
Solomon’s TapMor, afterwards the famous Palmyra, 
on another desert frontier far to the N.E. of Tamar, 
's primarily the same word. (8.) Nor again are 
the places of the N. T. without their associations 
with this characteristic tree of Palestine. BETHANY 
teans “the house of dates;" and thus we are 
reminded that the palm grew in the neighbourhood 
of the Mount of Olives, This helps our realisation 
of Our Saviour’s entry into Jerusalem, when the 
people took branches of palm-trees and went forth 
to meet Him” (John xii. 13; comp. Neh. viii, 15). 





} 
| 


Under 


We | this head may be classed the following :—(1.) The 


striking appearance of the tree, its uprightaess and 


_ beauty, would naturally suggest the giving of its 


name occasionally to women (Gen, xxxvili. 6; 
2 Sam. xiii. 1, xiv. 27). (2.) We have notices of 
the employment of this form in decorative art, 
both in the real temple of Solomon and in the 
visionary temple of Ezekiel. This work seems to 
have been in relief. It was a natural and doubtless 


customary kind of ornamentation in Eastern archi- 
tecture. (3.) With a tree so ubundant in Judaea, 
and so marked in its growth and appearance, as the 
palm, it seems rather remarkable that it does not 


appear more frequently in the imagery of the O. T. 


SY 





Palin-'Tree. (IAvenix Duciyiijcra.) 


There is, however, in the Psalms (xcii, 12) the 
familiar comparison, ‘* The righteous shall flourish 
like the palm-tree,” which suggests a world of 
illustration, whether respect be had to the orderly 
and regular aspect of the tree, its fruitfulness, the 
perpetual greenness of its foliage, or the height at 
which the foliage grows, as far as possible from 
earth and as near as possible to heaven. Perhaps 
no point is more worthy of mention, it we wish to 
pursue the comparison, than the elasticity of the 
fibre of the palm, and its determined growth up- 
wards, even when loaded with weights. (4.) The 
passage in Rev. vii. 9, where the glorified of all 
nations are described as “ clothed with white robes 
and palms in their hands,” might seem to us a 
purely classical image. But palm-branches were 
used by Jews in token of victory and peace (1 Macc. 
xiii, 51; 2 Mace. x. 7, xiv. 4). AAs to the industrial 
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characteristic of Paphos was the worship of Aphro- 
dite or Venus, who was here fabled to have risen 
from the sea. Her temple, however, was at “ Old 
Paphos,” now called Aullia, The harbour and 
the chief town were at ‘New Paphos,” at some 
little distance. The place is still called Bafa. 

Papyrus. [REED.] 

Parable (Heb. mdshdl: wapaBod4: parabola). 
The distinction between the Parable and one cognate 
form of teaching has been discussed under FABLE, 
Something remains to be said (1) as to the won, 
(2) as to the Parables of the Gospels, (3) as to the 
laws of their interpretation. J. The word Parable, 
in Gr. Parabolé (wapaBoAh), does. not of itself 
imply a narrative. The juxtaposition of two 
things, differing in most points, but agreeing in 
some, is sufficient to bring the comparison thus 
produced within the etymology of the word. In 
Hellenistic Greek, however, it acquired 8 wider 
meaning, co-extensive with that of the Hebrew 
méshél, for which the LXX. writers with hardly 
an exception, make it the equivalent. That word 
(= similitude) had a large range of application, 
and was applied sometimes to the shortest proverbs 
(1 Sam. x. 12, xxiv. 13; 2 Chr. vii, 20), some- 
times to dark prophetic utterances (Num. xxi. i, 
18, xxiv. 3; Ez. xx. 49), sometimes to enigmatic 
maxims (Ps, Ixxviii. 2; Prov. i. 6), or metaphors 
expanded info a narrative (Ez. xii, 22). In the 
N. T. itself the word is used with a like latitude. 
If. The Parable differs from the Mythus in being 
the result of a conscious deliberate choice, not the 
growth of an unconscious realism, personifying 
attributes, appearing, no one knows how, in popular 
belief, It differs from the Allegory, in that the 
latter, with its direct personification of ideas or 
attributes, and the names which designate them, 
involves really no comparison. The virtues and 
vices of mankind appear, as in a drama, 1 their 
own character and costume. The allegory 's self 
interpreting. The parable demands attention, 10° 
sight, sometimes an actual explanation. It differs 
lastly from the Proverb, in that it must include s 
similitude of some kind, while the proverb may 
assert, without a similitude, some wide genera F 
tion of experience. To understand the relation 0 
the parables of the Gospels to our Lord's anaes 
we must go back to the use made of them >y 
previous or contemporary teachers. They he 
frequently in the Gemara and Midrash, otis 
ascribed to Hillel, Sharmmai, and other great Ra eet 
of the two preceding centuries. Later aL 
writers have seen in this employment of persia ® 
condescension to the ignorance of the great re : 
mankind, who cannot be taught otherwise. 1° 
them, as for women or children, parables are be 
natural and fit method of instruction. It SS ik 
questioned, however, whether this a ts 
use made of them by the Rabbis of Our cies 
time. The language of the Son of Sirach = ; 
them to the scribe who devotes himself to § sa 
The parable was made the erie for teaching 
the young disciple to discern tne ' 
Hore of ewhich the ‘ accursed ” areatt — 
ignorant. The teaching of Our Lord at the he 
rmencement of His ministry was, in every yi 
opposite of this, The Sermon on the Ne 
be taken as the type of an — 6 . 
which he spake, “not as the : 
some Basteg taught in the synagogues a 
the sea-shore of Galilee, as He had before taug 


and domestic uses of the palm, it is well known 
that they are very numerous: but there is no clear 
allusion to them in the Bible. That the ancient 
Orientals, however, made use of wine and honey 
obtained from the Palm-tree is evident from Hero- 
dotus, Strabo, and Pliny. It is indeed possible 
that the honey mentioned iti some places may be 
palm-sugar. (In 2 Chr. xxxi. 5 the margin has 
“dates.”) There may also in Cant. vii. 8, “I will 
go up to the palm-tree, ] will take hold of the 
boughs thereof,” be a reference to climbing for the 
fruit. So in ii. 3 and elsewhere (e.g. Ps. 3. 3) the 
fruit of the palm may be intended: but this cannot 
be proved. It is curious that this tree, once so 
abundant in Judnea, is now comparatively rare, 
except in the Philistine plain, and in the old Phoenicia 
about Beyrout. 

Palsy. [MEpIcINeE.] 

Pal'ti. ‘The Benjamite spy; son of Raphu 
(Num. xiii. 9). 

Pal'tiel. The son of Azzan and prince of the 
tribe of Issachar (Num. xxxiv. 26). He was one 
of the twelve appointed to divide the land of Canaan 
among the tribes west of Jordan. 

Pal'tite, the. Helez “the Paltite” is named 
in 2 Sam. xxiii, 26 among David’s mighty men. 

Pamphyl‘ia, one of the coast-regions in the 
south of Asia Minor, having Cunicra on the east, 
and Lycra on the west. In the Persian war, while 
Cilicia contributed a hundred ships and Lycia fifty, 
Pamphylia sent only thirty. The name probably 
then embraced little more than the crescent of 
comparatively level ground between Taurus and 
the sea, The Roman organization of the country, 
however, gave a wider range to the term Pamphylhia. 
In St. Paul’s time it was not only a regular pro- 
vince, but the Emperor Claudius had united Lycia 
with it, and probably also a good part of Pisidia. 
It was in Pamphylia that St. Paul first entered 
Asia Minor, after preaching the Gospel in Cyprus. 
He and Barnabas sailed up the river Cestrus to 
Perca (Acts xiii. 13). We may conclude, from 
Acts ii, 10, that there were many Jews in the pro- 
vince ; and possibly Perga had a synagogue. The 
two missionaries finally left Pamphylia by its chief 
seaport, ATTALIA. Many years afterwards St. Paul 
sailed near the coast (Acts xxvii. 5). 

Pan. Of the six words so rendered in A. V., two, 
machdébath and masréth, seem to imply a shallow 
pan or plate, such as is used by Bedouins and Syrians 
for baking or dressing rapidly their cakes of meal, 
such as were used in legal oblations: the others, 
especially sfr, a deeper vessel or caldron for boiling 
meat, placed during the process on three stones. 

Pannag, an article of commerce exported from 
Palestine to Tyre (Ez. xxvii. 17), the nature of 
which is a pure matter of conjecture, as the term 
occurs nowhere else. A comparison of the 
in Ezekiel with Gen. xiiii. it leads to the A sae 
tion that pannag represents some of the spices 
grown in Palestine. The LXX., in rendering it 
acta, favours this opinion. Hitzig observes that a 
similar term occurs in Sanscrit (pannaga) for an 
aromatic plant. The Syriac version, on the other 
hand, understands by it ‘ millet.” 

Paper. [WRITING.] 

Paphos, a town at the west end of CyPRUS, 
connected by a road with Satamis at the east end. 
Paul and Barnabas travelled, on their first mis- 
sionary expedition, “through the isle,” from the 
latter place to the former (Acts xiii. 6). The great 
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Jerusalem, and as yet without a parnble. But 
then there comes a change. The direct teaching 
was met with scorn, unbelief, hardness, and He 
seems for a time to abandon it for that which took 
the form of parables. The question of the disciples 
(Matt. xiii. 10) implies that they were astonished. 
Their master was speaking to the multitude in the 
parables and dark sayings which the Rabbis reserved 
for their chosen disciples. Here for them were two 
grounds of wonder. Here, for us, is the key to 
the explanation which He gave, that He had chosen 
this form of teaching because the people were 
spiritually blind and deaf (Matt. xiii. 13), and in 
order that they might remain so (Mark iv. 12). 
Two interpretations have been given of these words. 
(1.) Spiritual truths, it has been said, are in them- 
selves hard and uninviting. Men needed to be won 
to them by that which was more attractive. (2.) 
Others again have seen in this use of parables some- 
thing of a penal character. To the inner circle of 
the chosen it is given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God. To those who are without, all 
these things are done in parables,—Neither view is 
wholly satisfactory. Kach contains a partial truth. 
The worth of parables, as instruments of teaching, 
lies in their being at once a test of character, and 
in their presenting cach form of character with that 
which, as a penalty or blessing, is adapted to it. 
They withdraw the light from those who love dark- 
ness. They protect the truth which they enshrine 
from the mockery of the scoffer. They leave 
something even with the careless which may be 
interpreted and understood afterwards. They re- 
veal, on the other hand, the seekers after truth. 
These ask the meaning of the parable, and will not 
rest till the teacher has explained it, In this way 


the parable did its work, found out the fit hearers’ 


and led them on. In the parables which remain it 
is possible to trace something like an order. (A.) 
There is the group which have for their subject the 
laws of the Divine Kingdom. Under this head we 
have—1, The Sower (Matt, xiii; Mark iv.; Luke 
viii.), 2. The Wheat and the Tares (Matt. xiii.). 
3. The Mustard-Seed (Matt. xiii.; Mark iv.). 4. 
The Seed cast into the Ground (Mark iv.), 5. 
The Leaven (Matt. xiii.). 6. The Hid Treasure 
(Matt. xiii.), 7. The Pearl of Great Price (Matt. 
xi). 8, The Net cast into the Sea (Matt. xiii.), 
(B.) When the next parables meet us they are of 
a different type and occupy a different position, 
They are drawn from the life of men rather than 
from the world of nature. They are such as these 
~-9. The Two Debtors (Luke vii.). 10. The 
Merciless Servant (Matt. xviii.). 11. The Good 
Samaritan (Luke x.) 12, The Friend at Midnight 
(Luke xi.), 13, The Rich Fool (Luke xii.). 14. 
The Wedding Feast (Luke xii.), 15. The Fig-Tree 
(Luke xl.) 16. The Great Supper (Luke xiv.). 
17. The Lost Sheep (Matt. xviii,; Luke xv.). 18. 
The Lost Piece of Money (Luke xv.). 19. The 
. rodigal Son (Luke xv.). 20. The Unjust Steward 
Luke Xvi.). 21, The Rich Man and Lazarus 
{Luke xvi.), 2%, The Unjust Judge (Luke xviii.). 
23. The Pharisee and the Publican (Luke xviii.). 
24. The Labourers in the Vineyard (Matt. xx.). 
(C.) Towards the close of Our Lord’s ministry, the 
parables are again theocratic, but the phase of the 
Divine Kingdom, on which they chietly dwell, is 
that of its final consummation. To this class we 
1 refer—25. The Pounds (Luke xix.). 26. The 

Wo Sons (Matt. xxi.), 27. The Vineyard let out 
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to Husbandmen (Matt. xxi.; Mark xii. ; Luke xx.) 
28. The Marriage-Feast (Matt. xiii.). 29. The 
Wise and Foolish Virgins (Matt. xxv.). 30. The 
Talents (Matt. xxv.). 31. The Sheep and the 
Goats (Matt. xxv.). It is characteristic of the 
several Gospels that the greater part of the parables 
of the first and third groups belong to St. Matthew, 
emphatically the Evangelist of the kingdom. Those 
of the second are found for the most part in St. 
Luke. III. Lastly, there is the law of interpret- 
ation. It has been urged by rome writers, by none 
with greater force or clearness than by Chrysostom, 
that there is a scope or purpose for each parable, 
and that our aim must be to discern this, not to 
find a special significance in each circumstance or 
incident. It may be questioned, however, whether 
this canon of interpretation is likely to lead us to 
the full meaning of this portion of Our Lord’s 
teaching. It must be remembered that in the 
great patterns of interpretation which He himself 
has given us, there is more than this. Not only 
the sower and the seed and the several soils have 
their counterparts in the spiritual life, but the birds 
of the air, the thorns, the scorching heat, have each 
of them a significance. It may be inferred from 
these two instances that we are, at least, justified 
in looking for a meaning even in the seeming acces- 
sories of a parable. The very form of the teaching 
makes it probable that there may be, in any case, 
more than one legitimate explanation. A parable 
may be at once ethical, and in the highest sense of 
the term prophetic. There is thus a wide field 
open to the discernment of the interpreter. There 
are also restraints upon the mere fertility of his 
imagination. (1.) The analogies must be real, not 
arbitrary. (2.) The parables are to be considered 
as parts of a whole, and the interpretation of one is 
not to over-ride or encroach upon the Jessons taught 
by others. (3.) The direct teaching of Christ pre- 
sents the standard to which all our interpretations 
are to be referred, and by which they are to be 
measured. 

Paradise (Heb. Pardés). Questions as to the 
nature and locality of Paradise as identical with the 
garden of Gen. ii. and iii. have been already dis- 
cussed under EDEN. It remains to trace the his- 
tory of the word and the associations connected with 
it, as it appears in the later books of the O. T. and 
in the language of Christ and His Apostles. The 
word itself, though it appears in the above form in 
Song of Sol. iv. 13, Eccles. ii. 5, Neh. ii. 8, may 
be classed, with hardly a doubt, as of Aryan rather 
than of Shemitic origin. It first appears in Greek 
as coming straight from Persia. Greek lexico- 
graphers classify it as a Persian word. Modern 
philologists accept the same conclusion with hardly 
a dissentient voice. In Xenophon the word occurs 
frequently, and we get vivid pictures of the scene 
which it implied. A wide open park, enclosed 
against injury, yet with its natural beauty un- 
spoiled, with stately forest trees, many of them 
bearing fruit, watered by clear streams, on whose 
banks roved large herds of untelopes or sheep—this 
was the scenery which connected itself in the mind 
of the Greek traveller with the word wapddeicos, 
and for which his own language supplied no precise 
equivalent, Through the writings of Xenophon, 
and through the general admixture of Orientalisms 
in the later Greek after the conquests of Alexander, 
the word gained a recognized place, and the LXX. 
writers chose it for a new use which gave it a 
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higher worth and secured for it a more perennial 
life. They used the same word whenever there 
was any allusion, however remote, to the fair 
region which had been the first blissful home of 
man. It was natural, however, that this higher 
meaning should become the exclusive one, and be 
associated with new thoughts. Paradise, with no 
other word to qualify it, was the bright region 
which man had lost, which was guarded by the 
flaming sword. Soon a new hope sprang up. 
There was a paradise still into which man might 
hope to enter. It is a matter of some interest to 
ascertain with what associations the word was 
connected in the minds of the Jews of Palestine 
and other countries at the time of our Lord’s teach- 
ing, what sense therefore we may attach to it in 
the writings of the N. T. In this as in other 
instances we may distinguish three modes of thought, 
each with marked characteristics, yet often blended 
together in different proportions, and melting one 
into the other by hardly perceptible degrees. Each 
has its counterpart in the teaching of Christian 
theologians. The language of the N. T. stands 
apart from and above all, (1.) To the Idealist 
school of Alexandria, of which Philo is the repre- 
sentative, paradise was nothing more than a symbol 
and an allegory. Spiritual perfection was the only 
paradise. The trees that grew in it were the 
thoughts of the spiritual man. (2.) The Rabbinic 
schools of Palestine presented a phase of thought 
the very opposite of that of the Alexandrian writer. 
They had their descriptions, definite and detailed, a 
complete topography of the unseen world. It was 


far off in the distant East, further than the foot of 


man had trod. It was a region of the world of the 
dead, of Sheol, in the heart of the earth. Gehenna 
was on one side, with its flames and torments. 


Paradise on the other, the intermediate home of 


the blessed. Or, again, paradise was neither on 
the earth, nor within it, but above it, in the third 
heaven, or in some higher orb. Or there were two 
paradises, the upper and the lower—one in heaven, 
for those who had attained the heights of holiness 
—one in earth, for those who had lived but de- 
cently, and the heavenly paradise was sixty times 
as large as the whole lower earth. (3.) Out of 
the discussions and theories of the Rabbis, there 
grew a broad popular belief, fixed in the hearts of 
men, accepted without discussion, blending with 
their best hopes. Their prayer for the dying or 
the dead was that his sal might rest in paradise, 
in the garden of Eden. The belief of the Essenes, 
as reported by Josephus, may be accepted as a fair 
representation of the thoughts of those who, like 
them, were not trained in the Rabbinical schools, 
living in a simple and more child-like faith. To 
them accordingly paradise was a far-off land, a 
region where there was no scorching heat, no con- 
suming cold, where the soft west-wind from the 
ocean blew for evermore. It is with this popular 
belief, rather than with that of either school of 
Jewish thought, that the language of the N. T. 
oo mae The old word is kept, and is raised 

& new dignity or power. It is significant, in- 
deed, that the ford te paraitise ” nomen ‘occurs 
in the public teaching of our Lord, or in His inter- 
course with His own disciples, Connected as it 
had been with the thoughts of a sensuous happi- 
ness, it was not the fittest or the best word for 
those whom He was training to rise out of sensuous 
thoughts to the higher regions of the spiritual life. 
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For them, accordingly, the kingdom of Heaven, the 
kingdom of God, are the words most dwelt on. 
With the thief dying on the cross the case was 
different. We can assume nothing in the robber 
outlaw but the most rudimentary forms of popular 
belief, The answer to his prayer gave him what 
he needed most, the assurance of immediate rest and 
peace. The word Paradise spoke to him, as to 
other Jews, of repose, shelter, joy—the greatest 
contrast possible to the thirst, and agony, and 
shame of the hours upon the cross, There is a like 
significance in the general absence of the word from 
the language of the Epistles. Here also it is found 
nowhere in the direct teaching. i ei pehe 

ges that are apocalyptic, and ore almost 
OF pecenly symbulic (2 Cor. xii. 3). (4.) The 
eager curiosity which prompts men to press on into 
the things behind the veil, has led them to construct 
hypotheses more or less definite as to the inter- 
mediate state, and these have affected the thoughts 
which Christian writers have connected with the 
word paradise. Patristic and later interpreters 
follow, as has been noticed, in the footsteps of the 
Jewish schools, The word enters largely, as might 
be expected, into the apocryphal literature of the 
early Church, Where the true Gospels are most 
reticent, the mythical are most exuberant. (5.) 
The later history of the word presents some facts 
of interest. Accepting in this, as in other instances, 
the mythical elements of Eastern Christianity, the 
creed of Islam presented to its followers the hope of 
a sensuous paradise, and the Persian word was 
transplanted through it into the languages spoken 
by them. In the West it passes through some 
strange transformations, and descends to baser use 
The narthex, or atrium, in which were assembled 
those who, not being fideles in full communion, 
were not admitted into the interior of the building, 
was known as the “Paradise” of the church. 
Paradiso becomes in some Italian dialects Paravis0, 
and this passes into the French partis, denoting 
the western porch of a church, or the open syne 


Pa’rah. 
to Benjamin, named only in the lists of the conquest 
Josh. xviii. 23). 
‘ is specified oy Jerome only, as-five miles east of 
Bethel. No traces of the — have yet 
found in that position ; but the name , 
further to the S.E. attached to the Wady Far - 
one of the southern branches of the great uy 
Suweinit, and to a site of ruins at the junction 
the same with the main valley. a 

Pa'ran, El-Pa'ran. 1. It is shown rae 
Kapesu that the name Paran corresponds pre y 
in general outline with the desert Et- Tt. nae 
ing generally, the wilderness of ‘Sinai ry fe 
xii, 16), in which the ministrations of Tabera ‘ 
Hazeroth, if the latter be identical with ae 
are probably included towards its N.E. see 
be said to lie S. of the Et- 7th range, the uf 
of Paran N. of it, and the one to end ph 
other begins, That of Paran isa ane ae 
formation, the chalk being covered wit poi 
gravel, mixed with black flint and drifting f Zin 
Between the wilderness of Paran and that a ; 
no strict demarcation exists in the saa Se 
the natural features of the region, ee 
ascertained, yield a well-defined Lars FF ae, to 
name of Paran seems, as in the story of Ishmae', ™ 
have predominated towards the western 
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of the northern desert frontier of Et-7't, and in 
Num. xrxiv. 4 the wilderness of Zin, not Paran, is 
spoken of as the southern border of the land or of 
the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 3). Was there, then, 
a Paran proper, or definite spot to which the name 
was applied? From Deut. i. 1 it should seem 
there must have been. This is confirmed by 1 K. 
xi, 18, from which we further learn the fact of its 
being an inhabited region; and the position required 
by the context here is one between Midian and 
Egypt. If we are to reconcile these passages by 
the aid of the personal history of Moses, it seems 
certain that the local Midian of the Sinaitic penin- 
sula must have lain near the Mount Horeb itself 
(Ex, iii, 1, xviii. 1-5). The site of the “ Paran ” 
of Hadad the Edomite must then have lain to the 
N.W. or Egyptian side of Horeb. This brings us, 
if we assume any principal mountain, except Serbd/ 
of the whole Sinaitic group, to be ‘the Mount of 
God,” so close to the Wady Feiran that the simil- 
arity of name, supported by the recently expressed 
opinion of eminent geographers, may be taken as 
establishing substantial identity.—2. ‘¢ Mount” 
Paran occurs only in two poetic passages (Deut. 
xxiii, 2; Hab. iii. 3), in one of which Sinai and 
Seir appear as local accessories, in the other, Teman 
and (ver. 7) Cushan and Midian. It is not un- 
likely that if the Wady Feiran be the Paran proper, 
the name “Mount” Paran may have been either 
assigned to the special member (the north-western) 
of the Sinaitic mountain-group which lies adjacent 
to that wady, or to the whole Sinaitic cluster, 
That special member is the five-peaked ridge of 
Serbél, 
Par'bar, A word occurring in Hebrew and 
A. V. only in 1 Chr. xxvi.18. From this passage, 
and also from the context, it would seem that Par- 
bar was some place on the west side of the Temple 
enclosure, the same side with the causeway and the 
gate Shallecheth. The latter was close to the 
causeway, and we know from its remains that the 
Causeway was at the extreme north of the western 
wall, Parbar therefore must have been south of 
Shallecheth, As to the meaning of the name, the 
Rabbis generally agree in translating it ‘the out- 
siie place;” while modern authorities take it as 
equivalent to the parvdrim in 2 K. xxiii. 11 (A. V. 
“suburbs”), Accepting this interpretation, there 
1s no difficulty in identifying the Parbar with the 
suburb mentioned by Josephus in describing Herod’s 
Temple, as lying in the deep valley which separated 
the West wall of the Temple from the city opposite 
it; in other words, the southern end of the Tyro- 
ae Parbar is possibly an ancient Jebusite 
Parchment, rae 
Parlour. A word in English usage meaning the 
Common room of the family, and hence probably in 
A.V. denoting the king’s audience-chamber, so used 
in reference to Eglon (Judg. iii. 20-25), 
tae Srmash'ta, One of the ten sons of Haman 
s ml the Jews in Shushan (Esth. ix. 9). 
Pi Menas. One of the seven deacons, “ men 
: Shest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wis- 
ps vi. 5). There is a tradition that he 
Trajan, martyrdom at Philippt in the reign of 
, Far'nach, father or ancestor of Elizaphan prince 

of the tribe of Zebulun (Num. xxxiv. 25), 
Ph tere The descendants of Parosh, in number 
» returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezr. 
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ii. 3; Neh. vii. 8). Another detachment of 150 
males, with Zechariah at their head, accompanied 
Ezra (Ezr. viii. 3). Seven of the family had mar- 
ried foreign wives (Ezr. x. 25). They assisted in 
the building of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 25), 
and signed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 14). 
In the last-quoted passnge the name Parosh is clearly 
that of a family, and not of an individual. 

Parshanda tha, the eldest of Haman’s ten scns 
who ‘adi slain by the Jews in Shushan (Esth. 
ix. 7). 

Parthians occurs only in Acts ii. 9, where it 
designates Jews settled in Parthia, Parthia Proper 
was the region stretching along the southern flank 
of the mountains which separate the great Persian 
desert from the desert of Kharesm. It lay south of 
Hyrcania, east of Media, and north of Sagartia. The 
ancient Parthians are called a “ Scythic’” race, and 
probably belonged to the great Turavian family. 
Various stories are told of their origin. Really 
nothing is known of them till about the time of 
Darius Hystaspis, when they are found in the dis- 
trict which so long retained their name, and appear 
as faithful subjects of the Persian monarchs. He- 
rodotus speaks of them as contained in the 16th 
satrapy of Darius. In the final struggle between 
the Greeks and Persians they remained faithful to 
the latter, serving at Arbela; but offering only a 
weak resistance to Alexander when, on his way to 
Bactria, he entered their country. In the division 
of Alexander’s dominions they fell to the share of 
Eumenes, and Parthia for some while was counted 
among the territories of the Seleucidae. About 
B.c. 256, however, they ventured upon a revolt, 
and under Arsaces they succeeded in establishing 
their independence. Parthia, in the mind of the 
writer of the Acts, would designate this empire, 
which extended from India to the Tigris, and from 
the Chorasmian desert to the shores of the Southern 
Ocean. Hence the prominent position of the name 
Parthians in the list of those present at Pentecost. 
Parthia was a power almost rivalling Rome—the 
only existing power which had tried its strength 
against Rome and not been worsted in the encounter. — 
The Parthian dominion lasted for nearly five cent- 
uries, commencing iu the third century before, and 
terminating in the third century after, our era. It 
has already been stated that the Parthians were a 
Turanian race, Their success is to be regarded as 
the subversion of a tolerably advanced civilisation 
by a comparntive barbarism—the substitution of 
Tatar coarseness for Arian polish and refinement. 

Partridge (Heb. kéré) occurs only 1 Sam. 
xxvi. 20, and in Jer. xvii. 11. The translation of 
Kéré by “ partridge” is supported by many of the 
old versions, The ‘hunting this bird upon the 
mountains” (1 Sam. xxvi. 20) entirely agrees with 
the habits of two well-known species of partridge, 
viz. Caccabis saxatilis (the Greek partridge) and 
Ammoperdiz Heyti. t will be seen by the mar- 
ginal reading that the passage in Jeremiah may 
bear the following interpretation:—As the Kéré 
“ gathereth young which she hath not brought 
forth.” It has been asserted that the partridge is 
in the habit of stealing the eggs from the nests of 
its congeners and of sitting upon them, and that 
when the young are hatched they forsake their false 
parent. It is perhaps almost needless to remark that 
this is a mere fable, in which, however, the ancient 
Orientals may have believed. The explanation 
of the rendering of the text of the A. V. is obvi- 
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ously as follows :—Partridges were often ** hunted” 
in ancient times as they are at present, either by 
hawking or by being driven from place to place till 
they become fatigued, when they are knocked down 
by the clubs or zerwattys of the Arabs. . Thus, 
nests were no doubt constantly disturbed, and many 
destroyed: as, therefore, is & partridge which is 
driven from her eggs, so is he that enricheth him- 
self by unjust means—* he shall leave them in the 
midst of his days.” The expression in Ecclus, xi. 
30, “like as a partridge taken (and kept) in a 
cage,” clearly refers, as Shaw has observed, to “ a 
decoy partridge.” Our common partridge (Perdix 
cinerea), as well as the Barbary (C. petrosa) and 
red-leg (C. rufa), do not oceur in Palestine. 





Paru'ah, the father of Jehoshaphat, Solomon’s 
commissariat officer in Issachar (1 K. iv. 17). 

Parva'im, the name of an unknown place or 
country whence the gold was procured for the de- 
coration of Solomon’s Temple (2 Chr. iii. 6). We 
may notice the conjectures of MKnobel that it is an 
abbreviated form of Sepharvaim, and of Wilford, 
that it is derived from the Sanscrit pérva, ‘‘ eastern,” 
and is a general term for the East. 

Pa'sach, son of Japhlet of the tribe of Asher 
(1 Chr. vii. 33). ' 

Pas-dam'mim. The form under which in 1 Chr. 
xi. 13 the name appears, which in 1 Sam, xvii. 1 
is given more at length as EPHES-DAMMIM, The 
lexicographers do not decide which is the earlier or 
correcter of the two. A ruined site bearing the 
name of Damin or Chirbet Damoun, lies near the 
road from Jerusalem to Beit Jibrin, about three 
miles E. of Shuwetkeh (Socho). This Van de Velde 
proposes to identify with Pas-dammim. 

Pase’ah. 1. Son of Eshton, in an obscure frag- 
ment of the genealogies of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 12).— 
2. The “sons of Paseah” were among the Nethinim 
who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezz. ii, 49). 

Pash'ur. 1. Name of one of the families of 
priests of the chief house of Malchijah (Jer. xxi. 1, 
xxxviii, 1; 1 Chr. ix, 12, xxiv. 9; Neh. xi, 12). 
In the time of Nehemiah this family appears to have 
become a chief house, and its head the head of a 
course (Ezr. ii, 38; Neh. vii. 41,x. 3). The indi- 
vidual from whom the family was named was pro- 
bably Pashur the son of Malchiah, who in the reign 
of Zedekiah was one of the chief princes of the court 
(Jer. xxxvili. 1). He was sent, with others, by 
Zedekiah to Jeremiah at the time when Nebuchad- 
nezzar was preparing his attack upon Jerusalem 
{Jer. xxi). Again somewhat later, Pashur joined 
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with several other chief men in petitioning the king 
that Jeremiah might be put to death as a traitor 
(Jer. xxxviii.). Nothing more is known of hin. 
9, Another person of this name, also a priest, and 
“ chief governor of the house of the Lord,” is men- 
tioned in Jer. xx. 1. He is described as “ the son 
of Immer” (1 Chr. xxiv. 14), probably the same 
as Amariah (Neh. x. 3, xii. 2, &c.). In the reign 
of Jehoiakim he showed himself as hostile to Jere- 
miah as his namesake the son of Malchiah did after- 
wards, and put him in the stocks by the gate of 
Benjamin. For this indignity to God’s prophet, 
Pashur was told by Jeremiah that his name was 
changed to Magor-missabib ( Terror on every side), 
and that he and all his house should be carried 
captives to Babylon and there die (Jer, xx. 1-6).— 
3, Father of Gedaliah (Jer. xxxviii. 1). 

Passage. Used in plur. (Jer, xxii. 20), pro 
bably to denote the mountain region of Abarim, 00. 
the east side of Jordan. It also denotes a river 
ford or a mountain gorge Or pass. 

Passover, the first of the three great annual 
celebrated in the month 
Nisan, from the 14th to the 21st. The following 
are the principal passages in the Pentateuch re 
lating to the Passover :—Ex. xii, 1-51, xiii, 3-10, 
xxiii. 14-19, xxxiv. 18-26; Lev. xxiii, 4-14; 
Num, ix. 1-14; xxviii, 16-25; Deut. xvi. 1-6." 
I, INSTITUTION AND First CELEBRATIONS oF 
THE PASSOVER.—When the chosen people were 
about to be brought out of Egypt, the word of the 
Lord came to Moses and Aaron, commanding 
to instruct all the congregation of Israel to prepare 
for their departure by a solemn religious ordinance. 
On the tenth day of the month Abib, the head of 
each family was to select from the flock either 8 
lamb or a kid, a male of the first year, without 
blemish. If his family was too small to eat the 
whole of the lamb, he was permitted to invite his 
nearest neighbour to join the party. On the foar- 
teenth day of the month, he was to kill his lamb 
while the sun was setting. t 
the blood in a basin, and with a sprig of bet 
to sprinkle it on the two side-posts and the lin 
of the door of the house. The lamb wa “at 
thoroughly roasted, whole. It was expressly "t 
hidden that it should be boiled, or that 8 bone 
it should be broken. Unleavened bread and wae 
herbs were to be eaten with the flesh. No mae 
join the company. 

hold 8 
his feet. 
uld seem that 


he was to stand during . 
the party was to be calculated as nearly lane 
sible, so that all the flesh of the lamb mign? 

eaten; but if any portion of it happened to Sead 
it was to be burned in the morning. et . 
of it was to be carried out of the house. The leg 

lator was further directed to inform the peop © 
God's purpose to smite the first-born of the ie 
tians, to declare that the Passover shi svextions 
them an ordinance for ever, to give them dire . 

respecting the order and duration of the van J 

future times, and to enjoin upon them to sane : 
children its meaning, from generation to gen ie they 
When the message was delivered to the a saad 


bowed their heads in worship. The Mima ty, 


selected, on the fourteenth they were ee 
blood sprinkled, and in the following eveD'ng, 
the fifteenth day of the month had gin 
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first paschal meal was eaten. 


should start immediately, and readily bestowed on 
them supplies for the journey. In such haste did 
the Israelites depart, on that very day (Num. xxxiii. 
3), that they packed up their kneading-troughs con- 
taining the dough prepared for the morrow’s pro- 


visions, which was not yet Jervened.—IJ. OnseRv- 
ANCE OF THE PASSOVER IN LATER TIMES.— 


1, In the twelfth and thirteenth chapters of Exodus 
there are not only distinct references to the observ- 
ance of the festival in future ages (¢. g. xii. 2, 14, 
17, 24-27, 42, xiii, 2, 5, 8-10), but there are 
several injunctions which were evidently not in- 
tended for the first passover, and which indeed 
could not possibly have been observed. In the 
later notices of the festival in the books of the law 
-there are particulars added which appear as modifi- 
cations of the original institution (Lev. xxiii. 10-14; 
Num. xxviii. 16-25; Deut. xvi. 1-6). Hence it is 
not without reason that the Jewish writers have 
laid great stress on the distinction between “the 
Egvptian Passover” and “ the perpetual Passover.” 
2. The following was the general order of the ob- 
servances of the Passover in later times according to 


the direct evidence of Scripture :—On the 14th of 


Nisan every trace of leaven was put away from the 
houses, and on the same day every male Israelite 
not labouring under any bodily infirmity or cere- 
monial impurity, was commanded to appear before 
the Lord at the national sanctuary with an offering 
of money in proportion to his means (Ex. xxiii. 15; 
Dent. xvi. 16, 17). Devout women sometimes at- 
tended, as is proved by the instances of Hannah and 
Mary (1 Sam. i. 7; Luke ii. 41, 42). As the sun 
was setting, the lambs were slain, and the fat and 
blood given to the priests (2 Chr. xxxv. 5, 6). The 
b was then roasted whole, and eaten with un- 
leavened bread and bitter herbs ; no portion of it was 
to be left until the morning. The same night, 
after the 15th of Nisan had commenced, the fat was 
burned by the priest and the blood sprinkled on the 
altar (2 Chr, xxx. 16, xxxv. 11). On the 15th, 
the night being passed, there was a holy convoca- 
tion, and during that day no work might be done, 
except the preparation of necessary food (Ex. xii. 
16). On this and the six following days an offering 
mm addition to the daily sacrifice was made of two 
young bullocks, a ram, and seven lambs of the first 
Year, with meat-offerings, for a burnt-offering, and 
4 goat for a sin-offeying (Num. xxviii. 19-23). On 
the 16th of the month, ‘the morrow after the 
sabbath” (i. ¢. after the day of holy convocation), 
the first sheaf of harvest was offered and waved by 
€ priest before the Lord, and a male lamb was 
offered as a burnt sacrifice with a meat and drink 
offering, Nothing necessarily distinguished the four 
following days of the festival, except the additional 
burnt and sin offerings, and the restraint from some 
as of labour. On the seventh day, the 21st of 
Nisan, there was a holy convocation, and the day 
appears to have been one of peculiar solemnity. 
a at all the festivals, cheerfulness was to prevail 
nr ing the whole week, and all care was to be 
id aside (Deut. xxvii. 7). 3. (a@.) The Paschal 
Lamb.— After the first Passover in Egypt there is 
NO trace of the lamb having been selected before it 
Was Wanted. In later times, we are certain that it 
Was sometimes not provided before the 14th of the 
mouth (Luke xxii, 7-9; Mark xiv. 12-16). The 


At midnight the 
first-born of the Egyptians were smitten, The king 
and his people were now urgent that the Israelites 
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law formally allowed the alternative of a kid (Ex. 
xii. 5), but a lamb was preferred, and was probably 
nearly always chosen. It was to be faultless and a 
male, in accordance with the established estimate 
of animal perfection (see Mal. i. 14). Either the 
head of the family, or any other person who was 
not ceremonially unclean (2 Chr. xxx. 17), took it 
into the court of the Temple on his shoulders. The 
Mishna gives a particular account of the arrange- 
ment which was made in the court of the Temple. 
As the paschal lamb could be legally slain, and 
the blood and fat offered, only in the national sanc- 
tuary (Deut. xvi. 2), it of course ceased to be offered 
by the Jews after the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
spring festival of the modern Jews strictly consists 
only of the feast of unleavened bread. (6.) The Un- 
leavened Bread.—There is no reason to doubt that 
the unleavened bread eaten in the Passover and that 
used on other religious occasions were of the same 
nature. It might be made of wheat, spelt, barley, 
oats, or rye, but not of rice or millet. It appears. 
to have been usually made of the finest wheat flour. 
It was probably formed into dry, thin biscuits, not 
unlike those used by the modern Jews. (c.) The 
Bitter Herbs and the Sauce.—According to the 
Mishna the bitter herbs (Ex. xii. 8) might be endive, 
chicory, wild lettuce, or nettles. - These plants were 
important articles of food to the ancient Egyptians. 
The sauce into which the herbs, the bread, and 
the meat were dipped as they were eaten (John 
xiii. 26; Matt. xxvi. 23) is not mentioned in the 
Pentateuch, According to Bartenora it consisted of 
only vinegar and water; but others describe it as a 
mixture of vinegar, figs, dates, almonds, and spice. 
(d.) The Four Cups of Wine.—There is no men- 
tion of wine in connexion with the Passover in the 
Pentateuch; but the Mishna strictly enjoins that 
there should never be less than four cups of it 
provided at the paschal meal even of the poorest 
Israelite. Two of them appear to be distinctly 
mentioned Luke xxii. 17, 20. ‘‘ The cup of bless- 
ing’ (1 Cor. x. 16) was probably the latter one of 
these, and is generally considered to have been the 
third of the series, after which a grace was said; | 
though a comparison of Luke xxii. 20 (where it is 
called “the cup after supper”) with Pes. x. 7, 
and the designation “cup of the Haillel,” might 
rather suggest that it was the fourth and last cup. 
(¢.) The Hallel.—The service of praise sung at the 
Passover is not mentioned in the Law. The name 
is contracted from Hallelujah. It consisted of the 
series of Psalms from cxiii, to cxviii. The first 
portion, comprising Ps, cxiii. and cxiv., was sung 
in the early part of the meal, and the second part 
after the fourth cup of wine. This is supposed 
to have been the “ hymn” sung by our Lord and 
His Apostles (Matt. xxvi. 30; Mark xiv. 26). 
(f.) Mode and Order of the Paschal Meal.— 
Adopting as much from Jewish tradition as is not 
inconsistent or improbable, the following appears to 
have-been the usual custom :—All work, except that 
belonging to a few trades connected with daily life, 
was suspended for some hours before the evening of 
the 14th Nisan. It was not lawful to eat any ordi- 
nary food after mid-day. No male was admitted 
to the table unless he was circumcised, even if he 
was of the séed of Israel (Ex. xii. 48). Neither, 
according to the letter of the law, was any one of 
either sex admitted who was ceremonially unclean 
(Num. ix. 6); but this rule was on special occa- 
sions liberally applied. The Rabbinists expressly 


but if any portion was left till the third day it was 
burned (Lev. vii. 16-18). The eating of the Cha- 
gigah was an occasion of social festivity connected 
with the festivals, and especially with the Pass- 
over, (i) Release of Prisoners.—It is a question 
whether the release of a prisoner at the Passover 
Sete xxvii. 15; Mark xv. 6; Luke xxiii, 17; 

ohn xviii. 39) was a custom of Roman origin re 
sembling what took place at the lectisternium (Liv. 
v. 13), and, in later times, op the birthday of an 
emperor ; or whether it was an old Hebrew usace 
belonging to the festival, which Pilate allowed the 
Jews to retain. (k.) The Second, or Little Pass- 
over.-——When the Passover was celebrated the second 
year, in the wilderness, certain men were prevented 
from keeping it, owing to their being defiled by 
contact with a dead body. Being thus prevented 
from obeying the Divine command, they came anx- 
ously to Moses to inquire what they should do, He 
was accordingly instructed to institute a second 
Passover, to be observed on the'14th of the follow- 
ing month, for the benefit of any who had been 
hindered from keeping the regular one in Nisan 
(Num. ix. 11). ‘The Talmudists called this the 
Little Passover. (J.) Observances of the Passover 
recorded in Scripture.—Of these, seven ale of chief 
historical importance:—1. The first Passover 1 
Egypt (Ex. xii.). 2. The first kept in the desert 
(Num. ix.). 3. That celebrated by Joshua ant 
Gilgal (Josh. v.). 4. That which Hezekiah ob- 
served on the occasion of his restoring the national 
worship (2 Chr. xxx.). This Passover was not 
held till the second month, the proper time for 
the Little Passover. 5. The Passover of Josiah in 
the eighteenth year of his reign (2 Chr. ap 
6. That celebrated by Ezra after the return from 
Babylon (zr. vi.). 7. The last Passover of our 
Lora’s lifes-llI. Tue Last SUPPER.—1. Whether 
or not the meal at which our Lord instituted the 
sacrament of the Eucharist was the paschal we 
according to the law, is a question of great ca 
culty. No point in the Gospel history has i 
more disputed. If we had nothing to guide us a 
the three first Gospels, no doubt of the kind ste 
well be raised, though the narratives may aig 
free from difficulties in themselves; but, o0 7 
other hand, if we had no information but “a 
which is to be gathered from St. John’s oi the 
could not hesitate to infer that the ae a 
supper was that of the 13th of Nisan, agen 
ceding that of the paschal meal. If we sdm! Ec 
accordance with the first view of these lage 
that the last supper was on the 13th of ee z 
Lord must have been crucified on the 14th, the 
on which the paschal lamb was slain and ai 
lay in the grave on the 15th (which bee a bath 
day” or double sabbath, because the weekly 5 athe 
evincided with the day of holy convocation), He BF 
Sunday of the hisrsbainen was anna 
surprising that some modern ci qu i 
en Be as hopeless the task of reas is 
difficulty. 2. The reconciliations which 7 sais 
attempted fall under three principa hich oof 
j. Those which regard the supper at ui sii) 
Lord washed the feet of His disciples (Jo = snare 
as having been a distinct meal eaten a cela 
days before the regular Passover, of ‘eal 
partook in due course according to yea oured ¢9 
narratives, ii, Those in which it is en ith, and 
establish that the meal was eaten 00 the of the 
that our Lord was crucified op the 


state that women were permitted, though not com- 
manded, to partake; but the Karaites, in more re- 
cent times, excluded all but full-grown men. It 
was customary for the number of a party to be not 
less than ten. When the meal was prepared, the 
family was placed round the table, the paterfamilias 
taking a place of honour, probably somewhat raised 
above the rest. There is no reason to doubt that 
the ancient Hebrews sat as they were accustomed 
to do at their ordinary meals. Our Lord and His 
Apostles conformed to the usual custom of their 
time, and reclined (Luke xxii. 14, &c.}. When the 
party was arranged the first cup of wine was filled, 
and a blessing was asked by the head of the family 
on the feast, as well asa special one on the cup. 
The bitter herbs were then placed on the table, and 
a portion of them eaten, either with or without 
the sauce. The unleavened bread was handed round 
next, and afterwards the lamb was placed on the 
table in front of the head of the family. Before the 
famb was eaten the second cup of wine was filled, 
and the son, in accordance with Ex. xii. 26, asked 
his father the meaning of the feast, In reply, an 
account was given of the sufferings of the Israelites 
in Egypt, and of their deliverance, with a particular 
explanation of Deut. xxvi. 5, and the first part 
of the Hallel (Ps. cxiii. cxiv.) was sung. This 
being gone through, the lamb was carved and 
eaten, The third cup of wine was poured out 
and drunk, and soon afterwards the fourth. The 
second part of the Hallel (Ps. cxv. to cxviii.) was 
then sung. A fifth wine-cup appears to have been 
oceasionally produced, but perhaps only in later 
times. What was termed the greater Hallel (Ps. 
cxx. to cxxxviii.) was sung on such occasions. The 
Israelites who lived in the country appear to have 
been accommodated at the feast by the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem in their houses, 'so far as there was 
room for them (Luke xxii. 10-12; Matt. xxvi. 18). 
Those who could not be received into the city en- 
camped without the walls in tents, as the pilgrims 
now do at Mecca. (g.) The first Sheaf of Har- 
vest.—The offering of the Omer, or sheaf, is men- 
tioned nowhere in the law except Lev. xxiii. 10-14. 
It is there commanded that when the Israelites 
reached the land of promise, they should bring, 
on the 16th of the month, ‘the morrow after the 
sabbath’’ (i, e. the day of holy convocntion), the 
first sheaf of the harvest to the priest, to be waved 
by him before the Lord. The sheaf was of barley, 
as being the grain which was first ripe (2 K. iv. 
42), (h.) The Chagigak. The daily sacrifices are 
enumerated in the Pentateuch only in Nam. xxviii. 
19-23, but reference is made to them Lev. xxiii. 8. 
Besides these public offerings, there was another 
sort of sacrifice connected with the Passover, as 
well as with the other great festivals, called in 
the Talmud Chagigah, i.e. “ festivity.” It was a 
voluntary peace-offering made by private individ- 
ws. The victim might be taken either from the 
ock or the herd. It might be either male or 
female, but it must be without blemish. The 
offerer laid his hand upon its head, and slew it at 
the door of the sanctuary. The blood was sprinkled 
on the altar, and the fat of the inside, with the 
kidneys, was burned by the priest. The breast 
was given to the priest as a wave-offering, and the 
ven shoulder as a heave-offering (Lev. iti. 1-5, 
. - 29-34). What remained of the victim might 
ne sree ry the offerer and his guests on the day 
Wwaich it was slain, and on the day following; 
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trae paschal supper. iii. Those in which the most 


obvious view of the three first narratives is de- 
fended, and in which it is attempted to explain the 
apparent contradictions in St. John, and the diffi- 
culties in reference to the law. (i.) The first method 
bas the advantage of’ furnishing the most ready way 
of accounting for St. John’s silence on the institu- 
tion of the Holy Communion; but any explanation 
founded on the supposition of two meals appears to 
be rendered untenable by the context. (ii.) The 
current of opinion in modern times has set in favour 
of taking the more obvious interpretation of the 
passages in St. John, that the supper was eaten on 
the 13th, and that our Lord was crucified on the 
14th. Those who thus hold that the supper was 
eaten on the 13th day of the month have devised 
various ways of accounting for the circumstance, 
of which the following are the most important :— 
(a.) It is assumed that a party of the Jews, pro- 
bably the Sadducees and those who inclined towards 
them, used to eat the Passover one day before the 
rest, and that our Lord approved of their practice. 
(0.) It has been conjectured that the great body 
of the Jews hand gone wrong in calculating the true 
Passover-day, placing it a day too late, and that 
our Lord ate the Passover on what was really the 
14th, bat what commonly passed as the 13th. 
(c.) Calvin supposed that on this occasion, though 
our Lord thought it right to adhere to the true 
legal time, the Jews ate the Passover on the 15th 
instead of the 14th, in order to escape from the 
burden of two days of strict observance (the day of 
holy convocation and the weekly sabbath) coming 
together. (d.) Grotius thought that the meal was 
a wdoxa pynuoveutixdy (like the paschal feast of 
the modern Jews, and such os might have been 
observed during the Babylonian captivity), not a 
rdoxa Oiowsov. (e.) A view which has been re- 
ceived with favour far more generally than either 
of the preceding is, that the Last Supper was insti- 
tated by Christ for the occasion, in order that 
He might Himself suffer on the proper evening on 
which the paschal lamb was slain. Erasmus and 
others have called it an “ anticipatory Passover ;” 
but if this view is to stand, it seems better, in a 
formal treatment of the subject, not to call it a 
Passover at all. (iii.) They who take the facts as 
they appear to lie on the surface of the synoptical 
harratives start from a simpler point. They have 
to show that the passages in St. Joho may be fairly 
tnterpreted in such a manner as not to interfere 
With their own conclusion. (a.) John xiii. 1, 2. 
Does xpd ris doprijs limit the time only of the 
Proposition in the first verse, or is the limitation 
to be carried on to verse 2, so as to refer to the 
supper? In the latter case the natural conclusion 
is, that the meal was one eaten before the paschal 
Ofer Others take wdoya to mean the seven days 
unleavened bread as not including the eating of 
¢ lamb, and justify this limitation by St. Luke 
Xx. 1; but not a few of those who take this side 
. the main question regard the first verse as com- 
Lrieheg itself On the whole, Neander himself 
rate that nothing can safely be inferred from 
ric xl. 1, 2, in favour of the supper having 
en place on the 13th. (.) John xiii, 29. It is 
urged that the things of which they had “ need 
Part the feast,” might have been the provisions 
T the Chagigah, perhaps with what else was re- 
aly for the séven days of unleavened bread. The 
day for sacrificing the Chagigah was the 15th, 
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which was then commencing. But there is another 
difficulty in the disciples thinking it likely either 
that purchases could be made, or that alms could 
be given to the poor, on a day of holy convocation. 
It is highly probable that the letter of the law in 
regard to trading was habitually relaxed in the 
case of what was required for religious rites or for 

burials. (c.) John xviii. 28. The Jews refused to” 
enter the praetorium lest they should be defiled, and 
so disqualified from eating the Passover. Neander 
and others deny that this passage can possibly refer 
to anything but the paschal supper. But it is 
alleged that the words may either be taken in a 
general sense as meaning ‘‘ that they might go on 
keeping the passover,” or that 7rd wdoxa may be 
understood specifically to denote the Chagigah. 
(d.) John xix. 14. ‘ The preparation of the Pass- 
over” at first sight would seem as if it must be 
the preparation for the Passover on the 14th, a 
time set apart for making ready for the paschal 
week, and for the paschal supper in particular. It 
is naturally so understood by those who advocate 
the notion that the Jast supper was eaten on the 
13th. But they who take the opposite view affirm 
that, though there was a regular “ preparation ” 
for the Sabbath, there is no mention of any “ pre- 
paration” for the festivals, It seems to be essen- 
tially connected with the Sabbath itself (John xix. 
31). The phrase in John xix. 14 may thus be 
understood as the preparation of the Sabbath which 
fell in the Passover week. If these arguments are 
admitted, the day of the preparation mentioned in 
the Gospels might have fallen on the day of holy 
convocation, the 15th of Nisan. (e.) John xix. 31. 
“That Sabbath day was a high day.” It is as- 
sumed by those who fix the supper on the 13th 
that the term was applied, owing to the 15th being 
“a double sabbath,” from the coincidence of the 
day of holy convocation with the weekly festival. 
Those, on the other hand, who identify the supper 
with the paschal meal, contend that ‘the special 
dignity of the day resulted from its being that on 
which the Omer was offered, and from which were 
reckoned the fifty days to Pentecost. (f.) The dif- 
ficulty of supposing that our Lord’s apprehension, 
trial, and crucifixion took place on the day of holy 
convocation has been strongly urged. If many of 
the rabbinical maxims for the observance of such 
days which have been handed down to us were then 
in force, these occurrences certainly could not have 
taken place. But the statements which refer to 
Jewish usage in regard to legal proceedings on 
sacred days are very inconsistent with each other. 
Some of them make the difficulty equally great 
whether we suppose the trial to have taken place 
on the 14th or the 15th. In others there are ex- 
ceptions permitted which seem to go far to mect 
the case before us. But we have better proof than 
either the Mishna or the Gemara can afford that the 
Jews did not hesitate, in the time of the Roman 
domination, to carry arms and to apprehend a pri- 
soner on a solemn feast-day. We find them at the 
feast of Tabernacles, on the “ great day of the 
feast,” sending out officers to take our Lord, and 
rebuking them for not bringing Him (Joho vii. 
32-45). St. Peter also was seized during the Pass- 
over (Acts xii. 3,4). And, again, the reason alleged 
by the rulers for not apprehending Jesus was, not 
the sanctity of the festival, but the fear of an up- 
roar among the multitude which was assembled 
(Matt. xxvi. 5). On the whole, notwithstanding 
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the express declaration of the Law and of the 
Mishna that the days of holy convocation were to 
be observed precisely as the Sabbath, except in the 
preparation of food, it is highly probable that con- 
s.derable licence was allowed in regard to them, as 
we have already observed. 3. There is a strange 
story preserved in the Gemara (Sanhedrin, vi. 2), 
that our Lord having vainly endeavoured during 
‘forty days to find an advocate, was sentenced, and, 
on the 14th of Nisan, stoned, and afterwards hanged. 
As we know that the difficulty of the Gospel narra- 
tives had been perceived loug before this statement 
could have been written, and as the two opposite 
opidions on the chiet question were both current, 
the writer might easily have taken up one or the 
other. The statement cannot be regarded as worth 
anything in the way of evidence. Not much use 
can be made in the controversy of the testimonies 
of the Fathers ; but few of them attempted to con- 
sider the question critically. 4. It must be ad- 
mitted that the narrative of St. John, as far as the 
mere succession of events is concerned, bears con- 
sistent testimony in favour of the last supper 
having been eaten on the evening before the Pass- 
over. That testimony, however, does not appear 
to be so distinct, and so incapable of a second in- 
terpretation, as that of the synoptical Gospels, in 
favour of the meal having been the paschal supper 
itself, at the legal time (see especially Matt. xxvi. 
17; Mark xiv. 1, 12; Luke xxii. 7)—IV. MEAN- 
ING OF THE PASSOVER.—1. Each of the three 
great festivals contained a reference to the annual 
course of nature. Two at least of them—the first 
and the last—also commemorated events in the his- 
tory of the chosen people. It must be admitted 
that the relation to the natural year expressed in 
the Passover was less marked than that in Pente- 
cost or Tabernacles, while its historical import was 
deeper and more pointed. That part of its cere- 
monies which has a direct agricultural reference— 
the offering “of the Omer—holds a very subordinate 
place. 2. The deliverance from Egypt was regarded 
as the starting-point of the Hebrew nation. The 
Israelites were then raised from the condition of 
bondmen under a foreign tyrant to that of a free 
people owing allegiance to no one but Jehovah. 
The prophet in a later age spoke of the event as 
@ creation and a redemption of the nation. God 
declares Himself to be ‘the creator of Israel.” 
The Exodus was thus looked upon as the birth of 
the ration; the Passover was its annual birthday 
feast. lt was the yearly memorial of the dedication 
of the people to Him who had saved their first-born 
from the destroyer, in order that they might be 
made holy to Himself. 3. (a.) The paschal lamb 
must of course be regarded as the leading feature 
in the ceremonial of the festival. Some Protestant 
divines during the last two centuries (Calov, 
Carpzov) have denied that it was a sacrifice in the 
proper sense of the word. But most of their con- 
temporaries (Cudworth, Bochart, Vitringa), and 
nearly all modern critics, have held that it was in 
the strictest sense a sacrifice. The chief charac- 
teristics of a sacrifice are all distinctly ascribed to 
it. It was offered in the holy place (Deut. xvi. 
5, 6); the blood was sprinkled on the altar, and 
the fat was burned (2 Chr. xxx. 16, xxxv. 11). 
The language of Ex. xii, 27, xxiii. 18, Num. ix. 7, 
Deut. xvi. 2, 5, together with 1 Cor. v. 7, would 
seem to decide the question beyond the reach of 
doubt, As the original institution of the Passover 
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in Egypt preceded the establishment of the priest 
hood and the regulation of the service of the taber 
nacle, it necessarily fell short in several particulars 
of the observance of the festival according to the 
fully developed ceremonial law. The head of the 
family slew the lamb in his own house, not in the 
holy place; the blood was sprinkled on the door- 
way, not on the altar. But when the law was per- 
fected, certain particulars were altered in order to 
assimilate the Passover to the accustomed order of 
religious service. It has been conjectured that the 
imposition of the hands of the priest was one of 
these particulars, though it is not recorded (Kurtz), 
But whether this was the case or not, the other 
changes which have been stated seem to be abun- 
dantly sufficient for the argument, It can hardly 
be doubted that the paschal lamb was regarded as 
the great annual peace-oflering of the family, a 
thank-offering for the existence and preservation of 
the nation (Ex. xiii. 14-16), the typical sacrifice of 
the elected and reconciled children of the promise. 
A question, perhaps not a wise one, has been raised 
regarding the purpose of the sprinkling of the blood 
on the lintels and door-posts. Some have consid- 
ered that it was meant as a mark to guide the de 
stroying angel. Others suppose that it was merely 
a sign to confirm the faith of the Israelites in their 
safety and deliverance. Surely neither of these 
views can stand alone. The sprinkling must have 
been an act of faith and obedience which God ac- 
cepted with favour. That it also denoted the pan- 
fication of the children of Israel from the abomina- 
tions of the Egyptians, and so had the accustomed 
significance of the sprinkling of blood under the law 
(Heb. ix. 22), is evidently in entire consistency with 
this view. No satisfactory reason has been assigned 
for the command to choose the lamb four days be- 
fore the paschal supper. That the lamb was to be 
roasted and not boiled, has been supposed to com- 
memorate the haste of the departure of the Israelites. 
Kurtz conjectures that the lamb was to be 

with fire, the purifying element, because the meat 
was thus left pure, without the mixture even of 
the water which would have entered into it 0 
boiling. It is not difficult to determine the reasoa 
of the command, “ not a bone of him shall be 
broken.” The lamb was to be a symbol of unity; 
the unity of the family, the unity of the nation, Me 
unity of God with His people whom He had ane 
into covenant with Himself. (0.) The unlea : 
bread ranks next in importance to the paschal lam 
The notion has been very generally held, or taken 
for granted, both by Christian and riahounaliae 
of all ages, that it was intended to remind the 
Israelites of the unleavened cakes which they 39); 
obliged to eat in their hasty flight (Ex. xii. 54, 39); 
but there is not the least intimation to this ¢ an 
in the sacred narrative. It has been considered its 
some that the unleavened bread and the be 
alike owe their meaning to their being rect! ily ine 
unpalatable food; but this seems to be hang 
consistent with the pervading Joyous nature ped 
festival. On the whole we are warranted ak 
cluding that unleavened bread had a aaa satis 
ficial character, according to the Law. mer 
more reasonable to accept St. Paul ssh ae 
the subject (1 Cor. v. 6-8) as furnienog as 
meaning of the symbol. Fermentation si compe” 
ition, a dissolution of unity. The wd rT aration, 
would be an apt emblem of unchang f parity 
and, in its freedom from foreign mixtare, of Pp 
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also. (c.) The bitter herbs are generally under- 
stood by the Jewish writers to signify the bitter 
sufferings which the Israelites had endured (Ex, i. 
14). But it has been remarked by Abenezra that 
these herbs are a good and wholesome accompani- 
ment for meat, and are now, and appear to have 
been in ancient times, commonly soeaten. (d.) The 
offering of the Omer, though it is obviously that 
part of the festival which is immediately connected 
with the course of the seasons, bore a distinct ana- 
logy to its historical significance. It may have 
denoted a deliverance from winter, as the lamb 
signified deliverance from the bondage of Egypt, 
which might well be considered as a winter in the 
history of the nation. Again, the consecration of 
the first-fruits, the first-born of the soil, is an 
easy type of the consecration of the first-born of 
the Israelites, 4. No other shadow of good things 
to come contained in the Law can vie with the 
festival of the Passover in expressiveness and com- 
pleteness. Hence we are so often reminded of it, 
more or less distinctly, in the ritual and language 
of the Church. Its outline, considered in reference 
to the great deliverance of the Israelites which it 
commemorated, and many of its minute details, 
have been appropriated us current expressions of the 
truths which God has revealed to us in the fulness 
of time in sending His Son upon earth. It is not 
surprising that ecclesiastical writers should have 
pushed the comparison too far, and exercised their 
fancy in the application of tritling or accidental 
Particulars either to the facts of our Lord’s life or 
to truths connected with it. But, keeping within 
the limits of sober interpretation indicated by Script- 
ure itself, the application is singularly full and 
edifying. The crowning application of the paschal 
Nites to the truths of which they were the shadowy 
Promises appears to be that which is afforded by 
the fact that our Lord’s death occurred during the 
festival. According to the Divine purpose, the true 
Lamb of God was slain at nearly the same time as 
“the Lord’s Passover,” in obedience to the letter of 
the law. It does not seem needful that, in order 
to give point to this coincidence, we should (as 
some have done) draw from it an @ priori argu- 
ment in favour of our Lord’s crucifixion having 
taken place on the 14th of Nisan. It is enough to 
know that our own Holy Week and Easter stand as 
the anniversary of the same great facts as were 
foreshown in those events of which the yearly Pass- 
over was a commemoration. As compared with the 
other festivals, the Passover was remarkably dis- 
tinguished by a single victim essentially its own, 
sacrificed in a very peculiar manner. In this 
ce as well as in the place it held in the 
eslastical year, it had a formal dignity and 
character of its own. It was the representative 
festival of the year, and in this unique position 
It stood in a certain relation to circumcision as 
the Second sacrament of the Hebrew Church ‘Ex. 
xi. 44), g : 
_, Patra, a Lycian city of some considerable note. 
it was situated on the south-western shore of Lycia, 
Rot far from the left bank of the river Xanthus. 
he coast here is very mountainous and bold. Im- 
mediately opposite is the island of RHopes. Patara 
Was practically the seaport of the city of Xanthus, 
which was ten miles distant. These notices of its 
Position and maritime importance introduce us to 
- ach mention of the place in the Bible (Acts 
. 1, 2), 
Cox. D. B. 
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Pathe'ns, Petiantan the Levite (1 Esdr. ix, 
22; comp. Ezr. x. 23). 

Path'ros, gent. noun PATHRUSIM, a part of 
Egypt, and a Mizraite tribe. That Pathros was in 
Egypt admits of no question: we have to attempt 
to decide its position more nearly. In the list of 
the Mizraites, the Pathrusim occur after the Naph- 
tuhim, and before the Casluhim; the latter being 
followed by the notice of the Philistines, and by 
the Caphtorim (Gen. x. 13, 14; 1 Chr. i. 12), 
Pathros is mentioned in the prophecies of Isaiah 
(xi. 11), Jeremiah (xliv. 1, 15), and Ezekiel (xxix, 
14, xxx. 13-18). From the place of the Pathrusim 
in the list of the Mizraites, they might he supposed 
to have settled in Lower Egypt, or the more northern 
part of Upper Egypt. It seems, if the order be 
geographical, as there is reasou to suppose, that it 
is to be inferred that the Pathrusim were seated in 
Lower Egypt, or not much above it, unless there 
be any transposition. If the original order were 
Pathrusim, Caphtorim, Casluhim, then the first 
might have settled in the highest part of Upper 
Egypt, and the other two below them. The occur- 
rences in Jeremiah seem to favour the idea that 
Pathros was part of Lower Egypt, or the whole of 
that region. The notice by Ezekiel of Pathros as 
the land of the birth of the Egyptians seems to 
favour the idea that it was part of or all Upper 
Egypt. Pathros has been connected with the Pa- 
thyrite nome, the Phaturite of Pliny (H. N. v. 9, 
§47), in which Thebes was situate. This identifi- 
cation may be as old as the LXX, The discovery 
of the Egyptian name of the town after which the 
nome was called puts the inquiry on a safer basis. 
It is written HA-HAT-HER, “ The Abode of Hat- 
her,” the Egyptian Venus. It may perhaps have 
sometimes been written P-HA-HAT-HER, in which 
case the P-H and T-H would have coalesced in the 
Hebrew form, as did T-H in Caphtor. On the 
evidence here brought forward, it seems reasonable 
to consider Pathros to be part of Upper Egypt, and 
to trace its name in that of the Pathyrite nome. 
But this is only a very conjectural identification, 
which future discoveries may overthrow, 

Path'rusim. [PATHROS. ] 

Pat'mos (Rev. i. 9). Two recent and copious 
accounts, one by a German, the other by a French, 
traveller, furnish us with very full information 
regarding Patmos. The aspect of the island is 
peculiarly rugged and bare. And such a scene of 
banishment for St. John in the reign of Domitian is 
quite in harmony with what we read of the custom 
of the period. Patmos is divided into two nearly 
equal parts, a northern and a southern, by a very 
narrow isthmus, where, on the east side, are the 
harbour and the town. On the hill to the south, 
crowning a commanding height, is the celebrated 
monastery, which bears the name of “ John the 
Divine.” Halfway up the ascent is the cave or 
grotto where tradition says that St. John received 
the Revelation, We have only to add that Patmos 
is one of the Sporades, and is in that part of the 
Aegean which is called the Icarian Sea. It must 
have been conspicuous on the right when St. Paul 
was sailing (Acts xx. 15, xxi, 1) from Samos 
to Cos. 

Patriarchs. The name Patriarch (xarpidpxns) 
is applied in the N. T. to Abraham (Heb. vii. 4), to 
the sons of Jacob (Acts vii. 8, 9), and to David 
(Acts ii, 29); and is apparently intended to be equi- 
valent to the phrase, the “head” or “ poe of a 
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tribe,” so often found in the 
this sense by the LXX. in 1 Chr, xxiv. 31, xxvii. 
22; 2 Chr. xxiti. 20, xxvi. 12. In common usage 
the title of patriarch is assigned especially to those 
whose lives are recorded in Scripture previous to 
the time of Moses. The patriarchal times are na- 
turally divided into the ante-diluvian and post- 
diluvian periods, 1. In the former the Scripture 
record contains little except the list of the line from 
Seth, through Enos, Cainan, Mahalaleel, Jared, 
Enoch, Methuselah, and Lamech, to Noah; with 
the ages of each at their periods of generation and 
at their deaths. To some extent parallel to this, is 
given the line of Cain ; Enoch, Irad, Mehujael, 
Methusael, Lamech, and the sons of Lamech, Jabal, 
Jubal, aud Tubal-Cain. To the latter line are 
attributed the first signs of material civilization, 
the building of cities, the division of classes, and 
the knowledge of mechanical arts; while the only 
moral record of their history obscurely speaks of 
violence and bloodshed. One of the main questions 
raised as to the ante-diluvian period turns on the 
longevity assigned to the patriarchs. With the single 
exception of Enoch (whose departure from the 
earth at 365 years of age is exce tional in every 
sense), their ages vary from 777 ( mech) to 969 
(Methuselah), This statement of ages is clear and 
definite. To suppose, with some, that the name of 
each patriarch denotes a clan or family, and his age 
its duration, appears to be a mere evasion of diffi- 
culty. It must either be accepted, as a plain state- 
ment of fact, or regarded as purely fabulous, like 
the legendary assignment of immense ages to the | 
early Indian or’ Babylonian or Egyptian kings. In 
the acceptance of the literal meaning, it is not easy 
to say how much difficulty is involved. The con- 
stant attribution in all legends of great age to 
primeval men is at least as likely to be a distortion 
of fact, as a mere invention of fancy. If the Divine 
origin of Scripture be believed, its authority must 
be accepted in this, as in other cases ; and the list 
of the ages of the patriarchs be held to be (what it 
certainly claims to be) a statement of real facts. 
2, It is in the post-diluvian periods that more is 
gathered as to the nature of the patriarchal history. 
It is at first general in its scope. The ‘“ Covenan a 
given to Noah is one, free trom all condition, and | 
fraught with natural blessings, extending to all 
alike. But the history soon narrows itself to that 
of a single tribe or family, and afterwards touches 
the general history of the ancient world and its 
empires, only so far as it bears upon this. It is in 
this last stage that the principle of the patriarchal 
dispensation is most clearly seen. It is based on 
the sacredness of family ties and paternal authority. 
This authority, as the only one which is natural 
and original, is inevitably the foundation of the 
earliest form of society, and is probably seen most 
perfectly in wandering tribes, where it is not affected 
by local attachments and by the acquisition of 
wealth. In Scripture this authority is consecrated 
by an ultimate reference to God, as the God of the 
patriarch, the Father (that is) both of him and his 
children. At the same time, this faith was not 
allowed to degenerate, as it was prone to do, into 
an appropriation of God, as the mere tutelary God 
of the tribe, Still the distinction and preservation 
of the chosen family, and the maintenance of the 
paternal authority, are the special purposes, which 
givea key to the meaning of history, and of the in- 
stitutions recorded, The type of character formed 
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under this dispensation, is one imperfect in intel 
lectual and spiritual growth, because not yet tried 
by the subtler temptations, or forced to contemplate 
the deeper questions of life; but it is one remark- 
ably simple, affectionate, and free, such as would 
grow up under a natural authority, derived from 
God and centering in Him, yet allowing, under its 
unquestioned sacredness, a familiarity and freedom 
of intercourse with Him, which is strongly cou- 
trasted with the stern and awful character of the 
Mosaic dispensation. To contemplate it from a 
Christian point of view is like looking back on the 
unconscious freedom and innocence of childhood, 
with that deeper insight and strength of character 
which are gained by the experience of manhood. 
We see in it the germs of the future, of the future 
revelation of God, and the future trials and de- 
velopment of man. It on this fact that the 
typical interpretation of its history depends. In 
the post-diluvian history of the chosen family, is 
seen the distinction of the true believers, possessors 
of a special covenant, special revelation, and 
privileges, from the world without, In it is there 
fore shadowed out the history of the Jewish Nation 
and Christian Church, as regards the freedom of 
their covenant, the gradual unfolding of their revel- 
ation, and the peculiar blessings and temptations 
which belong to their distinctive position. 

Pat'robas. A Christian at Rome to whom St. 
Paul sends his salutation (Rom. xvi. 14). Like 
many other names mentioned in Rom. vl. 
was borne by at least one member of the em- 
peror’s household (Suet, @alba, 20; Martial, Ep. 
ii, 32, 3). 

Peueeien the father of Nicanor, the famous 
adversary of Judas Maccabaeus (2 Mace. vil ae 

Pau, but in 1 Chr. i. 50, Pat, the capital ¢ 
Hadar, king of Edom (Gen. xxv). 89). Its pos 
tion is unknown. 


materials for ; 
the Acts of the Apostles, and in ne 
tles. Out of a comparison of these authorities ; 
biographer of St. Paul has to construct his man 
period of the Apostles Je. 
The early traditions of the Church appear to have 

time for which 
we 
knowledge ; 
d ter 
the Apostles 


to be a genuine and authentic work of St. re 
the companion of St, Paul, and shall s sad 
Epistles at the places which we believe a ii 
occupy in the history.—-Prominent This was 
Life.—Foremost of all is his Conversion. nd inva 
the main root of his whole life, outward sours of 
Next after this, we may specify his oe Mir 
Antioch. From these we pass to the /’ ie 
sionary Journey, in the eastern part of ao 
The Visit to Jerusalem was 8 ae hea tl. 
in the history of the Church and 0 
The introduction of the Gospel ini? Burep's 
the memorable visits to Philipp’, 
rinth, was the boldest step In the 
St. Paul’s mission. A third 1 stay ot 
journey, chiefly characterized by & oe onnesi08 
Ephesus, is further interesting from ae aaiately 
with four leading Epistles. This was 
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followed by tne apprehension of St, Paul at Jeru- | kick against the pricks,” included in the Vulgate 


salem, and his imprisonment at Caesarea, And 
the last event of which we have a full narrative is 
the Voyage to Rome.—-Saul of Tarsus, before his 
Conversion.—Up to the time of his going forth as 
an avowed preacher of Christ to the Gentiles, the 
Apostle was known by the name of Saul, This 
was the Jewish name which he received from his 
Jewish parents. But though a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, he was born in a Gentile city. Of his 
parents we know nothing, except that his father 
was of the tribe of Benjamin (Phil. iii. 5), and a 
Pharisee (Acts xxiii. 6), that he had acquired by 
some means the Roman franchise (“I was free 
born,” Acts xxii. 28), and that he was settled in 
Tarsus, “I am a Jew of Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, 
a citizen of no mean city” (Acts xxi. 39). At 
Tarsus he must have learnt to use the Greek Jan- 
guage with freedom and mastery in both speaking 
and writing. At Tarsus also he learnt that trade 
of “‘ tentmaker” (Acts xviii. 3), at which he after- 
wards occasionally wrought with his own hands. 
There was a goat’s-hair cloth called Cilictum, ma- 
nufactured in Cilicia, and largely used for tents. 
Saul’s trade was probably that of making tents of 
this haircloth, When St. Paul makes his defence 
before his countrymen at Jerusalem (Acts xxii.), 
he tells them that though born in Tarsus, he had 
been “‘ brought up” in Jerusalem. He must, there- 
fore, have been yet a boy, when he was removed, 
in all probability for the sake of his education, to 
the Holy City of his fathers, We may imagine 
him arriving there, perhaps at some age between 
10 and 15, already a Hellenist, speaking Greek and 
familiar with the Greek version of the Scriptures, 
possessing, besides the knowledge of his trade, the 
elements of Gentile learning,—to be taught at Je- 
rusalem “ according to the perfect manner of the law 
of the fathers.” He learnt, he says, “at the feet 
of Gamaliel.” He who was to resist so stoutly 
the usurpations of the law, had for his teacher one 
of the most eminent of all the doctors of the law. 
Saul was yet ‘‘a young man” (Acts vii. 58), when 
the Church experienced that sudden expansion which 
was connected with the ordaining of the Seven ap- 
pointed to serve tables, and with the special power 
and inspiration of Stephen. Amongst those who 
disputed with Stephen were some “of them of 
Cilicia.” We naturally think of Saul as having 
been one of these, when we find him afterwards 
keeping the clothes of those suborned witnesses 
who, according to the law (Deut. xvii. 7), were the 
first to cast stones at Stephen, ‘ Saul,” says the 
sacred writer, significantly, ‘‘ was consenting unto 
his death.”=-Saul’s Conversion.—The persecutor 
was to be converted. Having undertaken to follow 
up the believers “unto strange cities,” Saul na- 
turally turned his thoughts to Damascus. What 
befell him as he journeyed thither, is related in 
detail three times in the Acts, first by the historian 
in his own person, then in the two addresses made 
by St. Paul at Jerusalem and before Agrippa. 
These three narratives are not repetitions of one 
another: there are differences between them which 
fome critics choose to consider irreconcileable. Of 
the three narratives, that of the historian himself 
must claim to be the most purely historical: St. 
Paul's subsequent accounts were likely to be affected 
by the purpose for which he introduced them. St. 
Luke's statement is to be read in Acts ix. 3-19, 
Where, however, the words “ It is hard for thee to 


and English version, ought to be omitted. The 
sudden light from heaven ; the voice of Jesus speak- 
ing with authority to His persecutor; Sau) struck 
to the ground, blinded, overcome; the three days’ 
suspense ; the coming of Ananias as a messenger of 
the Lord; and Saul’s baptism ;—these were the 
leading features, in the eyes of the historian, of 
the great event, and in these we must look for the 
chiet’ significance of the conversion. For we must 
not forget that, whatever we hold as to the external 
nature of the phenomena we are considering, the 
whole transaction was essentially, in any case, a 
spiritual communication, That the Lord Jesus 
manifested Himself as a Living Person to the man 
Saul, and spoke to him so that His very words 
could be understood, is the substantial fact declared 
to us, The purport of the three narratives is that 
an actual conversation took place between Saul and 
the Lord Jesus. It is remarkable that in none of 
them is Saul said to have seen Jesus. How it was 
that Saul “saw ” and “heard” we are quite unable 
to determine. That the light, and the sound or 
voice, were both different from any ordinary phe- 
nomena with which Saul and his companions were 
familiar, is unquestionably implied in the narrative, 
It is also implied that they were specially signi- 
ficant to Saul, and not to those with him. We 
gather therefore that there were real outward phen- 
omena, through which Saul was made inwardly 
sensible of a Presence revealed to him alone. The 
only mention in the Epistles of St. Paul of the out- 
ward phenomena attending his conversion is that in 
1 Cor. xy. 8, ‘ Last of all He was seen of me also,” 
But there is one important passage in which he 
speaks distinctly of his conversion itself. In the 
Epistle to the Galatians (i. 15, 16) St. Paul has 
these words: ‘‘ When it pleased God, who separated 
me from my mother’s womb, and called me by His 
grace, to reveal His Son in me, that I might preach 
Him among the heathen...” What words could 
express more exactly than these the spiritual exper- 
ience which occurred to Saul on the way to Da- 
mascus? The manifestation of Jesus as the Son of 
God is clearly the main point in the narrative. It 
would be groundless to assume that the new con- 
victions of that midday immediately cleared and 
settled themselves in Saul’s mind, It is sufficient 
to say that he was then converted, or turned round. 
For a while, no doubt, his inward state was one of 
awe and expectation. Thus entering Damascus as 
a servant of the Lord Jesus, he sought the house of 
one whom he had, perhaps, intended to persecute. 
The fame of Saul’s coming had preceded him; and 
Ananias, “a devout man according to the law,” 
but a believer in Jesus, when directed by the Lord 
to visit him, wonders at what he is told concerning 
the notorious persecutor. He obeys, however; and 
going to Saul in the name of “the Lord Jesus, who 
had appeared to him in the way,” he puts his 
hands on him that he may receive his sight and be 
filled with the Holy Ghost. Thereupon Saul’s 
eyes are immediately purged, and his sight is re- 
stored. After the recovery of his sight, Saul 
received the washing away of his sins in baptism. 
He then broke his three days’ fast, and was strength- 
ened. He was at once received into the fellowship 
of the disciples, and began without delay the work 
to which Ananias had designated him; and to the 
astonishment of all his hearers he proclaimed Jesus 
in the synagogues, declaring him te betes Son of 
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God. The narrative in the Acts tells us simply 
that he was occupied in this work, with increasing 
vigour, for ‘“‘ many days,” up to the time when 
imminent danger drove him from Damascus. From 
the Epistle to the Galatians (i, 17, 18) we lean 
that the many days were at least a good part of 
«three years,” and that Saul, not thinking it neces- 
sary to procure authority to preach from the Apos- 
tles that were before him, went after his conversion 
into Arabia, and returned from thence to Damascus. 
We know nothing whatever of this visit to Arabia— 
to what district Saul went, how long he stayed, or 
for what purpose he went there. Now that we 
have arrived at Saul’s departure from Damascus, 
we are again upon historical ground, and have the 
double evidence of St. Luke in the Acts, and of 
the Apostle in his 2nd Epistle to the Corinthians. 
According to the former, the Jews lay in wait for 
Saul, intending to kill him, and watched the gates 
of the city that he might not escape from them. 
Knowing this, the disciples took him by night and 
let him down in a basket from the wall. According 
to St. Paul (2 Cor. xi, 32) it was the ethnarch 
under Aretas the king who watched for him, de- 
siring to apprehend him. There is no difficulty in 
reconciling the two statements. Having escaped 
trom Damascus, Saul betook himself to Jerusalem, 
and there “assayed to join himself to the disciples ; 
but they were all afraid of him, and believed not 
that he was a disciple.” Barnabas became his 
sponsor to the Apostles and Church at Jerusalem, 
assuring them—from some personal knowledge, we 
must presume—of the facts of Saul’s conversion 
and subsequent behaviour at Damascus. Barnabas’s 
introduction removed the fears of the Apostles, and 
Paul ‘“‘ was with them coming in and going out at 
Jerusalem.” His Hellenistical education made him, 
like Stephen, a successful disputant against the 
“Grecians ;” and it is not strange that the former 
persecutor was singled out from the other believers 
as the object of a murderous hostility. He was 
therefore again urged to flee; and by way of Cae- 
sarea betook himself to his native city Tarsus. In 
the Epistle to the Galatians St. Paul adds certain 
particulars. He tells us that his motive for going 
up to Jerusalem rather than anywhere else was 
that he might see Peter; that he abode with him 
fifteen days; that the only Apostles he saw were 
Peter and James the Lord's brother ; and that after- 
wards he came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia, 
remaining unknown by face, though well-known 
for his conversion, to the Churches in Judaea which 
were in Christ.—St. Paul at Antioch.—While Saul 
was at Tarsus, a movement was going on at An- 
tioch, which raised that city to an importance second 
only to that of Jerusalem itself in the early history 
of the Church. In the life of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles Antioch claims a most conspicuous place. 
It was there that the Preaching of the Gospel to 
the Gentiles first took root, and from thence that it 
was afterwards propagated. There came to Antioch, 
when the persecution which arose about Stephen 
scattered upon their different routes the disciples 
bones had been assembled at Jerusalem, men of 
epee and Cyrene, eager to tell all who would 
tear them the good news concerning the Lord Jesus. 
A great number believed; and when this was re- 
ported at J erusalem, Barnabas was sent on a special 
anise to Antioch. As the work grew under his 
eas and ‘‘much people was added unto the 

ord,” Barnabas felt the need of help, and went 
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himself to Tarsus to seek Saul. Possibly at Ds- 
mascus, certainly at Jerusalem, he had been a wit- 
ness of Saul’s energy and devotedness, and skill in 
disputation. 
bond of a most brotherly affection. 
longed for him as a helper, 
ing him to Antioch. There they 
unremittingly for “a whole year,’ mixing with the 
constant assemblies of the believers, and 
much people.” 
give us to understand, Saul was subordinate to 


He had been drawn to him by the 
He therefore 
and succeeded in bring- 
laboured together 


ri} teaching 
All this time, as St. Luke would 


Barnabas. In the mean time, according to the usual 
method of the Divine government, facts were silently 
growing, which were to suggest and occasion the 
future developments of faith and practice, and of 
these facts the most conspicuous was the unpreceds 
ented accession of Gentile proselytes at Antioch. 
An opportunity soon occurred, of which Barnalas 
and Saul joyfully availed themselves, for proving 
the affection of these new disciples towards their 
brethren at Jerusalem. There came “ prophets” 
from Jerusalem to Antioch: ‘and there stood up 
one of them, named Agabus, and signified by the 
Spirit that there should be great dearth throughout 
all the world.” It is obvious that the fulfilment 
followed closely upon the intimation of the coming 
famine. For the disciples at Antioch determined 
to send contributions immediately to Jerusalem ; 
and the gift was conveyed to the elders of that 
Church by the hands of Barnabas and Saul. It 
could not have been necessary for the mere safe 
conduct of the contribution that Barnabas and Saul 
should go in person to Jerusalem. We are bound 
to see in the relations between the Mother-Church 
and that of Antioch, of which this visit is illus 
trative, examples of the deep feeling of the necessity 
of union which dwelt in the heart of the early 
Church. Having discharged their errand, Bar- 
nabas and Saul returned to Antioch, bringing with 
them another helper, John surnamed Mark, sister s 
son to Barnabas. The work of prophesying and 
teaching was resumed. Antioch was in constant 
communication with Cilicia, with Cyprus, lle 
the neighbouring countries. The question must hare 
forced itself upon hundreds of the 
Antioch, “ What is the meaning of this fai n 
ours, of this baptism, of this incorporation, of i. 
kingdom of the Son of God, for the world? 
Gospel is not for Judaes alone: here are We Te 
by it at Antioch. Is it meant to stop here? | 
Church was pregnant with a great movement 
the time of her delivery was at hand. gees 
of direct expectation seems to be implied in W 
said of the leaders of the 
they were ‘ ministering to 
when the Holy Ghost spoke to them. 
doubt they knew it for a seal eee 
surmises, when the we veda to the 
mind, “ Separate me Darna 2 ; 
work herent I have called them. Beery 
was done with orderly gravity in the sending 
of the two missionaries. Their 

their ha eo 
so they departed. Tie first Missionary Jour 7 Saal 


barked. But one thing was 
they were sent forth to speak the cud o hing 
The first characteristic feature of St. Pau ay 
was the absolute convictior he was 


that he wa on ofthe 
bearer of a Heavenly message: The wn 
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Acts proceeds upon the same assumption. He tells | with his hand, he spoke-—The speech is given in 
us that as soon as Barnabas and Saul reached Cyprus, | Acts xiii, 16-41.—The discourse produced a strong 


they began to ‘announce the word of God.” The 
second fact to be observed is, that for the present 
they delivered their message in the synagogues of 
the Jews only. They trod the old path till they 
should be drawn out of it. But when they had 
gone through the island, from Salamis to Paphos, 
they were called upon to explain their doctrine to 
an eminent Gentile, Sergius Paulus, the proconsul. 
A Jew, named Barjesus, or Elymas, a magus and 
false prophet, had attached himself to the governor, 
and had no doubt interested his mind, for he was an 
intelligent man, with what he had told him of the 
history and hopes of the Jews. [ELymas.] Accord- 
ingly, when Sergius Paulus heard of the strange 
tenchers who were announcing to the Jews the advent 
of their true Messiah, he wished to see them and 
sent for them. The impostor, instinctively hating 
the Apostles, and seeing his influence over the procon- 
sulin danger of perishing, did what he could to with- 
stand them. Then Saul, ‘* who is also called Paul,”’ 
denouncing Elymas in remarkable terms, declared 
against him God's sentence of temporary blindness. 
The blindness immediately falls upon him; and 
the proconsul, moved by the scene and persuaded 
by the teaching of the Apostle, becomes a believer. 
This poiut is made a special crisis in the history of 
the Apostle by the writer of the Acts. Saul now 
becomes Paul, and begins to take precedence of 
Barnabas, Nothing is said to explain the change 
of name. No reader could resist the temptation of 
supposing that there must be some connexion be- 
tween Saul's new name and that of his distinguished 
Roman convert, But on reflection it does not seem 
probable that St. Paul would either have wished, 
or have consented, to change his own name for that 
ot a distinguished convert. There is no reason, 
therefore, why Saul should not have borne from 
infancy the other name of Paul. In that case he 
Would be Saul amongst his own countrymen, Paulus 
amongst the Gentiles. The conversion of Sergius 
Paulus may be said, perhaps, to mark the beginning 
of the work amongst the Gentiles; otherwise, it 
Was not in Cyprus that any change took place in 
the method hitherto followed by Barnabas and Saul 
mn preaching the Gospel. Their public addresses 
Were as yet confined to the synagogues; but it was 
600n to be otherwise, From Paphos “ Paul and his 
company ” set sail for the mainland, and arrived at 
Perga in Pamphylia. Here the heart of their com- 
pavion John failed him, and he returned to Jeru- 
salem. From Perga they travelled on to a place, 
obscure in secular history, but’ most memorable in 
the history of the kingdom of Christ,—Antioch in 
Pisidia, “Here ¢ they went into the synagogue on 
the sabbath-day, and sat down.” Small as the 
place was, it contained its colony of Jews, and with 
pki Proselytes who worshipped the God of the 
~ews. What took place here in the synagogue and 
in the city, is interesting to us not only on account 
a Its bearing on the history, but also because it 
vepresents more or less exactly what afterwards 
reat i many other places. The Apostles of 
vist sat still with the rest of the assembly, 
oe the Law and the Prophets were read. They 
their audience were united in reverence for the 
a books, Then the rulers of the synagogue 
; nt to invite them, as strangers but brethren, to 
th any word of exhortation which might be in 
€m to the people, Paul stood up, and beckoning 








impression ; and the hearers (not ‘‘ the Gentiles ”), 
requested the Apostles to repeat their message on 
the next sabbath. During the week so much in- 
terest was excited by the teaching of the Apostles, 
that on the sabbath day “ almost the whole city 
came together, to hear the Word of God.” It was 
this concern of the Gentiles which appears to have 
first alienated the minds of the Jews from what 
they had heard. They were filled with envy. The 
eagerness of the Gentiles to hear may have con- 
firmed their instinctive apprehensions. The Jewish 
envy once roused became a power of deadly hos- 
tility to the Gospel; and these Jews at Antioch 
sct themselves to oppose bitterly the words which 
Paul spoke. The new opposition brought out new 
action on the part of the Apostles. Rejected by the 
Jews, they became bold and outspoken, and turned 
from them to the Gentiles. Henceforth, Paul and 
Barnabas knew it to be their commission,—not the 
less to present their message to Jews first; but 
in the absence of an adequate Jewish medium to 
deal directly with the Gentiles. But this expansion 
of the Gospel work brought with it new difficulties 
and dangers. At Antioch now, as in every city 
afterwards, the unbelieving Jews used their influ- 
ence with their own adherents amongst the Gentiles, 
and especially the women of the higher class, to 
persuade the authorities or the populace to perse- 
cute the Apostles, and to drive them from the 
place. With their own spirits raised, and amidst 
much enthusiasm of their disciples, Paul and Bar- 
nabas now travelled on to Iconium, where the occur- 
rences at Antioch were repeated, and from thence 
to the Lycaonian country which contained the cities 
Lystra and Derbe. Here they had to deal with 
uncivilized heathens. At Lystra the healing of a 
cripple took place, the narrative of which runs very 
parallel to the account of the similar act done by 
Peter and John at the gate of the Temple. The 
same truth was to be conveyed to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, and to the heathens of Lycaonia. 
The act was received naturally by these pagans. 
They took the Apostles for gods, calling Barnabas, 
who was of the more imposing presence, Zeus (Ju- 
piter), and Paul, who was the chief speaker, Hermes 
(Mercurius). This mistake, followed up by the 
attempt to offer sacrifices to them, gives occasion 
to the recording of an address, in which we see a 
type of what the Apostles would say to an ignorant 
pagan audience. Although the people of Lystra had 
been so ready to worship Paul and Barnabas, the 
repulse of their idolatrous instincts appears to have 
provoked them, and they allowed themselves to be 
persuaded into hostility by Jews who came from 
Antioch and Iconium, so that they attacked Paul 
with stones, and thought they had killed him. He 
recovered, however, as the disciples were standing 
round him, and went again into the city. The next 
day he left it with Barnabas, and went to Derbe, 
and thence they returned once more to Lystra, and 
so to Iconium and Antioch. In order to establish 
the Churches after their departure, they solemnly 
appointed “elders” in every city. Then they came 
down to the coast, and from Attalia they sailed 
home to Antioch in Syria, where they related the 
successes which had been granted to them, and 
especially the “opening of the door of faith to the 
Gentiles.’ And so the First Missionary Journey 
ended.== The Council at Jerusalem, (Acts xv. Ga- 
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Jatians ii.)—Upon that missionary journey follows 
most naturally the next important scene which the 
historian sets before us,—the council held at Jeru- 
salem to determine the relations of Gentile believers 


to the Law of Moses. In following this portion of 


the history, we encounter two of the greater ques- 
tions which the biographer of St. Paul has to con- 
sider. One of these is historical, What were the 
relations between the Apostle Paul and the Twelve? 
The other is critical, How is Galatians ii, to be con- 
nected with the narrative of the Acts? The rela- 


tions of St.Paul and the Twelve will best be set 


forth in the narrative. But we must explain here 
why we accept St. Paul’s statements in the Galatian 


Epistle as additional to the history in Acts xv. The 


first impression of any reader would be a supposition 


that the two writers might be referring to the same 
event. The one would at least bring the other to 


his mind. On looking more closely into both, the 
second impression upon the reader’s mind may pos- 
sibly be that of a certain incompatibility between 
the two. Another view will remain, that St. Paul 
refers to a visit not recorded in the Acts at all. 
This is a perfectly legitimate hypothesis ; and it is 
recommended by the vigorous sense of Paley. But 
where are we to place the visit? The only possible 
place for it is some short time before the visit 
of ch. xv. But it can scarcely be denied, that the 
language of ch, xv. decidedly implies that the visit 
there recorded was the first paid by Paul and 
Barnabas to Jerusalem, after their great success in 
preaching the Gospel amongst the Gentiles. We 
suppose the reader, therefore, to recur to his first 
impression, He will then have to ask himself, 
“ Granting the considerable differences, are there 
after all any plain contradictions between the two 
narratives, taken to refer to the same occurrences?” 
The answer must be, “ There are no plain contra- 
dictions.’ We proceed then to combine the two 
narratives. Whilst Paul and Barnabas were stay- 
ing at Antioch, “certain men from Judaea’’ came 
there and taught the brethren that it was necessary 
for the Gentile converts to be circumcised. This 
doctrine was vigorously opposed by the two Apostles, 
and it was determined that the question should be 
referred to the Apostles and elders at Jerusalem. 
Paul and Barnabas themselves, and certain others, 
were selected for this mission. In Gal. ii. 2, 
St. Paul says that he went up ‘by revelation.” 
On their way to Jerusalem, they announced to the 
brethren in Phoenicia and Samaria the conversion 
of the Gentiles; and the news was received with 
great joy (Acts xv. 4). St. Paul adds that he 
communicated his views “‘ privately to them which 
were of reputation,” through anxicty as to the 
success of his work (Gal. ii. 2). The Apostles and 
the Church in general, it appears, would have raised 
no difficulties; but certain believers who had been 
Pharisees thought fit to maintain the same doctrine 
which had caused the disturbance at Antioch. In 
either place, St, Paul would not give way to such 
teaching for a single hour (Gal. ii. 5). It became 
necessary, therefore, that a formal decision should 
be come to upon the question, The Apostles and 
elders came together, and there was much disput- 
ing. Arguments would be used on both sides ; 
bat when the persons of highest authority spoke, 
they appealed to what was stronger than arguments, 


—the course of facés, through which the will of 


God had been manifestly shown. After they had 
done, St. James, with incomparable simplicity and 
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wisdom, binds up the testimony of recent facts 


with the testimony of ancient prophecy, and gives 
a practical judgment upon the question. The 


judgment was a decisive one. The injunction that 


the Gentiles should abstain from pollutions of 
idols and from fornication explained itself. The 
abstinence from things strangled and from blood is 
desired as a concession to the customs of the Jews, 
who were to be fuund in every city, and for 
whom it was still right, when they had believed in 
Jesus Christ, to observe the Law. St. Paul had 
completely gained his point. The older Apostles, 
James, Cephas, and John, perceiving the grace 
which had been given him (his effectual Apastle- 
ship), gave to him and Barnabas the right hand of 
fellowship. At this point it is very important to 
observe precisely what was the matter at stake 
between the contending parties, The case stood 
thus: Circumcision and the ordinances of the Law 
were witnesses of a separation of the chosen race 
from other nations. The Jews were proud of that 
separation. But the Gospel of the Son of Man 
proclaimed that the time had come in which the 
separation was to be done away, and God's goodwill 
manifested to all nations alike. It spoke of a union 
with God, through trust, which gave hope of a 
righteousness that the Law had been powerless to 
produce. Therefore to insist upon Gentiles being 
circumcised would have been to deny the Gospel. of 
Christ. If there was to be simply an enlarging 
of the separated nation by the receiving of indi- 
viduals into it, then the other nations of the world 
remained as much on the outside of God's covenant 
as ever, Then there was no Gospel to mankind 
no justification given to men. The loss, in such 8 
case, would have been as much to the Jew as to the 
Gentile. St. Paul felt this the most strongly; but 
St. Peter also saw that if the Jewish believers were 
thrown back on the Jewish Law, and gave up the 
free and absolute grace of God, the Law became A 


It implied therefore no difference of belief when it 


judgment of the Church was immediately reco 


in a Jetter addressed to the Gentile ean 
Antioch and Syria and Cilicia. It ls reat ; 
nect with this period of the history that re te 

St. Peter which St. Paul records in Gal. i. ° 
The connexion of subject makes it convenien 
record the incident in this place, although i a 
possible that it took place before the ai “4 di 
Jerusalem, and perhaps most robable that } 


; : i the wor 
solute courage, indeed, was required for 
to which St. Paul was ha publicly pledged. 
would not associate with hi 
who had already shown o want of constancy : ie 
was the occasion of what must have mn inthe 
painful difference between him and his com 35-40) 
faith and in past perils, Barnabas (Acts x¥- on 


Syria and Cilicia, visiting the churches, 320 
sane to Derbe and Lystra. Here they Hee bart 
theus, who had become & disciple on the 40 
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of the Apostle. Him St. Paul took and circum- 
vcised. Paul and Silas were actually delivering the 
Jerusalem decree to all the churches they visited. 
They were no doubt triumphing in the freedom 
secured to the Gentiles. Yet at this very time our 
Apostle had the wisdom and largeness of heart to 
consult the feelings of the Jews by circumcising 
Timothy. St. Luke now steps rapidly over a con- 
siderable space of the Apostle’s life and labours. 
“They went throughout Phrygia and the region of 
Galatia” (xvi. 6). At this time St. Paul was 
founding “the churches of Galatia” (Gal. i. 2). 
He himself gives us hints of the circumstances of his 
prenching in that region, of the reception he met 
with, and of the ardent, though unstable, character 
of the people (Gal. iv. 18-15). It is not easy to 
decide as to the meaning of the words ‘through 
infirmity of the flesh.”. Undoubtedly their gram- 
matical sense implies that ‘“ weakness of the flesh ”’ 
—an illness—was the occasion of St. Paul’s preach- 
‘ing in Galatia. On the other hand, the form and 
order of the words are not what we should have 
expected if the Apostle meant to say this; and Pro- 
fessor Jowett prefers to assume an inaccuracy of 
grammar, and to understand St. Paul as saying that 
‘it was in weakness of the flesh that he preached 
to the Galatians, In either case St. Paul must be 
referring to a more than ordinary pressure of that 
bodily infirmity which he speaks of elsewhere as 
detracting from the influence of his personal address. 
It is hopeless to attempt to determine positively 
what this infirmity was. St. Paul at this time 
had not indulged the ambition of preaching his 
Gospel in Europe. His views were limited to the 
peninsula of Asia Minor. Having gone through 
Phrygia and Galatia he intended to visit the western 
coast; but “ they were forbidden by the Holy 
Ghost to preach the word” there. Then, being 
on the borders of Mysia, they thought of going 
back to the north-east into Bithynia; but again 
‘the Spirit of Jesus * suffered them not.” So they 
passed by Mysia, and came down to Troas. St. 
Pan] saw in a vision a man of Macedonia, who 
‘besought him, saying, “Come over into Macedonia 
and help us.” The vision was at once accepted 
as a heavenly intimation; the help wanted by the 
onians was believed to be the preaching of 

the Gospel. It is at this point that the historian, 
speaking of St. Paul’s company, substitutes “ we” 
for “they.” He says nothing of himself; we can 
‘nly infer that St. Luke, to whatever country he 
belonged, became a companion of St, Paul at Troas. 
The party, thus reinforced, immediately set sail 
from Troas, touched at Samothrace, then landed on 
the continent at Neapolis, and from thence jour- 
neyed to Philippi. Philippi was no inapt repre- 
sentative of the western world. A Greek city, it 
| received a body of Roman settlers, and was 
Politically a Colonia, There were a few Jews, if 
not many, at Philippi; and when the Sabbath came 
round, the pertolie company joined their country- 
‘men at the place by the river-side where prayer was 
Wont to be made. ‘ine narrative in this part is 
Very graphic (xvi..13). The first convert in Mace- 
onla was but an Asiatic woman who already wor- 
shipped the God of the Jews; but she was a very 
‘earnest believer, and besought the Apostle and his 
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the preachers of Christ were come to grapple with 
the powers in the spiritual world to which heathen- 
ism was then doing homage. A female slave, who 
brought gain to her masters by her powers of pre- 
diction when she was in the possessed state, beset 
Paul and his company, Paul was vexed by her 
cries, and addressing the spirit in the girl, he said, 
‘* T command thee in the name of Jesus Christ to 
come out of her.” The girl’s masters saw that 
now the hope of their gains was gone. Paul and 
Silas were dragged before the magistrates, the mul- 
titude clamouring loudly against them, upon the 
vague charge of * troubling the city,” and introduc- 
ing observances which were unlawful for Romans, 
If the magistrates had desired to act justly they 
might have doubted how they ought to deal with 
the charge. But the praetors or duumviri of Phi- 
lippi were very unworthy representatives of the 
Roman magistracy. They yielded without inquiry 
to the clamour of the inhabitants, caused the clothes 
of Paul and Silas to be torn from them, and them- 
selves to be beaten, and then committed them to 
prison. This cruel wrong was to be the occasion 
of a signal appearance of the God of righteousness 
and deliverance. The narrative tells of the earth- 
quake, the jailor’s terror, his conversion, and bap- 
tism (xvi. 26-34). Inthe morning the magistrates, 
either having heard of what had happened, or having 
repented of their injustice, or having done all they 
meant to do by way of pacifying the multitude, 
sent word to the prison that the men might be let 
go. But St. Paul denounced plainly their unlawful 
acts, informing them moreover that those whom 
they had beaten and imprisoned without trial were 
Roman citizens. The magistrates, in great alarm, 
saw the necessity of humbling themselves. They 
came and begged them to leave the city. Paul and 
Silas consented to do so, and, after paying a visit to 
‘‘ the brethren” in the house of le pd rai 
parted. Leaving St. Luke, and perhaps Timothy for 
a short time, af Philippi, Paul and Silas travelled 
through Amphipolis and Apollonia, and stepped 
again at Thessalonica. At this important city there 
was a synagogue of the Jews. True to his custom, 
St. Paul went in to them, and for three Sabbath- 
days proclaimed Jesus to be the Christ, as he would 
have done in a city of Judaea. Again, as in Pisidian 
Antioch, the envy of the Jews was excited. The 
mob assaulted the house of Jason, with whom 
Paul and Silas were staying as guests, and, not 
finding them, dragged Jason himself and some 
other brethren before the magistrates. In this case 
the magistrates seem to have acted wisely and 
justly, in taking security of Jason and the rest, 
and letting them go. After these signs of danger 
the brethren immediately sent away Paul and Silas 
by night. The Epistles to the Thessalonians were 
written very soon after the Apostle’s visit, and con- 
tain more particulars of his work in founding that 
Church than we find in any other Epistle. The 
whole of these letters ought to be read for the in- 
formation they thus supply. When Paul and Silas 
left Thessalonica they came to Beroea. Here they 
found the Jews more noble than those at Thessa- 
lonica had been. Accordingly they gained many 
converts, both Jews and Greeks; but the Jews of 
Thessalonica, hearing of it, sent emissaries to stir 


friends to honour her by staying in her house, | up the people, and it was thought best that St. Paul 


They could not resist her 


urgency, and during their! should himself leave the city, 


whilst Silas and. 


stay at Philippi they were the guests of Lydia | Timothy remained behind, Some of “ the brethren ” 
(ver. 40). But a proof was given before long that ; went with St. Paul as far as Athens, where they 
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during the next journey. Those to Philemon, ths 
Colossians, the Ephesians, and the Philippians, te- 
long to the captivity at Rome. With regard to the 
Pastoral Epistles, there are considerable difficulties, 
which require to be discussed separately, Two 
general remarks relating to St. Paul's Letters may 
find a place here, (1.) There is no reason to assume 
that the extant Letters are all that the Apostle wrote. 
2.) We must be on our guard against concluding 
too much from the contents and style of any 
Epistle, as to the fixed bent of the Apostle’s whole 
mind at the time when it was written. The 
First Vpistle to the Thessalonians was probably 
written soon after his arrival at Corinth, and be- 
fore he turned from the Jews to the Gentiles. It 
was drawn from St. Paul by the arrival of Silas and 
Timothy. ‘The largest portion of it consists of an 
impassioned recalling of the facts and feelings of the 
time when the Apostle was personally with them. 
What interval of time separated the Second Letter 
to the Thessalonians from the First, we have no 
means of judging, except that the later one was 
certainly written before St. Paul's departure from 
Corinth. We return now to the Apostle’s preach- 
ing at Corinth, When Silas and Timotheus came, 
he was testifying to the Jews with great earnest 
ness, but with little success. So ‘ when they 
opposed themselves and blasphemed, he shook out 
his raiment,” and said to them, in words of warning 
taken from their own prophets (Ezek, xxxill. 4); 
« Your blood be upon your own heads; Tam clean, 
and henceforth will go to the Gentiles.” The 
Apostle went, as he threatened, to the Gentiles, 
and began to preach in the house of a proselyte 
named Justus. Corinth was the chief city of the 
province of Achaia, and the residence of the pr- 
consul. During St. Paul's stay, we find the pro- 
cousular office held by Gallio, a brother of the 
philosopher Seneca. Before him the Apostle was 
summoned by his Jewish enemies, who ho 
bring the Roman authority to bear upon him as a0 
innovator in religion, But Gallio perceived at a 
before Paul could “open his mouth” to defen 
himself, that the movement was due to Jewish eR 
judice, and refused to go into the question.“ Iftt 
be a question of words and names and of your law, 
he said to the Jews, speaking with the tolerance 0 
a Roman magistrate, “look ye to it; for [wi : 
no judge of such matters.” ‘Then a singular sere 
occurred. The Corinthian spectators, either oe 
ing St. Paul, or actuated only by anger agalns s 
Jews, seized on the principal person of ve “he 
had brought the charge, and beat him belore 
judgment-seat. Gallio left these religious ae ace 
sieeritle themselves. ‘The Apostle, therefore, 
not allowed to be “hurt,” and remained some 1° 
longer at Corinth unmolested. Having 2 Paul 
instrument of accomplishing this work, 5t- 
took his departure for J erusalem, : 
a festival there. Before leaving Greece, he cv 
his hair at Cenchreae, in fulfilment of 4" 
xviii, 18). He may have followed in 
for some reason not explained to us, 
countrymen. When he sailed from eal 
Aquila and Priscilla went with him 4 sat 
Ephesus. Paul paid a visit to the eho he 
Ephesus, but would not stay. Leaving P i "hee 
sailed to Caesarea, and from thence went up 
rusalem and ‘saluted the Church.” It is at 
from considerations founded on the p 
navigation during the winter mouths, 


left him, carrying back a request to Silas and 
‘Timothy that they would speedily join him. There 
he witnessed the most profuse idolatry side by side 
with the most pretentious philosophy. Either of 
these would have been enough to stimulate his 
spirit. To idolaters and philosophers he felt equally 
urged to proclaim his Master and the Living God. 
So he went to his own countrymen and the prose- 
lytes in the synagogue and declared to them that 
the Messiah had come; but he also spoke, like 
another Socrates, with people in the market, and 
with the followers of the two great schools of phi- 
losophy; Epicureans and Stoics, naming to all Jesus 
and the Resurrection. The philosophers encoun- 
tered him with a mixture of curiosity and contempt. 
But any one with a novelty was welcome to those 
who “spent their time in nothing else but either 
to hear or to tell some new thing.” They brought 
him therefore to the Areopagus, that he might 
make a formal exposition of his doctrine to an 
assembled audience, Here the Apostle delivered 
that wonderful discourse, reported in Acts xvii. 22- 
31, which seems ns fresh and instructive for the 
intellect of the 19th century as it was for the intel- 
lect of the first. In this we have the Pauline 
Gospel as it addressed itself to the speculative mind 
of the cultivated Greeks. St. Paul, it is well 
understood, did not begin with calling the Athenians 
‘too superstitious.” ‘I perceive you,” he said, 
‘to be eminently religions.” He had observed an 
altar inscribed “ ‘To the unknown God.” It meant, 
no doubt, “To some unknown God.” “I come,’ 
he said, “as the messenger of that unknown God.” 
And then he proceeds to speak of God in ‘terms 
which were not altogether new to Grecian cars. 
The Apostle gained but few converts at Athens, 
and he soon took his departure and came to Corinth, 
Athens still retained its old intellectual predomin- 
ance: but Corinth was the political and commercial 
capital of Greece. Here, as at Thessalonica, he 
chose to earn his own subsistence by working at 
his trade of tent-making. This trade brought him 
into close connexion with two persons who became 
distinguished as believers in Christ, Aquila and 
Priscilla, Labouring thus on the six days, the 
Apostle went to the synagogue on the Sabbath, 
and there by expounding the Scriptures sought to 
win both Jews and proselytes to the belief that 
Jesus was the Christ. He was testifying with un- 
usual effort and anxiety, when Silas and Timothy 
came from Macedonia and joined him. We are left 
in some uncertainty as to what the movements of 
- Silas and Timothy had been, since they were with 
Paul at Beroen, From the statements in the Acts 
(xvii. 15, 16) compared with those in 1 Thes. (iii. 1, 
25, Paley reasonably argues that Silas and Timothy 
had come to Athens, but had soon been despatched 
thence, Timothy to Thessalonica, and Silas to Phi- 
lippi, or elsewhere. From Macedonia they came 
together, or about the same time, to Corinth ; and 
their arrival was the occasion of the writing of the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians. This is the first 
extant example of that work by which the Apostle 
Paul has served the Church of all ages in as eminent 
a degree as he Inboured at the founding of it in his 
lifetime. It is notorious that the order of the 
Epistles in the book of the N, T. is not their 
toe or chronological order. The two Epistles to 
the Thessalonians belong—and these alone—to the 
bene Missionary Journey. The Epistles to the 

alatians, Romans, and Corinthians, were written 
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festival was probably the Pentecost. From Jeru- 
salem, almost immediately, the Apostle went down 
to Antioch, thus returning to the same place from 
which he had started with Silas.— Third Mission- 
ary Journey, including the stay at Ephesus (Acts 
xviii. 23-xxi. 17).—We may connect with this 
short visit of St. Paul to Jerusalem a very serious 
raising of the whole question, What was to be the 
relation of the new kingdom of Christ to the law 
and covenant of the Jews? To vindicate the 
freedom, as regarded the Jewish law, of believers 
in Christ; but to do this, for the very sake of main- 
taining the unity of the Church,—was to be the 
earnest labour of the Apostle for some years, The 
great Epistles which belong to this period, those to 
the Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans, show how 
the ‘‘ Judaizing” question exercised at this time the 
Apostle’s mind. St. Paul “spent some time” at 
Antioch, and during this stay, as we are inclined to 
believe, his collision with St. Peter (Gal. ii. 11-14), 
of which we have spoken above, took place. When 
he left Antioch, he ‘went over all the country of 
3alatia and Phrygia in order, strengthening all the 
disciples,” and giving orders concerning the collec- 
tion for the saints (1 Cor. xvi. 1), It is probable 
that the Epistle to the Galatians was written soon 
utter this visit. This Letter was, in all probability, 
sent from Ephesus. This was the goal of the 
Apostle's journeyings through Asia Minor. He 
came down upon Ephesus from the upper districts 
of Phrygian, With reference to the spread of the 
Church Catholic, Ephesus occupied the central posi- 
tion of all. ‘This was the meeting place of Jew, of 
Greek, of’ Roman, and of Oriental. A new element 
in the preparation of the world for the kingdom of 
Christ presents itself at the beginning of the A postle’s 
work atEphesus. He finds there certain'disciples,— 
about twelve in number,—of whom he is led to in- 
quire, “ Did ye receive the Holy Ghost when ye 
believed? They answered, No, we did not even 
hear of there being a Holy Ghost. Unto what then, 
asked Paul, were ye baptized? And they said, 
Unto John’s baptism. Then said Paul, John bap- 
tized with the baptism of repentance, saying to the 
people that they should believe on him who was 
coming after him, that is, on Jesus. Hearing this, 
they were baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and when Paul had laid his hands upon them, the 
Holy Ghost came upon them, and they began to 
speak with tongues and to prophesy” (Acts xix. 
1-7'.—It is obvious to compare this incident with 
the Apostolic act of Peter and John in Samaria, 
and to see in it an assertion of the full Apostolic 
dignity of Paul. But besides this bearing of it, we 
see in it indications which suggest more than they 
tinctly express, as to the spiritual movements of 
that age. These twelve disciples are mentioned 
immediately after Apollos, who also had been at 
Ephesus just before St. Paul’s arrival, and who had 
oe diligently concerning Jesus, knowing only 
re baptism of John. What the exact belief of 
Apollos and these twelve ‘disciples’ was concern- 
ing the character and work of Jesus, we have no 
ie of knowing. The Apostle now entered upon 
rk a work. He went into the synagogue, and 
F three months he spoke openly, disputing and 
Peis concerning “the kingdom of God.” At 
€ end of this time the obstinacy and opposition of 
some of the Jews led him to give up frequenting 
e : ‘ 
= synagogue, and he established the believers as a 
Parate society, meeting “in the school of T'yran- 
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nus.” This continued for two years. During this 
time many things occurred, of which the historian 
of the Acts chooses two examples, the triumph over 
magical arts, and the great disturbance raised by 
the silversmiths who made shrines for Artemis; and 
amongst which we are to note further the writing 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. Whilst St. 
Paul was at Ephesus his communications with the 
Church in Achaia were not altogether suspended. 
There is strong reason to believe that a personal 
visit to Corinth was made by him, and a letter sent, 
neither of which is mentioned in the Acts. The 
visit is inferred from several allusions in the 2nd 
Epistle to the Corinthians (2 Cor. xii. 14, xiii. 1), 
The visit he is contemplating is plainly that men- 
tioned in Acts xx. 2, which took place when he 
finally left Ephesus. If that was the third, he 
must have paid a second during the time of his 
residence at Ephesus, ‘The primd facie sense of 
2 Cor. ii. 1, xii. 21, xiii, 2, implies a short visit, 
which we should place in the first half of the stay 
at Ephesus, And there are no strong reasons why 
we should not accept that primd fucie sense. Whe- 
ther the Ist Epistle to the Corinthians was written 
before or after the tumult excited by Demetrius 
cannot be positively asserted. He makes an allusion, 
in that Epistle, to a “battle with wild beasts” 
fought at Ephesus (1 Cor. xv. 32), which it is usual 
to understand figuratively, and which is by many 
connected with that tumult. But this connexion 
is arbitrary, and without much reason. And as it 
would seem from Acts xx. 1 St. Paul departed im- 
mediately after the tumult, it is probable that the 
Epistle was written before, though not long before, 
the raising of this disturbance. There were two 
external inducements for writing this Epistle. (1.) 
St. Paul had received information from members of 
Chloe's household (i, 11) concerning the state of the 
Church at Corinth. (2.) That Church had written 
him a letter, of which the bearers were Stephanas 
aud Fortunatus and Achaicus, to ask his judgment 
upon various points which were submitted to him 
(vii. 1, xvi. 17). For a detailed description ot the 
Epistles the render is referred to the special articles 
upon each. But it belongs to the history of St. 
Paul to notice the personal characteristics which 
appear in them. We must not omit to observe 
therefore, in this Epistle, how loyally the Apostle 
represents Jesus Christ the Crucified as the Lord of 
men, the Head of the body with many members, 
the Centre of Unity, the Bond of men to the Father. 
We should mark at the same time how invariably 
he connects the Power of the Spirit with the Name 
of the Lord Jesus. He meets all the evils of the 
Corinthian Church, the intellectual pride, the party 
spirit, the loose morality, the disregard of decency 
and order, the false belief’ about the Resurrection, 
by recalling their thoughts to the Person of Christ 
and to the Spirit of God as the Breath of a common 
life to the whole body. We observe also here, 
more than elsewhere, the tact, universally recog- 
nized and admired, with which the Apostle dis- 
cusses the practical problems brought before him. 
What St. Paul here tells us of his own doings and 
movements refers chiefly to the nature of his preach- 
ing at Corinth (i. ii.); to the hardships and dangers 
of the apostolic life (iv. 9-13); to his cherished 
custom of working for his own living (ix.); to the 
direct revelations he had received (xi. 23, xv. 8) 3 
and to his present plans (xvi.). He bids the Co- 
rinthians raise a collection for the Church at Jeru- 
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salem by laying by something on the first day of 
the week, as he had directed the churches in Galatia 
todo. He says that he shall tarry at Ephesus till 
Pentecost, and then set out on a journey towards 
Corinth through Macedonia, so as perhaps to spend 
the winter with them. He expresses his joy at the 
coming of Stephanas and his companions, and com- 
mends them to the respect of the Church. Having 
despatched this Epistle he stayed on at Ephesus, 
where ‘“‘a great door and effectual was opened to 
him, and there were many adversaries.’’ We have 
now no information as to his work there, until that 
tumult occurred which is described in Acts xix. 
24-41, St. Paul is only personally concerned in 
this tumult in so far as it proves the deep impres- 
sion which his teaching had made at Ephesus, and 
the daily danger in which he lived. He had been 
anxious to depart from Ephesus, and this interrup- 
tion of the work which had kept him there determ- 
ined him to stay no longer. He set out therefore 
for Macedonia, and proceeded first to Troas (2 Cor. 
ii, 12), where he might have preached the Gospel 
with good hope of success. Buta restless anxiety to 
obtain tidings concerning the Church at Corinth urged 
him on, and he advanced into Macedonia, where he 
met Titus, who brought him the news for which he 
was thirsting. The receipt of this intelligence drew 
from him a letter which reveals to us what manner 
of man St. Paul was when the fountains of his 
heart were stirred to their inmost depths. Every 
reader may perceive that, on passing from the First 
Epistle to the Second, the scene is almost entirely 
changed. In the First, the faults and difficulties 
of the Corinthian Church are before us, The Apostle 
writes of these, with spirit indeed and emotion, as 
he always does, but without passion or disturbance. 
In the Second, he writes as one whose personal re- 
lations with those whom he addresses have under- 
gone a most painful shock. What had occasioned 
this excitement? We have seen that Timothy had 
been sent from Ephesus to Macedonia and Corinth. 
He had rejoined St. Paul when he wrote this Second 
Epistle, for he is associated with him in the saluta- 
tion (2 Cor. i. 1). We have no account, either in 
the Acts or in the Epistles, of this journey of Ti- 
mothy, and some have thought it probable that he 
never reached Corinth. Let us suppose, however, 
that he arrived there soon after the First Epistle, 
conveyed by Stephanas and others, had been re- 
ceived by the Corinthian Church. He found that a 
movement had arisen in the heart of that Church 
which threw (let us suppose) the case of the in- 
‘cestuous person (1 Cor. v. 1-5) into the shade, 
This was a deliberate and sustained attack upon the 
Apostolic authority and personal integrity of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. When some such attack 
‘was made openly upon the Apostle, the Church had 
not immediately called the offender to account; the 
better spirit of the believers being cowed, appar- 
ently, by the confidence and assumed authority of 
the assailants of St. Paul, A report of this melan- 
choly state of things was brought to the Apostle by 
Timothy or by others. He immediately sent off Titus 
to Corinth, with a letter cuntaining the sharpest 

» ustng the authority which had been denied, 
and threatening to enforce it speedily by his per- 
ae idacige (ii. 2 8, vil. 8) As soon as the 

: ras gone, he began to nt of havin 

written it. We can well believe him when he 
speaks of what he had suffered:— Out of much 
affliction and anguish of heart I wrote to you with 
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many tears” (ii. 4); ‘I had no rest in my spirit” 
(ii, 13); ‘‘Our flesh had no rest, but we were 
troubled on every side; without were fightings, 
within were fears” (vii. 5), It appears that he 
could not bring himself to hasten to Corinth s 
rapidly as he had intended (i. 15, 16); he would 
wait till he heard news which might make his visit 
a happy instead of a painful one (ii. 1). When he 
had reached Macedonia, Titus, as we have seen, met 
him with such reassuring tidings, The offender 
had been rebuked by the Church, and had made 
submission (ii. 6, 7); the old spirit of love and 
reverence towards St. Paul had been awakened, and 
had poured itself forth in warm expressions of 
shame and grief and penitence. The cloud was 
now dispelled ; fear and pain gave place to hope and 
tenderness and thankfulness. But even now the 
Apostle would not start at once for Corinth, He 
may have had important work to do in Macedonia. 
But another letter would smooth the way still more 
effectually for his personal visit ; and he accordingly 
wrote the Second Epistle, and sent it by the hands 
of Titus and two other brethren to Corinth, The 
particular nature of this Epistle, as an appeal to 
facts in favour of his own Apostolic authority, leads 
to the mention of many interesting features of St. 
Paul’s life. His summary, in xi, 23-28, of the 
hardships and dangers through which he had gone, 
proves to us how little the history in the Acts is to 
be regarded as a complete account of what he did 
and suffered. The daily burden of “ the care of all 
the churches” seems to imply a wide and constant 
range of communication. The mention of “ vine 
and revelations of the Lord,” and of the ° thorn 
(or rather stake) in the flesh,” side by meg 
peculiarly characteristic both of the mind and . 
the experiences of St. Paul. As an instance of t 
visions, he alludes to a trance which had befallen him 
fourteen years before, in which he had been caught oY 
into paradise, and had heard unspeakable words, is 
he would not, even inwardly with himself, glory 
in visions and revelations without renee 
how the Lord had guarded him from puffed 
up by them. A stake in the flesh (oxéAoy 77 
saul) was given him, a messenger of Satan 
buffet him, lest he should be arts sare pent 
The different interpretations whi > pr 

of this oxdAop have a certain historical significance. 
(1) Roman Catholic divines have inclined ig ne 
stand by it strong sensual temptation. (2) Lu i 
and his followers take it to mean nae rare 
unbelief, But ueither of these would be 5) ik 
ities” in which St. Paul could “ glory. ( ) 
almost the unanimous opinion of modern lean 
and the authority of the ancient fathers rears : 
whole is in favour of it—that the exdaoy Tp ie 
some vexatious bodily injirmity. After ¥" is, 
this Epistle, St. Paul travelled through ana 
perhaps to the borders of Illyricum (Rom. ce had 
and then carried out the intention of w Sia a 
spoken so often, and arrived himself - saab 
The narrative in the Acts tells us that wid had 
had gone over those parts (Macedonia); tn Gree 
given them much exhortation, he are There 
and there abode three months” (xx a Dh this 
is only one incident which we can conn “tant ob 
visit to Greece, but that is a very 1mpo addressed (9 
the writing of another great Epistle, written #t 
the Church at Rome, That this was on the 


this time from Corinth appears from Peel. le 
Epistle itself, and has never been oubted. 
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letter is a substitute for the personal visit which 
he had longed “for many years” to pay; and, as 
he would have made the visit, so now he writes 
the letter, because he ts the Apostle of the Genttles. 
Of this office, to speak in common language, St. 
Paul was proud. ll the labours and dangers of it 
he would willingly encounter; and he would also 
jealously maintain its dignity and its powers. He 
held it of Christ, and Christ’s commission should 
not be dishonoured. He represents himself grandly 
as a priest, appointed to offer up the faith of the 
Gentile world as a sacrifice to God (xv. 16). And 
he then proceeds to speak with pride of the extent 
and independence of his Apostolic labours. It is in 
harmony with this language that he should address 
the Roman Church as consisting mainly of Gentiles : 
bat we find that he speaks to them as to persons 
deeply interested in Jewish questions. Before his 
departure from Corinth, St. Paul was joined again 
by St. Luke, as we infer from the change in the 
narrative from the third to the first person. We 
have seen already that he was bent on making a 
journey to Jerusalem, for a special purpose and with- 
in a limited time. With this view he was intending 
to go by sea to Syria. But he was made aware of 
some plot of the Jews for his destruction, to be 
carried out through this voyage; and he determined 
to evade their malice by changing his route. Se- 
veral brethren were associated with him in this 
expedition, the bearers, no doubt, of the collections 
made in all the Churches for the poor at Jerusalem. 
These were sent on by sea, and probably the money 
with them, to Troas, where they were to await St. 
Paul. He, accompanied by St. Luke, went north- 
wards through Macedonia, The style of an eyo- 
Witness again becomes manifest. During the stay 
at Troas there was a meeting on the first day of 
the week “to break bread,” and Paul was dis- 
coursing earnestly and at length with the brethren. 
He was to depart the next morning, and midnight 
found them listening to his earnest speech. A youth 
named Eutychus was sitting in the window, and 
was gradually overpowered by sleep, so that at last 
he fell into the street or court from the third story, 
and was taken up dead, The meeting was inter- 
Tupted by this accident, and Paul went down and 
fell upon him and embraced him, saying, “ Be not 
distarbed, his life is in him.” His friends then 
Appear to have taken charge of him, whilst Paul 
Went up again, first presided at the breaking of 
d, afterwards took a meal, and continued con- 
versing until daybreak, and so departed. Whilst 
the vessel which conveyed the rest of the party sailed 
from Troas to Assos, Paul gained some time by mak- 
ing the journey by land. At Assos he went on board 
again. Coasting along by Mitylene, Chios, Samos, 
and Trogyllium, they arrived at Miletus. At Mi- 
letus, however, there was time to send to Ephesus ; 
-and the elders of the Church were invited to come 
down to him there. This meeting is made the _oc- 
casion for recording another characteristic and re- 
Seger address of St. Paul (Acts xx. 18-35). 
a ken address to the elders of the Ephesian 
th urch may be ranked with the Epistles, and throws 
ees kind of light upon St. Paul’s Apostolical 
: ations to the Churches. The course of the voyage 
rom Miletus was by Coos and Rhodes to Patara, 
as from Patara in another vessel past Cyprus to 
ee Here Paul and his company spent seven 
ys. From Tyre they sailed to Ptolemais, where 
einey Spent one day, and from Ptolemais proceeded, 
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apperently by land, to Caesarea. In this place was 
settled Philip the Evangelist, one of the seven, and 
he became the host of Paul and his friends. Philip 
had four unmarried daughters, who “ prophesied,” 
and who repeated, no doubt, the warnings already 
heard. They now ‘‘tarried many days” at Cae- 
sarea, During this interval the prophet Agabus 
(Acts xi, 28) came down from Jerusalem, and 
crowned the previous intimations of danger with a 
prediction expressively delivered. At this stage a 
final effort was made to dissuade Paul from going 
up to Jerusalem, by the Christians of Caesarea, 
and by his travelling companions. After a while, 
they went up to Jerusalem, and were gladly re- 
ceived by the brethren. This is St. Paul’s fifth 
and last visit to Jerusalem.S¢, Paul’s Imprison- 
ment: Jerusalem and Cacsarea.—He who was thus 
conducted into Jerusalem by a company of anxious 
friends had become by this time a man of consider- 
able fame amongst his countrymen. He was widely 
known as one who had taught with pre-eminent 
bolduess that a way into God's favour was opened 
to the Gentiles, and that this way did not lie 
through the door of the Jewish Law. He had more- 
over actually founded numerous and important 
communities, composed of Jews and Gentiles to- 
gether, which stood simply on the name of Jesus 
Christ, apart from circumcision and the observance 
of the Law. He had thus roused against himself 
the bitter enmity of that unfathomable Jewish 
pride which was almost as strong in some of those 
who had professed the faith of Jesus, as in their 
unconverted brethren. He was now approaching 
a crisis in the long struggle, and the shadow of it 
had been made to rest upon his mind throughout 
his journey to Jerusalem. He came ‘‘ ready to die 
for the name of the Lord Jesus,” but he came ex- 
pressly to prove himself a faithful Jew, and this 
purpose emerges at every point of the history. St. 
Luke does not mention the contributions brought 
by Paul and his companions for the poor at Jeru- 
salem. As on former occasions, the believers at 
Jerusalem could not but glorify God for what they 
heard ; but they had been alarmed by the prevalent 
feeling concerning St. Paul. In order to dispel this 
impression they ask him to do publicly an act of 
homage to the Law and its observances. They had 
four men who were under the Nazarite vow. The 
completion of this vow involved (Num. vi. 13-21) 
a considerable expense for the offerings to be pre- 
sented in the Temple; and it was a meritorious 
act to provide these offerings for the poorer Na- 
zavites. St. Paul was requested to put himself 
under the vow with those other four, and to supply 
the cost of their offerings, He at once accepted the 
proposal. It appears that the whole process under- 
taken by St. Paul required seven days to complete 
it. Towards the end of this time certain Jews from 
“ Agia,” who had come up for the Pentecostal feast, 
and who had a personal knowledge both of Paul 
himself and of his companion Trophimus, a Gentile 
from Ephesus, saw Paul in the Temple. They im- 
mediately set upon him, and stirred up the people 
against him, crying out, ‘ Men of Israel, help: this 
is the man that teacheth all men everywhere against 
the people, and the law, and this place; and further 
brought Greeks also into the Temple, and hath pol- 
luted this holy place.” The latter charge had no 
more truth in it than the he was we Sue 

ested by their having seen Trophimus wi ’ 
an in the Temple, but in the city. They raised, 
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however, a great commotion : Paul was dragged out 
of the Temple, of which the doors were imme- 
diately shut, and the people, having him in their 
hands, were proposing to kill him. But tidings 
Were soon carried to the commander of the force 
which was serving as a garrison in Jerusalem, that 
‘Call Jerusalem was in an uproar ;” and he, taking 
with him soldiers and centurions, hastened to the 
scene of the tumult. Paul was rescued from the 
violence of the multitude by the Roman officer, 
who made him his own prisoner, causing him to be 
chained to two soldiers, and then proceeded to in- 
quire who he was and what he had done. The 
inquiry only elicited confused outcries, and the 
‘chief captain” seems to have imagined that 
the Apostle might perhaps be a certain Egyptian 
pretender who had recently stirred up a consider- 
able rising of the people. The account in the Acts 
oe 34-40) tells us with graphic touches how St. 

aul obtained leave and opportunity to address the 
people in a discourse which is related at length. 
This discourse was spoken in Hebrew; that is, in 
the native dialect ot the country, and was on that 
account listened to with the more attention. It is 
described by St. Paul himself, in his opening words, 
as his “defence,” addressed to his brethren and 
fathers. It is in this light that it ought to be re- 
garded. Until the hated word of a mission to the 
Gentiles, had been spoken, the Jews had listened to 
the speaker. ‘ Away with such a fellow from the 
earth,” the multitude now shouted: “it is not fit 
that he should live.” The Roman commander, seeing 
the tumult that arose, might well conclude that St. 
Paul had committed some heinous offence; and 
carrying him off, he gave orders that he should be 
forced by scourging to confess his crime. Agzin 
the Apostle took advantage of his Roman citizen- 
ship to proteet himself from such an outrage. The 
Roman officer was bound to protect a citizen, and 
to suppress tumult; but it was also a part of his 
policy to treat with deference the religion and the 
customs of the country. St. Paul’s present history 
is the resultant of these two principles, The chief 
captain set him free from bonds, but on the next day 
called together the chief priests and the Sanhedrim, 
and brought Paul asa prisoner before them. We need 
not suppose that this was a regular legal proceed- 
ing: it was probably an experiment of policy and 
courtesy. If, on the one hand, the commandant of 
the garrison had no power to convoke the San- 
hedrim ; on the other hand he would not give up a 
Roman citizen to their judgment. As it was, the 
affair ended in confusion, and with no semblance 
of a judicial termination. The incidents selected 
by St. Luke from the history of this meeting form 
striking points in the biography of St. Paul, but 
they are not easy to understand. St. Paul appears 


to have been put upon his defence, and with the, the period embraced in the Acts, 


peculiar habit, mentioned elsewhere also (Acts xiii. 
9), of looking steadily when about to speak, he 
to say, ‘‘Men and brethren, I have lived in 

all good conscience (or, I have lived a conscien- 
tiously loyal life) unto God, until this day.” Here 
the high-priest Ananias commanded them that stood 
by him to smite him on the mouth. With a fear- 
less indignation, Paul exclaimed, ‘God shall smite 
thee, thou whited wall: for sittest thou to judge 
me after the law, and commandest me to be smitten 
contrary tothe law?” The bystanders said, ‘‘ Re- 
Vilest thou God’s High-Priest?” Paul answered, 
I knew not, brethren, that he was the High- 
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Priest ; for it is written, Thou shalt not speak evil 
of the ruler of thy people.” How was it possible 
for him not to know that he who spoke was the 
High-Priest ? The least objectionable solutions seem 
to be, that for some reason or other, —either because 
his sight was not good, or because he was looking 
another way,—he did not know whose voice it was 
that ordered him to be smitten ; and that he wished 
to correct the impression which he saw was made 
upon some of the audience by his threatening protest, 
and therefore took advantage of the fact that he 
really did not know the speaker to be the High- 
Priest, to explain the deference he felt to be due to 
the person holding that office. ‘The next incident 
which St. Luke records seems to some, who cannot 
think of the Apostle as remaining still a Jew, to 
cast a shadow upon his rectitude. He perceived, 
we are told, that the council was divided into two 
parties, the Sadducees and Pharisees, and therefore 
he cried out, ‘« Men and brethren, | am a Pharisee, 
the son of a Pharisee; concerning the hope and re- 
surrection of the dead I am called in question.”— 
Those who impugn the authenticity of the Acts point 
triumphantly to this scene as an utterly impossible 
one: others consider that the Apostle is to be 
blamed for using a disingenuous artifice. But it is 
not so clear that St. Paul was using an artifice at 
all, at least for his own interest, in identifying him- 
self as he did with the professions of the Pharisees. 
The creed of the Pharisee as distinguished from that 
of the Sadducee, was unquestionably the creed of 
St. Paul. His belief in Jesus seemed to him to 
supply the ground and fulfilment of that creed. 
He wished to lead his brother Pharisees into a 
deeper and more living apprehension of their own 
faith, The immediate consequence of the dissension 
which occurred in the assembly was that Paul was 
like to be'torn in pieces, and was carried off by the 
Roman soldiers. On the next day a conspiracy wat 
formed, which the historian relates with s singular 
fulness of details. More than forty of the Jews 
bound themselves under a curse neither to eat no! 
to drink until they had killed Paul. The plot was 
discovered, and St. Paul was hurried away from 
Jerusalem. The chief captain, Claudius Lysias, 
determined to send him to Caesarea, to Felix bi 
governor, or procurator, of Judaea. He pet ore 
put him in charge of a strong guard of soldiers, 
who took him by night as far as Antipatns. ya 
thence a smaller Arena euney et ae ae 
sarea, where they delivered up their p 

the hands of the governor. Felix acked of ge 
province the prisoner was: and being told oe 
was of Cilicia, he promised to give him gi 
when his accusers should come. In iss OO 
he ordered him to be guarded, — /mpris0 ond of 
Caesarea,—St. Paul was henceforth, to the end ° 
it. not to the end 
of his life, in Roman custedy. This aren Be 
in fact a protection to him, without . wht habe 
would have fallen a victim to the animosity 0 a 
Jews. He seems to have been treated throughor” 
with humanity and consideration. The govem is 
before whom he was now to be tried, sae 
Tacitus and Josephus, was a mean and he 
tyrant. The orator or counsel retained by 
Jews and brought down by Ananias and are 
when they arrived in the course of five Gy" 


Caesarea, begins the proceedings of the trisl_ pro” 
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charge he goes on to set forth agains 
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precisely the light in which he was regarded by the 
fanatical Jews. St. Paul met the charge in his 
usual manner. He was glad that his judge had 
been for some years governor of a Jewish province ; 
“ because it is in thy power to ascertain that, not 
more than twelve days since, ] came up to Jeru- 
salem to worship.’’ The emphasis is upon his 
coming up to worship. He denied positively the 
charges of stirring up strife and of profaning the 


Temple. Again he gave prominence to the hope of 


a resurrection, which he held, as he said, in common 
with his accusers. His loyalty to the faith of his 
fathers he had shown vs coming up to Jerusalem 
expressly to bring alms for his nation, and offerings, 
and by undertaking the ceremonies of purification 
in the Temple. What fault then could any Jew 
possibly find in him ?—The Apostle’s answer was 
straightforward and complete. He had not violated 
the law of his fathers; he was still a true and loyal 
Israelite. Felix made an excuse for putting off the 
matter, and gave orders that the prisoner should be 
treated with indulgence, and that his friends should 
be allowed free access tohim. After a while, he 
heard him again. St. Paul remained in custody 
until Felix left the province. The unprincipled 
governor had good reason to seek to ingratiate him- 
self with the Jews; and to please them, he handed 
over Paul, as an untried prisoner, to his successor 
Festus. Upon his sinval in the province, Festus 
Went up without delay from Caesarea to Jerusalem, 
and the leading Jews seized the opportunity of ask- 
ing that Paul might be brought up there for trial, 
intending to assassinate him by the way. But 
Festus would not comply with their request. He 
invited them to follow him on his speedy return to 
rea, and a trial took place there, closely re- 
sembling that before Felix. ‘They had certain 
questions against him,” Festus says to Agrippa, 
“of their own superstition (or religion), and of one 
Jesus, who was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be 
alive. And being puzzled for my part as to such 
inquiries, I asked him whether he would go to 
Jerusalem to be tried there.” This proposal, not a 
very likely one to be accepted, was the occasion of 
St. Paul’s appeal to Caesar. The appeal having 
been allowed, Festus reflected that he must send 
with the prisoner a report of “the crimes laid 
against him.” He therefore took advantage of an 
opportunity which offered itself in a few days to 
seek some help in the matter. The Jewish prince 
Agrippa arrived with his sister Berenice on a visit 
new governor, To him Festus communi- 

cated his perplexity, together with an account of 
what had occurred before him in the case. Agrippa, 
di must have known something of the sect of the 
~vazarenes, and had probably heard of Paul himself, 
Pata a desire to hear him speak. Paul there- 
ore was to give an account of himself to Agrippa ; 
and when he had received from him a courteous 
Permission to begin, he stretched forth his hand and 
made his defence, In this discourse (Acts xxvi.), 
ss have the second explanation from St. Paul 
imself of the manner in which he had been led, 
through his Conversion, to serve the Lord Jesus 
Instead of persecuting His disciples; and the third 
narrative of the Conversion itself, When it was 
concluded Festus and the king, and their com- 
ame consulted together, and came to the conclu- 
ae hat the accused was guilty of nothing that 
Ga death or Imprisonment, And Agrippa’s 
answer to the inquiry of Festus was, “ This 
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man might have been set at liberty, if he had not 
appealed unto Caesar.”==The Voyage to Rome.— 
No formal trial of St. Paul had yet taken place. 
After a while arrangements were made to carry 
‘¢ Paul and certain other prisoners,” in the custody 
of a centurion named Julius into Italy ; and amongst 
the company, whether by favour or from any other 
reason, we find the historian of the Acts. The nar- 
rative of this voyage is accordingly minute and 
circumstantial in a degree which has excited much 
attention, The nautical and geographical details 
of St. Luke’s account have been submitted to an 
apparently thorough investigation by several com- 
petent critics, especially by Mr. Smith of Jordanhill, 
in an important treatise devoted to this subject, and 
by Mr. Howson. The result of this investigation 
has been, that several errors in the received version 
have been corrected, that the course of the voyage 
has been laid down to a very minute degree with 
great certainty, and that the account in the Acts is 
shown to be written by an accurate eye-witness, 
not himself a professional seaman, but well ac- 
quainted with nautical matters. We hasten lightly 
over this voyage, referring the reader to the works 
above mentioned, and to the articles in this Dic- 
tionary on the names of places and the nautical 
terms which occur in the narrative. The land on 
which the wreck took place was found to belong to 
Malta. The inhabitants of the island received the 
wet and exhausted voyagers with no ordinary kind- 
ness, and immediately lighted a fire to warm them. 
This particular kindness is recorded on account of 
a curious incident connected with it. The Apostle 
was helping to make the fire, and had gathered a 
bundle of sticks and laid them on the fire, when a 
viper came out of the heat and fastened on his 
hand. When the natives saw the creature hanging 
from his hand they believed him to be poisoned by 
the bite, and said amongst themselves, “‘ No doubt 
this man is a murderer, whom, though he has 
escaped from the sea, yet Vengeance suffers not to 
live.” But when they saw that no harm came of 
it they changed their minds and said that he was a 
god. This circumstance, as well as the honour in 
which he was held by Julius, would account for 
St. Paul being invited with some others to stay at 
the house of che chief man of the island, whose 
name was Publius. By him they were courteously 
entertained for three days. After a three months’ 
stay in Malta the soldiers and their prisoners left 
in an Alexandrian ship for Italy. They touched 
at Syracuse, where they stayed three days, and at 
Rhegium, from which place they were carried with 
a fair wind to Puteoli, where they left their ship 
and the sea. At Puteoli they found ‘‘ brethren,” 
for it was an important place, and especially a chief 
port for the traffic between Alexandria and Rome; 
and by these brethren they were exhorted to stay 
awhile with them. Permission seems to have been 
granted by the centurion; and whilst they were 
spending seven days at Puteoli news of the Apostle’s 
arrival was sent on to Rome.—-St. Paul at Rome. 
—On their arrival at Rome the centurion delivered 
up his prisoners into the proper custody, that of 
the praetorian prefect. Paul was at once treated 
with special consideration, and was allowed to dwell 
by himself with the soldier who guarded him. He 
was now therefore free “to preach the Gospel to 
them that were at Rome also ;” and proceeded with- 
out delay to act upon his rule—‘ to the Jew first.” 
He invited the chief persons amongst the Jews to 
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come to him, and explained to them that though 
he was brought to Rome to answer charges made 
against him by the Jews in Palestine, he had really 
done nothing disloyal to his nation or the Law, 
nor desired to be considered as hostile to his fellow- 
countrymen. The Roman Jews replied that they 
had received no tidings to his prejudice. The sect 
of which he had implied he was a member they 
knew to be everywhere spoken against ; but they 
were willing to hear what he had to say. But, as 
of old, the reception of his message by the Jews was 
not favourable, He turned therefore again to the 
Gentiles, and for two years he dwelt in his own hired 
house. These are the last words of the Acts. But 
St. Paul’s career is not abruptly closed. Before he 
himself fades out of our sight in the twilight of eccle- 
siastical tradition, we have letters written by himself, 
which contribute some particulars to his external 
biography, and give us a far more precious insight 
into his convictions and sympathies. Period of the 
Later Epistles.—To that imprisonment to which St. 
Luke has introduced us—the imprisonment which 
lasted for such a tedious time, though tempered 
by much indulgence—belongs the noble group of 
Letters to Philemon, to the Colossians, to the Ephe- 
sians, and to the Philippians. The three former 
of these were written at one time and sent by the 
same messengers. Whether that to the Philippians 
was written before or after these, we cannot determ- 
ine; but the tone of it seems to imply that a 
crisis was approaching, and therefore it is commonly 
regarded as the latest of the four.—In this Epistle 
St. Paul twice expresses a confident hope that be- 
fore long he may be able to visit the Philippians 
in person (i. 25, li. 24). Whether this hope was 
fulfilled or not, belongs to a question which now 
presents itself to us, and which has been the occa- 
sion of much controversy. According to the general 
opinion, the Apostle was liberated from his impri- 
sonment and left Rome, soon after the writing of 
the letter to the Philippians, spent some time in 
visits to Greece, Asia Minor, and Spain, returned 
again as a prisoner to Rome, and was put to death 
there. In opposition to this view it is maintained 
by some, that he was never liberated, but was put 
to death at Rome at an earlier period than is com- 
monly supposed, The arguments adduced in favour 
of the common view are, (1) the hopes express 
by St. Paul of visiting Philippi at named) 
and Colossae (Philemon 22); (2) a number of 
allusions in the Pastoral Epistles, and their general 
character; and (3) the testimony of ecclesiastical 
tradition. The decision must turn mainly upon 
the view taken of the Pastoral Epistles. The diffi- 
culties which have induced such critics as De Wette 
and Ewald to reject these Epistles, are not incon- 
siderable, and will force themselves upon the atten- 
tion of the careful ‘student of St. Paul. But they 
are overpowered by the much greater difficulties 
attending any hypothesis which assumes these 
Epistles to be spurious, We are obliged therefore 
to recognize the modifications of St. Paul’s style, 
the developments in the history of the Church, and 
the movements of various persons, which have ap- 
peared suspicious in the Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus, as nevertheless historically true. And then 
without encroaching on the domain of conjecture, 
we draw the following conclusions:—(1.) St. Paul 
must have left Rome, and visited Asia Minor and 
Greece ; for he says to Timothy (1 Tim. i. 3), “I 
besought thee to abide still at E » when I was 
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setting out for Macedonia.” After being once at 
Ephesus, he was purposing to go there again (1 Tim. 
iv. 13), and he spent a considerable time at Ephesus 
(2 Tim. i. 18). (2.) He paid a visit to Crete, and 
left-Titas to organize Churches there (Titus i. 5). 
He was intending to spend a winter at one of the 
places named Nicopolis (Tit. ili. 12), (3.) He tra- 
velled by Miletus (2 Tim. iv. 20), Troas (2 Tim, 
iv. 13), where he left a cloak or case, and some 
books, and Corinth (2 Tim. iv. 20). (4.) He is a 

risoner at Rome, “ suffering unto bonds as an evil- 
doer” (2 Tim, ii. 9), and expecting to be soon con- 
demned to death (2 Tim. iv. 6). At this time he 
felt deserted and solitary, having only Luke of his 
old associates, to keep him company ; and he was 
very anxious that Timothy should come to him 
without delay from Ephesus, and bring Mark with 
him (2 Tim. i. 15, iv. 16, 9-12), We conclude 
then, that after a wearing imprisonment of two 
years or more at Rome, St, Paul was set free, and 
spent some years in various journeyings eastwards 
and westwards. Towards the close of this time he 
pours out the warnings of his less vigorous but still 
brave and faithful spirit in the Letters to Timothy 
and Titus, The first to Timothy and that to Titas 
were evidently written at very nearly the same 
time. After these were written, he was appre 
hended again and sent to Rome. The Apostle 
appears now to have been treated, not as an honour- 
able state prisoner, but as 8 felon (2 Tim. 11 9). 
But he was at least allowed to write this Second 
Letter to his ‘dearly beloved son” Timothy ; and 
though he expresses & confident expectation of his 
speedy death, he yet thou ht it sufficiently probable 
that it might be delayed 


Ephesus. Meanwhile, though he felt his isolation, 
he was not in the least daunted by his danger. He 
was more than ready to die (iv. 6), and had 8 rf 
taining experience of not being deserted by his Lord. 
Once already, in this second imp nment, he 


appeared before and : ee 


worthy utterance at such an age and 


sed | hour even of a St. Paul, brings Us, it may W 


f his life. tae 
remains, we have the concurrent testimony ° 
siastical antiquity, that he was beheaded at Rome, 
about the same time that St. Peter was m0) 
there, Dionysius, bishop of Corinth (A.D. , 
says that Peter and Paul went to Italy and iit 
there together, and suffered martyrdom abou 
same time. Eusebius himself entirely eu Hf 
tradition that St. Paul was beheaded under J an 
Rome.—-Chronology of St. Paul’s Life.—It . od 
to distinguish between the internal or 4 ani 
and the external or relative, chronology of aie 
life, The former is that which we have hl 
followed. It remains to mention 
which the N. T. history of the Apostle 
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of Herod Agrippa, 
Now it bas bese proved almost 
Felix was recalled from 
Festus in the year 60. In the ae 
A.D, 60 St. Paul left Cassares. In spring 
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he arrived at Rome, There he lived two years, 
that is, till the spring of 63, with much freedom 
in his own hired house. After this we depend 
upon conjecture; but the Pastoral Epictles give us 
reasons for deferring the Apostle’s death until 67, 
with Eusebius, or 68, with Jerome. Similarly we 
can go backwards from A.D. 60. St. Paul was 
two years at Caesarea (Acts xxiv. 27); therefore 
he arrived at Jerusalem on his last visit by the 
Pentecost of 58. Before this he had wintered at 
Corinth (Acts xx. 2, 3), having gone from Ephesus 
to Greece. He left Ephesus, then, in the latter 
part of 57, and as he stayed 3 years at Ephesus 
(Acts xx. 31), he must have come thither in 54. 
Previously to this journey he had spent “ some 
time’ at Antioch (Acts xviii, 23), and our chro- 
nology becomes indeterminate, We can only add 
together the time of a hasty visit to Jerusalem, 
the travels of the great second missionary journey, 
which included 14 year at Corinth, another inde- 
terminate stay at Antioch, the important third visit 
to Jerusalem, another “ long” residence at Antioch 
(Acts xiv. 28), the first missionary journey, again 
an indeterminate stay at Antioch (Acts xii, 25)— 
until we come to the second visit to Jerusalem, 
which nearly synchronised with the death of Herod 
Agrippa in A.D. 44, Within this interval of some 
19 years the most important date to fix is that of 
the third visit to Jerusalem; and there is a great 
concurrence of the best authorities in placing this 
Visit in either 50 or 51. St. Paul himself (Gal. 
ii, 1) places this visit “14 years after” either his 
conversion or the first visit. In the former case 
we have 37 or 38 for the date of the conversion, 
The conversion was followed by 3 years (Gal. i. 18) 
spent in Arabia and Damascus, and ending with 
the first visit to Jerusalem ; and the space between 
the first visit (40 or 41) and the second (44 or 45) 
is filled up by an indeterminate time, presumably 
2 or 3 years, at Tarsus (Acts ix. 30), and 1 year 
at Antioch (Acts xi. 26). The date of the mar 
tyrdom of Stephen can only be conjectured, and is 
very variously placed between A.D. 30 and the 
year of St. Paul’s conversion, In the account of 
the death of Stephen St. Paul is called “a young 
man”’ (Acts vii, 58), It is not improbable there- 
fore that he was born between A.D. 0 and A.D. 5, 
so that he might be past 60 years of age when he 
calls himself ** Paul the aged” in Philemon 9. 

Pavement. [GADBATHA.] 

Pavilion. 1. Séc, properly an enclosed place, 
also rendered «€ tabernacle,” “ covert,” and “ den,” 
once only “ pavilion”? (Ps, xxvii. 5). 2. Succdh, 
usually “ tabernacle”? and “ booth.” 3, Shaphrir 
and Shaphrir, a word used once only in Jer. xliii. 
10, to signify glory or splendour, and hence pro- 
bably to be understood of the splendid covering of 
the royal throne, 

Peacocks (Heb. tuccfyytm), Amongst the na- 
tural products of the land of Tarshish which Solo- 
mon's fleet brought home to Jerusalem, mention is 

@ of ‘ peacocks :” for there can, we think, be 
no doubt at all that the A.V. is correct in thus 
Tendering tucclyytm, which word occurs only in 
1K. x, 22, and 2 Chr. ix. 21; most of the old 
versions, with several of the Jewish Rabbis, being 
rela of this translation. Some writers have, 
a vever, been dissatisfied with the rendering of 

Peacocks,” and have proposed “ ts.” Keil 
ne that the “Aves Numidicae” (Guinea 

Owls) are meant. There can be no doubt that 
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the Hebrew word is of foreign origin. Gesenius 
cites many authorities to prove that the tucct 
is to be traced to the Tamul or Malabaric togei, 
“* peacock,” which opinion has been recently con- 
firmed by Sir E, Tennent. 

Pearl (Heb. gdbish), The Heb. word occurs, in 
this form, only in Job xxviii. 18, where the price 
of wisdom is contrasted with that of rdméth 
(“ coral’’) and gébish ; and the same word, with 
the addition of the syllable e, is found in Ez. xiii. 
11, 13, xxxviii. 22, with abné, “ stones,” 4, ¢, 
“stones of ice.” The ancient versions contribute 
nothing by way of explanation. On the whole the 
balance of probability is in favour of “ crystal,” 
since gabfsk denotes “ice.” Pearls, however, are 
frequently mentioned in the N.T. (Matt. xiii. 45; 
1 Tim. ii. 9; Rev. xvii. 4, xxi. 21). The Unto 
margaritiferus, Mytilus edulis, Ostrea edulis, of 
our own country, occasionally furnish pearls; but 
“‘ the pearl of great price” is doubtless a fine speci- 
men yielded by the pearl oyster (Avicula marga- 
ritifera), still found in abundance in the Persian 
Gulf, which has long been celebrated for its pearl 
fisheries, 

Ped'ahel, the son of Ammihud, and prince of the 
tribe of Naphtali (Num, xxxiv. 28). 

Pedah'sur, father of Gamaliel, the chief of the 
tribe of Manasseh at the time of the Exodus (Num, 
i, 10, ii, 20, vii. 54, 59, x. 23). 

Pedai'ah. 1. The father of Zebudah, mother of 
king Jehoiakim (2 K. xxiii. 36).<-%, The brother 
of Salathiel, or Shealtiel, and father of Zerubbabel, 
who is usually called the ‘son of Shealtiel,” being, 
as Lord A. Hervey conjectures, in reality his uncle’s 
successor and heir, in consequence of the failure of 
issue in the direct line (1 Chr. iii. 17-19).—8, Son 
of Parosh, that is, one of the family of that name, 
who assisted Nehemiah in repairing the walls of 
Jerusalem (Neh. iii. ae Apparently a priest ; 
one of those who on the left hand of Ezra 
when he read the law to the people (Neh. viii. 4).— 
5. A Benjamite, ancestor of Sallu (Neh. xi. 7).— 
6. A Levite in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. xiii. 
13).—7. The father of Joel, prince of the half 
tribe of Manasseh in the reign of David (1 Chr. 
xxvii, 20). 

Pe’kah, son of Remaliah, originally a captain of 
Pekahiah king of Israel, murdered his master, seized 
the throne, and became the 18th sovereign of the 
northern kingdom. His native country was pro- 
bably Gilead, as fifty Gileadites joined him in the 
conspiracy against Pekahiah. Under his prede- 
cessors Israel had been much weakened through the 
payment of enormous tribute to the Assyrians 
(see especially 2 K. xv. 20), and by internal wars 
and conspiracies. Pekah seems steadily to have ap- 
plied himself to the restoration of its power. For 
this purpose he sought for the support of a foreign 
alliance, and fixed his mind on the plunder of the 
sister kingdom of Judah. He must have made the 
treaty by which he proposed to share its spoil with 
Rezin king of Damascus, when Jotham was still on 
the throne of Jerusalem (2 K. xv. 37); but its exec- 
ution was long delayed, probably in consequence 
of that prince’s righteous and vigorous administra- 
tion (2 Chr, xxvii.). When, however, his weak son 
Ahaz succeeded to the crown of David, the allies 
no longer hesitated, and formed the siege of Jeru- 
salem, The history of the war is found in 2 K. 
xvi, and 2 Chr. xxviii. It is famous as the occa- 
sion of the great prophecies in Isaiah vii—ix. Its 
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chief result was the capture of the Jewish port of 
Elath on the Red Sea; but the unnatural alliance 
of Damascus and Samaria was punished through 
the final overthrow of the ferocious confederates by 
Tiglath-pileser, The kingdom of Damascus was 
finally suppressed, and Rezin put to death, while 
Pekah was deprived of at least half his kingdom, 
including all the northern portion, and the whole 
district to the east of Jordan. Pekah himself, now 
fallen into the position of an Assyrian vassal, was 
of course compelled to abstain from further attacks 
on Judah. Whether his continued tyranny ex- 
hausted the patience of his subjects, or whether 
his weakness emboldened them to attack him, we do 
not know ; but, from one or the other cause, Hoshea 
the son of Elah conspired against him, and put him 
to death. Pekah ascended the throne B.c. 757, 
He must have begun to war against Judah B.c. 740, 
aud was killed B.c. 737. 

Pekahi'ah, son and successor of Menahem, was 
the 17th king of the separate kingdom of Israel 
(B.C. 759-757). After a brief reign of scarcely two 
years a conspiracy was organized against him by 
Pekah, who, at the head of fifty Gileadites, at- 
tacked him in his palace, murdered him and his 
friends Argob and Arieh, and seized the throne. 

Peko'd, an appellative applied to the Chaldaeans, 
It occurs only twice, viz. in Jer. 1, 21, and Ez. 
xxiii, 23. Authorities are undecided as to the mean- 
ing of the term, It is apparently connected with 
the root pdhad, * to visit,” and in its secondary 
senses “to punish,” and “ to appoint a ruler:” 
hence Pekod may be applied to Babylon in Jer, 1, 
as significant of its impending punishment, as in 
the margin of the A, V. “ visitation.” But this 
sense will not suit the other passage, and hence 
Gesenius here assigns to it the meaning of “ prefect.” 
The LXX. treats it as the name of a district in 
Ezekiel, and as a verb in Jeremiah, 

Pelai‘ah. 1. A son of Elioenai, of the royal 
line of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 24).—-2,. One of the 
Levites who assisted Ezra in expounding the law 
(Neh. viii. 7). He afterwards sealed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh, x. 10). 

Pelali’ah, the son of Amzi, and ancestor of 
Adaiah (Neh. xi. 12), 

Pelati‘ah. 1. Son of Hananiah the son ot 
Zerubbabel (1 Chr. iii. 21).—2. One of the cap- 
tains of the marauding band of Simeonites, who in 
the reign of Hezekiah made an expedition to Mount 
Seir, and smote the Amalekites (1 Chr. iv. 42),— 
3. One of the heads of the people, and probably the 
name of a family, who sealed the covenant with 
Nehemiah (Neh. x, 22).—4, The son of Benaiah, 
and one of the princes of the people against whom 
Ezekiel was directed to utter the words of doom 
recorded in Ez, xi. 5-12. 

Peleg, son of ber, and brother of Joktan (Gen. 
Xx. 25, xi. 16). The only incident connected with 
his history is the statement that “ in his days was 
the earth divided ’—an event which was embodied 
in his name, Peleg meaning “ division,” This re- 
fers to a division of the family of Eber himself, the 
younger branch of whom (the Joktanids) migrated 
mto southern Ayabia, while the elder remained in 
Mesopotamia, 

Pel'et. 1. A son of Jahdai in an obscure 
genealogy (1 Chr. ii, 47).—2, The son of Az- 
maveth, that is, either a native of the place of that 


xi. 3) or the son of one of David’s heroes (1 Chr. 
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Pel'eth. 1. The father of On the Reubenite, 
who joined Dathan and Abiram in their rebellion 
(Num. xvi. 1).—2. Son of Jonathan and a de- 
scendant of Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii. 33). 

Pel'ethites, mentioned only in the phrase ren- 
dered in the A. V. “ the Cherethites and the Pel- 
ethites.’’ These two collectives designate a force 
that was evidently David’s body-guard. Their 
names have been supposed either to indicate their 
duties or to be gentile nouns, Gesenius renders 
them ‘ executioners and runners,” On the other 
hand, the LXX. and Vulg. retain their names un- 
translated; and the Syriac and Targ. Jon, trans- 
late them differently from the rendering above and 
from each other. The Egyptian monuments throw 
a fresh light upon this subject, From them we 
find that kings of the xixth and xxth dynasties 
had in their service mercenaries of a nation called 
SHAYRETANA, which Rameses III. conquered, 
under the name “ SHAYRETANA of the Sea.” 
The name SHAYRETANA, of which.the first 
letter was also pronounced KH, is almost letter for 
letter the same as the Hebrew Cherethim ; and since 
the SHAYRETANA were evidently cognate to the 
Philistines, their identity with the Cherethim can- 
not be doubted (comp. 1 Sam. xxx. 14; Ez. xy. 
16; Zeph. ii. 5). The Egyptian SHAYRETANA 
of the Sea are probably the Cretans, ‘The Peleth- 
ites, who, as already remacked, are not mentioned 
except with the Cherethites, have not yet been 
similarly traced in Egyptian geography, The sim- 
ilarity, however, of the two names would favour 
the idea which is suggested by the mention to 
gether of the Cherethites and Pelethites, that the 
latter were of the Philistine stock as well as 
former. 

Peli'as. BrpEtam (1 Esd, ix, 34: comp. Ba. 
¥:3D). 

Pelican (Heb. idath), Amongst the unclean 
birds mention is made of the Adath (Lev. x. 18; 
Deut. xiv. 17). The suppliant psalmist compare 
his condition to “a kdath in the wilderness” (Ps. 
cil. 6), Asa mark of the desolation that pt do 
come upon Edom, it is said that “ the héath The 
the bittern should possess it” (Is, xxxlv. 11). 
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tame words are spoken of Nineveh (Zeph. ii, 14). 
In these two last places the A. V. has “ cormo- 
rant”? in the text and “ pelican” in the margin. 
The best authorities are in favour of the pelican 
being the bird denoted by Adath. It is not quite 
clear what is the particular point in the nature or 
character of the pelican with which the psalmist 
compares his pitiable condition. We are inclined 
to believe that reference is made to its general 
aspect as it sits in apparent melancholy mood, with 
its bill resting on its breast. Oedmann’s opinion 
that the Pelecunus graculus, the shag cormorant, 
and Bochart’s, that the “ bittern” is intended, are 
unsupported by any good evidence. The P. ono- 
crotaius (common pelican) and the P. crispus are 
often observed in Palestine, Egypt, &c. 

Pel'onite, the. ‘I'wo of David’s mighty men, 
Helez and Ahijah, are called Pelonites (1 Chr. xi. 
27,36). From 1 Chr. xxvii, 10, it appears that 
the former was of the tribe of Ephraim, and 
* Pelonite’’ would therefore be an appellation de- 
rived from his place of birth or residence. In the 
list of 2 Sam, xxiii, Helez is called (ver. 26) «the 
Paltite,” that is, as Bertheau (on 1 Chr. xi.) con- 
jectures, of Beth-Palet, or Beth-Phelet, in the south 
is Judah. But it seems probable that “ Pelonite”’ 
of the correct reading. ‘* Ahijah the Pelonite”’ 
appears in 2 Sam. xxiii. 34 as “ Eliam the son of 
Ahithophel the Gilonite,’’ of which the former is a 
corruption, 

Pen. (Writine. ] 

Pen'iel, the name which Jacob gave to the place 
in which he had wrestled with God: ‘He called 
the name of the place ‘ Face of El,’ for | have seen 
Elohim face to face” (Gen, xxxii, 30). In xxxii. 
31, and the other passages in which the name 
Occurs, its form is changed to PENUEL. On this 
change the lexicographers throw no light. It is 
perhaps not impossible that Penuel was the original 
torm of the name. 

Penin'nah, one of the two wives of Elkanah 
(1 Sam. i, 2), 

Penny, Pennyworth. In the A. V., in several 
passages of the N. T., ‘* penny,” either alone or in 
the compound “ pennyworth,” occurs as the ren- 
dering of the Greek 8nvdpioy, the name of the 
Roman denarius (Matt. xx. 2, xxii. 19; Mark vi. 
37, xii, 15; Luke xx. 24; John vi. 7; Rev. vi. 6). 

e denarjus was the chief Roman silver coin, from 
the beginning of the coinage of the city to the early 
part of the third century. 

Pentateuch, the. The Greek name given to 
the five books commonly called the Five Books of 
oses. The present Jews usually call the whole 
by the name of Torah, i,e. ‘the Law,” or Zorath 
Mosheh, “the Law of Moses.” The Rabbinical 
title is «‘ the five-fifths of the Law.” The division 
of the whole work into tive parts has by some 
wniters been su to be original. Others, with 
more probability, think that the division was made 
by the Greek translators; for the titles of the 
several books are not of Hebrew but of Greek 
origin, The Hebrew names are merely taken from 
the first words of ench book, and in the first in- 
stance only designated particular sections aud not 
whole books, The MSs. of the Pentateuch form 
a single roll or volume, and are divided not into 
_ but into the larger and smaller sections 
called Parshiyoth and Sedarim. For the several 


rae ce aoe of the Five Books we refer to 
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their integrity and genuineness are also discussed. 
The unity of the work in its existing form is now 
generally recognized. It is not a mere collection of 
loose fragments carelessly put together at different 
times, but bears evident traces of design and pur- 
pose in its composition, The question has been 
raised, whether the Book of Joshua does not, pro- 
perly speaking, constitute an integral portion of this 
work. All that seems probable is, that the Book 
of Joshua received a final revision at the hands of 
Ezra, or some earlier prophet, at the same time 
with the books of the Law. At different times 
suspicions have been entertained that the Penta- 
teuch as we now lave it is not the Pentateuch of 
the earliest age, and that the work must have under- 
gone various modifications and additions before it 
assumed its present shape. So early as the second 
century we find the author of the Clementine 
Homilies calling in question the authenticity of the 
Mosaic writings. Jerome, there can be little doubt, 
had seen the difficulty of supposing the Pentateuch 
to be altogether, in its present form, the work of 
Moses, Aben Ezra (f1167), in his Comm. on 
Deut. i. 1, threw out some doubts as to the Mosaic 
authorship of certain passages, such as Gen. xii. 6, 
Deut. iii. 10, 11, xxxi. 9. For centuries, however, 
the Pentateuch was generally received in the Church 
without question as written by Moses. The age of 
criticism had not yet come. The first signs of its 
approach were seen in the 17th century. Spinoza 
( Tract. Theol.-Polit. c. 8, 9, published in 1679) 
set himself boldly to controvert the received author- 
ship of the Pentateuch. But it was not till the 
middle of the last century that the question as to 
the authorship of the Pentateuch was handled with 
anything like a discerning criticism. In the year 
1753 there appeared at Brussels a work entitled 
Conjectures sur les Mémoires originaux, dont il 
pardit que Moyse s'est servi pour composer le Livre 
de Genése.” it was written in his 69th year by 
Astruc, Doctor and Professor of Medicine in the 
Royal College at Paris, and Court Physician to 
Louis XIV. His critical eye had observed that 
throughout the Book of Genesis, and as far as the 
6th chapter of Exodus, traces were to. be found of 
two original documents, each characterised by a 
distinct use of the names of God; the one by the 
name ‘Elohim, and the other by the name Jehovah. 
Besides these two principal documents, he supposed 
Moses to have made use of ten others in the compos- 
ition of the earlier part of his work. But this 
‘documentary hypothesis,” as it is called, was too 
conservative and too rational for some critics, Vater 
and A. T. Hartmann maintained that the Pentateuch 
consisted merely of a number of fragments loosely 
strung together without order or design. This has 
been called the “fragmentary hypothesis.” Both 
of these have now been superseded by the ‘* supple- 
mentary hypothesis,” which has been adopted with 
various modifications by De Wette, Bleek, Stihelin, 
Tuch, Lengerke, Hupfeld, Knobel, Bunsen, Kurtz, 
Delitzsch, Schultz, Vaihinger, and others, They 
all alike recognize two documents in the Pentateuch. ° 
They suppose the narrative of the Elohist, the more 
ancient writer, to have been the foundation of the 
work, and that the Jehovist or later writer making 
use of this document, added to and commented upon 
it, sometimes transcribing portions of it intact, and 
sometimes incorporating the substance of it into his 
own work. But though thus agreeing in the main, 


each Book, where questions affecting | they differ widely in the application of ae theory. 


fo 
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Thus, for instance, De Wette distinguishes between 
the Elohist and the Jehovist in the first four Books, 
and attributes Deuteronomy to a different writer 
altogether. Stiihelin, on the other hand, declares 
for the identity of the Deuteronomist and the Jeho- 
vist; and supposes the last to have written in the 
reign of Saul, and the Elohist in the time of the 
Judges. Hupfeld finds, in Genesis at least, traces 
of three authors, an earlier and a later. Elohist, as 
well as the Jehovist. Delitzsch agrees with the 
authors above mentioned in recognizing two distinct 
documents as the basis of the Pentateuch, especially 
in its earlier portions ; but he entirely severs him- 
self from them in maintaining that Deuteronomy is 
the work of Moses. Ewald distinguishes seven dif- 
ferent authors in the great Book of Origines or 
Primitive History (comprising the Pentateuch snd 
Joshua). On the other side, however, stands an 
array of names scarcely less distinguished for learn- 
ing, who maintain not only that there is a unity of 
design in the Pentateuch—which is granted by 
many of those betore mentioned—but who contend 
that this unity of design can only be explained on 
the supposition of a single author, and that this 
author could have been none other than Moses. 
This is the ground taken by Hengstenberg, Haver- 
nick, Drechsler, Ranke, Welte, and Keil.=II. We 
ask in the next place what is the testimony of 
the Pentateuch itself with regard to its authorship? 
1. We find on reference to Ex. xxiv. 3, 4, that 


« Moses came and told the people all the words of 


Jehovah and all the judgments,” and that he sub- 
sequently ‘wrote down all the words of Jehovah.” 


These were written on a roll called ‘‘ the book of 


che covenant” (ver. 7), and “ rend in the audience 
of the people.” These “ words” and “ judgments” 
were no doubt the Sinaitic legislation so far as it 
had as yet been given, and which constituted in fact 
the covenant between Jehovah and the people. Upon 
the renewal of this covenant after the idolatry of 
the Israelites, Moses was again commanded by Je- 
hovah to “ write these words” (xxxiv. 27). “And,” 
it is added, “‘ he wrote upon the tables the words 
of the covenant, the ten commandments,” Leaving 
Deuteronomy aside for the present, there are only 
two other passages in which mention is made of the 
writing of any part of the Law, and those are Ex. 
xvii. 14, where Moses is commanded to write the 
defeat of Amalek in a book (or rather in the book, 
one already in use for the purpose); and Num. 
xxxiii. 2, where we are informed that Moses wrote 
the jonrneyings of the children of Israel in the 
desert, and the various stations at which they en- 
camped. It obviously does not follow from these 
statements that Moses wrote all the rest of the first 
four books which bear his name. Nor on the other 
hand does this specific testimony with regard to 
certain portions justify us in coming to an opposite 
conclusion. So far nothing can be determined posit- 
ively one way or the other. But it may be said 
that we have an express testimony to the Mosaic 
authorship of the Law in Deut. xxxi. 9-12, where 
we are told that ‘ Moses wrote this Law,” and de- 
livered it to the custody of the priests, with a com- 
mand that it should be read before all the people at 
the end of every seven years, on the Feast of Tabern- 
acles. In ver. 24 it is further said, that when he 
“had made an end of writing the words of this 
‘Law in a book till they were finished,” he delivered 
it to the Levites to be placed in the side of the ark 
of the covenantof Jehovah, that it might be pre- 
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served as a witness against the people. Such a 
statement is no doubt decisive, but the question is, 
how far does it extend? Do the words “ this 


Law’? comprise all the Mosaic legislation as con- 


tained in the last four books of the Pentateuch, 
or must they be confined only to Deuteronomy ? 
The last is apparently the only tenable view. So 
far the direct evidence from the Pentateuch itself is 
not sufficient to establish the Mosaic authorship of 


every portion of the Five Books. Certain parts of 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, and the whole of 
Deuteronomy to the end of chap. xxx., are all that are 


expressly said to have been written by Moses. Two 
questions are yet to be answered. Is there evidence 


that parts of the work were not written by Moses? 
Is there evidence that parts of the work are tater 
than his time? 2. The next question we ask is 
this: Is there any evidence to show that he did not 
write portions of the work which goes by his name? 
We have already referred to the last chapter of Deu- 
teronomy, which gives an account of his death. Is 
it probable that Moses wrote the words in Ex. x13, 
or those in Num. xii. 3? On the other hand, are 
not such words of praise just what we might «- 
pect from the friend and disciple who pronounced 
his eulogium after his death (Deut. xxxiv. 10)? 
3. But there is other evidence, to a critical ere 
not a whit less convincing, which points in the 
same direction. If, without any theory casting its 
shadow upon us, and without any fear of couse 
quences before our eyes, We read thoughtfully only 
the Book of Genesis, we can hardly escape the con- 
viction that it partakes of the nature of 9 com- 
pilation, It has indeed a unity of plan, a coherence 
of parts, a shapeliness and an order, which satisfy 
us that as it stands it is the crention of a single 
mind. But it bears also manifest traces of having 
been based upon an earlier work ; and that earlier 
work itself’ seems to have had embedded in it frag- 
ments of still more ancient documents. Before pro- 
ceeding to prove this, it may not be unnecessary 10 
state, in order to avoid misconstruction, that such 8 
theory does not in the least militate against the 
divine authority of the book. The history cont 

in Genesis could not have been narrated by Moses 
from personal knowledge; but whether he ws 
taught it by immediate divine suggestion, oF sis 
directed by the Holy Spirit to the use of enriet 
documents, is immaterial in reference to the ae 
tion of the work. The question may paar 
safely discussed on critical grounds alone. Gea nr 
guage of chapter i. 1-ii. 3 is totally unlike 
the section which follows, ii. 4-iii. 23. the the 
is not only distinguished by & peculiar use © 
Divine Names—for here and nowhere else 10 re 
whole Pentateuch, except Ex. ix. 30, have We 
combination of the two, Jehovah Elohim— a i 
by a mode of expression peculiar to itsel 
also remarkable for preserving 82 account © frst 
Creation distinct from that contained in the at 
chapter. It may be said, indeed, that a 
does not contradict the former, and man t, fall 
have proceeded from the same pelt ai repre 
admitting that there is no contradiction; eal 
sentation is so different that it is far more © 

to conclude that it was = on ) 
though not antagonistic source. 
instance. Chapter xiv. is beyood al dt et 
cient monument—papyres-roll it may © a and 
or inscription on stone,—which has been COPY nt 
transplanted in its original form into a 
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Book of Genesis. Archaic it is in its whole cha- JEHOVAH. 
racter; distinct too, again, from the rest of the| vii. 1. And Jehovah sald 
to Noah.....Thee have I 


book in its use of the name of God. We believe, . 

then, that at least these two portions of Genesis— tiecetien ies 
chap. ii. 4-iii, 24, and chap. xiv.—are original docu-| vil. 2. Of all cattle which 
ments, preserved, it may have been, like the gene- | {s clean thou shalt take to 
alogies, which are also a very prominent feature of he Cae 
the book, in the tents of the patriarchs, and made| which is not clean, two, 
use of either by the Elohist or the Jehovist for his | male and his female. 
history. We come now to a more ample examina- b 3. Also of owe = 7 
tion of the question as to the distinctive use of the 4 Dreseeve. eked Biles on 
Divine: Names. Is it the fact, as Astruc was the | the fice of all the earth. 
first to surmise, that this early portion of the Penta- 

teuch, extending from Gen. i. to Ex. vi., does con- 

tain two original documents characterised by their 
separate use of the Divine Names and by other pecu- 
liarities of style? Of this there can be no reason- 
able doubt. We do find, not only scattered verses, 
but whole sections thus characterised. Throughout 
this portion of the Pentateuch the name Jehovah 
prevails in some sections, and Elohim in others. 
There are a few sections where both are employed 


vif. 4. For in yet seven 
days [ will send rain upon 
the earth forty days and 
hts, and I will plot 
@ substance which 


vii. 6. And Noah did ac- 
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Evoum, 

vi. 9. Noah a righteous 
man was perfect in his 

eneration. With Elohim 

cae wali. 

19. And of every livin 
thing of all flesh, two of al 
shalt thou bring into the 
ark to preserve alive with 
thee: male and female shall 
they be, 

20. Of fowl after their 
kind, and of cattle after 
their kind, of everything 
that creepeth on the ground 
after his kind, twe of all 
shall come unto thee that 
rite mayest preserve (them) 

ve . 


vi. 1%. And I, behold 1 
do bring the flood, waters 
upon the earth, to destroy all 
fleah wherein is the breath 
of, life, from under heaven, 
all that is in the earth shall 
perish. 

vi. 22. And Noah did ac- 


indifferently ; and there are, finally, sections of some 


length in which neither the one nor the other occurs, 


And we find moreover that in connexion with this 
use of the Divine Names there is also a distinctive 


and characteristic phraseology, The style and idiom 


of the Jehovah sections is not the same as the style 


and idiom of the Elohim sections, After Ex, vi. 


2-vii. 7, the name Elohim almost ceases to be cha- 
racteristic of whole sections; the only exceptions 


to this rule being Ex. xiii. 17-19 and chap. aviii. 


Such a phenomenon as this cannot be without sig- 
nificance. If, as Hengstenberg and those who agree 
with him would persuade us, the use of the Divine 
Names is to be accounted for throughout by a re- 
ference to their etymology—if the author uses the 
one when his design is to speak of God as the Cre- 
ator and the Judge, and the other when his object 


is to set forth God as the Redeemer—then it still 


cannot but appear remarkable that only up to a 
particular point do these names stamp separate sec- 


tions of the narrative, whereas afterwards all such 
distinctive criterion fails. 
the distinct use of the Divine names would scarcely 
of itself prove the point, that there are two docu- 
ments which form the groundwork of the existing 
Pentateuch. But there is other evidence pointing 
the same way. We find, for instance, the same 
story told by the two writers, and their two ac- 
counts manifestly interwoven ; and we find also cer- 
fain favourite words and phrases which distinguish 
the one writer from the other. (1.) In proof o 
the first, it is sufficient to read the 
In order to 
the 
cal 


ELoum. 


Elohim said to 
end of all flesh 
come before me, for the 
earth is filled with violence 

































Still this phenomenon of 


cording to all that Jehovab cording to all that Elohim 
commanded him, mmanded 


co him; so did he, 


Without carrying this parallelism further at length, 
we will merely indicate by references the traces of 
the two documents in the rest of the narrative of 
the Flood :— vii. 1, 6, on the Jehovah side, answer 
to vi. 18, vii. 11, on the Elohim side; vii. 7, 8, 9, 
17, 23, to vii. 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 21, 22; viii. 
21, 22, toix. 8, 9, 10, 11. (2.) But again we 
find that these duplicate narratives are characterized 
by peculiar modes of expression; and that, gene- 
rally, the Elohistic and Jehovistic sections have 
their own distinct and individual colouring. There 
is therefore, it seems, Fe ground for concluding 
that, besides some smaller independent documents, 
traces may be discovered of two original historical 
works, which form the basis of the present Book of 
Genesis and of the earlier chapters of Exodus. Of 
these there can be no doubt that the Elohistic is the 
earlier. The in Ex. vi. establishes this, as 
well as the matter and style of the document itself. 
Whether Moses himself was the author of either of 
these works is a different question. Both are pro- 
bably in the main as old as his time; the Elohistic 
certainly is, and perhaps older. 4, But we may 
now advance a step farther. There are certain re- 
ferences of time and place which clearly prove that 
the work, in its present form, is later than the 
time of Moses. When, for instance, it is said (Gen. 
xii, 6, comp. xiii. 7), ‘* And the Canaanite was then 
in the land,” the obvious meaning of such a remark 
seems to be that the state of things was different in 
the time of the writer; and the conclusion is that 
the words must have been written after the occup- 
ation of the land by the Israelites. The principal 
notices of time and place which have been alleged 
as bespeaking for the Pentateuch a later date are 
the following :—(a.) References of time. Ex. vi. 
26, 27, need not be regarded as a Jater addition, 
for it obviously sums up the genealogical register 
given just befere, and refers back to ver. 13, But 
it is more naturally reconcilable with some other 
yauthorship than that of Moses. Again, Ex. xvi. 
"33-36, though it must have been introduced after 
the rest of the book was written, may have been 
added by Moses himself, supposing him to have 
com the rest of the book. Moses there directs 
Aaron to lay up the manua before Jehovah, and 
then we read: ‘* As Jehovah ee oe 50 
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Anron laid it up before the Testimony ”’ (%. e. the 
Ark) “‘to be kept. And the children of Israel did 
ext manna forty years, until they came to a land 
inhabited; they did eat manna until they came unto 
the borders of the land of Canaan.” Then follows 
the remark, “‘ Now an omer is the tenth part of 
an ephah.” It is clear then that this passage was 
written not only after the Ark was made, but after 
the Israelites had entered the Promised Land. The 
difficulty is greater with a passage in the Book of 
Genesis. The genealogical table of Esau’s family 
(chap. xxxvi.) can scarcely be regarded as a later 
interpolation. It does not interrupt the order and 
connexion of the book; on the contrary, it is a most 
essential part of its structure; it is one of the ten 
“ generations” or genealogieal registers which form, 
so to speak, the backbone of the whole. Here we 
find the remark (ver. 31), ‘‘And these are the 
kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before there 
reigned any king over the children of Israel.” No 
unprejudiced person can read the words, “ before 
there reigned any king over the children of Israel,” 
without feeling that when they were written, kings 
had already n to reign over Israel. Either 
then we must admit that the Book of Genesis did 
not exist as a whole till the times of David and 
Solomon, or we must regard this particular verse as 
the interpolation of a later editor. Similar remarks 
may perhaps apply to Lev. xviii. 28. This un- 
doubtedly assumes the occupation of the Land of 
Canaan by the Israelites. The great difficulty con- 
nected with this passage, however, is that it is not 
a supplementary remark of the writer’s, but that 
the words are the words of God directing Moses 
what he is to say to the children of Israel (ver. 1). 
(6.) In several instances ulder names of places give 
place to those which came later into use in Canaan. 
In Gen. xiv. 14, and in Deut. xxxiv. 1, occurs the 
name of the well-known city of Dan. In Genesis 
we can only fairly account for its appearance by 
supposing that the old name Laish originally stood 
in the MS., and that Dan was substituted for it on 
some later revision. In Josh. xiv. 15 (comp. xv. 
13, 54) and Judg. i. 10 we are told that the ori- 
ginal name of Hebron before the conquest of Canaan 
was Kirjath-Arba. In Gen. xxiii. 2 the older name 
occurs, and the explanation is added (evidently by 
some one who wrote later than the occupation of 
Canaan), ‘ the same is Hebron.”’ Another instance 
of a similar kind is the occurrence of Hormah in 
Num. xiv. 45, xxi. 1-3, compared with Judg. i. 17. 
So far, then, judging the work simply by what we 
find in it, there is abundant evidence to show that, 
though the main bulk of it is Mosaic, certain de- 
tached portions of it are of later growth. We are 
not obliged, because of the late date of these por- 
tions, to bring down the rest of the book to later 
times.—III. We are now to consider the evidence 
lying outside of the Pentateuch itself, which bears 
upon its authorship and the probable date of its 
Composition. This evidence is of three kinds : first, 
direct mention of the work as already existing in the 
later books of the Bible ; secondly, the existence of a 
book substantially the same as the present Penta- 
teuch amongst the Samaritans; and, lastly, allusions 
less direct, such as historical references, quotations, 
and the like, which presuppose its existence. 1. We 
have direct evidence for the authorship of the Law 
in Josh. i. 7, 8, and vifi. 31, 84, xxiii. 6 (in xxiv. 
26), in all which places Moses is said to have 
written it. The Book of Judges does not speak of 


‘the book of the Law. 
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No direct mention of 1¢ 
occurs in the Books of Samuel. The first mention 
of the Law of Moses after the establishment of the 
monarchy is in David’s charge to his son Solomon, 
on his deathbed (1 K. ii. 3). The allusion seems 
to be to parts of Deuteronomy, and therefore favours 
the Mosaic authorship of that book (comp. viii. 9, 
53). In 2 K. xi. 12, “the testimony” is put 
into the hands of Joash at his coronation. This 
must have been a book containing either the whole 
of the Mossic law, or at least the Book of Deutero- 
nomy. In the Books of Chronicles far more fre 
quent mention is made of “the Law of Jehovah,” 
or “ the book of the Law of Moses ”—a fact which 
may be accounted for partly by the priestly character 
of those books (comp. 1 Chr. xvi. 40, xxii. 12, 13; 
2 Chr. xii. 1, xiv. 4, xv. 3, xvii. 9, xxv. 4, xxi. 
3, 4, 21, xxxiii, 8, xxxiv. 14, xxxv. 26). In Ezra 
and Nehemiah we have mention several times made 
of the Law of Moses, and here there can be no 
doubt that our present Pentateuch is meant; for 
we have no reason to suppose that any later revision 
of it took place. At this time, then, the existing 
Pentateuch was regarded as the work of Moses. 
The Books of Chronicles, though undoubtedly based 
upon ancient records, are probably in their present 
form as late as the time of Ezra. Hence it might 
be supposed that if the reference is to the present 
Pentateuch in Ezra, the present Pentateuch must 
also be referred to in Chronicles, But this does not 
follow. The Book of Ezra speaks of the Law as it 
existed in the time of the writer; the Books of 
Chronicles speak of it as it existed long before. 
Hence the author of the latter (who may have been 
Ezra), in making mention of the Law of Moses, r~ 
fers of course to that recension of it which existed 
at the particular periods over which his history 
travels, In Dan. ix. 11, 13, the Law of Moses is 
mentioned ; and here again a book differing in 
nothing from our present Pentateuch is pean 
meant. In the Prophets and in the Psalms, thoug 
there are many allusions to the Law, evidently ss 8 
written document, there are none as to its author- 
ship. 2. Conclusive proof of the early iat 
of the Pentateuch, it has been argued, exists 1 & 
fact that the Samaritans had their vile copies of it 
not differing very materially from those pos 
by the Joun except in a few passa sar 
probably been purposely tampered with and alte ‘A 
such for instance as Ex. xii. 40; Deut. xxvil. ® 
If this point could be satisfactorily connape 
should have a limit of time in one direction ee ¢ 
composition of the Pentateuch. It could not it 
been later than the times of the earliest kings. 
must have been earlier than the reign of aang 
and indeed than that of Saul. History eee 
altogether in doubt as to the time at a e 
Pentateuch was received by the Samaritans. | ie 
of it might have been left in the northern Kingv 
after Shalmaneser’s invasion, though this is at 7 
probable; or they might have been introduced Josiah. 
during the religious reforms of Hezekiah 0 aie 
But the actual condition of the Samaritan ** A 
teuch is against any such supposition. It pe +h 
remarkably with the existing Hebrew saat 
and that too in those which eur ts 
festly interpolations and corrections As te 


time of Ezra, that we must look for some hal 
adoption of the 
find after 


institution 


period to which to refer the 
of Moses by the Samaritans. This we 
the Babylonish exile, at the time of the 
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of the rival worship on Gerizim. Till the return 
‘\ from Babylon there is no evidence that the Samar- 
‘itans regarded the Jews with any extraordinary 
dislike or hostility. But the manifest distrust and 
suspicion with which Nehemiah met their advances 
when he was rebuilding the wails of Jerusalem pro- 
voked their wrath. From this time forward they 
were declared and open enemies, A full discussion 
of this question would be out of place here. We 
incline to the view of Prideaux, that the Samaritan 
Pentateuch was in fact a transcript of Ezra’s re- 
vised copy. The same view is virtually adopted by 
Gesenius. 3, We are now to consider evidence of a 
more indirect kind, which bears not so much on the 
Mosaic authorship as on the early existence of the 
work as a whole. This last circumstance, however, 
if satisfactorily made out, is, indirectly at least, 
an argument that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. 
Hengstenberg has tried to show that all the later 
books, by their allusions and quotations, presuppose 
the existence of the Books of the Law. He traces 
moreover the influence of the Law upon the whole 
life, civil and religious, of the nation after their 
settlement in the land of Canaan, Now, beyond all 
doubt, there are numerous most striking references, 
both in the Prophets and in-the Books of Kings, to 
passages which are found in our present Pentateuch. 
It is established in the most convincing manner 
that the legal portions of the Pentateuch already 
existed in writing before the separation of the two 
kingdoms. Even as regards the historical portions, 
there are often in the later books almost verbal 
coincidences of expression, which render it more 
than probable that these also existed in writing. 
But now if, as appears from the examination of 
all the extant Jewish literature, the Pentateuch 
existed as a canonical book; if, moreover, it was 
a book so well known that its words had become 
household words among the people; and if the pro- 
phets could appeal to it asa recognized and well- 
known document—how comes it to pass that in 
the reign of Josiah, one of the latest kings, its 
existence as a canonical book seems to have been 
almost forgotten? Yet such was evidently the fact. 
How are we to explain this surprise and alarm in 
the mind of Josiah, betraying as it does such utter 
uorance of the Book of the Law, and of the 
severity of its threatenings—except on the suppos- 
ition that as a written document it had well nigh 
perished? This must have been the case, and it is 
hot so extraordinary a fact perhaps as it appears 
at first sight. It is quite true that in the reign 
of Jehoshaphat pains had been taken to make the 
nation at large acquainted with the Law; but that 
was 300 years before, a period equal to that between 
the days of Luther and our own; and in such an 
interval great changes must have taken place. It 
1s true that in the reign of Ahaz the prophet Isaiah 
directed the people to tarn “ to the Law and to the 
Testimony ;” and Hezekiah, who succeeded Ahaz, 
had no dovbt reigned in the spirit of the prophet’s 
advice. But the next monarch was guilty of out- 
Tageous wickedness, and filled Jerusalem with idols. 
How great a desolation might one wicked prince 
effect, especially during a lengthened reign! To 
this we must add, that at no time, in all proba- 
bility, Were there many copies of the Law existing 
in writing. It was probably then the custom, as it 
‘till is in the East, to trust largely to the memory 
for its transmission. The ritual would easily be 
perpetuated by the mere force of observance, though 
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much of it doubtless became perverted, and some 
part of it perhaps obsolete, through the neglect of 
the priests. The command of Meses, which laid 
upon the king the obligation of making a copy of 
the Law for himself, had of course long been disre- 
garded. Here and there perhaps only some prophet 
or righteous man possessed a copy of the sacred 
book. The bulk of the nation were without it. 
The oral transmission of the Law and the living 
witness of the prophets had superseded the written 
document, till at last it had become so scarce as to 
be almost unknown. On carefully weighing all the 
evidence hitherto adduced, we can hardly question, 
without a literary scepticism which would be most 
unreasonable, that the Pentateuch is to a very con- 
siderable extent as early as the time of Moses, 
though it may have undergene many later revi- 
sions and corrections, the last of these being cer- 
tainly as late as the time of Ezra, But as regards 
any direct and unimpeachable testimony to the 
composition of the whole work by Moses we have 
it not. Only one book out of the five—that of 
Deuteronomy—claims in express terms to be from 
his hand. And yet, strange to sy, this is the very 
book in which modern criticism refuses most pe- 
remptorily to admit the claim. It is of importance 
therefore to consider this question separately. All 
allow that the Book of the Covenant in Exodus, 
perhaps a great part of Leviticus and some part of 
Numbers, were written by Israel’s greatest leader 
and prophet. But Deuteronomy, it is alleged, is in 
style and purpose so utterly unlike the genuine 
writings of Moses that it is quite impossible to 
believe that he is the author, But how then set 
aside the express testimony of the book itself? 
How explain the fact that Moses is there said to 
have written all the words of this Law, to have 
consigned it to the custody of the priests, and te 
have charged the Levites sedulously to preserve it 
by the side of the ark? Only by the bold assertion 
that the fiction was invented by a ‘.ater writer, 
who chose to personate the great Lawgiver in order 
to give the more colour of consistency to his work ! 
But, besides the fact that Deuteronomy claims to 
have been written by Moses, there is other evid- 
ence which establishes the great antiquity of the 
book, 1. It is remarkable for its allusions to Egypt, 
which are just what would be expected supposing 
Moses to have been the author. In xx. 5 there is 
an allusion to Egyptian regulations in time of war ; 
in xxv. 2 to the Egyptian bastinado; in xi. 10 to 
the Egyptian mode of irrigation. Again, among 
the curses threatened are the sicknesses of Egypt, 
xxviii. 60 (comp. vii. 15). According to xxviii. 
68, Egypt is the type of all the oppressors of Israel. 
Lastly, references to the sojourning in Egypt are 
numerous (vi. 21-23; see also vii. 8, 18, xi. 3). 
The phraseology of the book, and the archaisms 
found in it, stamp it as of the same age with the 
rest of the Pentateuch. 2. A fondness for the use 
of figures is another peculiarity of Deuteronomy. 
See xxix. 17, 18, xxviii. 13, 44, i. 31, 44, viii. 5, 
xxviii. 29, 49. The results are most surprising 
when we compare Deuteronomy with the Book of 
the Covenant (Ex. xix.-xxiv.) on the one hand, and 


with Ps. xc. (which is said to be Mosaic) on the — 


other, In addition to all these peculiarities which 
are arguments for the Mosaic authorship of the 
Book, we have here, too, the evidence strong and 
clear of post-Mosaic times and writings. The attempt 
by a wrong interpretation of 2 K., xxii, and 2 Chr. 
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xxxiv. to bring down Deuteronomy as low as the 
time of Manasseh fails utterly. A century earlier 
the Jewish prophets borrow their words and their 
thoughts from Deuteronomy. Since, then, not 
only Jeremiah and Ezekiel, but Amos and Hosea, 
Isainh and Micah, speak in the words of Deutero- 
nomy, as well as in words borrowed from other por- 
tions of the Pentateuch, we see at once how un- 
tenable is the theory of those who, like Ewald, 
maintain that Deuteronomy was composed during 
the reign of Manasseh, or, as Vaihinger does, during 
that of Hezekiah. But, in truth, the Book speaks 
for itself. No imititor could have written in such 
a strain. We scarcely need the express testimony 
of the work to its own authorship. But, having 
it, we find all the internal evidence conspiring to 
show that it came from Moses. We therefore de- 
clare unhesitatingly for the Mosaic authorship of 
Deuteronomy. Briefly, then, to sum up the results 
of our inquiry. 1. The Book of Genesis rests 
chiefly on documents much earlier than the time of 
Moses, though it was probably brought to very 
nearly its present shape either by Moses himself, or 
by one of the elders who acted under him. 2. The 
Books of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, are to a 
great extent Mosaic, Besides those portions which 
are expressly declared to have: been written by him, 
other portions, and especially the legal sections, 
were, if not actually written, in all probability dic- 
tated by him. 3. Deuteronomy, excepting the con- 
cluding part, is entirely the work of Moses, as it 
professes to be. 4. It is not probable that this was 
written before the three preceding books, because 
the legislation in Exodus and Leviticus as being the 
more formal is manifestly the earlier, whilst Deu- 
teronomy is the spiritual interpretation and applic- 
ation of the Law. But the letter is always before 
the spirit; the thing before its interpretation. 5. 
The tirst composition of the Pentateuch as a whole 
could not have taken place till after the Israelites 
entered Canaan. It is probable that Joshua, and 
the elders who were associated with him, would 
provide for its formal arrangement, custody, and 
transmission, 6. The whole work did not finally 
assume its present shape till its revision was under- 
taken by Ezra after the return from the Babylonish 
Captivity. 

Pentecost (Ex. xxiii. 16), “ the feast of harvest, 
the first fruits of thy labours:” (Ex. xxxiv. 22; 
Deut. xvi, 10) ‘“‘the feast of weeks: (Num. 
xxviii, 26, cf. Lev. xxiii. 17) “the day of first 
fruits.” The second of the great festivals of the 
Hebrews. It fell in due course on the sixth day of 
Sivan, and its rites, according to the Law, were re- 
stricted to a single day. The most important pas- 
sages relating to it are, Ex. xxiii. 16, Lev. xxiii. 
15-22, Num. xxviii. 26-31, Deut. xvi. 9-12.—I. 
The time of the festival was calculated from the 
second day of the Passover, the 16th of Nisan. 
The Law prescribes that a reckoning should be kept 
from “ the morrow alter the Sabbath ” (Lev. xxiii. 
11, 15) to the morrow after the completion of' the 
seventh week, which would of course be the fiftieth 
day (Lev. xxiii. 15,16; Deut. xvi. 9). The fifty 
days formally included the period of grain-harvest, 
commencing with the offering of the first sheaf of 
the barley-harvest in the Passover, and ending with 
that of the two first loaves which were made from 
the wheat-harvest, at this festival. It was the 
offering of these two loaves which was the distin- 
guishing rite of the day of Peutecost. They were 
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to be leavened, Each loaf was to contain the tenth 
of an ephah (1.6. about 34 quarts) of the tinest 
wheat-flour of the new crop (Lev. xxiii. 17), The 
flour was to be the produce of the land. The loaves, 
along with a peace-offering of two lambs of the 
first year, were to be waved before the Lord and 
given to the priests, At the same time a speci 
sacrifice was to be made of seven lambe of the first 
year, one young bullock and two rams, as a burnt- 
offering (accompanied by the proper meat and drink 
offerings), and a kid for a sin-offering (Lev. xxiii. 
18, 19). Besides these offerings, if we adopt the 
interpretation of the Rabbinical writers, it appears 
that an addition was made to the daily sacrifice of 
two bullocks, one ram, and seven lambs, as a burnt- 
offering (Num. xxviii, 27). At this, as well as the 
other festivals, a free-will offering was to be made 
by each person who came to the sanctuary, accord- 
ing to his circumstances (Deut. xvi. 10). It would 
seem that its festive character k of a more 
free and hospitable liberality than that of the Pass- 
over, which was rather of the kind which belongs 
to the mere family gathering. In this respect, it 
resembled the Feast of Tabernacles, The Levite, 
the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, were to 
be brought within its influence (Deut, xvi. 11, 
14). The mention of the glennings to be left in the 
fields at harvest for “the poor and the stranger, 
in connexion with Pentecost, may perhaps havea bear- 
ing on the liberality which belonged to the festival 
(Lev. xxiii. 22). At Pentecost (as at the Passover) 
the people were to be reminded of their bondage in 
Egypt, and they were especially admonished of their 
obligation to keep the divine law (Deut. xvi. 12). 
—I/. Of the information to be gathered from 
Jewish writers respecting the observance of Pente- 
cost, the following particulars appear to be the best 
worthy of notice. The flour for the loaves was 
sifted with peculiar care twelve times over. They 
were made either the day before, or, in the event of 
a Sabbath preceding the day of Pentecost, two days 
before the occasion. The two lambs for 8 peace 
offering were to be waved by the priest, iy 
they were slaughtered, along with the loaves, : 
afterwards the loaves were waved a second a 
along with the shoulders of the lambs. One : 
was given to the high-priest and the other to the 
ordinary priests who officiated. The bread was 
eaten that same night in the Temple, and no frag 
ment of it was suffered to remain till the morniag: 
Although, according to the Law, the satire 
Pentecost lasted but a single day, the Jews ia lereith 
countries, since the Captivity, have prolonged it = 
two days.=III. Doubts have been cast oa the ok 
mon interpretation of Acts ii, 1, according to sha 
the Holy Ghost was given to the Lae on 
day of Pentecost. Lightfoot contends that the pass 
age means, when the day of Pentecost had st 
The question on what day of the week this en 
cost fell, must of course be determined by rae . 
in which the doubt is solved regarding the Y he 
which the Last Supper was eaten. If ie 
legal paschal supper, on the 14th of Nisan, an 
Sabbath during which our Lord lay in rear 
was the day of the omer, Pentecost must UAVs = 
lowed on the a eal Baa if the 

eaten on the 13 e was et 
14th, the Sunday of the gelipeceet A 
been the day of the omer, and Pentoooet ri is 
occurred on the first day of the week sAt¥. aig? 
no clear notice in the Scriptures of axry historical 
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nificance belonging to Pentecost. But most of the 
Jews of later times have regarded the day as the 
commemoration of the giving of the Law on Mount 
Sinai.——V,. If the feast of Pentecost stood without 
an organic connexion with any other rites, we should 
have po certain warrant in the Old Testament for 
regarding it as more than the divinely appointed 
solemn thanksgiving for the yearly supply of the 
most useful sort of food. But it was, as we have 
seen, essentially linked on to the Passover, that 
festival which, above all others, expressed the fact 
of a race chosen and separated from other nations, 
It was not an insulated day. It stood as the cul- 
minating point of the Pentecostal season. If the 
offering of the omer was a supplication for the 
Divine blessing on the harvest which was just com- 
mencing, and the offering of the two loaves was a 
thanksgiving for its completion, each rite was 
brought into a higher significance in consequence of 
the omer forming an integral part of the Passover. 

Pen'uel. The usual, aud possibly the original, 
form of the name of a place which first appears 
under the slightly ditferent form of PENIEL (Gen. 
xxxii, 30, 31). From this narrative it is evident 
that it lay somewhere between the torrent Jabbok 
and Succoth (comp. xxxii. 22 with xxxiii. 17, and 
Judg. viii. 5, 8). Succoth has been identified with 
tolerable certainty at Sakdé, but no trace has yet 
been found of Penuel, 

Pe'or. A mountain in Moab, from whence, after 
having without effect ascended the lower or less 
sacred summits of Bamoth-Baal and Pisgah, the 
prophet Balaam was cunducted by Balak tor his 
tinal conjurations (Num. xxiii. 28 only). Peor— 
or more uccurately, “the Peor”’—was “ facing 
Jeshimon.” The same thing is said of Pisgah. But 
unfortunately we are as yet ignorant of the position 
of all three, so that nothing can be interred from 
this specification, In the Onomasticon (“ Fogor ;”” 
** Bethphogor ;"” “* Danaba”’) it is stated to be above 
the town of Libias (the ancient Beth-aram), and 
opposite Jericho.—-2, In four passages (Num. xxv. 
18, twice; xxxi. 16; Josh. xxii, 17) Peor occurs as 
a contraction for Baal-peor. 

Per'azim, Mount. A name which occurs in Is. 
xxviii. 21 only,—unless the place which it desig- 
nates be identical with the BaaL-PERAZIM men- 
tioned as the scene of one of David's victories over 
the Philistines, The commentators almost unanim- 
ously take the reference to be to David’s victories, 
above alluded to, at Baal Perazim, and Gibeon 
(Gesenius ; Strachey), or to the former of these on 
the one hand, and Jgshua’s slaughter of the Ca- 
naanites at Gibeon and Baeth-horon on the other 
(Eichhorn ; Rosenmijller ; Michaelis). 

Per’esh. The son of Mashir by his wife Maachah 
(1 Chr, vii, 16), 

Per'ez. The “children of Perez,” or Pharez, 
“ eae of nage appear to have been a family of 

iportance for turies (1 Chr. xxvii. 3; 
Nea. many centuries (1 C | xxvii, 3; 

Per'es-Us'sa, 1 Chr. xiii. 11; and 

Per’es-Us'sah, 2 Sam. vi. 8. The title which 
David conferred on the threshing-floor of Nachon, 
or Cidon, in commemoration of the sudden death 
of Uzzah: “ And David was wroth because Jehovah 
had broken this breach on Uzzah and he called the 
place  Uzzah’s breaking ’ unto thisday.” The situa- 
tion of the spot is not known. 

; P The free use of perfumes was pecu- 
liarly grateful to the Orientals (Prov. xxvii. 9), 
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whose olfactory nerves are more than usually sensi« 
tive to the offensive smells engendered by the heat 
of their climate. The Hebrews manufactured their 
perfumes chiefly from spices imported from Arabia, 
though to a certain extent a!so from aromatic plants 
growing in their own country. The modes iu 
which they applied them were various, Perfumes 
entered largely into the Temple service, in the two 
forms of incense and ointment (Ex. xxx. 22-38). 
Nor were they les used in private life: not ouly 
were thoy applied to the person, but to garments 
(Ps. xlvy. 8; Cant. iv. 11), and to articles of fur- 
niture, such as beds (Prov. vii. 17). On the 
arrival ot a guest the same compliments were pro- 
bably paid in ancient as in modern times (Dan. ii. 
46). When a royal personage went abroad in his 
litter, attendants threw up “pillars of smoke” 
about his path (Cant. iii. 6). The use of perfumes 
was omitted in times of mourning, whence the allu- 
sion in Is, iii, 24. 

Per’ga, an ancient and important city of Pam- 
phylia (Acts xiii. 13), situated ou the river Cestius, 
at 2 distance of 60 stadia from its mouth, and cele- 
brated in antiquity for the worship of Artemis 
(Diana), whose temple stood on a hill outside the town. 

Per'gamos. A city of Mysia, about three miles 
to the N. of the river Bakyr-tchai, the Caicus of 
antiquity, and twenty miles from its present mouth, 
The name was originally given to a remarkable hill, 
presenting a conical appearance when viewed from 
the plain. The local legends attached a sacred cha- 
racter to this place. Lysimachus, one of Alexan- 
der’s successors, deposited tere an enormous sum— 
no Jess than 9000 talents—in the care of an Asiatic 
eunuch named Philetaerus, In the troublous times 
which followed the break up of the Macedonian 
conquests, this officer betrayed his trust, and suc- 
ceeded in retaining the treasure and transmitting it 
at the end of twenty years to his nephew Eumenes, 
a petty dynast in the neighbourhood. Eumenes was 
succeeded by his cousin Attalus, the founder of the 
Attalic dynasty of Pergamene kings, who by allying 
himself with the rising Roman power laid the found- 
ation of the future greatness of his house. His 
successor, Eumenes II., was rewarded for his fidelity 
to the Romans in their wars with Antiochus and 
Perseus by a gift of all the territory which the 
former had possessed to the north of the Taurus 
range. The Attalic dynasty terminated B.c. 133, 
when Attalus JII., dying at an early age, made the 
Romans his heirs, bis dominions formed the pro- 
vince of Asia propa, The sumptuousness of the 
Attalic princes had raised Pergamos to the rank of 
the first city in Asia as regards splendour. It was 
a sort of union of a pagan cathedral city, an uni- 
versity town, and a royal residence, embellished 
during a succession of years by kings who all had a 
passion for expenditure and ample means of gratify- 
ing it. Under the Attalic kings, Pergamos became 
a city of temples, devoted to sensuous worship ; 
and being in its origin, according to pagan notions, 
a sacred place, might not unnaturally be viewed by 
Jews and Jewish Christians, as one ‘‘ where was 


the throne of Satan” (Rev. ii. 13), After the ex- | 


tinction of its independence, the sacred character of 
Pergamos seems to have been put even more pro- 
minently forward. In the time of Martial, Aescu- 
lapius had acquired so much prominence that he 
is called Pergameus deus. From the circumstance 
of this notoriety of the Pergamene oo us, from 
the title Lwrhp being given to him, from the serpent 
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being his characteristic emblem, and from the fact | however, with somewhat greater distinctness on 
that the medical practice of antiquity included | several occasions (Gen. xiii. 7, xxxiv. 30; Judg. i. 
charms and incantations among its agencies, it has| 4,5; 2 Esdr. i. 21). The notice in the book of 
been supposed that the expressions “the threne | Judges lecates them in the southern part of the 
of Satan” and “where Satan dwelleth,” have an, Holy Land. Another independent and equally re- 
especial reference to this one pagan deity, and not to markable fragment of the history of the conquest 
the whole city as a sort of focus of idolatrous wor- | seems to speak of them as occupying, with the Re- 
ship. But although undoubtedly the Aesculapius phaim, or giants, the “forest country ” on the western 
worship of Pergamos was the most famous, yet an tlanks of Mount Carmel (Josh. xvii. 15-18), The 
inscription of the time of Marcus Antoninus dis- signification of the name is not by any means clear, 
tinctly puts Zeus, Athené, Dionysus, and Asclepius | It possibly meant rustics, dwellers in open, unwalled 
in a co-ordinate rank, as all being special tutelary | villages, which are denoted by a similar word. 

deities of Pergamos. It seems unlikely, therefore, Persep'olis is mentioned only in 2 Mace, ix. 2. 
that the expressions above quoted should be so in-| It was the capital of Persia Proper, and the occas- 
terpreted as to isolate one of them from the rest. | ional residence of the Persian court from the time 
It may be added, that the charge against a portion of Darius Hystaspis, who seems to have been its 
of the Pergamene Church that some among them | founder, to the invasion of Alexander, Its wanton 
were of the school of Balaam, whese policy was | destruction by that conqueror is well known, Per- 
to put a stumbling-block before the children of | sepolis has been regarded by many as identical with 
Israel, by inducing them to eat things sacrificed to Pasargadae, the famous capital of Cyrus. But the 
idols and to commit fornication (Rev. ii. 14), is in | positions are carefully distinguished by a number 
both its particulars very inappropriate to the Aescul- | of ancient writers, and the ruins, which are iden- 
apian ritual, It points rather to the Dienysus and | tified beyond any reasonable doubt, show that the 


Aphroditd worship. two places were more than 40 miles apart. Pasar- 
Per'ida. ‘The children of Perida returned from | gadae was at Murganb, where the tomb of Cyrus 
Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 57). may still be seen; Persepolis was 42 miles to the 


Per'izzite, the, and Per'izzites. One of the} south of this, near Istakher, on the site now called 
nations inhabiting the Land of Promise before and | the Chehl-Minar or Forty Pillars. Here, on & plat- 
at the time of its conquest by Israel. They are) form hewn out of the solid rock, the sides of which 
continually mentioned in the formula so frequently | face the four cardinal points, are the remains of two 
occurring te express the Promised Land (Gen. xv. great palaces, built respectively by Darius Hystaspis 
20; Ex. iii, 8, 17, xxiii, 23, xxxiii. 2, xxxiv. 115] and his son Xerxes, besides a number of other edi- 
Deut. vii. 1, xx. 17; Josh, iii, 10, ix. 1, xxiv. 113] fices, chiefly temples. They are of great extent and 
Judg. iii. 5; Ezr. ix. 1; Neh. ix. 8). They appear, ' magnificence, covering an area of many acres. 


«wesre 








Per seus, the eldest son of Philip V. and last | of the ancient appellation. This tract was ra 
king of Macedonia. After his father’s death (B.c. | on the west, by Susiana or Elam, on the n 
179) he continued the preparations for the renewal Media, on ‘the south by the Above 
of the war with Rome, which was seen to be in- | the east by Carmania, the modern Kerman. “or to 
evitable. In B.c. 168 he was defeated by L. Aemi- | this miserable region is a tract very far super?’ 
lius Paullus at Pydna, and shortly afterwards sur- | it, consisting of rocky mountains— many 
rendered with his family to his conquerors. The| of Zagros, among which are found a 0m s the 
defeat of Perseus put an end to the independence of | fertile valleys and plains, especially a 
Macedonia, and extended even to Syria the terror of | north, in the vicinity of Shiraz. 
the Roman name (1 Mace. viii. 5). portant stream, the Bendamtr, erdasht 

Per'sia was strictly the name of a tract of no | through the beautiful valley of Jf F 
very large dimensions on the Persian Gulf. which | the ruins of Persepolis, is then separa’ tion, and, 
is stili known as Fars, or Farsistan, a corruption | merous channels for the purpose of immga 
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after fertilizing a large tract of country (the district 
of Kurjan), ends its course in the salt lake of Bak- 
tigan, Further north an arid country again suc- 
ceeds, the outskirts of the Great Desert, which 
extends from Kerman to Mazenderan, and from 
Kashan to Lake Zerrah. The chief towns were 
Pasargadae, the ancient, and Persepolis, the later 
capital. While the district of Fars is the true 
original Persia, the name is more commonly applied, 
both in Scripture and by profane authors, to the 
entire tract which came by degrees to be included 
within the limits of the Persian Empire. This 
empire extended at one time from India on the east 
to Egypt and Thrace upon the west, and included, 
besides portions of Europe and Africa, the whole of 
Western Asia between the Black Sea, the Caucasus, 
the Caspian, and the Jaxartes upon the north, the 
Arabian desert, the Persian Gulf, and the Indian 
Ocean upon the south. The only passage in Scrip- 
ture where Persia designutes the tract which has 
been called above “ Persia Proper’? is Ez. xxxviii. 5. 
Elsewhere the Empire is intended. 

Persians. The name of the people who inhab- 
ited the country called above “ Persia Proper,” 
and who thence conquered a mighty empire. There 
is reason to believe that the Persians were of the 
same race as the Medes, both being branches of 
the great Aryan stock.=1, Character of the nation. 
—The Persians were a people of lively and im- 
pressible minds, brave and impetuous in war, witty, 
passionate, for Orientals truthful, not without some 
spirit of generosity, and of more intellectual capacity 
than the generality of Asiatics, In the times an- 
terior to Cyrus they were noted for the simplicity of 
their habits, which offered a strong contrast to the 
luxuriousness of the Medes; but from the date of 
the _Median overthrow, this simplicity began to 
decline, Polygamy was commonly practised among 
them, They were fond of the pleasures of the 
table. In war they fought bravely, but without 
discipline. Reliyion.—The religion which the 
Persians brought with them into Persia Proper 
seems to have been of a very simple character, 
differing from natural religion in little, except that 
It was deeply tainted with Dualism. Like the 
other Aryans, the Persians worshipped one Supreme 
God, whom they called Aura-mazda ‘Oromasdes }— 
A term signifying (as is believed) “‘ the Great Giver 
of Life.” The royal inscriptions rarely mentioned 
any other god. Occasionally, however, they in- 
dicate a slight and modified polytheism. Oromasdes 
is “the chief of the gods,” so that there are other 
gods besides him; and the highest of these is evid- 
ently Mithra, whe is sometimes invoked to protect 
the monarch, and is beyond a doubt identical with 

the sun.” Entirely separate from these—their 
active resister and antagonist—was Afhriman (Ari- 
manius) ‘‘the Death-dealing’"—the powerful, and 
(probably) self-existing Evil Spirit, from whom war, 
disense, frost, hail, poverty, sin, death, and all 
other evils, had their origin. The character of the 
original Persian worship was simple. They were 
not destitute of temples, as Herodotus asserts; but 
pent had probably no altars, and certainly no images. 
Pinter do they appear to have had any priests. 

rom the first entrance of the Persians, as immi- 
reba into their new territory, they were probably 
ee into contact with a form of religion very 
ferent from their own, Magianism, the religion 
of the Seythic or Turanian population of Western 
Asia, had long been dominant over the greater por- 
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tion of the region lying between Mesopotamia aud 
India. The essence ot this religion was worship of 
the elements—more especially, of the subtlest of 
all, fire. The simplicity of the Aryan religion was 
speedily corrupted by its contact with this powerful 
rival, There was a short strugyle for pre-eminence, 
after which the rival systems came tu terms.== 
3. Language.—The language of the ancient Per- 
sians was closely akin to the Sanskrit, or ancient 
language of India. Modern Persian is its degenerate 
representative, being, as it is, a motley idiom, 
largely impregnated with Arabic.—4. Division into 
tribes, §c.—Herodotus tells us that the Persians 
were divided into ten tribes, of which thice were 
noble, three agricultural, and four nomadic.—5, 
History.—In remote antiquity it would appear that 
the Persians dwelt in the region east of the Caspian, 
or possibly in a tract still nearer India. The first — 
Fargard of the Vendidad seems to describe their 

wanderings in these countries, and shows the ge- 
nerul line of their progress to have been from east 
to west, down the course of the Oxus, and then, 
along the southern shores of the Caspian Sea, to 
Rhages, and Media, It ix impossible to determine 
the period of these movements; but there can be no 
doubt that they were anterior to B.c. 880, at which 
time the Assyrian kings seem for the first time to 
have come in contact with Aryan tribes east ot 
Mount Zagros, It is uncertain whether they are 
to be identified with the Bartsu or Partsu of the 
Assyrian monuments, If so, we may say that from 
the middle of the 9th to the middle of the 8th 
century B.C. they occupied south-eastern Armenia, 
but by the end of the 8th century had removed into 
the country, which thenceforth went by their name. 
The leader of this last migration would seem to 
have been a certain Achaemenes, who was recog- 
nized as king of the newly-occupied territory, aud 
founded the famous dynasty of the Achaemenidae, 
about B.c. 700. Very little is known of the his- 
tory of Persia between this date and the revolt and 
accession of Cyrus the Great, near a century and a 
half later. Of the circumstances under which this 
revolt took place we have no certain knowledge. 
We must be content to know that after about seventy 
or eighty years of subjection, the Persians revolted 
from the Medes, engaged in a bloody struggle with 
them, and finally succeeded, not only in establishing 
their independence, but in changing places with 
their masters, and becoming the ruling people. 
The probable date of the revolt is B.c. 558. Its 
success, by transferring to Persia the dominion pre- 
viously in the possession of the Medes, placed her 
at the head of an empire. the bounds of which were 
the Halys upon the west, the Euxine upon the 
north, Babylonia upon the south, and upon the east 
the salt desert of Iran. As usual in the East, this 
success led on to others. Cyrus defeated Croesus, 
and added the Lydian empire to his dominions. 
This conquest was followed closely by the submis- 
sion of the Greek settlements on the Asiatic coast, 
and by the reduction of Caria, Caunus, and Lycia. 
The empire was soon afterwards extended greatly 
towards the north-east and east. Cyrus rapidly 
overran the flat countries beyond the Caspian, after 
which he seems to have pushed his conquests still 
further to the east, adding to his dominions the 
districts of Herat, Cabul, Candahar, Seistan, and 
Beloochistan, which were thenceforth included in 
the empire. In u.c. 539 or 548, Babylon was 
attacked, and after a stout defence fell before his 
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irresistible bands, This vittory first brought the 
Persians into contact with the Jews, The con- 
querors found in Babylon an oppressed race—like 
themselves, abhorrers of idols—and professors of a 
religion in which to a great extent they could sym- 
pathize. This race Cyrus determined to restore to 
their own country; which he did by the remark- 
able edict recorded in the first chapter of Ezra (Ezr. 
i. 2-4). He was slain in an expedition against the 
Massagetae or the Derbices, after a reign of twenty- 
nine years, Under his son and successor, Cam- 
byses III., the conquest of Egypt took place (B.C. 
525). This prince appears to be the Ahasuerus of 
Ezra (iv. 6). In the absence of Cambyses with the 
army, @ conspiracy was formed against him at 
court, and a Magian priest, Gomates (Gaumata) 
by name, professing to be Smerdis (Bardtya), the 
son of Cyrus, whom his brother, Cambyses, had 
put to death secretly, obtained quiet possession of 
the throne. Cambyses despairing of the recovery 
of his crown, ended his life by suicide. His reign 
had lasted seven years and five months. Gomates 
the Magian found himself thus, without a struggle, 
master of Persia (B.C. 522), His situation, how- 
ever, was one of great danger and difficulty. There 
is reason to believe that he owed his elevation to 
his fellow-religionists, whose object in placing him 
upon the throne was to secure the triumph of Ma- 
_gianism over the Dualism of the Persians. He re- 
versed the policy of Cyrus with respect to the Jews, 
and forbad by an edict the further building of the 
‘Temple (Ezr. iv. 17-22). Darius, the son of Hys- 
taspes, headed a revolt against him, which in a 
short time was crowned with complete success. 
The reign of Gomates lasted seven months. The 
first efforts of Darius were directed to the re-esta- 
blishment of the Oromasdian religion in all its 
jurity. Appealed to, in his second year, by the 
Jews, who wished to resume the construction of 
their Temple, he not only allowed them, confirming 
the decree of Cyrus, but assisted the work by 
grants from his own revenues, whereby the Jews 
were able to complete the Temple as early as his 
sixth year (Ezr. vi. 1-15). During the first part 
of the reign of Darius the tranquillity of the empire 
was disturbed by numerous revolts. His courage 
and activity, however, seconded by the valour of 
his Persian troops and the fidelity of some satraps, 
carried him successfully through these and other 
similar difficulties; and the result was, that, after 
five or six years of struggle, he became as firmly 
seated on his throne as any previous monarch. His 
talents as an administrator were, upon this, brought 
into play. On the whole he must be prouounced, 
next to Cyrus, the greatest of the Persian monarchs. 
The latter part of his reign was, however, clouded 
by reverses. The disaster of Mardonius at Mount 
Athos was followed shortly by the defeat of Datis 
at Marathon; and before any attempt could be 
made to avenge that blow, Egypt rose in revolt 
(B.c. 486}, massacred its Persian garrison, and 
declared itself independent. In the palace at the 
aame time there was dissension; and when, after a 
reign of thirty-six years, the fourth Persian monarch 
died (B.c, 485), leaving his throne to a young prince 
of strong and ungoverned passions, it was evident 
that the empire had reached its highest point of 
greatness, and was already verging towards its de- 
cline. The first act of Xerxes was to reduce Egypt 
to subjection (B,c, 484), after which he began at 
guce to make preparations for his invasion of Greece. 
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It is probable that he was the Ahasuerus of Esther. 
It is unnecessary to give an account of the well- 
known expedition against Greece, which ended s0 
disastrously for the invaders. Duriag the rest of 
the reign of Xerxes, and during part of that of his 
son and successor, Artaxerxes, Persia continued at 
war with the Greeks, who destroyed her fleets, 
plundered her coasts, and stirred up revolt in her 
provinces; but at last, in B.C. 449, a peace wis 
concluded between the two powers, who then con- 
tinued on terms of amity for half'a century. A 
conspiracy in the seraglio having carried off Xerxes 
(Bc. 465), Artaxerxes his son, called by the Greeks 
Maxpéxeip, or ‘* Long-Handed,” succeeded him, 
after an interval of seven months, during which 
the conspirator Artabanus occupied the throne, 
This Artaxerxes, who reigned forty years, is beyond 
a doubt the king of that name who stood in such s 
friendly relation towards Ezra (Ezr. vii. 11-28) 
and Nehemiah (Neh, ii. 1-9, &c.). He is the last 
of the Persian kings who had any special connexion 
with the Jews, and the last but one mentioned in 
Scripture. His successors were Xerxes IL, Sog- 
dianus, Dariua Nothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Ar- 
taxerxes Ochus, and Darius Codomannus, who is 
probably the “Darius the Persian ” of Nehemiah 
(xii, 22), These mouarchs reigned from B.C. 424 
to B.C. 330. The collapse of the empire under the 
attack of Alexander is well known, and requires no 
description here. On the division of Alexander's 
dominions among his generals Persia fell to the 
Seleucidae, under whom it continued till after the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes, when the conquering 
Parthians advanced their frontier to the Euphratey 
and the Persians became included among 
subject-tribes (B.c. 164). Still their nationality 
was not obliterated. In a.D, 226, the Persians 
shook off the yoke of their oppressors, and once 
more became:a nation. 
Persis, A Christian woman at 
12) whom St. Paul salutes. 
Per'uda. The same as PERIDA 
Pestilence. [PLAcvE.] ; 
Peter. His original name was Simon, '. ¢ 
« hearer.” He was the son of a mun named Jonss 
(Matt, xvi, 17; John i, 43, xxi, 16), and we 
brought up in his father’s occupation, 4 fisherman 
on the sea of Tiberias, He and his brother Andrew 
were partners of John and James, the sous 0 
Zebedee, who had hired servants ; and from various 
indications in the sacred narrative we are led to the 
conclusion that their social position brought wii 
into contact with men of education. The Alaa 
did not live, as a mere labouring man, in & et 
the sea-side, but first at Bethsaida, and afterwal 
in a house at Capernaum, belonging to himself or 
his mother-in-law, which must have been rather . 
large one, since he received in it not only our Lore 
and his fellow-disciples, but multitudes who were 
attracted by the miracles and preaching of Jesus. 
It is not probable that he and his brother nt 
wholly uneducated, The statement in Acts iv. , 
that “the council perceived they (#.¢. Peter al X 
John) were unlearned and ignorant men, em 
incompatible with this assumption. The trans a 
of the e in the A.V. is rather exaggera’’’ 
the word rendered “ unlearned” being nearly equ 
valent to “laymen,” #.¢, men of ordinary educa- 
tion, as contrasted with those who were . 
trained in the schools of the Rabbis. ee pee 
of the Apostles was of course the form 0 ramus 


Rome (Rom. xvi. 


(er. ii. 55). 
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spoken in northern Palestine, a sort of patois, partly 
Hebrew, but more nearly allied to the Syriac. It is 
doubtful whether our Apostle was acquainted with 
Greek in early life. Within a few years after his 
call he seems to have conversed fluently in Greek 
with Cornelius. The style of both of Peter’s 
Epistles indicates a considerable knowledge of Greek 
—it is pure and accurate, and in tical 
structure equal to that of Paul. That may, 
however, be accounted for by the fact, for which 
there is very ancient authority, that Peter em- 
ployed an interpreter in the composition of his 
Epistles, if not in his ordinary intercourse with 
foreigners. It is on the whole probable that he 
had some rudimental knowledge of Greek in early 
life) which may have been afterwards extended 
when the need was felt, That he was an affection- 
ute husband, married in early life to a wife who 
accompanied him in his Apostolic journeys, are 
fucts inferred from Scripture, while very ancient 
traditions, recorded by Clement of Alexandria and 
by other early but less trustworthy writers, inform 
us that her name was Perpetua, that she bore a 
daughter, or perhaps other children, and suffered 
martyrdom. It is uncertain at what age he was 
called by our Lord. The general impression of the 
Fathers is that he was an old man at the date uf 
his death, a.D. 64, but this need not imply that he 
was much older than our Lord. He was probably 
between thirty and forty years of age at the date of 
his call, That call was preceded by a special pre- 
paration. He and his brother Andrew, together 
with their partners James and John, the sons of 
Zebedee, were disciples of John the Baptist (John 
i, 35), They were in attendance upon him when 
they were first called to the service of Christ. From 
the circumstances of that call, which are recorded 
with graphic minuteness by John, we learn some 
important facts touching their state of mind and 
the personal character of our Apostle. This first 
call led to no immediate change in Peter’s external 
position. He and his fellow-disciples looked hence- 
forth upon our Lord as their teacher, but were 
hot commanded to follow him as regular disciples. 
They returned to Capernaum, where they pursued 
their usual business, waiting for a further intima- 
tion of His will, The second call is recorded by 
the other three Evangelists; the narrative of Luke 
being apparently supplementary to the brief, and, 
$0 to speak, official accounts given by Matthew 
and Mark. It took place on the sea of Galilee near 
Capernaum—where the four disciples, Peter and 
Andrew, James and John, were fishing. Peter and 
Andrew were first called. Our Lord then entered 
Simon Peter's boat and addressed the multitude on 
the shore. Immediately after that call our Lord 
Went to the house of Peter, where He wrought the 
miracle of healing on Peter’s wife’s mother, which 
produced a deep impression upon the people. Some 
time was passed afterwards in attendance upon our 
Lord's public ministrations in Galilee, Decapolis, 
Peraea, and Judaea. The special designation of 
Peter and his eleven fellow-disciples took place 
Some time afterwards, when they were set apart 
* our Lord’s immediate attendants (see Matt. x. 
2-4 ; Mark iii, 13-19, the most detailed account— 
Luke vi. 13), They appear then first to have re- 
ceived formally the name of Apostles, and from that 
time Simon bore publicly, and as it would seem all 
but exclusively, the name Peter, which had hitherto 
used rather as q characteristic appellation than : 
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as a proper name. From this time there can be uo 
doubt that Peter held the first place among the 
Apostles, to whatever cause his precedence is to be 
attributed. The precedence did not depend upon 
py of call, or it would have devolved upon his 

rother Andrew, or that other disciple who first 
followed Jesus. It seems scarcely probable that it 
depended upon seniority. The special designation 
by Christ alone accounts in a satisfactory way for 
the facts, that he is named first in every list of the 
Apostles, is generally addressed by our Lord as their 
representative, and on the most solemn occasions 
s in their name. Primus inter pares Peter 
held no distinct office, and certainly never claimed 
any powers whichdid not equally belong to all his 
fellow Apostles. This great triumph of Peter, 
however, brought other points of his character into 
strong relief. The distinction which he then re- 
ceived, and it may be his consciousness of ability, 
energy, zeal, and absolute devotion to Christ’s per- 
son, seem to have developed a natural tendency to 
rashness and forwardness bordering upon presump- 
tion. On this occasion the exhibition of such feel- 
ings brought upon him the strongest reproof ever 
addressed to a disciple by our Lord. It is remark- 
able that on other occasions when Peter signal- 
ized his faith and devotion, he displayed at the 
time, or immediately afterwards, a more than usual 
deficiency in spiritual discernment and consistency. 
lowards ‘the close of our Lord’s ministry Peter's 
characteristics become especially prominent. ‘T’o- 
gether with his brother, and the two sons of Zebedee, 
he listened to the last awful predictions and warn- 
ings delivered to the disciples, in reference to the 
second advent (Matt. xxiv. 3; Mark xiii. 3, who 
alone mentions these names; Luke xxi. 7). At the 
last supper Peter seems to have been particularly 
earnest in the request that the traitor might be 
pointed out. After the supper his words drew out 
the meaning of the signiticant, almost sacramental 
act of our Lord in washing His disciples’ feet. Then 
too it was that he made those repeated protestations 
of unalterable fidelity, so soon to be falsified by his 
miserable fall, On the morning of the resurrection 
we have proof that Peter, though humbled, was 
not crushed by his fall. He and John were the 
first to visit the sepulchre; he was the first who 
entered it. We are told by Luke and by Paul 
that Christ appeared to him first among the Apostles. 
It is observable, however, that on that occasion he 
is called by his original name, Simon, not Peter: 
the higher designation was not restored until he 
had been publicly reinstituted, so to speak, by his 
Master. That reinstitution took place at the sea 
of Galilee (John xxi.), an event of the very highest 
import. Slower than John to recognize their 
Lord, Peter was the first to reach Him: he brought 
the net to land. The thrice repeated question of 
Christ referring doubtless to the three protestations 
and denials, was thrice met by answers full of love 
and faith. He then received the formal commission 
to feed Christ’s sheep, rather as one who had for- 
feited his place, and could not resume it without 
such an authorization. Then followed the pre 
diction of his martyrdom, in which he was to find 
the fulfilment of his request to be permitted to 
follow the Lord. With this event closes the first 
part of Peter’s history. Henceforth, he with 
his colleagues were to establish and govern the 
Church founded by their Lord, without the support 
of His presence, ‘The first part of the Acts of the 
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Apostles is occupied by the record of transactions, 
jn nearly all of which Peter atands forth as the 
recognized leader of the Apostles; it being, how- 
ever, equally clear that he neither exercises nor 
claims any authority a from them, much less 
over them. Peter is the most prominent person in 
the greatest event after the resurrection, when on 
the day of Pentecost the Church was first invested 
with the plenitude of gifts and powers. The first 
miracle after Pentecost was wrought by him (Acts 
iii.), This first miracle of healing was soon 
followed by the first miracle of judgment. Peter 
was the minister in that transaction. He is uot 
specially named in connexion with the appointment 
of deacons, an important step in the organization of 
the Church ; but when the Gospel was tirst preached 
beyond the precincts of Judea, he and John were 
at once seut by the Apostles to confirm the converts 
at Samaria, Henceforth he remains prominent, but 
not exclusively prominent, among the propagators 
of the Gospel. At Samaria he was confronted with 
Simon Magus, the first teacher of heresy. About 
three years later (compare Acts ix. 26, and Gal. i. 
17,18) we have two accounts of the first meet- 
ing of Peter and Paul. This interview was fol- 
lowed by other events marking Peter’s position—a 
general apostolical tour of visitation to the Churches 
hitherto established (Acts ix. 32), in the course of 
which two great miracles were wrought on Aeneas 
and Tabitha, and in connexion with which the most 
signal transaction after the day of Pentecost is re- 
corded, the baptism of Cornelius. That was the 
clown and consummation of Peter’s ministry: The 
establishment of a Church in great part of Gentile 
origin at Antioch, and the mission of Barnabas, be- 
tween whose family and Peter there were the bonds 
of near intimacy, set the seal upon the work thus 
inaugurated by Peter. This transaction was soon 
followed by the imprisonment of our Apostle. His 
misaculous deliverance marks the close of this second 
great period of his ministry. The special work as- 
signed to him was completed. From that time we 
have no continuous history of him. It is quite clear 
that he retained his rank as the chiet Apostle, 
equally so, that he neither exercised nor claimed any 
right to control their proceedings. He left Jeru- 
salem, but it is not said where he went. Certainly 
not to Rome, where there are no traces of his pre- 
sence before the last years of his life; he probably 
yemained in Judea; six years later we find him 
once more at Jerusalem, when the Apostles and 
elde:s came together to consider the question whether 
converts should be circumcised. Peter took the 
lead in that discussion, and urged with remarkable 
cogency the principles settled in the case of Corne- 
lius, His arguments, adopted and enforced by 
James, decided that question at once and for ever. 
It is a disputed point whether the meeting between 
Paul and Peter, of which we have an account in 
the Galatians (ii. 1-10) took place at this time. 
The great majority of critics believe that it did, 
and this hypothesis, though not without difficulties, 
seems more probable thar any other which has been 
suggested. The only point of real importance was 
certainly determined before the Apostles separated, 
the work of converting the Gentiles being hence= 
forth specially entrusted to Paul and Barnabas, 
while the charge of preaching to the circumcision 
Was assigned to the elder Apostles, and more 
particularly to Peter (Gal. ii. 7-9). This arrange- 
ment cannot, however, have been an exclusive one. 
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Paul always addressed himself first to the Jews in 
every city: Peter and his old colleagues undoubt- 
edly admitted and sought to make converts among 
the Gentiles. It may have been in full force only 
when the old and new Apostles resided in the same 
city. Such at least was the case at Antioch, where 
Peter went soon afterwards, There the painful 
collision took place between the two Apostles; the 
most remarkable, and, in its bearings upon contro- 
versies at critical periods, one of the most important 
events in the history of the Church. From this 
time until the date of his Epistles, we have no dis 
tinct notices in Scripture of Peter's abode or work, 
Peter was probably employed for the most part in 
building up, and completing the organization of 
Christian communities in Palestine and the adjoining 
districts. There is, however, strong reason to believe 
that he visited Corinth at an early period. The name 
of Peter as founder, or joint founder, is not associated 
with any local Church save those of Corinth, Antioch, 
or Rome, by early ecclesiastical tradition, That of 
Alexandria may have been established by Mark 
after Peter's death. That Peter preached the Gospel 
in the countries of Asia, mentioned in his first Epistle, 
appears from Origen's own words to be a mere 
conjecture. From that Epistle, however, it is to 
be inferred that towards the end of his life, Peter 
either visited, or resided for some time at Babylon, 
which at that time, and for some hundreds of years 
afterwards, was a chief seat of Jewish cultue. 
More important in its bearings upon later contro- 
versies is the question of Peter’s connexion with 
Rome. It may be considered as a settled point that 
he did not visit Rome before the last year of his 
life. The evidence for his martyrdom there is com- 
plete, while there is a total absence of any contrary 
statement in the writings of the early Fathers. Cle- 
ment of Rome, writing before the end of the first 
century, speaks of it, but does not mention the place, 
that being of course well-known to his reades. 
Ignatius, in the undoubtedly genuine Epistle to the 
Romans (ch. iv.), speaks of Peter in terms w 
imply a special connexion with their Church. = 
the second century, Dionysius of Corinth, in 7 
Epistle to Soter, bishop of Rome (ap. Euseb. H. £. 
ii, 25), states, as a fact universally known ree 
counting for the intimate relations between Conn 
and Rome, that Peter and Paul both taught aug 
and suffered martyrdom about the same time. _ i 
short, the Churches most nearly connected wi 
Rome, and those least affected by its influence, 
which was as yet but inconsiderable in the a 
concur in the statement that Peter was @ Join 
founder of that Church, and suffered death in that 
city. The time and manner of the Apostles ea 
tyrdom are less certain. The early writers mt 
or distinctly state, that he suffered at, or abou is 
same time with Paul, and in the paabnaer e 
secution. All agree that he was cehagein i 
says that at his own request he was cruci aii 
his head downwards. ‘Thus closes the Apos as 
lite, Some additional facts, not perhaps a am 
ant, may be accepted on enrly testimony. 3 his 

. pat a j She is 
accompanied him in his wanderings. clare 
lieved to have suffered martyrdom, and as a 
been supported in the hour of trial by ea 
band’s exhortation. The Apostle is anes 
emploved interpreters. Of far more Impo aie 
the statement that Mark wrote his gos dat 
the teaching of Peter, or that he embod 1 stu 
gospel the substance of our Apostle's ae 
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tions, The fact is doubly important in its bearings 
upon the Gospel, and upon the character of our 
Apostle. The only written documents which 
Peter has left, are the First Epistle, about which 
no doubt has ever been entertained in the Church ; 
and the Second, which has both in early times, and 
in our own, been a subject of earnest controversy. 
—First EpIsTLE.—The external evidence of au- 
thenticity is of the strongest kind. Referred to in 
the Second Epistle (iii. 1); known to Polycarp and 
frequently alluded to in his Epistle to the Philip- 
piens; recognized by Papias (ap, Euseb. H. £. iii. 
39); repeatedly quoted by Irenaeus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, and Origen ; it was accepted 
without hesitation by the universal Church. The 
internal evidence is equally strong. It was ad- 
dressed to the Churches of Asia Minor, which had 
for the most part been founded by Paul and his 
companions, Supposing it to have been written at 
Babylon, it is a probable conjecture that Silvanus, 
by whom it was transmitted to those Churches, had 
ioined Peter after a tour of visitation, either in 
pursuance of instructions from Paul, then a pri- 
roner at Rome, or in the capacity of a minister of 
high authority in the Church, and that his account 
of the condition of the Christians in those districts 
determined the Apostle to write the Epistle. The 
assumption that Silvanus was employed in the 
composition of the Epistle is not borne out by the 
expression, “ by Silvanus, I have written unto you,” 
such words according to ancient usage applying 
rather to the bearer than to the writer or amanu- 
ensis, Still it is highly probable that Silvanus 
would be consulted by Peter throughout, and 
that they would together read the Epistles of 
Paul, especially those addressed to the Churches in 
those districts. We have thus a not unsatisfactory 
solution of the difficulty arising from correspond- 
ences both of style and modes of thought in the 
Writings of two Apostles who differed so widely in 
gitts and acquirements. ‘The objects of the Epistle, 
as deduced from its contents, coincide with these 
assumptions, They were:—-1. To comfort and 
strengthen the Christians in a season of severe trial. 
2. To enforce the practical and spiritual duties in- 
volved in their calling, 3, To warn them against 
special temptations attached to their position. 4. 
To remove all doubt as to the soundness and com- 
Pleteness of the religious system which they had 
already received. Such an attestation was especi- 
ally needed by the Hebrew Christians, who were 
wont to appeal from Paul’s authority to that of 
the elder Apostles, and ubove all to that of Peter. 
The last, which is perhaps the very principal object, 
is kept in view throughout the Epistle, and is dis- 
tinctly stated, ch. v. ver. 12, The harmony of 
such teaching with that of Paul is sufficiently 
obvions, nor is the general arrangement or mode of 
discussing the topics unlike that of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles ; still the indications of originality and in- 
+ dependence of thought are at least equally con- 
_ *plcuous, and the Epistle is full of what the Gospel 

narvative and the discourses in the Acts prove 

fo have been churacteristic peculiarities of Peter. 

He dwells more frequently than Paul upon the 

future manifestation of Christ, upon which he bases 
nearly all his exhortations to patience, self-control, 
and the discharge of all Christian duties. The 
Apostle’s mind is full of one thought, the realization 
of Messianic hopes. In this he is the true repre- 
sentative of Israel, moved by those feelings which 
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were best calculated to enable him to do his work 
as the Apostle of the circumcision. But while 
Peter thus shows himself a genuine Israelite, his 
teaching is directly opposed to Judaizing tendencies. 
He belongs to the school, or, to speak more correctly, 
is the leader of the school, which at once vindicates 
the unity of the Law and Gospel, and puts the su- 
periority of the latter on its true basis, that of 
spiritual development. The Apostle of the circum- 
cision says not a word in this Epistle of the per- 
petual obligation, the dignity or even the bearings 
of the Mosaic Law. He is full of the Old Testa- 
ment; his style and thoughts are charged with its 
imagery, but he contemplates and applies its teach- 
ing in the light of the Gospel ; he regards the privi- 
leges and glory of the ancient people of God entirely 
in their spiritual development in the Church of 
Christ.<.SECOND EPISTLE.—The Second Epistle 
of Peter presents questions of far greater diffi- 
culty than the former, We have few references, 
and none of a very positive character, in the writ- 
ings of the early Fathers ; the style differs materi- 
ally from that of the First Epistle, and the resem- 
blance amounting to a studied imitation, between 
this Epistle and that of Jude, seems scarcely re- 
concilable with the position of Peter, Doubts as 
to its genuineness were entertained by the greatest 
critics of the early Church; in the time of Eusebius 
it was reckoned among the disputed books, and was 
not formally admitted into the Canon until the 
year 393, at the Council of Hippo. The contents 
of the Epistle seem quite in accordance with its 
asserted origin.=<-We may now state briefly the an- 
swers to the objections above stated:—1. With re- 
gard to its recognition by the early Church, we 
observe that it was not likely to be quoted fie- 
quently; it was addressed to a portion of the 
Church not at that time much in intercourse with 
the rest of Christendom: the documents of the 
primitive Church are far too scanty to give weight 
to the argument from omission. Although it can- 
not be proved to have been referred to by any 
author earlier than Origen, yet passages from 
Clement of Rome, Hermas, Justin Martyr, Theo- 
philus of Antioch and Irenaeus, suggest an acquaint- 
ance with this Epistle. It is also distinctly stated 
by Eusebius and by Photius that Clement of Alex- 
andria wrote a commentary on all the disputed 
Epistles, in which this was certainly included. 
Didymus refers to it very frequently in his great 
work on the Trinity. It was certainly included in 
the collection of Catholic Epistles known to Euse- 
bius and Origen. The historical evidence is cer- 
tainly inconclusive, but not such as to require or to 
warrant the rejection of the Epistle. The silence 
of the Fathers is accounted for more easily than its 
admission into the Canon after the question as to 
its genuineness had been raised. 2. The difference 
of style may be admitted. The only question is, 
whether it is greater than can be satistactorily ac- 
counted for, supposing that the Apostle employed a 
different person as his amanuensis. If we admit 
that some time intervened between the composition 
of the two works, that in writing the first the 
Apostle was aided by Silvanus, and in the second 
by another, perhaps by Mark, that the circum- 
stances of the Churches addressed by him were con- 
siderably changed, and that the second was written 
in greater haste, not to speak of a possible decay of 
faculties, the differences may be regarded as insuf- 
ficient to justify more than hesitation in admitting 
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its genuineness. The resemblance to the Epistle Pha'raoh, the common title of the native kings 
of Jude may be admitted without affecting our | of Egypt in the Bible, corresponding to P-RA or 
judgment unfavourably. 3. The doubts as to its|PH-RA, “ the Sun,” of the hieroglyphics. As 
genuineness appear to have originated with the | several kings are only mentioned by the title “ Pha- 
critics of Alexandria, where, however, the Epistle | rach”’ in the Bible, it is important to endeavour to 
itself was formally recognised at a very early period. | discriminate them. We shall therefore here state 
The opinions of modern commentators may be| what is known respecting them in order.x-1. The 
summed up under three heads, Many reject the| Pharaoh of Abraham. — The Scripture narrative 
Epistle altogether as spurious. A few consider that | does not afford us any clear indications for the iden- 
the first and last chapters were written by Peter | titication of the Pharaoh of Abraham. At the time 
or under his dictation, but that the second chapter | at which the patriarch went into Egypt, according 
was interpolated. But a majority of names may be | to Hales’s as well as Ussher’s chronology, it is gene- 
quoted in support of the genuineness and authent- | rally held that the country, or at least Lower 
icity of this Epistle. Egypt, was ruled by the Shepherd kings, of whom 
Some Apocryphal writings of very early date|the first and most powerful line was the xvth 
obtained currency in the Church as containing the | dynasty, the undoubted territories of which would 
substance of the Apostle’s teaching. The Preach- | be firet entered by one coming from the east. The 
ing or Doctrine of Peter, probably jdentical with a| date at which Abraham visited Egypt was about 
work called the Preaching of Paul, or of Paul and | B.c. 2081, which would accord with the time of 
Peter, quoted by Lactantius, may have contained | Salatis, the head of the xvth dynasty, according to 
some traces of the Apostle’s teaching. Another | our reckoning.—2. The Pharaoh of Joseph.—The 
work, called the Revelation of Peter, was held in | chief points for the identification of the line to which 
much esteem for centuries. this Pharaoh belonged, are that he was a despotic 
[Cepnas occurs in the following passages: John | monarch, ruling all Egypt, who followed Egyptian 
i, 42; 1 Cor. i, 12; iii, 22, ix. 5, xv. 5; Gal. ii. | customs, but did not hesitate to set them aside when 
9, i. 18, ii, 10, 14. Cephas is the Chaldee word | he thought fit; that he seems to have desired to 
Cepha, itself a corruption of, or derivation from, | gain complete power over the Egyptians ; and that 
the Hebrew Ceph, “a rock,” a rare word, found | he favoured strangers. These particulars certainly 
only in Job xxx. 6, and Jer. iv. 29. It must have | appear to lend support to the idea that he was an 
been the word actually pronounced by our Lord in | Egyptianized foreigner rather than an Egyptian. 
Matt. xvi. 18, and on subsequent occasions when | Baron Bunsen supposed that he was Sesertesen I., 
the Apostle was addressed by Him or other Hebrews | the head of the siith dynasty, on account of the 
by his new name. By it he was known to the | mention in a hieroglyphic inscription of a famine in 
Corinthian Christians. } that king’s reign. This identification, although re- 
Pethahi‘ah. 1. A priest, over the 19th course | ceiving some support from the statement of Here- 
in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxiv. 16). A dotus, that Sesostris, a name reasonably a 
Levite in the time of Ezra, who had married a | to Sesertesen, divided the land and raised his chi 
foreign wife (Ezr. x, 23). He is probably the same | revenue from the rent paid by the holders, must be 
who is mentioned in Neh. ix. 5.8 The son of | abandoned, since the calamity recorded does not ap- 
Meshezabeel and descendant of Zerah (Neh. xi. 24). | proach Joseph’s famine in character, and the pa 
Petho'r, a town of Mesopotamia where Balaam | is almost certainly too remote. If, discarding t 
resided (Num. xxii. 5; Deut, xxiii. 4). Its position 
is wholly unknown, 
as The father of the prophet Joel (Joel 
i. 1). 
Peultha'i. Properly “ Peullethai;” the eighth 
son of Obed-edom (1 Chr. xxvi. 5). 
‘Pha'ath Mo’ab, 1 Esd. v. 11 =PanatTu Moan. 
Phacar’eth = PocHERETH of Zebaim (1 Esd. 
v. 34). 
Phai’sur. PasHor, the priestly family (1 Esdr. 
ix, 22). 
Phaldai’us = Peparan 4 (1 Esdr. ix. 44), 
Phale'as = Papon (1 Esdr. v. 29). 
Pha'leo. PELEG the son of Eber (Luke iii. 35). 
Phal'lu. Pallu the son of Reuben is so called in 
the A. V. of Gen. xivi. 9. 
Phal’ti. The son of Laish of Gallim, to whom 
Saul gave Michal in marriage after his mad jealousy 
had driven David forth as an outlaw (1 Sam. xxv. 
44), In 2 Sam. iii. 15 he is called PHALTIEL. 
With the exception of this brief mention of his 
name, and the touching little episode in 2 Sam. iii. 
16, nothing more is heard of Phalti. 
Phal'tiel. The same as PHALTI (2 Sam. iii. 15). 
Phan‘uel. The father of Anna, the prophetess 
of.the tribe of Aser (Luke ii. 36). 
Phar'acim. The ‘sons of Pharacim’’ were 
among the servants of the Temple who returned 
dae Zorobabel, according to the list in 1 Esdr. 
Ve 7 


















































Kings, a view almost inevitable if we infer pa 
ruled during the Shepherd-period, we are ane 
with the fitness of all the circumstances of 
Biblical narrative. It is stated by Eusebius se 
the Pharaoh to whom Jacob came was the Sheph 
Apophis. Apophis belonged to the xvth vuiponl 
which was certainly of Shepherds, and the os 
powerful foreign line, for it seems clear that there 
was at least one if not two more. This dynasty, 
according to our view of Egyptian chronology, 0 
for either 284 years (Africanus), oF 259 aa 
months (Josephus), from about B.C. , sdf, 
Hales’s chronology, which we would slightly : fs 
be correct, the goverument of Joseph fell ie : 
dynasty, commencing about B.C. 1876, whic ae 
be during the reign of the last but one mel pet he 
the last king of the dynasty, was possib es at 
time of Apophis, who ended the line ae ng : 
Africanus, It is to be remarked thet this Met 
is said to have been of Phoenicians. | This king pa 
pears to have reigned from Joseph's ate 
(or, perhaps, somewhat earlier) until Jaco - aH 
a period of at least twenty-six years, pe se 
1876 to 1850, and to have been the fi hop th 
king of the xvth rg ame gre Ne 
ession.—The first persecu 
nie be distinguished as the Pharaoh : . Oppree 
sion, from the second, the Pharaoh © 
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especially as he commenced, and prohably long carried 
on, the persecution. The general view is that he was 
an Egyptian. He has been generally supposed to 
have been a king of the xviiith or xixth dynasty: 
we believe that he was of a line earlier than either. 
The chief points in the evidence in favour of the 
former opinion are the name of the city Raamses, 
whence it has been argued that one of the oppressors 
was a king Rameses, and the probable change of 
line. The first king of this name known was head 
of the xixth dynasty, or last king of the xviiith. 
Manetho says the Israelites left Egypt in the reign 
of Menptah, who was great-grandson of the first 
Rameses, and son and successor of the second. The 
view that this Pharaoh was of the beginning or 
middle of the xviiith dynasty seems at first sight 
extremely probable, especially iftit be supposed that 
the Pharaoh of Joseph was a Shepherd king. If we 
assign him to the age before the xviiith dynasty, 
which our view of Hebrew chronology would pro- 
bably oblige us to do, we have still to determine 
whether he were a shepherd or an Egyptian. If a 
Shepherd, he must have been of the xvith or the 
xviith dynasty. The reign of this king probably 
commenced a little before the birth of Moses, which 
we place B.C. 1732, and seems to have lasted up- 
wards of forty years, perhaps much more.-=4, The 
Pharaoh of the Exodus,—What is known of the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus is rather biographical than 
historical. It does not add much to our means of 
identifying the line of the oppressors excepting by 
the indications of race his character affords. His 
character finds its parallel among the Assyrians 
rather than the Egyptians. Respecting the time of 
this king we can only say that he was reigning for 
about a year or more before the Exodus, which we 
Place B.C. 1652.—65. Pharaoh, father-in-law of 
Mered.—In the genealogies of the tribe of Judah, 
mention is made of the daughter of’ a Pharaoh, mar- 
ried to an Israelite; ‘‘ Bithiah the daughter of Pha- 
rach, which Mered took” (1 Chr, iv. 18), This 
marriage may tend to aid us in determining the age 
of the sojourn in Egypt. It is perhaps less prob- 
able that an Egyptian Pharaoh would have given 
his daughter in marriage to an Israelite, than that 
a Shepherd king would have done so, before the 
Oppression.—6. Pharaoh, father-in-law of Hadad 
the Edomite.—For the identification of this Pha- 
raoh we have chronological indications, and the name 
of his wife. Unfortunately, however, the history 
of Egypt at this time is extremely obscure, neither 
€ monuments nor Manetho giving us clear inform- 
ation as to the kings. It appears that towards the 
latter part of the xxth dynasty the high-priests of 
Amen, the god of Thebes, gained great power, and 
at last supplanted the Rameses family, at least in 
Upper Egypt. At the same time a line of Tanite 
kings, Manetho’s xxist dynasty, seems to have ruled 
in Lower Egypt. It may be reasonably a eh 
that the Pharaoh or Pharaohs spoken of in the Bible 
es ruling in the time of David and Solomon were 
Tanites, as Tanis was nearest to the Israelite terri- 
tory. According to Africanus, the list of the xxist 
dynasty is as follows :——-Smendes, 26 years; Psu- 
fennes, 46; Nephelcheres, 4; Amenothis, 9; Oso- 
chor, 6 ; Psinaches, 9; Psusennes, 14; but Eusebius 
gives the second king 41, and the last, 35 years, 
and his numbers make. up the sum of 130 years, 
Which Africanus and he agree in assigning to the 
dynasty, If we take the. numbers of Eusebius, 
or would probably be the: Pharaoh to whom 
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Hadad fled, and Psusennes II. the father-in-law of 
Solomon; but the numbers of Africanus would 
substitute Psusennes I., and probably Psinaches,— 
7. Pharaoh, father-in-law of Solomon.—The men- 
tion that the queen was brought into the city of 
David, while Solomon’s house, and the Temple, and 
the city-wall, were building, shows that the marriage 
took place not later than the eleventh year of the 
king, when the Temple was finished, having been 
commenced in the fourth year (1 K. vi. 1,37, 38). It 
appears that the marriage must have taken place 
between about 24 and 11 years before Shishak’s ac- 
cession. It must be recollected that it seems certain 
that Solomon’s father-in-law was not the Pharaoh 
who was reigning when Hadad left Egypt. Both 
Pharaohs cannot yet be identified in Manetho’s list. 
This Pharaoh led an expedition into Palestine (1 K. 
ix. 16). The next kings of Egypt mentioned in the 
Bible are Shishak, probably Zerah, and So, The 
tirst and second of these were of the xxiind dynasty, 
if the identification of Zerah with Userken be ac- 
cepted, and the third was doubtless one of the two 
Shebeks of the xxvth dynasty, which was of Ethi- 
opians.=-8. Pharaoh, the opponent of Sennacherih. 
— This Pharaon (Is. xxxvi. 6) can only be the Sethos 
whom Herodotus mentions as the opponent of Sen- 
nacherib, and who may be reasonably supposed to 
be the Zet of Manetho, the last king of his xxiiird 
dynasty. Tirhakah, as an Ethiopian, whether then 
ruling in Egypt or not, is, like So, apparently not 
called Pharaoh. —9. Pharaoh Necho.—The first 
mention in the Bible of a proper name with the 
title Pharaoh is in the case ot Pharaoh Necho, who 
is also called Necho simply. His name is written 
Necho and Nechoh, and in hieroglyphics NEKU. 
This king was of the Saite xxvith dynasty, of . 
which Manetho makes him either the tifth ruler 
(Africanus) or the sixth (Eusebins). Herodotus 
calls him Nekés, and assigns to him a reign of six- 
teen years, which is confirmed by the monuments. 
He seems to have been an enterprising king, as he 
is related to have attempted to complete the canal 
connecting the Red Sea with the Nile, and to have 
sent an expedition of Phoenicians to circumnavigate 
Africa, which was successtully aceomplished. At 
the commencement of his reign (B.C. 610) he made 
war against the king of Assyria, and, being encoun- 
tered on his way by Josiah, defeated and slew the 
king of Judah at Megiddo (2 K, xxiii. 29,30 ; 2 Chr. 
xxxv. 20-24). Necho seems to have soon returned 
to Egypt: perhaps he was on his way thither when 
he deposed Jehoahaz, The army was probably posted 
at Carchemish, and was there defeated by Nebuchad- 
nezzar in the fourth year of Necho (B.c. 607), that 
king not being, as it seems, then at its head (Jer. 
xivi. 1, 2,6, 10). This battle led to the loss of all 
the Asiatic dominions of Egypt (2 K. xxiv, 7). 
10. Pharaoh Hophra,—The next king of Egypt 
mentioned in the Bible is Pharaoh Hophra, the se- 
cond successor of Necho, from whom he was separ- 
ated by the six years’ reign of Psammetichus II. 
The name Hophra is in hieroglyphics WAH-(P)RA- 
HAT, and the last syllable is equally omitted by 
Herodotus, who writes Apries, and by Manetho, 
who writes Uaphris. He came to the throne about 


B.C. 589, and ruled nineteen years, Herodotus 


makes him son of Psammetichus II., whom he calls 
Psammis, and great-grandson of Psammetichus 1. 
In the Bible it is related that Zedekiah, the last 
king of Judah, was aided by a Pharaoh agninst 
Nebuchadnezzar, in. fulfilment of a treaty, and that 
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an army came out of Egypt, so that the Chaldeans ! Christ. Jn the reign of David the house of Phares 


were obliged to raise the siege of Jerusalem. The 
city was first besieged in the ninth year of Zedekiah, 
u.c. 590, and was captured in his eleventh year, 
B.c. 588, It was evidently continuously invested 
for a length of time before it was taken, so that it 
is most probable that Pharaoh's expedition took 
place during 590 or 589. There may, therefore, 
be some doubt whether Psammetichus II, be not 
the king here spoken of; but it must be remem- 
bered that the siege may be supposed to have lasted 
some time before the Egyptians could have heard 
of it and marched to relieve the city, and also that 
Hophra may have come to the throne as early as 
B.C, 590. The Egyptian army returned without 
effecting its purpose (Jer, xxvii. 5-8; Ez. xvii. 11- 
18; comp. 2K. xxv. 1-4). No subsequent Pharaoh 
is mentioned in Scripture, but there are predic- 
tions doubtless referring to the misfortunes of later 
princes until the second Persian conquest, when the 
prophecy “ there shall be no more a prince of the 
land of Egypt” (Ex. xxx. 13) was fulfilled. 
Pharaoh's Daughter; Pharaoh, the Daughter 
of. Three Egyptian princesses, daughters of Pha- 
raohs, are mentioned in the Bible. The pre- 
server of Moses, daughter of the Pharaoh who first 
oppressed the Israelites (Ex. ii. 5-10). She appears 
trom her conduct towards Moses to have been 
heiress to the throne. Artapanus, or Artabanus, 
a historian of uncertain date, calls this princess 
Merrhis; and her father, the oppressor, Palmanothes, 
and relates that she was married to Chenephres, 
who ruled in the country above Memphis. The 
tradition is apparently of little value. Bithiah, 


wife of Mered an Israelite, daughter of a Pharaoh of 


_an uncertain age, probably of about the time of the 
Exodus (1 Chr. iv. 18).—8. A wile of Solomon, most 
probably daughter of a king of the xxist dynasty 
(LK. iii. 1, vii. 8, ix. 24). [See P#aRaon, 7}. 

Pharaoh, the Wife of. The wife of one Pha- 
raoh, the king who received Hadad the Edomite, is 
mentioned in Scripture, She is called ‘« queen,” and 
her name, Tahpenes, is given. Her husband was 
most probably of the xxist dynasty. (TAHPENES ; 
PHARAOH, 6.] - 

Pharatho'ni, properly PHARATHON. One of the 
cities of Judaea fortified by Bacchides during his 
contests with Jonathan Maccabaeus (1 Macc. ix. 50). 
It doubtless represents an ancient Pirathon, though 
hardly that of the Judges. 

Pha'res, PHAREZ or PEREZ, the son of Judah 
‘Matt. i. 3; Luke iii. 33). 

Pha‘rez. 1. (PEREZ, 1 Chr. xxvii. 3; PHARES, 
Matt. i. 3; Luke iii, 33; 1 Esd. v. 5), twin son, 
with Zarah, or Zerah, of Judah and Tamar his 
daughter-in-law. The circumstances of his birth 
are detailed in Gen. xxxviii. Pharez seems to have 
kept the right of primogeniture over his brother, 
as, in the genealogical lists, his name comes first. 
The house also which he founded was far more 
numerous and illustrious than that of the Zarhites. 
Its remarkable fertility is alluded to in Ruth iv. 12, 
“* Let thy house be like the house of Pharez, whom 
Tamar bare unto Judah.” Of Pharez’s personal 
history or character nothing is known. After the 
death, therefore, of Er and Onan without children, 
Pharez occupied the rank of Judah’s second son, 
-and moreover, from two of his sons sprang two bew 
chief houses, those of the Hezronites and Hamulites. 
From Hezron’s second son Ram, or Aram, sprang 
David and the kings of Judah, and eventually Jesus 


§2, and Vit. 38). 
counts would be much greater, if he had not accom- 
modated them, more or less, to Greek ideas. 2ndly. 
The New Testament, including St, Paul’s Epistles, 
in addition to the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. 
3rdly. The first portion 
Mislina, or “ second law.” This is by far the most 
important source of information respecting the Pha- 
rises; and it may safel 
nearly impossible to have adequate conceptions re 
specting them, without consulting that work. It 
is a digest of the Jewish traditions, and a compend- 
ium of the whole ritual law, reduced to writing 0 
its present form by Rabbi Jehudah the Holy, s Jew 
of great wealth and influence, who flourished in the 
2nd century. 
patriarch of Tiberias, and held that office at least 
thirty years. The precise date of his death is dis- 
puted ; some placing 
cedent to 194, 4.D., while others place it as late as 


spirit attributed to them 





seems to have been eminently distinguished. A con- 
siderable number of his mighty men seem, from | 
their patronymic or gentile names, to have been of 
the same house; and the royal house itself was 
the head of the family.--2.= Panos (1 Esdr. viii. 
36; comp. Ezr. viii. 3). 


Phar'ira = Peripa or Pervpa (1 Esdr. v. 33). 
Pharisees, a religious party or school amongst 


the Jews at the time of Christ, so called from 
Pertshin, the Aramaic form of the Hebrew word 
Perishtm, “ separated.” The name does not occu 
either in the Old Testament or in the Apocrypha; 
but it is usually considered that the Pharisees were 
essentially the 
in the 1st Book of Maccabees ii, 42, vii. 13-17, and 
in the 2nd Book xiv. 6. Authorities. —The sources 
of information respecting the Pharisees are maioly 
threefold. 1st. The writings of Josephus, who was 
himself a Pharisee ( Vit. 2), and who in each of his 
great works professes to give 8 direct account of 
their opinions (B. J. ii. 8, 


same with the Assideans mentioned 


§2-14; Ant. xviii. 1, 
§2, and compare xiii. 10, §5-6, xvii. 2, §4, xiii. 16, 
The value of Josephuss se 


of the Talmud called the 


be asserted that it is 


He succeeded his father Simeon 88 


it in a year somewhat ante 


220 a.D., when he would have been about 81 years 
old. There is no reasonable doubt, that although 
it may include a few passages of & later date, the 
Mishna was composed, as a whole, in the 2nd cel 
tury, and represents the traditions which were cor 


rent amongst the Pharisees at the time of Christ. 


Referring to the Mishna for details, it is proposed 
in this article to give a general view of the pecull- 


arities of the Pharisees ; afterwards to notice er 
opinions on a future life and on free-will; a” 


arks on the roselytising 
finally, to make some ea tae pr Chit — 
I. The fundamental principle of the Pharisees mer 
mon to them with all orthodox modern Jews is, aa 
by the side of the written law regarded a a = 
mary of the principles and general laws 0 
brew people, there was an oral law to me see 
to explain the written law. It was an artic 
faith that in the Pentateuch there was no Peg 
and no regulation, ceremonial, doctrinal, oF i 
of which God had not given to Moses all ai ae 
tions necessary for their application, with the 0” 
to transmit them by word 0 mouth. 


and the prophets £0 
» ( Mv 
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It is not to be supposed that all the traditions which 
pound the Pharisees were believed to be direct 
revelations to Moses on Mount Sinai. In addition 
to such revelations, which were not disputed, 
although there was no proof from the written law 
to support them, and in addition to interpreta- 
tions received from Moses, which were either im- 
plied in the written law or to be elicited from it 
by reasoning, there were three other classes of tra- 
ditions. Ist. Opinions on disputed points, which 
were the result of'a majority of votes. 2ndly. De- 
crees made by prophets and wise men in different 
ages, These carried prohibitions farther than tlre 
written law or oral law of Moses, in order to protect 
the Jewish people from temptations to sin or pol- 
lution. 3rdly. Legal decisions of proper ecclesiast- 
ical authorities on disputed questions. Viewed as 
a whole, they trented men like children, formalizing 
and defining the minutest particulars of ritual ob- 
servances. The expressions of ‘‘ bondage,” of “ weak 
and beggarly elements,” and of ‘“‘ burdens too heavy 
for men to bear,” faithfully represent the impres- 
sion produced by their multiplicity. An elaborate 
argument might be advanced for many of them 
individually, but the sting of them consisted in their 
aggregate number, which would have a tendency to 
quench the fervour and the freshness of a spiritual 
religion. They varied in character, and instances 
may be given of three different classes :—Ist, of 
those which, admitting certain principles, were points 
reasonable to define ; 2ndly, of points defined which 
Were superfluously particularised; and 3rdly, of 
points defined where the discussion of them at all 
was superstitious and puerile. In order, however, 
to observe regulations on points of this kind, mixed 
with others Jess objectionable, and with some which, 
rded from a certain point of view, were iu them- 
selves individually not unreasonable, the Pharisees 
formed a kind of society. A member was called a 
chdbér, and those among the middle and lower 
classes who were not members were called “ the 
people of the land,”” or the vulgar. Each member 
undertook, in the presence of three other members, 
that he would remain true to the laws of the associ- 
ation. Perhaps some of the most characteristic 
laws of the Pharisees related to what was clean 
(tahér) and unclean (témé). Whether their origin 
was symbolical, sanitary, religious, fanciful, or con- 
Ventional, it was a matter of vital importance to a 
Pharisee that he should be well acquainted with 
the Pharisaical regulations concerning what was 
clean and what was unclean ; for, as among the 
modem Hindoos (some of whose customs are very 
similar to those of the Pharisees), every one tech- 
ically unclean is cut off from almost every relig- 
fous ceremony, so, according to the Levitical law, 
every unclean person was cut off from all religious 
Privileges, and was regarded as defiling the sanct- 
uary of Jehovah (Num. xix. 20). On principles 
Precisely similar to those of the Levitical laws (Lev. 
Xx. 25, xxii, 4-7), it was possible to incur these 
awful religious penalties either by eating or by 
touching what was unclean in the Pharisaical sense. 
Io reference to eating, independently of the slaugh- 
tering of holy sacrifices, which is the subject of two 
other treatises, the Mishna contains one treatise 
re Cholin, which is specially devoted to the 
slaughtering of fowls and cattle for domestic use. 
dj © point in its very first section is by itself vitally 
istinctive. This point is, “ that any thing slaugh- 
saat heathen should be deemed unfit to be 
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eaten, like the carcase of an animal that had diel 
of itself, and like such carcase should pollute the 
person who carried it.” In reference likewise to 
touching what is unclean, the Mishna abounds with 
prohibitions and distinctions no less minute. It is 
proper to add that it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that the Pharisees were wealthy and lux- 
urious, much more that they had degenerated into 
the vices which were imputed to some of the Roman 
popes and cardinals during the 200 years preceding 
the Reformation. Josephus compared the Pharisees 
to the sect of the Stoics. He says that they lived 
frugally, in no respect giving in to luxury, but that 
they followed the leadership of reason in what it 
had selected and transmitted as a good (Ané, xviii. 1, 
§3). Although there would be hypocrites among 
them, it would be unreasonable to charge all the 
Pharisees as a body with hypocrisy, in the sense 
wherein we at the present day use the word. 
They must be regarded as having been some of the 
most intense formalists whom the world has ever 
seen. It was alleged against them, on the highest 
spiritual authority, that they “made the word of 
God of none effect by their traditions.” This would 
be true in the largest sense, from the purest form 
of religion in the Old Testament being almost in- 
compatible with such endless forms (Mic. vi. 8); 
but it was true in another sense, from some of the 
traditions being seireuion Ga variance with genuine 
religion. An analogy been pointed out by 
Geiger between the Pharisees and our own Puritans ; 
and in some points there are undoubted features 
of similarity, beginning even with their names. 
Both were innovators, both of them had republican 
tendencies, and even in their zeal for religious 
education there was some resemblance. But here 
comparison ceases. In the most essential points of 
religion they were not only not alike, but they were 
directly antagonistic. — II. In regard to a future 
state, Josephus presents the ideas of the Pharisees 
in such a light to his Greek readers, that whatever 
interpretation his ambiguous language might pos- 
sibly admit, he obviously would have produced the 
impression on Greeks that the Pharisees believed in 
the transmigration of souls. Thus his statement 
respecting them is, “They say that every soul is 
imperishable, but that the soul of good men only 
passes over (or transmigrates) into another body, 
while the soul of bad men is chastised by eternal 
punishment” (B. J. ii. 8,§14). And there are 
two passages in the Gospels which might counten- 
ance this idea: one in Matt. xiv. 2, where Herod 
the tetrarch is represented as thinking that Jesus 
was John the Baptist risen from the dead (though a 
different colour is given to Herod’s thoughts in the 
corresponding passage, Luke ix. 7-9); and another 
in John ix. 2, where the question is put to Jesus 
whether the blind man himself had sinned, or his 
parents, that he was born blind? Notwithstanding 
these passages, however, there does not appear to be 
sufficient reason for doubting that the Pharisees be- 
lieved in a resurrection of the dead very much in 
the same sense as the early Christians. This is most 
in accordance with St. Paul’s statement to the chief 
priests and council (Acts xxiii. 6); and it is likewise 
almost implied in Christ's teaching, which does not 
insist on the doctrine of a future life as anything 
new (Matt. xxii. 30; Mark xii. 25; Luke xx. 34- 
36). On this head the Mishna is an illustration of 
the ideas in the Gospels, as distinguished from any 
mere transmigration of souls; and Py a 
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phrase, “ the world to come,” frequently occurs in 
it.<-III. In reference to the opinions of the Pharisees 
concerning the freedom of the will, a difficulty arises 
from the very prominent position which they occupy 
in the accounts of Josephus, whereas nothing vitallye 
essential to the peculiar doctrines of the Pharisees, 
seems to depend on those opinions, and some of his 
expressions are Greek, rather than Hebrew. ‘ There 
were three sects of the Jews,” he says, “ which 
had different conceptions respecting human affairs, 
of which one was called Pharisees, the second Sad- 
ducees, and the third Essenes. The Pharisees say 
that some things, and not all things, are the work 
of fate; but that some things are in our own power 
to be and not to be. But the Essenes declare that 
Fate rules all things, and that nothing happens to 
man except by its decree. The Sadducees, on the 
other hand, take away Fate, holding that it is a 
thing of nought, and that human affairs do not de- 
pend upon it; but in their estimate all things are in 
the power of ourselves, as being ourselves the causes 
of our good things, and meeting with evils through 
our own inconsiderateness”’ (comp. xviii. 1, § 3, and 
B. J. ii. 8, § 14). In reference to this point, the 
opinion of Graetz (Geschichte der Juden, iii. 509) 
seems not improbable, that the real difference be- 
tween the Pharisees and Sadducees was at first prac- 
tical and political. [SADDUCEES.]—IV. In reference 
to the spirit of proselytism among the Pharisees, 
there is indisputable authority for the statement 
that it prevailed to a very great extent at the time 
of Chvist (Matt. xxiii. 15); and attention is now 
called to it on account of its probable importance in 
having paved the way for the early diffusion of 
Christianity. Jews at the time of Christ had be- 
come scattered over the fairest portions of the civil- 
ized world. On the day of Pentecost, Jews are said 
to have been assembled with one accord in one place 
at Jerusalem, “ from every region under heaven.” 
Admitting that this was an Oriental hyperbole 
Ste i John xxi. 25), there must have been some 
‘oundation for it in fact. Now it is not unlikely, 
though it cannot be proved from Josephus (Ant. 
xx. 2, § 3), that missions and organised attempts to 
produce conversions, although unknown to Greek 
philosophers, existed among the Pharisees. But, at 
any rate, the then existing regulations or customs of 
synagogues afforded facilities which do not exist now 
either in synagogues or Christian churches for pre- 
senting new views to a congregation (Acts xvii. 2; 
Luke iv. 16), Under such auspices the proselyt- 
izing spirit of the Pharisees inevitably stimulated a 
thirst for inquiry, and accustomed the Jews to theo- 
logical controversies. Thus there existed precedents 
and favouring circumstances for efforts to make prose- 
lytes, when the greatest of all missionaries, a Jew by 
race, a Pharisee by education, a Greek by language, 
and a Roman citizen by birth, preaching the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus to those who for the most part already 
believed in the resurrection of the dead, confronted 
the elaborate ritual-system of the written and oral 
law by a pure spiritual religion: and thus obtained 
the co-operation of many Jews themselves in breaking 
down every barrier between Jew, Pharisee, Greek, 
and Roman, and in endeavouring to unite all man- 
kind by the brotherhood of a common Christianity. 

Phar'osh. Elsewhere PARosh (Ezr. viii. 3}. 

Phar‘par. The second of the “two rivers of 
Damascus ”—Abana and Pharpar—alluded to by 
Naaman (2 K.v, 12), The two principal streams 
in the district of Damascus are the Baradu and the 





















joined 


in Acts xxvii. 12 
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Awaj :—in fact, there are no others worthy of the 
name of “river.” There are good grounds for 
identifying the Barada with the Abana, and there 
seems therefore to be no alternative but to consider 
the Awaj as being the Pharpar. It takes its rise on 
the S.E. slopes of Hermon, some 5 or 6 miles from 
Beit Jenn, close to a village called Arny, the name 
of which it bears during the first part of its course. 
It then runs $.E. by Xefr Hawcar and Sasi, 
but soon recovering itself by a turn northwards, 
ultimately ends in the Bahret Hijanch, the most 
southerly of the three lakes or swamps of Damascus, 
nearly due east of, and about 40 miles from, the 
the point at which it started. 

Phar'sites, the. The descendants of Pharez, the 
son of Judah (Num. xxvi. 20). 

Phase'ah. PASEAH 2 (Neh. vii. 51). 

Phase'lis. A town on the coast of Asia Minor, 
on the confines of Lycia and Pamphylia, and conse- 
quently ascribed by the ancient writers sometimes 
to one and sometimes to the other. Its commerce 
was considerable in the sixth century B.C,, for in 
the reign of Amasis it was one of a number of Greek 
towns which carried on trade somewhat in the 
manner of the Hanseatic confederacy in the middle 

In later times Phaselis was distinguished as 

a resort of the Pamphylian and Cilician pirates. 
Phaselis itself stood on a rock of 50 or 100 feet 


elevation above the sea, and was joined to the main 


by a low isthmus, in the middle of which was 4 
lake, now a pestiferous marsh. On the eastern side 
of this were a closed port and a roadstead, and oa 
the western a larger artificial harbour, forme ©) 
mole run out into the sea, The remains of this 
may still be traced to a considerable extent below 
the surface of the water. For a time the Phaselites 
confined their relations with the Pamphylians : 
the purposes just mentioned; but they subsequently 
the piratical league, and suffered in couse: 
quence the loss of their independence and their town 
lands in the war which was waged by the Roman 
consul Publius Servilius Isauricus in the years Tie 
75 B.c. It is in the interval between the growth 
of the Cilician piracy and the Servilian a 
that the incidents related in ye ie Book of Mac 
cabees occurred (1 Mace. xv. 44) 
Phas'iron, ihe name of the heed of an Arab 
tribe, “ the children of Phasiron " (1 Macc. 1. 6b), 
defeated by Jonathan. 
Phas'saron. Pasnur (1 Esdr. v- 25). 
e'be. [ PHOEBE. 
dni I, See PENG PHOENICID. - 
(Acts xxvii. 12), more properly PiOENIX. Phen! 
is the name of a haven 10 Crete on 
the soutlf coast, and the name was doubtless deriv 
from the Greek word for the emai ae 
hrastus says was indigenous in the Oe 2 
Ptolemy an Strabo mentol a town Phoenix} _ 
Ptolemy alone mentions a haven, of a similar nan’ 
Mr James Smith places Phenice at the modern 
Pher'esites, 1 Esd. viii. 69; = P 
comp. Ezr. ix. 1. . 
Pher exite, Pher'ezites (Jud. v. 16; 2 Esd.! 
21), Perizzite, Perizzites. 
Phi'chol, chief captain of 
king of the Philistines of Gerar in ae 
Abraham (Gen. xxi. 22, 32) and Isaac ( ab 
Josephus mentions him on the second eee 
On the other hand the LXX. introduce 
Abimelech’s other companion, 


PLiladel'phia, A town 0p 


4 
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and Phrygia Catacecaumene, built by Attalus II, ! later writer, of the idea that Christianity unites and 
king of Pergamus. Jt was situated on the lower , equalises in a higher sense those whom outward 
slopes of Tmolus, on the southern side of the valley circumstances have separated. He does not impugn 
of the Ain-é-ghiul Sou, a river which is probably ; the external evidence. But, not to leave his theory 
the Cogamus of antiquity, and falls into the Wadis- wholly unsupported, he suggests some linguistic ob- 
tchai (the Hermus) in the neighbourhood of Sart- | jections to Paul's authorship of the letter, which 
Kalesi (Sardis), about 25 miles to the west of the must be Pronounced unfounded and frivolous. Our 
site of Philadelphia. This latter is still represented | knowledge respecting the occasion and object of the 
by a town called Allah-shehr (city of God). Its | letter we must derive from declarations or infer- 
elevation is 952 feet above the sea. The region | ences furnished by the letter itself, Paul, so inti- 
around is highly volcanic, and geologically speaking™) mately connected with the master and the servant, 
belongs to the district of Phrygia Catacecaumene, | was anxious naturally to effect a teconciliation 
on the western edge of which it lies. The original | between them. Paul used his influence with One- 
population of Philadelphia seems to have been Mace- | simus (in ver. 12} to induce him to return to Co- 
donian, and the national character to have been | Jossae, and place himself aguin at the disposal of his 
retained even in the time of Pliny. There was,| master. On his departure, Paul put into his hand 
however, as appears from Rev. iii. 9, a synagogue | this letter as evidence that Onesimus was a true and 
of Helenizing Jews there, as well as a Christian approved disciple of Christ, and entitled as such to 
Church, The locality continued to be subject to | be received not as a servant, but above a servant, 
constant earthquakes, which in the time of Strabo | as a brother in the faith, as the representative and 
rendered even the town-walls of Philadelphia unsafe. equal in that respect of the Apostle himself, and 
The expense of reparation was constant, and hence worthy of the same consideration and love. He 
perhaps the poverty of the members of the Christian | intercedes for him as his own child, promises repar- 
Church (Rev, iii, 8). ation if he had done any wrong, demands for him 
Philar’ches, This word occurs as a proper name in | not only a remission of all penalties, but the recep. 
A.V. in 2 Mace. viii. 32, where it is really the name j tion of sympathy, affection, Christian brotherhood. 
of an office, “‘ the commander of the cavalry.” Such was the purpose and such the argument of the 
Philemon, the name of the Christian to whom | Epistle. The result of the appeal cannot be doubted, 
Paul addressed his Kpistle in behalf of Onesimus. | It may be assumed from the character of’ Philemon 
He was a native probably of Colossae, or at all | that the Apostle’s intercession for Onesimus was not 
events lived in that city when the Apostle wrote to unavailing, Surely no fitting response to his plend- 
him; first, because Onesimus was a Colossian (Col. | ings for Onesimus could involve less than a cessation 
iv. 9); and secondly, because Archippus was a| of everything oppressive and harsh in his civil con- 
Colossian (Col. iv. 17), whom Paul associates with dition, as far as it depended on Philemon to mitigate 
Philemon at the beginning of his letter (Philem. 1, | or neutralise the evils of a legalised system of bond- 
2). It is related that Philemon became bishop of | age, as well as a cessation of everything which 
Colossae, and died as a martyr under Nero, It is| violated his rights as a Christian. How much 
evident from the letter to him that Philemon was a| further than this an impartial explanation of the 
man of property and influence, since he is repre- | epistle obliges us or authorises us to go, has not yet 
sented as the head of a numerous household, and as been settled by any very general consent of inter- 
exercising an expensive liberality towards his friends pieters. The Epistle to Philemon has one peculiar 
and the poor in general, He was indebted to the | feature—its aesthetical character it may be termed 
Apostle Paul as the medium of his personal particip- | —which distiiguishes it from all the other epistles, 
ation in the Gospel. It is not certain under what | The writer had peculiar difficulties to overcome ; 
vircumstances they became known to each other. | but Paul, it is confessed, has shown a degiec of selt- 
It is evident that on becoming a disciple, he gave | denial and a tact in dealing with them, which in 
no common proof of the sincerity and power of} being equal to the occasion could hardly be greater. 
his faith. His character, as shadowed forth in the Phile'tus was possibly a disciple of Hymenaeus, 
epistle to him, is one of the noblest which the sacred | with whom he is associated in 2 Tim. ii. 17, and 
record makes known to us. who is named without him in an earlier Epistle 
Phile'mon, the Epistle of Panl to, is one of | (1 Tim. i. 20). Waterland condenses in a few 
the letters (the others are Ephesians, Colossians, | lines the substance of many dissertations which have 
Philippians) which the Apostle wrote during his | been written concerning their opinions, and the sen- 
rst captivity at Rome. The time when Paul wrote | tence which was inflicted upon at least one of thein. 
may be fixed with much precision, The Apostle at | ‘They appear to have been persons who believe 
the close of the letter expresses a hope of his speedy | the Scriptures of the O. T., but misinterpreted 
liberation, Presuming, therefore, that he had good | them, allegorising away the doctrine of the Resur- 
Teasons for such an expectation, and that he was not | rection, and resolving it all into figure and meta- 
disappointed in the result, we may conclude that this | phor. The delivering over unto Satan scems to 
letter was written by him about the year a.p. 63, have been a form of excommunication declaring the 
or early in A.D. 64, Nothing is wanting to confirm | person reduced to the state of a heathen; and in 
© genuineness of the epistle. The external testi-| the Apostolical age it was accompanied with super- 
Mony is unimpeachable. The Canon of Muratori | natural or miraculous effects upon the bodies of’ the 
enumerates this as one of Paul’s epistles. Tertullian | persons so delivered.” The names of Philetus and 
mentions it, and says that Marcion admitted it into | H ymenaeus occur separately among those of Caesar’s 
his collection, Origen and Eusebius include it | household whose relics have been found in the Co- 

smong the universally acknowledged writings of | lumbaria at Rome. 
the early Christian times. Nor does the epistle| Philip. 1. The father of Alexander the Great 
itself offer anything to conflict with this decision. (1 Mace. i. 1; vi. 2), king of Macedonia, B.c. 359- 
ur would divest it of its historical character, | 336.—2. A Phrygian, lett by Antiochus Epiph., 
and make it the Personified illustration from some | as governor at Jerusalem (c. B.C. rae oa he 
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behaved with great cruelty (2 Macc. v. 22, vi. 11,] Pentecost. After this all is uncertain and apocrrs 
viii. 8). He is commonly identified with-§. The} phal. He is mentioned by Clement of Alexandria 
foster-brotber (2 Macc. ix. 29) of Antiochus Epiph., | as having had a wife and children, and as having 
whom the king upon his death-bed appointed regent sanctioned the marriage of his daughters instead of 
of Syria and guardian of his son Antiochus V., to | binding them to vows of chastity, and is included in 
the exclusion of Lysias (u.c. 164, 1 Mace. vi. 14, | the list of those who had borne witness of Christ in 
13, 55).<-4 Philip V., king of Macedonia, B.C. their lives, but had not died what was commonly 
220-179, His wide and successful endeavours to looked on as a martyr's death. Polycrates, bishop 
strengthen and enlarge the Macedonian dominion | of Ephesus, speaks of him as having fallen asleep in 
brought him into contlict with the Romans, when | the Phrygian Hierapolis, as having had two daughters 
‘ney were engaged in the critical war with Carthage. | who had grown old unmarried, and a third, with 
{n 1 Mace. viii. 5, the defeat of Philip at Cynos- special gifts of inspiration, who had died at Ephesus. 
cephalae (B.C. 197) is coupled with that of Perseus There seems, however, in this mention of the daugh- 
as one of the noblest triumphs of the Romans. -| ters of Philip, to be some confusion between the 
Philip the Apostle. The Gospels contain com- | Apostle and the Evangelist. The apocryphal ‘ Acta 
paratively scanty notices of this disciple. He is| Philippi’ are utterly wild and fantastic. 
mentioned as being of Bethsaida, the city of Andrew Philip the Evangelist. The first mention of 
and Peter (John i. 44), and apparently was among this name occurs in the account of the dispute be- 
the Galilaean peasants of that district who flocked | tween the Hebrew and Hellenistic disciples in 
to bear-the preaching of the Baptist. The manner | Acts vi. He is one of the Seven appointed to su- 
in which St. John speaks of him, the repetition by perintend the daily distribution of food and alms, 
him of the selfsame words with which Andrew had and so to remove all suspicion of partiality. Whe- 
brought to Peter the good news that the Christ had | ther the office to which he was thus appointed gave 
at last appeared, all indicate a previous friendship | him the position and the title of a Deacon of the 
with the sons of Jona and of Zebedee, and a con-| Church, or was special and extraordinary in its 
sequent participation in their Messianic hopes. The | character, must remain uncertain. The after-history 
close union of the two in John vi. and xii, suggests | of Philip warrants the belief, in any case, that his 
that he may have owed to Andrew the first tidings | office was not simply that of the later Diaconate. 
that the hope had been fulfilled. The statement It is no great presumption to think of him as con- 
that Jesus found him (John i. 43) implies a pre- | tributing hardly less than Stephen to the great 
vious seeking. To him. first in the whole circle | increase of disciples which followed on this fresh 
of the disciples were spoken the words £0 full of | organisation, as sharing in that wider, more er- 
meaning, “Follow me” (Ibid.), As soon as he has | pansive teaching which shows itself for the first 
learnt to know his Master, he is eager to communi-| time in the oration of the proto-martyT, and in 
cate his discovery to another who had also shared | which he was the forerunner of St. Paul. The 
the same expectations, He speaks to Nathanael, 
probably on his arrival in Cana (comp. John xxi. 2), 
as though they had not seldom communed together, 
of the intimations of a better time, of a divine 
kingdom, which they found in their sacred books. 
We may well believe that he, like his friend, was 
an “ Israelite indeed in whom there was no guile.” In 
the lists of the twelve Apostles, in the Synoptic 
Gospels, his name is as uniformly at the head of 
the second group of four, as the name of Peter is at 
that of the first (Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18; Luke 
vi. 14); and the facts recorded by St. John give 
the reason of this priority. Philip apparently was 
among the first company of disciples who were with 
the Lord at the commencement of His ministry, at 
the marriage of Cana, on His first appearance as a : ; 
prophet in Jerusalem (John ii.). When John was| that of the Evangelist. This step is Coates 
cast into prison, and the work of declaring the glad another. He is directed by an angel of ade is 
tidings of the kingdom required a new company of| take the road that led down from Jeru ate 
preachers, we may believe that he, like his com- Gaza on the way to Egypt. A chariot Lise 
panions and friends, received a new call to a more|in which there is a man of another ase 
constant discipleship (Matt, iv. 18-22). When complexion or whose dress showed “ae ‘lows 
the Twelve were specially set apart for their office, | native of Ethiopia. The history that the X T 
he was numbered among them. The first three | interesting as one of the few records in me ine 
Gospels tell us nothing more of him individually. 
St. John, with his characteristic fulness of personal 


of the process of individual conversion, 
which - may believe St. Luke obtained, durtog 
reminiscences, records a few significant utterances 
(John vi. 5-9, xii, 20-22, xiv. 8). No other fact 


his residence at Caesarea, from the Evangelist sig 
connected with the name of Philip is recorded in 


self, A brief sentence tells us that Philip ©” ol) 
ued his work as a preacher at Azotus (A 

the Gospels. The close relation in which we have 

seen him standing to the sons of Zebedee and Na- 


‘and among the other cities that had former'y : 
longed to the Philistines, and, following the cot 
thanael might lead us to think of him as one of the 
two unnamed disciples in the list of fishermen on 


line, came to Caesarea. Here for wal ints 
not less than eighteen or nineteen Pani wy.T. 
the Sea of Tiberias who meet us in John xxi. He|sightofhim. The last glimpse of him to Je 
is among the company of disciples at Jerusalem | is in the account of St. Paul’s joey meee 
after the Ascension (Acts i. 13), and on the day of| salem. It is to his house, a3 to one W 
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pansion of the Charch, according to its Lord’s com 


nature greater than his own, ig interesting, rather 
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them, that St. Paul and his companions turn for 
shelter. He has four daughters, who possess the 
gift of prophetic utterance, and who apparently 
give themselves to the work of teaching instead of 
entering on the life of home (Acts xxi. 8,9). He 
is visited by the prophets and elders of Jerusalem. 
One tradition places the scene of his death at Hie- 
rapolis in Phrygia. According to another, he died 
Bishop of Tralles, The house in which he and his 
daughters had lived was pointed out to travellers in 
the time of Jerome. 

Philip Herod I, 1. [HEnop.] 

Philip'pi. A city of Macedonia, about nine miles 
from the sea, to the N.W. of the island of Thasos, 
which is twelve miles distant from its port Nea- 
polis, the modern Kavalla, It is situated in a 
plain between the ranges of Pangaeus and Haemus, 
St. Paul, when, on his first visit to Macedonia in 
company with Silas, he embarked at Troas, made a 
straight run to Samothrace, and from thence to 
Neapolis, which he reached on the second day (Acts 
xvi. 11). This was built on a rocky promontory, 
on the western side of which is a roadstead, furnish- 
ing a safe refuge from the Etesian winds. The town 
is cut off from the interior by a steep line of hills, 
anciently called Symbolum, connected towards the 
N.E, with the western extremity of Haemus, and 
towards the S.W., less continuously, with the eastern 
extremity of Pangaeus. A steep track, following 
the course of an ancient paved road, leads over 
Symbolum to Philippi, the solitary pass being about 
1600 feet above the sea-level. Between the foot 
of Symbolum and the site of Philippi, two Turkish 
cemeteries are , the gravestones of which are 
all derived from the ruins of the ancient city, and 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the one first 
reached is the modern Turkish village Bereketis. 
This is the nearest village to the ancient ruins, 
which are not at the present time inhabited at all. 
The Philippi which St. Paul visited was a Roman 
colony founded by Augustus, and the remains which 
strew the ground are no doubt derived from that 
city. The establishment of Philip of Macedonia 
was probably not exactly on the same site. Philip, 
when he acquired possession of the site, found there 
a town named Datus or Datum, which was in all 
probability in its origin a factory of the Phoenicians, 
who were the first that worked the gold-mines in 
the mouutains here, as in the neighbouring Thasos. 
The proximity of the gold-mines was of course the 
origin of so large a city as Philippi, but the plain 
in which it lies is of extraordinary fertility. The 
Position too was on the main road from Rome to 
Asia, the Via Egnatia, which from Thessalonica 
to Constantinople followed the same course as the 
existing post-road. The ruins of Philippi are very 
extensive, but present no striking feature except 
two gateways, which are considered to belong to 
the time of Claudius. Traces of an amphitheatre, 
theatre, or stadium—for it does not clearly appear 
Which—are also visible in the direction of the hills 
on the N.E, side. Inscriptions both in the Latin 
and Greek languages, but more generally in the 


‘ormer, are found, 

ippians, Epistle to the. 1. The canonical 
authority, Pauline authorship and integrity of this 
Epistle were unanimously acknowledged up to the 
end of the 18th century. Marcion (A.D. 140) in 
the earliest known Canon held common ground with 
the Charch touching the authority of this Epistle: 
it appears in the Muratorian Fragment ; among the 
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“ acknowledged” books in Eusebius; in the lists 
of the Council of Laodicea, A.D. 365, and the Synod 
of Hippo, 393; and in all subsequent Jists, as well 
as in the Peshito and later versions. Even con- 
temporary evidence may be claimed for it. Philip- 
pian Christians who had contributed to the collec- 
tions for St. Paul’s support at Rome, who had been 
eye and ear-witnesses of the return of Epaphroditus 
and the first reading of St. Paul’s Epistle, may 
have been still alive at Philippi when Polycarp 
wrote (A.D. 107) his letter to them, in which (ch. 
2, 3) he refers to St. Paul’s Epistle as a well-known 
distinction belonging to the Philippian Church. It 
is quoted as St. Paul’s by Irenaeus, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Tertullian. A quotation from it 
(Phil. ii. 6) is found in the Epistle of the Churches 
of Lyons and Vienne, A.D. 177. The testimonies 
of later writers are innumerable. But F. C. Baur, 
followed by Schwegler, has argued from the phrase- 
ology of the Epistle and other internal marks, that 
it is the work not of St. Paul, but of some Gnostic 
forger in the 2nd century. 2. Where written.— | 
The constant tradition that this Epistle was written 
at Rome by St. Puul in his captivity, was impugned 
first by Oeder (1731), who, disregarding the fact 
that the Apostle was in prison (i. 7, 13, 14) when 
he wrote, imagined that he was at Corinth; and 
then by Paulus (1799), Schulz (1829), Béttger 
(1837) and Rilliet (1841), in whose opinion the 
Epistle was written during the Apostle’s confine: 
ment at Caesarea (Acts xxiv. 23); but the refer- 
ences to the “palace” (praetorium, i. 13), and to 
“‘Caesar’s household,” iv. 22, seem to point to 
Rome rather than to Caesarea. 3. When written. 
—Assuming then that the Epistle was written at 
Rome during the imprisonment mentioned in the 
last. chapter of the Acts, it may be shown from a 
single fact that it could not have been written long 
before the end of the two years. The distress of 


.the Philippians on account of Epaphroditus’ sickness 


was known at Rome when the Epistle was written ; 
St. Luke was absent from Rome; and lastly, it is 
obvious from Phil. i. 20, tnat St. Paul, when he 
wrote, felt his position to be very critical, and we 
know that it becarne more precarious as the two 
years drew to a close. In A.D. 62 the infamous 
Tigellinus succeeded Burrus the upright Praetorian 
pruefect in the charge of St. Paul’s person ; and the 
marriage of Poppaea brought his imperial judge 
under an influence which, if exerted, was hostile to 
St. Paul. Assuming that St. Paul’s acquittal and 
release took place in 63, we may date the Epistle 
to the Philippians early in that year. 4. Zhe 
writer’s acquaintance with the Philippians.—St. 
Paul’s connexion with Philippi was of a peculiar 
character, which gave rise to the writing of this 
Epistle. St. Paul entered its walls, A.D. 52 (Acts 
xvi. 12), accompanied by Silas, who had been with 
him since he started fYom Antioch, and by Timothy 
and Luke, whom he had afterwards attached to 
himself; the former at Derbe, the latter quite re- 
cently at Troas. There, at a greater distance from 
Jerusalem than any Apostle had yet penetrated, 
the long-restrained energy of St. Paul was again 
employed in laying the foundation of a Christian 
Church. Philippi was endeared to St. Paul, not 
only by the hospitality of Lydia, the deep sym- 
pathy of the converts, and the remarkable miracle 
which set a seal on his preaching, but also by the 
successful exercise of his missionary activity after 
a long suspense, and by the happy consequences of 
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mediate effect of St. Paul’s Epistle on the Philip- 
pians, yet no one can doubt that it contributed tc 
form the character of their Church, as it was in 
the time of Polycarp. _It is evident from Pulycarp’s 
Epistle that the Church, by the grace of God and 
the guidance of the Apostle, had’ passed through 
those trials of which St. Paul warned it, and had 
not gone back from the high degree of Christian 
attainments which it reached under St. Paul’s oral 
and written teaching (Polyc. i., iii, ix., xi). 7. 
The Church at Rome.—The state of the Church at 
Rome should be considered before entering on the 
study of the Epistle to the Philippians. Something 
is to be learned of its condition about a.D. 58 from 
the Epistle to the Romans, about A.D. 61 from Acts 
xxviii, St. Paul’s presence in Rome, the freedom 
of speech allowed to him, and the personal freedom 
of his fellow-labourers were the means of infusing 
fresh missionary activity into the Church (Phil. i. 
12-14), It was in the work of Christ that Epa- 
phroditus was worn out (ii. 30). 8. Charaoter- 
istic features of the Epistle.—Strangely full of joy 
and thanksgiving amidst adversity, like the Apostle $ 
midnight hymn from the depth of his Philippian 
dungeon, this Epistle went forth from his prison at 
Rome. In most other epistles he writes with & 
sustained effort to instruct, or with sorrow, or Wl 
indignation; he is striving to supply imperfect, or 
to correct erroneous teaching, to put down scap- 
dalous impurity, or to heal schism in the Church 
which he addresses. But in this Epistle, though 
he knew the Philippians intimately, and was not 
blind to the faults and tendencies to fault of some 
of them, yet he mentions no evil 80 characteristic of 
the whole Church as to call for general censure 00 
his part, or amendment on theirs. Of all his Epit- 
tles to Churches, none has 80 little of an officiat 
character as this, The Epistle to the Philippians 1s 
found in all the principal uncial manuscripts, Vil. 
in A, B, C, D, E, F,G,J,K. In, however, the 
verses preceding i, 22, and those following 1). % 
are wanting. 

Philis'tia (Heb. Pelesheth). ‘The word thus 
translated (in Ps. lx. 8, Ixxxvii. 4, cviii. 9) 38 
the original’ identical with that elsewhere rend 
PALESTINE. ase 

Phil'istines. The origin of the Philistines is no- 
where expressly stated in the Bible; but = : 
prophets describe them 2s ‘6 the Philistines 
Caphtor” (Am. ix. 7), and “the remnant of the 
maritime district of Caphtor”’ (Jer. xlvii. 4), x 
primd facie probable that they were the pa 5 
torims which came out of Caphtor who expel 
the Avim from their territory and occupied he 
their place (Deut. ii. 23), and that these ar 
the Caphtorim mentioned in the Mosaic gen ae 
table among the descendants of Mizraim ( as 
14). But in establishing this Tt es af 
difficulties present aoa ye : . hilistines a 
connected with the Caslubim rather than the Caph- 
torim. The clause seems to have a appropri! 
ee ee Ge. Penal document with 
where the name oe 
listine was first applied to ma mare ee 
serious difficulty arises out of the language °° 
Philistines ; for while the Caphtorim were ait 
the Philistine language is held to have een of [a0 
The difficulty arising out of the qu 


his undaunted endurance of ignominies, which re- 
mained in his memory (Phil. i. 30) after the long 
interval of eleven years. Leaving Timothy and 
Juuke to watch over the infant Church, Paul and 
Silas went to Thessalonica (1 Thess. ii. 2), whither 
they were followed by the alms of the Philippians 
(Phil. iv. 16), and thence southwards. The next 
six years of his life are a blank in our records. At 
the end of that period he is found again (Acts xx. 
6) at Philippi After the lapse of five years, spent 
chiefly at Corinth and Ephesus, St. Paul, escaping 
from the incensed worshippers of the Ephesian 
Diana, passed through Macedonia, A.D. 57, on his 
way to Greece, accompanied by the Ephesians Ty- 
chicus and Trophimus, and probably visited Philippi 
for the second time, and was there joined by Ti- 
mothy. He wrote at Philippi his second Epistle 
to the Corinthians. On returning from Greece 
(Acts xx. 4), he again found a refuge among his 
faithful Philippians, where he spent some days at 
Faster, A.D. 58, with St. Luke, who accompanied 
him when he sailed fiom Neapolis. Once more, in 
his Roman captivity (A.D. 62) their care of him 
revived again. They sent Epaphroditus, bearing 
their alms for the Apostle’s support, and ready also 
to tender his personal service (Phil. ii. 25). 5. 
Scope and contents of the Epistle—St. Paul’s aim 
in writing is plainly this: while acknowledging the 
alms of the Philippians and the personal services of 
their messenger, to give them some information re- 
specting his own condition, and some advice respect~ 
ing theirs. After the inscription (i, 1-2) in which 
Timothy as the second father of the Church is 
joined with Paul, he sets forth his own condition 
(i, 3-26), his prayers, care, and wishes for his Phi- 
lippians, with the troubles and uncertainty of his 
imprisonment, and his hope of eventually seeing 
them again. Then (i. 27-ii. 18) ke exhorts them 
to those particular virtues which he would rejoice 
to see them practising at the present time. He 
hopes soon to hear a good report of them (ii. 19- 
30), either by sending Timothy, or by going him- 
self to them, as he now sends Epaphroditus whose 
diligent service is highly commended, Reverting 
(iii. 1-21) to the tone of joy which runs through 
the preceding descriptions and exhortations—as in 
i. 4, 18, 25, ii. 2, 16,17, 18, 28—he bids them 
take heed that their joy be in the Lord, and warns 
them, as he had often previously warned them (pro- 
bably in his last two visits), against admitting 
itinerant Judaising teachers, the tendency of whose 
doctrine was towards a vain confidence in mere 
earthly things ; in contrast to this, he exhorts them 
to follow him in placing their trust humbly but 
entirely in Christ, and in pressing forward in their 
Christian course, with the Resurrection-day con- 
stantly before their minds. Again (iv. 1-9), ad- 
verting to their position in the midst of unbelievers, 
he beseeches them, even personal appeals, to 
be firm, united, joyful in the Lord; to be full of 
prayer and peace, and to lead such a life as must 
approve itself to the moral sense of all men. Lastly 
(iv. 10-23), he thanks them for the contribution 
sent by Epaphroditus for his support, and concludes 
with salutations and a benediction. 6. Effect of 
the Epistle-—We have no account of the reception 
of this Epistle by the Philippians. Except doubtful 
traditions that Erastus was their first bishop, and 
with Lydia and Parmenas wus martyred in their 
city, nothing is recorded of them fo1 the next forty- 
four years. Now, though we cannot trace the im- 
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guage may be met by assuming either that the 
Caphtorim adopted the language of the conquered 
Avim, or that they diverged from the Hamitic 
stock at a period when the distinctive features of 
Hamitism and Shemitism were yet in embryo. A 
third objection to their Egyptian origin is raised 
from the application of the term ‘ uncircumcised ” 
to them (1 Sam. xvii. 26; 2 Sam. i. 20), whereas 
the Egyptians were circumcised (Herod, ii. 36). 
But this objection is answered by Jer. ix. 25, 26, 
where the same term is in some sense applied to the 
Egyptians, however it may be reconciled with the 
stitement of Herodotus. The next question that 
arises relates to the early movements of the Phi- 
listines. It has been very generally assumed of 
late years that Caphtor represents Crete, and that 
the Philistines migrated from that island, either 
directly or through Egypt, into Palestine. ‘his 
hypothesis presupposes the Shemitic origin of the 
Philistines. Moreover, the name Caphtor can only 
be identified with the Egyptian Coptos. But the 
Cretan origin of the Philistines has been deduced, 
not so much from the name Caphtor, as from that 
of the Cherethites. This name in its Hebrew form 
bears a close resemblance to Crete, and is rendered 
Cretans in the LXX. But the mere coincidence of 
the names cannot pass for much without some cor- 
roborutive testimony, Without therefore asserting 
that migrations may not have taken place from 
Crete to Philistia, we nold that the evidence ad- 
duced to prove that they did /s insufficient. The 
last point to be decided in connexion with the early 
history of the Philistines is, the time when they 
settled in the land of Canaan. If we were to re- 
strict ourselves to the statements of the Bible, we 
should conclude that this took place before the time 
of Abraham: for they are noticed in his day asa 
pastoral tribe in the neighbourhood of Gerar (Gen. 
x31. 32, 34, xxvi. 1, 8). The interval that elapsed 
between Abraham and the exodus seems sufficient 
to allow for the alteration that took place in the 
pesition of the Philistines, and their transformation 
fiom a pastoral tribe to a settled and powerful 
bation. But such a view has not met with accept- 
ance among modern critics, partly because it leaves 
the migrations of the Philistines wholly uncon- 
nected with any known historical event, and partly 

wuse it does not serve to explain the great in- 
crease of their power in the time of the Judges. 
To meet these two requirements a dcuble migration 
on the part of the Philistines, or of the two branches 
of that nation, has been sugyested. The view adopted 
by Movers is, that the Philistines were carried west- 
ward from Palestine into Lower Egypt by the 
stream of the Hyksos movement at a period subse- 
quent to Abraham; from Egypt they passed to 
Crete, and returned to Palestine in the early period 
of the Judges. This is inconsistent with the notices 
in Joshua, Ewald, in the second edition of his 
Geschichte propounds the hypothesis of a double 
immigration from Crete, the first of which took 
place in the anti-patriarchal period, as a consequence 
either of the Canaanitish settlement or of the Hyksos 
Movement, the second in the time of the Judges. 
We cannot regard the above views in any other 
light than as speculations, built up on very slight 
data, and unsatisfactory, inasmuch as they fail to 
reconcile the statements of Scripture. One point 
can, we think, be satisfactorily shown, viz., that 
the hypothesis of a second immigration is not needed 
10 order to account for the growth of the Philistge 
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power. Their geographical position and their rela- 
tions to neighbouring nations will account for it. 
Between the times of Abraham and Joshua, the 
Philistines had changed their quarters, and had ad- 
vanced northwards into the Shephelah or plain of 
Philistia. This plain has been in all ages remark- 
able for the extreme richness of its soil; ita fields of 
standing corn, its vineyards and olive-yards, are in- 
cidentally mentioned in Scripture (Judg. xv. 5), 
and in time of famine the Jand of the Philistines 
was the hope of Palestine (2 K, viii. 2). It was 
also adapted to the growth of military power ; for 
while the plain itself permitted the use of war- 
chariots, which were the chief arm of offence, the 
occasional elevations which rise out of it offered 
secure sites for towns and strongholds. It was, 
Moreover, a commercial cowitry; trom its position 
it must have been at all times the great thorough- 
fare between Phoenicia and Syria in the north, and 
Egypt and Arabia in the south. The Philistines 
probably possessed a navy; for they had ports 
attached to Gaza and Ashkelon; the LXX. speaks 
of their ships in its version of Is. xi. J4; and 
they are represented as attacking the Egyptians 
out of ships. They had at an carly period 
attained proficiency in the arts of peace. Their 
wealth was abundant (Judg. xvi. 5, 18), and they 
appear iu all respects to have been a prosperous 
people. Possessed of such elements of power, the 
Philistines had attained in the time of the Judges 
an important position among eastern nations. About 
B.C. 1209 we find them engaged in successful war 
with the Sidonians (Justin, xviii. 3), About the 
same period, but whether before or after is uncer- 
tain, they were engaged in a naval war with Ra- 
meses III. of Egypt, in conjunction with other 
Mediterranean nations. And now to recur to the 
Biblical narrative :— The territory of the Philistines, 
having been once occupied by the Canaanites, formed 
a portion of the promised land, and was assigned to 
the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv, 2, 12, 45-47). No 
portion, however, of it was conquered in the life- 
time of Joshua (Josh. xiii. 2, and even after his 
death no permanent conquest was effected (Judg. 
iii. 3), though, on the authority of a somewhat 
doubtful passage, we are informed that the three 
cities of Gaza, Ashkelon, and Ekron were taken 
(Judg. i. 18). The Philistines, at all events, suon 
recovered these, and commenced an aggressive policy 
against the Israelites, by which they gained a com- 
plete ascendancy over them. Individual heroes 
were raised up trom time to time whose achieve- 
ments might well kindle patriotism, such as Sham- 
gar the son of Anath (Judg. iii. 31), and still more 
Samson (Judg. xiii.-xvi.): but neither of these men 
succeeded in permanently throwing off the yoke. 
Under Eli there was an organised but unsuccessful 
resistance to the encroachments of the Philistines, 
who were met at Aphek (1 Sam. iv. 1). The pro- 
duction of the ark on this occasion demonstrates the 
greatness of the emergency, and its loss marked 
the lowest depth of Israel’s degradation. The next 
action took place under Samuel's leadership, and the 
tide of success turned in Israel’s favour. The Israel- 
ites now attributed their past weakness to their 
want of unity, and they desired a king, with the 
special object of leading them against the foe (1 Sam. 
viii. 20). As soon as Saul was prepared to throw 
off the yoke, he occupied with his army a position 
at Michmash, commanding the defiles leading to 
the Jordan valley, and his heroic son Jonathan 
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gave the signal for a pane by overthrowing the 
pillar which the Philistines had placed there. The 
challenge was accepted; the Philistines invaded 
the central district with an immense force, and, 
having dislodged Saul from Michmash, occupied 
it themselves, and sent forth predatory bands into 
the surrounding country. The Israelites shortly 
after took up a position on the other side of the 
ravine at Geba, and, aveiling themselves of the con- 
fusion consequent upon Jonathan’s daring feat, in- 
flictel a tremendous slaughter upon the enemy 
« Sam, xifi. xiv.). No attempt was made by the 

hilistines to regain their supremacy for about 
twenty-five years, and the scene of the next contest 
shows the altered strength of the two parties: it 
was no longer in the central country, but in a ravine 
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leading down to the Philistine plain, the valley of 


Elah, the position of which is about 14 miles S.W. 


of Jerusalem; on this oceasion the prowess of young 
David secured success to Israel, and the foe was 


pursued to the gates of Gath and Ekron (1 Sam. 


xvii). The power of the Philistines was, however, 
still intact on their own territory. The border 


warfare was continued. The scene of the next con- 
flict was far to the north, in the valley of Esdraelon. 


The battle on this occasion proved disastrous to the 
Israelites: Saul himself perished, and the Philistines 


netrated across the Jordan, and occupied the for- 
saken cities (1 Sam, xxxi. 1-7). On the appoint- 
ment of David to be king over the united tribes, 
the Philistines attempted to counterbalance the 
advantage by an attack on the person of the 


king: they therefore penetrated into the valley of 


Rephaim, S.W. of Jerusalem, and even pushed for- 
ward an advanced post as fur as Bethlehem (1 Chr. 
xi. 16). David twice attacked them at the former 
spot, and on each occasion with signal success, in 
the first case capturing their images, in the second 
pursuing them “ from Geba until thou come to 
Gazer” (2 Sam, v. 17-25; 1 Chr. xiv, 8-16). 
Henceforth the Israelites appear as the OFS : 
about seven years after the defeat at Rephaim, 
David, who had now consolidated his power, at- 
tacked them on their own soil, and took Gath with 
its dependencies (1 Chr. xviii. 1), and’ thus (ac- 
cording to one interpretation of the obscure expres- 
sion “ Metheg-ammah” in 2 Sam. viii. 1) ‘ he took 
the arm-bridle out of the hand of the Philistines,” 
or (according to another) ‘he took the bridle of the 
metropolis out of the hand of the Philistines ”’— 
meaning in either case that their ascendancy was 
utterly broken. The whole of Philistia was in- 
cluded in Solomon’s empire. The division of the 
empire at Solomon’s death was favourable to the Phi- 
listine cause: Rehoboam secured himself against 
them by fortifying Gath and other cities bordering 
on the plain (2 Chr, xi. 8): the Israelite monarchs 
were either not so prudent or not so powerful, for 
they allowed the Philistines to get hold of Gib- 
bethon (1 K, xv. 27, xvi. 15). Judah meanwhile 
had lost the tribute (2 Chr. xvii. 11). The in- 
creasing weakness of the Jewish monarchy under the 
attacks of Hazael led to the recovery of Gath, which 
was afterwards dismantled and probably destroyed 
by Uzziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 6; 2K. xii. 17). We have 
reason to suppose that the Philistines were kept in 
subjection until the time of Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 
18). A few years later the Philistines, in conjunc- 
tion with the Syrians and Assyrians, and perhaps 
‘8 the subject-allies of the latter, carried on a series 
uof attacks on the kingdom of Israel (Is. ix. 11, 12). 


Sam. xxxi. 10; Herod. i. 105); 
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Hezekiah formed an alliance with the Egyptinns, as 
a counterpoise to the Assyrians, and the possession 


of Philistia became henceforth the turning-point of 
the struggle between the two great empires of the 
East. The Assyrians under Tartan, the general of 
Sargon, made an expedition against Egypt, and took 
Ashdod, as the key of that country (Is. xx. 1, 4, 5). 
Under Sennacherib Philistia was again the scene of 
important operations. The Assyrian supremacy 
was restored by Esar-haddon, and it seems probable 
that the Assyrians retained their hold on Ashdod 
until its capture, after a long siege, by Psamme- 
tichus. It was about this time that Philistia was 
traversed by a vast Scythian horde on their way to 
Egypt. The Egyptian ascendancy was not as yet re 
established, for we find the next king, Neco, compelled 
to besiege Gaza on his return from the battle of 
Megiddo. After the death of Neco, the contest was 
renewed between the Egyptians and the Chaldaeans 
under Nebuchadnezzar, and the result was specially 
disastrous to the Philistines, The ‘old hatred” 
that the Philistines bore to the Jews was exhibited 
in acts of hostility at the time of the Babylonis: 
captivity (Ez. xxv. 15-17): but on the return this 
was somewhat abated, for some of the Jews married 
Philistine women, to the great scandal of their 
rulers (Neh. xiii. 23, 24). From this time the 
history of Philistia is absorbed in the struggles of 
the neighbouring kingdoms. The latest notiors 
of the Philistines as a nation, occur in 1 Mace. 
iii-v. With regard to the institutions of the Phi- 
listines our information is very scanty. The fire 
chief cities had, as early as the days of Joshna, com 
stituted themselves into a confederacy, restricted 
however, in all probability, to matters of offence 
and defence, Each was under the government of s 
prince whose official title was seren (Josh, sih. 3; 
Judg. iii, 3, &c.), and occasionally sar (1 Sam. 
xviii. 30, ae os ae town om 
territory. e Philistines appear 
deeply imbued with superstition : they carried their 


and proclaimed their victories in their presence 
(1 Sam. xxxi. 9). The gods wh 7 
worshipped were Dagon (Judg. Ae 23; 1 Sam. ¥. 
3-5; 1 Chr. x. 10; 1 Mace. x. Hae OK. 
i. 2-6); and Decerto, who was honoured at ‘. 
kelon (Diod. Sic. ii. 4), thongh unnoticed gai 
Bible. - Priests and diviners (1 Sam. vi. 2) 
attached to the various seats of worship. % 
Philol’ogus. A Christian at Rome to Ll 
Paul sends his salutation (Rom. xv!. 15). dapat 
Hippolytus makes him one of the 70 disciples, 


bishop of Sinope. : 
Philosophy. It is the object of the pret 
article to give some account (1.) of that beat 
ment of thought among the Jews pee sane 
to the philosophy of the West: (I1.) oP pst 
tion of the preparatory (propaedeutic) o mt ce 
philosophy in relation to Christianity ; (Td © 
systematic progress of Greek philosopiy paar 
a complete whole; and (IV-) of 
Christianity with philosophy.—I. THE PHILO? ed 
PRIC DISCIPLINE OF THE Yaws.—Phileop! sat 
we limit the word strictly to describe the 
suit of knowledge of which tru a. 
plete end, is essentially of Western growth. 
East the search after wisdom has a 
nected with practice. alist ol he Jewish 
i is remark sail 
r® exception to this ct 
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vhilosophy properly so called. Yet on the other 
hand speculation and action meet in truth; and 
perhaps the most obvious lesson of the Old Testa- 


ment lies in the gradual construction of a divine’ 


philosophy u, fact, and not by speculation. The 
method of Greece was to proceed from life to God ; 
the method of Israel (so to speak) was to proceed 
from God to life. The axioms of one system are the 
conclusions of the other. The one Jed to the succes- 
sive abandonment of the noblest domains of science 
which man had claimed originally as his own, till 
it left bare systems of morality ; the other, in the 
fulness of time, prepared many to welcome the Christ 
—the Truth. The philosophy of the Jews, using 
the word in a large sense, is to be sought for rather 
in the progress of the national life than in special 
books, Step by step the idea of the family was 
Taised into that of the people; and the kingdom 
furnished the basis of those wider promises which 
included all nations in one kingdom of heaven. The 
social, the political, the cosmical relations of man 
were traced out gradually in relation to God. The 
philosophy of the Jews is thus essentially a moral 
philosophy, resting on a definite connexion with 
God. The doctrines of Creation and Providence, of 
an Infinite Divine Person and of a responsible human 
will, which elsewhere form the ultimate limits of 
speculation, are here assumed at the outset. The 
fundamental ideas of the Divine government found 
expression in words as well as in life. The Psalms, 
which, among the other infinite lessons which they 
convey, give a deep insight into the need of a per- 
sonal apprehension of truth, everywhere declare the 
absolute sovereignty of God over the material and 
moral worlds, One man among all is distinguished 
among the Jews as ‘‘the wise man.” The descrip- 
tion which is given of his writings serves as a com- 
mentary on the national view of philosophy (1 K. 
iv. 30-33). The lesson of practical duty, the full 
utterance of “a large heart” (Ibid. 29), the careful 
study of God’s creatures: this is the sum of wisdom. 
Yet in fact the very practical aim of this philosophy 
leads to the revelation of the most sublime truth. 
Wisdom was gradually felt to be a Person, throned 
by God, and holding converse with men (Prov. 
Vill.). She was seen to stand in open enmity with 
“the strange woman,” who sought to draw them 
aside by sensuous attractions ; and thus a new step 
was made towards the central doctrine of Chris- 
tianity—the Incarnation of the Word. Two books of 
the Bible, Job aud Ecclesiastes, of which the latter 
at any rate belongs to the period of the close of the 
kingdom, approach more nearly than any others to 
the type of philosophical discussions, But in both 
the problem is moral and not metaphysical. The 
one deals with the evils which afflict “the perfect 
and upright ;” the other with the vanity of all the 
pursuits and pleasures of earth. The method of 
Inquiry isin both cases abrupt and irregular. The 
Uvity necessarily exercised a profound influence 
upon Jewish thought, The teaching of Persia seems 
to have been designed to supply important lements 
in the education of the chosen people. But it did yet 
More than this. The imagery of Ezekiel Soe i.), 
gave an apparent sanction to a new form of mystical 
i ronan It is uncertain at what date this earliest 
abbala (i.e. Tradition) received a definite form ; 
but there can be no doubt that the two great divi- 
sions of which it is composed, “the chariot” (Sfer- 
cdbah, Bz, i.) and * the Creation ” (Bereshith, Gen. 
1.), found a wide development before the Christian 
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era. The first dealt with the manifestation of God 
in Himself; the second with His manifestation in 
Nature; and as the doctrine was handed down 
orally, it received naturally, both from its extent 
and form, great additions from foreign sources. On 
the one side it was open to the Persian doctrine of 
emanation, on the other to the Christian doctrine 
of the Incarnation; and the tradition was deeply 
impressed by both before it was first committed to 
writing in the seventh or eighth century. At pre- 
sent the original sources for the teaching of the 
Kabbala are the Sepher Jetzirah, or Book of Crea- 
tion, and the Sepher Hazohar, or Book of Splen- 
dour. The contact of the Jews with Persia thus 
gave rise to a traditional mysticism. Their contact 
with Greece was marked by the rise of distinct sects. 
In the third century B.c. the great doctor Antigonus 
of Socho bears a Greek name, and popular belief 
pointed to him as the teacher of Sadoc and Boethus, 
the supposed founders of Jewish rationalism. At 
any rate, we may date from this time the twofold 
division of Jewish speculation which corresponds to 
the chief tendencies of practical philosophy. The 
Sadducees appear as the supporters of human free- 
dom in its widest scope; the Pharisees ofa religious 
Stoicism. At a later time the cycle of doctrine was 
completed, when bya natural reaction the Essenes 
established a mystic Asceticism. The conception of 
wisdom which appears in the Book of Proverbs 
was elaborated with greater detail afterwards [ Wis- 
DOM OF SOLOMON], both in Palestine [ECCLEsTAs- 
T1CU8]} and in Egypt; but the doctrine of the Word 
is of greater speculative interest. The first use of 
the term Word (Jfemra), based upon the common 
formula of the prophets, is in the Targum of Onkelos 
(first cent. B.c.), in which “the Word of God” is 
commonly substituted for God in His immediate, 
personal relations with man; and it is probable that 
round this traditional rendering a fuller doctrine grew 
up. But there is a clear difference between the idea 
ofthe Word then prevalent in Palestine and that cur- 
rent at Alexandria. In Palestine the Word appears 
as the outward mediator between God and man, like 
the Angel of the Covenant : at Alexandria it appeais 
as the spiritual connexion which opens the way to 
revelation. The preface to St. John’s Gospel in- 
cludes the element of truth in both.<II. THE Pa- 
TRISTIC RECOGNITION OF THE PROPAEDEUTIC 
OFFICE OF GRE&K PHILOsoPHY.—The Divine dis- 
cipline of the Jews was in nature essentially moral. 
The lessons which it was designed to teach were. 
embodied in the family and the nation. Yet this 
was not in itself a complete discipline of our nature. 
The reason, no less than the will and the affections, 
had an office to discharge in preparing man for the 
Incarnation. The process and the issue in the two 
cases were widely different, but they were in some 
sense complementary. Even in time this relation 
holds good. The divine kingdom of the Jews was 
just overthrown when free speculation arose in the 
Ionian colonies of Asia. The teaching of the last 
prophet nearly synchronised with the death of So- 
crates, All other differences between the discipline 
of reason and that of revelation are implicitly in- 
cluded in their fundamental difference of method. 
Philosophy failed as a religious teacher practically 
(Rom. i. 21, 22), but it bore noble witness to au 
inward law (Rom. ii. 14, 15). In its purest and 
grandest forms it was ‘a schoolmaster to bring men 
to Christ.” This function of ancient philosophy is 
distinctly recognised by many of the greatest of tha 
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fathers. But the same writers in other places sought 
to explain the partial harmony of Philosophy and 
Kevelation by an original connexion of the two. 
The use which was made of heathen speculation 
by heretical writers was one great cause of its dis- 
pivagement by their catholic antagonists. This 
variety of judgment in the heat of controversy was 
inevitable. The full importance of the history of 
ancient Philosophy was then first seen when all 1i- 
valry was over, and it became possible to contem- 
plate ft as a whole, animated by a great law, often 
trembling on the verge of Truth, and sometimes by 
a “bold venture ”’ claiming the heritage of Faith. 
WI. Tus DEVELOPMENT OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY, 
—The various attempts which have been made to 
derive Western Philosophy from Eastern sources 
have signally failed. It is true that in some degree 
the character of Greek speculation may have been 
influenced, at least in its earliest stages, by religious 
ideas which were originally introduced from the 
East; but this indirect influence does nut affect 
the real originality of the great Greek teachers, The 
very value of Greek teaching lies in the fact that it 
was, as far as is possible, a result of simple Reason, 
or, if Faith asserts its prerogative, the distinction is 
sharply marked. Of the various classifications of 
the Greek schools which have been proposed the 
simplest and truest seems to be that which divides 
the history of Philosophy into three great periods, 
the first reaching to the era of the Sophists, the 
next to the death of Aristotle, the third to the 
Christian era. In the first period the world object- 
ively is the great centre of inquiry : in the second, 
the ‘‘ideas”” of things, truth, and being; in the 
third, the chief interest of philosophy falls back 
upon the practical conduct of life. After the Chris- 
tian era philosophy ceased to have any true vitality 
in Greece, but it made fresh efforts to meet the 
changed conditions of life at Alexandria and Rome. 
1. The pre-Socratic Schools.—The first Greek phi- 
losophy was little more than an attempt to follow 
out in thought the mythic cosmogonies of earlier 
poets. What is the one permanent element which 
underlies the changing forms of things ?—this was 
the primary inquiry to which the Jonic school en- 
deavoured to find an answer, THALES (cir, B.C. 
610-625) pointed to moisture (water) as the one 
source and supporter of life. ANAXIMENES (cir. 
B.C. 520-480) substituted air for water. Ata 
much later date (cir. B.c. 450) DIOGENEs of Apol- 
lonia represented this elementary “air” as endowed 
with intelligence. The atomic theory of DEMO- 
CRITUS (cir. B.C. 460-357) offered another and 
more plausible solution. The motion of his atoms 
included the action of force, but he wholly omitted 
to account for its source. Meanwhile another mode 
of speculation had arisen in the same school. In 
place of one definite element ANAXIMANDER (B.C. 
610-547) suggested the unlimited as the adequate 
origin of all special existences. And somewhat more 
than a century later ANAXAGORAS summed up the 
result of such a line of speculation: ‘All things 
were together ; then mind came and disposed them 
in order.” Thus we are left face to face with an 
ultimate dualism. The Eleatic school started from 
an Opposite point of view. XENOPHANEs (cir, B.C. 
530-50) ‘looked up to the whole heaven and said 
that the One is God.” “Thales saw gods in all 
things: Xenophanes saw all things in God ” (Thirl- 
wall, Hist. of Gr, ii, 136), PARMENIDES of Elea 
(B.C. 500) substituted abstract “ being ” for “God ” 
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in the system of Xenophanes, and distinguished 
with precision the functions of sense and reason, 
ZENO of Elea (cir. B.C, 450) developed with logical 
ingenuity the contradictions involved in our percep- 
tions of things, and thus formally prepared the way 
for scepticism. The teaching of HERACLITUS (B.C. 
500) offers a complete contrast to that of the Ele 
atics. So far from contrasting the existent and the 
phenomenal, he boldly identified being with change. 
Rest and continuance is death. That which is is 
the instantaneous balance of contending powers, 
The philosophy of PyrHaGoras (cir. B.C. 840-510; 
is subordinate in interest to his social and political 
theories, though it supplies a link in the course of 
speculation: others had laboured to trace a unity in 
the world in the presence of one underlying element 
or in the idea of a whole ; he sought to combine the 
separate harmony of parts with total unity. Nu- 
merical unity includes the finite and the infinite; 
and in the relations of number there is a perfect 
symmetry, as all spring out of the fundamental 
unit. Thus numbers seemed to Pythagoras to be 
not only “patterns” of things, but causes of their 
being. 2. Zhe Socratic Schools.—Io the second 
period of Greek philosophy the scene and subject 
were both changed. A philosophy of ideas, using 
the term in its widest sense, succeeded a philosophy 
of nature, In three generations Greek speculation 
reached its greatest glory in the teaching of Socrates 
Plato, and Aristotle. The famous sentence in which 
Aristotle characterises the teaching of SOCRATES 
(B.c. 468-399) places his scientific position in the 
clearest light. ‘There are two things, he says, which 
we may rightly attribute to Socrates, inductive ret 
soning, and general definition. By the first he 
endeavoured to discover the permanent element which 
underlies the changing forms of appearances and . 
varieties of opinion: by the second he fired the 
truth which he had thus gained. But, besides this 
Socrates rendered another service to truth. Ethics 
occupied in his investigations the primary place 
which had hitherto been held by Physics. The grea 
aim of his induction was to establish the sovereignty 
of Virtue, He affirmed the existence of a unive 3 
law of right and wrong. He connected philosophy 
with action, both in detail and in general. | On 
one side he upheld the supremacy of neta be 
the other the working of Providence. Not the 
fruitful characteristic of his teaching was what fe 
be called its desultoriness, As a result of this,t : 
most conflicting opinions were maintained by it 
of his professed followers who carried out ce 
fragments of his teaching to extreme conc in a 
The truths which they distorted were epee Z 
a later time in more reasonable forms, Sean : 
(B.c. 430-347), by the breadth and noblenes vith 
teaching, was the true successor of Socrates; his 
fuller detail and greater elaborateness of Lpkauie 
philosophy was as manysided as that of his sate 
Plato possessed two commanding powers, Mi a 
though apparently incompatible, are in the | ia 
sense complementary : a matchless destructive ra 
lectic, and a creative imagination. His a a ty 
trines of Ideas and Recollection are @ solu ths” 
imagination of a logical difficulty. The gt his 
of Plato play a most important ld Faith 
system. They answer in the philosopher ister 
in the Christian, The great difference © 
Plato and ARISTOTLE (.0. 384-322) ee - 
use which Plato thus made of irr Plato is 
the exponent of instinct. The dialectic 0 
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not inferior to that of Aristotle, and Aristotle ex- 
hibits traces of poetic power not unworthy of Plato; 
but Aristotle never allows imagination to influence 
nis final decision. He elaborated a perfect method, 
and he used it with perfect fairness. His writings, 
if any, contain the highest utterance of pure reason. 
looking back on all the earlier efforts of philosophy, 
he pronounced a calm and final judgment. It fol- 
lows necessarily that the Platonic doctrine of ideas 
was emphatically rejected by Aristotle, who gave, 
however, the final development to the original con- 
ception of Socrates, With Socrates ‘ideas ” (gene- 
ral definitions) were mere abstractions; with Plato 
they had an absolute existence ; with Aristotle they 
had no existence separate from things in which they 
were realised, though the form which answers to 
the Platonic idea, was held to be the essence of the 
thing itself. There is one feature common in essence 
to the systems of Plato and Aristotle which has not 
vet been noticed.. In both, Ethics is a part of 
Politics. 3. The post-Socratie Schools. — After 
Aristotle, Philosophy took a new direction, Specul- 
ation became mainly personal. EpicuRUS (B.C. 
352-270) defined the object of Philosophy to be 
the attainment of a happy life. The pursuit of 
truth for its own sake he regarded as superfluous, 
He rejected dialectics as a useless study, and accepted 
the senses, in the widest acceptation of the term, as 
the criterion of truth. Physics he subordinated 
entirely to Ethics, But he ditfered widely from the 
Cyrenaics in his view of happiness. The happiness 
at which the wise man aims is to be found, he said, 
not in momentary gratification, but in lifelong 
pleasure. It does not consist necessarily in excite- 
meut or motion, but often in absolute tranquillity. 
The gods, who were assumed to be supremely happy 
and eternal, were absolutely free from the distrac- 
tions and emotions consequent on any care for the 
work or man. All things were supposed to come 
inte being by chance, and so pass away. The indi- 
vidual was left master of his own lite. While Epi- 
curus asserted in this manner the claims of one part 
of man’s nature in the conduct of life, ZENO of 
Citium (cir, B.c. 280), with equal partiality, advo- 
cated a purely spiritual (intellectual) morality. 
The opposition between the two was complete. The 
Inhnite, chance-formed worlds of the one stand over 
against the one harmonious world of the other. On 
the one side are Gods regardless of material things, 
on the other a Being permeating and vivifying all 
creation, This difference necessarily found its chief 
expression in Ethics, For when the Stoics taught that 
there were only two principles of things, Matter, 
and God, Fate, Reason, it followed that the active 
Principle in man is of Divine origin, and that his 
duty is to live conformably to nature. All external 
things were indifferent. Reason was the absolute 
Sovereign of man. In one point the Epicureans and 
Stoics were agreed. ‘They both regarded the hap- 
piness and culture of the individual as the highest 
good. Meanwhile in the New Academy Platonism 
degenerated into scepticism. Epicurus found an 
authoritative rule in the senses, The Stoics took 
refuge in what seems to answer to the modern doc- 
trine of - common sense,” and maintained that the 
Senses give a direct. knowledge of the object. CAR- 
NEADES (B.C. 213-129) combated these views, and 
showed that sensation cannot be proved to declare 
the real nature, but only some of the effects, of 
things, ; Scepticism remained as the last issue of 
speculation, But though the Greek philosophers 
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fell short of their highest aim, it needs.no words to 
show the work which they did as pioneers of a uni- 
versal Church. Step by step great questions were 
proposed—Fate, Providence—Conscience, Law—the 
State, the Man—and answers were given, which are 
the more instructive because they are generally one- 
sided. The complete course of Philosophy was run 
before the Christian era, but there were yet two 
mixed systems afterwards which offered scme novel 
features, At Alexandria Platonism was united with 
various elements of Eastern speculation, and for 
several centuries exercised an important influence on 
Christian doctrine. At Rome Stoicism was vivified 
by the spirit of the old republic, and exhibited the 
extreme Western type of Philosophy. Of the first 
nothing can be said here. But the Roman Stoicism 
calls for brief notice from its supposed connexion 
with Christian morality (SENECA, ¢ A.D. 65; 
EPICTETUS, ¢ cir. A.D. 115; M. AURELIUS AN- 
TONINUS, 121-180). The superficial coincidences 
of Stoicism with the N. T, are certainly numerous. 
Coincidences of thought, and even of language, might 
easily be multiplied. But beneath this external re- 
semblance of Stoicism to Christianity the later Stoics 
were fundamentally opposed to it. For good and 
for evil they were the Pharisees of the Gentile 
world, Their worship was a sublime egotism. The 
Stoicism of M. Aurelius gives many of the moral 
precepts of the Gospel, but without their founda- 
tion, which can find no place in his system. The 
real elements of greatness in M. Aurelius are many, 
and truly Roman; but the study of his Meditations 
by the side of the N. T. can leave little doubt that 
he could not have helped to give a national standing- 
place to a Catholic Church.elV. CHRISTIANITY 
IN CONTACT WITH ANCIENT PHiLosopHy.—The 
only direct trace of the contact of Christianity with 
Western Philosophy in the N.T. is in the account 
of St. Paul’s visit to Athens (Acts xvii. 18), and 
there is nothing in the apostolic writings to show 
that it exercised any important influence upon the 
early Church (comp. 1 Cor, i, 22-4). But it was 
otherwise with Eastern speculation, which penetrated 
more deeply through the mass of the people. The 
“ philosophy ” against which the Colossians were 
warned (Col, ii. 8) seems undoubtedly to have beep 
of Eastern origin, containing elements similar to 
those which were afterwards embodied in various 
shapes of Gnosticism, as a selfish asceticism, and a 
superstitious reverence for angels (Col. ii. 16-23); 
and in the Epistles to Timothy, addressed to Ephesus, 
in which city St. Paul anticipated the rise of false 
teaching (Acts. xx. 30), two distinct forms of error 
may be traced in addition to Judaism, due more or 
less to the same influence. The writings of the 
sub-apostolic age, with the exception of the famous 
anecdote of Justin Martyr (Dial. 2-4), throw little 
light upon the relations of Christianity and Philo- 
sophy. One book, however, has been preserved in 
various shapes, which, though still unaccountably 
neglected in Church histories, contains a vivid del: - 
neation of the speculative struggle which Christianity 
had to maintain with Judaism and Heathenism. 
The Clementine Homilies and Recognitions are a 
kind of Philosophy of Religion, and in subtlety and | 
richness of thought yield to no early Christian writ- 
ings. At the close of the second century, when the 
Church of Alexandria came into marked intellectual 
pre-eminence, the mutual influence of Christianity 
and Neo-Platonism opened a new field of specul- 
ation, or rather the two systems were presented in 
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forms designed to meet the acknowledged wants of 
the time. Neo-Platonism was, in fact, an attempt 
to seize the spirit of Christianity apart from its 
historic basis and human elements, The want which 
the Alexandrine Fathers endeavoured to satisfy is in 
a great measure the want of our own time. If 
Christianity be Truth, it must have points of special 
connexion with all nations and all periods. Chris- 
tian Philosophy may be in one sense a contradiction 
in terms, for Christianity confessedly derives its first 
principles from revelation, and not from simple 
reason; but there is no less a true Philosophy of 
Christianity, which aims to show how completely 
these meet the instincts and aspirations of all ages. 
The exposition of such a Philosophy would be the 
work of a modern Origen. 

Phin'ees, 1. The son of Eleazar son of Aaron 
(1 Esdr. v. 5; viii. 2,29; 2 Esdr.i, 26; Ecclus. 
xlv. 23; 1 Macc. ii. 26).—-8, Phinehas the son of 
Eli, 2 Esdr. i. 2a.—8, A Priest or Levite of the 
time of Ezra, father of Eleazar (1 Esdr. viii. 63).<= 
4. 1 Esdr. v. 31. [Pasean, 2. 

Phin'ehas. Son of Eleazar and grandson of Aaron 
(Ex. vi. 25). His mother is recorded as one of the 
daughters of Putiel. Phinehas is memorable for 
having while quite a youth, by his zeal and energy 
at the critical moment of the licentious idolatry of 
Shittim, appeased the divine wrath and put a stop 
to the plague which was destroying the nation 
(Num. xxv. 7). For this he was rewarded by the 
special approbation of Jehovah, and by a promise 
that the priesthood should remain in his family for 
ever (10-13). He was appointed to accompany as 
priest the expedition by which the Midianites were 
destroyed (xxxi. 6), Many years later he also headed 
the party who were despatched from Shiloh to re- 
monstrate against the Altar which the trans-Joi~ 
danic tribes were reported to have built near Jordan 
(Josh. xxii. 13-32). In the partition of the country 
he received an allotment of his own—a hill on Mount 
Ephraim which bore his name—Gibeath-Pinchas. 
Here his father was buried (Josh. xxiv. 33). During 
the life of Phinehas he appears to have been the 
chief of the great family of the Korahites or Korhites 
who guarded the entrances to the sacred tent and 
the whole of the sacred camp (1 Chr. ix. 20). After 
Eleazar’s death he became high priest—the 3rd of 
the series. In this capacity he is introduced as 
giving the oracle to the nation during the whole 
struggle with the Benjamites on the matter of Gibeah 
(Judg. xx. 28). The verse which closes the Book of 
Joshua is ascribed to Phinehas, as the description 
of the death of Moses at the end of Deuteronomy is 
to Joshua. The tomb of Phinehas, a place of great 
resort to both Jews and Samaritans, is shown at 
Awertah, four miles S.E. of Nablus.-~2, Second son 
of Eli (1 Sam. i. 3, ii, 34, iv. 4, 11,17, 19, xiv. 3). 
-Phinehas was killed with his brother by the Philis- 
tines when the ark was captured. He is intro- 
duced, apparently by mistake, in the genealogy of 
Ezra in 2 Esdr, i. 24.8. A Levite of Ezra’s time 
(Ezr. viii. 33), unless the meaning be that Eleazar 
was of the family of the great Phinehas. 

Phi'son. The Greek form of the name PIs0N 
(Ecclus. xxiv. 25). 

Phleg’on. A Christian at Rome whom St. Paul 
salutes (Kom, xvi. 14). Pseudo-Hippolytas makes 
him one of. the seventy disciples and bishop of 
Marathon. 

Phoe'be, the first, and one of the most import- 
.ant, of the Christian persons the detailed mention 
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of whom fills nearly all the last chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans. What is said of her (Rom. 
xvi. 1, 2) is worthy of especial notice, because of its 
bearing on the question of the deaconesses of the 
Apostolic Church. 

Phoeni'ce, Phoenic’ia, a tract of country, of 
which Tyre and Sidon were the principal cities, to 
the north of Palestine, along the coast of the Medi- 
terranean Sea; bounded by that sea on the west, 
and by the mountain range of Lebanon on the east. 
The name was not the one by which its native inhab- 
itants called it, but was given to it by the Greeks, 
The native name of Phoenicia was Kensan (Canaan) 
or KnA, signifying lowland, so named in contrast to 
the adjoining Aram, t.¢. Highland; the Hebrew 
name of Syria. The length of coast to which the 
name of Phoenicia was applied varied at different 
times, and may be regarded under different aspects 
before and after the loss of its independence. 1. 
What may be termed Phoenicia Proper was 8 barrow 
undulating plain, extending from the pass of Ris 
el-Beyéd or Abyad, the “ Promontorium Albam 
of the ancients, about six miles south of Tyre, to 
the Nahr el-Auly, the ancient Bostrenus, two miles 
north of Sidon. The plain is only 28 miles in 
length, Its average breadth is about a mile; but 
near Sidon, the mountains retreat to a distance of 
two miles, and near Tyre to a distance of tive miles 
2. A still longer district, which afterwards became 
fairly entitled to the name of Phoenicia, extended up 
the coast to a point marked by the island of Aradus, 
and by Antaradus towards the north ; the southern 
boundary remaining the same as in Phoenicia Proper. 
Phoenicia, thus defined, is estimated to have been 
about 120 miles in length ; while its breadth, be 
tween Lebanon and the sea, never exceeded 20 miles, 
and was generally much less. Scarcely 16 geographe 
ical miles farther north than Sidon was Berytus; 
with a roadstead so well suited for the purposes . 
modern navigation that, under the modern pate 0 
Beirout, it has eclipsed both Sidon and Tyre ss af 
emporium for Syria. Still farther north was o 
blus, the Gebal of the Bible (Ez. xxvii. 9), sear 
by seamen and calkers, It still retains in Arata 
the kindred name of Jebeil, Then came Tri 
(now Tardbulus), said to have been founded by 
colonists from ‘Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus, with 
distinct towns. And lastly, towards the : 
point north was Aradus itself, the Arvad of Gea. i 
18, and Ez. xxvii. 8 ; situated, like Tyre, 00 8 a 
island near the mainland, and founded by exiles 


Sidon. The whole of Phoenicia Proper is well wa 
tered by various streams from the adjoining a 


The havens of Tyre and Sidon afforded water 0 
ficient depth for all the requirements . reaps 
navigation, and the neighbouring range Her rea 
banon, in its extensive forests, furnished aye 
seemed a nearly mexhaustible supply of gaa ie 
ship-building. In reference to the period w : 
Phoenicians had lost Dos set iT scarcel 
any two Greek and Roman wri Pp 

the same geographical boundaries to hana be 
the Old Testament, the word Phoenicia r 
occur, as might be ed from gies a 
name. In the Apocrypha, it is no ’ s 
spoken of as being, with Coele-Syria, under oor 
tary commander (2 Mace. iii. 5, 8, vu. Ae 

8 Maco. iii. eas the New arene 3 
occurs only in three passag' : 

xxi. 2; aa not one of these affords & clue a8 (0 
how far the writer deemed Phoenicia to 
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Phoenic'ians. The name of the race who in| signifying “lowland.” This was well given to the 
earliest recorded history inhabited Phoenicia, and who] narrow slip of plain between the Lebanon and the 
were the great maritime and commercial people of} Mediterranean Sea, in contrast to the elevated moun- 
the ancient world. Without dwelling on matters | tain-range adjoining. 2ndly. This is further con 
which belong more strictly to the articles TYRE and | firmed through the name in Africa whereby the 
SIDON, it may be proper to touch on certain points | Carthaginian Phoenicians called themselves, as at- 
connected with the language, race, trade, and re-| tested by Augustine, who states that the peasants in 
ligion of the Phoenicians, which may tend to throw | his part of Africa, if asked of what race they were, 
light on Biblical history and literature. I. The] would answer, in Punic or Phoenician, “ Canaan 
Phoenician language belonged to that family of lan-| ites.” 3rdly. The conclusion thus suggested is 
guages which, by a name not altogether free from} strongly supported by the tradition that the names 
objection, but now generally adopted, is called | of persons and places in the land of Canaan—not 
“Shemitic.” Under this name are included three} only when the Israelites invaded it, but likewise 
distinct branches :—Ist, Arabic, to which belongs| previously, when ‘‘there were yet but a few of 
Aethiopian as an offshoot of the Southern Arabic or| them,” and Abraham is said to have visited it— 
Himyaritic, 2ndly, Aramaic, the vernacular lan-| were Phoenician or Hebrew: such, for example, as 
guage of Palestine at the time of Christ. 3rdly,| Abimelek, “Father of the king’? (Gen. xx. 2); 
Hebrew, in which by far the greatest part of the | Melchizedek, “ King of righteousness” (xiv. 18) ; 
Old Testament was composed. Now one of the| Kisjath-sepher, ‘‘city of the book” (Josh. xv. 15). 
most interesting points to the Biblical student con-| —II], In regard to Phoenician trade, as connected 
nected with Phoenician, is, that it does not belong to| with the Israelites, the following points are worthy 
either of the two first. branches, but to the third; | of notice. 1. Up to the time of David, not one of 
and that it is in fact so closely allied to Hebrew, | the twelve tribes seems to have possessed a single 
that Phoenician and Hebrew, though different dia-| harbour on the sea-coast ; it was impossible there- 
lects, may practically be regarded as the same lan-} fore that they could become a commercial people. 
guage, This may be shown in the following way: | But from the time that David had conquered Edom, 
—1st. Testimony is borne to the kinship of the two | an opening for trade was afforded to the Israelites. 
languages by Augustine and Jerome, in whose time | The command of Ezion-geber near Elath, in the land 
Phoenician or Carthaginian was still a living lan-| of Edom, enabled them to engage in the navigation 
guage. 2ndly. These statements are fully con-| of the Red Sea. As they were novices, however, at 
firmed by a passage of Carthaginian preserved in the | sailing, as the navigation of the Red Sea, owing to 
Poenulus of Plautus, act v. scene 1, and accom-| its currents, winds, and rocks, is dangerous even 
panied by a Latin translation as part of the play.| to modern sailors, and as the Phoenicians, during 
3rdly. The close kinship of the two languages is,| the period of the independence of Edom, were pro- 
moreover, strikingly confirmed by very many Phoe-| bably allowed to trade from Ezion-geber, it was 
nician and Carthaginian names of places and persons, | politic in Solomon to permit the Phoenicians of Tyre 
which, destitute of meaning in Greek and Latin,| to have docks, and build ships at Ezion-geber on 
through which languages they have become widely | condition that his sailors and vessels might have the 
known, and having sometimes in those languages | benefit of their experience. The results seem to have 
occasioned false etymologies, become really signitic- | been strikingly successful. 2. After the division into 
ant in Hebrew. 4thly. The same conclusion arises | two kingdoms, the curtain falls on any commercial 
from the examination of Phoenician inscriptions, | relation between the Israelites and Phoenicians until 
Preserved to the present day: all of which can be | a relation is brought to notice, by no means brotherly, 
interpreted, with more or less certainty, through | as in the fleets which navigated the Red Sea, nor 
Hebrew. Such inscriptions are of three kinds :— | friendly, as between buyers and sellers, but humili- 
Ist, on gems and seals; 2ndly, on coins of the! ating and exasperating, as between the buyers and 
Phoenicians and of their colonies; 3rdly, on stone.| the bought. ‘The relation is meant which existed 
— II. Concerning the original race to which the| between the two nations when Israelites were sold 
Phoenicians belonged, nothing can be known with | as slaves by Phoenicians. It was a custom in anti- 
- certainty, because they are found already established | quity, when one nation went to war against another, 

along the Mediterranean Sea at the earliest dawn of | for merchants to be present in one or other of the - 
authentic history, and for centuries afterwards there | hostile camps, in order to purchase prisoners of war 
18 no record of their origin. According to Herodotus | as slaves (1 Macc. iii. 41; 2 Mace. v. 14). Now 
(vii, 89), they said of themselves in his time that| this practice is alluded to in a threatening manner 
they came in days of old from the shores of the against the Phoenicians by the prophets (Joel iii. 4, 
Red Sea; and in this there would be nothing in the | and Am. i. 9, 10), about 800 years before Christ. 
slightest degree improbable, as they spoke a language | The circumstances which led to this state of things 
cognate to that of the Arabians, who inhabited the may be thus explained. After the division of the two 
east const of that sea; and both Hebrew and Arabic, | kingdoms, there is no trace of any friendly relation 
as well as Aramaic, are seemingly derived from some | between the kingdom of Judah and the Phoenicinns. 
one Shemitic language now lost. Still neither the | The attempt of Jehoshaphat to renew the trade of 
truth nor the falsehood of the tradition can now be| the Jews in the Red Sea failed, and in the reign of 
oroved. But there is one point respecting their | Jehoram, Jehoshaphat’s son, Edom revolted from 
race which can be proved to be in the highest degree | Judah and established its independence ; so that if 
probable, and which has peculiar interest as bearing | the Phoenicians wished to despatch trading vessels 
on the Jews, viz. that the Phoenicians were of the | from Ezion-geber, Edom was the power which it was 
same race as the Canaanites. This remarkable fact, | mainly their interest to conciliate, and not Judah. 
which, taken in connexion with the language of the | Under these circumstances the Phoenicians seem, 

hoenicians, leads to some interesting results, is ren- | not only to have purchased and to have sold again 
dered probable by the following circumstances :—I1st. | as slaves, and probably in some instances to have 

@ native name of Phoenicia was Canaan, a name | kidnapped inhabitants of Judah, but even to have 
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sold them to their enemies the Edomites. 3. The 
only other notice in the Old Testament of trade be- 
tween the Phoenicians and the Israelites is in the 
acccunt given by the prophet Ezekiel of the trade 
of Tyre (xxvii. 17). While this account supplies 
valuable information respecting the various com- 
mercial dealings of the most illustrious of Phoe- 
nician cities, it likewise makes direct mention of the 
exports to it from Palestine. It is suggested by 
Heeren in his Historical Researches, ii. 117, that 
the fact of Palestine being, as it were, the granary 
of Phoenicia, explains in the clearest manner the 
lasting peace that prevailed between the two coun- 
tries. —1V. The religion of the Phoenicians is a 
subject of vast extent and considerable perplexity in 
details, but of its general features as bearing upon 
the religion of the Hebrews there can be no doubt. 
As opposed to Monotheism, it was a Pantheistical 
personification of the forces of nature, and in its 
most philosophical shadowing forth of the Supreme 
powers, it may be said to have represented the 
inale and female principles of production. In its 
popular form, it was especially a worship of the 
sun, moon, and five planets, or, as it might have 
been expressed according to ancient notions, of the 
seven planets—the most beautiful, and perhaps 
the most natural, form of idolatry ever presented 
to the human imagination. These planets, however, 
were not regarded as lifeless globes of matter, obe- 
dient to physical laws, but as intelligent animated 
powers, influencing the human will, and controlling 
human destinies, It will be proper here to point 
out certain effects which the circumstance of their 
being worshipped in Phoenicia produced upon the 
Hebrews. 1. In the first place, their worship was 
a constant temptation’ to Polytheism and idolatry. 
It can scarcely be doubted that the Phoenicians, as 
a great cotamercial people, were more generally 
intelligent, and as we should now say civilised, than 
the inland agricultural population of Palestine. 
When the simple-minded Jews, therefore, came in 
contact with a people more versatile and, apparently, 
more enlightened than themselves, but who never- 
theless, either in a philosophical or in a popular 
form, admitted a system of Polytheism, an influence 
would be exerted on Jewish minds, tending to make 
them regard their exclusive devotion to their own 
one God, Jehovah, however transcendent His attri- 
butes, as unsocial and morose. 2. The Phoenician 
religion was likewise in other respects deleterious to 
the inhabitants of Palestine, being in some points 
essentially demoralising. For example, it sanctioned 
the dreadful superstition of burning children as sacri- 
fices to a Phoenician god. Again, parts of the Phoe- 
nician religion, especially the worship of Astarte, 
tended to encourage dissoluteness in the relations of 
the sexes, and even to sanctify impurities of the 
most abominable description. = V. ‘The most im- 
portant intellectual invention of man, that of letters, 
was universally aséerted by the Greeks and Romans 
to have been communicated by the Phoenicians to 
the Greeks (Her. v. 57, 58 ; Lucan, Pahars., iii, 220, 
221). This belief, however, was not uuiversal ; 
and Pliny the Elder expresses his own opinion that 
they were of Assyrian origin, while he relates the 
opinion of Gellius that they were invented by the 
rsyptians, and of others that they were invented 
by the Syrians. The names of the letters in the 
Hebrew alphabet are in accordance with the belief 
that the Phoenicians communicated the knowledge 
of letters to the Greeks, Moreover, as to writing, 
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the ancient Hebrew letters, substantially the same 
as Phoenician, agree closely with ancient Greck 
letters. As to the mode in which letters were in- 
vented, some clue is afforded by some of the early 
Hebrew and the Phoenician characters, which evid: 
ently aimed, although very rudely, like the draw- 
ing of very young children, to represent the object 
which the name of the letter signitied. [Writixa.] 
In conclusion, it may not be unimportant to observe 
that, although so many letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet have a meaning in Hebrew or Phoenician, yet 
their Greek names are not in the Hebrew or Phoe- 
nician, but in the Aramaic form; and although 
this fact by itself is not sufficient to support an 
elaborate theory on the subject, it seems in favour, 
as far as it goes, of the conjecture that when the 
Greeks originally received the knowledge of letters, 
the names by which the several letters were taught 
to them were Aramaic. Still pre vi sien 
rded in any way as proving that the alpha 
yas inpoutel by hee who spoke the Aramaic lan- 
guage. This is a wholly distinct question, and far 
more obscure. 

Phor'os = Parost (1 Esdr. v. 9, ix. 26). 

Phryg'ia. Perhaps there is no geographical term 
in the New Testament which is less capnble of an 
exact definition. In fact there was no Roman pro- 
vince of Phrygia till considerably after the first 
establishment of Christianity in the peninsula of 
Asia Minor. The word was rather ethnological 
than political, and denoted, in a vague manner, the 
western part of the central region of that peninsula. 
Accordingly, in two of the three places where it 1s 
used, it is mentioned in a manner not intended to 
be precise (Acts xvi. 6, xviii. 23). By Phrygia we 
must understand an extensive district, which con- 
tributed portions to several Roman provinces, and 
varying portions at different times. i 

Phud = Prout (Jud. ii. 23; comp. Ez, xxvii. ) 

Phu'rah, Gideon’s servant, probably his a 
bearer (comp. 1 Sam. xiv, 1), who petra 
him in his midnight visit to the camp of the Midi- 
anites (Judg. vii. 10, 11). 

Phu'rim, Esth. xi. 1. [Port] ne 
Phut, Put, the third name in the list °F 
sons of Ham (Gen. x. 6; 1 Chr. i. 8), aed . 
applied to an African country or people. In the ; 
it follows Cush and Mizraim, and precedes Canaan. 
We cannot place the tract of Phut out of aa 
and it would thus seem that it was almost ae 
to that of the Mizrnites, as it could not be fur 7a 
to the north: this position would well yea 
Libya. The few mentions of Phut in the ae 
clearly indicate a country or people of idol (ls. 
it must be added, probably not far from Egy Us 10, 
Ixvi. 19; Nah. iii. 9; Jer. xlvi. 9; Ez. an 
xxx. 5, xxxviii, 5). From these passages we - thi 
infer anything as to the exact position 0 oe 
country or people; unless indeed in aes 
and Phut, Mizraim and Lubim, are respé thof 
connected, which might indicate a position oe a 
Egypt. In the ancient Egyptian sacar the 
find two names that may be com valled the 
Biblical Phut. The tribes or peoples U, might 
Nine Bows, IX PETU or IX NA-PET ee os 
partly or wholly represent Phut. Their api 
is doubtful, and they are never found in 8 ge’ 

: eat that of Nubia. 
phical list. The second name 15 called TO- 
TO-PET, “ the region of the Bow,” also the Bows,” 
MERU-PET, “the region, the island of the Dow, 


= 45 eats 
whence we conjecture the name of Meroe to 
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In the geographical lists the latter form occurs in 
that of a people, ANU-MERU-PET. The Coptic 
niphaiat must also be compared with Phut. The 
first syllable being the article, the word nearly re- 
sembles the Hebrew name. It is applied to the 
western part of Lower Egypt beyond the Delta; 
aud Champollion conjectures it to mean the Libyan 
part of Egypt, so called by the Greeks. To take a 
broad view of the question, all the names which we 
have mentioned may be reasonably connected with 
the Hebrew Phut; and it may be supposed that the 
Naphtuhim were Mizraites in the territory of Phut, 
haps intermixed with peoples of the latter stock. 
t is, however, reasonable to Suppose that the PET 
of the ancient Egyptians, as a geographical desig- 
nation, corresponds to the Phut of the Bible, which 
would therefore denote Nubia or the Nubians, the 
former, if we are strictly to follow the Egyptian 
usage. 
Phu'vah, one of the sons of Issachar (Gen. xlvi. 
13), and founder of the family of the PUNITES. 
Phygel'lus (2 Tim. i. 15), a Christian con- 
nected with those in Asia of whom St. Paul speaks 
as tuned away from himself. It is open to ques- 
tion whether their repudiation of the Apostle was 
joined with a declension from the faith, and whether 
the open display of the feeling of Asia took place— 
at least so far as Phygellus and Hermogenes were 
concerned—at Rome. Phygellus may have forsaken 
(see 2 Tim. iv. 16) the Apostle at some critical time 
when his support was expected; or he may have 
been a leader of some party of nominal Christians 
at Rome, such as the Apostle describes at an earlier 
period (Phil. i. 15, 16) opposing him there. 
Phylactery, [FRONTLETS.] 
Pi-bes’eth. a town of Lower Egypt, mentioned 
but once in the Bible (Ez. xxx. 17). In_hiero- 
glyphics its name is written BAHEST, BAST, and 
HA-BAHEST, The Coptic forms ave Bast, with 
the article Pi pretixed, Poubaste, Poubast, &c., and 
the Greek BodBaoris, BovBaoros. Bubastis was 
situate on the west bank of the Pelusiac or Bubas- 
tite branch of the Nile, in the Bubastite nome, 
about 40 miles from the central part of Memphis. 
Herodotus speaks of its site as having been raised 
by those who dug the canals for Sesostris, and 
afterwards by the labour of criminals under Sabacds 
the Ethiopian, or rather the Ethiopian dominion. 
He mentions the temple of the goddess Bubastis as 
Well worthy of description, being more beautiful 
han any other known to him. The temple is en- 
tirely ruined, but the names of Rameses II. of the 
xixth dynasty, Userken 1, (Osorchon I.) of the 
tind, and Nekht-har-heb (Nectanebo 1.), of the 
xxth, have been found here, as well as that of the 
€ponymous goddess BAST. There are also remains 
ot the ancient houses of the town, and, “‘ amidst the 
houses on the N.W. side are the thick walls of a 
fort Which protected the temple below” (Notes by 
Sir G. Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. ii. 
PP. 219, plan, and 102). Bubastis thus had a 
ort, besides being strong from its height. The 
goddess BAST, who was here the chief object. of 
hada was the same as PESHT, the goddess of 
re. Both names accompany a lion-headed figure, 
and the cat was sacred to them. Herodotus con- 
siders the goddess Bubastis to be the same as 
Artemis (ii, 137). 
. In two of the three passages in which 
yn ms 
: picture _s used in A. V. it denotes idolatrous 
*presentations, either independent images, or more 
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usually stones ‘ portrayed,” #. ¢. sculptured in low 
relief, or engraved and coloured (Ez. xxiii. 14; 
Layard,’ Nin. & Bad, ii. 306, 308), Movable pic- 
tures, in the modern sense, were doubtless unknown 
to the Jews. The “pictures of silver” of Prov. 
xxv. 11, were probably wall-surfaces or cornices 
with carvings. 

Piece of Gold. The A. V., in rendering the 
elliptical expression “ six thousand of gold,” in a 
passage respecting Naaman, relating that he ‘ took 
with him ten talents of silver, and six thousand of 
gold, and ten changes of raiment” (2 K. v. 5), sup- 
plies “ pieces” as the word understood. The ren- 
dering “pieces of gold” is very doubtful; and 
“*shekels of gold,” as designating the value of the 
whole quantity, not individual pieces, is preferable. 

Piece of Silver. The passages in the O. T. and 
those in the N, I’. in which the A. V. uses this term 
must be separately considered. 1. In the O.'T’. the 
word “ pieces’”’ is used in the A. V. for a word 
understood in the Hebrew, if we except one case to 
be afterwards noticed. The phrase is always “a 
thousand” or the like “ of silver” (Gen. xx. 16, 
xxxvii. 28, xlv, 22; Judg. ix. 4, xvi. 5; 2K. vi. 
25; Hos. iii. 2; Zech. xi. 12, 13). In similar 

es the word ‘‘ shekels” occurs in the Hebrew. 
There are other passages in which the A. V. sup- 
plies the word ‘ shekels” instead of ‘* pieces” 
(Deut. xxii. 19, 29; Judg. xvii. 2, 3,4, 10; 2 Sam. 
xviii. 11, 12), and of these the first two require 
this to be done. The shekel, be it remembered, 
was the common weight for money, and therefore 
most likely to be understood in an elliptical phrase. 
The exceptional case in which a word corresponding 
to ‘ pieces” is found in the Hebrew is in the 
Psalms (Ixviii. 30, Heb. .32). The word rats, 
which occurs nowhere else, if it preserve its radical 
meaning, must signify a piece broken off, or a frag- 
ment: there is no reason to suppose that a coin is 
meant,—[I. In the N. T. two words are rendered 
by the phrase ‘‘ piece of silver,” drachma, 3paxyn, 
and dpyuptov. (1.) The first (Luke xv. 8, 9) 
should be represented by drachma. It was a Greek 
silver coin, equivalent, at the time of St. Luke, to 
the Roman denarius. (2.) The second word is very 
properly thus rendered. It occurs in the account 
of the betrayal of our Lord for “ thirty pieces of 
silver '"' (Matt. xxvi. 15, xxvii. 3, 5,6, 9). It is 
difficult to ascertain what coins are here intended. 
If the most common silver pieces be meant, they 
would be denarii. The parallel passage in Zecha- 
riah (xi. 12, 13) must, however, be taken into con- 
sideration, where, if our view be correct, shekels 
must be understood. It is more probable that the 
thirty pieces of silver were tetradrachms than that 
they were denarii. 

Piety. This word occurs but once in the A. V. : 
“Let them learn first to show ‘piety at home,” 
better, ‘‘ towards their own household” (1 Tim. 
v. 4). The choice of this word here instead of the 
more usual equivalents of “ godliness,” ‘* reve- 
rence,” and the like, was probably determined by 
the special sense of pictas, as “‘ erga parentes,” 

Pigeon. (‘uRTLE-DOVE.] 

Pi-hahi'roth, a place before or at which the 
Israelites encamped, at the close of the third march 
from Rameses, when they went out of Egypt (Ex. 
xiv. 2, 9; Num. xxiii. 7, 8). The name is pro- 
bably that of a natural locality. Jablonsky pro- 
posed the Coptic pi-achi-rot, ‘‘ the place where 
sedge grows;”’ and this or a similar name the late 
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M. Fresnel recognised in the modern Ghuweybet-el- 
boos, “ the bed of reeds.” 

Pilate, Pon'tius. The name. indicates that he 
was connected, by descent or adoption, with the 
gens of the Pontii, first conspicuous in Roman his- 
tory in the person of C. Pontius Telesinus, the 
great Samnite general. He was the sixth Roman 
procurator of Judaea, and under him our Lord 
worked, suffered, and died, as we learn, not only 
from the obvious Scriptural authorities, but from 
Tacitus (Ann. xv. 44). He was appointed a.b. 25-6, 
in the twelfth year of Tiberius, One of his first 
acts was to remove the head-quarters of the army 
from Caesarea to Jerusalem. The soldiers of course 
took with them their standards, bearing the image 
of the emperor, into the Holy City. No previous 
governor had ventured on such an outrage. The 
people poured down in crowds to Caesarea, where 
the procurator was then residing, and besought him 
to remove the images. After five days of discus- 
sion he gave the signal te some concealed soldiers 
to surround the petitioners, and put them to death 
unless they ceased to trouble him; but this only 
strengthened their determination, and they declared 
themselves ready rather to submit to death than 
forego their resistance to an idolatrous innovation. 
Pilate then yielded, and the standards were by his 
orders brought down to Caesarea. On two other 
occasions he nearly drove the Jews to insurrection. 
To these specimens of his administration, which rest 
on the testimony of profane authors, we must add 
the slaughter of certain Galileans, which was told 
to our Lord asa piece of news (Luke xiii, 1), and 
on which He founded some remarks on the con- 
nexion between sin and calamity. It must have 
oceurred at some feast at Jerusalem, in the outer 
court of the Temple. It was the custom for the 
procurators to reside at Jerusalem during the great 
feasts, to preserve order, and accordingly, at the 
time of our Lord’s last. passover, Pilate was occu- 
pying his official residence in Herod's palace; and 
to the gates of this palace Jesus, condemned on the 
charge of blasphemy, was brought early in the 
morning by the chief priests and officers of the San- 
hedrim, who were unable to enter the residence of 
a Gentile,. lest they should be defiled, and unfit to 
eat the passover (John xviii. 28). Pilate therefore 
came out to learn their purpose, and demanded the 
nature of the charge. At first they scem to huve 
expected that he would have carried out their wishes 
without further inquiry, and therefore merely de- 
scribed our Lord as a disturber of the public peace; 
but as a Roman procurator had too much respect 
for justice, or at least understood his business too 
well to consent to such a condemnation, they were 
obliged to dévise a new charge, and therefore inter- 
preted our Lord’s claims in a political sense, ac- 
cusing him of assuming the royal title, perverting 
the nation, and forbidding the payment of tribute to 
Rome (Luke xxiii. 3; an account plainly presup- 
posed in John xviii. 33). It is plain inat from this 
moment Pilate was distracted between two conflict- 
ing feelings: a fear of offending the Jews, and a 
conscious conviction that Jesus was innocent. More- 
over, this last feeling was strengthened by his own 
hatred of the Jews, whose religious scruples had 
caused him frequent trouble, and by a growing re- 
spect for the calm dignity and meekness of the 
sufferer. First he examined our Lord privately, 
and asked Him whether He was a king? At the 
close of the interview he came out to the Jews and 
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declared the prisoner innocent. To this they replied 
that His ing had stirred up all the people from 
Galilee to Jerusalem. The mention of Galilee sug- 
gested to Pilate a new way of escaping from his 
dilemma, by sending on the case to Herod Antipas; 
but Herod, though propitiated by this act of 
courtesy, declined to enter into the matter. So 
Pilate was compelled to come to a decision; and 
first having assembled the chief priests and also the 
people, he announced to them that the accused had 
done nothing worthy of death; but at the same 
time, in hopes of pacifying the Sanhedrim, he pro- 
posed to scourge Him before he released Him. But 
as the accusers were resolved to have His blood, 
they rejected this concession, and therefore Pilate 
had recourse to a fresh expedient. It was the 
custom for the Roman governor to grant every 
year, in honour of the passover, pardon to one con- 
demned criminal. Pilate therefore offered the 
people their choice between two, the morderer 
Barabbas, and the prophet whom a few days before 
they had hailed as the Messiah. To receive their 
decision he ascended the Aja, a portable tribunal 
which was carried about with a Roman magistrate 
to be placed wherever he might direct. As soon as 
Pilate had taken his seat he received a mysterious 
message from his wife, who had “ suffered many 
things in a dream,” which impelled her to entreat her 
husband not to condemn the Just One, But he had 
no longer any choice in the matter, for the rabble, 
instigated of course by the priests, chose Barabbas 
for pardon, and clamoured for the death of Jesus ; 
insurrection seemed imminent, and Pilate reluc 
tantly yielded. But, before issuing the fatal order, 
he washed his hands before the multitude, as a sign 
that he was innocent of the crime, in imitation pro 
bably of the Sn, enjoined in Deut. xxi. Asit 
produced no effect, Pilate ordered his soldiers fe 
inflict the scourging preparatory to execution ; t 
the sight of unjust suffering s0 patiently borne 
seems again to have troubled his conscience, 2 
prompted a new effort in favour of the are 
But the priests only renewed their clamours f 
His death, and, fearing that the political charge « 
treason might be considered insufficient, return 
to their first accusation of blasphemy, and ca 
the law of Moses (Lev. xxiv. 16), which sane 
blasphemy with stoning, declared that He mas Bi 
« because He made himself the Son of God. fears, 
this title augmented Pilate’s superstitious, 1); 
already aroused by his wife's dream (John xix. ji 
he feared that Jesus might be one of the ae 
demigods of his own mythology; he nae ato 
again into the palace, and inquired ann nan 
His descent (“ Whence art thou ?”) and His cla 


The result of this sneer 008 ee 
e m ? 
Se de de eats ‘ If thou let this man 


now arouse the formidable cry, : 

go, thou art not Caesar's friend ;” and Pee 
whom political success was as the brea andl 
again ascended the tribunal, and finally baie hae 
the desired condemnation. So ended Pilate aed 
in the greatest crime which has been “Tesepbus 
since the world began. We learn from = 

that his anxiety to avoid giving peas cae 
did not save him from political disaster. sate led his 
ritans were unquiet and rebellious. Pila asl 
troops against them, and defeated them 
enough. The Samaritans comp! 
now president of Syria, and he sen 
to answer their accusations before 


t Pilate to Rome 
em ° 
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When he reached it he found Tiberius dend, and 
Caius (Caligula) on the throne, a.p. 36, Eusebius 
adds that soon afterwards, ‘‘ wearied with misfor- 
tunes,” he killed himself. As to the scene of his 
denth there are various traditions. One is that he 
was banished to Vienna Allobrogum (Vienne on the 
Rhone), where a singular monument—a pyramid on 
a quadrangular base, 52 feet high—is called Pontius 
Pilate’s tomb. . Another is that he sought to hide 
his sorrows on the mountain by the lake of Lucerne, 
now called Mount Pilatus; and there, after spend- 
ing years in its recesses, in remorse and despair 
rather than penitence, plunged into the dismal lake 
which occupies its summit. We learn from Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, Eusebius, and others, that 
Pilate made an official report to Tiberius of our 
Lord’s trial and condemnation; and in a homily 
ascribed to Chrysostom, though marked as spurious 
by his Benedictine editors (Hom. viii. in Pasch. 
vol. viii. p. 968, D), certain dropyhuara (Acta, or 
Commentarii Pilatt) are spoken of as well-known 
documents in common circulation. The Acta Pilati 
now extant in Greek, and two Latin epistles from 
him to the emperor, are certainly spurious. 

Pil'dash, one of the eight sons of Nahor, Abra- 
ham’s brother, by his wife and niece, Milcah (Gen. 
xxii, 22). 

Pil'echa, the name of one of the chief of the 
people, probably a family, who signed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh, x. 24). 

Pillar. The notion of a pillar is of a shaft or 
isolated pile, either supporting or not supporting a 
roof. Pillars form an important feature in Oriental 
architecture, partly perhaps as a reminiscence of 
the tent with its supporting poles, and partly also 
from the use of flat roofs, in consequence of which 
the chambers were either narrower or divided into 
portions by columns, The general practice in Ori- 
ental buildings of supporting flat roofs by pillars, or 
of covering open spaces by awnings stretched from 
pillars, led to an extensive use of them in construc- 
tion. At Nineveh the pillars were probably of 
Wood, and it is very likely that the same con- 
struction prevailed in the ‘ house of the forest of 
Lebanon,” with its hall and porch of pillars (1 K. 
vi. 2, 6). The “chapiters” of the two pillars 
Jachin and Boaz resembled the tall capitals of the 
Persepolitan columns. But perhaps the earliest 
application of the pillar was .the votive or monu- 
mental. This in early times consisted of nothing 
but a single stone or pile of stones (Gen. xxviii. 18, 
xxti. 46, &c.). The stone Ezel (1 Sam. xx. 19) 
was probably a terminal stone or a waymark. The 

“place” set up by Saul (1 Sam. xv, 12) is ex- 
plained by St. Jerome to be a trophy. The word 
used is the same as that for Absalom’s pillar. So 
also Jacob set up a pillar over Rachel's grave (Gen. 
xxxv. 20), The monolithic tombs and obelisks of 
Petra are instances of similar usage. But the word 
Matstsébah, ‘‘ pillar,” is more often rendered 

statue” or “ image" (e.g. Deut. vii. 5, xii. 3, 
ivi, 22; Lev. xxvi. 1; &.), [IpoL.] Lastly, the 
figurative use of the term “ pillar,” in reference to 
the cloud and fire accompanying the Israelites on 
their march, or as in Cant. iii. 6, and Rev. x. 1, 
's plainly derived from the notion of an isolated 

umn not supporting a roof. 

Pier of the, or rather “‘ oak of the 
pillar”—that being the real signification of the 
Hebrew word elén. A tree which stood near She- 
ses at which the men of Shechem and the 
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house of Millo assembled, to crown Abimelech son 
of Gideon (Judg. ix. 6). There is nothing said by 
which its position can be ascertained. It possibly 
derived its name of Mutisdd from a stone or pillar 
set up under it. ([MEONENIM.] The terms in 
which Joshua speaks of this very stone (Josh. 
xxiv. 27) almost seem to overstep the bounds of 
mere imagery, 

Pilled (Gen. xxx. 37, 38): PEELED (Is, xviii. 
2; Ez, xxix. 18). The verb “to pill” appears in 
old Eng. as identical in meaning with * to peel = 
to strip,” and in this sense is used in the above 
passages from Gen. Of the next stage in its mean- 
ing as = plunder, we have traces in the words ‘ pil- 
lage,” “pilfer.” Ifthe difference between the two 
forms be more than accidental, it would seem as if 
in the English of the 17th century ‘peel’ was 
used for the latter signification. 

Pil'tai, the representative of the priestly house 
of Moadiah, or Maadiah, in the time of Joinkim the 
son of Jeshua (Neh. xii. 17). 

Pine-tree, 1. Heb. Zidhdr (Is, xli. 19, Ix. 13). 
What tree is intended is not certain. Gesenius in- 
clines to think the oak, as implying duration. It 
has been variously explained to be the Indian plane, 
the larch, and the elm; but the rendering “ pine'’ 
seems least probable of any.—2. Shemen (Neh. viii. 
15) is probably the wild olive. 

Pinnacle (only in Matt. iv. 5, and Luke iv. 9), 
It is plain, 1. that 7d wrepiyyioy is not a pinnacle, 
but the pinnacle. 2. That by the word itself we 
should understand an edge or border, like a feather 
or afin. The only ;rt of the Temple which m- 
swerved to the mode.a sense of pinnacle was the 
golden spikes erected on the roof to prevent birds 
from settling there. Lightfoot suggests the porch 
or vestibule, which projected like shoulders on each 
side of the Temple. Perhaps rd wrep. means the 
battlement ordered by law to be added to every 
roof. 

Pi'non, one of the * dukes” of Edom; that is, 
head or founder of a tribe of that nation (Gen. 
xxxvi. 41; 1 Chr. i. 52), Eusebius and Jerome 
call it Punon, and identify it with Phaeno. No 
name answering to Pinon appears to have been yet 
discovered in Arabic literature, or amongst the ex- 
isting tribes. 

Pipe (Heb. chdlt?). The Hebrew word so ren- 
dered is derived from a root signifying ‘‘ to bore, 
perforate,” and is represented with sufficient cor- 
rectness by the English “ pipe” or “ flute,” as in 
the margin of 1 K. i. 40. It is one of the simplest, 
and therefore probably one of the oldest, of musical 
instruments; and in consequence of its simplicity 
of form there is reason to suppose that the “ pipe 
of the Hebrews did not differ materially from that 
of the ancient Egyptians and Greeks, It is asso- . 
ciated with the tabret (¢éph) as an instrument of a, 
peaceful and social character. The pipe and tabret 
were used at the banquets of the Hebrews (Is. v. 
12), and their bridal processions (Mishna, Buba 
metsia, vi. 1), and accompanied the simpler reli- 
gious services, when the young prophets, returning 
from the high-place, caught their inspiration from 
the harmony (1 Sam. x. 5); or the pilgrims, on 
their way to the great festivals of their ritual, 
beguiled the weariness of the march with psalms 
sung to the simple music of the pipe (Is. xxx. 29). 
The sound of the pipe was apparently a soft wailing 
note, which made it appropriate to be used in 
mourning and at funerals (Matt. ix. a = in the 
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lament of the prophet over the destruction of Moab 
(Jer. xlviii. 36). It was even used in the Temple 
choir, as appears from Ps, Ixxxvii. 7, where “‘ the 
players on instruments” are properly ‘“ pipers.” 
Twelve days in the year, according to the Mishna, 
the pipes sounded before the altar. They were 
of reed, and not of copper or bronze, because the 
former gave a softer sound. Of these there were 
not less than two nor more than twelve. In later 
times the funeral and deathbed were never without 
the professional pipers or flute-players (Matt. ix. 
23), a custom which still exists. In the social and 
festive life of the Egyptians the pipe played as pro- 
minent a part as among the Hebrews. In the dif- 
ferent combinations of instruments used in Egyp- 
tian bands, we generally find either the double pipe 
or the flute, and sometimes both ; the former being 
played both-by men and women, the latter exclus- 
ively by women. Any of the instruments above 
described would have been called by the Hebrews 
by the general term chdit/, and it is not improbable 
that they might have derived their knowledge of 
them from Egypt. The single pipe is said to have 
been the invention of the Egyptians alone, who 
attribute it to Osiris. Bartenora identifies the chdlél 
with the French chalumeau, which is the German 
schalmeie, and our shawm or shalm, of which the 
clarionet is a modern improvement. 

Pi'ra, 1 Esd. v. 19. Apparently a repetition of 
the name CaPitIRa. 

Pi'ram. The Amorite king of Jarmuth at the 
time of Joshua’s conquest of Canaan (Josh. x. 3, 27). 

Pi'rathon, “in the land of Ephraim in the 
mount of the Amalekite;’’ a place named nowhere 
but in Judg. xii. 15. It is mentioned by the ac- 
curate old traveller hap-Parchi as lying about two 
hours west of Shechem, and called Fer’ata. It was 
reserved for Dr. Robinson to rediscover it on an 
eminence about a mile and a half south of the road 
from Jaffa by Hableh to Nablis. 

Pirath'onite, the native of, or dweller in, Pi- 
RATHON, Two such are named in the Bible. 1, 
Abdon ben-Hillel (Judg. xii. 13, 15).—2, From the 
same place came ‘ Benaiah the Pirathonite of the 
children of Ephraim” (1 Chr. xxvii. 14). 

Pis'gah. An ancient topographical name which 
is‘found, in the Pentateuch and Joshua only, in 
two connexions, 1. The top, or head, of the Pisgah, 
Num. xxi. 20, xxiii. 14; Deut. iii. 27, xxxiv. 1. 
2. Ashdoth bap-Pisgah, perhaps the springs, or 
roots, of the Pisgah, Deut. iii. 17, iv. 49; Josh. 
xii. 3, xiii. 20. The latter has already been no- 
ticed under its own head, Of the former but little 
can be said. ‘The Pisgah” must have been a 
mountain range or district, the same as, or a part 
of that called the mountains of Abarim (comp. 
Deut. xxxii. 49 with xxxiv. 1). It lay on the east 
of Jordan, contiguous to the field of Moab, and im- 
mediately opposite Jericho. The field of Zophim 
was situated on it, and its highest point or summit 
—its “ head””—was the Mount Nebo. If it wasa 
proper name we can only conjecture that it denoted 
the whole or of the range of the highlands on 
the east of the lower Jordan. No traces of the 
name Pisgah have been met with in later times on 
the east of Jordan, but in the Arabic garb of Ras 
el- Feshkah (almost identical with the Hebrew Rosh 
hap-pisgah) it is attached to a well-known headland 
on the north-western end of the Dead Sea, a mass 
of mountain bounded on the south by the Wady 
en-Nar, and on the north by the Wady Sidr, and 
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on the northern part of which is situated the great 
Mussulman sanctuary of Neby Miisa (Moses). This 
association of the names of Moses and Pisgah on the 
west side of the Dead Sea is extremely startling. 
No explanation of it has yet been offered. ; 
Pisid’ia was a district of Asia Minor, which 
cannot be very exactly defined. But it may be de 
scribed sufficiently by saying that it was to the 
north of PAMPHYLIA, and stretched along the range 
of Taurus. Northwards it reached to, and was 
partly included in PHryara, which was similarly 
an indefinite district, though far more extensive. 
Pi'son. One of the four “heads” into which 
the stream flowing through Eden was divided (Gea. 
ii. 11). TEDEN. 
Pis’pah. An Asherite, son of Jether, or Ithran 
(1 Chr. vii. 38). 
Pit. In the A. V. this word appears with a 
figurative as well as a literal meaning. .1. Shé6l, 
in Num. xvi. 30, 33; Job xvii. 16. Here the word 
is one which is used only of the hollow, shadowy 
world, the dwelling of the dead, and as such it has 
been treated of under HELL. 2. Shachath. Here 
the sinking of the pit is the primary thought. It 
is dug into the earth (Ps. ix. 16, cxix. 85). It thus 
became a type of sorrow and confusion (Job sxx. 
18, 24, 28, 30). 3. Bér, In this word, as in the 
cognate Béér, the special thought is that of a pit or 
well dug for water. The process of desynonymisiog 
which goes on in all languages, seems to have con- 
fined the former to the state of the well or cistern, 
dug into the rock, but no longer filled with water. 
In the phrase “ they that go down to the pit,” it 
becomes even more constantly than the synonyms 
already noticed, the representative of the world of 
the dead (Ezek. xxxi. 14, 16, xxxii. 18, 24; Ps 
xxviii, 1, cxliii, 7), There may have been two 
reasons for this transfer. 1. The wide deep excar- 
ation became the place of burial (Ezek, xxii, 24). 
2. The pit, however, in this sense, was never simply 
equivalent to burial-place, ‘There is always impli 
in it a thought of scorn and condemnation ( 
ix, 11; Is. li, 14; Jer. xxviii. 6, 9). It 6 
strange that with the associations of material ~_ 
clustering round, it should have involved ait 
the idea of a place of punishment for the oe 
or unjust, than did the sheol or the grave. In : 
ix. 1, 2, and elsewhere, the pit of the abyss 16 8% 
dungeon. 
Pitch. The three Hebrew words all represen 
the same object, viz. mineral pitch or asphalt, ai he 
different aspects: zepheth (the zift of the m solid 
Arabs) in its liquid state; ohémér, 1 icons 
state, from its red colour ; and copher, in ret a 
to its use in overlaying wood-work (Gen. vi. i 


Asphalt is an opaque, inflammable substance, 


bubbles up from subterranean fountains cat ne 
state, and hardens by exposure to the sie ue 
dily melts under the influence of | eee 


, i, 3), as 
in lieu of mortar in Babylonis Sear ice a 


14), and particularly for making (he pari a 


ane the 
Babylonians obtained their chief supply fot: 


existence. 
large quantities from the Dead Sea, which 
received its classical name of Locus Asphai ay. 


Pitcher, The word “pitcher” is | ‘wo 
to denote the water-jars or pitchers with one oF 
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ihandles, used chiefly by women for carrying water, 
as in the story of Rebecca (Gen. xxiv. 15-20; but 
see Mark xiv. 13; Luke xxii. 10). This practice 
has been, and is still usual both in the East and 
elsewhere. The vessels used for the purpose are 
generally carried on the head or the shoulder. The 
Bedouin women commonly use skin-bottles. Such 
was the “‘ bottle” carried by Hagar (Gen. xxi. 14). 
The same word is used of the pitchers employed by 
Gideon’s 300 men (Judg. vii. 16). 

Pi'thom, one of the store-cities built by the 
Israelites for the first oppressor, the Pharaoh “* which 
knew not Joseph” (Ex. i. 11). It is probable that 
Pithom lay in the most eastern part of Lower 
Egypt. Herodotus mentions a town called Patu- 
‘mus, which seems to be the same as the Thoum or 
Thou of the Ztinerary of Antoninus, probably the 
‘military station Thohu of the Notitia. Whether or 
‘not Patumus be the Pithom of Scripture, there can 
be little doubt that the name is identical. 

Pi'thon. One of the four sons of Micah, the son 
-of Mephibosheth (1 Chr. viii. 35, ix. 41). 

Plague, the. The disease now called the Plague, 
which has ravaged Egypt and neighbouring coun- 
tries in modern times, is supposed to have prevailed 
‘there in former ages. Manetho, the Egyptian his- 
‘torian, speaks of “a very great plague” in the 
reign of Semempses, the seventh king of the first 
dynasty, B.C. cir. 2500. The difficulty of deter- 
mining the character of the pestilences of ancient 
and mediaeval times, even when carefully described, 
‘Warns us not to conclude that every such mention 
refers to the Plague. The Plague in recent times 
‘has not extended far beyond the Turkish Empire 
and the kingdom of Persia. As an epidemic it 
‘takes the character of a pestilence, sometimes of the 
greatest severity. The Plague when most severe 
usually appears first on the northern coast of Egypt, 
having previously broken out in Turkey or North 
Africa west of Egypt. It ascends the river to 
Cairo, rarely going much further. The mortality 
is often enormous, and Mr. Lane remarks of the 
plague of 1835 :-—*< It destroyed not less than eighty 
thousand ‘persons in Cairo, that is, one-third of the 
population ; and far more, I believe, than two hun- 
dred thousand in all Egypt.” The Plague is con- 
sidered to be a severe kind of typhus, accompanied 
by buboes. Like the cholera it is most violent at 
the first outbreak, causing almost instant death ; 
‘later it may last three days, and even longer, but 
usually it is fatal in a few hours. Several Hebrew 
‘words are translated “ pestilence” or ‘ plague ;” 
‘but not one of these words can be considered as de- 
signating by its signification the Plague. Whether 
the disease be mentioned must be judged from the 
"sense of passages, not from the sense of words. 
Those pestilences which were sent as special judg- 
ments, and were either supernaturally rapid in their 

®, or in addition directed against particular 
culprits, are beyond the reach of human inquiry. 
But we also read of pestilences which, although sent 
as judgments, have the characteristics of modern 
‘epidemics, not being rapid beyond nature, nor di- 
rected against individuals (Lev. xxvi. 25; Deut. 
‘xxvii. 21). In neither of these passages does it 
“seem certain that the Plague is specified. The uo- 
praas mm the prophets present the same difficulty ; 
or they do not seem to afford sufficiently positive 
pasta that the Plague was known in those times. 
Petals disease has been thought to have been 
‘the ‘Plague, and its fatal natare, as well as the 
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mention of a boil, makes this not improbable. On 
the other hand, there is no mention of a pestilence 
among his people at the time. There does not seem, 
therefore, to be any distinct notice of the Plague in 
the Bible. 

Plagues, the Ten. [. The Place.—Although 
it is distinctly stated that the plagues prevailed 
throughout Egypt, yet the descriptions seem prin- 
cipally to apply to that part of Egypt which lay 
nearest to Goshen, and more especially to “the 


field of Zoan,” or the tract about that city. We ; 


must look especially to Lower Egypt for our illus- 
trations, while bearing in mind the evident preva- 
lence of the plagues throughout the land.—-II. The 
Occasion on which the plagues were sent is de- 
scribed in Ex. iii.-xiieIII, The Plagues.—1. The 
Plague of Blood.—When Moses and Aaron came 
before Pharaoh, a miracle was required of them. 
Then Aaron’s rod became “a serpent” (A. V.), or 
rather ‘‘a crocodile.” Its being changed into an 
animal reverenced by all the Egyptians, or by some 
of them, would have been an especial warning to 
Pharaoh. The Egyptian magicians called by the 
king produced what seemed to be the same wonder, 
yet Aaron’s rod swallowed up the others (vii. 3-12). 
This passage, taken alone, would appear to indicate 
that the magicians succeeded in working wonders, 
but, if it is compared with the others which relate 
their opposition on the occasions of the first three 
plagues, a contrary inference seems more reason- 
able. A comparison with other passages strengthens 
us in the inference that the magicians succeeded 
merely by juggling. Not only was the water ot 
the Nile smitten, but all the water, even that in 
vessels, throughout the country. The fish died, 
and the river stank. The Egyptians could not 
drink of it, and digged around it for water. This 
plague was doubly humiliating to the religion of 
the country, as the Nile was held sacred, as well as 
some kinds of its fish, not to speak of the crocodiles, 
which probably were destroyed. Those who have 
endeavoured to explain this plague by natural 
causes, have referred to the changes of colour to 
which the Nile is subject, the appearance of 

Red Sea, and the so-called rain and dew of blood of 
the middle ages; the last two occasioned by small 
fungi of very rapid growth. But such theories do 


not explain why the wonder happened at a time of - 


year when the Nile is most clear, nor why it killed 
the fish and made the water unfit to be drunk. 
2. The Plague of Frogs.—When seven days had 
passed after the first plague, the river and all the 
open waters of Egypt brought forth countless frogs, 
which not only covered the land, but filled the 
houses, even in their driest parts and vessels, for 
the ovens and kneading-troughs are specified. The 
magicians again had a seeming success in their op- 
position. This must have been an especially trying 
judgment to the Egyptians, as frogs were included 
among the sacred animals. The trog was sacred to 
the goddess HEKT, who is represented with the 
head of this reptile=3. The Plague of Lice.— 
The account of the third plague is not preceded by 
the mention of any warning to Pharaoh. We read 
that Aaron was commanded to stretch out his rod 
and smite the dust, which became, as the A. V. 
reads the word, “ lice” in man and beast. The ma- 
gicians again attempted opposition ; but, failing, 
confessed that the wonder was of God (viii. 16-19). 
There is much difficulty as to the animals meant. 
The LXX. has oxvipes, and the a ree 
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mosquitos. The narrative does not enable us to 
decide which is the more probable of the two ren- 
derings. In this case the plague does not seem to 
be especially directed against the superstitions of 
the Egyptians.—-4. The Plague of Flies.—In the 
case of the fourth plague, a3 in that of the first, 
Moses was commanded to meet Pharaoh in the 
morning as he came forth to the water, and to 
threaten him with a judgment if he still refused to 
give the Israelites leave to go and worship. He 
was to be punished by what the A. V. renders 
“swarms [of flies],” ‘a swarm [of flies],” or, in 
the margin, ‘‘a mixture [of noisome beasts].” The 
proper meaning of the word ’dréb is a question of 
extreme difficulty. The explanation of Josephus, 
and almost all the Hebrew commentators, is that it 
means “a mixture,” and here designates a mixture 
of wild animals. It is almost certain, from two 
passages (Ex. viii. 29, 31; Hebrew, 25, 27), that 
x single creature is intended. Oedmann proposes 
the blatta orientalis, a kind of beetle, instead of a 
dog-fly. Yet our experience does not bear out the 
idea that any kind of beetle is injurious to man in 
Egypt. If we conjecture that a fly is intended, 
perhaps it is more reasonable to infer that it was 
the common fly, which in the present day is pro- 
bably the most troublesome insect in Egypt.—=5. 
The Plague of the Murrain of Beasts.—Pharaoh 
was next warned that, if he did not let the people 
go, there should be on the day following “‘a very 
grievous murrain,” upon the horses, asses, camels, 
oxen, and sheep of Egypt, whereas those of the 
children of Israel should not die. This plague 
would have been a heavy punishment to the Egyp- 
tians as falling upon their sacred animals of two of 
the kinds specified, the oxen and the sheep ; but it 
would have been most felt in the destruction of the 
greatest part of their useful beasts. In modern 
times murrain is not an unfrequent visitation in 
Egypt, and is supposed to precede the Plague.— 
6. The Plaque of Boils——The next judgment ap- 
pears to have been preceded by no warning, except- 
ing indeed that, when Moses publicly sent it abroad 
in Egypt, Pharach might no doubt have repented 
at the last moment. We read that Moses and 
Aaron were to take ashes of the furnace, and Moses 
was to ‘‘sprinkle it toward the heaven in the sight 
of Pharaoh.” It was to become “small dust” 
throughout Egypt, and “ bea boil breaking forth 
[with] blains upon man, and upon beast.” This 
plague may be supposed to have been either an in- 
fiction of boils, or a pestilence like the Plague of 
modern times, which is an extremely severe kind 
of typhus fever, accompanied by swellings. The 
former is, however, the more likely explanation. 
7. The Plague of Hatl,—The account of the seventh 
plague is preceded by a warning, which Moses was 
commanded to deliver to Pharaoh, respecting the 
terrible nature of the plagues that were to ensue if 
he remained obstinate, Man and benst were smitten, 
and the herbs and every tree broken, save in the 
land of Goshen. The ruin caused by the hail was 
evidently far greater than that effected by any of 
the earlier plagues. Hail is now extremely rare, 
but not unknown, in Egypt, and it is interesting 
that the narrative seems to imply that it sometimes 
falls there—8, The Plague of Locusts.—Pharaoh 
was now threatened with a plague of locusts, 
to begin the next day, by which everything the 
hail had left was to be devoured. This was to 
exceed any like visitations that had happened in the 
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time of the king’s ancestors. ‘ And the locusts 
went up over all the land of Egypt, and rested 
in all the coasts of Egypt: very grievous [were 
they]; before them there were no such locusts as 
they, neither after them shall be such. For they 
covered the face of the whole earth, so that the 
land was darkened ; and they did eat every herb of 
the land, and all the fruit of the trees which the 
hail had left; and there remained not any green 
thing in the trees, or in the herbs of the field, 
through all the land of Egypt.” This plague has 
not the unusual nature of the one that preceded 
it, but it even exceeds it in severity, and s0 occu 
pies its place in the gradation of the more ternble 
judgments that form the later part of the series. 
Its severity can be well understood by those who 
have been in Egypt in a part of the country where 
a flight of locusts has alighted. In this case the 
plague was greater than an ordinary visitation, 
since it extended over a far wider space, rather than 
because it was more intense; for it is impossible to 
imagine any more complete destruction than that 
always caused by a swarm of locusts.-9. The 
Plague of Darkness.—After the plague of locusts 
we rend at once of a fresh judgment. “ There was 
a thick darkness in all the land of Egypt three 
days: they saw not one another, neither rose any 
from his place for three days: but all the children 
of Israel had light in their dwellings. It has been 
illustrated by reference to the Samoom and the hot 
wind of the Khamdseen, The former is 4 sat 
storm which occurs in the desert, seldom lasting 
more than a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, 
but for the time often causing the darkness of twi- 
light, and affecting man and beast. The hot wind 
of the Khamaseen usually blows for three days and 
nights, and carries so much sand with it, ru it 
produces the appearance of a yellow fog, It a 
resembles the Samoom, though far less pow ; 
and far less distressing in its effects. It is no 
Inown to cause actual darkness. The plague my 
have been an extremely severe sandstorm, ven 
culous in its violence and its duration, for the lengt 
of three days does not make it natural, since ree 
verestorms are always very brief.—10. Dea iW 
the Firstborn.—Before the tenth plague ede 
to warn Pharaoh. ‘‘ And Moses said, Thus m he 
the Lorp, About midnight will I go out ee 
midst of Egypt: and all the firstborn oh 

of Egypt shall die, from the firstborn ae Han 
that sitteth upon his throne, even arate il 
born of the maidservant that [is] behind *e fy) 
and all the firstborn of beasts. And there i ath 
a great cry throughout all the land of Egyp Age 
as there was none like it, nor shal] be we td 
more,” The clearly miraculous pature © 

its falling upon man 
beast, and the singling out of the firstborn, pus | 


lence, even the severest recorded in history, Whe™” 
of the peculiar Egyptian Plague, or other pau 
demics. The history es : 
ends with the death of the firstborn. nt last 
only necessary to notice that with the wee : 
mentioned the recital of the wonders - 
Egypt concludes, and the history of Isra a 
parate le begins. The ceo . 
severity of the plagues is perhaps the 

their meaning. They seem to 
warnings to the oppressor, 
seeing God’s will and an 
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before Egypt was ruined, The lesson that Pharaoh’s 
career teaches us seems to be, that there are men 
whom the most signal judgments do not affect so as 
to cause any lasting repentance. In this respect the 
atter-history of the Jewish people is a commentary 
upon that of their oppressor. 

Plains. This one term does duty in the Au- 
thorised Version for, no less than seven distinct 
Hebrew words.—1. Abéi. This word perhaps an- 
swers more nearly to our word “meadow”’ than 
any other. It occurs in the names of ABEL-MAIM, 
ABEL-MEHOLAH, ABEL-SHITTIM, and is rendered 
“plain” in Judg. xi. 33, “ plain of vineyards.”— 
2. Bik’dh. Fortunately we are able to identify the 
most remarkable of the Bt’dhs of the Bible, and 
thus to ascertain the force of the term. The great 
Plain or Valley of Coele-Syria, the “ hollow land’”’ 
of the Greeks, which separates the two ranges of 
Lebanon and Antilebanon, is the most remarkable 
of them all, It is called in the Bible the Bik’ath 
Aven (Am, i. 5), and also probably the Bik’ath 
Lebanon (Josh, xi. 17, xii. 7) and Bik’ath-Mizpeh 
(xi. 8), and is still known throughout Syria by its 
old name, as e/-Beka’a, or Ard ef-Beka'a. Out of 
Palestine we find denoted by the word Bik’ah “ the 
plain of the land of Shinar” (Gen. xi. 2), the 
“plain of Mesopotamia” (Ez. iii, 22, 23, viii. 4, 
xxvii. 1, 2), and the “plain in the province of 
Dura” (Dan. iii. 1).—3. Hac-Ciccdr. This, though 
applied to a plain, has not the force of flatness or 
extent, but rather seems to be derived from a root 
signifying roundness, In its topographical sense it 
1s confined to the Jordan valley (Gen. xiii. 10, 11, 
12, xix. 17, 25-29; Deut. xxxiv. 3; 2 Sam. xviii. 
23; 1K. vii. 46; 2 Chr. iv. 17; Neh. iii. 22, 
xii, 28)—4. Ham-Mishér. This is by the lexi- 
cographers explained as meaning “ straightforward,” 
“plain,” as if from the root ydshar, to be just or 
upright ; but this seems far-fetched, and it is more 
Probable that in this case, as in the case of the pre- 
veding, we have an archaic term existing from a pre- 
historicdate. It occurs in the Bible in the following 
passages.:—Deut. iii, 10, iv. 43; Josh. xiii. 9, 16, 
17, 21, xx. 8; 1K. xx. 23, 25; 2 Chr. xxvi. 10; 
Jer, xlviii. 8,21. In each of these, with one ex- 
Ception, it is used for the district in the neighbour- 
hood of Heshbon and Dibon—the Belka of the 
modern Arabs, their most noted pasture-ground. 
And therefore it is puzzting to find it used in one 
passage (1 K. xx, 23, 25) apparently with the mere 
general sense of low land, or rather fat land, in 
which chariots could be manoeuvred—as opposed to 
uneven mountainous ground. Perhaps the word 
Was used by the Syrians of Damascus without any 
knowledge of its strict signification 5. Ha-Ard- 
¢ This again had an absolutely definite mean- 
ing, being restricted to the valley of the Jordan, 
and to its continuation south of the Dead Sea. 
(ARABan ; PALESTINE. ]—6. Ha-Sheféléh, the in- 
Variable designation of the depressed, flat or gently 
undulating region which intervened between the 
highlands of Judah and the Mediterranean, and was 
commonly in possession of the Philistines, —7. Elén. 
Our translators have uniformly rendered this word 

plain,” doubtless following the Vulgate, which in 
about half the passages has convallis. But this is 
not the verdict of the majority or the most trust- 
Worthy of the ancient versions. ‘They regard the 
Word as meaning an “oak” or ‘grove of oaks,” a 
rendering supported by all, or nearly all, the com- 
Mentators and lexicographers of the present day. 
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The passages in which the word occurs erroneously 
translated “ plain,” are as follows :—Plain of Moreh 
(Gen. xii. 6; Deut. xi. 30), Plain of Mamre (Gen. 
xiii. 18, xiv. 13; xviii. 1), Plain of Zaanaim (Judg. 
iv. 11), Plain of the Pillar (Judg. ix. 6), Plain of 
Meonenim (ix. 37), Plain of Tabor (1 Sam. x. 3).— 
8. The Plain of Esdraelon, which to the modern 
traveller in the Holy Land forms the third of its 
three most remarkable depressions, is designated in 
the eriginal by neither of the above terms, but by 
*émek, an appellative noun frequently employed in 
the Bible for the smaller valleys of the country— 
‘* the valley of Jezreel.” 

Plaster. The mode of making plaster-cement 
has been described above. [MORTER.] Plaster is 
mentioned thrice in Scripture: 1. (Lev. xiv. 42, 
43). 2. The words of the law were ordered to be 
engraved on Mount Ebal on stones which had been 
previously coated with plaster (Deut. xxvii. 2, 4; 
Josh, viii. 32), The process here mentioned was 
probably ofa similar kind to that adopted in Egypt 
for receiving bas-reliefs, The wall was first made 
smooth, and its interstices, if necessary, filled up 
with plaster. When the figures had been drawn, 
and the stone adjacent cut away so as to leave them 
in relief, a coat of lime whitewash was laid on, and 
followed by one of varnish after the painting of the 
figures was complete, 3. It was probably a similar 
coating of cement, on which the fatal letters were 
traced by the mystic hand ‘‘on the plaster of the 
wall’’ of Belshazzar’s palace at Babylon (Dan. v. 5). 

Pledge. [Loan.] 

Pleiades. The Heb. word (cimah) so rendered 
occurs in Job ix. 9, xxxviii. 31, and Am. v. 8. 
In the last passage our A. V. has “the seven 
stars,” although the Geneva version translates the 
word “‘ Pleiades’’ as in the other cases. In Job the 
LXX. has IAeids, the order of the Hebrew words 
having been altered, while in Amos there is no trace 
of the original, and it is difficult to imagine what 
the translators had before them. The Vulgate in 
ench passage has a different rendering: Hyades in 
Job ix. 9, Pleiades in Job xxxviii. 31, and Arc- 
turus in Am. v. 8. The Jewish commentators are 
no less at variance. R. David Kimchi in his Lexicon 
says: “R. Jonah wrote that it was a collection ot 
stars called in Arabic Al Yhuratyd.” That Al 
Thuraiyd and the Pleiades are the same is proved 
by the words of Aben Ragel. ‘ Al Thuraiyé is the 
mansion of the moon, in the sign Taurus, and it is 
called the celestial hen with her chickens.” With 
this Hyde compares the Fr. pulsiniére, and Eng. 
Hen and chickens, which are old names for the 
same stars, The opinion of Aben Ezra has been 
frequently misrepresented. He held that Cima 
was a single large star, Aldebaran the brightest of 
the Hyades, while Cestl [A. V. ‘Orion”] was 
Antares the heart of Scorpio. On the whole, 
though it is impossible to arrive at any certain con- 
clusion, it appears that our translators were per- 
fectly justified in rendering Cimdh by “Pleiades.” 
Héa or Hoa, the third god of the Assyrian triad, 
was known among the stars by the name of Kim- 
mut, which Rawlinson compares. with the Heb. 
Cimdh, and identifies with the constellation Draco. 

Plough. [AGRICULTURE. ] 

Pocher'eth. The children ot Pochereth of Zebaim 
were among the children of Solomon’s servants 
who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 57; Neh. 
vii. 59). 

Peay, Hebrew. The attributes which are 
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according to some, a song to be sung with varia- 
tions. But, besides these, there are other divisions 
of lyrical poetry of great importance, which have 
regard rather to the subject of the poems than to 
their form or adaptation for musical accompani- 
ments. Of these we notice:—1. Tehillah, a hymn 
of praise. The plural téhillim is the title of the 
Book of Psalms in Hebrew. The 145th Psalm is 
entitled ‘“ David’s (Psalm) of praise.” To this clas 
belong the songs which relate to extraordinary de- 
liverances, such as the songs of Moses (Ex. xv.) 
and of Deborah (Judg. v.), and the Psalms xviii. 
and Ixviii., which have all the air of chants to be 
sung in triumphal processions. Such were the 
hymns sung in the Temple services. Next to 
the hymn of praise may be noticed, 2. Ktnah, the 
lament or dirge, of which there are many examples, 
whether uttered over an individual or as ap out- 
burst of grief for the calamities of the land (2 Sam. 
i, 19-27, iii. 33, 84, xviii. 33). 3. Shir yedidéth, 
a love song (Ps. xlv. 1), in its external form at 
least, Other kinds of poetry there are which occupy 
the middle ground between the lyric and gnomic, 
being lyric in form and spirit, but gnomic in subject. 
These may be classed as 4. Mashdi, properly a 
similitude, and then a parable, or sententious saying, 
couched in poetic language. Such are the songs 
of Balaam (Num. xiii. 7, 18; xxiv. 3, 15, 20, 
21, 23), which are eminently lyrical in character ; 
the mocking ballad in Num. xxi. 27-30, which 
has been conjectured to be a fragment of an old 
Amorite war-song; and the apologue of Jotham 
(Judg. ix. 7-20), both which last are strongly %1- 
tirical in tone. But the finest of all is the magn 
ficent prophetic song of triumph over the fall of 
Babylon (ls. xiv, 4-27). ChiddA, an enigmé (like 
the riddle of Samson, Judg. xiv. 14), or “¢ : 
saying,” as the A. V. has it in Ps. xlix. 5, Ixxvill. 4. 
Lastly, to this class belongs mélttsah, a mocking, 
ironical poem (Hab. ii. 6). 5, Téphillah, prayer 
is the title of Pss. xvii., Ixxxvi., XC., Ci.) Cilla” 
Hab. iii. All these are strictly lyrical compos 
tions, and the title may have been assigned to them 
either as denoting the object with which they were 
written, or the use to which they were applied. 
If. Gnomic Poetry.—The second grand division © 
Hebrew poetry is occupied by a class of sa 
which are peculiarly Shemitic, and which oe ae 
the nearest approaches made by the people o 
race to anything like philosophic thought. teres 
ing there is none: we have only results, ar ao 
rather the product of observation and 1 

than of induction or argumentation. As Saal eyel 
is the expression of the poet's own feelings wich the 
pulses, so gnomic poetry is the form in W 
desire of communicating knowledge to others zi 
vent. It has been already remarked that gno ae 

try, as a whole, requires for its developme? 

period of national tranqulllity. Its Sates rs 
floating proverbs which pass current in the Paint 
of the people, and embody the experiences “ nee 
with the wit of one. The sayer of ie 
sayings was to the Hebrews the wise ar ce 
losopher. Of the earlier isolated prover’s ONT. 
examples remain.—lII. Dramatic P rage drama 
impossible to assert that no form of aor that 
existed among the Hebrew peaple the m of their 
can be done is to examine s0 aplaond urpose 
literature as have come down to us, for ne dram 
of ascertaining how far any traces 0 seer 
proper are discernible, and what inferen 


common to all poetry, and which the poetry of the 
Hebrews possesses in a higher degree perhaps than 
the literature of any other people, it is unnecessary 
here to describe. But the points of contrast are so 
numerous, and the peculiarities which distinguish 
Hebrew poetry so remarkable, that these alone re- 
quire a full and careful consideration. It is a phe- 
nomenon which is universally observed in the lite- 
ratures of all nations, that the earliest form in 
which the thoughts and feelings of a people find 
utterance is the poetic, Prose is an aftergrowth, 
the vehicle of less spontaneous, because more 
formal, expression. And so it is in the literature 
of the Hebrews. Of the three kinds of poetry 
which are illustrated by the Hebrew literature, the 
lyric occupies the foremost place. The Shemitic 
nations have nothing approaching to an epic poem, 
and in proportion to this defect the lyric element 
prevailed more greatly, commencing in the pre- 
Mosaic times, flourishing in rude vigour during 
the earlier periods of the Judges, the heroic age of 
the Hebrews, growing with the nation’s growth and 
strengthening with its strength, till it reached its 
highest excellence in David, the warrior-poet, and 
from thenceforth began slowly to decline. Gnomic 
poetry is the product of a more advanced age. It 
arises from the desire felt by the poet to express 
the results of the accumulated experiences of life in 
a form of beauty and permanence. Its thoughtful 
character requires for its development a time of 
peacefulness and leisure; for it gives expression, 
not like the lyric to the sudden and impassioned 
feelings of the moment, but to calm and philosophic 
reflection. Being less spontaneous in its origin, its 
form is of necessity more artificial, The period 
during which it flourished among the Hebrews cor- 
responds to its domestic and settled character. We 
meet with it at intervals up to the time of the 
Captivity, and, as it is chiefly characteristic of 
the age of the monarchy, Ewald has appropriately de- 
signated this eva the “ artificial period” of Hebrew 
poetry. From the end of the 8th century B.C. the 
decline of the nation was rapid, and with its glory 
departed the chief glories of its literature. After the 
Captivity we have nothing but the poems which 
formed part of the liturgical services of the Temple. 
Whether dramatic poetry, properly so called, ever 
existed among the Hebrews, is, to say the least, ex- 
tremely doubtful. In the opinion of some writers 
the Song of Songs, in its external form, is a rude 
drama, designed for a simple stage. But the evi- 
dence for this view is extremely slight.—=I. Lyrical 
Poetry.—The literature of the Hebrews abounds 
with illustrations of all forms of lyrical poetry, in 
its most manifold and wide-embracing compass, 
from such short ejaculations as the songs of the two 
Lamechs and Pss. xv., cxvii., and others, to the 
longer chants of victory and thanksgiving, like the 
songs of Deborah and David (Judg. v., Ps. xviii.). 
The names by which the various kinds of songs 
were known among the Hebrews will supply some 
illustration of this, 1. Shir, a song in general, 
adapted for the voice alone, 2, Mizmér, a psalm, 
or song to be sung with any instrumental accom- 
paniment. 3. Négindh, is probably a melody ex- 
pressly adapted for stringed instruments. 4. Mascil, 
probably denotes a lyrical song requiring nice mu- 
sical skill, [Mascui.] 5. Mictdm, a term of 
extremely doubtful meaning. [MicuTam.] 6. 
Shiggdyén (Ps, vii. 1), a wild, irregular, dithy- 
rambic song, as the word appears to denote; or, 
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made from them. It is unquestionably true, as 
Ewald observes, that the Arab reciters of romances 
will many times in their own persons act out a 
complete drama in recitation, changing their voice 
and gestures with the change of person and subject. 
Something of this kind may possibly have existed 
among the Hebrews; but there is no evidence that 
it did exist, nor any grounds for making even a 
probable conjecture with to it. But the 
mere fact of the existence of these rude exhibitions 
among the Arabs and Egyptians of the present day 
is of no weight when the question to be decided is, 
whether the Song of Songs was designed to be so 
represented, asa simple pastoraldrama. Of course, 
in considering such a question, reference is made 
only to the external form of the poem, and, in order 
to prove it, it must be shown that the dramatic is 
the only form of representation which it could 
assume, and not that, by the help of two actors 
and a chorus, it is capable of being exhibited in a 
dramatic form. All that has been done, in our 
opinion, is the latter. The latest work on the 
subject is that of M. Renan (Le Cantique des Can- 
. tiques), who has given a spirited translation of the 
poem, and arranged it in acts and scenes, according 
to his own theory of the manner in which it was in- 
tended to be represented. He divides the whole 
into 16 cantos, which form five acts and an epi- 
logue. But M. Renan, who is compelled, in ac- 
cordance with his own theory of the mission of the 
Shemitic races, to admit that no trace of anything 
approaching to the regular drama is found among 
them, does not regard the Song of Songs as adrama 
in the same sense as the products of the Greek and 
Roman theatres, but as dramatic poetry in the 
Widest application of the term, to designate any 
composition conducted in dialogue and corresponding 
to an action. He conjectures that it is a libretto 
intended to be completed by the play of the actors 
and by music, and represented in private families, 
probably at marriage-feasts, the representation being 
extended over the several days of the feast. We 
must look for a parallel to it in the middle ages, 
when, besides the mystery plays, there were scenic 
representations sufficiently developed. The ground- 
Work of this hypothesis is taken away by M. Kenan’s 
own admission that dramatic representations are 
alien to the spirit of the Shemitic races. The 
simple corollary to this proposition must be that 
the Song of Songs is not a drama, but in its external 
form partakes more of the nature of an eclogue or 
Pastoral dialogue. It is scarcely necessary after 
this to discuss the question whether the Book of 
Job is a dramatic poem or not. Inasmuch as it 
represents an action and a progress, it is a drama as 
truly and really as any poem can be which develops 
the working of passion, and the alternations of faith, 
hope, distrust, triumphant confidence, and black 
despair, in the struggle which it depicts the human 
Mind as engaged in, while attempting to solve one 
of the most intricate problems it can be called upon 
to regard. It is a drama as life is a drama, the 
Most powerful of all tragedies ; but that it is a dra- 
matic poem, intended to be represented upon a stage, 
or capable of being so represented, may be confid- 
ently denied. One characteristic of Hebrew poetry, 
not indeed peculiar to it, but shared by it in com- 
mon with the literature of other nations, is its in- 
tensely national and local colouring. The writers 
Were Hebrews of the Hebrews, drawing their in- 
spiration from the mountains and rivers of Palestine, 
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which they have immortalised in their poetic figures, 
and even while uttering the sublimest and most 
universal truths never forgetting their own nation- 
ality in its narrowest and intensest form. Ex- 
amples might easily be multiplied in illustration of 
this remarkable characteristic of the Hebrew poets: 
they stand thick upon every page of their writings, 
and in striking contrast to the vague generalisations 
of the Indian philosophic poetry. In Hebrew, as in 
other languages, there is a peculiarity about the 
diction used in poetry—a kind of poetical dialect, 
characterized by archaic and irregular forms of 
words, abrupt constructions, and unusual inflexions, 
which distinguish it from the contemporary prose 
or historical style. It is universally observed that 
archaic forms and usages of words linger in the 
poetry of a language after they have fallen out ot 
ordinary use. But the form of Hebrew poetry is 
its distinguishing characteristic, and what this form 
is, has been a vexed question for many ages. The 
Therapeutae, as described by Philo, sang hymns and 
psalms of thanksgiving to God, in divers measures 
and strains; and these were either new or ancient 
ones composed by the old poets, who had left behind 
them mensures and melodies of trimeter verses. 
According to Josephus, the Song of Moses at the 
Red Sen (Ex. xv.) was composed in the hexameter 
measure ; and again, the song in Deut, xxxii. is de- 
scribed as a hexameter poem. The Psalms of David 
were in various metres, some trimeters and some 
pentameters, Eusebius characterises the great Song 
of Moses and the 118th (119th) Psalm as metrical 
compositions in what the Greeks call the heroic 
metre. They are said to be hexameters of sixteen 
syllables. The other verse compositions of the 
Hebrews are said to be in trimeters. Jerome says 
that the Book of Job, from iii. 3 to xlii. 6, is in 
hexameters, with dactyls and spondees. The conclu- 
sion seems inevitable that these terms are employed 
simply to denote a general external resemblance. 
There are, says Jerome, four alphabetical Psalms, 
the 110th (111th), 111th (112th), 118th (119th), 
and the 144th (145th). In the first two, one letter 
corresponds to each clause or versicle, which is 
written in trimeter iambics. The others are in 
tetrameter inmbics, like the song in Deuteronomy. 
In Ps, 118 (119), eight verses follow each letter: 
in Ps, 144 (145) a letter corresponds to a verse, 
In Lamentations we have four alphabetical acrostics, 
the first two of which are written in a kind of 
Sapphic metre; for three clauses which are con- 
nected together and begin with one letter (s.¢. in 
the first clause) close with a period in heroic mea- 
sure (Heroici comma). The third is written in 
trimeter, and the verses in threes each begin with 
the same letter. The fourth is like the first and 
second, The Proverbs end with an alphabetical poem 
in tetrameter iambics. There can be little doubt 
that these terms are mere generalities, and express 
no more than acertain rough resemblance. Joseph 
Scaliger was one of the first to point out the fallacy 
of Jerome’s statement with regard to the metres of 
the Psalter and the Lamentations, and to assert that 
these books contained no verse bound by metrical 
laws, but that their language was merely prose, 
animated by a poetic spirit. Gerhard Vossius says, 
that in Job and the Proverbs there is rhythm but 
no metre; that is, regard is had to the number of 
syllables but not to their quantity. But, in spite 
of the opinions pronounced by these high authorities, 
there were still many who belicved in the existence 
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verses regulated by some observation of harmony or 
cadence; of measure, numbers, or rhythm,” and 
that this harmony does not arise from rhyme, but 
from what he denominates parallelism. Parallelism 
he defines to be the correspondence of one verse or 
line with another, and divides it into three classes, 
synonymous, antithetic, and synthetic. 1. Parallel 
lines synonymous correspond to each other by ex- 
pressing the same sense in different but equivalent 
terms, as in the following examples, which are ouly 
two of the many given by Lowth :— 
“ Q.Jehovah, in-thy-strength cose Serr wemanity 
And-in-thy-salvation how greatly -heexult! 
The-desire of-his-heart thou-hast-granted unto-him; 


And-th t-of-his-lips thou-hast-not denied.” 
eaaeae Ee Ps, xxi, 1,2 


of a Hebrew metre, and in the possibility of recover- 
ing it. ‘The theories proposed for this purpose were 
various, and the enumeration of them forms a 
curious chapter in the history of opinion, The 
opinions of Lowth, with regard to Hebrew metre, 
are summed up by Jebb (Sacr. Lit. p. 16) as 
follows: ‘“ He begins by asserting, that certain of 
the Hebrew writings are not only animated with 
the true poetic spirit, bnt, in some degree, couched 
in poetic numbers; yet, he allows, that the quan- 
tity, the rhythm, or modulation of Hebrew poetry, 
not only is unknown, but admits of no investigation 
by human art or industry; he states, after Abra- 
banel, that the Jews themselves disclaim the very 
memory of metrical composition ; he acknowledges, 
that the artificial conformation of the sentences, is 
the sole indication of metre in these poems; he 
barely maintains the credibility of attention having 
been paid to numbers or feet in their compositions ; 
and, at the same time, he confesses the utter impos- 
sibility of determining, whether Hebrew poetry was 
modulated by the ear alone, or according to any 
definite and settled rules of prosody.” On the sub- 
ject of the rhythmical character of Hebrew poetry, 
as opposed to metrical, the remarks of Jebb are re- 
markably appropriate. ‘“ Hebrew poetry,” he says 
(Sacr. Lit. p. 20), ‘is universal poetry : the poetry 
of all languages, and of all peoples: the collocation 
of words (whatever may have been the sound, for 
of this we are quite ignorant) is primarily directed 
to secure the best possible announcement and dis- 
crimination of the sense: let, then, a translator 
only be literal, and, so far as the genius of his lan- 
guage will permit, let him preserve the original 
order of the words, and he will infallibly put the 
reader in possession of all, or nearly all, that the 
Hebrew text can give to the best Hebrew scholar 
of the present day. Now, had there been ori- 
ginally metre, .. . . the poetry could not have 
been, as it unquestionably and emphatically is, a 
poetry, not of sounds, or of words, but of things.” 
Rabbi Azariah de Rossi appears to have anticipated 
Bishop Lowth in his theory of parallelism: at any 
rate his treatise contains the germ which Lowth 
developed, and may be considered the technical basis 
of his system. But Lowth’s system of parallelism 
was more completely anticipated by Schoettgen in a 
treatise, of the existence of which the bishop does 
not appear to have been aware. It is found in his 
Horae Hebraicae, vol. i. pp. 1249-1263, diss. vi., 
“‘ de Exergasia Sacra.” This exergasta he defines 
to be, the conjunction of entire sentences signifying 
the same thing: so that exergasia bears the same 
relation to sentences that synonymy does to words. 
But whatever may have been achieved by his pre- 
decessors, there can be no question that the delivery 
of Lowth’s lectures on Hebrew Poetry, and the 
subsequent publication of his translation of Isaiah, 
formed au era in the literature of the subject, more 
marked than any that had preceded it. Of his 
system it will be necessary to give a somewhat de- 
tailed account; for whatever may have been done 
since his time, and whatever modifications of his 
arrangement may have been introduced, all subsee 
quent writers have confessed their obligations to the 
two works abovementioned, and have drawn their 
Inspiration from them. Starting with the alpha- 


















“ For the-moth shall-consume-them like-a-garment ; 
apse enact tie i? vas 
But-my-righteousness -endure for-ever ; 
And-my-salvation to-the-age of-ages.”—Is. li, 7, 8 


To this first division of Lowth’s Jebb objects that 
the name synonymous is inappropriate, for the second 
clause, with few exceptions, “diversifics the pre- 
ceding clause, and generally so as to rise above it, 
forming a sort of climax in the reser ie mg 
as a more appropriate name for paralielis@ 
ers Lind, cognate parallelism (Sacr. Lat. p. 38). 
2, Lowth’s second division is antithetic parallelism; 
when two lines correspond with each other by an 
opposition of terms and sentiments; when the 
secund is contrasted with the first, sometimes in 
expressions, sometimes in sense only, so that the 
degrees of antithesis are various. As for example— 


“ A wise son rejoiceth his father ; 


ther.” 
But a foolish son is the grief of his mo a 


.. is a bl ; 

Fee tne narge of tne wicked thall re Prov. 2:7 
The gnomic poetry of the Hebrews abounds with 
illustrations of antithetic parallelism. 3. Synthetic 
or constructive parallelism, where the parallel a 
sists only in the similar form of construction ; 12 
which.word does not answer to word, and senten® 
to sentence, as equivalent or opposite; but there 6 
a correspondence and equality between different pro- 
positions, in respect of the shape and turn 
whole sentence, and of the constructive ae 
as noun answering to noun, verb to verb, mem 
to member, negative to negative, interrogatr' i 
interrogative.”’ One of the examples of construc 
parallels given by Lowth is Is. 1. 5, 6: 

“ The Lord J flo opened mine ear, 
OUS; 

Neither dT withdrew myself backward— 

pate ‘ them that plucked off the hair; 

My face I hid not from shame and spitting. ; 
Jebb gives as an illustration Ps. xis. gue at 
the three kinds of parallelism above deseri : 
adds a fourth, which seems rather to be ane 
sary refinement upon than distinct from the hi 
He denominates it introverted parallelism, a ie 
he says, “there are stanzas SO cage chil 
whatever be the number of lines, the a ‘ oe 
be parallel with the last; the second that looks 
ultimate; and so throughout in an © er 
inward, or, to borrow a military P 
to centre’? (Sacr, Lit. p. 53). Thus— 


betical poems as the basis of his investigati ine heart be wise, 

vestigation, be- “ My son, if thine : 
cause that in them the verses or stanzas iar more My heart bce me aay 
distinctly marked, Lowth came to the conclusion Yea, my 


: right things.” 6 
thit they consist of verses properly so called, * of When thy lips speak TBM Stil 15; | 
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“ Ynto Thee do I lift up mine eyes, O Thou that dwellest 
_, _ in the heavens; 
“ Behold as the eyes of servants to the hand of their 


masters ; 
' As the eyes of a maiden to the hands of her mistress, 
Even £0 look our eyes to Jehovah our God, until he have 
_, ,~, Mnerey upon us.”""—Ps, cxxili, 1, 2. 

A few words may now be added with respect to the 
classification proposed by De Wette, in which more 
regari was had to the rhythm. The four kinds of 
parallelism are—1. That which consists in an equal 
number of words in each member, as in Gen. iv. 23. 
Under this head are many minor divisions. 2. Un- 
equal parallelism, in which the number of words in 
the members is not the same, 3. Out of the paral- 
lelism which is unequal in consequence of the com- 
posite character of one member, another is developed, 
so that both members are composite (Ps, xxxi. 11). 
4, Rhythmical parallelism, which lies merely in 
the external form of the diction. De Wette also held 
that there were in Hebrew poetry the beginnings of 
a composite rhythmical structure like our strophes. 
Thus in Ps. xlii., xliii., a refrain marks the conclu- 
sion of a larger rhythmical period. It is impossible 
_ here to do more than refer to the essay of Koester 
on the strophes, or the parallelism of verses in He- 
brew poetry ; in which he endeavours to show that 
the verses are subject to the same laws of sym- 
metry as the verse members ; and that consequently 
Hebrew poetry is essentially strophical in character. 
Ewald’s treatise requires more careful considera- 
tion; but it must be read itself, and it is impossible 
here to give a fair idea of it. It remains now only 
to notice the rules of Hebrew poetry as laid down 
by the Jewish grammarians, to which reference was 
made in remarking upon the system of R, Azariah. 
They have the merit of being extremely simple, and 
are to be found at length, illustrated by many ex- 
amples, in Mason and Bernard’s Heb. Gram. vol. ii. 
let. 57, and accompanied by an interesting account 
of modern Hebrew versitication. The rules are 
briefly these:—1. That a sentence may be divided 
into members, some of which contain two, three, or 
even four words, and are accordingly termed Binary, 
Ternary, and Quaternary members respectively. 
2. The sentences are composed either of Binary, 
Ternary, or Quaternary members entirely, or of 
these different members intermixed. 5. That in 
two consecutive members it is an elegance to ex- 
press the same idea in different words. 4. That a 
word expressed in either of these parallel members 
is often not expressed in the alternate member. 9. 
That a word without an accent, being joined to an- 
other word by Makhiph, is generally (though not 
always) reckoned with that second word as one. In 
conclusion, after reviewing the various theories which 
have been framed with regard to the structure of 
Hebrew poetry, it must be confessed that beyond 
the discovery of very broad general laws, little has 
been done towards elaborating a satisfactory system. 
_ Poison. Two Hebrew words are thus rendered 
in the A. V., but they are so general as to throw 
little light upon the knowledge and practice of 
poisons among the Hebrews, 1. The first of these, 
chémdh, from a root signifying, “to be hot.’ It 


in all cases denotes animal poison, and not vegetable | | 


or mineral, The only allusion to its application is 
in Job vi. 4, where reference seems to be made to 
the custom of anointing arrows with the venom 
ef a snake, a practice the origin of which is of very 
_Temote antiquity. 2. Résh, if a poison at all, de- 
notes a vegetable poison primarily, and is only 
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twice (Deut. xxxii. 33; Job xx. 16) used of the 
venom of a serpent. In other passages where it 
occurs, it is translated “gall” in the A. V., except 
in Hos. x. 4, where it is rendered “hemlock.” Be- 


yond the fact that, whether poisonous or not, it was 
a plant of bitter taste, nothing can be inferred. 


Gesenius, on the.ground that the word in Hebrew 


also signities ‘‘ head,” rejects the hemlock, colocynth, 


and darnel of other writers, and proposes the 
“< poppy ’’ instead ; from the ‘ heads” in which its 
seeds are contained. ‘Water of résh” is then 
‘¢ opium,” but it must be admitted that there ap- 
pears in none of the above passages to be any allu- 
sion to the characteristic effects of opium. There 
is a clear case of suicide by poison related in 2 Macc. 
x. 13, where Ptolemeus Macron is said to have 
destroyed himself by this means. It has been sug- 
gested, indeed, that the papuanela of Gal. v. 20 
(A. V. “witcheratt”’), signifies poisoning, but it 
more probably refers to the concoction of magical 
potions and love philtres. 

Pollux. [Castor AND PoLLUX.] 

Polygamy. [MARRLAGE. ] 

Pom te by universal consent is acknow- 
ledged to denote the Heb. rimmén, a word which 
occurs frequently in the O. T., and is used to de- 
signate either the pomegranate-tree or its fruit. 
The pomegranate was doubtless early cultivated in 
Egypt: hence the complaint of the Israelites in the 
wilderness of Zin (Num. xx. 5), this ‘‘is no place 


of figs, or of vines, or of pomegranates.” The tree, 


with its characteristic calyx-crowned fruit, is easily 
recognised on the Egyptian sculptures, Mention is 
made. of ‘an orchard of pomegranates” in Cant. iv. 
13. Carved figures of the pomegranate adorned the 
tops of the pillars in Solomon’s Temple (1 K. vii. 
18, 20, &c.); and worked representations of this 
fruit, in blue, purple, and scarlet, ornamented the 
hem of the robe of the ephod (Ex, xxviii. 33, 34). 
Russell (Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, i. 85, 2nd ed.) states 
‘that the pomegranate” (rummén in Arabic, the 
same word as the Heb.) “is common in all the 
gardens.” The pomegranate-tree (Punica grana- 
tum) derives its name from the Latin pomum gra- 
natum, “grained apple.” The Romans gave it tho 





. Punica granatum. 
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name of Punica, as the tree was introduced from 
Carthage; it belongs to the natural order MMyr- 
taceae, being, however, rather a bush than a tree. 

Pommels, only in 2 Chr. iv. 12, 13. In 1K. 
vii. 41, ‘‘ bowls.” The word signifies convex pro- 
jections belonging to the capitals of pillars. 

Pond. The ponds of Egypt (Ex. vii. 19, viii. 5) 
were doubtless water left by the inundation of the 
Nile. Ponds for fish are mentioned in Is. xix. 10. 

Pon'tius Pilate. [PmaTe.] 

Pontus, a large district in the north of Asia 
Minor, extending along the coast of the Pontus 
iuxinus, from which circumstance the name was 
derived, It is three times mentioned in the N. T. 
(Acts ii, 9, 10, xviii. 2; 1 Pet, i. 1). All these 
passages agree in showing that there were many 
Jewish residents in the district, As to the annals 
of Pontus, the one brilliant passage of its history is 
the life of the great Mithridates. Under Nero the 
whole region was made a Roman province, bearing 
the name of Pontus. 

Pool. 1. Agdm,see PoND. 2. Berdcdah in pl. 
once only, pools (Ps, lxxxiv. 6). 3. The usual word 
is Berécdéh, closely connected with the Arabic 
Birkeh, a reservoir for water. These pools, like 
the tanks of India, are in many parts of Palestine 
and Syria the only resource for water during the 
dry season, and the failure of them involves drought 
and calamity (Is. xlii, 15). Of the various pools 
mentioned in Scripture, perhaps the most celebrated 
are the pools of Solomon near Bethlehem, called by 
the Arabs el-Burak, from which an aqueduct was 
carried which still supplies Jerusalem with water 
(Eccl. ii. 6; Ecclus. xxiv. 30, 31). 

Poor. The general kindly spirit of the law 
towards the poor is sufficiently shown by such pas- 
sages as Deut. xv. 7, for the reason that (ver. 11), 
‘‘ the poor shall never cease out of the land.’’ Among 
the special enactments in their favour the following 
must be mentioned. 1. The right of gleaning (Lev. 
xix. 9, 10; Deut. xxiv. 19, 21). 2. From the 
produce of the land in sabbatical years, the poor and 
the stranger were to have their portion (Ex. xxiii. 
11; Lev. xxv. 6). 3, Re-entry upon land in the 
jubilee year, with the limitation as to town homes 
(Lev. xxv. 25-30). 4. Prohibition of usury, and 
of retention of pledges (Lev. xxv. 35, 573 Ex. xxii. 
25-27, &c.). 5. Permanent bondage forbidden, and 
manumission of Hebrew bondsmen or bondswomen 
enjoined in the sabbatical and jubilee years (Deut. 
xv. 12-15; Lev. xxv. 39-42, 47-54). 6. Portions 
from the tithes to be shared hy the poor after the 
Levites (Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi. 12, 13). 7. The poor 
to partake in entertainments at the feasts of Weeks 
and Tabernacles (Deut. xvi. 11, 14; see Neh. viii. 
10). 8. Daily payment of wages (Lev. xix. 13). 
On the law of gleaning the Rabbinical writers-founded 
a variety of definitions and refinements. Principles 
similar to those laid down by Moses are inculcated 
in N,T., as Luke iii. 11, xiv. 13; Acts vi. 1; Gal. 
ii. 10; James ii, 15. In later times mendicancy, 
which does not appear to have been contemplated 
by Moses, became frequent. 

Poplar (Heb. libneh), the rendering of the above- 
named Hebrew word, which occurs only in Gen. 
XXX, 37; and Hos, iv. 18, Several authorities, 
Celsius amongst the number, are in favour of the 
rendering of the A, V., and think the “ white 
poplar ” (Populus alba) is the tree denoted ; others 
understand the ‘storax tree” (Styrax officinale, 
Linn.). Both poplars and styrax or storax trees are 
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common in Palestine, and either would suit the pas- 
sages where the Heb, term occurs. Storax is men- 
tioned in Ecclus. xxiv. 15, together with other 
aromatic substances. The Styrar officinale is a 
shrub from nine to twelve feet high, with ovate 
leaves, which are white underneath; the flowers 
are in racemes, and are white or cream-coloured. 
This white appearance agrees with the etymology of 
the Heb. libneh. : 





Slyrazx officinale. 


Po'ratha. One of the ten sons of Haman slain 
by the Jews in Shushan the palace (Esth. ix. §). 

Porch. 1. Ulam or itldém (1 Chr. xxvil. 11). 
2. Misderén slam (Judg. iii. 23), strictly a oes 
bule, was probably a sort of vera a 
in the works of Solomon, open in front and at 
sides, but capable of being enclosed with awnings 
or curtains. Misderén was perhaps 8 oars . 
colonnade connecting the principal rooms 0 fs ei 
house. The porch (Matt. xxvi. 71), may a 
been the passage from the street into the i 
court of the house, in which, in Eastern houses d 
the mastdbah or stone-bench, for the po re 
persons waiting, and where also the:master 0 i 
house often receives visitors and transacts ears Fi 
Josephus describes the porticoes or cloisters Ls i 
surrounded the Temple of Solomon, and 
a Pius F tus. [FESTUS 

us Festus. J. 

Poe This word when used in the AY. i? 
not bear its modern signification of @ eh : 
burdens, but denotes in every case * gate- ALG . 
from the Latin portarius, the man who atten 
the porta. : 

Posido’nius, an envoy sent by N 
(2 Mace. xiv. ee ee, 

ossession. [DEMO . ; 

Post I. 1. Oo a word indefinitely render 
by LXX. and Vulg. Probably, 83 Gesentus argue’; 
the door-case of a cere aparriay t 
side-posts. Akin to this is a 
probably a portico, 2. Ammdh, us 


icanor to Judas 
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once only “ post” (Is, vi. 4). 3. Mezizah, from 
a root signifying to shine, s. ¢. implying motion (on 
ng centre). 4. Saph, usually “threshold.” The 
posts of the doors of the Temple were of olive-wood 
(1 K. vi. 33).meII. Rats, A. V. “post” (Esth. iii. 
13), elsewhere “ runner,” and also * guard.” 

Pot. The term “ pot ” is applicable to so many, 
sorts of vessels, that it can scarcely be restricted to 
any one in particular. 1..Asic (2K. iv. 2), an 
earthen jar, deep and narrow, without handles, pro- 
hably like the Roman and Egyptian amphora, in- 
serted in a stand of wood or stone. 2. Cheres, an 
earthen vessel for stewing or seething (Ez. iv. 9; 
Lev. vi. 28). 3, Did, a vessel for culinary pur- 
poses, perhaps of smaller size (1 Sam. ii. 14). 4, 
Str is combined with other words to denote special 
uses (Ex. xvi. 3; Ps. Ix. 8; Prov. xxvii. 21). The 
“pots” set before the Rechabites (Jer. xxxv. 5), 
were probably bulging jars for bowls. The water- 
pots of Cana appear to have been large amphorae, 
such as are in use at the present day in Syria. 
These were of stone or hard earthenware. The 
water-pot of the Samaritan woman may have been 
a leathern bucket, such as Bedouin women use. 

Pot'iphar, an Egyptian pr.n., also written PoTI- 
PHERAH, ‘That these are but two forms of one 
name is shown by the ancient Egyptian equivalent, 
_ PET-P-RA, which may have been pronounced, at 
least in Lower Egypt, PET-PH-RA. It signifies 
“Belonging to the Sun.” Potiphar is described as 
“an officer of Pharaoh, chief of the executioners, an 
Egyptian” (Gen. xxxix. 1; comp. xxxvii. 36). 
The word we render “ officer,” as in the A, V., is 
literally ‘‘eunuch ;” but it is also used for an 
officer of the court, and this is almost certainly the 
meaning here, He is called an Egyptian, though 
his master was probably a Shepherd-king of the 
xvth dynasty. He appears to have been a wealthy 
man (xxxix. 4-6). The view we have of Potiphar’s 
household is exactly in accordance with the repre- 
sentations on the monuments. When Joseph was 
accused, his master contented himself with casting 





PRAETORIUM 
him into prison (19, 20). 
more of Potiphar. 

Potiphe'rah, an Egyptian pr. n., also written 
PorTiPHAR, corresponding to the PET-P-RA, ‘‘ Be- 
longing to the Sun,” of the hieroglyphics. ~Poti- 
pherah was priest or prince of On, and his daughter 
Asenath was given Joseph to wife by Pharaoh (xli. 
45, 50, xlvi. 20). 

Potsherd, also in A. V. “sherd,” a broken piece 
of earthenware (Prov. xxvi, 23). 

Potter’s-field, the. A piece of ground which, 
according to the statement of St. Matthew (xxvii. 7), 
was purchased by the priests with the thirty pieces 
of silver rejected by Judas, and converted into a 
burial-place for Jews not belonging to the city. St. 
Matthew adducing this (ver. 9) as a fulfilment of 
an ancient prediction. What that prediction was, 
and who made it, is not, however, at all clear. 
St. Matthew names Jeremiah: but there is no pas- 
sage in the Book of Jeremiah, as we possess it, re- 
sembling that which he gives; and that in Zecha- 
riah (xi. 12) which is usually supposed to be alluded 
to, has only a very imperfect likeness to it. Three 
explanations suggest themselves: — 1. That the 
Evangelist unintentionally substituted the name of 
Jeremiah for that of Zechariah, at the same time 
altering the passage to suit his immediate object. 
2, That this portion of the Book of Zechariah 
was in the time of St. Matthew attributed to Jere- 
miah. 3. That the reference is to some passage of 
Jeremiah which has been lost from its place in his 
book, and exists only in the Evangelist, Some sup- 
port is afforded to this view by the fact that potters 
and the localities occupied by them are twice alluded 
to by Jeremiah. Its partial correspondence with 
Zech. xi. 12, 13, is no argument against its having 
at one time formed a part of the prophecy of Jere- 
miah: for it is well known to every student of the 
Bible that similar correspondences are continually 
found in the prophets. See, for instance, Jer. xlviii. 
45, comp. with Num, xxi. 27, 28, xxiv. 17; Jer. 
slix. 27, comp, with Am. i. 4. 
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Pottery.’ The art of pottery is one of the most 
common and most ancient of all manufactures. It 
is abundantly evident, both that the Hebrews used 
earthenware vessels in the wilderness, and that the 
potters’ trade was afterwards carried on in Palestine. 
They had themselves been concerned in the potters’ 
trade in Egypt (Ps. Ixxxi. 6), and the wall-paintings 
minutely illustrate the Egyptian process. The clay, 
when dug, was trodden by men's feet so as to form 
a paste (Is. xli, 25; Wisd. xv. 7); then placed by 
the potter on the wheel beside which he sat, and 
shaped by him with his hands. How early the wheel 
came into use in Palestine we know not, but it seems 
likely that it was adopted from Egypt (is. xlv. 9; 
Jer, xviii. 3), The vessel was then smoothed and 
coated with a glaze, and finally burnt in a furnace. ! 


There was at Jerusalem a royal estabiishment of 
potters (1 Chr. iv. 23), from whose employment, 
and from the fragments cast away in the process, 
the Potter's Field perhaps received its name (Is. 
xxx. 14). 

Pound. 1. A weight. See WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES.—%. A money of account, mentioned in 
the parable of the Ten Pounds (Luke xix. 12-27), 
as the talent is in the parable of the Talents (Matt. 
xxv. 14-30). The reference appears to be toa 
Greek pound, a weight used as a money of account, 
of which sixty went to the talent, the weight de- 
pending upon the weight of the talent. 

Praetorium. The headquarters of the Roman 
military governor, wherever he happened to be. In 
time of peace some one of the best buildings of the 
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city which was the residence of the proconsul or 
praetor was selected for this purpose. Thus Verres 
appropriated the palace of King Hiero at Syracuse ; 
at Caesarea that of Herod the Great was occupied 
by Felix (Acts xxiii. 35); and at Jerusalem the new 
palace erected by the same prince was the residence 
of Pilate. This last was situated on the western, 
or more elevated, hill of Jerusalem, and was con- 
nected with a system of fortifications, the aggregate 
of which constituted the mapeuBoah, or fortified 
barrack. It was the dominant position on the 
Western hill, and—at any rate on one side, probably 
the Eastern—was mounted by a flight of steps (the 
same from which St. Paul made his speech in He- 
brew to the angry crowd of Jews, Acts xxii. 1 seqq.). 
From the level below the barrack, a terrace led 
eastward to a gate opening into the western side 
of the cloister surrounding the Temple, the road 
being carried across the valley of Tyropoeon (sepa- 
rating the Western from the Temple hill) on a 
causeway built up of enormous stone blocks. At 
the angle of the Temple cloister just above this 
entrance, t. ¢. the N.W. corner, stood the old citadel 
of the Temple hill, the Bapis, or Byrsa, which 
Herod rebuilt and called by the name Antonia, 
after his friend and patron the triumvir. After 
the Roman power was established in Judaea, a 
Roman guard was always maintained in the An- 
tonia, the commander of which for the time being 
seems to be the official termed orparnyds Tov lepov 
in the Gospels and Acts. The guard in the Antonia 
was probably relieved regularly from the cohort 
quartered in the wapexBoA}. The Praetorian camp 
at Rome, to which St, Paul refers (Phil. i. 13), was 
erected by the Emperor Tiberius, acting under the 
advice of Sejanus. Before that time the guards 
were billeted in different parts of the city. It stood 
outside the walls, at some distance short of the 
fourth milestone, and near either to the Salarian or 
the Nomentane road. From the first, buildings must 
have sprung up near it for sutlers and others. St. 
Paul appears to have been permitted for the space 
of two years to lodge, so to speak, “ within the 
rules” of the Praetorium (Acts xxviii. 30), although 
still under the custody of a soldier. 

Prayer. The object of this article will be to 
touch briefly on (1) the doctrine of Scripture as to 
the nature and efficacy of prayer; (2) its directions 
as to time, place, and manner of prayer; (3) its 
types and examples of prayer. (1.) Scripture does 
not give any theoretical explanation of the mystery 
which attaches to prayer. The difficulty of under- 
standing its real efficacy arises chiefly from two 
sources: from the belief that man lives under general 
laws, which in all cases must be fulfilled unalter- 
ably ; and the opposing belief that he is master 
of his own destiny, and need pray for no external 
blessing. Now Scripture, while, by the doctrine of 
spiritual influence, it entirely disposes of’ the latter 
difficulty, does not so entirely solve that part of the 
Inystery which depends on the nature of God. It 
places it clearly before us, and emphasizes most 
strongly those doctrines on which the difficulty 
turns. Yet, while this is so, on the other hand the 
instinct of prayer is: solemnly sanctioned and en- 
forced in every page. Not only is its subjective 
effect asserted, but its real objective efficacy, as a 
means appointed by God for obtaining blessing, is 
both implied and expressed in the plainest terms. 
Thus, as usual in the case of such mysteries, the 
two apparently opposite truths are emphasized, be- 
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cause they are needful to man’s conception of his 
relation to God; their reconcilement is not, perhaps 
cannot be, fully revealed, For, in fact, it is involved 
in that inscrutable mystery which attends on the 
conception of any free action of man as necessary 
for the working out of the general laws of God's 
unchangeable will, At the same time it is clearly 
implied that such a reconcilement exists, and that 
all the apparently isolated and independent exertions 
of man’s spirit in prayer are in some way perfectly 
subordinated to the One supreme will of God, so as 
to form a part of His scheme of Providence. It is 
also implied that the key to the mystery lies in the 
fact of man’s spiritual unity with God in Christ, 
and of the consequent gift of the Holy Spirit. So 
also is it said of the spiritual influence of the Holy 
Ghost on each individual mind, that while “we 
know not what to pray for,” the indwelling “ Spirit 
makes interceésion forSthe saints, according to the 
will of God” (Rom. viii. 26, 27). Here, as pro- 
bably in all other cases, the action of the Holy 
Spirit on the soul is to free agents, what the 
laws of nature are to things inanimate, and is the 
power which harmonises free individual action with 
the universal will of God. (2.) There are no di- 
rections as to prayer given in the Mosaic law: the 
duty is rather taken for granted, as an adjunct to 
sacrifice, than enforced or elaborated. It is hardly - 
conceivable that, even from the beginning, public 
prayer did not follow every public sacrifice. Such 
a practice is alluded to as common In Luke i. 10; 
and in one instance, at the offering of the first-fruits 
it was ordained in a striking form (Deut. xv. 12- 
15). In later times it certainly grew into a regular 
service, both in the Temple and in the Synagogue. 
But, besides this public prayer, 


it was the custom 
of all at Jerusalem to go up to the Temple, one 
gular hours if possible, for private prayer (see Lu : 
xviii. 10; Acts iii, 1); and those who were absen 
were wont to “open their windows towards aa 
salem,” and, pray “ to ” the place of G 
Presence (1 K. viii. 46-49; Dan. vi. 10; Ps. ¥. 4 
xxviii, 2, exxxviii. 2). The regular hours of prayer 
seem to have been three (see Ps. 
10), ‘the evening,” that is, the ea: 
iii. 1, x. 3), the hour of the evening sacrifice . rs 
ix. 21); the ‘‘ morning,” that is, the third 0 i 
(Acts ii, 15), that of the morning sacrifice ; a 
the sixth hour, or “‘noonday.” Grace before, mea 
would seem to have been a common practice sg 
Matt. xv. 36; Acts xxvii. 35). The ieee 
prayer among the Jews seems to have been aa 
often standing (1 Sam. i. 26; Matt. vi. 53 ant 
xi. 25; Luke xviii. 11); unless the ale Heh 
offered with especial solemnity, and hum a ry 
which was naturally expressed by kneeling fe 
viii, 54; comp. 2 Chr. vi. 13 i ae a 6) 
6; Dan. vi. 10); or pros Cue ae 
1 K. xviii. 42; ra. viii.6),  (3.) erat ae 
of Prayer given for perpetual use in the aii ie 
the one in Deut. xxvi. 5-15, connected si a 
offering of tithes and first-fruits, and one 
simple form the important elements wala - 
knowledgment of God's mercy, self-dedica rhage 
prayer for future blessing. To this may Pr a, 
be added the threefold blessing of N oe aa a 
couched as it is in a precatory form; 4” the movil 
prayer of Moses (Num. x. 35, 36) at : “hi haa 
and resting of the cloud, the former pine rayers 
the germ of the 68th Psalm. But of the P cae 
recorded in the O, T., the two most remar 
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those of Solomon at the dedication of the Temple 
(1 K. viii, 23-53), and of Joshua the high-priest, 
and his colleagues, after the captivity (Neh, ix. 5- 
38). It is clear that both are likely to have exer- 
cised a strong liturgical influence. » It appears from 
the question of the disciples in Luke xi. 1, and from 
Jewish tradition, that the chief teachers of the day 
gave special forms of prayer to their disciples, as 
the badge of their discipleship and the best fruits of 
their learning. All Christian prayer is, of course, 
based on the Lord’s Prayer; but its spirit is also 
guided by that of His prayer in Gethsemane, and 
of the prayer recorded by St. John (ch. xvii), the 
beginning of His great work of intercession. The 
influence of these prayers is more distinctly traced 
in the prayers contained in the Epistles (see Eph. 
iii, 14-21; Rom. xvi. 25-27; Phil. i. 3-115 Col. 
i. 9-15; Heb. xiii. 20, 21; 1 Pet. v. 10, 11, &c.), 
than in those recorded in the Acts, The public 
prayer probably in the first instance took much of 
its form and style from the prayers of the syna- 
gogues. In the record of prayers accepted and 
granted by God, we observe, as always, a special 
adaptation to the period of His dispensation to 
which they belong. In the patriarchal period, they 
have the simple and childlike tone of domestic sup- 
plication for the simple and apparently trivial in- 
cidents of domestic life. In the Mosaic period they 
assume a more solemn tone and a national bearing ; 
chiefly that of direct intercession for the chosen 

people, More rarely are they for individuals, A 
special class are those which precede and refer to 
the exercise of miraculous power, In the New Tes- 
tament they have a more directly spiritual bearing. 
It would seem the intention of Holy Scripture to 
encourage all prayer, more especially intercession, in 
all relations, and for all righteous objects, 

Presents, [GiFTs. 

President, Sdrac, or Sdrécd, only used Dan. 
vi. the Chaldee equivalent for Hebrew S/étér, 
probably from Sara, Zend, a “ head.” 

Priest (Heb. céhén). It is unfortunate that 
there is nothing like a consensus of interpreters as 
to the etymology of this word. Its root-meaning, 
uncertain as far as Hebrew itself is concerned, is re- 
ferred by Gesenius to the idea of prophecy. ‘The 
Céhén delivers a divine message, stands as a me- 
diator between God and man, represents each to 
the other. This meaning, however, belongs to the 
Arabic, not to the Hebrew form, and Ewald con- 
nects the latter with the verb Aécin, to array, put 
In order, According to Saalschiitz, the primary 
meaning of the word = minister, and he thus ac- 
counts for the wider application of the name. Bahr 
connects it with an Arabic root, = to draw near. 
Of these etymologies, the Inst has the merit of 
answering most closely to the received usage of 
the word. In some remarkable passages it takes a 
Wider range, It is applied to the priests of other 
nations or religions, to Melchizedek (Gen. xiv. 18), 
Potipherah (Gen. xi. 45), Jethro (Ex. ii. 16), to 
those who discharged priestly functions in Israel 
before the appointment of Aaron and his sons (Ex. 
xIx. 22), A case of greater difficulty presents itself 
7 2 Sam. viii, 18, where the sons of David are 
“‘escribed as “ priests”’ The received explanation 
8, that the word is used here in what is assumed 
to be its earlier and wider meaning, as equivalent to 
sais Ewald sees in it an actual suspension of 
the usual Jaw in favour of members of the royal 


house, De Wette and Gesenius, in like manner, 
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look on it as a revival of the old household priest- 
hoods. <A conjecture midway between these two 
extremes is perhaps permissible. David and his sons 
may have been admitted, not to distinctively priestly 
acts, such as burning incense (Num. xvi. 40; 2 Chr. 
xxvi. 18), but to an honorary, titular priesthood.— 
Origin.—The idea of a priesthood connects itself, 
in all its forms, pure or corrupted, with the consci- 
ousness, more or less-distinct, of sin. Men feel that 
they have broken a law. The power above them is 
holier than they are, and they dare not approach it. 
They crave for the intervention of some one of whom 
they can think as likely to be more acceptable than 
themselves. He must offer up their prayers, thanks- 
givings, sacrifices. He becomes their representative 
in “things pertaining unto God.’’ He may be- 
come also (though this does not always follow) the 
representative of God to man. The functions of 
the priest and prophet may exist in the same per- 
son. No trace of an hereditary er caste-priesthood 
meets us in the worship of the patriarchal age. 
Once, and once only, does the word Céhén meet us 
as belonging to a ritual earlier than the time of 
Abraham. Melchizedek is ‘‘ the priest of the most 
high God” (Gen, xiv. 18). In the worship of 
the patriarchs themselves, the chief of the family, 
as such, acted as the priest. The office descended 
with the birthright, and might apparently be trans- 
ferred with it. In Egypt the Israelites came into 
contact with a priesthood of another kind, and that 
contact must have been for a time n very close one. 
The marriage of Joseph with the daughter of the 
priest of On—a priest, as we may infer from her 
name, of the goddess Neith—{Gen. xli. 45), the 
special favour which he showed to the priestly caste 
in the years of famine (Gen. xlvii. 26), the train- 
ing of Moses in the palace of the Pharaohs, probably 
in the colleges and temples of the priests ( Acts vii. 
22)—all this must have impressed the constitution, 
the dress, the outward form of life upon the minds 
of the lawgiver and his contemporaries. There is 
scarcely any room for doubt that a connexion of 
some kind existed between the Egyptian priesthood 
and that of Israel. The latter was not indeed an 
outgrowth or imitation of the former. The sym- 
bolism of the one was cosmic, ‘of the earth, 
earthy,” that of the other, chiefly, if not altogether, 
ethical and spiritual. At the time of the Exodus 
there was as yet no priestly caste. The continuance 
of solemn sacrifices (Ex. v. 1, 3) implied, of course, 
a priesthood of some kind, and priests appear as a 
recognized body before the promulgation of the Law 
on Sinai (Ex. xix. 22). There are signs that the 
priests of the older ritual were already dealt with 
as belonging to an obsolescent system. Though 
they were known as those that “come near” to the 
Lord (Ex. xix, 22), yet they are not permitted to 
approach the Divine Presence on Sinai. It is notice- 
able also that at this transition-stage, when the old 
order was passing away, and the new was not yet 
established, there is the proclamation of the truth, 
wider and higher than both, that the whole people 
was to be “a kingdom of priests” (Ex. xix. 6). 
The idea of the life of the nation was, that it was 
to be as a priest and a prophet to the rest of man- 
kind.—Consecration.—The functions of the HicH- 
PRIEST, the position and history of the LEVITES as 
the consecrated tribe, have been discussed fully 
under those heads. It remains to notice the cha- 
racteristic facts connected with “ the priests, the 
sons of Aaron,” as standing between the two. 
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Solemn as was the subsequent dedication of the 
LeviTes, that of the priests involved a yet higher 
consecration. A special word (kddash) was appro- 
priated to it. The ceremony is described in Ex. 
xxix., Lev. viii. The whole of this mysterious 
ritual was to be repeated for seven days, during 
which the priests remained within the Tabernacle, 
separated from the people, and not till then was 
the consecration perfect. The consecrated character 
thus imparted did not need renewing. It was a 

tual inheritance transmitted from father to son 
through all the centuries that followed.—-Dress.— 
The ‘sons of Aaron” thus dedicated were to wear 
during their ministrations a special apparel—at 
other times apparently they wore the common dress 
of the people. The material was linen, but that 
word included probably, as in the case of the Egyp- 
tian priests, the byssus, and the cotton stuffs of that 
country (Ex. xxviii. 42; comp. CoTToN). Linen 
drawers from the loins to the thighs were “to 
cover their nakedness.” Over the drawers was 
worn the céténeth, or close-fitting cassock, also of 
fine linen, white, but with a diamond or chess- 
board pattern on it. This came nearly to the feet, 
and was to be worn in its garment shape (comp. 
John xix. 23). The white cassock was gathered 
round the body with a girdle of needlework, into 
which, as in the more gorgeous belt of the high- 
priest, blue, purple, and scarlet, were intermingled 
with white, and worked in the form of flowers 
(Ex, xxviii. 39, 40, xxxix. 2; Ezek. xliv, 17-19). 





Dress of Egyptian High-Pricet. 


Upon their heads they were to wear caps or bonnets 
in the torm of a cup-shaped flower, also of fine 
linen. They had besides other * clothes of service,” 
which were probably simpler, but are not described 
(Ex. xxxi. 10; Ez. xlii. 14), In all their acts of 
ministration they were to be bare-footed. In the 
earlier liturgical costume the ephod is mentioned as 
belonging to the high-priest only (Ex. xxviii. 6-12, 
xxxix, 2-5).——Regulations.—The idea of a conse- 
crated life, which was thus asserted at the outset, 
was carried through a multitude of details, Each 
ert had a symbolic meaning of its own. Be- 

re they entered the tabernacle they were to wash 
their hands and their feet (Ex. xxx. 17-21, xl. 30- 
82). During the time of their ministration they 
were to drink no wine or strong drink (Lev. x. 9; 
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Ez, xliv. 21). Their function was to be more fo 
them than the ties of friendship or of blood, and, 
except in the case of the nearest relationships (six 
degrees are specified, Lev. xxi. 1-5; Ez, sliv. 25), 
they were to make no mourning for the dead. They 
were not to shave their heads. They were to go 
through their ministrations with the serenity of a 
reverential awe, not with the orgiastic wildness 
which led the priests of Baal in their despair to 
make cuttings in their flesh fan xix, 28; 1K. 
xviii, 28), and carried those of whom Atys was a 
type toa more terrible mutilation (Deut. xziii. 1). 
The same thought found expression in two other 
forms affecting the priests of Israel. The priest 
was to be one who, as the representative of other 
men, was to be physically as well as liturgically 
perfect. The marriages of the sons of Aaron were 
hedged round with special rules. There is indeed no 
evidence for what has sometimes been asserted, that 
either the high-priest or the other sons of Aaron 
were limited in their choice to the women of their 
own tribe, and we have some distinct instances to 
the contrary. It is probable, however, that the 
priestly families frequently intermarried, and it is 
certain that they were forbidden to marry an un- 
chaste woman, or one who had been divorced, or the 
widow of any but a priest (Lev. xxi. 7, 14; Ezek. 
xliv. 22). The prohibition of marriage with one of 
an alien race was assumed, though not enacted in 
the law. The age at which the sons of Aaron 
might enter upon their duties was not defined by 
the law, as that of the Levites was. The boy Aris- 
tobulus at the age of seventeen ministered in the 
Temple in his pontifical robes, the admired of all 
observers, and thus stirred the treacherous jealousy 
of Herod to remove so dangerous a rival (Joseph. 
Ant, xv. 3, §3). This may have been except 
but the language of the rabbis indicates that the 
special consecration of the priest’s life began with 
the opening years of manhood.=-Funchons.— 
work of the priesthood of Israel was, from its very 
nature, more stereotyped by the Mosaic cera 
than any other element of the national life. 
duties described in Exodus and Leviticus are 
same as those ized in the Books of oe 
as those which the prophet-priest Ezekiel sees in his 
vision of the Temple of the future. They, assisting 
: watch over the fire on the 
burning ever 


accom: 
ariel 
the tabernacle (Ex. sat thei 
at hand 


to do the priest’s 
or rejoicing Israelite. 
Other duties 
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10; 2 Chr, xv. 3; jast prophet 


“ priest’s lips’’ (in the language of the 
looking back upon the ideal « throu 
“ keep knowledge” (Mal. ii. 7): of 
whole history, with the exception of the Om 
national apostasy, these acts, and tet were of 
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duty. The three great festivals of the year were, 
however, their seasons of busiest employment. Other 
acts of the priests of Israel, significant as they were, 
were less distinctively sacerdotal. They were to bless 
the people at every solemn meeting (Num. vi. 22-27), 
During the journeys in the wilderness it belonged 
to them to cover the ark and all the vessels of the 
sanctuary with a purple or scarlet cloth before the 
Levites might approach them (Num. iv. 5-15). As 
the people started on each day’s march they were to 
blow “an alarm” with long silver trumpets (Num. 
x. 1-8). Other instruments of music might be 
used by the more highly-trained Levites and the 
schools of the prophets, but the trumpets belonged 
only to the priests. The presence of the priests on 
the field of battle (1 Chr. xii. 23, 27; 2 Chr. xx. 
21, 22) led, in the later periods of Jewish history, 
to the special appointment at such times of a war- 
priest, Other functions were hinted at in Deute- 
ronomy which might have given them greater in- 
fluence as the educators and civilizers of the people. 
They were to act (whether individually or col- 
lectively does not distinctly appear) as a court of 
appeal in the more difficult controversies in criminal 
or civil cases (Deut. xvii. 8-13). It must remain 
doubtful, however, how far this order kept its 
ground during the storms and changes that fol- 
lowed. = Maintenance.— Functions such as these 
were clearly incompatible with the common activi- 
ties of men, On these grounds therefore a distinct 
provision was made for them. This consisted—(1) 
of one-tenth of the tithes which the people paid to 
the Levites, one per cent, #.¢. on the whole produce 
of the country (Num. xviii, 26-28). (2) Of a 
special tithe every third year (Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi. 
12), (3) Of the redemption-money, paid at the 
fixed rate of five shekels a head, for the first-born 
of man or beast (Num. xviii. 14-19). (4) Of the 
redemption-money paid in like manner for men or 
things specially dedicated to the Lord (Lev. xxvii.). 
(5) Of spoil, captives, cattle, and the like, taken in 
war (Num, xxxi. 25-47). (6) Of the shew-bread, 
the flesh of the burnt-offerings, peace-offerings, 
trespass-offerings (Num. xviii. 8-14; Lev. vi. 26, 
29, vii. 6-10), and, in particular, the heave-shoulder 
and the wave-breast (Lev. x. 12-15). (7) Of an 
undefined amount of the first-fruits of corn, wine, 
and oil (Ex. xxiii, 19; Lev. ii. 14; Deut. xxvi. 
1-10). Of some of these, as “most holy,” none 
but the priests were to partake (Lev. vi. 29). It 
was lawful for their sons and daughters (Lev. x. 14), 
and even in some cases for their home-born slaves, 
to eat of others (Lev. xxii. 11). The stranger and 
the hired servant were in all cases excluded (Lev. 
mii. 10). (8) On their settlement in Canaan the 
priestly families had thirteen cities assigned them, 
with “ suburbs” or unds for their flocks 
(Josh, xxi, 13-19), These provisions were obvi- 
ously intended to secure the religion of Israel against 
the dangers of a caste of pauper-priests, needy and 
dependent, and unable to bear their witness to the 
true faith, They were, on the other hand, as far 
48 possible removed from the condition of a wealthy 
order, The standard ofa priest’s income, even in 
the earliest days after the settlement in Canaan, 
Was miserably low (Judg. xvii. 10).—=Classifica- 
tion and Statistics.—The earliest historical trace 
of any division of the priesthood, and correspond- 
ing cycle of services, belongs to the time of David. 
Jewish tradition indeed recognizes an earlier divi- 
on, even during the life of Aaron, into eight 
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houses, augmented during the period of the Shiloh- 
worship to sixteen, the two families of Eleazar and 
Ithamar standing in both cases on an equality. To 
the reign of David belonged the division of the 
priesthood into the four-and-twenty “courses” or 
orders (1 Chr. xxiv. 1-19; 2 Chr. xxiii. 8; Luke i. 
5), each of which was to serve in rotation for one 
week, while the further assignment of special 
services during the week was determined by lot 
(Luke i. 9). Each course appears to have com- 
menced its work on the Sabbath, the outgoing 
priests taking the morning sacrifice, and caving 
that of the evening to their successors (2 Chr. 
xxiii. 8). In this division, however, the two great 
priestly houses did not stand on an equality. The 
descendants of Ithamar were found to have fewer 
representatives than those of Eleazar, and sixteen 
courses accordingly were assigned to the latter, 
eight only to the former (1 Chr. xxiv. 4). The 
division thus instituted was confirmed by Solo- 
mon, and continued to be recognized as the typical 
number of the priesthood. On the return from 
the Captivity there were found but four courses 
out of the twenty-four, each containing, in round 
numbers, about a thousand (Ezr. ii. 36-39). Out 
of these, however, to revive at least the idea of the 
old organization, the four-and-twenty courses were 
reconstituted, bearing the same names as before, 
and so continued till the destruction of Jerusalem. 
If we may accept the numbers given by Jewish 
writers as at all trustworthy, the proportion of the 
priesthood to the population of Palestine, during 
the last century of their existence as an order, must 
have been far greater than that of the clergy has 
ever been in any Christian nation. Over and above 
those that were scattered in the country and took 
their turn, there wére not fewer than 24,000 sta- 
tioned permanently at Jerusalem, and 12,000 at 
Jericho. It was almost inevitable that the great 
mass of the order, under such circumstances, should 
sink in character and reputation. The Rabbinic 
classification of the priesthood, though belonging to 
a somewhat later date, reflects the contempt into 
which the order had fallen, There were—(1) the 
heads of the twenty-four courses, known sometimes 
as dpxiepers; (2) the large number of reputable 
officiating but inferior priests; (3) the plebeti, or 
(to use the extremest formula of Rabbinic scorn) 
the “ priests of the people of the earth,” ignorant 
and unlettered; (4) those that, through physical 
disqualifications or other causes, were non-efficient 
members of the order, though entitled to receive 
their tithes, —- History.—The new priesthood did not 
establish itself without a struggle. The rebellion of 
Korah, at the head of a portion of the Levites as 
representatives of the first-born, with Dathan and 
Abiram as leaders of the tribe of the first-born son 
of Jacob (Num. xvi. 1), showed that some loaked 
back to the old patriarchal order rather than for- 
ward to the new. Prominent as was the part 
taken by the priests in the daily march of the host 
of Israel (Num. x. 8), in the passage of the Jordan 
Josh. iii, 14, 15), in the destruction of Jericho 
treat. vi. 12-16), the history of Micah shows that 
within that century there was a strong tendency to 
relapse into the system of a household instead of an 
hereditary priesthood (Judg. xvii.). The frequent 
invasions and conquests during the period of the 
Judges must have interfered with the payment of 
tithes, with the maintenance of worship, with the 
observance of all festivals, and with this the influ- 
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ence of the priesthood must have been kept in the | vernment. Both the Persian government and Aler- 
background. For a time the prerogative of the line | ander had respected the religion of their subjects; 


of Aaron was in abeyance. The capture of the Ark, 
the removal of the Tabernacle from Shiloh, threw 
everything into confusion, and Samuel, a Levite, 
but not within the priestly family, sacrifices, and 
*¢ comes near” to the Lord: his training under Eli, 
his Nazarite life, his prophetic office, being regarded 
apparently as a special consecration. Though Shiloh 
had become a deserted sanctuary, Nob.(1 Sam. xxi. 
1) was made for a time the centre of national wor- 
ship, and the symbolic ritual of Israel was thus 
kept from being forgotten. The reign of Saul was, 
however, a time of suffering for them. He had 
manifested a disposition to usurp the priest’s office 
(1 Sam, xiii. 9). The massacre of the priests at 
Nob showed how insecure their lives were against 
any unguarded or savage impulse. They could but 
wait in silence for the coming of a deliverer in 
David. When the death of Saul set them free 
they came in large numbers to the camp of David, 
prepared apparently not only to testify their alle- 
giance, but also to support him, armed for battle, 
against all rivals (1 Chr. xii. 27). They were sum- 
moned from their cities to the great restoration of 
the worship of Israel, when the Ark was brought 
up to the new capital of the kingdom (1 Chr, xv. 4). 
For a time, however, the older order of sacrifices 
was carried on by the priests in the tabernacle on 
the high-place at Gibeon (1 Chr. xvi. 37-39, xxi. 
29; 2 Chr. i. 3), We cannot wonder that first 
David and then Solomon should have sought to 
guard against the evils incidental to this separation 
of the two orders, and to unite in one great Temple 
priests and Levites, the symbolic worship of sacri- 
fice and the spiritual offering of praise. The reigns 
of these two kings were Gatarally the culminating 
period of the glory of the Jewish priesthood. The 
position of the priests under the monarchy of Judah 
deserves a closer examination than it has yet re- 
ceived. The system which has been described above 
gave them for every week of service in the Temple 
twenty-three weeks in which they had no appointed 
work, To what employment could they turn? 
(1) The more devout and thoughtful found, pro- 
bably, in the schools of the prophets that which 
satisfied them. They became teaching priests 
2 Chr. xv. 3), students, and interpreters of the 

ivine Law. (2) Some perhaps served in the 
king’s army. (3) A few chosen ones might enter 
more deeply into the divine life, and so receive, 
like Zechariah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, a special call to 
the office of a prophet. (4) We can hardly escape 
the conclusion that many did their work in the 
Temple of Jehovah with a divided allegiance, and 
acted at other times as priests of the high-places. 
Those who ceased to be true shepherds of the people 
found nothing in their ritual to sustain or elevate 
them. They became as sensual, covetous, tyran- 
nical, as ever the clergy of the Christian Church 
became in its darkest periods; conspicuous as 
drunkards and adulterers (Is, xxviii. 7, 8, Ivi. 10- 
12). The prophetic order, instead of acting as a 
check, became sharers in the corruption (Jer. v. 
31; Lam. iv. 13; Zeph. iii. 4), The discipline of 
the Captivity, however, was not without its fruits. 
A large proportion of the priests had either perished 
or were content to remain in the land of their exile, 
but those who did return were active in the work 
of restoration, No great changes affected the out- 
ward position of the priests under the Persian £0- 


and the former had conferred on the priests immuni- 
ties trom taxation (Ezr. vi. 8, 9, vii. 24). The 
degree to which this recognition was carried by 
the immediate successors of Alexander is shown by 
the work of restoration accomplished by Simon the 
son of Onias (Ecclus. 1, 12-20); and the position 
which they thus occupied in the eyes of the people, 
not less than the devotion with which his zeal in- 
spired them, prepared them doubtless for the great 
struggle which was coming, and in which, under 
the priestly Maccabees, they were the chief de 
fenders of their country’s freedom. Some, indeed, 
at that crisis, were found among the apostates. The 
majority, however, were true-hearted. It will be 
interesting to bring together the few facts that in- 
dicate their position in the N. T. period of their 
history. The division into four-and-twenty courses 
is still maintained (Luke i. 5), and the heads of 
these courses, together with those who have held 
the high-priesthood (the office no longer lasting for 
life), are “ chief priests” by courtesy, and take 
their place in the Sanhedrim. The number scat- 
tered throughout Palestine was, as has been stated, 
very large. Of these the greater number were poor 
and ignorant. The priestly order, like the nation, 
was divided between contending sects. The infla- 
ence of Hyrcanus, himself in the latter part of his 
life a Sadducee, had probably made the tenets of 
that party popular among the wealthier and more 
powerful members; and the chief priests of the 
Gospels and the Acts, the whole apxreparixdy 
yévos (Acts iv. 1, 6, v. 17), were apparently con- 
sistent Sadducees. The t multitude, on the 
other hand, who received that testimony (Acts v1 
7) must have been free from, or must have over 
come, Sadducean prejudices, In the scenes of the 
last tragedy of Jewish history the order ee 
away, without honour, “dying as a fool dieth. 
The high-priesthood is given to the lowest and vilest 
of the adherents of the frenzied Zealots. as 
priests appear as deserting to the enemy. ‘The de 
struction of Jerusalem deprived the order at one 
blow of all but an honorary distinction. vee 
occupation was gone. Many families ‘Toust hare 
altogether lost their genealogies. The sari} 
the Rabbis increased with the fall ot the priest ; 
The language of the N. T. writers in hee 0 
the priesthood ought not to be passed over. ic 
recognize in Christ, the first-born, the king, a 
Anointed, the representative of the true (He 
priesthood after the order of Melchizedek ( sh 
vii., viii.), from which that of Aaron, ea 
necessary for the time, is now seen to have she 
deflection, But there is no trace of an order oe 
new Christian society, bearing the Ba elder 
cising functions like those of the priests 0 sie 
Covenant, The idea which pervades the teaching 
of the Epistles is that of an universal prit) O14 
It was the thought of a succeeding age ¢ 4 Levites 
classification of the high-priest, priests, a0 

was reproduced in art bishops, priests, 
of the Christian Church. F 

" prinee, Princess. The only special cain ° 
word “ prince” are—l, “ Princes of ake 
(1 K. xx. 14), who were probably socal on ai 
or magistrates, 2. The “princes Veen 
Dan. vi, 1 (see Esth. i. 1) were the p 

the satraps of Darius Hystaspis. 

Pris'ca, (2 Tim, iv. 19). [Prrscrita.] 





PRISCILLA 

Priscilla, To what has been said elsewhere 
under the head of AQuILA the following may be 
added, The name is Prisca in 2 Tim. iv, 19, and 
(according to the true reading) in Rom. xvi. 3, and 
also (according to some of the best MSS.) in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 19, Such variation in a Roman name is by 
no means unusual, We find that the name of the 
wife is placed before that of the husband in Rom. 
xvi. 3, 2 Tim. iv. 19, and (according to some of 
the best MSS.) in Acts xviii. 26. It is only in 
Acts xviii, 2, and 1 Cor, xvi. 19, that Aquila has 
unequivocally the first place. Hence we should be 
disposed to conclude that Priscilla was the more 
energetic character of the two, Yet we observe that 
the husband and the wife are always mentioned to- 
gether. In fact we may say that Priscilla is the 
example of what the married woman may do for 
the general service of the Church, in conjunction 
with home duties, as PHOEBE is the type of the 
unmarried servant of the Church, or deaconess. 

Prison. For imprisonment as a punishment, see 
PUNISHMENTS. In Egypt it is plain both that 
special places were used as prisons, and that they 
were under the custody of a military officer (Gen. 
xl, 3, xlii.17). During the wandering in the desert 
we read on two occasions of confinement “ in ward” 
(Lev. xxiv, 12; Num, xv. 34); but as imprison- 
ment was not directed by the Law, so we hear of 
none till the time of the kings, when the prison 
Appears as an appendage to the palace, or a special 
part of it (1 K. xxii. 27). Later still it is distinctly 
described as being in the king’s house (Jer. xxxii. 2, 
xxxvii, 21; Neh. iii. 25). This was the case also 
at Babylon (2 K. xxv. 27). But private houses 
were sometimes used as places of continement (Jer. 
xxxvii, 15). Public prisons other than these, though 
in use by the Canaanitish nations (Judg. xvi. 21, 
25), were unknown in Judaea previous to the Cap- 
tivity. Under the Herods we hear again of royal 
prisons attached to the palace, or in royal fortresses 
(Luke iii, 20; Actsxii.4,10). By the Romans Anto- 
nia was used asa prison at Jerusalem (Acts xxiii. 10), 
and at Caesarea the praetorium of Herod (ib. 35). 

Proch’orus, one of the seven deacons, being the 
third on the list, and named next after Stephen and 
Philip (Acts vi. 5), 

Proconsul, The Greek dv@twaros, for which 
this is the true equivalent, is rendered uniformly 
“‘deputy” in the A. V. of Acts xiii. 7, 8, 12, xix. 
38; and the derived verb dvOuraretw in Acts 
xvili. 12, is translated “té be deputy.” At the 
division of the Roman provinces by Augustus, in 
the year B.c. 27, into Senatorial and Imperial, the 
€mperor assigned to the senate such portions of ter- 
ntory as were peaceable, and could be held with- 
out force of arms (Suet. Oct, 473 Strabo, xvii. p. 
840; Dio Cass, lili, 12), an arrangement which re- 
mained with frequent alterations till the 3rd cen- 
tury. Over these senatorial provinces the senate 
Sppointed by lot yearly an officer, who was called 
* proconsul ” (Dio Cass, liii. 13), and who exercised 
purely civil functions. The provinces were in con- 
Sequence called ‘‘ proconsular.” Among the sena- 
torial provinces in the first arrangement by Au- 
gustus, were Cyprus, Achaia, and Asia within the 
Halys and Taurus (Strabo, xvii. p. 840). Achaia 

came an imperial province in the second year of 
Tiberius, A.D. 16, and was governed by a procu- 
rator (Tac. Ann. i. 76), but was restored to the 
Senate by Claudius (Suet. Claud. 25), and there 


fore Gallio, before whom St. Paul was brought, 
Con. D, B. ' 
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is rightly termed “ proconsul” in Acts xviii, 12. 
Cyprus also, after the battle of Actium, was first made 
an imperial province (Dio Cass, liii. 12), but five 
years afterwards (B.C. 22.) it wasgiven to the senate. 

Procurator. The Greek jyeudy, rendered 
“‘ governor” in the A. V., is applied in the N. T. 
to the officer who presided over the imperial pro- 
vince of Judaea. It is used of Pontius Pilate (Matt. 
xxvii.), of Felix (Acts xxiii., xxiv.), and of Festus 
(Acts xxvi. 30). In all these cases the Vulgate 
equivalent is praeses. The office of procurator is 
mentioned in Luke iii. 1. It is explained, under 
the head of PRoconsuL, that after the battle of 
Actium (B.C. 27) the provinces of the Roman em- 
pire were divided by Augustus into two portions, 
giving some to the senate, and reserving to himself 
the rest, The imperial provinces were administered 
by legates, called /egat? Augustt pro praetore, some- 
times with the addition of consulart potestate, and 
sometimes legats consulares, or legutt or consulares 
alone. These officers were also called praesides. 
No quaestor came into the emperor’s provinces, 
but the property and revenues of the imperial trea- 
sury were administered by the Rationales, Procu- 
ratores and Actores of the emperor, who were 
chosen from among his freedmen, or from among 
the knights (Tac. Hist. v.93; Dio Cass, liii. 15). 
These procurators were sent both to the imperial 
and to the senatorial provinces (Dio Cass. liii. 15). 
Sometimes a province was governed by a procur- 
ator with the functions of a praeses, This was 
especially the case with the smaller provinces and 
the outlying districts of a larger province; and such 
is the relation in which Judaea stood to Syria. The 
head-quarters of the procurator were at Caesarea 
(Acts xxiii. 23), where he had a judgment-seat (Acts 
xxv. 6) in the audience chamber (Acts xxv. 23), 
and was assisted by a council (Acts xxv. 12) whom 
he consulted in cases of difficulty. In the N. T. 
we see the procurator only in his judicial capacity. 
Thus Christ is brought betore Pontius Pilate as a 
political offender (Matt. xxvii. 2, 11), and the ac- 
cusation is heard by the procurator, who is seated 
on the judgmentrseat (Matt. xxvii. 19). Felix 
heard St. Paul’s accusation and defence from the» 
judgment-seat at Caesarea (Acts xxiv.); and St. 
Paul calls him “ judge’ (Acts xxiv. 10), as if this 
term described his chief functions. The procurator 
is again alluded to in his judicial capacity in 1 Pet. 
ii, 14. He was attended by a cohort as body-guard 
(Matt. xxvii. 27), and apparently went up to Jeru- 
salem at the time of the high festivals, and there 
resided in the palace of Herod, in which was the 
praetoriun, or “ judgment-hall,”’ as it is rendered 
in the A. V. (Matt. xxvii. 27; Mark xv. 163; comp. 
Acts xxiii. 35). 

Prophet. I. THE Name.—The ordinary Hebrew 
word for prophet is ndbi, derived from the verb ndbé, 
connected by Gesenius with ndb'a, ‘to bubble forth,” 
like a fountain. If this etymology is correct, the 
substantive would signify either a person who, as 
it were, involuntarily bursts forth with spiritual 
utterances under the divine influence (cf. Ps. xiv. 
1), or simply one who pours forth words. Bunsen 
and Davidson suppose Nébi to signify the man to 
whom announcements are made by God, t. ¢. in- 
spired. But it is more in accordance with the ety- 
mology and usage of the word to regard it as signi- 
fying (actively) one tho announces or pours forth 
the declarations of God. Two other Hebrew words 
are used to designate a prophet, Réeh, ane Cheers 
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wards destined to fulfil. So successful were these 
institutions, that from the time of Samuel to the 
closing of the Canon of the Old Testament, there 
seems never to have been wanting a due supply of 
men to keep up the line of official prophets. Their 
chief subject of study was, no doubt, the Law and: 
its interpretation ; oral, as distinct from symbolical, 
teaching being henceforward tacitly transferred from 
the priestly to the prophetical order. Subsidiary 
subjects of instruction were music and sacred poetry, 
both of which had been connected with prophecy 
from the time of Moses (Ex. xv. 20) and the Judges 
(Judg. iv. 4, v. 1).-elll. Tne Propueric Girt. 
—We have been speaking of the Prophetic Order. 
To belong to the prophetic order and to posers the 
prophetic gift are not convertible terms. Generally, 
the inspired prophet came from the College of the 
Prophets, and belonged to the prophetic order ; bat 
this was not always the case. The sixteen prophets 
whose books are in the Canon have therefore that 
place of honour, because they were endowed with 
the prophetic gift as well as ordinarily (so far ss 
we know) belonging to the prophetic order. What 
then are the characteristics of the sixteen prophets, 
thus called and commissioned, and entrusted with 
the messages of God to His people? (1.) They 
were the national poets of Judaea. (2-) They were 
annalists and historians, A great portion of Isaiah, 
of Jeremiah, of Daniel, of Jouah, of Haggai, is 
direct or indirect history. (3.) They were preachers 
of patriotism ; their patriotism being founded : 
the religious motive. (4.) They were preachers 
morals and of spiritual religion, The system ¢ 
morals put forward by the prophets if not higher, 
or sterner, or purer than that of the Law, 1s oe 
plainly declared, and with greater, because D0 
more needed, vehemence of diction. (5.) They ie 
extraordinary, but yet authorized, exponents xf 
Law. (6.) They held a pastoral or quastpas ie 
office. (7.) They were a political power 10 a 
state. (8.) But the prophets were something re : 
than national poets and annalists, preachers fe 
triotism, moral teachers, exponents © the a 
pastors, and politicians. We have not yet tou i 
upon their most essential characteristic, W ‘il 
that they were instruments of revealing God's 
to man, as in other ways, 50, specially, by ee 
ing future events, and, in particular, by fore r i 
the incarnation of the Lord Jesus Christ, = bet 
redemption effected by Him. There ar ieee 
ways of exhibiting this fact: one ls _ e 
discoursing with Christians, the other bapa 
ing with unbelievers. To the Christian it is ve 
to show that the truth of the New Laan A 
the truthfulness of its authors, and . a ocak 
Himself, are bound up with the truth o . 
ence of this predictive element in the prop a ; 

the unbeliever it is necessary to show 

have verified their predictions. T 
a single prophecy does not prove 


both signifying one who sees. ‘They are rendered 
in the A. V. by “seer.” The three words seem to 
be contrasted with each other in 1 Chron. xxix. 29, 
Réch is a title almost appropriated to Samuel. It 
was superseded in general use by the word Nébi. 
Chézeh is rarely found except in the Books of the 
Chronicles. Whether there is any difference in the 
usage of these three words, and, if any, what that 
difference is, has been much debated. On the whole 
it would seem that the same persons are designated 
by the three words Nabi, Réeh, Chézeh. The word 
Nabi is uniformly translated in the LXX. by mpo- 
g4rns, and in the A. V. by “prophet.” In classical 
Greek, xpopfrns signities one who speaks for an- 
other, specially one who speaks for a god and so 
interprets his will to man, Hence its essential 
meaning is ‘‘an interpreter.” The use of the word 
xpophrns in its modern sense is post-classical, and 
is derived from the LXX. From the mediaeval 
use of the word wpopnrteia, prophecy passed into 
the English language in the sense of prediction, and 
this sense it has retained as its popular meaning. 
The larger sense of interpretation has not, however, 
been lost. In fact the English word prophet, like 
the word inspiration, has always been used in a 
larger and in a closer sense. The different mean- 
ings, or shades of meaning, in which the abstract 
noun is employed in Scripture, have been drawn 
out by Locke as follows :—‘ Prophecy comprehends 
three things: preédiction ; singing by the dictate of 
the Spirit; and understanding and explaining the 
mysterious, hidden sense of Scripture, by an immed- 
jate illumination and motion of the Spirit”? (Para- 
phrase of 1 Cor, xii. note, p. 121, Lond. 1742). 
Etymologically, however, it is certain that neither 
prescience nor prediction are implied by the term 
used in the Hebrew, Greek, or English language. 
II. PROPHETICAL ORDER.—The sacerdotal order 
was originally the instrument by which the mem- 
bers of the Jewish Theocracy were taught and 
governed in things spiritual. Teaching by act and 
teaching by word were alike their task. But during 
the time of the Judges, the priesthood sank into a 
state of degeneracy, and the people were no longer 
affected by the acted lessons of the ceremonial service. 
They required less enigmatic warnings and exhorta- 
tions. Under these circumstances a new moral 
power was evoked—the Prophetic Order. Samuel, 
himself a Levite, of the family of Kohath (1 Chr. 
vi. 28), and almost certainly a priest, was the in- 
strument used at once for effecting a reform in the 
sacerdotal order (1 Chr. ix. 22), and for giving to 
the prophets a position of importance which they 
had never before held. Nevertheless, it is not to 
he supposed that Samuel created the prophetic order 
us a new thing before unknown. The germs both 
of the prophetic and of the regal order are found 
in the Law as given to the Israelites by Moses 
(Deut. xiii. 1, xviii, 20, xvii. 18), but they were 
not yet developed, because there was not yet the 
demand for them. Samuel took measures to make 
his work of restoration permanent as well as effective 
for the moment. For this purpose he instituted 
Companies, or Colleges of Prophets. One we find 
in his lifetime at Ramah (1 Sam. xix. 19, 20); 
others afterwards at Bethel (2 K. ii, 3), Jericho 
(2 K. ii. 5), Gilgal (2 K. iv. 38), and. elsewhere 
(2 K. vi. 1). Their constitution and object were 
similar to those of Theological Colleges. Into them 
were gathered promising students, and here they 
were trained for the office which they were after- 
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should gather the nations under his rule: that 
there should be a great Prophet, typified by Moses ; 
a King descended from David; a Priest for ever, 
typified by Melchisedek: that there should be born 
into the world a child to be called Mighty God, 
Eternal Father, Prince of Peace: that there should 
be a Righteous Servant of God on whom the Lord 
would lay the iniquity of all: that Messiah the 
Prince should be cut off, but not for himself: that 
an everlasting kingdom should be given by the 
Ancient of Days to one like the Son of Man. We 
may say that we have here a series of prophecies 
which are s0 applicable to the person and earthly 
life of Jesus Christ as to be thereby shown to have 
been designed to apply to Him. nd if they were 
designed to apply to Him, prophetical prediction is 
proved. Objections have been urged:—1. Vague- 
ness.—It has been said that the prophecies are too 
darkly and vaguely worded to be proved predictive 
by the events which they are alleged to foretell. 
But to this might be answered—1. ‘That God never 
forces men to believe, but that there is such an 
union of definiteness and vagueness in the prophecies 
as to enable those who are willing to discover the 
truth, while the wilfully blind are not forcibly 
constrained to see it. 2, That, had the prophecies 
been couched in the form of direct declarations, 
their fulfilment would have thereby been rendered 
impossible, or, at least, capable of frustration, 3. 
That the effect of prophecy would have been far 
less beneficial to believers, as being less adapted to 
keep them in a state of constant expectation. 4. 
That the Messiah of Revelation could not be 50 
clearly portrayed in his varied character as God and 
Man, as Prophet, Priest, and King, if he had been 
the mere “teacher,” 5, That the state of the Pro- 
phets, at the time of receiving the Divine revela- 
tion, was such as necessarily to make their predic- 
tions fragmentary, figurative, and abstracted from 
the relations of time. 6. That some portions of 
the prophecies were intended to be of double applic- 
ation, and some portions to be understood only on 
their fulfilment (cf. John xiv. 29; Ez, xxxvi. 33). 
=-2. Obscurity of a part or parts of a prophecy 
otherwise clear.—The objection drawn from “ the 
unintelligibleness of one part of the prophecy, as 
invalidating the proof of foresight arising from the 
evident completion of those parts which are under- 
stood” is akin to that drawn from the vagueness of 
the whole of it.==-3. Application of the several pro- 
to a more immediate subject.—It has been 

the task of many Biblical critics to examine the 
different passages which are alleged to be predictions 
of Christ, and to show that they were delivered in 
reference to some person or thing contemporary 
with, or shortly subsequent to, the time of the 
writer. Let it be granted that it may be proved 
of all the predictions of the Messiah—it certainly 
may ba proved of many—that they primarily apply 
to some historical and present fact: in that case a 
certain law, under which God vouchsafes his pro- 
phetical revelations, is discovered ; but there is no 
semblance of disproof of the further Messianic in- 
terpretation of the passages under consideration. 
i ther it can be proved by an investigation of 
oly Scripture, that this relation between Divine 
aunouncements for the future and certain present 
events does 80 exist as to constitute a law, and 
whether, if the law is proved to exist, it is of uni- 
versal, or only of partial application, we do not 
Pause to determine. But it is manifest that the 
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existence of a pritnary sense cannot exclude the 
possibility of a secondary sense.—=4, Miraculous 
character.—There is no question that if miracles 
are, either physically or morally, impossible, then 
prediction is impossible. —IV. THE Proruetic 
STATE.—We learn from Holy Scripture that it was 
by the agency of the Spirit of God that the pro- 
phets received the Divine communication (Num. 
xi, 17, 25, 29; 1 Sam. x. 6, xix. 20; 2 Pet. i. 21; 
Jer. xxiii. 16; Ez, xiii. 2,3). The prophet held 
an intermediate position in communication between 
God and man. God communicated with him by 
His Spirit, and he, having received this communié- 
ation, was “the spokesman” of God to man (cf. 
Ex, vii. 1, and iv. 16). But the means by which 
the Divine Spirit communicated with the human 
spirit, and the conditions of the human spirit under 
which the Divine communications were received, 
have not been clearly declared to us. They are, 
however, indicated. In Num. xii. 6-8 we have an 
exhaustive division of the different ways in which 
the revelations of God are made to man. 1. Direct 
declaration and manifestation, ‘‘ I will speak mouth 
to mouth, apparently, and the similitude of the 
Lord shall he behold.” 2. Vision. 3. Dream. 
According to the theory of Philo and the Alexan- 
drian school, the prophet was in a state of entire 
unconsciousness at the time that he was under the 
influence of Divine inspiration. This theory iden- 
tifies Jewish prophecy in all essential points with 
the heathen payrirh, or divination, as distinct from 
mpopnrela, or interpretation. According to the 
belief of the heathen, of the Alexandrian Jews, and 
of the Montanists, the vision of the prophet was 
seen while he was in a state of ecstatic unconscious- 
ness, and the enunciation of the vision was made by 
him in the same state. The Fathers of the Church 
opposed the Montanist theory with great unanimity. 
It does not seem possible to draw any very precise 
distinction between the prophetic ‘* dream ” and the 
prophetic “ vision.” In the case of Abraham (Gen. 
xv. 1) and of Daniel (Dan. vii. 1), they seem to 
meélt into each other. In both, the external senses 
are at rest, reflection is quiescent, and intuition 
energizes. The action of the ordinary faculties is 
suspended in the one case by natural, in the other 
by supernatural or extraordinary causes. The pro- 
phetic trance must be acknowledged as a Scriptural 
account of the state in which the prophets and 
other inspired persons, sometimes, at least, received 
Divine revelations, It would seem to have been of 
the following nature. (1.) The bodily senses were 
closed to external objects as in deep sleep. (2.) The 
reflective and discursive faculty was still and in- 
active. (3.) The spiritual faculty was awakened 
to the highest state of energy. Hence it is that 
revelations in trances are described by the prophets 
as ‘“‘seen” or ‘‘ heard” by them, for the spiritual 
faculty energizes by immediate perception on the 

of the inward sense, not by inference and 
thought. Hence it is, too, that the prophets’ 
visions are unconnected and fragmentary, inasmuch 
as they are not the subject of the reflective but of 
the perceptive faculty. Hence, too, the imagery 
with which the prophetic writings are coloured, 
and the dramatic cast in which they are moulded. 
But though it must be allowed that Scripture lan- 
guage seems to point out the state of dream and 
of trance, or ecstasy, as a condition in which the 
human instrument received the Divine communica- 
tions, it does not follow that all haps a 
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revelations were thus made. The greater part of 


the Divine communications we may suppose to have 
been thus made to the prophets in their waking 
and ordinary state, while the visions were exhibited 
to them either in the state of sleep, or in the state 


of ecstasy. Had the prophets a full knowledge of 


that which they predicted? It follows from what 
we have already said that they had not, and could 
not have. They were the “spokesmen” of God 
(Ex, vii. 1), the “mouth” by which His words 
were uttered, or they were enabled to view, and 
empowered to describe, pictures presented to their 


spiritual intuition; but there are no grounds for 


believing that, contemporaneously with this miracle, 
there was wrought another miracle, enlarging the 


understanding of the prophet so as to grasp the 
whole of the Divine counsels which he was gazing 


into, or which he was the instrument of enunciat- 
ing.—V, INTERPRETATION OF PREDICTIVE PRo- 


PHECY.—We have only space for a few rules, de- 


duced from the account which we have given of the 


nature of prophecy. They are, (1.) Interpose dis- 


tances of time according as history may show them 
to be necessary with respect to the past, or inference 
may show them to be likely in respect to the future, 
because, as we have seen, the prophetic visions are 
abstracted from relations in time. (2.) Distinguish 
the form from the idea. (3.) Distinguish in like 
manner figure from what is represented by it. (4.) 


Make allowance for the imagery of the prophetic 
visions, and for the poetical diction in which they 


are expressed. (5.) In respect to things past, in- 


terpret by the apparent meaning, checked by refer- 
ence to events: in respect to things future, inter- 


pret by the apparent meaning, checked by re- 
ference to the analogy of the faith. 
according to the principle which may be deduced 


from the examples of visions explained in the Old 
Testament. (7.) Interpret according to the prin- 
ciple which may be deduced from the examples of 


prophecies interpreted in the New Testament. 
VI. Use or PropHEcy.—Predictive prophecy is 
at once a part and an evidence of revelation: at the 
time that it is delivered, and until its fulfilment, a 
part; after it has been fulfilled, an evidence. St. 
Peter (Ep. 2. i. 19) describes it as ‘a light shining 
ina dark place,” or “a taper glimmering where there 
is nothing to reflect its rays,” that is, throwing 
some light, but only a feeble light as compared with 
what is shed from the Gospel history. But after 
fulfilment, St. Peter says, ‘‘ the word of prophecy ” 
becomes ‘* more sure” than it was before ; that is, 
it is no longer merely a feeble light to guide, but it 
is a firm ground of confidence, and, combined with 
the apostolic testimony, serves a8 a trustworthy 
evidence of the faith. As an evidence, fulfilled pro- 
phecy is as satisfactory as anything can be, for who 
can know the future except the Ruler who disposes 
future events; and from whom can come prediction 
except from Him who knows the future ?—=VII. 
DEVELOPMENT OF MESSIANIC PROPHECY.—Pre- 
diction, in the shape of promise and threatening, 
begins with the Book of Genesis, Immediately upon 
the Fall, hopes of recovery and salvation are held 
out, but the manner in which this salvation is to be 
effected is left altogether indefinite. All that is at 
first declared is that it shall come through a child 
of woman (Gen. iii. 15). By degrees the area is 
renee it is to come through the family of Shem 
(Gen ix. 26), through the family of Abraham (Gen. 
xii. 3), of Isaac (Gen. xxii. 18), of Jacob (Gen. 


(6.) Interpret 
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xxviii. 14), of Judah (Gen, xlix. 10), Balaam seems 
to say that it will be wrought by a warlike Isr. 
itish King (Num. xxiv. 17); Jacob, by a peaceful 
Ruler of the earth (Gen. xlix. 10); Moses, by a 
Prophet like himself, ¢.¢. a revealer of a new 
religious dispensation (Deut. xviii. 15), Nathan's 
announcement (2 Sam. vii. 16) determines further 
that the salvation is to come through the house of 
David, and through a descendant of David who 
shall be himself a king. This promise is developel 
by David himself in the Messianic Psalms. Ps. 
xviii. and Ixi. are founded on the promise commun- 
icated by Nathan, and do not go beyond the an- 
nouncement made by Nathan. The same may be 
said of Ps, Ixxxix., which was composed by a later 
writer. Pes, ii. and cx. rest upon the same promise 
as their foundation, but add new fentures to it 
The Son of David is to be the Son of God (ii. 7), 
the anointed of the Lord (ii. 2), not only the King 
of Zion (i. 6, cx. 1), but the inheritor and lord of 
the whole earth (ii. 8, cx. 6), and besides this, a 
Priest for ever after the order of Melchisedek (ct 
4). At the same time he is, as typified by his pro- 
genitor, to be full of suffering and affliction (Pss. 
xxiz, Ixxi., cii., cix.): brought down to the grave, 
yet raised to life without seeing corruption (Ps. 
xvi.)» In Pass, xlv., Ixxii., the sons of Korah and 
Solomon describe his peaceful reign, Between So- 
lomon and Hezekiah intervened some 200 year 
during which the voice of prophecy was silent. 
The Messianic conception entertained at this time 
by the Jews might have been that of a King of the 
royal house of David who would arise, and gather 
under his peaceful sceptre his own people and 
strangers, Sufficient allusion to his prophetical and 
priestly offices had been made to create thoughtful 
consideration, but as yet there was no clear delines- 
tion of him in these characters. It was 

for the Prophets to bring out these features more 
distinctly. In this great period of prophetism 
there is no longer any chronological development 
of Messianic Prophecy, as in the earlier period pre 
vious to Solomon. Each prophet ards a feature, one 
more, another less clearly : combine the features, a0 
we have the portrait ; but it does not grow gradual'y 
and perceptibly under the hands of the several artists. 
Its culminating point is found in the prophecy cot- 
tained in Is. lii, 13-15, and liii,.=-VII. PROPHETS OF 
THE NEw TESTAMENT.—So far as their prediciv® 
powers are concerned, the Old Testament aun 
find their New Testament counterpart in the woltt 


counterpart will rather be found, first in 
Prophet of the Church, and his forerunner Joho . 
Baptist, and next in all those persons who — di 
dowed with the extraordinary gifts of the Spin snd 
the Apostolic age, the speakers with enoet ibe 
the interpreters of tongues, the prophets i 
discerners of spirits, the teachers and an 
miracles (1 Cor. xii, 10, 98). That p ophels 
powers did occasionally exist in the N. T. Le ie 
is proved by the case of Agabus (Acts x1. nee 
this was not their characteristic. The prop 

the N. T. were supernaturally-ill uminated expo 

and preachers, 

Proselytes. The Hebrew word thus translated 
is in the A. V. commonly rendered arta 
(Gen, xv. 13; Ex. ii. 22, Is. v. 17, &e.). 

N. T. the A. V. has taken the word 
stricted meaning, and translated 
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(Matt. xxiii. 15; Acts ii. 10, vi. 5). The exist- 
ence, through all stages of the history of the Israel- 
ites, of a body of men, not of the same race, but 
holding the same faith and adopting the same ritual, 
is a fact which, from its very nature, requires to be 
dealt with historically. It is proposed to consider 
the condition of the proselytes of Israel in the five 
great periods into which the history of the people 
divides itself: viz. (I.) the age of the patriarchs ; 
(JI.) from the Exodus to the commencement of the 
‘ monarchy ; (III.) the period of the monarchy ; 
(1V.) from the Babylonian captivity to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem; (V.) from the destruction of 
Jerusalem downwards.—I. The position of the 
family of Israel as a distinct nation, with a special 
religious character, appears at a very early period to 
have exercised a power of attraction over neigh- 
bouring races. The case of the Shechemites, how- 
ever (Gen. xxxiv.), presents a more distinct in- 
stance, The sons of Jacob then, as afterwards, 
require circumcision as an indispensable condi- 
tion (Gen, xxxiv. 14}, This, and apparently this 
only, was required of proselytes in the pre-Mosaic 
period.—l1I, The life of Israel under the Law, from 
the very first, presupposes and provides for the in- 
corporation of men of other races. The ‘mixed 
multitude” of Ex. xii. 38 implies the presence of 
proselytes more or less complete. It is recognised 
in the earliest rules for the celebration of the Pass- 
over (Ex. xii, 19). The laws clearly point to the 
position of a convert, Among the proselytes of 
this period the KENITES were probably the most 
conspicuous (Judg. i. 16), The presence of the class 
was recognised in the solemn declaration of blessings 
and curses from Ebal and Gerizim (Josh. viii. 33). 
The period after the conquest of Canaan was not 
favourable to the admission of proselytes. The 
people had no strong faith, no commanding position. 
The Gibeonites (Josh. ix.) furnish the only instance 
of a conversion, and their condition is rather that of 
slaves compelled to conform than of free proselytes. 
—IIl. With the monarchy, and the consequent fame 
and influence of the people, there was more to 
attract stragglers from the neighbouring nations, 
and we meet accordingly with many names which 
suggest the presence of men of another race con- 
forming to the faith of Israel. The CHERETHITES 
and PELETHITES consisted probably of foreigners 
who had been attracted to the service of David, and 
were content for it to adopt the religion of their 
Master, A convert of another kind, the type, as it 
has been thought, of the later proselytes of the gate 
is found in Naaman the Syrian (2 K. v. 15, 18) 
recognising Jehovah as his God, yet not binding 
himself to any rigorous observance of the Law. 
The position of the proselytes during this period 
‘Appears to have undergone considerable changes. 
On the one hand men rose to power and fortune. 
It might well be a sign of the times in the later 
days of the monarchy that they became ‘“‘ very 
high,” the “head” and not the “tail” of the 
people (Deut. xxviii. 43, 44). The picture had, 
however, another side, They were treated by David 
and Solomon as a subject-class, brought under a 
system of compulsory labour from which others 
were exempted (1 Chr. xxii. 2; 2 Chr. ii. 17, 18). 
The statistics of this period, taken probably for 
t purpose, give their number (probably, #. ¢. the 
number of adult working males) at 153,600 (%.). 
As some compensation for their sufferings they 
e the special objects of the care and sympathy 
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and promotion, 
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of the prophets,—-IV. The proselytism of the period 
after the captivity assumed a different character. 
It was for the most part the conformity, not of a 
subject race, but of willing adherents. Even as 
early as the return from Babylon we have traces of 
those who were drawn to a faith which they recog- 
nised as holier than their own. With the con- 
quests of Alexander, the wars between Egypt and 
Syria, the struggle under the Maccabees, the ex- 
pansion of the Roman empire, the Jews became 
more widely known and their power to proselytize 
increased, The influence was sometimes obtained 
well, and exercised for good, In most of the great 
cities of the empire, there were men who had been 
rescued from idolatry and its attendant debase- 
ments, and brought under the power of a higher 
moral law. The converts who were thus attracted, 
joined, with varying strictness, in the worship of 
the Jews. In Palestine itself the influence was 
often stronger and better. Even Roman centurions 
learnt to love the conquered nation, built syna- 
gogues for them (Luke vii. 5), fasted and prayed, 
and gave alms, after the pattern of the strictest 
Jews (Acts x, 2, 30), and became preachers of the 
new faith to the soldiers under them (i. v. 7). 
Such men, drawn by what was best in Judaism, 
were naturally among the readiest receivers of the 
new truth which rose out of it, and became, in 
many cases, the nucleus of a Gentile Church, Pro- 
selytism had, however, its darker side. The Jews 
of Palestine were eager to spread their faith by the 
same weapons as those with which they had de- 
fended it. The Idumaeans had the alternative 
offered them by John Hyrcanus of death, exile, or 
circumcision (Joseph. Ant. xiii, 9, §3). The Itu- 
raeans were converted in the same way by Aristo- 
bulus (1%). xiii. 11, §3). Where force was not in 
their power, they obtained their ends by the inost 
unscrupulous fraud. Those who were most active 
in proselytizing were precisely those from whose 
teaching all that was most true and living had de- 
parted. The vices of the Jew were engrafted on 
the vices of the heathen. The position of such 
proselytes was indeed every way pitiable. At Rome, 
and in other large cities, they became the butts of 
popular scurrility. Ata later time, they were bound 
to make a public profession of their conversion, and 
to pay a special tax. Among the Jews themselves 
their case was not much better. For the most 
part the convert gained but little honour even from 
those who gloried in having brought him over to 
their sect and party. The popular Jewish feeling 
about them was like the popular Christian feeling 
about a converted Jew. The better Rabbis did 
their best to guard against these evils. Anxious to 
exclude all unworthy converts, they grouped them, 
according to their motives, with a somewhat quaint 
classification. (1.) Léve-proselytes, where they were 
drawn by the hope of gaining the beloved one. 
(2.) Man-for-Woman, or Woman-for-Man prose- 
lytes, where the husband followed the religion of the 
wife, or conversely. (3.) Esther-proselytes, where 
contormity was assumed to escape danger, as in the 
m (Esth. viii. 17). (4.) King’s-table- 
proselytes, who were led by the hope of court favour 
like the converts under David and 
Solomon. (5.) Lion-proselytes, where the conver- 


sion originated in a superstitious dread of a divine 
judgment, as with the xvii. 2¢ 
‘None of these were regarded as fit for admission within 
the covenant.—V. The teachers who carried on the 


Samaritans of 2 K. xvii. 26. 
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Rabbinical succession consoled themselves, as they saw 
the new order waxing and their own glory waning, by 
developing the decaying system with an almost mi- 
croscopic minuteness. The precepts of the Talmud 
may indicate the practices and opinions of the Jews 
from the 2nd to the 5th century. The points of 
interest which present themselves for inquiry are, 
(1.) The Classification of Proselytes. (2.) The ce- 
remonies of their admission. The division which 
has been in part anticipated, was recognised by the 
Talmudic Rabbis, but received its full expansion at 
the hands of Maimonides. The term Proselytes of 
the Gate, was derived from the frequently occurring 
description in the Law, “the stranger that is within 
thy gates.” To them were referred the greater 
part of the precepts of the Law as to the “ stranger.” 
Converts of this class were not bound by circum- 
cision and the other special laws of the Mosaic code. 
It was enough for them to observe the seven pre- 
cepts of Noah. The proselyte was not to claim 
the privileges of an Israelite, might not redeem his 
first-born, or pay the half-shekel. He was for- 
bidden to study the Law under pain of death. The 
later Rabbis, when Jerusalem had passed into other 
hands, held that it was unlawful for him to reside 
within the holy city. In return they allowed him 
to offer whole burnt-offerings for the priest to sacri- 
fice, and to contribute money to the Corban of the 
Temple. They held out to him the hope of a place 
in the paradise of the world to come. They in- 
sisted that the profession of his faith should be 
made solemnly in the presence of three witnesses. 
All this seems so full and precise, that we cannot 
wonder that it has led many writers to look on it 
as representing a reality. It remains doubtful, 
-however, whether it was ever more than a paper 
scheme of what ought to be, disguising itself as 
’ having actually been. In contrast with these were 
the Proselytes of Righteousness, known also as 
Proselytes of the Covenant, perfect Israelites. Here 
also we must receive what we find with the same 
limitation as before. All seems at first clear and 
definite enough. The proselyte was first catechised 
as to his motives. If these were satisfactory, he 
was first instructed as to the Divine protection of 
the Jewish people, and then circumcised. Often 
the proselyte took a new name. All this, how- 
ever, was not enough. The convert was still a 
“stranger.” His children would be counted as 
bastards, i. ¢. aliens. Baptism was required to com- 
plete his admission. When the wound was healed, 
he was stripped of all his clothes, in the presence 
of the three witnesses who had acted as his teachers, 
and who now acted as his sponsors, the. ‘‘ fathers ”’ 
of the proselyte, and led into the tank or pool. As 
he stood there, up to his neck in water, they re- 
peated the great commandments of the Law. These 
he promised and vowed to ketp, and then, with an 
accompanying benediction, he plunged under the 
water. The baptism was followed, as long as 
the Temple stood, by the offering or Corban. For 
women-prosel ytes, there were only baptism and the 
Corban, or, in later times, baptism by itself. It is 
obvious that this account suggests many questions 
of grave interest, Was this ritual observed as early 
as the commencement of the first century? If so, 
was the baptism of John, or that of the Christian 
Church in any way derived from, or connected with 
the baptism of proselytes? If not, was the latter 
in any way borrowed from the former? It will be 
enough to sum up the conclusions which seem fairly 
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to be drawn from them. (1.) There is no direct 
evidence of the practice being in use before the de 
struction of Jerusalem. (2.) The negative argue 
ment drawn from the silence of the Q. T., of the 
Apocrypha, of Philo, and of Josephus, is almost 
decisive against the belief that there was in their 
time a baptism of proselytes, with as much im 
portance attached to it as we find in the Talmudists, 
(3.) It remains probable, however, that there was 
@ baptism in use at a period considerably earlier 
than that for which we have direct evidence. The 
symbol was in itself natural and fit. (4.) The 
history of the N. T, itself suggests the existence of 
such a custom. A sign is seldom chosen unles it 
already has a meaning for those to whom it is ad- 
dressed. The fitness of the sign in this case would 
be in proportion to the associations already com 
nected with it. (5.) It is, however, not impro 
bable that there may have been a reflex action in 
this matter, from the Christian upon the Jewish 
Chureh, The Rabbis saw the new society in pro- 
portion as the Gentile element -in it became predom 
inant, throwing off circumcision, relying oa lap 
tism only, There was everything to lead them to 
give a fresh prominence to what had been betore 
subordinate. ‘I'wo facts of some interest remaia to 
be noticed, (1.) It formed part of the Rabbinic hopes 
of the kingdom of the Messiah that then there should 
be no more proselytes. (2.) Partly, perhaps, a5 con" 
nected with this feeling, partly in consequence of the 
ill-repute into which the word had fallen, there 
throughout the N. T. a sedulous avoidance of it. 
Proverbs, Book of. 1. Title.—The title of this 
book in Hebrew is, as usual, taken from the af 
word, mishlé, or, more fully, mishlé Shéléndh, a 
is in this case appropriate to the contents. By ie 
name it is commonly known in the Talmud. 7 
significance of the Hebrew title may here be oP 
priately discussed. Afdshal, rendered in the A.V. 
“ by-word,” “parable,” “ proverb,” exprests Pr 
and even more than is conveyed by these its Eng 
representatives. It is derived from a root, ma ; " 
<‘ to be like,’”’ and the primary idea involved in it is 
that of likeness, comparison, Probably all Y 
verbial sayings were at first of the nature of sim 
but the term mdshél soon acquired a more aie 7 
significance. It was applied to denote such . 
pointed sayings as do not involve a ee bal a 
rectly, but still convey their meaning bye Pi 
a figure, as in 1 Sam, x. 12, Ez, xii. 24, 23, cae 
2,3. From this stage of its application it ae 
to that of sententious maxims generally, a5 Tab sl 
i. 1,x. 1, xxv. 1, xxvi. 7, 9, Ecol. xii. 9, Sat 
12, many of which, however, still involve ® ie 
parison (Prov. xxv. 3, 11, 12, 13, 14, &cuy XV) 
2, 3, &c.). Such comparisons are either SPS 
or the things compared are placed side by we “a . 
the comparison left for the hearer or Th 
supply. Next we find it used of those el : 
in which a single idea is no longer exhaust ie 
sentence, but forms the germ of the whole, tales 
worked out into a didactic poem. Many He ook 
of this kind occur in the first section of the wir. 
of Proverbs: others are found in Job a abe 
But the Book of Proverbs, acoording to Orin. 
ductory verses which describe its character, S tioas 
besides several varieties of the mshdl, 7 , 
sayings of other kinds, mentioned in 1. ye 
of these is the chiddh, rendered in the *, (a, 
saying,” “dark speech,” “ hard questi”, word ap 
and once (Hab. ii, 6) “ proverb. 
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rs to denote a knotty, intricate saying, the solu- 
tion of which demanded experience and skill. In 
addition to the chidéh was the mélitsdh (Prov. i. 6, 
A.V. “the interpretation,” marg. “an eloquent 
speech’’). It is probably a dark enigmatical say- 
ing, which might assume the character of sarcasm 
and irony, though these were not essential to. it.— 
2. Canonicity of the book and its place in the 
Canon.—The canonicity of the Book of Proverbs has 
never been disputed except by the Jews themselves. 
It appears to have been one of the points urged by 
the school of Shammai, that the contradictions in 
the Book of Proverbs rendered it apocryphal, It 
-oceurs in all the Jewish lists of canonical books, and 
is reckoned among what are called the “ writings ”’ 
(Cethabim) or Hagiographa, which form the third 
great division of the Hebrew Scriptures. Their 
order in the Talmud is thus given: Ruth, Psalms, 
Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Lament- 
ations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra (including Nehemiah), 
‘and Chronicles, In the German MSS, of the He- 
‘brew O. T. the Proverbs are placed between the 
Psalms and Job, while in the Spanish MSS., which 
follow the Masorah, the order is, Psalms, Job, Pro- 
verbs. But our present arrangement existed in 
the time of Jerome. The Proverbs are frequently 
‘quoted or alluded to in the New Testament, and the 
-canonicity of the Book thereby confirmed.—3. Au- 
thorship and date.—The superscriptions which ave 
-affixed to several portions of the Book of Proverbs, 
in i. 1, x. 1, xxv. 1, attribute the authorship of 
those portions to Solomon the son of David, king 
of Israel, With the exception of the last two 
chapters, which are distinctly assigned to other 
‘authors, it is probable that the statement of the 
‘superscriptions is in the main correct, and that the 
‘majority of the proverbs contained in the book were 
uttered or collected by Solomon. According to 
Burtolocei, quoted by Carpzov, the Jews ascribe the 
‘composition of the Song ot Songs to Solomon's 
youth, the Proverbs ¢o his mature manhood, and 
‘the Ecclesiastes to his old age. But in the Seder 
Olam Rabba they are all assigned to the end of his 
life. There is nothing unreasonable in the suppos- 
ition that many, or most of the proverbs in the 
first twenty-nine chapters may have originated with 
Solomon, Whether they were left by him in their 
‘Present form is a distinct question, and may now be 
considered. Before doing so, however, it will be 
necessury to examine the dierent parts into which 
the book is naturally divided. Speaking roughly, it 
Consists of three main divisions, with two append- 
lees. 1. Chaps. i.-ix. form a connected mdshdl, 
in which Wisdom is praised and the youth exhorted 
to devote themselves to her, This portion is pre- 
‘ceded Ly an introduction and title describing the 
‘character and general aim of the book. 2. Chaps, 
x. I-niv,, with the title, “the Proverbs of Solo- 
‘mon, consist of three parts :—-x. 1—xxii. 16, a col- 
lection of single proverbs, and detached sentences 
out of the region of moral teaching and worldly 
prudence; xxii, 17-xxiv. 21, a more connected 
madshdl, with an introduction, xxii. 17-22, which 
Contains precepts of righteousness and prudence: 
xtiv. 23-34, with the inscription, these also be- 
long to the wise,” a collection of unconnected max- 
ims, which serve as an appendix to the preceding. 
Then follows the third division, xxv.-xxix., which, 
according to the superscription, professes to be a 
collection of Solomon's proverbs, consisting of single 
“eatences, which the men of the court of Hezekiah 
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copied out. The first appendix, ch. xxx., “ the 
words of Agur,” is a collection of' partly proverbial 
and partly enigmatical sayings ; the second, ch. xxazi., 
is divided into two parts, ‘the words of king 
Lemuel” (1-6), and an alphabetical acrostic in 
praise of a virtuous woman, which occupies the rest 
of the chapter. At first sight it is evident that 
there is a marked difference between the collections 
of single maxims and the longer didactic pieces, 
which both come under the general head mas/dl. 
The collection of Solomon’s proverbs made by the 
men of Hezekiah (xxv.—xxix.) belongs to the former 
class of detached sentences, and in this respect cor- 
responds with those in the second main division (x. 
1-xxii. 16), The expression in xxv. 1, “ these also 
are the proverbs of Solomon,” implies that the col- 
lection was made as an appendix to another already 
in existence, which we may not unreasonably pre- 
sume to have been that which stands immediately 
before it in the present arrangement of the book. 
Upon one point most modern critics are agreed, that 
the germ of the book in its present shape is the 
portion x. 1=xxii. 16, to which is prefixed the title, 
‘the Proverbs of Solomon.” At what time it was 
put into the form in which we have it, cannot be 
exactly determined. Ewald suggests as a probable 
date about two centuries after Solomon. The col- 
lector gathered many of that king’s genuine sayings, 
but must have mixed with them many by other 
authors and from other times, earlier and later. It 
seems clear that he must have lived before the time 
of Hezekiah, from the expression in xxv. 1, to which 
reference has already been made. ‘The poetical style, 
says Ewald, is the simplest and most antique im- 
aginable. Most of the proverbs are examples of 
antithetic parallelism, the second clause containing 
the contrast to the first. Each verse consists of 
two members, with generally three or four, but 
seldom five words in ench. Furthermore, the pro- 
verbs in this collection have the peculiarity of being 
contained in a single verse. In addition to the 
distinctive form assumed by the proverbs of this 
earliest collection, may be noticed the occurrence of 
favonrite and peculiar words and phrases. With 
regard to the other collections, opinions differ widely 
both as to their date and authorship. Ewald places 
next in order chaps. xxv.—xxix., the superscription 
to which fixes their date about the end of the 8th 
century 3c. “ These also are the proverbs of 
Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah copied out,” 
or compiled. The memory of these learned men of 
Hezekinh’s court is perpetuated in Jewish tradition. 
In the Talmud they are called the sid, “society ” 
or “academy” of Hezekiah, and it is there said, 
‘s Hezekinh and his academy wrote Isaiah, Proverbs, 
Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes.” Many of the proverbs 
in this collection are mere repetitions, with slight 
yarintions, of some which occur in the previous 
section. We may infer from this, that the com- 
pilers of this section made use of the same sources 
from which the earlier collection was derived. The 
question now arises, in this as in the former section ; 
were all these proverbs Solomon’s? Jahn says Yes ; 
Bertholdt, No; for xxv. 2-7 could not have been by 
Solomon or any king, but by a man who had lived for 
a long time at a court. Jn xxvii. 11, it is no mon- 
arch who speaks, but an instructor of youth 5 xxviii. 
16 censures the very errors which stained the reign 
of Solomon, and the effect of which deprived his son 
and successor of the ten tribes; xxvii. 23-27 must 
have been written by a sage who led a nomade life. 
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The peculiarities of this section distinguish it from 
the older proverbs in x.-xxii. 16. Some of these 
may be briefly noted. The use of the interrogation 
“seest thou?” in xxvi. 12, xxix. 20 (comp. xxii. 
29), the manner of comparing two things by simply 
placing them side by side and connecting them with 
the simple copula “and,” as in xxv. 3, 20, xxvi. 3, 
7, 9, 21, xxvii. 15, 20. We miss the pointed anti- 
thesis by which the first collection was distinguished. 
The verses are no longer of two equal members. 
The character of the proverbs is clearly distinct. 
Their construction is looser and weaker, and there 
is no longer that sententious brevity which gives 
weight and point to the proverbs in the preceding 
section. Ewald thinks that in the contents of this 
portion of the book there are traceable the marks of 
a later date. He assigns it to the end of the 8th 
century B.c. All that we know about the section 
xxv.~xxix., is that in the time of Hezekiah, that is, 
in the Jast quarter of the 8th century B.C. it was 
supposed to contain what tradition had handed down 
as the proverbs of Solomon, and that the majority 
of the proverbs were believed to be his there seems 
no good reason to doubt. The date of the sections 
i—ix., xxii. 17-xxv. 1, has been variously assigned. 
‘That they were added about the same period Ewald 
infers from the occurrence of favourite words and 
constructions, and that that period was a late one 
he concludes from the traces which are manifest of 
1 degeneracy from the purity of the Hebrew. It 
is a remarkable fact, and one which is deeply in- 
structive as showing the extreme difficulty of argu- 
ing from internal evidence, that the same details 
lead Ewald and Hitzig to precisely opposite conclu- 
sions ; the former placing the date of i—ix. in the 
first half of the 7th century, while the latter regards 
it as the oldest portion of the book, and assigns it 
to the 9th century. After a careful consideration 
of all their arguments, it must be confessed that 
they are by no menns conclusive, and that we must 
ask for further evidence before pronouncing s0 posi- 
tively as they have done upon a point so doubtful 
and obscure, In one respect they are agreed, namely, 
with regard to the unity of the section, Ewald 
finds in these chapters a certain development which 
shows that they must be regarded as a whole and 
the work of one author. The poet intended them 
ns a general introduction to the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, to recommend wisdom in general. But, as 
Bertheau remarks, there appears nowhere through- 
out this section to be any reference to what follows, 
which must have been the case had it been intended 
for an introduction, The unity of plan is no more 
than would be found in a collection of admonitions 
by different authors referring to the same subject, 
and is not such as to necessitate the conclusion that 
the whole is the work of one, There is observable 
throughout the section, when compared with what 
is called the earlier collection, a complete change in 
the form of the proverb. The single proverb is 
seldom met with, and is rather the exception, while 
the characteristics of this collection are connected 
descriptions, continuous elucidations of a truth, and 
longer speeches and exhortations. The style is more 
highly poetical, the parallelism is synonymous and 
not antithetic or synthetic, as in x. 1~xxii. 16; and 
another distinction is the usage of Elohim in ii. 5, 
17, iii. 4, which does not occur in x. 1-xxii. 16. 
Amidst this general likeness, however, there is con- 
siderable diversity. It is not necessary to lay so 
much stress as Bertheau appears to do upon the fact 
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that certain paragraphs are distinguished from those 
with which they are placed, not merely by their 
contents, but by their external form; nor to argue 
from this that they are therefore the work of dif- 
ferent authors. There is more force in the appeal 
to the difference in the formation of sentences and 
the whole manner of the language as indicating di- 
versity of authorship. With regard to the date as 
well as the authorship of this section it is impos- 
sible to pronounce with certainty. In its present 
form it did not exist till probably some long time 
after the proverbs which it contains were composed. 
At whatever time it may have reached its preseat 
shape there appears no sufficient reason to conclade 
that Solomon may not have uttered many or most 
of the proverbs which are here collected. We now 
pass on to another section, xxii. 17-xxiv., which 
contains a collection of proverbs marked by certain 
peculiarities. There are, 1. The structure of the 
verses, which is not so regular as in the preceding 
section, x. l=xxii, 16, 2. A sentence is seldom 
completed in one verse, but most frequently in two; 
three verses are often closely connected (xxiii. 1-3, 
6-8, 19-21); and sometimes as many as five (xxiv. 
30-34). 3. The form of address, “ my sou,” which 
is so frequent in the first nine chapters, oocurs ale 
here in xxiii, 19, 26, xxiv. 13; and the appeal to 
the hearer is often made in the second perso. 
Ewald regards this section as a kind of appendix to 
the earliest collection of the proverbs of Solomon, 
added not Jong after the introduction in the firet 
pine chapters, though not by the same author. He 
thinks it probable that the compiler of this sectioa 
added also the collection of proverbs which was 
made by the learned _— of the one 
to which he wrote the superscrip ve 
This theory of course only affects the date of = 
section in its present form. When the an 
were written there is nothing to determue. 
theau maintains that they in great part 
from one poet, The concluding chapters (13%, 
xxxi.) are in every way distinct from the rest ie 
from each other. The former, according {0 
superscription, contains “ the words of Agur a son 
of Jakeh.” Who was Agur, and who was ’ 
are questions which have been often ake : 
satisfactorily answered. All that can be a 
him is that he is an unknown Hebrew ae i sal 
of an equally unknown Jakeh, and that nae 
after the time of Hezekiah, Ewald nee i 
him the authorship of xxx, 1-xxxi.9, and p ‘og 
not earlier than the end of the 7th or beg! ee 
of the 6th cent. n.c, All this is ik hs 
Whoever he was he ap to have had +a UE 
pupils Ithiel and Ucal, whom he aah agus 
1-6, which is followed by single proverbs © : ie 
Chap. xxxi. 1-9 contains ‘the words re him.” 
Lemuel, the prophecy Sark his mother i se 
i nown. oe 
Mis an. alphabetical acre 
praise of a virtuous artif od of He 
stamps it as the production of a late per! tory BC. 
brew literature, perhaps about the 7th centu® 
The colouring and language point agen 
author from the previous section, ae nae, 
To conclude, it appears, from a aie 
whole question of the manner in whi the DU: 
Proverbs arrived at its’ present shape, f Solomon's 
cleus of the whole was the saci sie 
proverbs in x. 1=xxii. 16; that to jearned met ef, 
the further collection made by the 
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the court of Hezekiah, xxv.—xxix.; that these two 
were put together and united with xxii. 17-xxiv., 
and that to this as a whole the introduction j.-ix. 
was affixed, but that whether it was compiled by the 
same writer who added xxii. 16—xxiv. cannot be de- 
termined. Nor is it possible to assert that this 
same compiler may not have added the conclud- 
ing chapters of the book to his previous collection. 
With regard to the date at which the several por- 
tions of the book were collected and put in their 
present shape, the conclusions of various critics are 
uncertain and contradictory. 

Provinoe, It is not intended here to do more 
than indicate the points of contact which this word 
presents with Biblical history and literature. (1.) 
In the O. T. it appears in connexion with the wars 
between Ahab and Benhadad (1 K. xx. 14, 15, 19). 
The victory of the former is gained chiefly “ by the 
young men of the princes of the provinces,” f.¢. 
probably, of the chiefs of tribes in the Gilead country. 
(2.) More commonly the word is used of the divi- 
sions of the Chaldaean (Dan. ii. 49, iii. 1, 30) and 
the Persian kingdoms (Ezr. ii. 1; Neh. vii. 6; 
Esth. i. 1, 22, ii, 3, &.). The facts as to the ad- 
ministration of the Persian provinces which come 
within our view in these passages are chiefly these: 
—Each province has its own governor, who com- 
municates more or less regularly with the central 
authority for instructions (Ezr. iy. and v.). Each 
province has its own system of finance, subject 
to the king’s direction (Herod. iii. 89). The total 
number of the provinces is given at 127 (Esth. i. 
1, viii. 9). Through the whole extent of the king- 
dom there is carried something like a postal system. 
The word is used, it must be remembered, of the 
smaller sections of a satrapy rather than of the sa- 
trapy itself. (3,) In the N. T. we are brought into 
contact with the administration of the provinces 
of the Roman empire. The classification given by 
Strabo (xvii. p. 840) of provinces supposed to need 
military control, and therefore placed under the im- 
mediate government of the Caesar, and those still 
belonging theoretically to the republic, and admin- 
istered by the senate ; and of the latter again into 
Proconsular and praetorian, is recognised, more or 
less distinctly, in the Gospels and the Acts. [PRo- 
CONSUL; PRocURATOR.] The orparrryol of Acts 
xvi. 22 (“ magistrates,” A. V.), on the other hand, 
Were the duwnvirt, or praetors of a Roman colony. 
The right of any Roman citizen to appeal from a pro- 
Vincial governor to the emperor meets us as asser 
by St. Paul (Acts xxv. 11), In the council of Acts 
xxv. 12 we recognise the assessors who were appointed 
to take part in the judicial functions of the governor. 

Psalms, Book of. 1. The Collection asa Whole, 
—It does not appear how the Psalms were, as a 
whole, anciently designated. Their present Hebrew 
appellation is Zehillim, “ Praises.’ But in the 
actual superscriptions of the psalms the word Te- 
hillah is applied only to one, Ps. cxlv., which is 
indeed emphatically a praise-hymn. The LXX. 
entitled them Wadpol, or “ Psalms.” The Christ- 
tan Church obviously received the Psalter from 
the Jews not only as a constituent portion of the 
sacred volume of Holy Scripture, but also as the 
liturgical hymn-book which the Jewish Church had 
regularly used in the Temple. The number of 
separate psalms contained in it is, by the concordant 
testimony of all ancient authorities, one hundred 
and fifty ; the avowedly “ supernumerary” psalm 
Which appears at the end of the Greck and Syriac 
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Psalters being manifestly apocryphal. In the de- 
tails, however, of the numbering, both the Greek 
and Syriac Psalters differ from the Hebrew. Of the 
three divergent systems of numbering, the Hebrew 
(as followed in our A.V.) is, even on internal 
grounds, to be preferred.==-2. Component Parts of 
the Collection.—Ancient tradition and internal evid- 
ence concur in parting the Psalter into five great 
divisions or books, The ancient Jewish tradition is 
preserved to us by the abundant testimonies of the 
Christian Fathers. It suggests itself at once that 
these Books must have been originally formed at 
different periods. This is by various further con- 
siderations rendered all but certain, while the few 
difficulties which stand in the way of admitting it 
vanish when closely examined, Thus, there is a 
remarkable difference between the several Books in 
their use of the divine names Jehovah :and Elohim, 
to designate Almighty God. In Book I. (i.-xli.) the 
former name prevails; it is found 272 times, while 
Elohim occurs but 15 times, (We here take no 
account of the superscriptions or doxology, nor yet 
of the occurrences of Elohim when inflected with 

ive suffix.) On the other hand, in Book II. 
(xlii.-Ixxii.), Elohim is found more than five times 
as often as Jehovah, In Book III. (Isxiii.-lxxxix.), 
the preponderance of Elohim in the earlier is balanced 
by that of Jehovah in the later psalms of the Book. 
In Book IV. (xc.-cvi.) the name Jehovah is exclus- 
ively employed; and so also, virtually, in Book V. 
(evii.-cl.), Elohim being there found only in two 
passages incorporated from earlier pealms. Those 
who maintain, therefore, that the psalms were al} 
collected and arranged at once, contend that the 
collector distributed the psalms according to the 
divine names which they severally exhibited. We 
find the several groups of psalms which form the 
respective five Books distinguished, in great measure, 
by their superscriptions from each other. Book I. is 
exclusively Davidic. Book II. falls, by the super- 
scriptions of its psalms, into two distinct subdivisions, 
a Levitic and a Davidic, In Book III. the psalms are 
all ascribed, explicitly or virtually, to the various 
Levite singers, except only Ps. Ixxxvi., which bears 
the name of David. In Books IV., V., we have, 
in all, seventeen psalms marked with David's name. 
In reasoning from the phenomena of the super- 
suriptions, we have to meet the preliminury enquiry 
whic) has been raised, Are the superscriptions 
authentic? For the affirmative it is contended that 


ted | they form an integral, and till modern times almost 


undisputed portion of the Hebrew text of Scripture ; 
that they are in analogy with other biblical super- or 
subscriptions, Davidic or otherwise (comp. 2 Sam. i. 
18, probably based on an old superscription ; ib. xxiii. 
1; Is, xxxviii, 9; Hab. iii, 1, 19); and that their 
diversified, unsystematic, and often obscure and enig- 
matical character is inconsistent with the theory of 
their having originated at a later period. On the 
other hand is urged their analogy with the untrust- 
worthy subscriptions of the N. T. epistles ; as also the 
fact that many arbitrary superscriptions are added 
in the Greek version of the Psalter. We are con- 
vinced that they are, when rightly interpreted, fully 
trustworthy, and that every separate objection that 
has been made to the correctness of any one of them 
can be fairly met. Let us now then trace the bear- 
ing of the superscriptions upon the date and method 
of compilation of the several Books. Book I. is, by 
the superscriptions, entirely Davidic ; nor do we 
find in it a trace of any but David's authorship. 
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We may well believe that the compilation of the 
Book was also David’s work. Book II. appears by 
the date of its latest psalm, Ps. xlvi., to have been 
compiled in the reign of King Hezekiah. It would 
naturally comprise, 1st, several or most of the Levi- 
tical psalms anterior to that date; and 2ndly, the 
yemainder of the psalms of David previously uncom- 
piled. To these latter the collector, after properly 
appending the single psalm of Solomon, has aftixed 
the notice that ‘“‘the prayers of David the sou of 
Jesse are ended” (Ps. Ixxii. 20) ; evidently imply- 
ing, at least on the primé facie view, that no more 
compositions of the royal psalmist remained. How 
then do we find, in the later Books IIl., 1V., V., 
further psalms yet marked with David’s name? 
‘The name David is used to denote, in other parts 
of Scripture, after the original David’s death, the 
then head of the Davidic family; and so, in pro- 
‘phecy, the Messiah of the seed of David, who was 
to sit on David’s throne (1 K. xii. 16; Hos. iii. 5; 
Is. lv. 3; Jer. xxx. 93 Ez. xxxiv. 23, 24). And 
thus then we may explain the meaning of the later 
Davidic superscriptions in the Psalter. The psalms 
to which they belong were written by Hezekiah, 
by Josiah, by Zerubbabel, or others of David’s post- 
erity. The above explanation removes all serious 
difficulty respecting the history of the later Books of 
the Psalter. Book III., the interest of which centres 
in the times of Hezekiah, stretches out, by its last 
two psalms, to the reign of Manasseh: it was pro- 
bably compiled in the reign of Josiah. Book IV. 
contains the remainder of the psalms up to the date 
.of the Captivity ; Book V. the Psalms of the Return. 
There is nothing to distinguish these two Books 
from each other in respect of outward decoration or 
arrangement, and they may have been compiled to- 
gether in the days of Nehemiah. Jt would mani- 
testly be impossible, in the compass of an article 
like the present, to exhibit in detail the divergent 
views which have been taken of the dates of par- 
ticular psalms, There is, however, one matter 
which must not be altogether passed over in silence : 
the assignment of various psalms, by a large number 
of critics, to the age of the Maccabees. ‘The three 
named by De Wette as bearing, apparently, a Macca- 
bean impress, are Pss. xliv., lx., Ixxiv.; and in 
fact these, together with Ps. Ixxix., are perhaps all 
that would, when taken alone, seriously suggest the 
hypothesis of a Maccabean date. Whence then arise 
the early places in the Psalter which these occupy ? 
But even in the case of these, the internal evidence, 
when more narrowly examined, proves to be in 
favour of an earlier date.—3. Connexion of the 
Psalms with the Israelitish history.—The psalms 
grew, essentially and gradually, out of the personal 
and national career ot David and of Israel. That 
of Moses, Ps. xc., which, though it contributed 
little to the production of the rest, is yet, in point 
of actual date, the earliest, faithfully reflects the 
long, weary wanderings, the multiplied provocations, 
and the consequent punishments of the wilderness ; 
and it is well that the Psalter should contain at 
least one memorial of those forty years of toil. It 
is, however, with David that Israelitish psalmody 
may be said virtually to commence. Previous 
mastery over his harp had probably already pre- 
pared the way for his future strains, when the an- 
ointing oil of Samuel descended upon him, and he 
began to drink in special measure, from that day 
forward, of the Spirit of the Lord. It was then 
that, victorious at home over the mysterious melan- 
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choly of Saul and in the field over the vaunting 
champion of the Philistine hosts, he sang how from 
even babes and sucklings God had ordained strength 
because of His enemies.(Ps. viii.). His next psalms 
are of a different character; his persecutions at the 
hands of Saul had commenced. When David's reign 


has begun, it is still with the most exciting in- 


cidents of his history, private or public, that his 


are mainly associated. There are none to 
which the period of his reign at Hebron can lay 
exclusive claim. . But after the conquest of Jeru- 
salem his psalmody opened afresh with the solemn 
removal of the ark to Mount Zion; and in Pss, 
xxiv.-xxix., which belong together, we have the 
earliest definite instance of David's systematic com 
position or arrangement of psalms for public use. 
Even. of those psalms which cannot be referred to 
any definite occasion, several reflect the general 
historical circumstances of the times, Thus Ps. iz. 
is a thanksgiving for the deliverance of the land of 
Israel from its former heathen oppressors. Ps. x. is 
a prayer for the deliverance of the Chareh from the 
high-handed oppression exercised from within. The 
succeeding psalms dwell on the same theme, the 
virtual internal heathenism by which the Church of 
God was weighed down. So that there remain very 
few, e.g. Pss. xv.-xvii., xix., xxxdi. (with its 
appendage xxxiii.), xxxvii., of which some historical 
account may not be given, A season of repose near 
the close of his reign indaced David to compose his 
grand personal thanksgiving for the deliverances of 
his whole life, Ps. xviii. ; the date of which is ap- 
proximately determined by the place at which it 
is inserted in the history (2 Sam. xxii.). It was 
probably at this period that he finally arranged for 
the sanctuary-service that collection of his psalms 
which now constitutes the First Book of the Psalter. 
The course of David’s reign was not, howerer, 3 
yet complete. The solemn assembly convened by 
him for the dedication of the materials of the future 
Temple (1 Chr. xxviii., xxix.) would naturally call 
forth a renewal of his best efforts to glorify 
God of Israel in psalms; and to this occasion we 
doubtless owe the great festal hymns Pss, Ixv.- 
Ixvii., Ixviii., containing a large review of sella 
history, present position, and prospective chan 
God’s chosen people. The supplications of Ps, Int 
suit best with the renewed distress occas P 
the sedition of Adonijah, Py. Lxxi., to which © 
Ixx., a fraginent of a former psalm, 1s introductory, 
forms David's parting strain, Yet that the peat rf 
ody of Israel may not seem finally to terminate ie : 
him, the glories of the futare are forthwith an'S 
pated by his son in Ps, Ixsii, For a time the s ig 

of Solomon remained the only al 
those of David. If, however, religious psslme? 
were to revive, somewhat might be not u Xing AM 
anticipated from the great assembly of md ¢ 
(2 Chr. xv.); and Ps. 1. suits 0 exactly wi 
circumstances of that occasion, that it mae sIv 
assigned to it. The grent prophetical eee 
connects itself’ most readily with the splendo 
Jehoshaphat’s reign. And after that psalm fs a 
thus definitely revived, there would 7 t iteel in 
why it should not thenceforward mani 4 thank 
ceasons of anxiety, as well as of festivity 80 of this 
giving. Hence Ps, xlix. Yet it inte 
period flow but sparingly. Pas. xlii.- "the weigh 
are best assigned to the reign of nee 
of Hezekiah is naturally rich in reunite with 
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the resistance to the supremacy of the Assyrians and 
the divine destruction of their host. We are now 
brought to a series of psalms of peculiar interest, 
springing out of the political and religious history 
of the separated ten tribes. In date of actual com- 
position they commence before the times of Hezekiah. 
The earliest is probably Ps. Ixxx., a supplication 
jor the Israelitish people at the time of the Syrian 
oppression. All these psalms (Ixxx.-lxxxiii.) are 
referred by their superscriptions to the Levite 
singers, and thus bear witness to the efforts of the 
Levites to reconcile the two branches of the chosen 
nation. The captivity of Manasseh himself proved 
to be but temporary; but the sentence which his 


sins had provoked upon Judah and Jerusalem still 


remained to be executed, and precluded the hope 
that God’s salvation could be revealed till after such 
an outpouring of His judgments asthe nation never 
yet had known. Labour and sorrow must be the 
lot of the present generation ; through these mercy 
might occasionally gleam, but the glory which was 
eventually to be manifested must be for posterity 
alone. The psalms of Book 1V. bear generally the 
impress of this feeling. We pass to Book V. Ps. 
evil. is the opening psalm of the return, sung pro- 
bably at the first Feast of Tabernacles (Ezr. iii.). 
‘The ensuing Davidic psalms may well be ascribed 
to Zerubbabel. We here pass over the questions 
connected with Ps. cxix.; but a directly historical 
character belongs to Pss, cxx.-cxxxiv., styled in our 
A, V. “ Songs of Degrees,” Internal evidence refers 
these to the period when the Jews under Nehemiah 
were, in the very face of the enemy, repairing the 
Walls of Jerusalem, and the title may well signify 
“Songs of goings up upon the walls,” the psalms 
being, trom their brevity, well adapted to be sung 
by the workmen and guards while engaged in their 
Tespective duties, Of somewhat earlier date, it may 
be, are Ps. cxxxvii, and the ensuing Davidic psalms. 
Of these, Ps. cxxxix. is a psalm of the new birth of 
Israel, from the womb of’ the Babylonish captivity, 
toa life of righteousness; Pas. cxl,-cxliii, may be 
f picture of the trials to which the unrestored exiles 
were still exposed in the realms of the Gentiles. 
Henceforward, as we approach the close of the 
Psalter, its strains rise in cheerfulness; and it fit- 
tingly terminates with Pss. cxlvii.-cl., which were 
probably sung on the occasion of the thanksgiving 
procession of Neh. xii., after the rebuilding of the 
walls of Jerusalem had been completed.—4. Jforal 
Characteristics of the Psalms,—Foremost among 
these meets us, undoubtedly, the universal recourse 
to communion with God. Connected with this is 
the faith by which the psalmist everywhere lives 
in God rather than in himself. It is of the essence 
of such faith that his view of the perfections of 
God should be true and vivid. The Psalter de- 
scribes God as He is: it glows with testimonies to 
His power and providence, His love and faithfulness, 

is holiness and righteousness. The Psalms not 
only set forth the perfections of God: they proclaim 
also the duty of worshipping Him by the acknow- 
ledgment and adoration of His perfections, They 
‘encourage all outward rites and means -of worship. 
Among these they recognise the ordinance of sacri- 
hee as an expression of the worshipper’s consecra- 
ton of himself to God’s service. But not the less 
do they repudiate the outward rite when separated 
‘rom that which it was designed to express. Similar 
depth is observable in the view taken by the psalm- 
‘sts othumansin. In regard to the law, the psalmist, 
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while warmly acknowledging its excellence, feels yet 
that it cannot so effectually guide his own unas 
sisted exertions as to preserve him from error (Ps. 
xix.). The Psalms bear repeated testimony to the 
duty of instructing others in the ways of holiness 
(Pas, xxxii., xxxiv., li.). This brings us to uetice, 
lastly, the faith of the psalmists in a righteous re- 
compense to all men according to their deeds (Ps. 
xxxvii., &c.).—-5, Prophetical Character of the 
Psalms.—The moral struggle between godliness and 
ungodliness, so vividly depicted in the Psalms, cul- 
minates, in Holy Scripture, in the life of the Incarn- 
ate Son of God upon earth. It only-remains to 
show that the Psalms themselves definitely anti- 
cipated this culmination. Now there are in the 
Psalter at least three psalms of which the interest 
evidently centres in a person distinct from the 
speaker, and which, since they cannot without vio- 
lence to the language be interpreted of any but the 
Messiah, may be termed directly and exclusively 
Messianic. We refer to Pss. ii., xlv., cx. ; to which 
may perhaps be added Ps. Ixxii. It would be 
strange if these few psalms stood, in their prophet- 
ical significance, absolutely alone among the rest: 
the more so, inasmuch as Ps, ii. forms part of the 
preface to the First Book ofthe Psalter, and would, 
as such, be entirely out of place, did not its general 
theme virtually extend itself over those which fol- 
low, in which the interest generally centres in the 
figure of the suppliant or worshipper himself. And 
hence the impossibility of viewing the psalms gener- 
ally, notwithstanding the historical drapery in 
which they are outwardly clothed, as simply the 
past devotions of the historical David or the.his- 
torical Israel. All these pealms which are of a 
personal rather than of a national character are 
marked in the superscriptions with the name of 
David, as proceeding either from David himself or 
from one of his descendants. It results from this, 
that while the Davidic psalms are partly personal, 
partly national, the Levitic ms are uniformly 
national. It thus follows that it was only those 
psalmists who were types of Christ by external office 
and lineage as well as by inward picty, that were 
charged by the Holy Spirit to set forth beforehand, 
in Christ’s own name and person, the sufferings 
that awaited him and the glory that should follow. 
The national hymns of Israel are indeed also pro- 
spective ; but in general they anticipate rather the 
struggles and the triumphs of the‘Christian Church 
than those of Christ Hiinself. 

Psaitery. ‘The psaltery was a stringed instru- 
ment of music to accompany the voice. The 
Hebrew nébel, or nebel, is so rendered in . on : 
in all where it occtrs, except in Is, v. 12, 
xiv. it mile 24 marg.: Am, v. 23, vi. 5, where it 
is translated viol. The ancient viol was a six- 
stringed guitar. In the Prayer Book version of 
the Psalms, the Hebrew word is rendered * lute.” 
This instrument resembled the guitar, but was su- 
perior in tone, being larger, and having a convex 
back, somewhat like the vertical section of a gourd, 
or more nearly resembling that of a pear. ‘These 
three instruments, the psaltery or sautry, the viol, 
and the lute, are frequently associated in the old 
English poets, and were clearly instruments re- 
sembling each other, though still different. The 
Greek Wadrfpioy, trom which our word is derived, 
denotes an instrument played with the fingers in- 
stead of a plectrum or quill, the verb yaddAcy 
being used of twanging the bow-string. But 3* 
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only occurs in the LXX. as the rendering of the 
Heb. nébel or nebel in Neh, xii. 27, and Is. v. 12, 
and in all the passages of the Psalms, except Ps. 
Ixxi. 22, and Ps. Ixxxi. 2, while in Am. v. 23, vi. 5 
the general term Spyavoy is employed. In all 
other cases vd8Aa represents nébel or nebel. These 
various renderings are sufficient to show that at the 
time the translation of the LXX. was made, there 
was no certain identification of the Hebrew instru- 
ment with any known to the translators, The ren- 
dering vd8Aa commends itself on account of the 
similarity of the Greek word with the Hebrew. 
Josephus appears to have regarded them as equi- 
valent, and his is the only direct evidence upon the 
point. He tells us that the difference between the 
xwipa (Heb. cinnér) and the vdBaa was, that 
the former had ten strings and was played with 
the plectrum, the latter had twelve notes and was 
played with the hand, We have strong presumptive 
evidence that nadla and nebel are the same; and 
that the nabla and psalterion are identical appears 
from the Glossary of Philoxenus. Of the Psaltery 
among the Greeks there appear to have been two 
kinds. Both Isidorus and Cassiodorus describe the 
psaltery as triangular in shape, like the Greek A, 
with the sounding-board above the strings, which 
were struck downwards. It is icapossible’ to say 
positively with what instrument the nebel of the 
Hebrew exactly corresponded. It was probably of 
various kinds, as Kimchi says in his note on Is, 
xxii. 24, differing from each other both with regard 


to the position of the pegs and the number of the | daug 


strings. ‘The nebel 'dsér (Ps. xxxiii. 2, xcii. 3 [4], 
exliv. 9) appears to have been an instrument of the 
psaltery kind which had ten strings, and was of a 
trapezium shape, according to some accounts. From 
the fact that nebel in Hebrew also signifies a wine- 
bottle or skin, it has been conjectured that the term 
when applied toa musical instrument denotes a kind 
of bagpipe. The psalteries of David were made of 
cypress (2 Sam. vi. 5), those of Solomon of algum 
or almug-trees (2 Chr. ix. 11), Among the instru- 
ments of the band which played before Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s golden image on the plains of Dura, we 
again meet with the psaltery (Dan. iii. 5, 10, 15; 
pésantérin). The Chaldee word appears to be 
mereiy a modification of the Greek paArhpioy. 
Ptol'emee and Ptoleme'us.—1, “ The son of 
Dorymenes’’ (1 Macc. iii. 38; 2 Macc. iv. 45; 
comp. Polyb. v. 61), a courtier who possessed great 
influence with Antiochus Epiph. He was induced 
by a bribe to support the cause of Menelaus (2 Macc. 
iv. 45-50). Ptolemy took part in the great expedi- 
tion which Lysias organized against Judas (1 Macc. 
lil, 38)—_=2, The son of Agesarchus, a Megalo- 
politan, surnamed Macron (2 Mace. x. 12), who 
Was governor of Cyprus during the minority of 
Ptol. Philometor. He afterwards deserted the 
Egyptian service to join Antiochus Epiph, He 
stood high in the favour of Antiochus, and received 
from him the government of Phoenicia and Coele- 
Syria (2 Macc. viii. 8,x. 11, 12). On the accession 
of Ant. Eupator, his conciliatory policy towards the 
Jews brought him into suspicion at court. He was 
deprived of his government, and in consequence of 
this disgrace he poisoned himself c. B.c. 164 
(2 Mace, x. 13).—8, The son of Abubus, who 
married the daughter of Simon the Maccabee. He 
a 4 man of great wealth, and being invested with 
: le government of the district of Jericho, formed the 
csign of usurping the sovereignty of Judaea. With 
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this view he treacherously murdered Simon and two 
of his sons (1 Macc. xvi. 11-16); bot Johannes 
Hyrcanus received timely intimation of his design, 
and escaped. Hyrcanus afterwards besieged him 
in his stronghold of Dék, but in consequence of the 
occurrence of the Sabbatical year, he was enabled to 
make his escape to Zeno Cotylas, prince of’ Phila- 
delphia.-—4, A citizen of Jerusalem, father of Lysi- 
machus, the Greek translator of’ Esther (Esth. xiii.). 

Ptolemac'us 1. ‘Soter, known as the son of 
Lagus, a Macedonian of low rank, was genenlly 
supposed to have been an illegitimate son of Philip. 
He distinguished himself greatly during the cam- 
paigns of Alexander ; at whose death, foreseeing the 
necessary subdivision of the empire, he secured for 
himself the government of Egypt, where he pro- 
ceeded at once to lay the foundations of a kingdom 
(B.C. 323). He abdicated in favour of his youngest 
son Ptol. II. Philadelphus, two years before hisdeath, 
which took place in B.c. 283, Ptol. Soter is described 
very briefly in Daniel (xi. 5) as one of those who 
should receive part of the empire of Alexander when 
it was “‘ divided toward the four winds of heaven.’ 

Ptolemae'us II, Philadel'phus, the youngest 
son of Ptol. I., was made king two years 
his death, to confirm the irregular succession. The 
conflict between Egypt and Syria was renewed 
during his reign in consequence of the intrigue of 
his half-brother Magas. ‘ But in the end of years 
they [the kings of Syria and Egypt] joined them 
selves together [in friendship} For the kiags 
ter of the south (Berenice, the daughter of 
Ptol. Philadelphus] came [as bride] to the king of 
the north [Antiochus II.], to make an agreement 
(Dan. xi. 6). In other respects, however, this 
reign was a critical epoch for the development of 
Judaism, as it was for the intellectual history o! 
the ancient world. The liberal encouragement 
which Ptolemy bestowed on literature and science 
gave birth to a new school of writers and eee 
The critical faculty was called forth in place of i 
creative, and learning in some — soppy : 

lace of original speculation. was | 

that the jew, who was now beconfe as true & 
citizen of the world as the Greek, should reman 
passive in the conflict of opinions. It is 2 
now to observe the greatness of the pag ge ish 
volved in the union of Greek language vad 
thought. From this goats tee eee and in 
with the t of Western It ’ 
some ri peter ge imitating them. An elder 
Philo celebrated Jerusalem in & oan ci 

m. Another epic poem, “on ’ 
written by Theodovas. P The work of ween 
on the interpretation of the Law was dey sith 
important result of the combination of the 0 


with Greek culture, as forming the groundwork of 


later allegories. d in a new 
fashion Eeypt disciplined a people of God. 
impressed upon a nation the firm an 
and then in due time reconnected a matu ae 
with the world from which it had been ape 

Ptolemae’ns III. Euer'getes was the eldet ® 
of Ptol. Philad. and brother of Berenice the ain 
Antiochus II. ‘The repudiation and murder © 
sister furnished him with an occasion . ah oi 
Syria (c. B.C. 246). He “ stood up, @ i a hit 
of her stock [sprung from the same he read of] 
[father’s] estate ; and set himself at (the of the 
his army, and came against the boighectige inst 
hing of the north [Antiochus], ond 
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them and prevailed” (Dan. xi. 7). He extended 
his conquests as far as Antioch, ard then eastwards 
to Babylon, but was recalled to Egypt by tidings of 
seditions which had broken out there. His success 
was brilliant and complete. “ He carried captive 
into Egypt the gods [of the conquered nations] with 
their molten images, and with thetr precious vessels 
of silver and gold” (Dan. xi. 8). This capture of 
sacred trophies earned for the king the name Euer- 
getes—“ Benefactor ”’—recorded in the inscriptions 
which he set up at Adule in memory of his achieve- 
ments (Cosmas Ind. ap. Clint. F, H. 382n). After 
his return to Egypt (cir. B.c. 243) he suffered a 
great part of the conquered provinces to fall again 
under the power of Seleucus. But the attempts 
which Seleucus made to attack Egypt terminated 
disastrously to himself. He first collected a fleet 
which was almost totally destroyed by a storm ; and 
then, as if by some judicial intatuation, “he came 
against the realm of the hing of the south, and [being 
defeated] returned to his own land [to Antioch] ” 
(Dan, xi. 9; Justin, xxvii, 2). After this Ptolemy 
“‘ desisted some years from [attacking] the king of 
the north’? (Dan, xi. 8). The remainder of the 
reign of Ptolemy seems to have been spent chiefly in 
developing the resources of the empire. 
Ptolemac'us IV. Philop'ator. After the death 
of Ptol. Euergetes the line of the Ptolemies rapidly 
degenerated. Ptol. Philopator, his eldest son, who 
succeeded him, was to the last degree sensual, effe- 
minate, and debased. But externally his kingdom 
retained its power and splendour; and when cir- 
cumstances forced him to action, Ptolemy himself 
showed ability not unworthy of his race. The de- 
scription of the campaign of Raphia (B.c. 217) in 
the Book of Daniel gives a vivid description of his 
character. “The sons of Seleucus (Seleucus Ce- 
‘Taunus and Antiochus the Great] were stirred up, 
and assembled a multitude of great forces ; and one 
of them [Antiochus] came and overflowed and 
passed through [even to Pelusium: Polyb. v. 62]; 
and he returned [from Seleucia, to which he had 
retired during a faithless truce: Polyb. v. 66]; 
and they [Afitiochus and Ptolemy] were stirred up 
{in war] even to his [Antiochus’] fortress, And 
the king of the south [Ptol. Philopator} was moved 
with choler, and came forth and fought with him 
{at Raphia]; and he set forth a great multitude ; 
and the multitude was given into his hand (to lead 
to battle]; and the multitude raised itself [proudly 
for the conflict], and his heart was lifted up, and 
he cast down ten thousands (cf, Polyb. v. 86); but 
he was not vigorous” [to reap the fruits of his vic- 
tory] (Dan. xi, 10-12; ef. 3 Mace. i. 1-5), After 
this decisive success Ptol. Philopator visited the 
neighbouring cities of Syria, and among others 
Jerusalem, After offering sacrifices of thanksgiving 
fa the Temple he attempted to enter the sanctuary. 
A sudden paralysis hindered his design; but when 
he returned to Alexandria he determined to inflict 
on the Alexandrine Jews the vengeance for his dis- 
‘ppointment. He died B.c. 205, and was succeeded 
by his only child, Ptol. V. Epiphanes, who was at 
the time only four or five years old, 
. Ptolemae'us V. Epiph'anes. The reign of 
tol. Epiphanes was a critical epoch in the history 
of the Jews. The rivalry between the Syrian and 
Egyptian parties, which had for some time divided 
© people, came to an open rupture in the struggles 
which marked his minority. In the strong lan- 
Guage of Daniel, “ Zhe robbers of the people exalted 
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themselves to establish the vision” (Dan. xi. 14). 
The accession of Ptolemy and the confusion of a 
disputed regency furnished a favourable oppor- 
tunity for foreign invasion. ‘ Many stood up 
against the king of the south” under Antiochus the 
Great and Philip II]. of Macedonia, who formed a 
league for the dismemberment of his kingdom. “ So 
the king of the north [Antiochus] came, and cast 
up amount, and took the most fenced city [Sidon], 
and the arms of the south did not uithstand”’ [at 
Paneas, B.C. 198] (Dan. xi. 14, 15). The Romans 
interfered, and in order to retain the provinces of 
Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, and Judaea, Antiochus 
“gave him [Ptolemy, his daughter Cleopatra] a 
young maiden”? [as his betrothed wife] (Dan. xi. 17). 
But in the end his policy only partially succeeded. 
After the marriage of Ptolemy and Cleopatra was 
consummated (B.C. 193), Cleopatra did ‘* not stand 
on his side,” but supported her husband in main- 
taining the alliance with Rome. The disputed 
provinces, however, remained in the possession of 
Antiochus ; and Ptolemy was poisoned at the time 
when he was preparing an expedition to recover 
them from Seleucus, the unworthy successor of 
Antiochus, B.c. 181. 

Ptolemae’us VI. Philome’tor. On the death 
of Ptol. Epiphanes, his wife Cleopatra held the 
regency for her young son, Ptol. Philometor, and 
preserved peace with Syria till she died, u.c, 173. 
The government then fell into unworthy hands, and 
an attempt was made to recover Syria (comp, 
2 Mace. iv. 21). Antiochus Epiphanes seems to 
have made the claim a pretext for invading Egypt. 
The generals of Ptolemy were defeated near Pelu- 
sium, probably at the close of B.c. 171 (1 Mace. i. 
16 ff.); and in the next year Antiochus, having 
secured the person of the young king, reduced almost 
the whole of Egypt (comp. 2 Mace. v. 1). Mean- 
while Ptol, Evergetes II., the younger brother of 
Ptol. Philometor, assumed the supreme power at 
Alexandria; and Antiochus, under the pretext of re- 
covering the crown for Philometor, besieged Alex- 
andria in B.c. 169. By this time, however, his 
selfish designs were apparent: the brothers were re- 
conciled, and Antiochus was obliged to acquiesce for 
the time in the arrangement which they made. 
But while doing so he prepared for another invasion 
of Egypt, and was already approaching Alexandria, 
when he was met by the Koman embassy led by 
C. Popillius Laenas, who, in the name of the Roman 
senate, insisted on his immediate retreat (B.c. 168), 
a command which the late victory at Pydna made 
it impossible to disobey. These campaigns, which 
are intimately connected with the visits of Antiochus 
to Jerusalem in B.c. 170, 168, are briefly described 
in Dan, xi. 25-30. After the discomfiture of 
Antiochus, Philometor was for some time occupied 
in resisting the ambitious designs of his brother, who 
made two attempts to add Cyprus to the kingdom 
of Cyrene, which was allotted to him. Having 
effectually put down these attempts, he turned his 
attention again to Syria, During the brief reign of 
Antiochus Eupator he seems to have supported 
Philip against the regent Lysias (Comp. 2 Macc. 
ix. 29). After the murder of Eupator by Deme- 
triug I,, Philometor espoused the cause of Alexander 
Balas, the rival claimant to the throne, because 
Demetrius had made an attempt on Cyprus; and 
when Alexander had defeated and slain his rival, he 
accepted the overtures which he made, and gave 
him his daughter Cleopatra in marriage (B.C. 150: 
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1 Mace. x. 51-58). But, according to 1 Macc. xi. 
1,10, &c., the alliance was not made in good faith, 


but only as a means towards securing possession of 
Syria. According to others, Alexander himself 


made a treacherous attempt on the life of Ptolemy 
(comp. 1 Macc. xi. 10), which caused him to transfer 
his support to Demetrius II., to whom also he gave 
his daughter, whom he had taken from Alexander. 
The whole of Syria was quickly subdued, and he 
was crowned at Antioch king of Egypt and Asia 
(1 Macc. xi, 13). Alexander made an effort to re- 


cover his crown, but was defeated by the forces of 


Ptolemy and Demetrius, and shortly afterwards put 
to death in Arabin. But Ptolemy did not long 
enjoy his success, He fell from his horse in the 
battle, and died within a few days (1 Macc. xi. 18), 
B.c. 145. Ptolemaeus Philometor is the last king 
of Egypt who is noticed in Sacred history, and his 
reign was marked also by the erection of the 
Temple at Leontopolis. The coincidence is worthy 
of notice, for the consecration of a new centre of 
worship placed a religious as well as a political 
barrier between the Alexandrine and Palestinian 
Jews. Henceforth the nation was again divided. 
The date of this event cannot indeed be exactly de- 
termined. It may perhaps be placed after the 
conclusion of the last war with Ptol. Physcon 
(c, u.c. 154). ‘In Palestine the erection of this 
second Temple was not condemned so strongly as 
might have been expected. A question indeed was 
raixed in later times whether the service was not 
idolatrous; but the Mishna, embodying without 
doubt the old decisions, determines the point more 
favourably. The Jewish colony in Egypt, of which 
Leontopolis was the immediate religious centre, was 
formed of various elements and at different times. 
The settlements which were made under the Greek 
sovereigns, though the most important, were by no 
means the first. In the later times of the kingdom 
of Judah many “ trusted in Egypt,” and took refuge 
there (Jer. xliii. 6, 7). This colony, formed against 
the command of God, was devoted to complete de- 
struction (Jer. xliv. 27), but when the connexion 
was once formed, it is probable that the Persians, 
acting on the same policy as the Ptolemies, en- 
couraged the settlement of Jews in Egypt to keep in 
check the native population.. After the Return the 
spirit of commerce must have contributed to increase 
the number of emigrants; but the history of the 
Egyptian Jews is involved in the same deep ob- 
scurity as that of the Jews of Palestine till the 
invasion of Alexander. The founding of Alexandria 
opened a new era in the history of the Jews, Alex 
ander, according to the policy of all great conquerors, 
incorporated the conquered in his armies, Ptolemy 
Soter increased the colony of the Jews in Egypt both 
by force and by policy; and their numbers in the 
next reign may be estimated by the statement that 
Ptol. Philadelphus gave freedom to 120,000. They 
retained their privileges under the Romans, 
Ptolema‘is. This article is merely supple- 
mentary tothat on AccHO. The name is in fact an 
interpolation in the history of the place. The city 
which was called Accho in the earliest Jewish annals, 
and which is again the Akka or St. Jean d’Acre of 
crusading and modern times, was named Ptolemais 
in the Macedonian and Roman periods. In the former 
of these periods it was the most important town upon 
the coast (1 Mace. v. 15, 55, x. 1, 58, 60, xii. 48). 
In the N. T. Ptolemais is a marked point in St. Paul's 
travels both by land and sea. It is specifically men- 
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tioned in Acts xxi. 7, as containing a Christian com- 
munity, visited for one day by St. Paul. 

Pua, properly Puvvah. Puuvat the son of 
Issachar (Num. xxvi. 23). 

Pu'ah, 1. The father of Tola, a man of the 
tribe of Issachar, and Judge of Israel after Abi- 
melech (Judg. x. -1).—=-2. The son of Issachar 
(1 Chr. vii. 1), elsewhere called Pauvad and 
Pua.=8, One of the two midwives to whom 
Pharaoh gave instructions to kill the Hebrew male 
children at their birth (Ex. i.15). In the A.V. 
they are called “Hebrew midwives,” a rendering 
which is not required by the original. We may 
translate Ex. i. 18 in this way, ‘‘ And the king of 
Egypt said to the women who acted as midwives to 
the Hebrew women.” The two, Shiphrah and 
Puah, are supposed to have been the chief and repre 
sentatives of their profession. 

Publican. The word thus translated belongs 
only, in the N. T., to the three Synoptic Gospels. 
The class designated by the Greek word were em- 
ployed as collectors of the Roman revenue. The 
Roman senate had found it convenient, at a period 
as early as, if not earlier than, the second Punic war, 
to farm the vectigalia (direct taxes) and the portoria 
(customs) to capitalists who undertook to pay 3 
given sum into the treasury (in publicum), and % 
received the name of publicani. Contracts of this 
kind fell naturally into the hands of the equites, 28 
the richest class of Romans. Not unfrequently they 
went beyond the means of any individual capitalist, 
and a joint-stock company ( societas) was formed, 
with one of the partners, or an agent appointed by 
them, acting as managing director (maister) 
Under this officer, who resided commonly at Rome, 
transacting the business of the company, paying 
profits to the partners and the like, were the sw 
magistri, living in the provinces. Under them, m 
like manner, were the portitores, the actual custom- 
house officers, who examined each bale of goods . 
ported or imported, assessed its value more oF 6° 
arbitrarily, wrote out the ticket, and enforced BY. 
ment. The latter were commonly patives es . 
province in which they were stationed, as cd 
brought daily into contact with all. classes : : 
population. The word reAwvat, which a ae 
ally might have been used of the signe pr . 
so called, was used popularly, and 10 the N. Be 
clusively, of the portitores. The publican: wer 
thus an important section of the equestrian oe 
The system was, however, essentially a eC 
The publicani were banded together to Ban 4 
other’s interest, and at once resen an 


s, and 
all interference. They demanded . yaar 


3 ed¥ 
vexatious or fraudulent exactions, and a rene: 
was all but impossible. If this was the oo te 
the directors of the company, we May imagin 
it stood with the underlings. ‘They oe ii 13\ 
whenever they had an opportunity (L a0 in the 
They brought false charges of smuge d 
hope of extorting hush-money (Luke xis. ag 
detained and opened letters on mere rai is es 
was the basest of all livelihoods. Al every 
enough to bring the clnss into ill-favour a 
where. In Judaea and Galilee there were oyment 
circumstances of aggravation. The empl 
brought out all the besetting vices 0 : 
character, The strong feeling of ahs at all 
the absolute unlawfulness of. paying 
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made matters worse. The Scribes who discussed 
the question (Matt. xxii. 15), for the most part 
answered it in the negative. In addition to their 
other faults, accordingly, the Publicans of the 
N. T. were regarded as traitors and apostates, de- 
filed by their frequent intercourse with the heathen, 
willing tools of the oppressor, The class thus 
practically excommunicated furnished some of the 
earliest. disciples both of the Baptist and of Our 
Lord. The position of Zacchaeus as an dpxrre- 
Adynys (Luke xix. 2), implies a gradation of some 
kind among the persons thus employed. Possibly 
the balsam trade, of which Jericho was the centre, 
may have brought larger profits, possibly he was 
one of the sub-magistri.in immediate communication 
with the Bureau at Rome. 

Pabilius. The chief man—probably the go- 
vernor—of Melita, who received and lodged St. Paul 
and his companions on the occasion of their being 
shipwrecked off that island (Acts xxviii. 7). Publius 
possessed property in Melita: the distinctive title 
given to him is “the first of the island:” and two 
inscriptions, one in Greek, the other in Latin, have 
been found at Cetta Vecchia, in which that ap- 
parently official title occurs. Publius may perhaps 
have been the delegate of the Roman praetor of Sicily 
to whose jurisdiction Melita or Malta belonged. 

Pu’dens, a Christian friend of Timothy at Rome 
(2 Tim. iv. 21), Papebroch, the Bollandist editor, 
while printing the legendary histories, distinguishes 
between two saints of this name, both Koman 
Senators; one the host of St. Peter and friend of 
St. Paul, martyred under Nero; the other, the 
grandson of the former, living about A.D. 150. 
Earlier writers ave disposed to believe in the exist- 
ence of one Pudens only. About the end of the 
16th century it was observed that Martial, the 
Spanish poet, who went to Rome A.D. 66, or earlier, 
in his 23rd year, and dwelt there for nearly forty 
years, mentions two contemporaries, Pudens and 
Claudia, as husband and wife (Epig. iv. 13). 
Modern researches among the Columbaria at Rome 
appropriated to members of the Imperial household 
have brought to light an inscription in which the 
name of Pudens occurs as that of a servant of 
Tiberius or Claudius. On the whole, although the 
identity of St. Paul's Pudens with any legendary or 
heathen namesake is not absolutely proved, yet it 
is difficult to believe that these facts add nothing to 
our knowledge of the friend of Paul and Timothy. 
, ruhites, the. According to 1 Chr. ii, 53, the 

Puhites” or “ Puthites ” belonged to the families 
of Kirjath-jearim. 

Pal, a country or nation once mentioned, if the 
Masoretic text be here correct, in the Bible (Is. 
Ixvi. 19). The name is the same as that of Pul, 
king of Assyria. It is spoken of with distant 
nations: * the nations to] Tarshisb, Pul, and Lud, 
that draw the bow, [to] Tubal, and Javan, [to] the 
isles afar off.” If a Mizraite Lud be intended, Pul 
may be African, It has accordingly been compared 
by Bochart and J. D. Michaelis with the island 
Philae. The common LXX. readi suggests that 
the Heb, had originally Phut (Put) in this place. 


Pul was an Assyrian king, and is the first of 


those monarchs mentioned in Scripture. He made 
an expedition against Menahem, king of Israel, about 
B.C. 770. Menahem appears to have inherited a 
kingdom which was already included among the 
dependencies of Assyria, Under the Assyrian system 
the monarchs of tributary kingdoms, on ascending 
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the throne, applied for “confirmation in their 
kingdoms” to the Lord Paramount, and only be- 
came established on receiving it. We may gather 
from 2 K. xv. 19, 20, that Menahem neglected to 
make any such application to his liege lord, Pul—a 
neglect which would have been regarded as a plain 
act of rebellion. Possibly, he was guilty of more 
overt and flagrant hostility. ‘Menahem smote 
Tiphsah” (2 K. xv. 16), we are told. However 
this may have been, it is evident that Pul looked 
upon Menahem asa rebel. He consequently marched 
an army into Palestine for the purpose of punishing 
his revolt, The Assyrian monuments have a king,. 
whose name is read very doubtfully as Vul-dush or 
Iva-lush, at about the period when Pul must have: 
reigned. His probable date is B.c. 800-750, while 
Pul, as we haveseen, ruled over Assyria in B.C. 770. 
The Hebrew name Pul is undoubtedly curtailed ;. 
for no Assyrian name consists of a single element. 
If we take the ‘“Phalos” or ‘‘ Phaloch” of the: 
Septuagint as probably nearer to the original type, 
we have a form not very different from Vud-lush or 
Iva-lush, Vul-lush reigned at Calah (Nimrud) 
from about B.c. 800 to B.c. 750. He states that 
he made an expedition into Syria, wherein he took 
Damascus; and that he received tribute from the 
Medes, Armenians, Phoenicians, Samaritans, Damas~ 
cenes, Philistines, and Edomites. He also tells us 
that he invaded Babylonia and received the sub- 
mission of the Chaldeans. He was probably the 
last Assyrian monarch of his race. ‘The list of - 
Assyrian monumental kings, which is traceable 
without a break and in a direct line to him from his. 
seventh ancestor, here comes to a stand. 

Pulse (Heb. zér’dim, and zér’énim), occurs only 
in the A. V. in Dan. i. 12, 16, as the translation of 
the above plural nouns, the literal meaning of which 
is ‘“‘seeds’’ of any kind. Probably the term de- 
notes uncooked grain of any kind, whether barley, 
wheat, millet, vetches, &c. 

Punishments. ‘he earliest theory of punish-- 
ment current among mankind is doubtless the one- 
of simple retaliation, ‘blood for blood.” Viewed 
historically, the first case of punishment for crime- 
mentioned in Scripture, next to the Fall itself, is. 
that of Cain the first murderer, That death was- 
regarded as the fitting punishment for murder appenrs- 
plain from the remark of Lamech (Gen. iv. 24). In 
the post-diluvian code, if we may so call it, retribu-- 
tion by the hand of man, even in the case of an 
offending animal, for blood shed, is clearly Jaid down 
(Gen. ix. 5, 6). Passing onwards to Mosaic times, 
we find the sentence of capital punishment, in the- 
case of murder, plainly laid down in the law. The 
murderer was to be put to death, even if he should 
have taken refuge at God’s altar or in a refuge city, 
and the same principle was to be carried out even 
in the case of an animal (Ex. xxi. 12, 14, 28, 36; 
Lev. xxiv. 17, 21; Num. xxxv. 31; Deut. xix. 11, 
12; and see 1 K. ii. 28, 34), I. The following. 
offences also are mentioned in the Law as liable to 
the punishment of death:—1, Striking, or even re- 
viling, a parent (Ex. xxi. 15,17). 2. Blasphemy 
(Lev. xxiv. 14, 16, 23). 3. Sabbath-breaking: 
(Num. xv. 32-36; Ex. xxxi. 14, xxxv. 2). 4. 
Witchcraft, and false pretension to prophecy (Ex. 
xxii. 18; Lev. xx. 27;. Deut. xiii. 5, xviii. 20). 
5, Adultery (Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 22). 6. Un- 
chastity (Deut. xxii, 21, 23; Lev. xxi. 9). 7- 
Rape (Deut. xxii. 25). 8. Incestuous and un- 
natural connexions (Lev. xx. 11, 14, 16; Ex. xxii. 
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19). 9. Man-stealing (Ex. xxi.16; Deut. xxiv, 7). 
10, Idolatry, actual or virtual, in any shape (Lev. 
xx. 23 Deut. xiii. 6, 10, 15, xvii. 2-7: see Josh. 
vii. and xxii, 20, and Num. xxv. 8), 11. False 
witness in certain cases (Deut. xix. 16,19). I. But 
there is a large number of offences, some of them 
included in this list, which are named in the Law 
as involving the penalty of “cutting off from the 
people.” On the meaning of this expression some 
controversy has arisen. There are altogether thirty- 
six or thirty-seven cases in the Pentateuch in which 
this formula is used, which may be thus classified: 
a. Breach of Morals. 6. Breach of Covenant. 
c. Breach of Ritual. 1. Wilfulsin in general 
(Num. xv. 30, 31). %15 cases of incestuous or 
unclean connexion (Lev. xviii. 29, and xx, 9-21). 
2, *+Uncircumcision (Gen. xvii. 14; Ex. iv. 24). 
Neglect, of Passover (Num. ix. 13). *Sabbath- 
breaking (Ex. xxxi. 14). Neglect of Atonement- 
day (Lev. xxiii, 29). Work done on that day 
(Lev. xxiii. 30). *fChildren offered to Molech 
(Lev. xx. 3). *f Witchcraft (Lev. xx.6). Anoint- 
ing a stranger with holy oil (Ex. xxx. 33). 3. 
Eating leavened bread during Passover (Ex, xii. 15, 
19), Eating fat of sacrifices (Lev. vii.25). Eating 
blood (Lev. vii. 27, xvii. 14). 
an unclean condition (Lev. vii. 20, 21, xxii, 3, 4, 9). 
Offering too late (Lev. xix. 8). Making holy oint- 
ment for private use (Ex. xxx. 32, 33), Making 
perfume for private use (Ex. xxx. 38). Neglect of 
purification in general (Num. xix. 13, 20). Not 
bringing offering after slaying a beast for food (Lev. 
xvii. 9). Not slaying the animal at the tabernacle- 
door (Lev. xvii. 4). *fTouching holy things il- 
legally (Num. iv. 15, 18, 20: and see 2 Sam. vi. 7 5 
2 Chr. xxvi. 21). In the foregoing list, which, it 
will be seen, is classified according to the view sup- 
posed to be taken by the Law of the prinaple of 
condemnation, the cases marked with * are (a) 


those which are expressly threatened or actually | ( 


visited with death, as well as with cutting off. In 
those (b) marked ¢ the hand of God is expressly 
named as the instrument of execution. The ques- 
tion to be determined is, whether the phrase “cut 
off” be likely to mean death in all cases, and to 
avoid that conclusion Le Clerc, Michaelis, and others, 
have suggested that in some of them, the ceremonial 
ones, it was intended to be commuted for banish- 
ment or privation of civil rights, Rabbinical 
writers explained “cutting off” to mean excom- 
munication, and laid down three degrees of severity 
as belonging to it. But most commentators agree, 
that, in accordance with the primé facie meaning 
of Heb, x. 28, the sentence of ‘cutting off” must 
be understood to be death-punishment of some sort. 
We may perhaps conclude that the primary meaning 
of “cutting off’’ is a sentence of death to be executed 
in some cases without remission, but in others void- 
able: (1.) by immediate atonement on the offender's 
part ; (2.) by direct interposition of the Almighty, 
4. e. a sentence of death always “recorded,” but not 
always executed. III, Punishments in themselves 
are twofold, Capital and Secondary. (a.) Of the 
former kind, the following only are prescribed by 
the Law. (1.) Stoning, which was the ordinary 
mode of execution (Ex. xvii. 4; Luke xx. 6; John 
x. 315; Acts xiv. 5). In the case of idolatry, and 
‘it may be presumed in other cases also, the wit- 
messes, of whom there were to be at least two, were 
Tequired to cast the first. stone (Deut, xiii. 9, Acts 
‘vii. 58). The Rabbinical writers add, that the first 
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stone was cast by one of them on the chest of the 
convict, and if this failed to cause death, the by- 
standers proceeded to complete the sentence, (2.) 
Hanging is mentioned as a distinct punishment 
(Num. xxv. 4; 2 Sam. xxi. 6,9). (3.) Burning, 
in pre-Mosaic times, was the punishment for un- 
chastity (Gen. xxxviii. 24). Under the Law it is 
ordered in the case of a priest's daughter (Ler. 
xxi. 9). (4.) Death by the sword or spear is named 


in the Law (Ex. xix. 13, xxxii. 27 ;-Num, xxv. 7); 


but it occurs frequently in regal and post-Baby- 


lonian times (1 K. ii, 25, 34, xix. 1; 2 Chr. xxi. 4, 
&c.). (5.) Strangling is said by the Rabbins to have 
rded as the most common but least severe 
of the capital punishments, and to have been pet 
formed by immersing the convict in clay or mud, 
and then strangling him by a cloth twisted round 
the neck. (b.) Besides these ordinary capital punish- 
ments, we read of others, either of foreign intro- 
duction or of an irregular kind. Among the former, 
(1.) CructFreion is treated elsewhere. (2) 
Drownsng, though not ordered under the Law, was 
practised at Rome, and is said by St. Jerome to 
have been in use among the Jews. (3.) Savetng 
asunder or crushing beneath iron instruments 
2 Sam. xii. 31, and perhaps Prov. xx. 26; Heb. 
. Pounding in a mortar, or beating 
luded to in Prov. xxvii. 22, but not 
punishment, and cases are described 
28, 30). (5.) Precipitation, attempted 
Nazareth, and 


xi. 37), (4. 
to death, is 
as a legal 
(2 Mace. vi. 
in the case of our Lord at 
out in that of captives from the Edomites, and of 
St, James, who is said to have been cast from “ the 
pinnacle" of the Temple. Criminals executed tr 
law were buried outside the city-gates, and pee 
stones were flung upon their graves (Josh, vii. 25, 
26; 2 Sam, xviii. 17; Jer. 3xi. 19). (c.) Of 
secondary puni among the Jews the origin 
principles were, (1.) retaliation, “ eye for eves eat 
Ex, xxi. 24, 25). (2.) ion, wr ica 
(restitution), or analogous 5 payment for loss ure 
or of power (Ex. xxi, 18-36; Lev. xv. i i 
Deut. xix, 21). Slander against 8 wife's - 
was to be com to her parents by a fine © 
100 shekels, and the traducer himself to be pans 
with stripes (Deut. xxii. 18, 19). (3.) at 
whose number was not to _ wee ( 
xxv. 3); whence the Jews took care D0’ 
sy eine (2 Cor. xi. 24). (4) Scouring wi 
thorns is mentioned Judg. viii. 16. The ap 
mentioned Jer. xx. 2; passt through fire, Gal 
xii. 31; mutilation, Judg. 1. erie 
see 2 Sam. iv. 123 plucking out hair, Is. Eds 
later times, imprisonment, and consent ined 
Ezr, vii. 26; Jer, xxvii. 15, xxxviii. 6; rahe 
v. 18, xii. 4. Of punishments inflicted by 
the following notices:—Ia ele 
the power of life and death and mL with 
on with the king, and to some extent vi 20) 
officers of high rank (Gen. xl, li 19 
Death might be commuted for slavery es 
xliv. 9, 33). In Egypt, and also in a y Ga ; 
chief of the executioners, Rab- Tabba an i 14), 
5 ig officer of state gs xxxvii, 365 ‘ 
Putting out the eyes 
crueltiés, as Baying alive, burning, tearing aby: 
tongue, &c., were practised by ars 


the sto 
Oriental procedure. With the Romans, ek 
the stocks were in 
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chain attached to a soldier. There were also the 
‘liberae custodiac in private-houses. Exposure to wild 
oeasts appears to be mentioned by St. Paul (1 Cor. 
xv. 32; 2 Tim. iv. 17), but not with any precision. 
Pu'nites, the. ‘The descendants of Pua, or 
Puvah, the son of Issachar (Num. xxvi. 23). 
Pan’on. One of the halting-places of the Israelite 
host during the last portion of the Wandering 
(Num, xxxiii. 42, 43). By Eusebius and Jerome 
it is identified with Pinon, the seat of the Edomite 
tribe of that name, and, further, with Phaeno, which 
contained the copper-mines so notorious at that pe- 
riod, and was situated between Petra and Zoar. 
Purification. The term “ purification,” in its 
legal and technical sense, is applied to the ritual 
observances whereby au Israelite was formally ab- 
solved from the taint of uncleanness, whether evi- 
denced by any overt act or state, or whether con- 
nected with man’s natural depravity. In the present 
article we are concerned solely with the former class, 
inasmuch as in this alone were the ritual observances 
of a special character. The essence of purification, 
indeed, in all cases, consisted in the use of water, 
whether by way of ablution or aspersion ; but in the 
majora delicta of legal uncleauness, sacrifices of 
various kinds were added, and the ceremonies 
throughout bore an expiatory character. Simple 
ablution of the person was required after sexual 
intercourse (Lev. xv. 18; 2 Sam. xi. 4): ablution 
of the clothes, after touching the carcase of an un- 
clean beast, or eating or carrying the carcase of a 
clean beast that had died a natural death (Lev. xi. 
25, 40): ablution both of the person and of the 
defiled garments in cases of gonorrhea dormientium 
(Lev, xv. 16, 17)—the ceremony in each of the 
above instances to take place on the day on which 
the uncleanness was contracted. A higher degree of 
uncleanness resulted from prolonged gonorrhea in 
males, and menstruation in women. Contact with 
persons in the above states, or even with clothing or 
furniture that had been used by them while in those 
states, involved uncleanness in a minor degree (Lev. 
XV, 5-11, 21-24). In cases of childbirth the sacrifice 
was increased to a lamb of the first year with a 
Pigeon or turtle-dove (Lev, xii. 6). ‘Ihe unclean- 
nesses already specified were comparatively of a mild 
character: the more severe were connected with 
death, which, viewed as the penalty of sin, was in 
the highest degree contaminating. To this head we 
refer the two cases of (1.) touching a corpse, or a 
grave (Num. xix. 16), or even killing a man in war 
(Num. xxxi. eh and (2.) leprosy, which was re- 
garded by the Hebrews as nothing less than a living 
death, The ceremonies of purification in the first 
of these two cases are detailed in Num. xix. The 
purification of the leper was a yet more formal pro- 
ceeding, and indicated the highest pitch of unclean- 
ness. The rites are described in Lev. xiv. 4-32. 
The two stages of the proceedings indicated, the first, 
which took place outside the camp, the re-admission 
of the leper to the community of men; the second, 
fore the sanctuary, his re-admission to communion 
with God. In the first stage, the slaughter of the 
one bird and the dismissal of the other, symbolized 
the punishment of death deserved and fully remitted. 
In the second, the use of oil and its application to 
the same parts of the body as in the consecration of 
priests (Lev, viii. 23, 24), symbolized the re-dedi- 
tation of the leper to the service of Jehovah. The 
caremonies to be observed in the purification of a 


ol genset infected with leprosy, were 
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identical with the first stage of the proceedings 
used for the leper (Lev. xiv. 33-53). The necessity 
of purification was extended in the post-Babylonian 
period to a variety of unauthorized cases. Cups 
and pots, brazen vessels and couches, were washed 
as a matter of ritual observance (Mark vii. 4). 
The washing of the hands before meals was con- 
ducted in a formal manner (Mark vii. 3), and 
minute regulations are laid down on this subject in 
a treatise of the Mishna, entitled Yadaim, What 
may have been the specific causes of uncleanness in 
those who came up to purify themselves before the 
Passover (John xi. 55), or in those who had taken 
upon themselves the Nazarite’s vow (Acts xxi. 24, 
26), we are not informed; in either case it may 
have been contact with a corpse, though in the latter 
it would rather appear to have been a general puri- 
fication preparatory to the accomplishment of the 
vow. In conclusion it may be observed, that the 
distinctive feature in the Mosaic rites of purification 
is their expiatory character. The idea of unclean- 
ness was not peculiar to the Jew. But with all 
other nations simple ablution sufficed: no sacrifices 
were demanded. The Jew alone was taught by the 
use of expiatory offerings to discern to its full extent 
the connexion between the outward sign and the in- 
ward fount of impurity. 

Purim, the annual festival instituted to com- 
memorate the preservation of the Jews in Persia 
from the massacre with which they were threatened 
through the machinations of Haman (Esth. ix.). 
It was probably called Purim by the Jews in irony. 
Their great enemy Haman appears to have been 
very superstitious, and much given to casting lots 
(Esth. iii. 7). They gave the name Purim, or Lots, 
to the commemorative festival, because he had 
thrown lots to ascertain what day would be auspi- 
cious for him to carry into effect the bloody decree 
which the king had issued at his instance (Esth. ix. 
at The festival lasted two days, and was regu- 
larly observed on the 14th and 15th of Adar; but if 
the 14th happened to fall on the Sabbath, or on the 
second or fourth day of the week, the commence- 
ment of the festival was deferred till the next day. 
The traditions of the Jews, and their modern usage 
respecting it, are curious, <A prelimi fast was 
appointed, called “ the fast of Esther,”” to be ob- 
served on the 13th of Adar, in memory of the fast 
which Esther and her maids observed (Esth. iv. 16). 
If the 13th was a Sabbath, the fast was put back 
to the fifth day of the week. According to modern 
custom, as soon as the stars begin to appear, when 
the 14th of the month has-commenced, candles are 
lighted up in token of rejoicing, and the people 
assemble in the synagogue. After a short prayer 
and thanksgiving, the reading of the Book of Esther 
commences. The book is written in a peculiar 
manner, on a roll called “the Roll” ( Megillah). 
The reader transintes the text, as he goes on, into 
the vernacular tongue of the place, and makes com- 
ments on particular passages. He reads in a his- 
trionic manner, suiting his tones and gestures to 
the changes in the subject matter. When he comes 
to the name of Haman the whole congregation cry 
out, * May his name be blotted out,” or “ Let the 
name of the ungodly perish.” When the Megillah 
is read through, the whole congregation exclaim, 
“ Cursed be Haman; blessed be Mordecai; cursed 
be Zoresh es wife of Haman); blessed be Esther ; 
cursed be all idolaters; blessed be all Israelites, and 
blessed be Harbonah who hanged pasa The 
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volume is then solemnly rolled up. In the morning and Genseric, and it never afterwards recovered its. 
service in the synagogue, on the 14th, after the former eminence, It is now a fourth-rate Italian 
prayers, the passage is read from the Law (Ex. | town, still retaining the name of Pozzuolt, The 
xvii. 8-16) which relates the destruction of the | remains of Puteoli are considerable. 

Amalekites, the people of Agag (1 Sam. xv. 8), the | Pu'tiel. One of the daughters of Putiel was wife 
supposed ancestor of Haman (Esth. ili. 1). The | of Eleazar the son of Aaron, and mother of Phinehas 
Megillah is then read again in the same manner. (Ex. vi. 25). 

The 14th of Adar, as the very day of the de-| Pygarg (Heb. dishén: xéyapyos: pygargus) 
liverance of the Jews, is more solemnly kept than | occurs only (Deut. xiv. 5) in the list of clean ani- 
the 13th; but when the service in the synagogue is | mals as the rendering of the Heb. dishon, the name 
over, all give themselves up to merrymaking. On | apparently of some species of antelope, though it is 
the 15th the rejoicing is continued. When the | by no means easy to identify it. The Greek xv 
month Adar used to be doubled, in the Jewish leap- | apyos denotes an animal with a “ white rump,” 
year, the festival was repeated on the 14th and | and is used by Herodotus (iv. 192) as the name of 
15th of the second Adar. Ewald, in support of his | some Libyan deer or antelope. It is usual to iden- 
theory that there was in patriarchal times a reli- | tify the pygarg of the Greek and Latin writers with 
gious festival at every new and full moon, conjec- | the addaz of North Africa, Nubia, &e, (Addaz 
tures that Purim was originally the full moon feast | nasomaculatus); but we cannot regard this point 
of Adar, as the Passover was that of Nisan, and |as satisfactorily settled. We are inclined to con 
Tabernacles that of Tisri. It was suggested first | sider the wiyapyos, or pygargus, as a generic name 
by Kepler that the gopr} ray "lovSalwy of John | to denote any of the white-rumped antelopes of 
v. 1, was the feast of Purim. The question is a dif-| North Africa, Syria, &e. Whether, however, the 
ficult one. It seems to be generally allowed that | LXX. and Vulg. are correct in their interpretation 
the opinion of most of the Fathers that the feast of dishén is another question. 

was Pentecost, and that of Cocceius that it was 

Tabernacles, are precluded by the general course 

of the narrative, and especially by John iv. 35, 

compared with v. 1. The interval ew by a Q 

comparison of these texts could scarcely nave ex- 

: : Quails (Heb. séldv, séldte). That the sass 
word (Ex. xvi, 13; Num. xi. 31, 32) is aries 
rendered ‘ quails,” is, we think, beyond pir 
Ludolf has endeavoured to show that the s 
































tended beyond Nisan. The choice is thus left be- 
tween Purim and the Passover, The principal 
objections to Purim are, (a) that it was not neces- 
sary to go up to Jerusalem to keep the festival ; 
(b) that it is not very likely that our Lord would 
have made a point of paying especial honour to a 
festival which appears to have had but a very small 
religious element in it, and which seems rather to 
have been the means of keeping alive a feeling of 
national revenge and hatred. On the whole, the 
only real objection to the Passover scems to be the 
want of the article before éoprh. It must be ad- 
mitted that the difficulty is no small one, though it 
does not seem to be sufficient to outweigh the grave 
objections which lie against the feast of Purim. 

Purse. The Hebrews, when on a journey, were 
provided with a bag (variously termed cis, ésérér, 
and chdrit), in which they carried their money 
(Gen, ,xlii. 35; Prov. i. 14, vii. 205 Is. xlvi. 6), 
and, if they were merchants, also their weights 
(Deut. xxv. 13; Mic, vi. 11). This bag is described 
in the N.T. by the terms Saddyrioy (Luke x. 4, 
xii, 33, xxii. 35, 36), and yAwoodxouoy (John xii. 
6, xiii. 29). The girdle also served as a purse 
(Matt. x. 9; Mark vi. 8). Ladies wore ornamental 
purses (Is. iii. 23). 

Put (1 Chr. i. 8; Nah. iii. a [Puur. 

Pute’oli, the great landing-place of travellers to 
Italy from the Levant, and the harbour to which 
the Alexandrian corn-ships brought their cargoes 
(Acts xxvii. 13), Puteoli was at that period a}, 
place of very great importance, We cannot elucid- 
ate this better than by saying that the celebrated 
bay which is now “the bay of Naples,” and in 
early times was ‘* the bay of Cumae,” was then 
called ‘‘ Sinus Puteolanus.” The city was at the 
north-eastern angle of the bay. The earlier name 
of Puteoli, when the lower part of Italy was Greek, 
was Dicaearchia, The word Puteoli was a true 
Roman name, and arose from the strong mineral 
springs which are characteristic of the place. In 
the Sth century Puteoli was ravaged both by Alaric 


fish “Trigla Israelitarum.” Hermann vo der 
Hardt scrpeed that the locust bird ar 
Roseus) was intended ; and recently Mr. Y ae 
has advanced an opinion that “red geese ane 
genus Casarca are to be understood by the ik 
term, Some writers, while they hold that € 0 
fre 
species of Sand-grouse (Pterocles alchata), 
aaeat in the Bible lands, is also included ~ - 
term. It is clear, however, that the sélav 0 





Coturnta endgarts. 


——— SC 


QUARTUS 


Pentateuch and the 105th Ps. denotes the common 
“quail”? (Coturnix dactylisonans), and no other 
bird. The Hebrew word sé/dv is undoubtedly iden- 
tical with the Arabic salud, a “quail.” The ex- 
pression “as it were two cubits (high) upon the 
face of the earth” (Num. xi. 31) is explained by 
the LXX., by the Vulg., and by Josephus, to refer 
to the height at which the quuils flew above the 
ground, in their exhausted condition from their long 
flight, As to the enormous quantities which the 
least successful Israelite is said to have taken, viz. 
“ten homers,” in the space of a night and two 
days, there is every reason for believing that the 
‘‘homers’’ here spoken of do not denote strictly 
the measure of that name, but simply “a heap:” 
this is the explanation given by Onkelos and the 
Arabic versions of Saadias and E ius, in Nam. 
xi. 51. The Israelites would have had little diffi- 
culty in capturing large quantities of these birds, 
as they are known to arrive at places sometimes so 
completely exhausted by their flight as to be readily 
taken, not in nets only, but by the hand. They 
“spread the quails round about the camp :” this 
was for the purpose of drying them. The Egyp- 
tians similarly prepared these birds, The expression 
“‘ quails from the sea” (Num. xi. 31) must not be 
restricted to denote that the birds came from the 
sea as their starting-point, but it must be taken to 
show the direction from which they were coming. 
The quails were, at the time of the event narrated 
in the sacred writings, on their spring journey of 
migration northwards, It is interesting to note the 
time specified, “it was at even” that they began 
to arrive; and they no doubt continued to come 
all the night. Many observers have recorded that 
the quail migrates by night. The quail (Coturntr 
dactylisonans), the only ies of the genus known 
‘0 migrate, has a very ile ceagraphileal range, 

Quar‘tas, a Christian of Corinth (Rom. xvi. 23). 
There is the usual tradition that he was one of the 
Seventy disciples; and it is also said that he ultim- 
ately became bishop of Berytus, 

Quaternion, a military term, signifying a guard 
of four soldiers, two of whom were attached to the 
person of a prisoner, while the other two kept watch 
outside the door of his cell (Acts xii. 4). 

Queen (malcah, shégdl, gebtréh). Of the three 
Hebrew terms cited as the equivalents of “ queen ” 
in the A. V., the first alone is applied to a queen- 
regnant; the first and second equally to a queen- 
‘consort, without, however, implying the dignity 
which in European nations attaches to that posi- 
‘tion ; and the third to the queen-mother, to whom 
‘that dignity is transferred in Oriental courts. The 
‘etymological force of the words accords with their 
‘application, Maledh is the feminine of melech, 
“king.” Shégd simply means “ wife.” Gédirdh, 
‘on the other hand, is expressive of authority: it 
means “ powerful”? or ‘ mistress.” It would 
‘therefore be applied to the female who exercised the 
highest authority ; and this, in an Oriental house- 
‘hold, is not the wife but the mother of the master. 
Strange as such an arrangement at first sight ap- 
“pears, it is one of the inevitable results of polygamy. 

Queen of Heaven. In Jer. vii. 18, xliv. 17, 18, 
19, 25, the Heb. méleceth hashshémayim is thus 
rendered in the A.V. In the margin is given 
7 frame or workmanship of heaven.” Kimchi says 
oe . heaven,’ i. ¢. the stars; and 

e interpret ‘the queen of heaven,’ 4. ¢. a great 
‘sar which is in the heavens.” [ashi is in farour 
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of the latter; and the Targum renders throughout 
“the star of heaven.” Kircher is in favour of 
some constellation, the Pleiades or Hyades. It is 
generally believed that the ‘‘ queen of heaven” is 
the moon, worshipped as Ashtaroth or Astarte, to 
whom the Hebrew women offered cakes in the 
streets of Jerusalem. The Babylonian Venus was 
also styled ‘the queen of heaven.” Mr. Layard 
identifies Hera, “the second deity mentioned by 
Diodorus, with Astarte, Mylitta, or Venus,” and 
with the ‘ * queen of heaven,’ frequently mentioned 
in the sacred volumes. . . . The planet which bore 
her name was sacred to her, and in the Assyrian 
sculptures a star is placed upon her head. She was 
called Beltis, because she was the female form of 
the great divinity, or Baal.” With the cakes 
(cavvanim) which were offered in her honour, with 
incense and libations, Selden compares the wlrupa 
(A. V. “ bran”) of Ep. of Jer. 43. 

Quicksands, the, more properly THE SyRTIS 
(Acts xxvii, 17), the broad and deep bight on the 
North African coast between Carthage and Cyrene. 
The name is derived from Sert, an Arabic word for 
a desert, For two reasons this region was an object 
of peculiar dread to the ancient navigators of the 
Mediterranean, partly because of the drifting sands 
and the heat along the shore itself, but chiefly on ac- 
count of the shallows and the uncertain currents of 
water in the bay. There were properly two Syrtes : 
the eastern or larger, now called the Gulf of Sidra ; 
and the western or smaller, now the Gulf of Cabes. 
It is the former to which our attention is directed 
in this passage of the Acts. 

Quintus Memmius, 2 Macc. xi. 54. [See 
MANLIus T). 

Quiver. Two distinct Hebrew terms are repre- 
sented by this word in the A.V. (1.) Thélt. 
This occurs only in Gen. xxvii. 3. It is derived 
from a root which has the force of hanging. The 
passage itself affords no clue to its meaning. It 
may therefore signify either a quiver or a suspended 
weapon—for instance, such a sword as in our own 
language was formerly called a “ hanger.” (2.) 
Ashpéh. The root of this word is uncertain. It is 
connected with arrows only in Lam. iii. 13. Its 


other occurrences are Job xxxix. 23, Is. xxii. 6, and 
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Jer. v.16. In each of these the LXX. translate it | of Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xlix. 2, 3), when Its de 
by “quiver,” with two exceptions, Job xxxix. 23, | pendent towns are mentioned, and when it is named 
and Ps. exxvii. 5. As to the thing itself, there is| in such terms as imply that it was of equal im- 
nothing in the Bible to indicate either its form or | portance with Jerusalem (Ez. xxi. 20), At Rabbeh, 
material, or in what way it was carried. no doubt Baalis, king of the Bene-Ammon (Jer. x). 
14), held such court as he could muster; and 
within its walls was plotted the attack of Ishmael, 
which cost Gedaliah his life, and drove Jeremish 
into Egypt. In the period between the Old and 
New Testaments, Rabbath-Ammon appears to have 
been a place of much importance, and the scene of 
many contests. It lay on the road between Heshbon 
and Bosra, and was the last place at which a stock 
of water could be obtained for the journey across 
the desert, while as it stood on the confines of the 
richer and more civilized country, it formed an im- 
portant garrison station for repelling the incursions 
of the wild tribes of the desert. From Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (B.C. 285-247) it received the name 
of Philadelpheia. Its ancient name, though under a 
cloud, was still used: it is mentioned by Polybics 
under the hardly altered form of Rabbatdmana. At 
the Christian era Philadelpheia formed the eastern 
limit of the region of Peraea, It was one of the 
cities of the Decapolis, and as far down as the 4th 
century was esteemed one of the most remarkable 
and strongest cities of the whole of Coele-Syria, 
Philadelpheia became the seat of a Christian bishop, 
and was one of the nineteen sees of “ Palestina 
tertia”” which were subordinate to Bostra. The 
church still remains ‘in excellent preservation, 

with its lofty steeple. Ammén lies about 22 miles 
from the Jordan, at the eastern apex of a triangle, 
of which Heshbon and es-Salt form respectively the 
southern and northern points. It is about 14 miles 
from the former, and 12 from the latter. It lies in 
a valley which is a branch, or perhaps the main 
course, of the Wady Zerka, usually identified er 
the Jabbok. The Moiet- Amman, or water 0 
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_ Ba’ , 2 son of Cush, and father of the 

Cushite Sheba and Dedan. The tribe of Raamah 
became afterwards renowned as traders (Ez. xxvii. 
' 92), Of the settlement of Raamah on the shores 
of the Persinn Gulf there are several indications. 
Traces of Dedan are very faint; but Raamah seems 
to be recovered in the 'Peyud of Ptol. vi. 7, and 
‘Piryma of Steph. Byzant. 

Raami’ah, one of the chiefs who returned with 
Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 7). In Ezr. ii. 2 he is called 
REELAIAIL. 

Raam'ses, Ex.i.10. [RAMESES.] 

Rab’bah, the name of several ancient places both 
east and west of the Jordan. 1, A very strong 
place on the east of the Jordan, which when its 
name is first introduced in the sacred records was 
the chief city of the Ammonites. In five passages 
(Dent. iii. 113 2 Sam. xii, 26, xvii. 27; Jer. xlix. 
2; Ez. xxi. 20) it is styled at length Rabbath of 
the Ammonites, or, children of Ammon; but else- 
where (Josh. xiii. 25; 2 Sam. xi. 1, xii. 27, 29; 
1 Chr. xx. 1; Jer. xlix. 3; Ez. xxv. 53 Amos i. 
14) simply RaBban. It appears in the sacred re- 
cords as the single city of the Ammonites. When 
first named it is in the hands of the Ammonites, 
and is mentioned as containing the bed or sarcopha- 
gus of the giant Og (Deut. iii. 11). It was not in- 
cluded in the territory of the tribes east of Jordan ; 
the border of Gad stops at “ Areer, which faces 
Rabbah” (Josh, xiii. 25). David's first Ammonite 
campaign appears to have occurred early in his 
reign. <A part of the army, under Abishai, was 
sent as far as Rabbah to keep the Ammonites in 
check (2 Sam. x. 10, 14), but the main force 
under Joab remained at Medeba (1 Chr. xix. 7). 
The following year the Ammonite war was re- 
sumed, and this time Rabbah was made fhe main 
point of attack (xi. 1). Joab took the command, 
and was followed by the whole of the army. The 
siege must have lasted nearly, if not quite, two 
years. The sallies of the Ammonites appear to 
have formed a main feature of the siege (2 Sam. 
xi, 17, &.). At the end of that time Joab suc- 
ceeded in capturing a portion of the place—the 
“‘ city of waters,” that is, the lower town, so called 
from its containing the perennial stream which 
rises in and still flows through it. But the citadel, 
which rises abruptly on the north side of the lower 
town, a place of very great strength, still remained 
to be taken; and the honour of this capture, Joab 
insists on reserving for the king. The waters of 
the lower city once in the hands of the besiegers, 
the fate of the citadel was certain. The provisions 
also were at last exhausted, and shortly after David's 
arrival the fortress was taken. We are not told 
whether the city was demolished, or whether David 
was satisfied with the slaughter of its inmates. In 
the time of Amos, two centuries and a half later, 
it’ had again a * wall” and « palaces,” and was 
still the sanctuary of Molech— the king” (Am. 
i 14), So it was also at the date of the invasion 


Moslems conquered Syria they found the city 
ruins ; and in ruins eanrkable for their extent & \ 
desolation even for Syria, the “Land of ruins, . 
still remains. The public buildings cpa 
Roman, in general character like those eat ’ 
except the citadel, whit is cnr - tole 
uare stones put together withou 
which is probably more ancient than the rest. The 


the stream are very extensive. Although there 
is no trace of the” fact in the Bible, there a 
little doubt that the name of Rabbah la 
attached in Biblical times to the chief city oo 
Its Biblical name is AR, but we have the test sth 
of Eusebius that in the 4th ceatury it for 
special title of Rabbath Moab. This ay ere 
a time displaced by Areopolis. Rabba nl : 
highlands at the S.E. quarter of the aly i 
between Kerak and Jibel Shittn—8. a ps 
Judah, named with Kirjath-jearim in J ee 
only. No trace of its existence Da® pane 
covered.-=4, In one passage (Josh. x!. : abel 
mentioned with the affix Rabbah—Zi i tho 
This is preserved in the margin of the A. F» 
in the text it is translated ‘* great Zidon. od B 
Rab'bath of the Children ADT od of 
of the Ammonites. This is the full appr ee 
the place oommonly given as RABBAB. 
only in Deut. iii. 11, and Ez. xu. 20. the Jews 10 
Rab’, a title of respect given by 





ther doctors and teachers, and often addressed to 
our Lord (Matt. xxiii. 7, 8, xxvi. 25, 49; Mark ix. 
5, xi. 21, xiv, 453; John i. 39, 50, iii. 2, 26, iv. 
31, vi. 25, ix. 2, xi. 8). The meaning of the title 
is interpreted in express words by St. John, and 
by implication in St. Matthew, to mean Master, 
Teacher, John i. 39 (compare xi. 28, xiii. 13), and 
Matt. xxiii, $. ‘The same interpretation is given by 
St. John of the kindred title RABBONI (John xx. 
16), which also occurs in Mark x. 51. The ¢ which 
is added to these titles has been thought to be the 
pronominal affix “ My ;” but it is to be noted that 
St. John does not translate either of these by “‘ Afy 
Master,” but simply ‘ Master,” so that the ¢ would 
seem to have lost any especial significance as a pos- 
sessive pronoun intimating appropriation or endear- 
ment, and, like the “my ” in titles of respect among 
ourselves, or in such terms as Jonseigneur, Mon- 
sieur, to be merely part of the formal address. 
The title Rabbi is not known to have been used 
before the reign of Herod the Great, and is thought 
to have taken its rise about the time of the dis- 
putes between the rival schools of Hillel and 
Shammai. Rabbi was considered a higher title than 
Rab, and Rabban higher than Rabbi. 

Rab'bith, a town in the territory, perhaps on 
the boundary, of Issachar (Josh. xix. 20 only). 

Rabbo'ni, John xx. 16. (Rawst. J. 

Rab-Mag is found only in Jer. xxxix. 3 and 13. 
In both places it is a title borne by Nergal-sharezer. 
It has already been shown that Nergal-sharezer 
is probably identical with the king called by the 
Greeks Neriglissar, [NERGAL-SHAREZER.] This 
king, as well as certain other important personages, 
is found to bear the title in the Babylonian in- 
scriptions, It is written indeed with a somewhat 
different vocalisation, being read as Rabu-Emga by 
Sir H. Rawlinson, The signification is somewhat 
doubtful. Rabu is most certainly ‘‘ great,” or 

chief ;”” but fag, or Emga, is an obscure term. 


Sot ea eo 


Amman, from the East; showing the perennial stream and part of the citadcl-hill. From a sketch by Wm, Tipping, Esq, 
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It has been commonly identified with the word 


“ Magus,” but this identification is very uncertain. 
Sir H. Rawlinson inclines to translate emga by 


“ priest.” 


Rab’saces. RABSHAKEH (Ecclus. xlviii. 18). 
Rab'-saris. 1. An officer of the king of Assyria 


sent up with Tartan and Rabshakeh against Jeru- 
salem in the time of Hezekiah (2 K. xviii. 17).— 
2, One of the princes of Nebuchadnezzar, who was 
present at the capture of Jeruealem, B.C. 588 (Jer. 
xxxix. 3, 13). Rabsaris is probably rather the 
name of an office than of an individual, the word 
signifying chief eunuch; in Dan. i. 3, Ashpenaz is 


called the master of the eunuchs (Rab-sarisim). It 


is not improbable that in Jeremiah xxxix. we have 
not only the title of the Rabsaris given, but his 
name also, either Sarsechim (ver. 3) or (ver. 13) 
Nebu-shasban (worshipper of Nebo, Is. xlvi. 1). 
Rab’shakeh (2 K. xviii., xix.; Is. xxxvi., xxxvii.: 
Rabsaces), one of the officers of the king of Assyria 
sent against Jerusalem in the reign of Hezekiah. 
Sennacherib, having taken other cities of Judah, was 
now besieging Lachish ; and Hezekiah, terrified at 
his progress, and losing for a time his firm faith in 
God, sends to Lachish with an offer of submission 
and tribute. But Sennacherib, not content with 
this, sends a great host against Jerusalem under 
Tartan, Rabsaris, and Rabshakeh; not so much, 
apparently, with the object of immediately engaging 
in the siege of the city, as with the idea that, in 
its present disheartened state, the sight of an army, 
combined with the threats and specious promises 
of Rabshakeh, might induce a surrender at once. 
Many have imagined, from the familiarity of Rab- 
shakeh with Hebrew, that he either was a Jewish 
deserter or an apostate captive of Israel. Being un- 
able to obtain any promise of submission from Heze- 
kiah, who, in the extremity of his peril returning 
to trust in the help of the Lord, is encouraged by 
the words and predictions of Isaiah, Rabshakeh goes 
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back to the king of Assyria, who had now departed 
from Lachish. The English version takes Rab- 
shakeh as the name of a person; it may, however, 
be questioned whether it be not rather the name 
of the office which he held at the court, that of 
chief cupbearer, and RaB-MaG possibly the chief 

riest. 
. Ra’ca, a term of reproach used by the Jews of 
our Saviour’s age (Matt. v. 22), Critics are agreed 
in deriving it from the Chaldee term rékd, with the 
sense of ‘‘ worthless.” 

Race. [GaMEs.] 

Ra'chab, RaHAB the harlot (Matt. i. 5). 

Ra'chal, one of the places which David and his 
followers used to haunt during the period of his 
freebooting life, It is named in 1 Sam, xxx. 29 
only. 
Ra’‘chel, the younger of the daughters of Laban, 
the wife of Jacob, and mother of Joseph and Ben- 
jamin. The incidents of her life may be found in 
Gen, xxix.-xxxiii., xxxv. The story of Jacob atid 


Rachel has always had a peculiar interest: there’ 


is that in it which appeals to some of the deepest 
feelings of the human heart, The beauty of Rachel, 
the deep love with which she was loved by Jacob 
from their. first meeting by the well of Haran, when 
he showed to her the simple courtesies of the desert 
life, and kissed her and told her he was Rebekah's 
son; the long servitude with which he patiently 
served for her, in which the seven years ‘ seemed 
to him but a few days, for the love he had to her ;” 
their marriage at last; and the death of Rachel at 
the very time when in giving birth to another son 
her own long-delayed hopes were accomplished, and 
she had become still more endeared to her husband ; 
his deep grief and ever-living regrets for her loss 
(Gen. xlviii. 7): these things make up a touching 
tale of personal and domestic history which has 
kept alive the memory of Rachel, Yet from what 
is related to us concerning her character there does 
not seem much to claim any high degree of admira- 
tion and esteem. The discontent and fretful im- 
patience shown in her grief at being for a time 
childless, moved even her fond husband to anger 
(Gen. xxx. 1, 2), She appears moreover to have 
shared all the duplicity and falsehood of her family. 
See, for instance, Rachel’s stealing her father’s 
images, and the ready dexterity and presence of 
mind with which she concealed her theft (Gen. 
xxxi.). From this incident we may also infer that 
she was not altogether free from the superstitions 
and idolatry which prevailed in the land whence 
Abraham had been called (Josh. xxiv. 2, 14). 
Rachel's tomb.—* Rachel died and was buried in 
the way to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem. And 
Jacob set a pillar upon her grave: that is the 
pillar of Rachel's grave unto this day ” (Gen. xxxv. 
19, 20). The site of Rachel’s tomb, “ on the way 
to Bethlehem,” “a little way to come to Ephrath,” 
‘in the border of Benjamin,” has never been ques- 
tioned. Jt is about two miles S. of Jerusalem, and 
one mile N. of Bethlehem. 

Radda’i, one of David’s brothers, fifth son of 
Jesse (1 Chr. ii, 14). Ewald conjectures that he is 
identical with Re, but this does not seem probable. 

Raga'u, 1, A place named only in Jud. i. 5, 
15; probably identical with RAGES.—2, One of the 
ancestors of our Lord, son of Phalec (Luke iii, 35). 
He is the same person with REO, son of Peleg. 

Ra‘ges was an important city in north-eastern 
Media, where that country bordered upon Parthia. 


RAHAB 


It is not mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures, but 
occurs frequently in the Book of Tobit (i. 14, v. 5, 
vi. 10 and 12, &c.), and twice in Judith (i. 5 and 
15). Rages is a place mentioned by a great number 
of profane writers. It appears as Ragha in the 
Zendavesta, in Isidore, and in Stephen ; as Raga in 
the inscriptions of Darius; Rhagae in Duris of 
Samos, Strabo, and Arrian; and Rhagaea in Ptolemy. 
Properly speaking, Rages is a town, but the town 
gave name to a province which is sometimes called 
Rages or Rhagae, sometimes Rhagiana. It appears 
from the Zendavesta that here was one of the earliest 
settlements of the Aryans, who were mingled, in 
Rhagiana, with two other races, and were thus 
brought into contact with heretics. Isidore calls 
‘the greatest city in Media.” In the 
troubles which followed the death of Alexander, 
Rages appears to have gone to decay, but it was 
soon after rebuilt by Seleacus I. (Nicator), who 
gave it the name of Europus. When the Parthians 
took it they called it Arsacia, after the Arssces of 
theday; but it soon afterwards recovered its ancient 
appellation. That appellation it has ever since re- 


‘tained, ‘with only a slight corraption, the ruins 


being still known by the name of Rhey. Thee 
ruins lie about five miles south-east of Teheran, 
and cover a space 4500 yards long by 3500 yards 
broad. The walls are well marked, and are of 
prodigious thickness. The modern Teheran, built 
out of its ruins, has now superseded Bhey. 

Bag'nel, or Reu'el. 1. A prince-priest of 
Midian, the father of Zipporah according to Ex. 
ii. 21, and of Hobab according to Num. x. 2%. 
As the father-in-law of Moses is named Jethro in 
Ex. iii, 1, and Hobab in Judg. iy. 11, and per- 
haps in Num. x. 29 (though the latter pessge 
admits of another sense), the facie vew 
would be that Ragnel, Jethro, and Hobab were 
different names for the same individual. Such : 
probably the case with regard to the two first ye 
events, if not with the third. (Hosas.] bai 
of the names may represent an official title, 
whether Jethro or el is uncertain, both te 
appropriately significant. The identity of Je , 
and Reuel is supported by the indiscriminate nee 
the names in the LXX. (Ex. ii. 16, 18). Ao i: 
solution of the difficulty has been sought i 
loose use of terms of relationship among the st 
—2, Another transcription of the name oe it 
occurring in Tobit, where Raguel, a pious She 
“ Ecbatane, a city of Media,” is — of Sera, 

, &c.). 


spy out the land, 
pursuit of her countrymen, was saved with be . 
family when the Israelites sacked the city; ithe 
came the wife of Salmon, and the a nds 
Messiah. Her history may be told in a tenal 
At the time of the arrival of the Israelites . oe 
she was a young unmarried woman, dwe ie 
house of her own alone, though she had ilo: 
mother, and brothers and sisters, living 19 : 

She was a “harlot,” and probably com 
trade of lodging-keeper for ae gte 
seems also to have been engaged in te 
ture of linen and the art of dyeing, 
Phoenicians were early famous; since hii of fi 
flat roof of her house cov with 8 crimnsol 
put there to dry, and a stock of scarlet tad a 
line in her house, Her house was situa 
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wall, probably near the town gate, so as to be con- 
venient for persons coming in and going out of the 
city, Rahab therefore had been well informed with 
regard to the events of the Exodus. She had heard 
of the passage through the Red Sea, of the utter 
destruction of Sihon and Og, and of the irresistible 
progress of the Israelitish host. The effect upon 
her mind had been what one would not have ex- 
pected in a person of her way of life. It led her to 
a firm faith in Jehovah as the true God, and to the 
conviction that He purposed to give the land of 
Canaan to the Israelites. When therefore the two 
spies sent by Joshua came to her house, they found 
themselves under the roof of one who, alone pro- 
bably of the whole population, was friendly to their 
nation. Her reception of the spies, the artifice by 
which she concealed them from the king, their 
escape, and the saving of Rahab and her family at 
the capture of the city, in accordance with their 
promise, ‘are all told in the narrative of Josh. ii. 
The narrator adds, ‘‘ and she dwelleth in Israel 
unto this day,” not necessarily implying that she 
was alive at the time he wrote, but that the family 
of strangers of which she was reckoned the head, 
continued to dwell among the children of Israel. 
As regards Rahab herself, we learn from Matt. i. 9, 
that she became the wife of Salmon the son of 
Naasson, and the mother of Boaz, Jesse’s grand- 
father. The suspicion naturally arises that Salmon 
may have been one of the spies whose life she saved, 
and that gratitude for so great a benefit Jed in his 
case to a more tender passion, and obliterated the 
memory of any past disgrace attaching to her name. 
But, however this may be, it is certain, on the au- 
thority of St. Matthew, that Rahab became the 
mother of the line from which sprung David, and 
eventually Christ; for that the Rachab mentioned 
by St. Matthew is Rahab the harlot, is as certain 
as that David in the genealogy is the same person 
as David in the books of Samuel. The attempts 
that have been made to prove Rachab different from 
Rahab, in order to get out of the chronological dif- 
ficulty, are singularly absurd. The character of 
Rahab has much and deep interest. Dismissing, as 
inconsistent with trath, the attempt to clear her 
character of stain by saying that she was only an 
innkeeper, and not a harlot, we may yet notice that 


it is very possible that to a woman of her country ( 


and religion such a calling may have implied a far 
less deviation from the standard of morality than it 
does with us, and moreover, that with a purer faith 
she seems to have entered upon a pure life. As 
a case of casuistry, her conduct in deceiving the 
king of Jericho’s messengers with a false tale, and, 
above all, in taking part against her own country-, 
men, has been much discussed. With regard to 
the first, strict truth, either in Jew or heathen, 
Was a virtue so utterly unknown before the pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel, that, as far as Rahab is 
concerned, the discussion is quite superfluous. With 
regard to her taking part against her own country- 
men, it can only be justified, but is fully justified, 
by the circumstance that fidelity to her country 
would in her case have been infidelity to God, and 
that the higher duty to her Maker eclipsed the lower 
duty to her native land, If her own life of shame 
Was in any way connected with that idolatry, one 
can readily understand what a further stimulus this 
Would give, now that her heart was purified by 
faith, to her desire for the overthrow of the nation 
to which she belonged by birth, and the establish- 
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ment of that to which she wished to belong by a 
community of faith and hope. This view of Rahab’s 
conduct is fully borne out by the references to her 
in the N, T. The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews tells us that ‘‘ by faith the harlot Rahab 
perished not with them that believed not, when she 
had received the spies with peace” (Heb. xi. 31); 
and St. James fortifies his doctrine of justification 
by works, by asking, ‘‘ Was not Rahab the harlot 


justified by works, when she had received the mes- 


sengers, and had sent them out another way?” 
(Jam, ii. 25.) And in like manner Clement of 
Rome says, ‘‘Rahab the harlot was saved for her 
faith and hospitality’ (ad Cortnth, xii.). 

Ra‘hab, a poetical name of Egypt (Ps. Ixxxix. 
10; Is. 1i.9). The same word signifies “ fierce- 
ness, insolence, pride ;” if Hebrew, when applied to 
Egypt it would indicate the national character of 
the inhabitants. Gesenius thinks it was probably 
of Egyptian origin, but accommodated to Hebrew, 
although no likely equivalent has been found in 
Coptic, or, we may add, in ancient Egyptian. 
This word occurs in a passage in Job (xxvi. 12), 
where it is usually translated, as,in the A. V., in- 
stead of being treated as a proper name, Rahab, 
as a name of Egypt, occurs once only without re- 
ference to the Exodus: this is in Ps. Ixxxvii. 4. In 
Is. xxx. 7 the name is alluded to. 

Ra‘ham. In the genealogy of the descendants of 
Caleb the son of Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 44), Raham 
is described as the son of Shema and father of 
Jorkoam. 

Ra‘hel, the more accurate form of the familiar 
name elsewhere rendered RACHEL (Jer. xxxi. 15). 

Rain. Médtdér, and also geshem, which, when it 
differs from the more common word mdtdr, signi- 
fies a more violent rain; it is also used as a generic 
term, including the early and latter rain (Jer. v. 24; 
Joel ii, 23). EaRty RAIN, the rains of the autumn, 
yéreh (Deut. xi. 14; Jer. v. 24); also méreh 
(Joel ii. 23). LaTTer Ratn, the rain of spring, 
malkésh (Prov. xvi. 15; Job xxix. 23; Jer. iii. 3; 
Hos. vi. 3; Joel ii, 23; Zech. x. 1). The early 
and latter rains are mentioned together (Deut. nm. 
14; Jer. v. 24; Joel ii, 23; Hos. vi. 3; James v. 
7). Another word, of a more poetical character, 
is rebibim, translated in our version “ showers ”’ 
Deut. xxxii. 2; Jer. iii, 3, xiv. 22; Mic. v. 7 
(Heb. 6); Ps. Ixv. 10 (Heb. 11), Ixxii. 6). The 
Hebrews have also the word zerem, expressing vio- 
lent rain, storm, tempest, accompanied with hail— 
in Job xxiv. 8, the heavy rain which comes down 
on: mountains; and sagrir, which occurs only in 
Prov. xxvii. 15, continuous and heavy rain. Ina 
country comprising so many varieties of elevation 
as Palestine, there must of necessity occur corre- 
sponding varieties of climate. For six months in 
the year no rain falls, and the harvests are gathered 
in without any of the anxiety with which we are so 
familiar lest the work be interrupted by unseason- 
able storms. There are, however, very considerable, 
and perhaps more than compensating, disadvantages 
occasioned by this long absence of rain: the whole 
land becomes dry, parched, and brown, the cisterns 
are empty, the springs and fountains fail, and the 
autumnal rains are eagerly looked for, to prepare 4 
the earth for the reception of the seed. These, 
the early rains, commence about the latter end of 
October or beginning of November, in Lebanon a 
month earlier: not suddenly but by degrees; the 
husbandman has thus the opportunity of sowing his 
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fields of wheat and barley. The rains come mostly 
from the west or south-west (Luke xii. 54), con- 
tinuing for two or three days at a time, and falling 
chiefly during the night; the wind then shifts 
round to the north or east, and several days of fine 
weather succeed (Prov. xxv. 23). During the 
months of November and December the rains con- 
tinue to fall heavily, but at intervals; afterwards 
they return, only at longer intervals, and are less 
heavy; but at no period during the winter do 
they entirely cease. January and February are the 
coldest months, and snow falls, sometimes to the 
depth of a foot or more, at Jerusalem, but it does 
not lie long ; it is very seldom seen along the coast 
and in the low plains, Rain continues to-fall more 
or less during the month of March ; it is very rare 
in April, and even in Lebanon the showers that 
occur are generally light. In the valley of the 
Jordan the barley harvest begins as early as the 
middle of April, and the wheat a fortnight later; in 
Lebanon the grain is seldom ripe before the middle 
of June. [PALESTINE.] With respect to the dis- 
tinction between the early and the latter rains, 
Robinson observes that there are not at the present 
day ‘‘ any particular periods of rain or succession of 
showers, which might be regarded as distinct rainy 
seasons. The whole period from October to March 
now constitutes only one continued season of rain 
without any regularly intervening term of pro- 
longed fine weather. Unless, therefore, there has 
been some change in the climate, the early and the 
latter rains for which the husbandman waited with 
longing, seem rather to have implied the first 
showers of autumn which revived the parched and 
thirsty soil, and prepared it for the seed; and the 
later showers of spring, which continued to re- 
fresh and forward both the ripening crops and the 
vernal products of the fields (James v, 7; Prov. 
xvi. 15).” 

Bainbow. The token of the 
covenant which God made with 
Noah when he came forth from 
the ark, that the waters should 
no more become a flood to 
destroy all flesh. The right 
interpretation of Gen. ix. 13 
seems to be that God took the 
rainbow, which had hitherto 
been but a beautiful object 
shining in the heavens when 
the sun’s rays fell on falling 
rain, and consecrated it as the 
sign of His love and the wit- 
ness of His promise (Ecclus. 
xliii. 11). The figurative and 
symbolical use of the rainbow 
as an emblem of God’s mercy 
and faithfulness must not be 
passed over. In the wondrous 
vision shown to St. John in 
the Apocalypse (Rev. iv. 3), it 
is said that “ there was a rain- 
bow round about the throne, 
in sight like unto an emerald :” 
amidst the awful vision of sur- 
passing glory is seen the symbol 
of Hope, the bright emblem of 
Mercy and of Love. 

Raisins, [Vine.] 

Rakem. “Among the de- 


scendants of Machir the son of 
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Manasseh, by his wife Maachah, are mentioned 
Ulam and Rakem, who are apparently the sons 
of Sheresh (1 Chr. vii. 16). 

Rak'kath, one of the fortified towns of Naphtali, 
named between HAMMATH and CHINNERETH (Josh, 
xix. 35). 

Rabon, one of the towns in the inheritance of 
Dan (Josh. xix. 46), apparently not far distant frow 
Joppa. 

Ram. 1. Second son of Hezron, and father of 
Amminadab (1 Chr. ii. 9, 10).—- The first-born 
of Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii, 25,.27).—8. Elihu, the 
son of Barachel the Buzite, is described as “ of 
the kindred of Ram” (Job xxxii. 2). Ewald iden- 
tifies Ram with Aram, mentioned in Gen. xxii. 21 
in connexion with Huz and Buz. 

Ram. (SHEEP; SACRIFICES.) 

Ram, Battering. This instrument of ancient 
siege operations is twice mentioned in the 0.7. 
(liz, iv. 2, xxi. 22 [27]); and as both references 
are to the battering-rams in use among the Asy- 
rians and Babylonians, it will only be necessary to 
describe those which are known from the monv- 
ments to have been employed in their sieges. ln 
attacking the walls of a fort or city, the first step 
appears to have been to form an inclined plane or 
bank of earth (comp. Ez. iv. 2, “cast 8 mount 
against it”), by which the besiegers could ieee 
their battering-rams and other engines to the foot 0 
the walls. “ The battering-rams,”’ says Mr. Layart, 
“were of several kinds. Some were joined to 
moveable towers which held warriors and armed 
men. The whole then formed one great ria aur 
building, the top of which is represented in sctlp 
tures as on a level with the walls, and even ne 
rets, of the besieged city. In some bas-reliels t 


battering-ram is without wheels; it was then pef- 
haps constructed upon the spot, and was not in- 
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tended to be moved. . . . The mode of working 
the rams cannot be determined from the Assyrian 
sculptures. It may be presumed, from the repre- 
sentations in the bas-reliefs, that they were partly 
suspended by a rope fastened to the outside of the 
machine, and that men directed and impelled them 
from within. . . . The artificial tower was usually 
occupied by two warriors: one discharged his arrows 
against the besieged, whom he was able, from his 
lofty position, to harass more effectually than if he 
had been below ; the other held up a shield for his 
companion’s defence.” 

Ra'ma, Matt. ii. 18, referring to Jer. xxxi. 15. 
The original passage alludes to a massacre of Ben- 
jamites or Ephraimites (comp. ver. 9, 18), at the 
Ramah in Benjamin or in Mount Ephraim. This 
is seized by the Evangelist and turned into a touch- 
ing reference to the slaughter of the Innocents at 
Bethlehem, near to which was (and is) the sepul- 
chre of Rachel, 

Ra'mah. <A word which in its simple or com- 
pound shape forms the name of several places in the 
Holy Land ; one of those which, like Gibeah, Geba, 
Gibeon, or Mizpeh, betrays the aspect of the country. 
As an appellative it is found only in one passage 
(Ez. xvi. 24-39), in which it occurs four times, 
each time rendered in the A. V. “high place.” 
But in later Hebrew ramtha is a recognised word 
for a hill». One of the cities of the allotment of 
Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 25). Its place in the list is 
between Gibeon and Beeroth. ‘There is a more 
precise specification of its position in the invaluable 
catalogue of the places north of Jerusalem which 
are enumerated by Isaiah os. disturbed by the 
gradual approach of the king of Assyria (Is. x. 
28-32). At Michmash he crosses the ravine; and 
then successively dislodges or alarms Geba, Ramah, 
and Gibeah of Saul. Each of these may be recog- 
nised with almost absolute certainty at the present 
day. Geba is Jeba, on the south brink of the great 
valley; and a mile and a half beyond it, directly 
between it and the main road to the city, is er-Ram 
(its name the exact equivalent of ha-Rfmah) on the 
elevation which its ancient name implies. Its dis- 
tance from the city is two hours, #. ¢. five English 
or-six Romun miles. Its position is also in close agree- 
ment with the notices of the Bible (Judg. iv. 5, xix. 
13; 1K. xv. 17, 21, 22; 2Chr. xvi. 1, 5, 6; Jer. 
xl. 1, &.). Its proximity to Gibeah is implied in 
1 Sam. xxii. 6; Hos. v. 8;. Ezr. ii. 26; Neh. vii. 
30: the last two of which passages show also that 
its people returned after the Captivity. The Ramah 
in Neh. xi. 33 occupies a different position in the 
list, and may be a distinct place situated further 
west, nearer the plain. Zr-Ram was not unknown 
to the mediaeval travellers, by some of whom it is 
recognised as Ramah, but it was reserved for Dr. 
Robinson to make the identification certain and 
complete.—2, The home of Elkanah, Samuel's father 
(1 Sam. i. 19, ii. 11), the birthplace of Samuel 
himself, his home and official residence, the site of 
his altar (vii. 17, viii. 4, xv. 34, xvi. 13, xix. 18), 
and finally his burial-place (xxv. 1, xxviii. 3). In 
the present instance it is a contracted form of Ra- 
MATHAIM-ZOPHIM. All that is directly said as to 
its situation is that it was in Mount Ephraim 
a Sam. i. 1), and this would naturally lead us to 
seek it in the neighbourhood of Shechem. But the 
whole tenor of the narrative of the public lite of 
Samuel (in connexion with which alone this Ramah 
is mentioned) is so restricted to the region of the 
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tribe of Benjamin, and to the neighbourhood of 
Gibeah the residence of Saul, that it seems impos- 
sible not to look for Samuel’s city in the same 
locality. On the other hand, the boundaries of 
Mount Ephraim are nowhere distinctly set forth. 
In the mouth of an ancient Hebrew the expression 
would mean that portion of the mountainous district 
which was at the time of speaking in the possession 
of the tribe of Ephraim. In this district, tradi- 
tion, with a truer instinct than it sometimes dis- 
plays, has placed the residence of Samuel. The 
earliest attempt to identify it is in the Onomasticon 
of Eusebius, and was not so happy. His words 
are “ Armathem Seipha: the city of Helkana and 
Samuel ; it lies near Diospolis : thence came Joseph, 
in the Gospels said to be from Arimathaea.” _Dios- 
polis is Lydda, the modern Ltidd, and the reference 
of Eusebius is no doubt to Ramleh, the well-known 
modern town two miles from Ltdd. But there is 
another tradition, that just alluded to, common to 
Moslems, Jews, and Christians, up to the present 
day, which places the residence of Samuel on the 
lofty and remarkable eminence of Neby Samuil, 
which rises four miles to the N.W. of Jerusalem, 
and which its height (greater than that of Jeru- 
salem itself), its commanding position, and its pe- 
culiar shape, render the most conspicuous object 
in all the landscapes of that district, and make the 
names of Ramah and Zophim exceedingly appro- 
priate to it. Since the days of Arculf the tradition 
appears to have been continuous. Here, then, we 
are inclined, in the present state of the evidence, to 
place the Ramah of Samuel. And there probably 
would never have been any resistance to the tradi- 
tional identification if it had not been thought ne- 
cessar'y to make the position of Ramah square with 
a passage with which it does not seem to the writer 
to have necessarily any connexion, It is usually 
assumed that the city in which Saul was anointed 
by Samuel (1 Sam. ix., x.) was Samuel's own city 
Ramah. On the assumption that Ramathaim-zophim 
was the city of Saul’s anointing, various attempts 
have been made to find a site for it in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bethlehem. (a) Gesenius suggests the 
Jebel Fureidis, four miles south-east of Bethlehem, 
the ancient Herodium, the “Frank mountain ”” of 
more modern times. (b) Dr. Robinson proposes 
Soba, in the mountains six miles west of Jerusalem, 
as the possible representative of Zophim. (c) Van 
de Velde, following the lead of Wolcott, argues for 
Rameh (or Ramet el-Khalil), a well-known site of 
ruins about two and a half miles north of Hebron. 
(d) Dr. Bonar adopts er-Rdm, which he places a 
short distance north of Bethlehem, east of Rachel’s 
sepulchre. Two suggestions in an opposite direc- 
tion must be noticed:—(a) That of Ewald, who 
places Ramathaim-zophim at Ram-allah, a mile 
west of el-Bireh, and nearly five north of Neby 
Samuil, (b) That of Schwarz, who, starting from 
Gibeah-of-Saul as the home of Kish, fixes upon 
Rameh north of Samaria and west of Sanur, which 
he supposes also to be Ramoth or Jarmuth, the 
Levitical city of Issachar.=-8. One of the nineteen 
fortified places of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 36) named 
between Adamah and Hazor. It would appear, if 
the order of the list may be accepted, to have been 
in the mountainous country N.W. of the Lake of 
Gennesareth. In this district a place bearing the 
name of Rameh has been discovered by Dr. Robin- 
son. It lies on the main track between Akka and 
the north end of the Sea of Galilee, and about eight 
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miles E.S.E. of Safed.——4. One of the landmarks on 
the boundary (A. V. “ coast’’) of Asher (Josh. xix. 
29), apparently between Tyre and Zidon. Two 
places of the same name have been discovered in the 
district allotted to Asher; the one east of Tyre, and 
within about three miles of it, the other more than 
ten miles off, and south-east of the same city. If 
either of these places represent the Ramah in ques- 
tion, it certainly seems safer to identify it with that 
nearest to Tyre and the sea-coast.—5. By this name 
in 2 K. viii. 29 and 2 Chr. xxii. 6, only, is desig- 
nated RAMOTH-GILEAD,.—-6. A place mentioned in 
the catalogue of those re-inhabited by the Ben- 
jamites after their return from the Captivity (Neh. 
xi. 33). It may be the Ramah of Benjamin (above, 
No. 1) or the Ramah of Samuel, but its position in 
the list (remote from Geba, Michmash, Bethel, 
ver, 31, comp. Ezr, ii. 26, 28) seems to remove it 
further west, to the neighbourhood of Lod, Hadid, 
and Ono. The situation of the modern Ramleh 
agrees very well with this, a town too important 
and too well placed not to have existed in the ancient 
times, 

Ra'‘math-Le‘hi. The name which purports to 
have been bestowed by Samson on the scene of his 
slaughter of the thousand Philistines with the jaw- 
bone (Judg. xv.17). ‘‘ He cast away the jaw-bone 
out of his hand, and called that place ‘ Ramath- 
lehi,’”’—as if “heaving of the jaw-bone.” But 
Gesenius has pointed out that as they at present 
stand the words are exactly parallel to Ramath- 
mizpeh and Ramath-negeb, and mean the “height 
of Lechi.” : 

Ra'math-Miz'peh. A place mentioned, in Josh. 
xiii. 26 only, in the specification of the territory 
of Gad, apparently as one of its northern landmarks, 
There is no reason to doubt that it ts the same 
place with that early sanctuary at which Jacob and 
Laban set up their cairn of stones, and which re- 
ceived the names of MIZPEH, Galeed, and Jegar 
Sahadutha: and it seems very probable that all 
these are identical with Ramoth-Gilead, so notorious 
in the later history of the nation. 

Ra'math of the South, more accurately Ramah 
of the South. One of the towns in the allotment 
of Simeon (Josh. xix. 8), apparent at its extreme 
south limit. It appears from this passage to have 
been another name for BAALATH-BEER, Van de 
Velde takes it as identical with Ramath-Lehi, which 
he finds at Tell el-Lekiyeh; but this appears to be 
too far south. It is in all probability the same 
place as SouTH RaMOTH (1 Sam. xxx. 27). 

Ramatha'im-Zo'phim. The full form of the 
name of the town in which Elkanah, the father of 
the prophet Samuel, resided. It is given in its 
complete shape in the Hebrew text and A. V. but 
once (1 Sam. i. 1). Elsewhere (i. 19, ii. 11, vii. 
17, viii. 4, xv. 34, xvi. 13, xix. 18, 19, 22, 23, xx. 
1, xxv. 1, xxviii. 3) it occurs in the shorter form 
ot Ramah. [RaMAH, 2.] Ramathaim, if inter- 
preted as a Hebrew word, is dual— the double 
eminence.”” This may point to a peculiarity in the 
shape or nature of the place, or may be an instance 
of the tendency, familiar to all students, which 
exists in language to force an archaic or foreign 
name into an intelligible form. Of the force of 

Zophim ” no probable explanation has been given. 
It was an ancient name on the east of Jordan 
(Num. xxili, 14), and there, as here, was attached 
to an eminence. Even without the testimony of 
the LXX. there is no doubt, from the narrative 
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itself, that the Ramah of Samuel—where he lived, 
built an altar, died, and was buried —was the same 
place as the Ramah or Ramathaim-Zophim in which 
he was born. Of its position nothing, or next to 
nothing, can be gathered from the narrative. It 
was in Mount Ephraim (1 Sam. i. 1), It had ap 
parently attached to it a place called Natori (xix. 
18, &c., xx. 1); and it had also in its neighbour 
hood a great well, known as the well of Has-Sechu 
(xix. 22), But unfortunately these scanty parti- 
culars throw no light on its situation. In the 4th 
century Ramathaim-Zophim was located near Dics- 
polis (Lydda), probably at Ramleh; but that is 
quite untenable, and quickly disappeared in favour 
of another, probably older, certainly more probable 
tradition, which placed it on the lofty and remarkable 
hill four miles N.W. of Jerusalem, known to the 
early pilgrims and Crusaders as Saint Samuel and 
Mont Joye. It is now universally designated 
Neby Samwil—the “ Prophet Samuel.” [Ranay, 
No. 2. 

itavathom, One of the three “ governments” 
which were added to Judaea by king Demetrius 
Nicator, out of the country of Samaria (1 Mac. 
xi, 34). It no doubt derived its name from a town 
of the name of RaMaTHAIM, probably that r- 
nowned as the birthplace of Samuel the Prophet, 
though this cannot be stated with certainty. 

Ra'mathite, the. Shimei the Ramathite had 
charge of the royal vineyards of King David (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 27). The name implies that he was native 
of a place called Ramah, but there is no tradition 
or other due by which the particular Ramsh to 
which this worthy belonged can be identified. , 

Ram’eses, or Raam'ses, a city and district : 
Lower Egypt. There can be no reasonable doa 
that the same city is designated by the Ramests 
and Raamses of the Heb. text, and that this ws 
the chief place of the land of Rameses, all the par 
sages referring to the same region. The first men 
tion of Rameses is in the narrative of the setting 


former, as appears from a 
rallel focsnge (6). The name next occurs de 
of one of the two store-cities built for the 1 it) 
who first oppressed the children of Israel (Ex. 1 . 
There can be no doubt that Raamses 1 rept 
the land of Goshen, In the narrative of the ; 
we rend of Rameses as SS fi 5). 
journey (Ex. xii. 37; see um. : 

if then we suppose Rameses or Raamses ae 
been the chief town of the land of Rames, rel 
Goshen itself or a district of it, we have to 
vour to determine its situation. Lepsius ra 
that Aboo-Kesheyd is on the site of Rameses. viced 
reasons are, that in the LXX. Herodpolis Ae He. 
in the land of Rameses, in a passage hai se 
only mentions ‘the land of Goshen ( ie 
28), and that there is a monolithic grovP, te aa 
Kesheyd representing Tum, and Ka, aes hi 
them, Rameses II., who was probably ition of 
shipped. The Biblical narrative of the wan of the 
Rameses, seems to point to the western ae 4 pert 
land of Goshen, since two full marches, 0 1). 
at least of a third, brought the Israelites vans 1 
town to the Red Sea; and the narraliv a ais 
indicate a route for the chief part directly 
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the sean. The one fact that Aboo-Kesheyd is within 
about eight miles of the ancient head of the gulf, 
seems to us fatal to Lepsius’s identification. There 
is good reason to suppose that many cities in Egypt 
bore this name. 

Rames'se = RAMESES (Jud. i. 9). 

Rami'ah. A layman of Israel, one of the sons 
of Parosh (Ezr, x. 25). 

Ra'moth. One of the four Levitical cities of 
Issachar according to the catalogue in 1 Chr. 
(vi. 73). 

Ra'moth. An Israelite layman, of the sons of 
Bani (Ezr. x. 29). 

Ra'moth Gil’ead, the “heights of Gilead.” One 
of the great fastnesses on the east of Jordan, and 
the key to an important district, as is evident not 
only from the direct statement of 1 K. iv. 13, that 
it commanded the regions of Argob and of the towns 
of Jair, but also from the obstinacy with which it 
was attacked and defended by the Syrians and Jews 
in the reigns of Ahab, Ahaziah, and Joram. It 
seems probable that it was identical with Ramath- 
Mizpeh (Josh. xiii. 26), which again there is every 
reason to believe occupied the spot on which Jacob 
had made his covenant with Laban. It was the city 
of refuge for the tribe of Gad (Deut. iv. 43; Josh. 
xx, 8, xxi. 38). We next encounter it as the re- 
sidence of one of Solomon’s commissariat officers 
(1 K, iv. 13). In the second Syrian war Ramoth- 
Gilead played a conspicuous part. During the in- 
vasion related in 1 K, xv. 20, or some subsequent 
incursion, this important place had been seized by 
Benhadad J. from Omri. The incidents of Ahab’s 
expedition are well known. During Ahaziah’s short 
reign we hear nothing of it, it probably remained in 
possession of the Syrians till the suppression of the 
Moabite rebellion gave Joram time to renew the 
siege. He was more fortunate than Ahab. The 
town was taken by Israel, and held in spite of all 
the efforts of Hazael (who was now on the throne 
of Damascus) to regain it (2 K. ix. 14). Hence- 
forward Ramoth-Gilead disappears from our view. 
Eusebius and Jerome specify the position of Ramoth 
as 15 miles from Philadelphia (Amman). In this 
case they are at variance with each other, Eusebius 
placing it west, and Jerome east of Philadelphia. 
The latter position is obviously untenable. The 
former is nearly that of the modern town of es-Sult, 
which Gesenius proposes to identify with Ramoth- 
Gilead. Ewald, indeed, proposes a site further 
north as more probable. He suggests Reimun, a 
few miles west of Jerash. The position assigned 
to it by Eusebius answers tolerably well for a site 
bearing the name of Je?dd, exactly identical with 
the ancient Hebrew Gilead, which is mentioned by 

tzen as four or five miles north of es-Salt. And 
dire this situation is not very far from the 

ruth, 

Ra'moth in Gil'ead, Deut. iv. 43; Josh. xx. 8, 
xxl. 38; 1K. xxii, 3. Elsewhere the shorter form, 
RaMOTH GILEAD, is used. 

Horns. [CorNET; JUBILEE. 

Rams’ Skins dyed red formed part 3 the ma- 
terials that the Israelites were ordered to present as 
offerings for the making of the Tabernacle (Ex. 
Xv. 5); of which they served as one of the inner 
coverings. There is no doubt that the A. V., fol- 
lowing the LXX. and Vulgate, and the Jewish 
interpreters, is correct. The original words, it is 
true, admit of being rendered thus—‘ skins of red 
yams," The red ram is by Ham, Smith identified 
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aS) the Aoudad sheep (Ammotragus Tragela- 
us). 

Ra'pha. Son of Binea, among the descendants 
of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 37). 

Raph‘ael. ‘‘One of the seven holy angels which 
.+.~go in and out before the glory of the Holy 
One” (Tob. xii. 15). According to another Jewish 
tradition, Raphael was one of the four angels which 
stood round the throne of God (Michael, Uriel, 
Gabriel, Raphael). In Tobit he appears as the 
guide and counsellor of Tobias. 

Rapha'im. The name of an ancestor of Judith 
(Jud. viii. 1). 

Ra'phon. A city of Gilead, under the walls of 
which Judas Maccabaeus defeated Timotheus (1 
Macc. v. 37 only). It may have been identical 
with Raphana, which is mentioned by Pliny as one 
of the cities of the Decapolis, but with no specifica- 
tion of its position. In Kiepert’s map accompany- 
ing Wetzstein’s Hauran, &c. (1860), a place named 
Er-Rafe is marked. If Er-Réfe be Raphana we 
should expect to find large ruins, 

Ra'‘phu. The father of Palti, the Benjamite 
spy (Num. xiii. 9). 

Ras'ses, Children of. One of the nations whose 
country was ravaged by Holofernes in his approach 
to Judaea (Jud. ii. 23 only). The old Latin 
version reads Thiras et Rasis. Wolff restores the 
original Chaldee text of the passage as Thars and 
Rosos, and compares the latter name with Rhosus, 
a place on the Gulf of Issus, 

Rath’umus. “ Rathumus the story writer” of 
1 Esd. ii. 16, 17, 25. 30, is the same as “ REHUM 
the chancellor” of Ezr. iv. 8, 9, 17, 23. 

Raven, the well-known bird of that name which 
is mentioned in various passages in the Bible. 
There is no doubt that the Heb. ’éréb is correctly 
translated. This bird was not allowed as food by 
the Mosaic law (Lev. xi. 15). The word ’éréb is 
doubtless used in a generic sense, and includes other 
species of the genus Corvus, such as the crow (C. 
corone), and the hooded crow (C. cornic). The 
LXX. and Vulg. differ materially from the Hebrew 
and our Authorised Version in Gen. viii. 7, for 
whereas in the Hebrew we read “that the raven 
went forth to and fro [from the ark] until the waters. 
were dried up,” in the two old versions named 


‘above, together with the Syriac, the raven is repre- 


sented as “not returning until the water was dried 
from off the earth.” The subject of Elijah’s sus- 
tenance at Cherith by means of ravens has given 
occasion to much fanciful speculation. It has been 
attempted to show that the ’érébim (‘‘ ravens” 

were the people of Orbo, a small town near Cherith. 
Others have found in the ravens merely merchants ; 
while Michaelis has attempted to show that Elijah 
merely plundered the. ravens’ nests of hares and 
other game! To the fact of the raven being a com- 
mon bird in Palestine, and to its habit of flying 
restlessly about in constant search for food to satisfy 
its voracious appetite, may perhaps be traced the 
reason for its being selected by our Lord and the 
inspired writers as the especial object of God's 
providing care. The raven belongs to the order 
Insessores, family Corvidae. 

BRa'zis. ‘One of the elders of Jerusalem,” who 
killed himself under peculiarly terrible circum- 
stances, that he might not fall ‘into the hands of 
the wicked” (2 Macc. xiv. 37-46). In dying he 
is reported to have expressed his faith in a resur- 
rection (ver. 46). This act of suicide, which was 
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wholly alien to the spirit of the Jewish law and 
people, has been the subject of considerable discus- 
sion. 

Razor. [Besides other usages, the practice of 
shaving the head after the completion of a vow, 
must have created among the Jews a necessity for 
the special trade of a barber (Num. vi. 9, 18, viii. 
7; Lev. xiv. 8; Judg. xiii. 5; Is. vii, 20; Ez. v. 1; 
Acts xviii, 18). The instruments of his work were 
probably, as in modern times, the razor, the basin, 
the mirror, and perhaps also the scissors (see 2 Sam. 
xiv. 26). Like the Levites, the Egyptian priests 
were accustomed to shave their whole bodies. 

Reai’a. A Reubenite, son of Micah, and appar- 
ently prince of his tribe (1 Chr. v. 5). The name 
is identical with 

Reai‘ah, 1. A descendant of Shubal, the son of 
Judah (1 Chr. iv. 2),—-%. The children of Reaiah 
were a family of Nethinim who returned from Ba- 
bylon with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 47 ; Neh. vii. 50). 

Re'ba. One of the five kings of the Midianites 
slain by the children of Israel in their avenging 
expedition, when Balaam fell (Num. xxxi. 8; Josh. 
xiii, 21). 

Rebeo'ca. The Greek form of the name RE- 
DEKAH (Rom. ix. 10 only), 

Rebek'ah, daughter of Bethuel (Gen. xxii. 23) 
and sister of Laban, married to Isaac, her father's 
cousin, She is first presented to us in the ac- 
count of the mission of Eliezer to Padan-aram 
(Gen. xxiv.), in which his interview with Rebekah, 
her consent and marriage are related. For nineteen 
years she was childless: then, after the prayers of 
Isaac and her journey to inquire of the Lord, Esau 
and Jacob were born, and while the younger was 
more particularly the companion and favourite of 
his mother (xxv. 19-28) the elder became a grief 
of mind to her (xxvi. 35). When Isaac was driven 
by a famine into the lawless country of the Philis- 
tines, Rebekah’s beauty became, as was apprehended, 
a source of danger to her husband. It was pro- 
bably a considerable time afterwards when Rebekah 
suggested the deceit that was practised by Jacob on 
his blind father. She directed and aided him in 
carrying it out, foresaw the probable consequence 
of Esau’s anger, and prevented it by moving Isaac 
to send Jacob away to Padan-aram (xxvii.) to her 
own kindred (xxix. 12). It has been conjectured 
that she died during Jacob's sojourn in Padan-aram. 
St. Paul (Rom. ix. 10) refers to her as being made 
acquainted with the purpose of God regarding her 
children before they were born. 

Re'chab. 1. The father or ancestor of Jeho- 
nadab (2 K. x. 15, 23; 1 Chr. ii. 55; Jer. xxxv. 
G-19), identified by some writers with Hobab.— 
2. One of the two “ captains of bands,’ whom Ish- 
bosheth took into his service, and who conspired to 
murder him (2 Sam. iv. 2).—8. The father of 
Malchiah, ruler of part of Beth-haccerem (Neh. 
iii. 14). | 

Re'chabites. The tribe thus named appears 
before us, in one memorable scene. Their history 
before and after it lies in some obscurity.—(I.) In 
1 Chr. ii. 55, the house of Rechab is identified with 
a section of the Kenites, who came into Canaan 
with the Israelites and retained their nomadic habits, 
and the name of Hammath is mentioned as the 
patriarch of the whole tribe. It has been inferred 
from this passage that the descendants of Rechab 
belonged tu a branch of the Kenites settled from 
the first at Jubez in Judah. But it is more pro- 
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bable that this passage refers to the locality ocen- 
pied by the Rechubites after their return from the 
captivity. Of Rechab himself nothing is known. 
He may have been the father, he may have bten 
the remote ancestor of Jehonadab. The name may 
have pointed, as in the robber-chief of 2 Sam. ir. 
2, to a conspicuous form of the wild Bedouin life, 
and Jehonadab, the son of the Rider, may have 
been, in part at least, for that reason, the companion 
and friend of the fierce captain of Israel who drives 
as with the fury of madness (2 K, ix. 20), Boulduc 
infers from 2 K. ii. 12, xiii. 14, that the two great 
prophets Elijah and Elisha were known, each ot 
them in his time, as the chariot (Receb) of Israel. 
He infers from this that the special disciples of the 
prophets, who followed them in all their austerity, 
were known as the “sons of the chariot,” B nd 
Receb, and that afterwards, when the original 
meaning had been lost sight of, this was taken asa 
patronymic, and referred to an unknown Rechab. 
—(II.) The personal history of JEHONADAB has 
been dealt with elsewhere. He and his people had 
all along been worshippers of Jehovah, circum- 
cised though not reckoned as belonging to Israel, 
and probably therefore not considering themselves 
bound by the Mosaic law and ritual. The worship 
of Baal was accordingly not less offensive to them 
than to the Israelites. The luxury and Hicence of 
Phoenician cities threatened the destruction of the 
simplicity of their nomadic life (Amos it. 7,8, ie 
3-6). A protest was needed against both evils, an 
as in the case of Elijah, and of the Nazantes of 
Amos ii. 11, it took the form of asceticism. There 
was to be a more rigid adherence than ever to the 
old Arab life. They were to drink no wine, por 
build house, nor sow seed, nor plant vineyard, nor 
have any. ll their days they were to dwell in 
tents, as remembering that they were sea aere 
the land (Jer. xxav. 6,7). This was to be 
condition of their retaining a distinct tribal a. 
For two centuries and a half they oe i 
fully to this rule. The Nabathaeans and vl fh 
supply us with a striking parallel. —{IlI.) fe 
vasion of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar in B.C. A 
drove the Rechabites from their tents. arte 
ferences may be safely drawn from the facts 0 fen 
xxxv, The names of the Rechabites wee 
they continued to be worshippers of cenaeeh ri 
are already known to the prophet. One of Nae 
(ver. 3) bears the same name. | Their Te 
zarite life gained for them admission into the aye 
of the Lord, into one of the chambers gc they 
priests and Levites, within its precincts. a ne 
are tempted and are proof against the seed = 
The history of this trial ends with a speci ‘gait 
ing: “ Jonadab, the son of Rechab, shall ” 19) 
a man to stand before me for ever (ver. till 
The words “to stand before me, or eer ted 
liturgical. ‘The Rechabites were solemnly 207" 
into the families of Israel, and were may It a 


their after-history in I leek 
(1.) We have the singular heading of ie cat 
in the LXX. version, indicating that the | ) There 
Jonadab” shared the captivity of Israel. : Ss es in 
is the significant mention of s son 0 he priest 
Neh. iii. 14, as co-operating with ¢ . a 
Levites, and princes in the restoratiot 0 ieee 
of Jerusalem. (3.) The mention of tt ae “i 
Rechab in 1 Chr. ii. 55, though not w! 
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culty, points, there can be little doubt, to the same 
The Rechabites have become Scribes. 
They give themselves to a calling which, at the 
time of the return from Babylon was chiefly if not 
exclusively, in the hands of Levites. The close 
juxtaposition of the Rechabites with the descendants 
of David in 1 Chr. iii. 1, shows also in how honour- 
able an esteem they were held at the time when 
that book was compiled. (4.) The account of the 


conclusion. 


martyrdom of James the Just given by Hegesippus, 


brings the name of the Rechabites once more before 


us, and in a very strange connexion. While the 


Scribes and Pharisees were stoning him, “ one of 


the priests of the sons of Rechab, the son of Re- 
chabim, who are mentioned by Jeremiah the pro- 
phet,” cried out, protesting against the crime. We 
may accept Hegesippus as an additional witness to 
the existence of the Rechabites as a recognised body 
up to the destruction of Jerusalem, sharing in the 
ritual of the Temple. (5.) Some later notices are 
not without interest. njamin of Tudela in the 
12th century mentions that near El Jubar (=Pum- 
beditha) he found Jews who were named Rechabites. 
They tilled the ground, kept flocks and herds, ab- 
stained from wine and flesh, and gave tithes to 
teachers who devoted themselves to studying the 
Law, and weeping for Jerusalem. A later tra- 
veller, Dr. Wolff, gives a yet stranger and more 
detailed report. The Jews of Jerusalem and Yemen 
told him that he would find the Rechabites of Jer. 
xxxv, living near Mecca. When he came near 
Senan he came in contact with a tribe, the Beni- 
Khaibr, who identified themselves with the sons of 
Jonadab. With one of them, Mousa, Wolff con- 
versed, In a later journal he mentions a second 
interview with Mousa, describes them as keeping 
strictly to the old rule, calls them now by the name 
of the B’né-Arhab, and says that B’né Israel of 
the tribe of Dan live with them. It has been 
thought right to give these statements for what 
they are worth. 

Re'chah. In 1 Chr. iv. 12, Beth-rapha, Paseah, 
and Tehinnah the father, or founder, of Ir-nahash, 
are said to have been “ the men of Rechah.” 

Recorder, an officer of high rank in the Jewish 
state, exercising the functions, not simply of an an- 
nalist, but of chancellor or president of the privy 
council. In David's court the recorder appears 
among the high officers of his household (2 Sam. viii. 
16, xx. 24; 1 Chr. xviii. 15). In Solomon’s, he is 
coupled with the three secretaries, and is mentioned 
last, probably as being their president (1 K. iv. 3; 
comp. 2 K, xviii. 18, 37; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 8). 

Red Sea. The sea known to us as the Red Sea 
was by the Israelites called “ the sea” (Ex. xiv. 2, 
9, 16, 21, 28; xv. 1, 4,8, 10, 19; Josh. xxiv. 6, 
7; and many other passages); and specially “ the 
sea of sph” (Ex. x. 19; xiii. 18; xv. 4, 22; xxiii. 
31; Num. xiv. 25; &c.). It is also perhaps written 
siphéh in Num, xxi. 14, rendered ‘ Red Sea” in 
A. V.; and in like manner, in Deut. i. 1, stph. The 
LXX. always render it 4 épu@pa @ddAagca (except 
in Judg. xi. 16). Of the names of this sea (1.) 
yam signifies “the sea,” or any sea. It is also 
applied to the Nile (exactly as the Arabic bahr is so 
applied) in Nah, iii. 8. (2.) yam-siph. The 
meaning of sph, and the reason of its being applied 
to this sea, have given rise to much learned contro- 
versy. Gesenius renders it rush, reed, sea-weed. 
It is mentioned in the O. T. almost always in con- 
nexion with the sea of the Exodus; it also occurs in 


earliest (European) 
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the narrative of the exposure of Moses (Ex. ii. 3), 
and in Is, xix. 6, where it is rendered “flag” in 
the A.V. It only occurs in one place besides those 
already referred to: in Jon. ii. 5(A.V. “ weeds’), 
The stiph of the sea, it seems quite certain, is a sea- 
weed resembling wool. Such sea-weed is thrown 
up abundantly on the shores of the Red Sea. But 
it may have been also applied to any substance re- 
sembling wool, produced by a fluvial rush, such as 
the papyrus, and hence by a synecdoche to such rush 
itself. (3.) yedr, signifies “a river.” It seems 
to apply to “a great river,” or the like, and also to 
‘San arm of the sea;” and perhaps to “a sea” ab- 
solutely ; like the Arabic bahr. Gesenius says it is 
almost exclusively used of the Nile. From a com- 
parison of all the passages in which it occurs there 
appears to be no reason for supposing that yeér ap- 
plies exclusively to the Nile. In the passages re- 
lating to the exposure of Moses it appears to apply 
to the ancient extension of the Red Sea towards 
Tanis (ZOAN, Avaris), or to be the ancient canal 
through which the water of the Nile passed to the 
“tongue of the Egyptian Sea.” (4.) 4 épudpd 
@dAacoa, The origin of this appellation has been 
the source of more specniation even than the ob- 
scure siph; for it lies more within the range of 
general scholarship. The authors of theories con- 
cerning it may be divided into two schools, ‘The 
first have ascribed it to some natural phenomenon ; 
such as the singularly red appearance of the moun- 
tains of the western coast; the red colour of the 
water sometimes caused by the presence of zo- 
ophites ; the red coral of the sea; the red sea-weed ; 


and the red storks that have been seen in great 


numbers, &c. 
find an etymological derivation. 


The second have endeavoured to 
Of these the 
writers proposed a derivation 


from Edom, “ red,” by the Greeks translated liter- 


ally. The Greeks and Romans tell us that the sea 
received its name from a great king, Erythras, who 


reigned in the adjacent country: the stories that 


have come down to us appear to be distortions of 


the tradition that Himyer was the name of appar- 
ently the chief family of Arabia Felix, the great 
South-Arabian kingdom, whence the Himyerites, 


and Homeritae. Himyer appears to be derived from 


the Arabic “ ahmar,” red. We can scarcely doubt, 
on these etymological grounds, the connexion between 
the Phoenicians and the Himyerites, or that in this 
is the true origin of the appellation of the Red Sea, 
But when the ethnological side of the question is. 
considered, the evidence is much strengthened. The 
South-Arabian kingdom was a Joktanite (or Shem- 
ite) nation mixed with a Cushite. The Red Sea, 
therefore, was most probably the Sea of the Red men. 
— Ancient Limits—The most important change 
in the Red Sea has been the drying up of its north- 
ern extremity, ‘the tongue of the Egyptian Sea.” 
The land about the head of the gulf has risen, and 
that near the Mediterranean become depressed. The 
head of the gulf has consequently retired gradually 
since the Christian era. Thus the prophecy ot 
Isaiah has been fulfilled (xi. 15, xix. 5): the tongue 
of the Red Sea has dried up for a distance of at least 
50 miles from its ancient head, An ancient canal 
conveyed the waters of the Nile to the Red Sea. 
flowing through the Wddi-t-Tumeylat, and irrigat~ 
ing with its system of water-channels a large extent 
of country. ‘The drying up of the head of the gulf. 
appears to have been one of the chief causes of the 
neglect and ruin of this canal, The country, for 
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the distance above indicated, is now a desert of 
gravelly sand, with wide patches about the old sea- 
bottom, of rank marsh Jand, now called the‘ Bitter 
Lakes,” At the northern extremity of this salt 
waste is a small lake sometimes called the lake of 
Herodpolis: the lake is now Birket et-Tims¢h, “ the 
lake of the Crocodile,” and is supposed to mark the 
ancient head of the gulf. The canal that connected 
this with the Nile was of Pharaonic origin. It was 
anciently known as the ‘ Fossa Regum,” and the 
‘“‘canal of Hero.’”” The time at which the canal 
was extended, after the drying up of the head of the 
gulf, to the present head is uncertain, but it must 
have been late, and probably since the Mohammedan 
conquest, Traces of the ancient channel through- 
out its entire length to the vicinity of Bubastis, 
exist at intervals in the present day. The land north 
of the ancient head of the gulf is a plain of heavy 
sand, merging into marsh-land near the Mediter- 
ranean coast, and extending to Palestine. This 
region, including Wéddi-t-Tumeyldt, was probably 
the frontier land occupied in part by the Israelites, 
and open to the incursions of the wild tribes of the 
Arabian desert.—-Physical Description.—In extreme 
length the Red Sea stretches from the Straits of Bab 
el-Mendeb (or rather Rés Bab el-Mendeb) in lat. 
12° 40’ N., to the modern head of the Gulf of Suez, 
lat. 30° N. Its greatest width may be stated 
roughly at about 200 geographical miles; this is 
about lat. 16° 30’, but the navigable channel is 
here really narrower than in some other portions. 
From shore to shore, its narrowest part is at Rds 
Bends, lat. 24°, on the African coast, to Ris Be- 
reedee opposite, a little north of Yembo’, the port of 
El-Medeeneh ; and thence northwards to Rds Mo- 
hammad, the sea maintains about the same average 
width of 100 geographical miles. At Ras Moham- 
‘mad, the Red Sea is split by the granitic peninsula 
of Sinai into two gulfs: the westernmost, or Gulf 
of Suez, is now about 130 geographical miles in 
length, with an average width of about 18, though 
it contracts to less than 10 miles: the easternmost, 
or Gulf of El-’Akabeh, is only about 90 miles long, 
from the Straits of Tirdn, to the ’Akabeh, and of 
proportionate narrowness. In mid-channel, exclus- 
ive of the Gulf of Suez, there is generally a width 
of 100 miles clear, except the Daedalus reef. The 
bottom in deep soundings is in most places sand and 
stones, from Suez as far as Juddah ; and thence to 
the straits it is commonly mud. The deepest 
sounding in the excellent Admiralty chart is 1054 
fathoms, in lat. 22° 30’. Journeying southwards 
from Suez, on our left is the peninsula of Sinai: on 
the right, is the desert coast of Egypt, of limestone 
formation like the greater part of the Nile valley in 
Egypt, the cliffs on the sea-margin stretching land- 
wards in a great rocky plateau, while more inland 
a chain of volcanic mountains (beginning about lat, 
28° 4’ and running south) rear their lofty peaks at 
intervals above the limestone, generally about 15 
miles distant. This coast is especially interesting 
in a Biblical point of view, for here were some of 
the earliest’ monasteries of the Eastern Church, and 
in those secluded and barren mountains lived very 
early Christian hermits, South of the “ Elba” 
chain, the country gradually sinks to a plain, until 
it rises to the highland of Geeddn, lat. 15°, and 
thence to the straits extends a chain of low moun- 
tains, The greater part of the African coast of the 
Red Sea is sterile, sandy, and thinly peopled. The 
., , Gulf of El-"Akabeh (s.¢. “of the Mountain-road ”) 
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is the termination of the long valley of the Ghér or 
*Arabah that runs northwards to the Dead Sea. It 
is itself a narrow valley; the sides are lofty and 
precipitous mountains, of entire harrenness; the bot- 
tom isa river-like running nearly straight for 
its whole length of about 90 miles. It has the ap- 
pearance of a narrow deep ravine, extending nearly 
a hundred miles in a straight direction. The west- 
ern shore is the peninsula of SINAI. The sea, from 
its dangers, and sterile shores, is entirely destitute 
of boats. The Arabian coast outside the Gulf of 
the 'Akabeh is skirted by the rafige of Arabian 
mountains, which in some few places approach the 
sea, but generally leave a belt of coast country, 
called Tihameh, or the Ghor, like the Shephlsh of 
Palestine. This tract is generally a sandy parched 
plain, thinly inhabited ; these characteristics being 
especially strong in the north. The mountains of 
the Hejdz consist of ridges running parallel towards 
the interior, and increasing in height as they recede. 
The distant ranges have a rugged pointed outline, 
and are granitic; nearer the sea many of the hills 
are fossiliferous limestone, while the beach hills 
consist of light-coloured sandstone, fronted by and 
containing large quantities of shells and masses of 
coral, The more remarkable mountains are Jebel 
’Eyn-Unna, 6090 ft. high near the Straits; 8 little 
further south, and close to Mo’eyleh, are mountains 
rising from 6330 to 7700 ft. A little north of 
Yembo’ is a remarkable group, the pyramidal moun- 
tains of Agatharchides ; and beyond, about 25 miles 
distant rises J. Radwa.. Further south, J. Subh is 
remarkable for its magnitude and elevation, which 
is greater than any other between Yembo’ and Jid- 
dah; and still further, but about 80 miles aor 
from the coast, J. Ras el-Kura rises behind the Holy 
city, Mekkeh, The chain continues the whale 
of the sea, terminating in the highlands of 
Yemen. The coast-line itself, or Tihdmeh, 

of Yembo’, is of moderate elevation, varying ce 
50 to 100 feet, with no beach. To the south me 
[to Juddah] it is more sandy and less elevated. 
coral of the Red Sea is remarkably greene a 
beautifully coloured and variegated. ‘The ¢ te 
navigation of the Red Sea (passing by Gas 
torical Phoenicians) is mentioned by Herodotus. 
“ Sesostris (Rameses II.) was the first who, Pood 
the Arabian Gulf in a fleet of long vessels, a 
under his authority the inhabitants of the pace 
bordering the Erythraean Sea.’ Three cen 
later, Solomon’s navy was built “in et 
which is beside Eloth, on the shore of the I 08) 
(Yam S@ph), in the land of Edom” (1 one : 
It is possible that the sea has retired a hie 
Suez, and that Eziongeber is now dry to go to 
shaphat also “made ships of Tharshi sha bles 
Ophir for gold: but they went not, a 3). The 
were broken at Eziongeber” (1 K. xxl. : 8 aie 
scene of this wreck has been supposed ts of the 
Dhahab. The fashion of the ancient ee i 
Red Sea, or of the Phoenician ships of Soins. 
unknown. From Pliny we learn that seca 
were of papyrus and like the boats of the sae 
this statement was in some measure mn description, 
precise and curious 18 El-Makreezee of the 
written in the first half of the 15th ppaant ait 
ships that sailed from Eydhdb on the Leer pil- 
to Juddah: ‘* Their ‘ jelebehs, berger them, 
grims on the coast, have not a a vith fibre, 
but their planks are sewed together Ws iy 
which is taken from the cocoanut-tree, 
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caulk them with the fibres of the wood of the date 
palm; then they ‘pay’ them with butter, or 
the oil of the palma Christi, or with the fat of 
the kirsh (squalus carcharias), . . . . The sails of 
these jelebehs are of mats made of the dém-palm.” 
The fleets appear to have sailed about the autumnal 
equinox, and returned in December or the middle of 
January. The Red Sea, as it possessed for many 
centuries the most important sea-trade of the East, 
contained ports of celebrity. Of these, Elath and 
Eziongeber alone appear to be mentioned in the 
Bible. The Herodpolite Gulf is of the chief in- 
terest: it was near to Goshen; it was the scene of 
the of the Red Sea; and it was the “ tongue 
of the Egyptian Sea.” It was also the seat of the 
Egyptian trade in this sea and to the Indian Ocean. 
Herodpolis is doubtless the same as Hero, and its 
site is probably identified with the modern Aboo- 
Kesheyd, at the head of the old gulf. Suez is a 
poor town, and has only an unsafe anchorage, with 
very shoal water. On the shore of the Herodpolite 
gulf was also Arsinoé, founded by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus: its site has not been settled. Berenice, 
founded by the same, on the southern frontier of 
Egypt, rose to importance under the Ptolemies and 
the Romans: it is now of no note. On the western 
coast was also the anchorage of Myos Hormos, a 
little north of the modern town El-Kuseyr, which 
now forms the point of communication with the old 
route to Coptos. On the Arabian coast the prin- 
cipal ports are Mu'eyleh, Yembo’ (the port of El- 
Medeeneh), Juddah (the port of Mekkeh), and 
Mukha, by us commonly written Mocha, The 
commerce of the Red Sea was, in very ancient times, 
unquestionably great. The earliest records tell of 
the ships of the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, and the 
Aabs. But the shoaling of the head of the gulf 
rendered the navigation, always dangerous, more 
difficult ; it destroyed the former anchorages and 
made it necessary to carry merchandise across the 
tlesert to the Nile. This change appears to have 
been one of the main causes of the decay of the 
commerce of Egypt. Since the time of Mohammad 
the Red Sea trade has been insignificant. 

Red Sea, Passage of. The passage of the Red 
Sea was the'crisis of the Exodus. The points that 
arise are the place of the passage, the narrative, and 
the importance of the event in Biblical history. 1. 
It is usual to suppose that the most northern place 
at which the Red Sea could have been crossed is the 
present head of the Gulf of Suez, This supposition 
depends upon the erroneous idea that in the time of 
Moses the gulf did not extend further to the north- 
Ward than at present. An examination of the 
country north of Suez has shown, however, that 
the sea has receded many miles, The old bed is 
indicated by the Birket-et-Timséh, or ‘ Lake of the 
Crocodile,” and the more southern Bitter Lakes, the 
northernmost part of the former probably corre- 
sponding to the head of the gulf at the time of the 
Exodus. It is necessary to endeavour to ascertain 
the route of the Israelites before we can attempt to 
discover where they crossed the sea. ‘The point from 
Which they started was Rameses, a place certainly 
in the Land of Goshen, which we identify with the 
Wédi-t-Tumeylét. After the mention that the people 
journeyed from Rameses toSuccoth, and before that of 
their departure from Succoth, a passage occurs which 
appears to show the first direction of the journey, and 
not a change in the route (Ex. xiii. 17,18). At the 
end of the second day’s journey the camping-place was 
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at Etham “ in the edge of the wilderness” (Ex. xiii. 
20; Num. xxxiii. 6). Here the Wddi-t-Tumeyldt 
was probably left, as it is cultivable and terminates in 
the desert. The first passage relating to the jour- 
ney, after the mention of the encamping at Etham, 
is this, stating a command given to Moses: * Speak 
unto the children of Israel, that they turn [or ‘ re- 
turn ’] and encamp [or ‘ that they encamp again,’ 


Plata 1?) before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol 


and the sea, over acainst Baal-zephon ” (Ex. xiv. 2). 
The rendering of the A. V., “ that they turn and 
encamp,” seems to us the most probable of those 
we have given. At the end of the third day's 
march, for each camping-place seems to mark the 
close of a day’s journey, the Israelites encamped by 
the sea. The place of this last encampment, and 
that of the passage, on the supposition that our 
views as to the most probable route are correct, 
would be not very far from the Persepolitan monu- 
ment, It is here necessary to mention the argu- 
ments for and against the common opinion that the 
Israelites passed near the present head of the gulf. 
Local tradition is in its favour, but it must be re- 
membered that local tradition in Egypt and the 
neighbouring countries, judging from the evidence 
of history, is of very little value. The Muslims 
su Memphis to have been the city at which 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus resided before that event 
occurred. From opposite Memphis a broad valley 
leads to the Red Sea. It is in part called the Wadi- 
t-Teeh, or “ Valley of the Wandering.” From it 
the traveller reaches the sea beneath the lofty Gebel- 
et-Takah, which rises on the north and shuts off all 
escape in that direction, excepting by a narrow way 
along the sea-shore, which Pharaoh might have 
occupied. The sea here is broad and deep, as the 
narrative is generally held to imply. All the local 
features seem suited for a great event, The suppos- 
ition that the Israelites took an upper route, now 
that of the Mekkeh caravan, along the desert to the 
north of the elevated tract between Cairo and Suez, 
must be mentioned, although it is less probable than 
that just noticed, and offers the same difficulties. We 
therefore think that the only opinion warranted by 
the narrative is that already stated, which supposes 
the passage of the sea to have taken place near the 
northernmost part of its ancient extension. The 
last camping-place was before Pi-hahiroth, It ap- 

that Migdol was behind Pi-hahiroth, and, on 
the other hand, Baal-zephon and the sea. These 
neighbouring places have not been identified. From 
Pi-hahiroth the Israelites crossed the sea. The 
only points bearing on geography in the account of 
this event are that the sea was divided by an east 
wind, whence we may reasonably infer that it was 
crossed from west to east, and that the whole 
Egyptian army perished, which shows that it 
must have been some miles broad. On the whole 
we may reasonably suppose about twelve miles as 
the smallest breadth of the sea. 2. A careful ex- 
amination of the narrative of the passage of the 
Red Sea is necessary to a right understanding of 
the event. When the Israclites had departed, Pha- 
raoh repented that he had let them go, The 
strength of Pharaoh's army is not further specified 
than by the statement that ‘‘ he took six hundred 
chosen chariots, and [or ‘ even ’] all the chariots of 

t, and captains over every one of them” (Ex. 
xiv. 7). With this army, which, even ifa small one, 
was mighty in comparison to the Israelite multitude, 
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encumbered with women, children, and cattle, Pha- 
raoh overtook the people ‘ encamping by the sea” 
(9). When the Israelites saw the oppressor’s army 
they were terrifiel and murmured against Moses. 
Then Moses encouraged them, bidding them see how 
God would save them. It seems from the narra- 
tive that’ Moses did not know at this time how the 

eople would be saved, and spoke only from a heart 
full of faith, for we read, “ And THE LorD said 
unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou unto me? speak 
unto the children of Israel, that they go forward: 
but lift thou up thy rod, and stretch out thine hand 
over the sea, and divide it: and the children of 
Israel shall go on dry [ground] through the midst 
of the sea” (15, 16). That night the two armies, 
the fugitives and the pursuers, were encamped near 
together. Between them was the pillar of the 
cloud, darkness to the Egyptians and a light to the 
Israelites. Perhaps in the camp of Israel the sounds 
of the hostile camp might be heard on the one hand, 
and on the other, the roaring of the sea. But the 
pillar was a barrier and a sign of deliverance. The 
time was now come for the great decisive miracle 
of the Exodus. ‘And Moses stretched out his 
hand over the sea: and the Lorp caused the sea to 
go [back] by a strong east wind all that night, and 
made the sea dry [land], and the waters were divided. 
‘And the children of Israel went through the midst 
of the sea upon the dry [ground]: and the waters 
[were] a wall unto them on their right hand, and 
on their left’? (21, 22, comp. 29). The narrative 
distinctly states that a path was made through the 
sea, and that the waters were a wall on either hand. 
The term “wall” does not appear to oblige us to 
suppose, as many have done, that the sea stood up 
like a cliff on either side, but should rather be con- 
sidered to mean a barrier, as the former idea implies 
a seemingly-needless addition to the miracle, while 
the latter seems to be not discordant with the lan- 
guage of the narrative. It was during the night 
that the Israelites crossed, and the Egyptians fol- 
lowed, In the morning watch, the last third or 
fourth of the night, or the period before sunrise, 
Pharaoh’s army was in full pursuit in the divided 
sea, and was there miraculonsly troubled, so that 
the Egyptians sought to flee (23-25). Then was 
Moses commanded again to stretch out his hand, 
| and the sea returned to its strength, and over- 
whelmed the Egyptians, of whom not one remained 
alive (26-28). In a later passage some particulars 
are mentioned which are not distinctly stated in the 
narrative in Exodus. The place is indeed a poetical 
one, but its meaning is clear, and we learn from it 
that at the time of the passage of the sea there was 
a storm of rain with thunder and lightning, perhaps 
accompanied by an earthquake (Ps. Ixxvii. 15-20), 
3, The importance of this event in Biblical history 
is shown by the manner in which it is spoken of in 
the books of the O. T. written in later times. In 
them it is the chief fact of Jewish history. It may 
be inquired how it is that there seems to have been 
no record or tradition of this miracle among the 
Egyptians. This question involves that of the time 
in Egyptian history to which this event should be 
assigned. The date of the Exodus according to dif- 
ferent chronologers varies more than three hundred 
years; the dates of the Egyptian dynasties ruling 
during this period of three hundred years vary full 
one hundred. .1f the lowest date of the beginning 
of the xviiith dynasty be taken and the highest date 
e Exodus, both which we consider the most 


probable of those which have been conjectured in 
the two cases, the Israelites must have left Egypt 
in a period of which monuments or other records 
a sry wanting, 
Under this name we propose noticing 
the following Hebrew words:—1. Agmén occurs 
Job xl. 26 (A. V. xi, 2, “ hook”), xl. 12 (A.V 
xli, 20, “caldron”’) ; Is, ix, 14 (A. V. “ rush”), 
‘The agmén is mentioned also as an Egyptian plant, 
in a sentence similar to the last, in Is, xix. 15; 
while from lviii, 5 we learn that it had a pendulous 
panicle, There can be no doubt that it denotes some 
aquatic reed-like plant, whether of the Nat. order 
Cyperaceae or that of Gramineae. Celsius has argued 
in favour of the Arundo phragmitis ; we are inclined 
to adopt his opinion, The Arundo phragmitis (now 
the Phragmitis communis), if it does not occur in 
Palestine and Egypt, is represented by a very closely 
allied species, viz. the A. isiaca of Delisle. The 
drooping panicle of this plant will answer well to 
the “bowing down the head” of which Isaiah 
speaks. 2. @éme, translated “ rush” and “ bal- 
rush” by the A. V., without doubt denotes the 
celebrated paper-reed of the ancients (Papyrus a@- 
tiquorum), a plant of the Sedge family, Cyperaceme, 
which formerly was common in some parts of 
Egypt. The Hebrew word is found four times i 
the Bible (Ex. ii, 3; Is. xviii. 2, xxxv- 7; Job viii. 
11). According to Bruce the modern Abyssinians 
use boats made of the papyrus reed. ‘The papyrus 
reed is not now found in Egypt; it grows, how- 
ever, in Syria, Dr. Hooker saw it on the banks 
of Lake Tiberias, a few miles parr of sae 
The yrus plant (Papyrus an iquorum 
seguir atiin om 3 to 6 feet high, though ova 
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sionally it grows to the height of 14 feet; it has 
no leaves ; the flowers are in very small spikelets, 
which grow on the thrend-like flowering branchlets 
which form a bushy crown to each stem. 3.’Ardth 
is translated ‘‘ paper-reed” in Is. xix. 7, the only 
passage where the pl. noun occurs; there is not the 
slightest authority for this rendering of the A. V. 
“ Aroth,” says Kimchi, “is the name to designate 
pot-herbs and green plants.” It probably denotes 
the open grassy land on the banks of the Nile. 4. 
Kaneh, the generic name of a reed of any kind; it 
occurs in numerous passages of the O. T., and some- 
times denotes the “stalk” of wheat (Gen. xli. 5, 
22), or the “* branches” of the candlestick (Ex. xxv. 
and xxxvii.); in Job xxxi. 22, kdneh denotes the 
bone of the arm between the elbow and the shoulder 
(os humeri), The word is variously rendered in the 
A. V. by “ stalk,” ‘ branch,” bone,” “‘ calamus,”’ 
“reed.” Strand (Flor. Palaest. 28-30) gives the 
following names of the reed plants of Palestine :— 
Saccharum officinale, Cyperus papyrus (Papyrus 
antiquorun), C. rotundus and C. esculentus, and 
Arundo scriptoria; but no doubt the species are 
numerous, The Arundo donax, the A. Aegypti- 





aca (?) of Bovd is common on the banks of the Nile, 
and may perhaps be “ the staff of the bruised reed” 
to which Sennacherib compared the power of Egypt 
(2 K. xviii, 21; Ez. xxix. 6,7). The thick stem of 
reed may have been used as walking-staves by 

the ancient Orientals; perhaps the measuring-reed 
ha this plant; at present the dry culms of this 
BL grass are in much demand for fishing-rods, &c. 
; me kind of fragrant reed is denoted by the word 
eneéh (Is. xliii, 24; Ez. xxvii. 19; Cant. iv. 14), 
‘r more fully by kénéh bésem, see Ex. xxx. 23, or 
by kdneh hattéb, Jer. vi. 20; which the A. V. 
renders “ sweet cane,” and “ calamus.” It was of 
foreign importation (Jer. vi. 20). Some writers 


have sought to identify the Adéneh bésem with the 
gr fe ela the “sweet sedge.” Dr. Royle 
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refers the xdAauos adpwyarixéds of Dioscorides to a 
species of Andropogon, which he calls A. calamus 
aromaticus, a plant of remarkable fragrance, and a: 
native of Central India. Still there is no necessity 
to refer the k&néh bésem or hattéd to the eaAauos 
&pwuarixds of Dioscorides; it may be represented 
by Dr. Royle’s plant or by the Andropogon Schoen- 
anthus, the lemon grass of India and Arabia. 

Reelai'ah. One of the children of the province 
who went up with Zerubbabe]l (Ezr. ii. 2). In 
Neh. vii. 7 he is called RaamMIAaH, and in 1 Esd. v.8 
REESAIAS. 

Reo'lius. This name occupies the place of 
Bicval in Ezr. ii, 2 (1 Esd. v. 8). 

Reesai'as. The same as REELAIAH or RAAMIAH 
(1 Esd. v. 8). 

. The refiner’s art was essential to the 
working of the precious metals. It consisted in 
the separation of the dross from the pure ore, 
which was effected by reducing the metal to a fluid 
state by the application of heat, and by the aid of 
solvents, such as alkali (Is. i. 25) or lead (Jer. vi. 
29), which, amalgamating with the dross, permitted 
the extraction of the unadulterated metal. The in- 
struments required by the refiner were a crucible or 
furnace, and a bellows or blow-pipe. The workman 
sat at his work (Mal. iii. 3): he was thus better 
enabled to watch the process, and let the metal 
run off at the proper moment. 

Refage, Cities of. ([Crries or REFUGE. ] 

Reg’em. A son of Jahdai (1 Chr. ii. 47). 

Reg'em-mel'ech. The names of Sherezer and 
Regem-melech occur in an obscure passage of Zecha- 
riah (vii. 2), They were sent on behalf of some of 
the captivity to make inquiries at the Temple con- 
cerning fasting. On referring to Zech. vii. 5, the 
expression “ the people of the land” seems to indic- 
ate that those who sent to the Temple were not the 
captive Jews in Babylon, but those who had re- 
turned to their own country; and this being the 
case it is probable that in ver. 2 ‘* Bethel” is to be 
taken as the subject, ‘and Bethel, é. ¢. the inhabit- 
ants of Bethel, sent.” From its connexion with 
Sherezer, the name Regem-melech (lit. “ king’s 
friend,” comp. 1 Chr. xxvii. 33), was probably an 
Assyrian title of office. 

Region-round-about, the (7 weplxwpos). In 
the Old Test. it is used by the LXX. as the equi- 
valent of the singular Hebrew word hac-Ciccar 
(literally “ the round”), which seems in its earliest 
occurrences to denote the circle or oasis of cultiva- 
tion in which stood Sodom and Gomorrah and the 
rest. of the five “cities of the Ciccar” (Gen. xiii. 
10, 11, 12, xix. 17, 25, 28, 29; Deut. xxxiv. 3), 
In Matt. iii. 5 and Luke iii. 3 it denotes the popul- 
ous and flourishing region which contained the 
towns of Jericho and its dependencies, in the Jordan 
valley, enclosed in the amphitheatre of the hills of 
Quarantana, It is also applied to the district of 
Gennesaret (Matt. xiv. 35; Mark vi. 55; Luke vi. 
37, vii. 17). 

Rehabi'ah, The only son of Eliezer, the son of 
Moses (1 Chr. xxiii, 17, xxiv. 21, xxvi. 25). 

Rethob. 1. The father of Hadadezer king of 
Zobah, whom David smote at the Euphrates (2 Sam. 
viii. 3, 12).—2. A Levite, or family of Levites, who 
sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh.x. 11). 

Re‘hob. 1. The northern limit of the exploration 
of the spies (Num. xiii. 21). It is specified as being 
‘6as men come unto Hamath,” #.e. at the com- 
mencement of the territory of that — by which 
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in the early books of the Bible the great valley 
of Lebanon, the Bika’ah of the prophets, and the 
Bika’a of the modern Arabs, seems to be roughly 
designated. This seems to fix the position of Rehob 
as not far from Tell el-Kady and Banias. No 
trace of the name of Rehob or Beth-rehob has yet 
been met with in this direction. Dr. Robinson pro- 
poses to identify it with Himin. But this, though 
plausible, has no certain basis. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as Beth-rehob is distinctly stated to have been 
“far from Zidon’”’ (Judg. xviii. 28), it must be a 
distinct place from—=2. one of the towns allotted 
to Asher (Josh. xix. 28).<-8, Asher contained an- 
other Rehob (Josh. xix. 30); but the situation of 
this, like the former, remains at present unknown. 
Rehobo'am, son of Solomon, by the Ammonite 
princess Naamah (1 K. xiv. 21, 31), and his suc- 
cessor (1 K, xi. 43). From the earliest period of 
Jewish history we perceive symptoms that the con- 
federation of the tribes was but imperfectly ce- 
mented. The powerful Ephraim could never brook 
a position of inferiority. When Solomon’s strong 
hand was withdrawn the crisis came. Rehoboam 
selected Shechem as the place of his coronation, pro- 
bably as an act of concession to the Ephbraimites, 
and perhaps in deference to the suggestions of those 
old and wise counsellors of his father, whose advice 
he afterwards unhappily rejected. The people de- 
manded a remission of the severe burdens imposed 
by Solomon, and Rehoboam promised them an an- 
swer in three days, during which time he consulted 
first his father’s counsellors, and then the young 
men “that were grown up with him, and which 
stood before him.” Rejecting the advice of the 
elders to conciliate the people at the beginning of 
his reign, he returned as his reply the frantic bra- 
vado of his contemporaries, Thereupon rose the 
formidable song of insurrection, heard once before 
when the tribes quarrelled after David's return from 
the war with Absalom. Rehoboam sent Adoram 
or Adoniram (1 K. iv. 6; 2 Sam. xx. 24) to reduce 
the rebels to reason, but he was stoned to death by 
them ; whereupon the king and his attendants fled 
to Jerusalem. So farall is plain, but there is a 
doubt as to the part which Jeéroboam took in these 
transactions. According to 1 K. xii. 3 he was 
summoned by the Ephraimites from Egypt to be 
their spokesman at Rehoboam’s coronation, and 
actually made the speech in which a remission of 
burdens was requested. But, in apparent contra- 
diction to this, we read in ver. 20 of the same 
chapter that after the success of the insurrection 
and Rehoboam’s flight, ‘when all Israel heard that 
Jeroboam was come again, they sent and called him 
unto the congregation and made him. king.” But 
there is reason to think that ver. 3 has been inter- 
polated. Qn Rehoboam’s return to Jerusalem he 
assembled an army of 180,000 men from the two 
faithful tribes of Judah and Benjamin, in the hope 
of reconquering Israel. The expedition, however, 
was forbidden by the prophet- Shemaiah (1 K. xii. 
24): still during Rehoboam’s lifetime peaceful rela- 
tions between Israel and Judah were never restored 
(2 Chr. xii, 15; 1 K. xiv. 30). Rehoboam now 
occupied himself in strengthening the territories 
which remained to him, by building a number of 
fortresses (2 Chr. xi. 6-10). The pure worship 
of God was maintained in Judah, But Rehoboam 
did not check the introduction of heathen abomina- 
tions into his capital: the lascivious worship of 
Ashtoreth was allowed to exist by the side of the 
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true religion, “images " were set up, and the worst 
immoralities were tolerated (1 K. xiv. 22-24), 
These evils were punished and put down by the 
terrible calamity of an Egyptian invasion. In the 
Sth year of Rehoboam’s reign the country was in 
vaded by a host of Egyptians and other African 
nations under Shishak, numbering 1200 chariots, 
60,000 cavalry, and a miscellaneous multitude ot 
infantry. The line of fortresses which protected 
Jerusalem to the W. and S. was forced, Jerusalem 
itself was taken, and Rehoboam had to purchnse an 
ignominious peace by delivering up all the treasures 
with which Solomon had adorned the temple and 
palace, including his golden shields, 200 of the 
larger, and 300 of the smaller size (1K. x. 16,17). 
Shishak’s success is commemorated by sculptures 
discovered by Champollion on the outside of the 
great temple at Karnak, where among a long lst 
of captured towns and provinces occurs the name 
Melchi Judah (kingdom of Judah). After this 
great humiliation the moral condition of Judsh 
seems to have improved (2 Chr. xii, 12), and the 
rest of Rehoboam’s life to have been unmarked by 
any events of importance. He died B.c, 958, after 
a reign of 17 years, having ascended the throae 
B.C. 975 at the age of 41 (1 K. xiv. 21; 2Chr. xi. 
13). He had 18 wives, 60 concubines, 28 sons, 
and 60 daughters. 

Be’hoboth. ‘The third of the series of wells dug 
by Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 22). The position of Gerar 
has not been definitely ascertained, but it seems to 
have lain a few miles to the S. of Gaza and newly 
due E. of Beersheba. A Wady Ruhaideh, contain- 
ing the ruins of a town of the same name, oat 
large well, is crossed by the road from Khan on-1 
to Hebron, by which Palestine is entered 02 
South. It lies about 20 miles S.W. of Bir es-Sebs, 
and more than that distance S. of the most prote 
situation of Gerar. It therefore seems unsafe wit 
out further proof to identify it with Rehoboth. _ 

Re’hoboth, the City. One of the four ne 
built by Asshur, or by Nimrod in Asshur, i) ; 
ing as this difficult passage is translated (Gen. x. 2} 
Nothing certain is known of its position. 42 
name of Rahabeh is still attached to two ad 
the region of the ancient Mesopotamia. They hie, 
the one on the western and the other on the eastem 
bank of the Euphrates, a few miles below the . 
fluence of the Khabir. Both are said to ee 
extensive ancient remains, That on the , 
bank bears the affix of malik or royal, 
Bunsen (Bibelwerk) and Kalisch (Genesis, 261) pre 
pose as the representative of Rehoboth. Its a 
from Kalah-Sherghat and Nimrid Naor oan 
miles) is perhaps an obstacle to this iden ae 
Sir H. Rawlinson suggest es in the 
iate neighbourhood of Ka ; 

Re‘hoboth by the Biver. The city ofa oe 
Saul or Shaul, one of the early er ” The 
Edomites (Gen. xxxvi. 37; 1 Chr. 1. A th 
affix, “ the river,” fixes the situation of Ret 


i at 
as on the Euphrates. The name still remalns 


further down on the left bank. a” and is 00 
to be called Rahabeh-malik, #.¢. ‘roy » mentaors 
this ground pervert by the Jewish co: 

ith the city of Sa 
ahaa 1. One of the “children of the pr” 
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vince” who went up from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel (Ezr. ii. 2).—-2. “‘Rehum the chancellor” 
(Ezr. iv. 8, 9, 17, 23). He was perhaps a kind of 
lieutenant-governor of the province under the king 
of Persia, holding apparently the same office as 
Tatnai, who is described in Ezr. v. 6 as taking 

in a similar transaction, and is there called ‘‘ the 
governor on this side the river.”=—8, A Levite of 
the family of Bani, who assisted in rebuilding the 
walls of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 17).——4. One of the 
chief of the people, who signed the covenant with 
Nehemiah (Neh. x. 25).<-5, A priestly family, or 
the head of a priestly house, who went up with 
Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 3). 

Re'i, A person mentioned (in 1 K. i. 8 only) as 
having remained firm to David’s cause when Adoni- 
jah rebelled. Jerome states that he is the same 
with “Hiram the Zairite,” ¢.e. Iva the Jarite. 
Ewald suggests that Rei is identical with RADDAI. 

Reins, i.e. kidneys, from the Latin renes. In 
the ancient system of physiology the kidneys were 
believed to be the seat of desire and longing, 
which accounts for their often being coupled with 
the heart (Ps. vii. 9, xxvi. 2; Jer. xi. 20, xvii. 
10, &.). 

Rek'em. 1. One of the five kings or chieftains 
of Midian slain by the Israelites (Num. xxxi. 8 ; 
Josh, xiii. 21).—-2, One of the four sons of Hebron, 
and father of Shammai (1 Chr. ii. 43, 44). 

Rek'em. One of the towns of the allotment of 
Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 27). No one has attempted 
to identify it with any existing site. But may 
there not be a trace of the name in Ain Karim, the 
well-known spring west of Jerusalem ? 

Remali‘ah. The father of Pekah, captain of 
Pekahiah king of Israel, who slew his master and 
usurped his throne (2 K. xv. 25-37, xvi. 1, 5; 
2 Chr. xxviii. 6; Is. vii, 1-9, viii. 6). 

_Rem’eth. One of the towns of Issachar (Josh. 
xix. 21), It is probably (though not certainly) a 
distinct place from the RAMOTH of 1 Chr. vi. 73. 
A place bearing the name of Rameh is found on the 
west of the track from Samaria to Jenin, about 
6 miles N. of the former and 9 S.W. of the latter. 
But it appears to be too far south to be within the 
territory of Issachar. 

Rem'mon. A town in the allotment of Simeon 
(Josh. xix. 7); elsewhere accurately given in the 
A. V. as Ramon. 

Rem'mon-Meth'oar. A place which formed one 
of the landmarks of the eastern boundary of the 
territory of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 13 only). Methoar 
does not really form a part of the name; but should 
be translated (as in the margin of the A. V.)— 
“R. which reaches to Neah.” This Rimmon does not 
appear to have been known to Eusebius and Jerome, 
but it is mentioned by the early traveller Parchi, 
who says that it is called Rumaneh, and stands an 
hour south of Sepphoris, If for south we read 
north, this is in close agreement with the state- 
ments of Dr. Robinson and Mr. Van de Yelde, who 
Place Rumméneh on the S. border of the Plain of 
Buttauf, 3 miles N.N.E. of Seffurich. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to see how this can have been on the 
eastern boundary of Zebulun. 

; Rem'phan (Acts vii. 43): and Chiun (Am. v. 

6) have been supposed to be names of an idol 
Worshipped by the Israelites in the wilderness, but 
seem to be the names of two idols. Much diffi- 
culty has been occasioned by this corresponding 
Occurrence of two names so wholly different in 
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sound. The most reasonable opinion seemed to be 
that Chian was a Hebrew or Semitic name, and 
Remphan an Egyptian equivalent substituted by the 
LXX. The former, rendered Saturn in the Syr., 
was compared with the Arab. and Pers. kaiwdn, 
“*the planet Saturn.” Egyptology has, however, 
shown that this is not the true explanation. Among 
the foreign divinities worshipped in Egypt, two, the 
god RENPU, perhaps pronounced REMPU, and the 
goddess KEN, occur together. Besides those di- 
vinities represented on the monuments of Egypt 
which have Egyptian forms or names, or both, 
others have foreign forms or names, or both. Of 
the latter, some appear to have been introduced at 
a very remote age, This is certainly the case with 
the principal divinity of Memphis, Ptah, the Egyp- 
tian Hephaestus. The foreign divinities that seem 
to be of later introduction are not found throughout 
the religious records, but only in single tablets, or 
are otherwise very rarely mentioned, and two out 
of their four names are immediately recognised to be 
non-Egyptian, They are KENPU, and the goddesses 
KEN, ANTA, and ASTARTA. The first and 
second of these have foreign forms; the third and 
fourth have Egyptian forms: there would therefore 
seem to be an especially foreign character about the 
former two. 

RENPU, pronounced Remru (?), is represented 
as an Asiatic, with the full beard and apparently 
the general type of face given on the monuments 
to most nations east of Egypt, and to the REBU or 
Libyans. This type is evidently that of the She- 
mites. His hair is bound with a fillet, which is 
ornamented in front with the head of an antelope. 
KEN is represented perfectly naked, holding in both 
hands corn, and standing upon a lion. She is also 
called KETESH. ANATA appears to be Analtis. 
ASTARTA is of course the Ashtoreth of Canaan. 
We have no clue to the exact time of the intro- 
duction of these divinities into Egypt, nor, except 
in one case, to any particular places of their wor- 
ship. Their names occur as early as the period of 
the xviiith and xixth dynasties, and it is therefore 
not improbable that they were introduced by the 
Shepherds, As to RENPU and KEN we can only 
offer a conjecture. They occur together, and KEN 
is a form of the Syrian goddess, and also bears some 
relation to the Egyptian god of productiveness, 
KHEM. Their similarity to Baal and Ashtoreth 
seems strong. The naked goddess KEN would 
suggest such worship as that of the Babylonian 
Mylitta, but the thoroughly Shemite appearance of 
RENPU is rather in favour of an Arabsource, The 
mention of CHIUN or REMPHAN as worshipped 
in the desert shows that this idolatry was, in part 
at least, that of foreigners, and no doubt of those 
settled in Lower Egypt. We can now endeavour to 
explain the passages in which Chiun and Remphan 
occur. The Masoretic text of Amos v. 26 reads 
thus:—‘ But ye bare the tent [or ‘ tabernacle ”] 
of your king and Chiun your images, the star 
of your gods [or ‘ your god’], which ye made 
for yourselves.” In the LXX. we find remark- 
able differences: it reads: Kal dveAdfere Thy 
oxnvhy Tou MoAdx, Kal® rd Korpov tov Geo 
Spay ‘Paddy, rods roxous abray obs exuthoare 
éavrois. The Vulg. agrees with the Masoretic 
text in the order of the clauses, though omitting 
Chiun or Remphan. A slight change in the Hebrew 
would enable us to read Molech (Malcam or Milcom) 
instead of “your king.” Beyond Se : is ex- 
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tremely difficult to explain the differences. The 
substitution of Kemphan or Rephan for Chiun has 
- been explained by supposing that the LXX. read 
“for 3 in the Hebrew. The tent or tabernacle of 
Moloch is supposed by Gesenius to have been an 
actual tent, aud he compares the oxnvh lepd of the 
Carthaginians, But there is some difficulty in the 
idea that the Israelites carried about so large an 
object for the purpose of idolatry, and it seems 
more likely that it was a small model of a larger 
tent or shrine. The reading Molech appears pre- 
ferable to “your king.” It is perhaps worthy 
of note that there is reasun for supposing that 
Molech was a name of the planet Saturn, and 
that this planet was evidently supposed by the 
ancient translators to be intended for Chiun and 
Remphan. The correspondence of Remphan or 
Raiphan to Chiun is extremely remarkable, and 
can, we think, only be accounted for by the sup- 
position that the LXX, translator or translators of 
the prophet had Egyptian knowledge, and being thus 
acquainted with the ancient joint worship of Ken 
and Renpu, substituted the latter for the former, 
as they may have been unwilling to repeat the 
name of a foreign Venus. From the manner in 
which it is mentioned we may conjecture that the 
star of Remphan was of the same character as the 
tabernacle ot’ Molech, an object connected with false 
worship rather than an image of a false god. 

Reph'ael. Son of Shemaiah, the firstborn of 
Obed-edom (1 Chr. xxvi. 7). 

Re'phah. A son of Ephraim, and ancestor of 
Joshua (1 Chr. vii. 25). 

Rephai'ah. 1. The sons of Rephaiah appear 
among the descendants of Zerubbabel in 1 Chr. 
iii, 21.—-2. A Simeonite chieftain in the reign of 
Hezekiah (1 Chr. iv. 42).—-8. Son of Tola, the son 
of Issachar (1 Chr, vii. 2).—4, Son of Binea, and 
descendant of Saul (1 Chr. ix. 43),.—-5. The son of 
is) and ruler of a portion of Jerusalem (Neh. 
iii, 9). 

Reph’aim. [GIANTS.] 

Reph‘aim, the Valley of, 2 Sam. v. 18, 22, 
xxiii. 13; 1 Chr. xi. 15, xiv. 93 Is. xvii. 5. Also 
in Josh. xv. 8, and xviii. 16, where it is translated 
in the A. V. “the valley of the giants.” <A spot 
which was the scene of some of David’s most re- 
markable adventures. He twice encountered the 
Philistines there, and inflicted a destruction on them 
and on their idols so signal that it gave the place a 
new name. It was probably during the former of 
these two contests that the incident of the water of 
Bethlehem (2 Sam. xxiii. 13, &c.) occurred. The 
“hold” (ver. 14) in which David found himself, 
seems (though it is not clear) to have been the cave 
of Adullam. This narrative seems to imply that 
the valley of Rephaim was near Bethlehem. Jose- 
phus mentions it as “ the valley which extends (from 
Jerusalem) to the city of Bethlehem.” Since the 
latter part of the 16th cent. the name has been at- 
tached to the upland plain which stretches south of 
Jerusalem, and is crossed by the road to Bethlehem 
—the ef Buk’ah of the modern Arabs. But this, 
though appropriate enough as regards its proximity 
to Bethlehem, does not answer at all to the meaning 
of the Hebrew word Emek, which appears always 
to designate an inclosed valley, never an open up- 
a plain like that in question. A position N.W. 
of the city is adopted by Fiirst, apparently on the 
ground of the terms of Josh. xv. 8 and xviii. 16. 
And Tobler, in his last investigations, conclusively 
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adopts the Wady Dér Jasin, The valley appears 
to derive its name from the ancient nation of the 
Rephaim. It may be a trace of an early settlement 
of theirs, possibly after they were driven from their 
original seats east of the Jordan by Chedorlaomer 
(Gen. xiv. 5), 

Reph'idim. Ex. xvii. 1, 8; xix.2. The name 
means “rests” or “stays;” the place lies in the 
march of the Israelites from Egypt to Sinai. Its 
site is unknown. Lepsius’ view is that Mount 
Serbdl is the true Horeb, and that Rephidim is 
Wady Feiran. This would account for the ex 
pectation of finding water here, which, however, 
from some unexplained cause failed. In Ex. xvii. 6, 
“the rock in Horeb” is named as the source of the 
water miraculously supplied. On the other hand, 
the language used Ex. xix, 1, 2, seems precise, as 
regards the point that the journey from Rephidim 
to Sinai was a distinct stage. The name Horeb is 
by Robinson taken to mean an extended range or 
region, some part of which was near to Rephidiw, 
which he places at Wady esh Shetth, running from 
N.E, to S,W., on the W. side of Gebel Fureta, op- 
posite the northern face of the modern Horeb. It 
joins the Wady Feiran. The exact spot of Robia- 
son’s Rephidim is a defile in the esh Sheikh visited 
and described by Burckhardt as at about five hours’ 
distance from where it issues from the plain Er 
Raheh, narrowing between abrupt cliffs of blackened 
granite to about 40 feet in width, Here is also the 
traditional “Seat of Moses.” The fertility and 
richness of the Wady Feiran account, 28 Stanley 
thinks, for the Amalekites’ struggle to retain poe 
session against those whom they viewed 8 
trusive aggressors, This view seems to meet ; 
largest amount of possible conditions for a site o 
Sinai. wtp 
Res'en is mentioned only in Gen. x. 12, where! 
is said to have been one of the cities built by 
Asshur, and to have lain ‘between Nineveh 
Calah.” Many writers have been inclined to identily 
it with the Resina or Rhesaena of the cha 
authors, and of Ptolemy, which is most po 
modern’ Ras-el-ain. ‘There are no grounds, 10F 
ever, for this identification, except the anaes r 
name, A far more probable conjectare w2 Keer 
Bochart, who found Resen in the Larissa een 
phon, which is most certainly the ape : = 
As, however, the Nimrud ruins seem really '0 
present CALAH, li those oP 
remains of Nineveh, we must 100 ie 
tract lying between these two sites. Assyrian Ie 


situation, near the modern village of 
it is perhaps the most probable conjecture ea these 
represent the Resen of Genesis. 4 i 
appear to have identified Resen w! 
Sherghat ruins, 
Resh'eph. A son of Ephraim and brother 
Rephah (1 Chr. vii. 25). ’ 
Bela Son of lee, in the line of Ae 
ancestors (Gen, xi, 18, 19, 20, 213 1. Chr") 
Reu'ben. Jacob’s firstborn child CO aes 
the son of Leah, apparently not born t (Bt 
usual interval had elapsed after the ara ; 
The notices of the patriarch Reuben 7 sad liter 
of Genesis and the early Jewish tradi the whole 
ature are unusually frequent, and on To him, 
give a favourable view of his disposition, +. ear 
and him alone, the preservation of Josep the dis! 
pears to have been due. His anguish at 
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pearance of his brother, and the frustration of his 
kindly artifice for delivering him (Gen. xxxvil. 22), 
his recollection of the minute details of the painful 
“scene many years afterwards (xlii. 22), his offer to 
take the sole responsibility of the safety of the bro- 
ther who had succeeded to Joseph’s place in the 
family (xlii. 37), all testify to a warm and (for 
those rough times) a kindly nature. Of the re- 
pulsive crime which mars his history, and which 
turned the blessing of his dying father into a curse 
—his adulterous connexion with Bilhah—we know 
from the Scriptures only the facte(Gen. xxxv. 22). 
These traits, slight as they are, are those of an 
ardent, impetuous, unbalanced, but not ungenerous 
natare; not crafty and cruel, as were Simeon and 
Levi, but rather, to use the metaphor of the dying 
patriarch, boiling up like a vessel of water over the 
rapid wood-fire of the nomad tent, and as quickly 
subsiding into apathy when the fuel was with- 
drawn, At the time of the migration into Egypt 
Reuben’s sons were four (Gen. xlvi. 9; 1 Chr. v. 3). 
From them sprang the chief families of the tribe 
(Num, xxvi. 5-11). The census at Mount Sinai 
(Num. i, 20, 21, ii, 11) shows that at the Exodus 
the numbers of the tribe were 46,500 men abpve 
twenty years of age, and fit for active warlike ser- 
vice. During the journey through the wilderness 
the position of Reuben was on the south side of the 
Tabernacle. The “camp” which went under his 
name was formed of his own tribe, that of Simeon 
and Gad. The Reubenites, like their relatives and 
neighbours on the journey, the Gadites, had main- 
tained through the march to Canaan, the ancient 
calling of their forefathers. Their cattle accom- 
panied them in their flight from Egypt (Ex. xii. 38). 
It followed naturally that when the nation arrived 
on the open downs east of the Jordan, the three 
tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half of Manasseh, 
should prefer a request to their leader to be allowed 
to remain in a place so perfectly suited to their 
requirements, e part selected by Reuben had 
at that date the special name of “the Mishor,” 
with reference possibly to its evenness. Under its 
modern name of the Belka it is still esteemed be- 
yond all &thers by the Arab sheepmasters, Accord- 
ingly, when the Reubenites and their fellows approach 
Moses with their request, his main objection is that 
by what they propose they will discourage the 
hearts of the children of ‘Israel from going over 
Jordan into the land which Jehovah had given 
them (Num, xxxii, 7). It is only on their under- 
taking to fulfil their part in the conquest of the 
western country, the land of Canaan proper, and 
thus satisfying him that their propbsal was grounded 
in no selfish desire to escape a full share of the 
difficulties of the conquest, that Moses will consent 
to their proposal. From this time it seems as if a 
bar, not only the material one of distance, and of 
the intervening river and mountain-wall, but also 
of difference in feeling and habits, gradually grew 
Up more substantially between the Eastern and 
Western tribes, The first act of the former after 
the completion of the conquest, and after they had 
taken part in the solemn ceremonial in the Valley 
between Ebal and Gerizim, shows how wide a gap 
already existed between their ideas and those of the 
Western tribes, The pile of stones which they 
erected on the western bank of the Jordan to mark 
their boundary was erected in accordance with the 
unalterable habits of Bedouin tribes both before and 
since. It was an act identical with that in which 
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Laban and Jacob engaged at parting, with that 
which is constantly performed by the Bedouins of 
the present day. But by the Israelites west of 
Jordan, who were fast relinquishing their nomad 
habits and feelings for those of more settled per- 
manent life, this act was completely misunderstood, 
and was construed into an attempt to set up a 
rival altar to that of the Sacred Tent. No judge, 


no prophet, no hero of the tribe of Reuben is 


handed down to us. Im the dire extremity of their 
brethren in the north under Deborah and Barak, 
they contented themselves with debating the news 
amongst the streams of the Mishor ; the distant dis- 
tress of his brethren could not move Reuben, he 
lingered among his sheepfolds and preferred the 
shepherd’s pipe and the bleating of the flocks, to 
the clamour of the trampet and the turmoil of 
battle. His individuality fades more rapidly than 
Gad’s. No person, no incident, is recorded, ‘to place 
Reuben before us in any distincter form than as a 
member of the community (if community it can be 
called) of “the Reubenites, the Gadites, and the 
half-tribe of Manasseh” (1 Chr. xii. a Thus 
remote from the central seat of the national govern- 
ment and of the national religion, it is not to be 
wondered at that Reuben relinquished the faith of 
Jehovah. The last historical notice which we pos- 
sess of them, while it records this fact, records also 
as its natural consequence that the Reubenites and 
Gadites, and the half-tribe of Manasseh were carried 
off by Pul and Tiglath-Pileser, 

Reu'el. 1, One of the sons of Esau, by his wife 
Bashemath, sister of Ishmael (Gen. xxxvi. 4, 10, 13, 
17; 1 Chr. i. 35, 37).—2, One of the names of 
Moses’ father-in-law (Ex. ii. 18); the same which, 
through adherence to the LXX. form, is given in 
another of the A. V. RaGuEL.—8. Father 
of Eliasaph, the leader of the tribe of Gad, at the 
time of the census at Sinai (Num. ii. 14).—4. A 
Benjamite, ancestor of Elah (1 Chr. ix. 8). 

BRe'umah. The concubine of Nahor, Abraham’s 
brother (Gen. xxii, 24). 

Revelation of St. John. The following subjects 
in connexion with this book seem to have the chief 
claim for a place in this article:—A, CANONICAL 
AUTHORITY AND AUTHORSHIP, B, TIME AND 
PLace OF Writinac. C. Lancuace. D. His- 
TORY OF INTERPRETATION. A. CANONICAL 
AUTHORITY AND AUTHORSHIP.—The question as 
to the canonical authority, of the Revelation re- 
solves itself into a question of authorship. Was 
St. John the Apostle and Evangelist the writer of 
the Revelation? This question was first mooted by 
Dionysius of Alexandria. The doubt which he 
modestly suggested has been confidently proclaimed 
in modern times by Luther, and widely diffused 
through his influence. But the general belief of 
the mass of Christians in all ages has been in favour 
of St. John’s authority. The evidence adduced in 
support of that belief consists of (1) the assertions 
of the author, and (2) historical tradition. (1) The 
author’s description of himself in the 1st and 22nd 
chapters is certainly equivalent to an assertion that 
he is the Apostle. (a) He names himself simply 
John, without prefix or addition. He is also de- 
scribed as (b) a servant of Christ, (c) one who had 
borne testimony as an eye-witness of the word of 
God and of the testimony of Christ—terms which 
were surely designed to identify him with the 
writer of the verses John xix. 35, i, 14, and 1 John 
i. 2. He is (d) in Patmos for the word of God and 
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the testimony of Jesus Christ. He is also (¢) a| the Apocalypse and Gospel of St, John the Apostle, 
fellow-sufferer with those whom he addresses, and |(j) Origen (circ. 233), in his Commentary on St, 
(f) the authorised channel of the most direct and | John, quoted by Eusebius (H. F. vi. 25), says of 
important communication that was ever made to | the Apostle, ‘ he wrote also the Revelation.”. The 
the seven churches of Asia, of which churches John | testimonies of later writers, in the third and fourth 
the Apostle was at that time the spiritual governor | centuries, in favour of St, John’s authorship of the 
and teacher, Lastly (g) the writer was a fellow- | Revelation, are equally distinct and far more numer 
servant of angels and a brother of prophets. Alljous, All the foregoing writers, testifying that the 
these marks are found united together in the Apostle | book came from an Apostle, believed that it was s 
John, and in him alone of all historical persons, | part of Holy Scripture. It is also quoted as having 
A candid reader of the Revelation, if previously | canonical authority by Papias, Cyprian, and in the 
acquainted with St. John’s other writings and life, Epistle from the churches of Lyons and Vienne, 
must inevitably conclude that the writer intended | A.D. 177. It was admitted into the list of the 
to be identified with St. John. It is strange to see | Third Council of Carthage, a.D, 397. Such is the 
so able a critic as Lticke meeting this conclusion | evidence in favour of St, John’s authorship and of 
with the conjecture that some Asiatic disciple and | the canonical authority of this book, The follow. 
namesake of the Apostle may have written the book |ing facts must be weighed on the other side 
in the course of some missionary labours or some | Marcion, who regarded all the Apostles except St, 
time of sacred retirement in Patmos. Unless we|Paul as corrupters of the truth, rejected the 
are prepared to give up the veracity and divine | Apocalypse and all other books of the N.T. which 
origin of the whole book, and to treat the writer’s | were not written by St. Paul. The Alogi, an obscure 
account of himself as a mere fiction of a poet trying | sect, circa 180 A.D., rejected the Revelation, saying 
to cover his own insignificance with an honoured |it was the work, not of John, but of Cerintos 
name, we must accept that description as a plain | But the testimony which is considered the most im- 
statement of fact, equally credible with the rest of | portant of all in ancient times against the Revelation 
the book, and in harmony with the simple, honest, | is contained in a fragment of Dionysius of Alexandr, 
truthful character which is stamped on the face of | circa 240 a.D., the most influential and perbaps the 
the whole narrative. Besides this direct assertion | ablest bishop in that age, The principal points 2 
of St. John’s authorship, there is also an implication | it are these :—Dionysius testifies that some writers 
of it running through the book. Generally, the in- | before him altogether repudiated the Revelation as 
stinct. of single-minded, patient, faithful students |a forgery of Cerinthus; many brethren, however, 
has led them to recognise not merely the same | prized it very highly, and Dionysius would mot 
Spirit as the source of this and other books of Holy | venture to reject it, but received it in faith as coor 
Scripture, but also the same peculiarly-formed | taining things too deep and too gublime for bis 
human instrument employed both in producing | understanding. He would not say that Jobo Mar 
this book and the fourth Gospel, and in speaking | was the writer, since it is not known that he was 
the characteristic words and performing the cha-|in Asia. He supposes it must be the work of some 
racteristie actions recorded of St. John, (2) To| John who lived in Asia, To this extent, and » 
come to the historical testimonies in favour of St. | further, Dionysius is a witness against st are 
John’s authorship. (a) Justin Martyr, circ, 150 | authorship. A weightier difficulty arises sen 
A.D., says:—A man among us whose name was| fact that the Revelation is one of the books w 
John, one of the Apostles of Christ, in a revelation | are absent, from the ancient Peshito version. nas 
which was made to him, prophesied that the be- | bius is remarkably sparing in his quotations ier 
lievers in our Christ shall live a thousand years in| the ‘ Revelation of John,” and the uncertainty 
Jerusalem. (6) The author of the Muratorian Frag- | his opinion about it is best shown by his statemel 
ment, circ. 170 a.D., speaks of St. John as the |in that “ it is likely that the Revelation was ee 
writer of the Apocalypse. (c) Melito of Sardis, |by the second John (the Ephesian presby! alee 
circ. 170 A.D., wrote a treatise on the Revelation | any one is unwilling to believe that it “ae 
of John. Eusebius (H. E. iv. 26) mentions this|by the Apostle.” Jerome states that the | ‘ 
among the books of Melito which had come to his| Churches felt, with respect to the Revels, ° 
knowledge; and it may be presumed that he found | similar doubt to that of the Latins re of 
no doubt as to St. John’s authorship in the book of | Epistle to the Hebrews. B, TIME AND Prac by 
this ancient Asiatic bishop. (d) Theophilus, bishop | WRITING.—The date of the Revelation 's #) The 
of Antioch (circ, 180), in a controversy with Hermo- icien 
genes, quotes passages out of the Revelation of John. , a “lt 
{e) Irenaeus (circ. 195), apparently never having |to prevent any other conclusion, _ a ; time 
heard a suggestion of any other author than the |(s.¢. the Revelation) was seen 0 0 Se close 
Apostle, often quotes the Revelation as the work of | ago, but almost in our own generation, of tbat, it 
John. The testimony of Irenaeus as to the author- 
ship of Revelation is perhaps more important than 
that of any other writer. (f) Apollonius (circ. 
200) of Ephesus (?), in controversy with the Mon- 
tanists of Phrygia, quoted passages out of the Re- 
velation of John, and narrated a miracle wrought by 
John at Ephesus. (g) Clement of Alexandria (circ, 
200) quotes the book as the Revelation of John, 
and as the work of an Apostle. (A) Tertullian 
(A.D. 207), in at least one place, quotes by name 
ba Apostle John in the Apocalypse.” (i) Hip- 
eg ‘circ. 230) is said, in the inscription on his 
atue at Rome, to have composed an apology for 
































for his testimony of the divine word, ‘ 
mention in any arritet of the first Tote 
of any other time or place. Unsup have pat 
historical evidence, some commentators written 
forth the conjecture that the Revelation aly their 
as early as the time of Nero. Leah e book. 
inference from the style and care that the Re- 
It has been inferred from i. 25 9, jately @ 
velation was written in Ephesus, But the style 
the Apostle’s return from Patmos. ©, 
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in which the messages to the seven Churches are de- 
livered rather suggests the notion that the book was 
written in Patmos. C. LANGUAGE.—The doubt 
first suggested by Harenberg, whether the Revela- 
tion was written in Aramaic, has met with little or 
no reception, The silence of all ancient writers as 
to any Aramaic original is alone a sufficient answer 
to the suggestion. Liicke has also collected internal 
evidence to show that the original is the Greek of a 
Jewish Christian. Liicke has also examined in 
minute detail the peculiarities of language which 
obviously distinguish the Revelation from every 
other book of the New Testament. And in subse- 
quent sections he urges with great force the dif- 
ference between the Revelation on one side and the 
fourth Gospel and first Epistle on the other, in 
respect of their style and composition and the 
mental character and attainments of the writer of 
each, Hengstenberg, in a dissertation appended to 
his Commentary, maintains that they are by one 
writer. It may be admitted that the Revelation 
has many surprising grammatical peculiarities. But 
much of this is accounted for by the fact that it was 
probably written down, as it was seen, “in the 
Spirit,” whilst the ideas, in all their novelty and 
vastness, filled the Apostle’s mind, and rendered 
him less capable of attending to forms of speech. 
D. INTERPRETATION.—A short account of the 
different directions in which attempts have been 
made to interpret the Revelation, is all that can be 
given in this place. The interval between the 
Apostolic age and that of Constantine has been 
called the Chiliastic period of Apocalyptiv interpret- 
ation, The visions of St. John were chiefly re- 
garded as representations of general Christian truths, 
scarcely yet embodied in actual facts, for the most 
part to be exemplified or fulfilled in the reign of 
Antichrist, the coming of Christ, the millennium, 
and the day of judgment. The only extant sys- 
tematic interpretations in this period, are the inter- 
polated Commentary on the Kevelation by the 
martyr Victorinus, cir, 270 A.D., and the disputed 
Treatise on Antichrist by Hippolytus, But the 
prevalent views of that age are to be gathered also 
from a passage in Justin Martyr, from the later 
books, especially the fifth, of Irenaeus, and from 
‘Various scattered passages in Tertullian, Origen, and 
Methodius. The general anticipation of the last 
days of the world in Lactantius, vii. 14-25, has 
little direct reference to the Revelation. Immed- 
iately after the triumph of Constantine, the Chris- 
‘tians, emancipated from oppression and persecution, 
tnd dominant and prosperous in their turn, began to 
lose their vivid expectation of our Lord’s speedy 
Advent, and their spiritual conception of His 
kingdom, and to look upon the temporal suprem- 
acy of Christianity as a fulfilment of the pro- 
mised reign of Christ on earth. The Roman em- 
pire become Christian was regarded no longer as 
the object of prophetic denunciation, but as the 
scene of a millennial development. This view, how- 
ever, was soon met by the figurative interpretation 
of the millennium as the reign of Christ in the hearts 
of all true believers. As the barbarous and heret- 
ical invaders of the falling empire appeared, they 
Were regarded by the suffering Christians as ful- 
filling the woes denounced in the Revelation. The 
chief commentaries belonging to this period are 
that which is ascribed to Tichonius, circ, 390 A.D. ; 

nimasius, of Adrumetum in Africa, A.D. 550; 
Andreas of Crete, cre, 650 a.D., Arethas of Cappa- 
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docia and Oecumenius of Thessaly in the 10th cen- 
tury ; the Lxplanatio Apoc. in the works of Bede, 
A.D. 735; the Expositio of Berengaud ; the Com- 
mentary of Haymo, A.D. 853; a short Treatise on 
the Seals by Anselm, bishop of Havilberg, A.D. 1145; 
the Expositio of Abbot Joachim of Calabria, a.p. 
1200. The views to which the reputation of Abbot 
Joachim gave currency became the foundation of 
that great historical school of interpretation, which 
up to this time seems the most popular of all. 
Modern interpreters are generally placed in three 
great divisions, a, The Historical or Continuous 
expositors, in whose opinion the Revelation is a 
progressive history of the fortunes of the Church 
from the first century to the end of time. 6. The 
Praeterist expositors, who are of opinion that the 
Revelation has been almost, or altogether, fulfilled 
in the time which has passed since it was written ; 
that it refers principally to the triumph of Christ- 
ianity over Judaism and Paganism, signalised in 
the downfall of Jerusalem and of Rome. c. The 
Futurist expositors, whose views show a strong re- 
action against some extravagances of the two pre- 
ceding schools. ‘They believe that the whole book, 
excepting perhaps the first three chapters, refers 
principally, if not exclusively, to events which are 
yet to come. Each of these three schemes is open 
to objection. In conclusion, it may be stated that 
two methods have been proposed by which the 
student of the Revelation may escape the incon- 
gruities and fallacies of the diflerent interpretations, 
whilst he may derive edification from whatever 
truth they contain. It has been suggested that the 
book may be regarded as a prophetic poem, dealing 
in general and inexact descriptions, much of which 
may be set down as poetic imagery, mere embellish- 
ment. But such a yiew would be difficult to recon- 
cile with the belief that the book is an inspired 
prophecy. A better suggestion is made, or rather is 
revived, by Dr. Arnold in his Sermons On the Inter- 
pretation of Prophecy: that we should bear in mind 
that predictions have a lower historical sense, as well 
as a higher spiritual sense ; that there may be one or 
more than one typical, imperfect, historical fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy, in each of which the higher 
spiritual fulfilment is shadowed forth more or less 
distinctly. 

Rez'eph. One of the places which Sennacherib 
mentions, in his taunting message to Hezekiah, as 
having been destroyed by his predecessor (2 K. xix. 
12; Is. xxvii. 12). It is perhaps mentioned by 
Ptolemy (v. 15) under the name of ‘Pyodpa. 

Rer'a, An Asherite, of the sons of Ulla (1 Chr. 
vii. 39). 

Rez'in. 1. A king of Damascus, contemporary 
with Pekah in Israel, and with Jotham and Ahaz 
in Judaea. He attacked Jotham during the latter 
part of his reign (2 K. xv. 37); but his chief war 
was with Ahaz, whose territories he invaded, in 
company with Pekah (about B.c. 741). The com- 
bined army laid siege to Jerusalem, where Ahaz was, 
but “ could not prevail agninst it” (Is. vii. 15 2K. 
xvi. 5), Rezin, however, « yecovered Elath to 
Syria” (2 K. xvi. 6). Soon after this he was at- 
tacked, defeated, and slain by Tiglath-Pileser IL, 
king of Assyria (2 K. xvi. 9; compare Tiglath- 
Pileser’s own inscriptions, where the defeat of Rezin 
and the destruction of Damascus are distinctly men- 
tioned).—-2. One of the families of.the Nethinim 
(Ezr, ii. 48; Neh. vii. 50). 


Rez'on. ‘The son of Eliadah, a Syrian, who when 
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David defeated Hadadezer king of Zobah, put him- 
self at the head of a band of freebooters and set up 
a petty kingdom at Damascus (1 K. xi. 23). 
Whether he was an officer of Hadadezer, who, fore- 
seeing the destruction which David would inflict, 
prudently escaped with some followers ; or whether 
he gathered his band of the remnant of those who 
survived the slaughter, does not appear. The latter 
is more probable. The settlement of Rezon at 
Damascus could not have been till some time after 
the disastrous battle in which the power of Hadadezer 
was broken, for we are told that David at the same 
time defeated the army of Damascene Syrians who 
eamce to the relief of Hadadezer, and put garrisons in 
Damascus, From his position at Damascus Rezon 
harassed the kingdom of Solomon during his whole 
reign, The name is Aramaic, and Ewald compares 
it with Rezin. — 

Rhe'gium. The mention of this Italian town 
(which was situated on the Bruttian coast, just at 
the southern entrance of the straits of Messina) 
occurs quite incidentally (Acts xxviii, 13) in the 
account of St. Paul’s voyage from Syracuse to 
Puteoli, after the shipwreck at Malta. By a curious 
coincidence the figures on its coins are the very 
‘twin brothers” which gave the name to St. Paul’s 
ship, As to the history of the place, it was orig- 
inally a Greek colony: it was miserably destroyed 
by Dionysius of Syracuse: from Augustus it re- 
ceived advantages which combined with its geo- 
graphical position in making it important through- 
out the duration of the Roman empire. The modern 
Reggio is a town of 10,000 inhabitants, Its dis- 
tance across the straits from Messina is only about 
six miles, 

Rhe'sa, son of Zorobabel in the genealogy of 
Christ (Luke iii. 27). Lord A. Hervey has ingeni- 
ously conjectured that Rhesa is no person, but merely 
the title Rosh, i.e. ‘* Prince,” originally attached to 
the name of Zerubbabel. 

Rho'da, the name of a maid who announced 
Peter's arrival at the door of Mary’s house after his 
miraculous release from prison ( Acts xii. 13). 

Rhodes, The history of this island is so illustri- 
ous that it is interesting to see it connected, even in 
a small degree, with the life uf St. Paul. He touched 
there on his return voyage to Syria from the third 
missionary journey (Acts xxi. 1). Rhodes is immed- 
intely opposite the high Carian and Lycian head- 
lands at the S.W. extremity of the peninsula of Asia 
Minor. Its position has had much to do with its 
history. Its real eminence began (about 400 B.c.) 
with the founding of that city at the N.E. extremity 
of the island, which still continues to be the capital. 
After Alexander’s death it entered on a glorious 
period, its material prosperity being largely de- 
veloped, and its institutions deserving and obtaining 
general esteem, As we approach the time of the 
consolidation of the Roman power in the Levant, we 
have a notice of Jewish residents in Rhodes (1 Macc. 
xv. 23). The Romans, after the defeat of Antiochus, 
assigned, during some time, to Rhodes certain dis- 
tricts on the mainland. Its Byzantine history is 
again eminent. Under Constantive it was the me- 
tropolis of the ‘ Province of the Islands.” It was 
the last place where the Christians of the East held 
out against the advancing Saracens; and subse- 
quently it was once more famous as the home and 
fortress of the Knights of St. John. 

Rhod'ocus, a Jew who betrayed the plans of his 
countrymen to Antiochus Eupator (2 Mace, xiii. 21). 
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Rhod'us, 1 Macc. xv. 23. [RHopEs.] 

Riba'i, the father of Ittai the Benjamite of 
Gibeah (2 Sam. xxiii. 29; 1 Chr, xi. 31). 

Rib'lah. 1. One of the landmarks on the eastern 
boundary of the land of Israel, as specified by Moses 
(Num. xxxiv. 11). Its position is noted in this 
passage with much precision, It was immediateiy 
between Shepham and the sea of Cinnereth, and 
on the ‘‘east side of the spring.” Unfortunately 
Shepham has not yet been identified, and which of 
the great fountains of northern Palestine is intended 
by “the spring” is uncertain. It seems hardly 
possible, without entirely disarranging the specific- 
ation of the boundary, that the Riblah in question 
can be the same with the “ Riblah in the land of 
Hamath,” which is mentioned at a much later 
period of the history.—%, Riblah in the land of 
Hamath, a place on the great rood between Pales 
tine and Babylonia, at which the kings of Baby- 
lonia were accustomed to remain while directing 
the operations of their armies in Palestine and 
Phoenicia, Here Nebuchadnezzar waited while the 
sieges of Jerusalem and of Tyre were being coo 
ducted by his leutenants (Jer. xxxix. 5, 6, lii 9, 
10, 26, 27; 2K. xxv. 6, 20, 21). In like manner 
Pharaoh-Necho, after his victory over the Babyl- 
onians at Carchemish, returned to Riblah and sumt- 
moned Jehoahaz from Jerusalem before him (2 K 
xxiii, 33). This Riblah has no doubt been dis- 
covered, still retaining its ancient name, 00 
right (east) bank of the ef Asy (Orontes), upon the 
great road which connects Baalbek and Hums, about 
35 miles N.E. of the former and 20 miles S.W. of 
the latter place. 

Riddle. The Hebrew word is derived from a 
Arabic root meaning ‘to bend off,” “to twist 
and is used for artifice (Dan. viii, 23), » proved 
(Prov. i. 6), a song (Ps. alix. 4, Isxviii. 2), an 
oracle (Num, xii. 8), a parable (Ez, svii. 2), : 
in general any wise or intricate sentence (Ps, xa. 
4; Hab. ii. 6, &c.), as well as a riddle in ace 
of the word (Judg. xiv. 12-19). The riddles t : 
the queen of Sheba came to ask of Solomen (1 4, 
x. 1; 2 Chr. ix. 1) were rather *« hard questions 
referring to profound enquiries. Solomon errs 
however, to have been very fond of the 1 ra 
proper. The word afvrypa occurs only Tra ” si 
N.T. (1 Cor. xiii. 12, “darkly 5" comp. dil 
8}; but, in the wider meaning of the worl, Ds 
instances of it occur in our Lord’s genet Ore 
know that all ancient nations, and espec a face 
entals, have been fond of riddles. We fi 33) 
of the custom among the Arabs (Koran aes 
and indeed several Arabic books of aoe 
but these are rather emblems and devices t a 
we call riddles, although they are very casi 
They were also known to the ancien Esp ne 
and were especially used in banquels both by in 
and Romans. Riddles were generally prope 
verse, like the celebrated riddle of ergs ee 
however, was properly no riddle at all, 
Philistines did not possess 
the solution could depend. 
between the greater eae a 
obscure intimation is contin Se acts 
passage (ns in Ez. xvii. 2) 5 and the lesser anid 
where the difficulty is concentrated in : 
use of some one word. It only Sak ; 
the single instance of a riddle occurTing ‘sigs 
viz. the number of the beast. This aE 
class of riddles very common amols 


to notice 
ahep 
to a 
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mystics, the Gnostics, some of the Fathers, and the | 15).. Such rings were worn not onl 

Jewish Cabbalists. The latter called it Gematria Oe (Is. fi. 21), and are Pe fetlte hea 
(i.e. -yeaperpla), of which instances may be found | the articles presented by men and women for the 
in Carpzov. The most exact analogies to the enigma | service of the, tabernacle (Ex, xxxv. 22). The 
on the name of the beast are to be found in the signet-ring was worn on the right hand (Jer. xxii. 
so-called Sibylline verses. It would be absurd to, 24). We may conclude, from Ex. xxviii, 11, that 
doubt that St. John (not greatly removed in time | the rings contained a stone engraven with a device, 
from the Christian forgers of the Sibylline verses) | or with the owner’s name. ‘The custom appears 
intended some name as an answer to the number | also to have prevailed among the Jews of the 
666. The true answer must be settled by the | Apostolic age; for in James ii. 2, a rich man is de- 
Apocalyptic commentators, scribed as not simply “ with a gold ring,” as in 

Rim'mon, a Benjamite of Beeroth, the father of | the A.V., but “ golden-ringed.” 

Rechab and Baanah, the murderers of Ishbosheth 
(2 Sam. iv. 2, 5, 9). 

Rim'mon, a deity worshipped by the Syrians of = 
Damascus, where there was a temple or house of ay: oo 
Rimmon (2 K. v. 18). Serarius refers the name to YE 
the Heb. rimmon, a pomegranate, a fruit sacred i 2 
to Venus, who is thus the deity worshipped under 
this title. Ursinus explains Rimmon as the pome- 
granate, the emblem of the fertilising principle of | Rin'nah, one of the sons of Shimon in an obscure 
untare, the personified natura naturans, a symbol | genealogy of the descendants of J udah (1 Chr, iv. 
of frequent occurrence in the old religions. But | 20). 

Selden rejects this derivation, and proposes instead| Ri'phath, the second son of Gomer, and the 
that Rimmon is from the root rim, “to be high,” | brother of Ashkenaz and Togurmah (Gen. x. 3). 
and signifies “most high,” -like the Phoenician |The Hebrew text in 1 Chr. i. 6 gives the form 
Elioun, and Heb. ’elyén. Movers regards Rimmon | Diphath, but this arises out of a clerical error. 
as the abbreviated form of Hadad-Rimmon, Hadad | The name itself has been variously identified with 
being the sun-god of the Syrians. Combining this | that of the Rhipaean mountains, the river Rhebas 
with the pomegranate, which was his symbol, | in Bithynia, the Rhibii, a people living eastward of 
Hadad-Rimmon would then be the sun-god of the| the Caspian Sea, and the Kipheans, the ancient 
late summer, who ripens the pomegranate and other | name of the Paphlagonians. The weight of opinion 
fruits, is, however, in favour of the Rhipaean mountains, 

Rim'mon, a city of Zebulun belonging to the | which are identified with the Carpathian range in 
Merarite Levites (1 Chr. vi. 77). It is not im-| the N.E. of Dacia. 
possible that Dimwan (Josh. xxi. 35) may have| Ris'sah, a march-station in the wilderness (Num. 
been originally Rimmon, as the D and R in Hebrew | xxxiii. 21, 22). It has been considered identical 
are notoriously easy to confound. with Rasa in the Peuting. Jtiner., 32 Roman miles 

Rim'mon, a town in the southern portion of| from Ailah (Elah); but no site has been identified 
Judah (Josh. xv. 32), allotted to Simeon (Josh. xix. | with it. 
7; 1 Chr. iv, 32). In each of the above lists the} Rith’mah, a march-station in the wilderness 

name succeeds that of AIN, also one of the cities of | (Num. xxziii. 18, 19), probably N.E. of Hazeroth. 
' Judah and Simeon, In the catalogue of the places} River. In the sense in which we employ the 
reoccupied by the Jews after the return from | word, viz. for a perennial stream of considerable 
Babylon (Neh. xi. 29) the two are joined, and size, a river is a much rarer object in the East 
appear in the A.V. as En-Rimmon, No trace of|than in the West. With the exception of the 
Rimmon bas been yet discovered in the south of Jordan and the Litany, the streams of the Holy 
Palestine. True, it is mentioned in the Onomasticon Land are either entirely dried up in the summer 
of Eusebius and Jerome; but they place it 15) months, and converted into hot Janes of glaring 
miles north of Jerusalem, obviously confounding it | stones, or else reduced to very small streamlets 
with the Rock Rimmon. deeply sunk in a narrow bed, and concealed from 

Rim’mon Pa'res, the name of a march-station | view by a dense growth of shrubs. For the various 
in the wilderness (Num. xxxiii. 19, 20). No place | aspects of the streams of the country which such 
now known has been identified with it. conditions inevitably produced, the ancient Hebrews 

Rim'mon, the Rook, a cliff or inaccessible had very exact terms, which they employed habitu- 
natural fastness, in which the six hundred Ben-| ally with much precision. 1. For the perennial 
jamites who escaped the slaughter of Gibeah took | river, Nahar. Possibly used of the Jordan in Ps. 
refuge (Jadg. xx. 45, 47, xxi, 13), It is described | Ixvi. 6, Ixxiv. 153 of the great Mesopotamian and 
as in the ‘‘ wilderness,” that is, the wild unculti- | Egyptian rivers generally in Gen. ji. 10; Ex. vii. 
vated country which lies on the east of the central; 19; 2 K. xvii. 6; Ez, iti. 15, &c. But with the 
highlands of Benjamin, on which Gibeah was situ-| definite article, ‘* the river,” it signifies invariably 
ated—between them and the Jordan Valley. Here| the Euphrates (Gen. xxxi. 21; Ex. xxiii. 31 ; Num. 
the name is still found attached to a village perched | xxiv. 6; 2 Sam. x. 16, &c. &c.). It is never ap- 
on the summit of a conical chalky hill, visible in all | plied to the fleeting fugitive torrents of Palestine. 
directions, and commanding the whole country. 2, The term for these is nachal, for which our 

ing. The ring was regarded as an indispens-| translators have used promiscuously » and pone. 

able article of a Hebrew’s attire, inasmuch as it| times almost alternately, “ valley,” ‘ brook,” and 

contained his signet. It was hence the symbol of “river.” No one of these words expresses the thing 

authority, and as such was presented by Pharaoh | intended; but the term “ brook” is peculiarly up- 

to Joseph (Gen. xli. 42), by Ahasuerus to Haman | happy. Many of the wadys of Palestine are deep, 

(Esth. iii. 10), by Antiochus to Philip (1 Macc. vi. | abrupt chasms or rents in the solid rock of the 
i 
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hills, and have a savage, gloomy aspect, far re- 
moved from that of an English brook. Unfortun- 
ately our language does not contain any single 
word which has both the meanings of the Hebrew 
nachal and its Arabic equivalent wady, which can 
be used at once for a dry valley and for the stream 
which occasionally flows through it. 3. Yeér, a 
word of tian origin, applied to the Nile only, 
and, in the plural, to the canals by which the Nile 
water was distributed throughout Egypt, or to 
streams having a connexion with that country. 
4, Ydbal, from a root signifying tumult or fulness, 
occurs only six times, in four of which it is ren- 
dered “ river,” viz. Jer. xvii. 8; Dan, viii. 2, 3, 6. 
5. Peleg, used for the streams employed in artificial 
irrigation. 6. Aphtk, a torrent, may signify any 
rush or body of water. 

River of Egypt. Two Hebrew terms are thus 
rendered in the A.V. 1. Nehar mitsraim (Gen. 
xv. 18), “the river of Egypt,” that is, the Nile, 
and here the Pelusiac or easternmost branch. 
‘2. Nachal mitsraim (Num. xxxiv. 5; Josh. xv. 
4, 47; 1 K. viii. 65; 2 K. xxiv. 75 Is. xxvii. 
12, in the last passage translated “ the stream of 
Egypt”). It is the common opinion that this 
second term designates a desert stream on the 
border of Egypt, still occasionally flowing in the 
valley called Wadi-l-’Areesh. The centre of the 
valley is occupied by the bed of this torrent, which 
only flows after rains, as is usual in the desert 
valleys. This stream is first mentioned as the point 
where the southern border of the Promised Land 
touched the Mediterranean, which formed its western 
border (Num. xxxiv. 3-6). In the later history we 
find Solomon’s kingdom extending from the “ enter- 
ing in of Hamath unto the river of Egypt” (1 K. 
viii. 65), and Egypt limited in the same manner 
where the loss of the eastern provinces is men- 
tioned (2 K. xxiv. 7). In certain parallel pas- 
sages the Nile is distinctly specified instead of ‘ the 
Nachal of Egypt” (Gen. xv. 18; comp. Josh. xiii. 
2, 3). If, with the generality of critics, we think 
‘that the Nachal-Mizraim is the Wadi-l-’Areesh, we 
must conclude that the name Shihor is also applied 
to the latter, although elsewhere designating the 
Nile, for we have seen that Nachal-Mizraim and 
Shihor are used interchangeably to designate a 
stream on the border of the Promised Land, The 
word Nachal may be cited on either side. Cer- 
tainly in Hebrew it is rather used for a torrent or 
stream than for a river; but the name Nachal- 
Mizraim may come from a lost dialect, and the 
parallel Arabic word wddee, though ordinarily used 
for valleys and their winter-torrents, as in the case 
of the Wédi-l-Areesh itself, has been employed 
_ by the Arabs in Spain for true rivers, the Guadal- 
quivir, &c. It may, however, be suggested, that 
in Nachal-Mizraim we have the ancient form of 
the Neel-Misr of the Arabs, and that Nachal was 
adopted from its similarity of sound to the original 
of NeZAos, 

_Riz'pah, concubine to king Saul, and mother of 
his two sons Armoni and Mephibosheth. Like many 
others of the prominent female characters of the 
Old Testament—Ruth, Rahab, Jezebel, &c.—Rizpah 
would seem to have been a foreigner, a Hivite, de- 
scended from one of the ancient worthies of that 
nation, Ajah or Aiah, son of Zibeon, whose name 
and fame are preserved in the Ishmaelite record of 


Gen. xxxvi, After the death of Saul and occupa- 
tion of the country west of the Jordan by the Phi- 
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listines, Rizpah accompanied the other members of 
the royal family to their new residence at Mahanaim; 
and it is here that her name is first introduced to 
us as the subject of an accusation levelled at Abner 
by Ishbosheth (2 Sam. iii. 7). We hear nothing 
more of Rizpah till the tragic story which has made 
her one of the most familiar objects to young and 
old in the whole Bible (2 Sam. xxi. 8-11). Every 
one can appreciate the love and endurance with 
which the mother watched over the bodies of her 
two sons and her five relatives, to save them from 
an indignity peculiarly painful to the whole of the 
ancient world (see Ps. Ixxix. 2). But it is ques- 
tionable whether the ordinary conception of the 
scene is accurate. The seven victims were not, as 
the A.V. implies, “ hung ;” they were crucified. 
The seven crosses were planted in the rock on the 
top of the sacred hill of Gibeah. The victims were 
sacrificed at the beginning of barley harvest—the 
sacred and festal time of the Passover—and in the 
full blaze of the summer sun they bung till the 
fall of the periodical rain in October. During the 
whole of that time Rizpah remained at the foot of 
the crosses on which the bodies of her sons were 

: the Mater dolorosa, if the expression may 
be allowed, of the ancient dispensation. 

Road. This word occurs but once in the Au- 
thorised Version of the Bible, viz, in 1 Sam. xIvil. 
10, where it is used in the sense of “raid” of 
“ inroad.” 

Robbery. Whether in the larger sense of plun- 
der, or the more limited rage of ae eee 
atically organised, robbery has ever been one 
principal Napleycieste of the nomad tribes of the 
East, From the time of Ishmael to the present day 
the Bedouin has been a “ wild man,” and a robber 
by trade (Gen. xvi. 12). An instance of an enter- 
prise of a truly Bedouin character, bat distin. 
guished by the exceptional features belonging a 
principal ‘actor, is seen in the night-foray of Ds 
(1 Sam. xxvi. 6-12). Predatory inroads on a large 
scale are seen in the incursions of the Sabaeans ° 
Chaldaeans on the property of Job (Job i. 4% 
17); the revenge coupled with plunder of er 
and Levi (Gen. xxxiv. 28, 29); the skeen Pr 
Hebrews upon the Midianites (Num. 3x2. 32- " 
and the frequent and often prolonged Lyrae 3 
“ spoilers ” upon the Israelites (Judg. ii, 14, yore 
4; 1Sam. xi, xv.; 2 Sam. vil, %; 2 Ai 
1 Chr. v. 10, 18-22). Similar Lmao 
country, complained of more than once by a Line 
phets (Hos, iv. 2, vi. 9; Mic. 0. 8), continu ae 
or less through Maccabaean down to Roman aa 
In the Inter history also of the country the st 
or sicarii, together with their Pe Malt 
Gischala, played a conspicuous part, * Ex. aii 
law on the subject of theft is contained in ihe 
There seems no reason to suppose that Man- 
underwent any alteration in ane a HES 
stealing was punishable with aeall \" oes 
Deut. ae. ’. Invasion of right 12 oe < 
strictly forbidden (Deut. xxvil. 17; Is. ¥. 8% 
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eres Ecclus, xlvii, 23; Matt.) 7. 
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Roe, Roebuck (Heb. ézébi, m.; 


There seems to be little or no doubt 


word, which occurs frequently in es 


roba 
antelope, P aie Afiica, OF 


which ap 


some species of 
dorcas, a native of Egypt and . 
G. Arabica of Syria and Arabia, 
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ve a variety only of the dorcas. The gazelle was | fered in the contest B.c. 64, and the next year 


allowed as food (Deut. xii. 15, 22, &c.); it is men- 
\ , 


tioned as very fleet of foot (2 Sam. ii, 18; 1 Chr. 
xii. 8); it was hunted (Is. xiii. 145; Prov. vi. 5); 
it was celebrated for its loveliness (Cant. ii. 9, 17, 
viii. 14). The gazelle is found in Egypt, Barbary, 
and Syria. 





Ro'gelim, the residence of Barzillai the Gileadite 
(2 Sam. xvii. 27, xix. 1) ia the highlands east of 
the Jordan. Nothing is said to guide us to its 
situation. 

Roh'gah, an Asherite, of the sons of Shamer 
(1 Chr, vii. 34), 

Ro'imus, Reus 1 (1 Esd. v. 8). 

Roll. A book in ancient times consisted of a 
single long strip of paper or parchment, which was 
usually kept rolled up on a stick, and was unrolled 
when a person wished to read it. Hence arose the 
term megillah, from gdlal, “ to roll,” strictly an- 
swering to the Latin volumen, whence comes our 
volume. The use of the term megillah implies, of 
course, the existence of a soft and pliant material, 
perhaps parchment. The roll was usually written 
on one side only, and hence the particular notice of 
one that was ‘‘ written within and without” (Ez. 
ii, 10). The writing was arranged in columns. We 
may here add that the term in Is. viii, 1, ren- 
dered in the A. V. ‘roll,” more correctly means 
tablet, 

Romam'ti-ez'er, one of the fourteen sons of 
Heman (1 Chr. xxv. 4, 31). 

Roman Empire. The notices of Roman history 
which occur in the Bible are confined to the last 
century and a half of the commonwealth and the 
first century of the imperial monarchy. The first 
historic mention of Rome in the Bible is in 1 Mace. 
1.10. About the year 161 B.c. Judas Maccabaeus 
heard of the Romans as the conquerors of Philip, 
Perseus, and Antiochus (1 Mace. viii. 5, 6). In 
order to strengthen himself against Demetrius king 
of Syria he sent ambassadors to Rome (viii, 17), 
and concluded a defensive alliance with the senate 
(viii. 22-32). This was renewed by Jonathan 
(xii, 1) and by Simon (xv. 17). In the year 
65 B.c., when Syria was made a Roman province 
by Pompey, the Jews were still governed by one of 
the Asmonaean princes, Aristobulus had lately 
driven his brother Hyrcanus from the chief priest- 
hood, and was now in his turn attacked by Aretas, 
king of Arabia Petraen, the ally of Hyrcanus. 
Pompey's lieutenant, M. Aemilius Scaurus, inter- 


Pompey himself’ marched an army into Judaea and 
took Jerusalem. From this time the Jews were 
practically under the government of Rome. H 

canus retained the high-priesthood and a titular 
sovereignty, subject to the watchful control of his 
minister Antipater, an active partisan of the Roman 
interests. Finally, Antipater’s son, Herod the Great, 
was made king by Antony’s interest, B.c. 40, and 
confirmed in the kingdom by Augustus, B.c. 30. 
The Jews, however, were all this time tributaries 
of Rome, and their princes in reality were mere 
{oman procurators. On the banishment of Arche- 
laus, A.D. 6, Judaea became a mere appendage of the 
province of Syria, and was governed by a Roman 
procurator, who resided at Caesarea. Such were 
the relations of the Jewish people to the Roman 


_ government at the time when the N. T. history 


begins. An ingenious illustration of this state of 
things has been drawn from the condition of Brit- 
ish India. The Governor-General at Calcutta, the 
subordinate governors at Madras and Bombay, and 
the native princes, whose dominions have been at 
one time enlarged, at another incorporated with 
the British presidencies, find their respective coun- 
terparts in the governor of Syria at Antioch, the 
procurators of Judaea at Caesarea, and the mem- 
bers of Herod’s family, whose dominions were altern- 


_ately enlarged and suppressed by the Roman em- 


perors. In illustration of the sacred narrative it 
may be well to give a general account, though ne- 
cessarily a short and imperfect one, of the position 
of the emperor, the extent of the empire, and the 
administration of the provinces in the time of our 
Lord and His Apostles. I. When Augustus be- 
came sole ruler of the Roman world he was in 
theory simply the first citizen of the republic, en- 
trusted with temporary powers to settle the dis- 
orders of the state. The old magistracies were 
retained, but the various powers and prerogatives 
of each were conferred upon Augustus. Above all 
he was the Emperor (Imperator). This word, used 
originally to designate any one entrusted with the 
imperium or full military authority over a Roman 
army, acquired a new significance when adopted as 
a permanent title by Julius Caesar. By his use of 
it as a constant prefix to his name in the city and 
in the camp he openly asserted a paramount milit- 
ary authority over the state. The Empire was 
nominally elective, but practically it passed by adop- 
tion ; and till Nero’s time a sort of hereditary right 
seemed to be recognised.—I[. Extent of the km- 
pire.—Cicero’s description of the Greek states and 
colonies as a “ fringe on the skirts of barbarism,” 
has been well applicd to the Roman dominions 
before the conquests of Pompey and Caesar. The 
Roman Empire was still confined to a narrow strip 
encircling the Mediterranean Sea. Pompey added 
Asia Minor and Syria. Caesar added Gaul. The 
generals of Augustus overran the N.W. portion of 
Spain, and the country between the Alps and the 
Danube. The boundaries of the Empire were now, 
the Atlantic on the W., the Euphrates on the E., 
the deserts of Africa, the cataracts of the Nile, and 
the Arabian deserts on the S., the British Channel, 
the Rhine, the Danube, and the Black Sea on the N. 
The only subsequent conquests of importance were 
those of Britain by Claudius and of Dacia by Trajan. 
The only independent powers of importance were 
the Parthians on the E. and the Germans on the 
N. The population of the Empire in the time of 
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Augustus has been calculated at 85,000,000.— 
Ill. The Provinces.—The usual fate of a country 
conquered by Rome was to become a subject pro- 
vince, governed directly from Rome by officers sent 
out for that purpose. Sometimes, however, petty 
sovereigns were left in possession of a nominal in- 
dependence on the borders, or within the natural 
limits, of the province. There were differences too 
in the political condition of cities within the pro- 
vinces. Some were free cities, t.¢. were governed 
by their own magistrates, aud were exempted from 
occupation by a Roman garrison. Other cities were 
“ Colonies,” #. ¢. communities of Roman citizens 
transplanted, like garrisons of the imperial city, 
into a foreign land. Augustus divided the pro- 
vinces into two classes: (1.) Imperial, (2.) Senato- 
rial; retaining in his own hands, for obvious 
reasons, those provinces where the presence of a 
large military force was necessary, and committing 
the peaceful and unarmed provinces to the Senate. 
The Imperial provinces at first were—Gaul, Lusit- 
ania, Syria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Cyprus, and Aegypt. 
The Senatorial provinces were Africa, Numidia, 
Asia, Achaia and Epirus, Dalmatia, Macedonia, 
Sicily, Crete and Cyrene, Bithynia and Pontus, Sar- 
dinia, Baetica. Cyprus and Gallia Narbonensis were 
subsequently given up by Augustus, who in turn 
received Dalmatia from the Senate. Many other 
changes were made afterwards. The N. T. writers 
invariably designate the governors of Senatorial 
provinces by the correct title of dv@traro:, pro- 
consuls (Acts xiii. 7, xviii, 12, xix. 38). For the 
governor of an Imperial province, properly styled 
“* Legatus Caesaris,” the word ‘H-yeudy (Governor) 
is used in the N.T. The provinces were heavily 
taxed for the benefit of Rome and her citizens, 
They are said to have been better governed under 
the Empire than under the Commonwealth, and 
those of the emperor better than those of the 
Senate. Two important changes were introduced 
under the Empire. The governors received a fixed 
pay, and the term of their command was prolonged. 
The condition of the Roman Empire at the time 
when Christianity appeared has often been dwelt 
upon, as affording obvious illustrations of St. Paul’s 
expression that the ‘fulness of time had come” 
(Gal. iv. 4). The general peace within the limits 
of the Empire, the formation of military roads, the 
suppression of piracy, the march of the legions, the 
voyages of the corn fleets, the general increase of 
traffic, the spread of the Latin language in the 
West as Greek had already spread in the East, the 
external unity of the Empire, offered facilities hi- 
therto unknown for the spread of a world-wide 
religion. The tendency too of a despotism like that 
of the Roman Empire to reduce all its subjects to a 
dead level, was a powerful instrument in breaking 
down the pride of privileged races and national 
religions, and familiarising men with the truth that 
‘*God hath made of one blood all nations on the 
face of the earth” (Acts xvii. 24, 26). But still 
more striking than this outward preparation for 
the diffusion of the Gospel was the appearance of a 
deep and wide-spread corruption which seemed to 
defy any human remedy. The chief prophetic 
notices of the Roman Empire are found in the Book 
of Daniel. According to some interpreters the 
Komans are intended in Deut. xxviii. 49-57. 
Romans, Epistle to the. 1. The date of this 
Fpistle is fixed with more absolute certainty and 
within narrower limits, than that of any other of 
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St. Paul’s Epistles. The following considerations 
determine the time of writing. First. Certain 
names in the salutations point to Corinth, as the 
place from which the letter was sent. (1.) Phoebe, 
a deaconess of Cenchreae, one of the port towns of 
Corinth, is commended to the Romans (xvi. 1, 2). 
2.) Gaius, in whose house St. Paul was lodged at the 
time (xvi. 23), is probably the person mentioned as 
one of the chief members of the Corinthian Church 
in 1 Cor. i. 14, though the name was very com- 
mon. (3.) Erastus, here designated “the trea- 
surer of the city” (xvi. 23, E. V. “ chamberlain”) 
is elsewhere mentioned in connexion with Corinth 
(2 Tim. iv. 20; see also Acts xix. 22). Secondly, 
Having thus determined the place of writing to be 
Corinth, we have no hesitation in fixing upon the 
visit recorded in Acts xx. 3, during the winter and 
spring following the Apostle’s long residence at 
Ephesus, as the occasion on which the Epistle was 
written, For St. Paul, when he wrote the letter, 
was on the point of carrying the contributions of 
Macedonia and Achaia to Jerusalem (xv. 25-27), 
and a comparison with Acts xx. 22, xxiv. 17, and 
also 1 Cor. xvi. 4 ; 2 Cor. viii. 1, 2, ix. 1 ff., shows 
that he was so engaged at this period of his life. 
The Epistle then was written from Corinth during 
St. Paul’s third missionary journey, on the occasion 
of the second of the two visits recorded in the Acts. 
On this occasion he remained three months in 
Greece (Acts xx. 3). It was in the winter or early 
spring of the year that the Epistle to the Romans 
was written. According to the most probable 
system of chronology, this would be the year 
B.C. 58. 2. The Epistle to the Romans is thus 
placed in chronological connexion with the Epistles 
to the Galatians and Corinthians, which appear to 
have been written within the twelve months pre 
ceding. They presenta remarkable resemblance to 
each other in style and matter—a much greater 
resemblance than can be traced to any other of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, 3. The occasion which prom i 
this Epistle, and the circumstances attending - 
writing, were as follows. St. Paul had loog p 
posed visiting Rome, and still retained this ery 
wishing also to extend his journey to Spain (1. 9° oie 
xv. 22-29). For the time, however, he eo ae 
vented from carrying out his design, % ry tle 
pound for Jerusalem with the alms of the | ee 
Christians, and meanwhile he addressed this ai 
to the Romans, to supply the lack of at heaib 
teaching. Phoebe, a deaconess of the neighbours 
Church of Cenchreae, was on the point of Sep 
for Rome (xvi. 1,2), and probably conreyee i 
letter. The body of the Epistle was io oie 
Apostle’s dictation by Tertius (xvi. 22); P ti final 
haps we may infer from the abraptness * ‘sell 
doxology, that it was added by the Apost “ato 
4. The Origin of the Roman Church iy 
in obscurity. If it had been founded by >t. F any 
according to a later tradition, the ae 
allusion to him both in this Epistle ant 
letters written by St. Paul from Kome wo shut “38 
of no explanation. It is equally clear Oi, 
other Apostle was the Founder. The ane Gospel 
the Clementines that the first tidings 0°) 710i, 
reached Rome during the lifetime . 8 areas 
evidently a fiction for the purposes 0 foundation oi 
On the other hand, it is a that the fo 
this Church dates very far 
some of those eas ‘“ both Jews ies 
present on the day of Pentecost ( 


hack, It may be that 


10); 
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carried back the earliest tidings of the new doctrine, 
or the Gospel may have first reached the imperial 
city through those who were scattered abroad to 
escape the persecution which followed on the death 
of Stephen (Acts viii. 4, xi. 19). At first we may 
suppose that the Gospel was preached there in a 
confused and imperfect form, scarcely more than a 
phase of Judaism, as in the case of Apollos at Co- 
rinth (Acts xviii. 25), or the disciples at Ephesus 
(Acts xix, 1-3). As time advanced and better in- 
structed teachers arrived, the clouds would gra- 
dually clear away, till at length the presence of the 
great Apostle himself at Rome, dispersed the mists of 
Judaism which still hung about the Roman Church. 
5. A question next arises as to the composition of 
the Roman Church, at the time when St. Paul 
wrote. Did the Apostle address a Jewish or a 
Gentile community, or, if the two elements were 
combined, was one or other predominant s0 as to 
give a character to the whole Church? It is more 
probable that St. Paul addressed a mixed Church 
of Jews and Gentiles, the latter perhaps being the 
more numerous, There are certainly passages which 
imply the presence of a large number of Jewish 
converts to Christianity. If we analyse the list of 
names in the 16th chapter, and assume that this 
list approximately represents the proportion of Jew 
and Gentile in the Roman Church (an assumption 
at least not improbable), we arrive at the same 
result, Altogether it appears that a very large 
fraction of the Christian believers mentioned in 
these salutations were Jews, even supposing that 
the others, bearing Greek and Latin names, of 
whom we know nothing, were heathens. Nor does 
the existence of a large Jewish element in the Roman 
Church present any difficulty. The captives carried 
to Rome by Pompeius formed the nucleus of the 
Jewish population in the metropolis, Since that 
time they had largely increased. On the other 
hand, situated in the metropolis of the great empire 
of heathendom, the Roman Church must necessarily 
have been in great measure a Gentile Church ; and 
the language of the Epistle bears out this supposi- 
tion. These Gentile converts, however, were not 
for the most part native Romans. Strange as the 
paradox appears, nothing is more certain than that 
the Church of Rome was at this time a Greek and 
not a Latin Church, All the literature of the early 
Roman Church was written in the Greek tongue. 
The names of the bishops of Rome during the first 
two centuries are with but few exceptions Greek. 
And we find that a very large proportion of the 
names in the salutations of this Epistle are Greek 
names. When we enquire into the probable rank 
and station of the Roman believers, an analysis of 
the names in the list of salutations again gives an 
approximate answer. These names belong for the 
Most part to the middle and lower grades of society. 
Many of them are found in the columbaria of the 
freedmen and slaves of the early Roman emperors. 
Among the less wealthy merchants and tradesmen, 
among the petty officers of the army, among the 
slaves and freedmen of the imperial whe- 
ther Jews or Greeks—the Gospel would first find a 
firm footing. To this last class allusion is made in 
Phil. iv, 22, « they that are of Caesar's household.” 
6. The heterogeneous composition of this Church 
explains the general character of the Epistle to the 
Romans. In an assemblage so various, we should 
expect to find not the exclusive predominance of a 
single form of error, but the coincidence of different 
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and opposing forms. It was therefore the business 
of the Christian Teacher to reconcile the opposing 
difficulties and to hold out a meeting point in the 
Gospel. This is exactly what St. Paul does in the 
Epistle to the Romans. Again, it does not appear 
that the letter was specially written to answer any 
doubts or settle any controversies then rife in the 
Roman Church. There were therefore no disturb- 
ing influences, such as arise out of personal rela- 
tions, or peculiar circumstances, to derange a general 
and systematic exposition of the nature and working 
of the Gospel. Thus the Epistle to the Romans is 
more of a treatise than of a letter. In this respect 
it differs widely from the Epistles to the Corinthians 
and Galatians, which are full of personal and direct 
allusions, In one instance alone (xiii. 1) we seem 
to trace a special reference to the Church of the 
metropolis. 7. This explanation is in fact to be 
sought in its relation to the contemporancous 
Epistles. The letter to the Romans closes the group 
of Epistles written during the second missionary 
journey. This group contains besides, as already 
mentioned, the letters to the Corinthians and Gala- 
tians, written probably within the few months pre- 
ceding. In the Epistles to these two Churches we 
study the attitude of the Gospel towards the Gentile | 
and Jewish world respectively. These letters are 
direct and special. The Epistle to the Romans is 
the summary of what St. Paul had written before, 
the result of bis dealing with the two antagonistic 
forms of error, the gathering together of the frag- 
mentary teaching in the Corinthian and Galatiau 
letters. 8. Viewing this Epistle then rather in the 
light of a treatise than of a letter, we are enabled 
to explain certain phenomena in the text. In the 
received text a doxology stands at the close of the 


Epistle (xvi. 25-27). The preponderance of evi- 


dence is in favour of this position, but there is re- 
spectable authority for placing it at the end of ch. 
xiv. In some texts again it is found in both places, 
while others omit it entirely. The phenomena of 
the MSS. seem best explained by supposing that 
the letter was circulated at an early date (whether 
during the Apostle’s lifetime or not it is idle to 
inquire) in two forms, both with and without the 
two last chapters. 9. In describing the purport 
of this Epistle we may start from St. Paul’s own 
words, which, standing at the beginning of the doc- 
trinal portion, may be taken as giving a summary 
of the contents (i. 16,17), Accordingly the Epistle 
has been described as comprising ‘‘ the religious 
philosophy of the world’s history.” The atone- 
ment of Christ is the centre of religious history. 
The Epistle, from its general character, lends itself 
more readily to an analysis than is often the case 
with St. Paul’s Epistles. The following is a table 
of its contents :—Salutation (i. 1-7). The Apostle 
at the outset strikes the keynote of the Epistle in 
the expressions “called as an apostle,” “ called as 
saints.” Divine grace is everything, human merit 
nothing.—I. Personal explanations. Purposed visit 
to Rome (i. 8-15).—II. Doctrinal Sherri 36). 
The general proposition. The Gospel is the salva- 
tion of Jew and Gentile alike. This salvation 
comes by faith (i. 16, 17). (a) All alike were 
under condemnation before the Gospel. The heathen 
(i. 18-32). The Jew (ii. 1-29). Objections to 
this statement answered (iii. 1-8). And the posi- 
tion itself established from Scripture (iii. 9-20). 
(b) A righteousness ( justification) is revealed under 
the Gospel, which being of faith, not of law, is 
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also universal (iii, 21-26). And boasting is thereby 
excluded (iii. 27-31). Of this justification by faith 
Abraham is an example (iv. 1-25). Thus then we 
are justified in Christ, in whom alone we glory (v. 
1-11). And this acceptance in Christ is as uni- 
versal as was the condemnation in Adam (v. 12-19). 
(c) The moral consequences of our deliverance. 
The law was given to multiply sin (v. 20, ‘. 
When we died to the law we died to sin (vi. 1-14 

The abolition of the law, however, is not a signal 
for moral liceuse (vi. 15-23). On the contrary, 
as the law has passed away, so must sin, for sin 
and the law are correlative ; at the same time this is 
no disparagement of the law, but rather a proof of 
human weakness (vii. 1-25). So henceforth in 
Christ we are free from sin, we have the Spirit, 
and look forward in hope, triumphing over our 
present afflictions (viii. 1-39). (@) The rejection 
of the Jews is a matter of deep sorrow (ix. 1-5). 
Yet we must remember—(i.) That the promise 
was not to the whole people, but only to a select 
seed (ix. 6-13). And the absolute purpose of God 
in so ordaining is not to be canvassed by man (ix. 
14-19), (ii.) That the Jews did not seek justifi- 
cation aright, and so missed it. This justification 
was promised by faith, and is offered to all alike, 
the preaching to the Gentiles being implied therein. 
The character and results of the Gospel dispensation 
are foreshadowed in Scripture (x. 1-21). (iii.) 
That the rejection of the Jews is not final. This 
rejection has been the means of gathering in the 
Gentiles, and through the Gentiles they themselves 
will ultimately be brought to Christ (xi. 1-36).— 
Ill. Practical exhortations (xii. 1-xv. 13). (a) To 
holiness of life and to charity in general, the duty 
of obedience to rulers being inculcated by the way 
(xii. 1-xiii. 14), (6) And more particularly against. 
giving offence to weaker brethren (xiv. 1=-xv. 13). 
—IV. Personal matters. (a) The Apostle’s motive 
in writing the letter, and his intention of visiting 
the Romans (xv. 14-33). (0) Greetings (xvi. 1- 
23). The letter ends with a benediction and dox- 
ology (xvi. 24-27). While this Epistle contains 
the fullest and most systematic exposition of the 
Apostle’s teaching, it is at the same time a very 
striking expression of his character. Nowhere do 
his earnest and affectionate nature, and his tact and 
delicacy in handling unwelcome topics appear more 
strongly than when he is dealing with the rejection 
of his fellow-countrymen the Jews, 10. Internal 
evidence is so strongly in favour of the genuineness 
of the Epistle to the Romans that it has never been 
seriously questioned. But while the Epistle bears 
. in itself’ the strongest proofs of its Pauline author- 
ship, the external testimony in its favour is not 
inconsiderable. It is not the practice of the Apos- 
tolic fathers to cite the N. T. writers by name, but 
marked passages from the Romans are found em- 
bedded in the Epistles of Clement and Polycarp. 
It seems also to have been directly cited by the 
elder quoted in Irenaeus, and is alluded to by 
the writer of the Epistle to Diognetus, and by Justin 
Martyr. It has a place moreover in the Murato- 
rian Canon and in the Syriac and Old Latin Versions. 
Nor have we the testimony of orthodox writers 
alone. The Epistle was commonly quoted as an 
authority by the heretics of the subapostolic age, 
by the Ophites, by Basilides, by Valentinus, by 
the Valentinians Heracleon and Ptolemaeus, and 
perhaps also by Tatian, besides being included 
in Marcion’s Canon, In the latter part of the 


second century the evidence in its favour is still 
fuller, 

Rome, the famous capital of the ancient world, 
is situated on the Tiber at a distance of about 15 
miles from its mouth. The “seven hills” (Rev. 
xvii. 9) which formed the nucleus of the ancient 
city stand on the left bank. A full account of the 
history and topography of the city is given else 
where (Dict. of: Gr. and Hom. Geogr. ii, 719), 
Here it will be considered only in its relation to 
Bible history. Rome is not mentioned in the Bible 
except in the books of Maccabees and in three 
books of the N.T., viz. the Acts, the Epistle to 
the Romans, and the 2nd Epistle to Timothy. 
The conquests of Pompey seem to have given rise 
to the first settlement of Jews at Rome. The 
Jewish king Aristobulus and his son formed part 
of Pompey’s triumph, and many Jewish captives 
and emigrants were brought to Rome at that time. 
Many of these Jews were made freedmen. Jalias 
Caesar showed them some kindness. They were 
favoured also by Augustus, Claudius “ com 
manded all Jews to depart from Rome” (Acts 
xviii, 2), on account of tumults connected, possibly, 
with the preaching of Christianity at Rome. This 
banishment cannot have been of long duration, for 
we find Jews residing at Rome apparently in con 
siderable numbers at the time of St. Paul's vist 
(Acts xxviii. 17). It ie chiefly in connexion with 
St. Paul’s history that Rome comes before us in 
the Bible. In illustration of that history it my 
be useful to give some account of Rome in the time 
of Nero, the “ Caesar” to whom St. Paul appealed, 
and in whose reign he suffered martyrdom, 1. 
city at that time must be imagined as a large re 
irregular mass of buildings unprotected by an ou 
wall, The visit of St. Paul lies between two 
tamous epochs in the history -of the city, A 
restoration by Augustus and its: restoration SY 
Nero. ‘he boast of Augustus is well cae 
« that he had found the city of brick and left it 
marble.’ The streets were generally atic 
winding, flanked by densely crowded lodging gue 
(insulae) of enormous height. St. Paul's first vs 
to Rome took place before the Neronian contée 
tion, but even after the restoration of the on; 
which followed upon that event, many of O° he 
evils continued. The population of the 4 ee 
been variously estimated: at half a million, tah 
millions and upwards, and even at eight I two 
Probably Gibbon’s estimate of one saa One 
hundred thousand is nearest to the opal 
half of the population consisted, in all pro pal 
of slaves. The larger part of the err aye 
sisted of pauper citizens supported in 1 -" ms 
the miserable system of public gratuities. sag 
appears to have been no middle class at te 
dustrial population. Side by side with va 
classes just mentioned was the compare " 
body of the wealthy nobility, of whose OT 
profligacy we hear so much in the hes » nich St. 
of the time. Such was the population. his visit 
Paul would find at Rome at the time 0" = ee 
2. The localities in and about Rome spon.) The 
nected with the life of St. BG Rome (Aci 
Appian way, by which he approach ’s court,” 
xxviii. 15). (2.) “The palace, oF “a great cap 
(Phil. i, 13). This may mean either t © tablished 
of the Praetorian guards which Tiberias €' 
outside the walls on the N. E. 0 tached t0 
seems more probable, a barrack 2 
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Imperial residence on the Palatine. 3. The con- 
nexion of other localities at Rome with St. Paul’s 
name rests only on traditions of more or less pro- 
bability. We may mention especially—(1.) The 
Mamertine prison or Tullianum, built by Ancus 
Martius near the forum. It still exists beneath 
the church of S. Giuseppe dei Falegnami. Here 
it is said that St. Peter and St. Paul were fellow- 


prisoners for nine months. The story, however, of 


the imprisonment in the Mamertine prison seems 
inconsistent with 2 Tim., esp. iv. 11. (2.) The 
chapel on the Ostian road which marks the spot 
where the two Apostles are said to have separated 
on their way to martyrdom. (3.) The supposed 


scene of St. Paul’s martyrdom, viz. the church of 


St. Paolo alle tre fontane on the Ostian road. To 
these may be added (4.) The supposed scene of St. 
Peter’s martyrdom, viz. the church of St. Pietro 
in Montorio, on the Janiculum. (5.) The chapel 
“Domine quo Vadis,’ on the Appian road, the 
scene of the beautiful legend of our Lord’s appear- 
ance to St, Peter as he was escaping from martyr- 
dom. (6.) The places where the bodies of the two 
Apostles, after having been deposited first in the 
catacombs, are supposed to have been finally buried 
—that of St. Paul by the Ostian road—that of St. 
Peter beneath the dome of the famous Basilica 
which bears his name. 4. We must add, as sites 
unquestionably connected with the Roman Christ- 


ians of the Apostolic age—(1.) The gardens of 


Nero in the Vatican, not far from the spot where 
St. Peter’s now stands. (2.) The Catacombs, 
These subterranean galleries, commonly from 8 to 
10 feet in height, and from “4 to 6 in width, and 
extending for miles, especially in the neighbourhood 
of the old Appian and Nomentan ways, were un- 
questionably used as places of refuge, of worship, 
and of burial by the early Christians. 
Roof. [Hovse.] 


Room. This word is employed in the A. V. of 


the New Testament as the equivalent of no less 


than eight distinct Greek terms. The only one of 


these, however, which need be noticed here is apw- 
Tox\iola (Matt. xxiii. 6; Mark xii. 39; Luke xiv. 
7, 8, xx. 46), which signifies the highest place on 
the highest couch round the dinner or supper table— 
the ‘uppermost seat,” as it is more accurately 
rendered in Luke xi. 43. 
Rose (Heb. chabatstseleth) occurs twice only, 
_ viz. in Cant, ii, 1; Is. xxxv.1, There is mu 
difference of opinion as to what particular flower is 
here denoted. Tremellius and Diodati, with some 
of the Rabbins, believe the rose is intended, but 
there seems to be no foundation for such a transla- 
tion, Celsius has argued in favour of the Nar- 
Cissus (Polyanthus narcissus), Gesenius has no 
doubt that the plant denoted is the ‘autumn 
crocus” (Colchicum autumnale}. It appears to us 
more probable that the narcissus is intended than 
the crocus, The narcissus and the lily (Lilium 
candidum) would be in blossom together in the 
enrly spring, while the Colchicum is an autumn 
Plant. Chateaubriand mentions the narcissus as 
growing in the plain of Sharon. Though the Rose 
18 apparently not mentioned in the Hebrew Bible, 
it is referred to in Ecclus, xxiv. 14 (comp, also ch. 
1.8; xxsix. 13; Wisd. ii. 8). Roses are greatly 


prized in the East, more especially for the sake of 


ea rose-water, which is in much request. Dr. 
rico observed seven species of wild roses in 
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Rosh. In the genealogy of Gen. xlvi. 21, Rosh 
is reckoned among the sons of Benjamin, but the 
name does not occur elsewhere, and it is extremely 
probable that ‘“ Ehi and Rosh” is a corruption of 
“‘ Ahiram” (comp. Num, xxvi. 38). 

Rosh (Ez. xxxviii. 2, 3, xxxix. 1), The whole 
sentence thus rendered by the A. V. “‘ Magog the 
chief prince of Meshech and Tubal,” ought to run 
“‘Magog the prince of Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal.” 
The meaning is that Magog is the head of the three 
great Scythian tribes, of which “ Rosh” is thus the 
first. Gesenius considers it beyond doubt that by 
Rosh is intended the tribe on the north of the Tau- 
rus, so called from the neighbourhood to the Rha, 
or Volga, and that in this name and tribe we have 
the first trace of the Russ or Russian nation. The 
name probably occurs again under the altered form 
of Rasses, in Judith ii. 23. 

Rosin, Properly “naphtha,” as it is both in 
the LXX. and Vulg., as well as the Peshito-Syriac. 
In the Song of the Three Children (23), the servants 
of the king of Babylon are said to have “ceased not 
to make the oven hot with rosin, pitch, tow, and 
small wood.” Pliny mentions naphtha as a product 
of Babylonia, similar in appearance to liquid bitumen, 
and having a remarkable affinity to fire. To this. 
natural product (known also as Persian naphtha, 
petroleum, rock oil, Rangoon tar, Burmese naphtha, 
&c.) reference is made in the passage in question. 

Rubies (Heb. péntyyim; péntnim), The inva- 
riable rendering of the above-named Hebrew words,. 
concerning the meanjng of which there is much 
difference of opinion and great uncertainty (Job 
xxviii. 18; see also Prov. iii. 15, viii. 11, xxxi. 10). 
In Lam. iv. 7 it is said, “the Nazarites were purer, 
than snow, they were whiter than milk, they were 
more ruddy in body than peninim.” A. Boote sup- 

“coral” to be intended. Bochart contends 
that the Hebrew term denotes pearls, and explains 
the “ruddiness” alluded to above, by supposing 
that the original word signifies merely ‘‘ bright in 
colour,’ or “colour of a reddish tinge.” On the 
whole, considering that the Hebrew word is always 
used in the plural, we are inclined to adopt Bochart’s 
explanation, and understand pearls to be intended. 

Rue occurs only in Luke xi. 42. The rue here 
spoken of is doubtless the common Ruta graveolens, 
a shrubby plant about 2 feet high, of strong medic- 
inal virtues. It is a native of the Mediterranean 


ch | coasts, and has been found by Hasselquist on Mount 


Tabor, The Talmud enumerates rue amongst 
kitchen-herbs, and regards it as free of tithe, as 
being a plant not cultivated in gardens. In our 
Lord’s time, however, rue was doubtless a garden- 
plant, and therefore titheable. 

Ru'fus is mentioned in Mark xv. 21, along with 
Alexander, as a son of Simon the Cyrenian (Luke 
xxiii. 26). Again, in Rom. xvi. 13, the Apostle 
Paul salutes a Rufus whom he designates as “ elect 
in the Lord.” It is generally supposed that this 
Rufus was identical with the one to whom Mark 
refers. Yet we are to bear in mind that Rufus 
was not an uncommon name, and possibly, there- 
fore, Mark and Paul may have had in view different 
individuals. 

Ruha’mah. The margin of our version renders 
it “having obtained mercy” (Hos. ii. 1). The 
name, if name it be, is like Lo-ruhamah, sym- 
bolical, and as that was given to the daughter of 
the prophet Hosea, to denote that God’s mercy was 
turned away from Israel, so the name Ruhamah is 
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addressed to the daughters of the people to denote 
that they were still the objects of his love and 
tender compassion. 

Rumah, mentioned once only (2K. xxiii. 36). 
It has been conjectured to be the same place as 
Arumah (Judg. ix. 41), which was apparently near 
Shechem. It is more probable that it is identical 
with Dumah (Josh. xv. 52). 

Rush. [REEp.] 


Bust occurs as the translation of two different 


Greek words in Matt. vi. 19, 20, and in Jam. v. 3. 
In the former passage the word Bpéors, which 


is joined with “moth,” has by some been under- 
stood to denote the larva of some moth injurious to 


corn, as the inca granella. It can scarcely be 


taken to signify “ rust,” for which there is another 
term ids, which is used by St. James to express 
rather the ‘‘ tarnish” which overspreads silver than 
“rust,” by which name we now understand “ oxide 


of iron.” 


Ruth. A Moabitish woman, the wife, first, of 
Mahlon, secondly of Boaz, and by him mother of 
Obed, the ancestress of David’ and of Christ, and 


one of the four women who are named by St. 


Matthew in the genealogy of Christ. A severe 
famine in the land of Judah induced Elimelech, a 
native of Bethlehem Ephratah, to emigrate into the 


land of Moab, with his wife Naomi, and his two 
sons, Mahlon and Chilion. At the end of ten years 


Naomi, now left a widow and childless, having 
heard that there was plenty again in Judah, re- 


solved to return to Bethlehem, and her daughter- 
in-law, Ruth, returned with her. 
Bethlehem just at the beginning of barley harvest, 
end Ruth, going out to glean, chanced to go into 
the field of Boaz, a wealthy man, and near kinsman 
of her father-in-law Elimelech. 


utmost kindness and respect, and sent her home 
laden with corn which she had gleaned. Encouraged 
by this incident, Naomi instructed Ruth to claim 
at the hand of Boaz that he should perform the 
part of her husband’s near kinsman, by purchasing 
the inheritance of Elimelech, and taking her to be 
his wife. But there was a nearer kinsman than 
Boaz, and it was necessary that he should have the 
option of redeeming the inheritance for himself. 
He, however, declined, fearing to mar his own in- 
heritance. Upon which, with all due solemnity, 
Boaz took Ruth to be his wife, amidst the blessings 
and congratulations of their neighbours. 

Rye (Heb. cussemeth) occurs in Ex. ix. 32; Is. 
xxviii. 25: in the latter the margin reads “spelt.” 
In Ez. iv. 9 the text has “ fitches” and the margin 
“rie,” There are many opinions as to the signific- 
ation of Cussemeth; some authorities maintaining 
that fitches are denoted, others oats, and others rye. 
Celsius has shown that in all probability “spelt” 
is intended. “Spelt” (Triticum spelta) is grown 
in some parts of the south of Germany ; it differs 
but slightly from our common wheat (7. vulgare). 


There are three kinds of spelt, viz, 7. spelta, T. | pa 


dicoccum (Rice wheat), and 7. monococcum. 


S 


4, pabeoth, the Lord of. The name is found in 
e English Bible only twice (Rom. ix. 29; James 
v4). It is probably more familiar through its 
‘occurrence in the Sanctus of the Te Deam—~*“‘ Holy, 


rat arrived at 


Upon learning 
who the stranger was, Boaz treated her with the 
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Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth.” Sabacth is 


the Greek form of the Hebrew word tsebdsth, 
“armies,” and occurs in the oft-repeated formula 
which is translated in the Authorised Version of 
the Old Test. by “Lord of hosts,” “ Lord God of 
hosts.” In the mouth and the mind of an ancient 
Hebrew, Jehovah-tsebdéth was the leader and com- 
mander of the armies of the nation, who “ went 
forth with them” (Ps, xliv. 9), and led them to 
certain victory over the worshippers of Baal, Che- 
mosh, Molech, Ashtaroth, and other false gods. 

Sa'bat. 1. The sons of Sabat are enumerate! 
among the sons of Solomon's servants who returnel 
with Zorobabel (1 Esd. v. 34).—& The month 
SEBAT (1 Mace. xvi. 14). 

Sabate'as. SHABBETHAI (1 Esd. ix. 48; comp. 
Neh. viii. 7). 

Sab‘atus. ZABAD (1 Esd. ix. 28; comp. Ex. 
x. 27). 

Sab’ban. Brnnvr 1 (1 Esd. viii. 63; comp. 
Ezr. viii. 33). 

Sabbath (shabbéth, “a day of rest,” from 
shabath, “to cease to do,” “to rest”). This is 
the obvious and undoabted etymology. The name 
Sabbath is applied to divers great festivals but 
principally and usually to the seventh day of the 
week, the strict observance of which is enforced not 
merely in the general Mosaic code, but in the Deca- 
logue itself. The first Scriptural notice of the 
weekly Sabbath, though it is not mentioned by 
name, is to be found in Gen. ii. 3, at the close of 
the record of the six days’ creation, And hence it 
is frequently argued that the institution is as old as 
mankind, and is consequently of universal concern 
and obligation. We cannot, however, op ; 
this question till we have examined the account 9 
its enforcement upon the Ieraelites. It is in Ex. 
xvi, 23-29 that we find the first incontrovertible 
institution of the day, as one given to, aul 
kept by, the children of Israel. Shortly afte 
it was re-enacted in the Fourth Commandmet 
Many of the Rabbis date its first institution from 
the incident recorded in Ex, xv. 25. This sh 
ever, seems to want foundation of any sort. N¥¢ 
are not on sure ground till we come to the ar 
takeable institution in chap. xvi. in eran 
the gathering of manna, The words in this sai 
are not in themselves enough to indicate W 
such institution was altogether a novelty, oF WO 
ther it referred to a day the sanctity of which was 
already known to those to whom it was ae 
There is plausibility certainly in the og 7 

that the day was already known, ant 
as holy, but that the rue 
of abstinence from work was first given then, jie 
shortly afterwards more explicitly ‘imposed “ pai 
Fourth Commandment. There it 18 distinclly 


£ an Israelite’ 
to the whole o a sare 


the nape 
within his gates. Penalties and provisions in soi 


ence 
later 
labour prescribed in the commandment. | Ata 
period ae find the Prophet Isaiah beste air 
warnings against profaning, Par iri 
blessings on the due observance of the day to bare 
13, 14). In Jeremiah’s time there Sign): 
been an habitual violation of it (Jer. ety “ 
By Ezekiel (xx. 12-24) the profapation > suet 
bath is made foremost among the na 
the Jews. From Nehemiah x. 
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the people entered into a covenant-to renew the 
observance of the Law, in which they pledged 
themselves neither to buy nor sell victuals on the 
Sabbath. The practice was then not infrequent, 
and Nehemiah tells us (xiii. 15-22) of the successful 
steps which he took for its stoppage. Henceforward 
there is no evidence of the Sabbath being neglected 
by the Jews, except such as (1 Mace, i, 11-15, 39- 
45) went into open apostasy. When we come to 
the N. T. we find the most marked stress laid on 
the Sabbath. In whatever ways the Jew might 
err respecting it, he had altogether ceased to neglect 
it. On the contrary, wherever he went its observ- 
ance became the most visible badge of his nationality. 
Our Lord’s mode of observing the Sabbath was one 
of the main features of His life, which His Pha- 
risaic adversaries most eagerly watched and criticised. 
Before proceeding to any of the more curious ques- 
tions connected with the Sabbath, such as that of 
its alleged pre-Mosaic origin and observance, it 
will be well to consider and determine what were 
its true idea and purpose in that Law of which 
beyond doubt it formed a leading feature, and 
among that people for whom, if for none else, we 
know that it was designed. And we shall do this 
with most advantage as it seems to us, by pursuing 
the inquiry in the following order:—I. By consid- 
ering, with a view to their elimination, the Pha- 
risaic and Rabbinical prohibitions. II. By taking 
a survey of the general Sabbatical periods of Hebrew 
time. III. By examining the actual enactments of 
Scripture respecting the seventh day, and the mode 
in which such observance was maintained by the 
best Israelites.—I. Nearly every one is aware that 
the Pharisaic and Rabbinical schools invented many 
prohibitions respecting the Sabbath of which we 
tind nothing in the original institution. Of these 
some may have been legitimate enforcements in 
detail of that institution, such as the Scribes and 
Pharisees “sitting in Moses’ seat” (Matt. xxiii. 
2, 3) had a right to impose. How a general law is 
to be carried out in particular cases, must often be 
determined for others by such as have authority to 
do so. To this class may belong the limitation of a 
Sabbath-day’s journey. Many, however, of these 
prohibitions were fantastic and arbitrary, in the 
number of those ‘‘heavy burdens and grievous to 
be hone” which the later expounders of the Law 
“laid on men’s shoulders” (comp. Matt. xii. 1-13; 
John v. 10). That this perversion of the Sabbath 
had become very general in our Saviour’s time is 
‘apparent both from the recorded objections to acts 
of His on that day, and from His marked conduct on 
occasions to which those objections were sure to be 
urged. There is no reason, however, for thinking 
that the Pharisees had arrived at a sentence against 
pleasure of every sort on the sacred day. The duty 
of hospitality was remembered. It was usual for 
the rich to give a feast on that day ; and our Lord's 
attendance at such a feast, and making it the occa- 
sion of putting forth His rules for the demeanour 
of guests, and for the right exercise of hospitality, 
show that the gathering of friends and social enjoy- 
ment were not deemed inconsistent with the true 
Scope and spirit of the Sabbath. It was thought 
right that the meats, though cold, shoutd be of the 
best and choicest, nor might the Sabbath be chosen 
fora fast. Such are the inferences to which we 
are brought by our Lord’s words concerning, and 
Works on, the sacred day. The declaration that 

the Son of Man is Lord also of the Sabbath,” 


Must not be viewed as though our Lord held Himself 
Con. D. B. . 
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free from the Law respecting it. It is to be taken ip 
connexion with the preceding words, ‘‘the Sabbath 
was made for man,”’ ‘&c., from which it is an infer- 
ence. If, then, our Lord, coming to fulfil and rightly 
interpret the Law, did thus protest against the 
Pharisaical and Rabbinical rules respecting the Sab- 
bath, we are supplied by this protest with a large 
negative view of that ordinance. The acts con- 
demned by the Pharisees tere noé violations of it. 
—I1, The Sabbath was the keynote to a scale of Sab- 
batical observance—consisting of itself, the seventh 
month, the seventh year, und the year of Jubilee. 
As each seventh day was sacred, so was ench seventh 
month, and each seventh year. Of the observances 
of the seventh month, little needs be said. That 
month opened with the Feast of ‘Trumpets, and 
contained the Day of Atonement and Feast of Ta- 
bernacles—the last named being the most joyful of 
Hebrew festivals. Its great centre was the Feast 
of Tabernacles or Ingathering, the year and the 
year’s labour having then done their work and 
yielded their issues. The rules for the Sabbatical 
year are very precise. As labour was prohibited 
on the seventh day, so the land was to rest every 
seventh year. And as each forty-ninth year wound 
up seven of such weeks of years, so it either was 
itself, or it ushered in, what was called “ the year 
of Jubilee,” In Exodus xxiii, 10, 11, we find the 
Sabbatical year placed in close connexion with 
the Sabbath-day, and the words in which the 
former is prescribed are analogous to those of the 
Fourth Commandment. This is immediately fol- 
lowed by a renewed proclamation of the law of the 
Sabbath. It is impossible to avoid perceiving that 
in these passages the two institutions are put on 
the same ground, and are represented &s quite ho- 
,nogeneous, Their aim, as here exhibited, is emin- 
ently a beneficent one. To give rights to classes 
that would otherwise have been without such, to 
the bondman and bondmaid, nay, to the beast 
of the field, is viewed here as their main end. 
“The stranger,” too, is comprehended in the benefit. 
The same beneficent aim is still more apparent in 
the fuller legislation respecting the Sabbatical year 
which we find in Lev. xxv. 2-7. One great aim of 
both institutions, the Sabbath-day and the Sab- 
batical year, clearly was to debar the Hebrew from 
the thought of absolute ownership of anything. 
The year of Jubilee must be regarded as completing 
this Sabbatical Scale, whether we consider it as 
really the forty-ninth year, the seventh of a week 
of Sabbatical years or the fiftieth, a question on 
which opinions are divided.—lIII. We must con- 
sider the actual enactments of Scripture respecting 
the seventh day. However homogeneous the different 
Sabbatical periods may be, the weekly Sabbath is 
the tonic or keynote. We commence our inquiry 
with the institution of it in the wilderness, in con- 
nexion with the gathering of manna (Ex. xvi. 23). 
The prohibition to gather the manna on the Sabbath 
is accompanied by one to bake or to seethe on that 
day. The Fourth Commandment gives us but the 
generality, ‘all manner of work,” and we are left 
to seek elsewhere for the particular application of 
the general principle. That general principle in 
itself, however, obviously embraces an abstinence 
from worldly labour or occupation, and from the en- 
forcing such on servants or dependents, or on the 
stranger. By him is most probably meant the 
partial proselyte. The naming him therefore in 
the commandment helps to interpret its whole prin- 
ciple, and testifies to its having been : ae 
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privilege for all who came within it. It gave 
rights to the slave, to the despised stranger, even to 
the ox and the ass. This beneficent character of 
the Fourth Commandment is very apparent in the 
version of it which we find in Deuteronomy (Deut. 
v. 12-15). But although this be so, and though it 
be plain that to come within the scope of the oom- 
mandment was to a franchise, to share in a 
privilege, yet does the original proclamation ef it 
in Exodus place it on a ground which, closely con- 
nected no doubt with these others, is yet higher 
and more comprehensive. The Divine method of 
working and rest is there proposed to man as the 
model after which he is to work and to rest. Time 
then presents a perfect whole, is then well rounded 
and entire, when it is shaped into a week, modelled 
on the six days of creation and their following Sab- 
bath. Six days’ work and.the seventh day’s rest 
conform the life of man to the method of his 
Creator. In distributing his life thus, man may 
look up to God as his Archetype. It is most im- 
portant to remember that the Fourth Cemmand- 
ment is not limited to a mere enactment respecting 
one day, but prescribes the due distribution of a 
week, and enforces the six days’ work as much as 
the seventh day's rest. This higher ground of ob- 
servance was felt to invest the Sabbath with a 
theological character, and rendered it the great 
witness for faith in a personal and creating God. 
In ali this, however, we have but an assertion of 
the general principle of resting on the Sabbath, and 
must seek elsewhere for information as to the details 
wherewith that principle was to be brought out. 
We have already seen that the work forbidden is 
not to be confounded with action of every sort. 
The terms in the commandment show plainly enough 
the sort of work which is contemplated. They are 
servile work, and business. The Pentateuch pre- 
sents us with but three applications of the general 
principle (Ex. xvi. 29, xxxv. 3; Num. xv. 32-36). 
The reference of Isaiah to the Sabbath gives us no 
details, Those in Jeremiah and Nehemiah show 
that carrying goods for sale, and buying such, were 
equally profanations of the day. There is no greund 
for supposing that to engage the enemy on the Sab- 
bath was considered unlawful before the Captivity. 
At a subsequent period we know (1 Mace. ii. 34- 
38) that the scruple existed and was acted on with 
most calamitous effects. Yet the scruple, like many 
other scruples, proved a convenience, and under the 
Roman Empire the Jews procured exemption from 
military service by means of it. It was not, how- 
ever, without its evils, In the siege of Jerusalem 
by Pompey, as well as in the final one by Titus, 
the Romans took advantage of it. So far therefore 
as we have yet gone, so far as the negative side of 
Sabbatical observance is ooncerned, it would seem 
that servile labour, whether that of slaves or of 
hired servants, and all worldly busivess on the part 
of masters, was suspended on the Sabbath, and the 
day was a common right to rest and be refreshed, 
possessed by all classes in the Hebrew community. 
it was thus, as we have urged, a beneficent insti- 
tution. We must now quit the negative for the 
positive side of the institution. In the first place, 
we learn from the Pentateuch that the morning 
and evening sucritice were both doubled on the 
Sabbath-day, and that the fresh shew-bread was 
then baked, and substituted on the Table for that 
of the previous week. And this at once leads to 
the observation that the negative rules, proscribing 
work, lighting of fires, &c., did not apply to the 


“universal scope and authority over 
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rites of religion. It became a dictum that there 
was no Sabbath in holy things. Next, it is clear 
that individual offerings were not breaches of the 
Sabbath ; and from this doubtless came the feasts 
of the rich on that day, which were sanctioned by 
our Saviour’s attendance on one such. We have no 
ground for supposing that anything like the didacty 
institutions of the synagogue formed part of the 
eriginal observance of the Sabbath, But from an 
early period if not, as is most probable, from the 
very institution, occupation with holy themes was 
regarded as an essential part of the observance of 
the Sabbath. It would seem to have been an hy 
bitual practice to repair to a prophet on that day, 
in order, it must be presumed, to listen to his 
teaching (2 K. iv. 23). Certain Psalms too, ¢. 9. 
the 92nd, were composed for the Sabbath, and pro- 
bably used in private as well as in the Tabernace. 
At a later period we come upon precepts that oa 
the Sabbath the mind should be uplifted to high 
and holy themes—to God, His character, His revel 
ations of Himself, His mighty works. Still the 
thoughts with which the day was invested were 
ever thoughts, not of restriction, but of freedom 
and of joy. Such indeed would seem, trom Neb. 
viii. 9-12, to have been essential to the notion of's 
holy day. We have more than once pointed out 
that pleasure, as such, was never considered by the 
Jews a breach of the Sabbath. We have sea, 
then, that, for whomsoever else the provision was 
intended, the chosen race were in possession of 30 
ordinance, whereby neither a man’s time nor his 
property could be considered absolutely his own, 
the seventh of each week being holy to God, and 
dedicated to rest after the pattern of God's rest, and 
giving equal rights to all. We have also seen that 
this provision was the tonic to a-chord of Sabbatical 
observance, through which the same great prt 
ciples of God’s claim and society's, on every aad 
time and every man’s property, were anit of 
developed. Of the Sabbatical year, indeed, 

the year of Jubilee, it may be questioned ge . 
they were persistently observed. But n0 a 
exists that the weekly Sabbath was always partially, 
and in the Pharisaic and subsequent and wes 
strictly, however mistakenly, observed. shia 
hitherto viewed the Sabbath merely as 4 sare 
ordinance. It remains to ask whether, first e 
be indications of its having been previously 


it have aa 
and observed; and, secondly, ein The 


ho maintain 
Moses, 1 
the whole ar 


first and chief argument ot those w 
that the Sabbath was known before 
reference to it in Gen. ii. 2,3. But 
We have no ma 
for ascertaining, or even conjecturing, ge 
put forth first, the record of the Creation, 


pre-Mosaic Sabbath has been found jn Ge 
where we read that “in process of pane 
pass that Cain brought of the fruit of the gr 
an offering unto the Lord.” 
in process of time mean literally 
days,” and it is contended that t fer 
fixed period of days, probably the ¢ the divisia 
the seventh or Sabbath-day. Again, Jacob's 
of time into weeks seems recognise mn 

courtship of Rachel (Gen. xxix. 27, e 
the opening of the Fourth Commandm:® appealed 
junction to remember the Sabbath-day, 
to as proof that that day was alread vous fuk 
is easy to see that all this is buta precar! 
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dation on which to build. It is not clear that the 
words in Gen. iv. 3 denote a fixed division of time 
of any sort. Those in Gen. xxix. obviously do, 
but carry us no farther than proving that the week 
was known and recognised by Jacob and Laban. 
The argument from the prevalence of the weekly 
division of time would require a greater approach 
to universality in such practice than the facts ex- 
hibit, to make it a cogent one. While the injunc- 
tion in the Fourth Commandment to remember the 
Sabbath-day may refer only to its previous institu- 
tion in connexion with the gathering of manna, or 
may be but the natural precept to keep tn mind 
the rule about to be delivered, on the other hand, 
the perplexity of the Israelites respecting the double 
supply of manna on the sixth (Ex. xvi. 22) leads us 
to infer that the Sabbath for which such extra 
supply was designed was not then known to them. 
Moreover the language of Ezekiel (xx.) seems to 
designate it as an ordinance distinctively Hebrew 
and Mosaic, We cannot then, from the uncertain 
notices which we possess, infer more than that the 
weekly division of’ time was known to the Israelites 
and others before the Law of Moses. But to come 
to our second question, it by no means follows, 
that even if the Sabbath were no older than Moses, 
its scope and obligation are limited to Israel, and 
that itself belongs only to the obsolete enactments 
of the Levitical Law. That Law contains two 
elements, the code of a particular nation, and com- 
mandments of human and universal character. To 
which class belongs the Sabbath, viewed simply in 
itself, isa question which will soon come before us, 
and one which does not appear hard to settle. 
Meanwhile, we must inquire into the case as exhi- 
bited by Scripture. And here we are at once con- 
fronted with the fact that the command to keep 
the Sabbath forms part of the Decalogue. In some 
‘way, therefore, the Fourth Commandment has an 
authority over, and is to be obeyed by, Christians, 
though whether in the letter, or in some large 
spiritual sense and scope, is a question which still 
remains, The phenomena respecting the Sabbath 
presented by the New Testament are, Ist, the fre- 
quent reference to it in the four Gospels ; and 2ndly, 
the silence of the Epistles, with the exception of one 
place (Col. ii. 16, 17), where its repeal would seem 
to be asserted, and perhaps one other (Heb. iv. 9). 
Ist. The references to it in the four Gospels are 
‘humerous enough. We have already seen the high 
position which it took in the minds of the Rabbis, 
and the strange code of prohibitions which they put 
forth in connexion with it, The consequence of 
this was, that no part of our Saviour’s teaching and 
practice would seem to have been so eagerly and 
narrowly watched as that which related to the Sab- 
bath, We have already seen the kind of prohibi- 
tions against which both His teaching and practice 
were directed; and His two pregnant declarations, 
i The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath,” and “ My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work,” surely exhibit to us the Law of the Sab- 
hath as bhuinan and universal, The former sets it 
forth as a privilege and a blessing. The latter 
wonderfully exalts the Sabbath by referring it to 
God as its archetype. 2ndly. The Epistles, it must 
be admitted, with the exception of one place, and. 
perhaps another to which we have already referred, 
are silent on the subject of the Sabbath. No rules 
for its observance are ever given by the Aposties— 
its violation is never denounced by them, Sabbath- 
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breakers are never included in any list of offenders. 
Col. ii, 16, 17, seems a far stronger argument for 
the abolition of the Sabbath in the Christian dis- 
pensation than is furnished by Heb. iv. 9 for its 
continuance; and while the first day of the week is 
more than once referred to as one of religious ob- 
servance, it is never identified with the Sabbath. 
When we turn to the monuments, which we possess 
of the early Church, we find ourselves on the whole 
carried in the same direction. Again, the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day as a Sabbath would have 
been wellnigh impossible to the majority of Chris- 
tians in the first ages. When the early Fathers 
speak of the Lord’s Day, they sometimes, perhaps, 
by comparing, connect it with the Sabbath; but 
we have never found a passage, previous to the con- 
version of Constantine, prohibitory of auy work or 
occupation on the former, and any such, did it 
exist, would have been in a great measure nugatory, 
for the reasons just alleged. After Constantine 
things become different at once. His celebrated 
edict. prohibitory of judicial proceedings on the 
Lord’s Day was probably dictated by a wish to give 
the great Christian festival as much honour as was 
enjoyed by those of the heathen, rather than by 
any reference to the Sabbath or the Fourth Com- 
mandment; but it was followed by several which 
extended the prohibition to many other occupations, 
and to many forms of pleasure held innocent on 
ordinary days. But it was surely impossible to 
obserye both the Lord’s Day, as was done by Chris- 
tians after Constantine, and to read the Fourth 
Commandment without connecting the two; and, 
seeing that such was to be the practice of the de- 
veloped Church, we can understand how the silence 
of the N. T. Epistles, and even the strong words 
of St. Paul (Col. ii, 16, 17), do not impair the 
human and universal scope of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, exhibited so strongly in the very nature 
of the Law, and in the teaching respecting it of 
Him who came not to destroy the Law, but to 
fulfil. In the East, indeed, where the seventh day 
of the week was long kept as a festival, that would 
present itself to men’s minds as the Sabbath, and 
the first day of the week would appear rather in its 
distinctively Christian character, and as of Apos- 
tolical and ecclesiastical origin, than in connexion 
with the Old Law. But in the West the seventh 
day was kept for the most part as a fast, and that 
for a reason merely Christian, viz. in commemora- 
tion of our Lord’s lying in the sepulchre through- 
out that day. Its observance therefore would not 
obscure the aspect of the Lord’s Day as that of heb- 
domadal rest and refreshment. Were we prepared 
to embrace an exposition which has been given of 
a remarkable passage already referred to (Heb. iv. 
8-10), we should find it singularly illustrative of 
the view just suggested. In ver. 9 we have the 
words ‘there remaineth therefore a rest for 
the people of God.” Now it is important that 
throughout the e the word for rest is Kard- 
mavots, and that in the words just quoted it is 
changed into gaBBariopds, which certainly means 
the keeping of rest, the act of sabbatizing rather 
than the objective rest itself. It has accordingly 
been suggested that those words are not the author’s 
couclusion—which is to be found in the form of 
thesis in the declaration “ we which have believed 
do enter into rest "—but a parenthesis to the effect 
that ‘to the people of God,” the Christian com- 
munity, there remaineth there is ie aa 
3K 
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izing, the great change that has passed upon them 
and the mighty elevation to which they have been 
brought as on other matters, so as regards the Rest 
of God revealed: to them, still leaving scope for and 
justifying the practice. The objections, however, 
to this exposition are many and great. It would 
not have been right, however, to have passed it 
over in this article without notice, as it relates 
to a passage of Scripture in which Sabbath and 
Sabbatical ideas are markedly brought forward. 
The word Subbath seems sometimes to denote a 
week in the N. T. 

Sabbath-day’s Journey (Acts i. 12). On occa- 
sion of a violation ot the commandment by certain 
of the people who went to look for manna on the 
seventh day, Moses enjoined every man to “ abide 
in his place,” and forbade any man to “ go out of 
his place” on that day (Ex. xvi. 29). It seems 
natural to look on this as a mere enactment pro re 
natd, and having no bearing on any state of aflairs 
subsequent to the journey through the wilderness 
and the daily gathering of manna. Whether the 
earlier Hebrews did or did not regard it thus, it is 
not easy to say. In after times the precept in Ex. 
xvi. was undoubtedly viewed as a permanent law. 
But as some departure from a man’s own place 
was unavoidable, it was thought necessary to de- 
termine the allowable amount, which was fixed at 
2000 paces, or about six furlongs, from the wall of 
the city. The permitted distance seems to have 
been grounded on the space to be kept between the 
Ark and the people (Josh. iii. 4) in the wilderness, 
which tradition said was that between the Ark and 
the tents. We find the same distance given as the 
circumference outside the walls of the Levitical 
cities to be counted as their suburbs (Num. xxxv. 
5). The terminus a quo was thus not a man’s own 
house, but the wall of the city where he dwelt. 

Sabbathe'us. SHABBETHAI the Levite (1 Esd. 
ix. 14; comp. Ezr. x. 15). 

Sabbatical Year. As each seventh day and each 
seventh month were holy, so was each seventh year, 
by the Mosaic code. We first encounter this law in 
Ex, xxiii. 10, 11, The commandment is, to sow 
and reap for six years, and to let the land rest on 
the seventh, “ that the poor of thy people may eat ; 
and what they leave the beasts of the field shall 
eat.” It is added, ‘‘ In like manner thou shalt deal 
with thy vineyard and thy oliveyard.” We next 
meet with the enactment in Lev. xxv. 2-7, and 
finally in Deut. xv., in which last place the new 
feature presents itself of the seventh year being one 
of release to debtors, When we combine these 
reveral notices, we find that every seventh year 
the land was to. have rest to enjoy her Sabbaths, 
Neither tillage nor cultivation of any sort was to 
be practised. This singular institdtion has the 
aspect, at first sight, of total impracticability. 
This, however, wears off when we consider that in 
no year was the owner allowed to reap the whole 
harvest (Lev. xix. 9, xxiii. 22). Moreover, it is 
clear that the owners of land were to lay by corn 
In previous years for their own and their families’ 
wants (Lev. xxv. 20-22). The release of debtors 
during the Sabbatical year must not be confounded 
with the release of slaves on the seventh year of 
their service. The spirit of this law is the same as 
that of the weekly Sabbath. Both have a bene- 
ficent tendency, limiting the rights and checking 
the sense of property; the one puts in God’s claims 
on time, the other on the land. There may also 
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have been an eyé to the benefit which would accrue 
to the land from lying. fallow every seventh year, 
in a time when the rotation of crops was unknown. 
The Sabbatical year opened in the Sabbatical month, 
and the whole Law was to be read every such year, 
during the Feast of Tabernacles, to the assembled 
people. At the completion of a week of Sabbatical 
years, the Sabbatical scale received its completion 
in the year of Jubilee. The next question that 
presents itself regarding the Sabbatical year relates 
to the time when its observance became obligstory. 
It is more reasonable to suppose, with the best 
Jewish authorities, that the law became obligatory 
fourteen years after the first entrance into the Pro- 
mised Land, the conquest of which took seven years, 
and the distribution seven more, A further ques- 
tion arises. At whatever period the obedience to 
this law ought to have commenced, was it in poiot 
of fact obeyed ? In the threatenings contained in 
Lev, xxvi., judgments on the violation of the Sab- 
batical year are particularly contemplated (vers. 33, 
34); and that it was greatly if not quite neglected 
appears from 2 Chr. xxxvi. 20, 21. Some of the 
Jewish commentators have inferred from this thit 
their forefathers had neglected exactly seventy Sab- 
batical years. If such neglect was continuous, the 
law must have been disobeyed throughout s period 
of 490 years, é.¢. through nearly the whole durs- 
tion of the monarchy ; and as there is nothing i 
the previous history leading to the inference that 
the people were more scrupulous then, we must look 
to the return from captivity for indications of the 
Sabbatical year being actually observed (1 Msc. 
vi. 49). Alexander the Great is said to have et 
empted the Jews from tribute during it. 
Sabbe'us, 1 Esd. ix. 32. [SHEMAIAE, 14] 
Sabe‘ans. [SHEBA.] 
Sabi (ZeBaim.} 1 Esd. v. 34. 
Bab’tah (Gen. x. 7), or Sabta (1 Chr. i. 9), 
the third in order of the sons of Cush, The state- 
ments of Pliny (vi. 32, §155, sii, 32), Ptolemy 
(vi. 7, p. 411), and Anon, Peripl. (27), 1 7% 
Sabbatha, Sabota, or Sobotale, metropolis of : 
Atramitae (probably the Chatramotitae), si 
point to a trace of the tribe which des roe 
Sabtah, always supposing that this city Ss 
was not a corruption or dialectic variation 0 * see 
Seba, or Sheba. Ptolemy places Sabbaths ee 
long. 16° 30' lat. It was an important cty, Me 
taining no less than sixty temples. aren tbs 
sees in Cush only Ethiopia, “ has no dou 
Sabtah should be compared with are 
YaBal, on the shore of the Arabian Gulf, sit : 
just where Arkiko is now.” It only shee 
add that Michaelis removes Sabtah to vee Ho 
site Gibraltar, called in Arabic Sebtah ; 2 ane 
Bochart prefers to place Sabtah near the oc e 
shore of the Persian Gulf, with the Saph 
Ptolemy, the name also of an island in that 7 Chr. 
Sab'techa, and Sab'techah (Gen. vate has 
i. 9), the fifth in order of the sons of ican 
settlements would probably be near Seal 
Gulf, He has not been identified nee : 
Bochart compares Sabtechah with the city of “477 
dace of Steph. Byz. or 
Sa‘car. ‘ 2 Hararite, father of Ahiam fi ri 
xi. 35).—@, The fourth son of Obed-edom 
xxvi. 4). nt 
Backbut (Dan, iii, 5, 7, 10, 15), the Pasig 
in the A. V. of the Chaldee sabbdca. ook oeubt 
sical instrument be the same as the G 
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and Latin sambuca, the English translation is en-! sacrifice. 


tirely wrong. The sackbut was a wind-instrument ; 
the sambuca was played with strings. Mr. Chappell 
says (Pop. Mus. i, 35), ‘The sackbut was a bass 
trumpet with a slide, like the modern trombone.” 
The sambuca was a triangular instrument with four 
or more strings played with the fingers. 

Sackcloth, a coarse texture, of a dark colour, 
made of goats’-hair (Is. 1. 3; Rev. vi. 12), and re- 
sembling the cificium of the Romans. It was used 
(1.) for making sacks (Gen. xlii, 25; Lev. xi. 32; 
Josh, ix. 4); and (2.) for making the rough gar- 
ments used by mourners, which were in extreme 
cases worn next the skin (1 K. xxi. 27; 2 K. vi. 
30; Job xvi. 15; Is, xxxii. 11), and this even by 
females (Joel i. 8; 2 Macc. iii. 19), but at other 
times were worn over the coat (Jon. iii, 6).in lieu 
of the outer garment. 

Sacrifice. The peculiar features of each kind of 
sacrifice are referred to under their respective heads ; 
the object of this article will be:—I. To examine 
the historical development of sacrifice in the Old 
Testament. 11. To sketch briefly the theory of 
sacrifice, as it is set forth both in the Old and New 
Testaments, with especial reference to the Atone- 
ment of Christ.—-J. (A.) ORIGIN OF SACRIFICE.— 
In tracing the history of sacrifice, from its first 
beginning to its perfect development in the Mosaic 
ritual, we are at once met by the long-disputed 
question, as to the origin of sacrifice ; whether it 
arose from a natural instinct of man, sanctioned 
and guided by God, or whether it was the subject 
of some distinct primeval revelation. Its universal 
prevalence, independent of, and often opposed to, 
man’s natural reasonings on his relation to God, 
shows it to have been primeval, and deeply rooted 
in the instincts of humanity. Whether it was first 
enjoined by an external command, or whether it 
was based on that sense of sin and lost. communion 
with God which is stamped by His hand on the 
heart of man—is an historical question, perhaps in- 
soluble, The great difficulty in the theory which 
refers it to a distinct command of God, is the total 
silence of Holy Scripture. Nor is the fact of the 
mysterious and supernatural character of the doc- 
trine of Atonement, with which the sacrifices of the 
0.T. are expressly connected, any conclusive argu- 
ment on this side of the question. All allow that 
the eucharistic and deprecatory ideas of sacrifice are 
Perfectly natural to man. The higher view of its 
explatory character, dependent, as it is, entirely on 
its typical nature, appears but gradually in Scrip- 
ture. It is only in the N. T. (especially in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews) that its nature is clearly 
unfolded. It is to be noticed that, except in Gen. 
xv. 9, the method of patriarchal sacrifice is lett 
free. The inference is at least probable, that when 
God sanctioned formally a natural rite, then, and 
not till then, did He define its method. The ques- 
tion, therefore, of the origin of sacrifice is best lett 
in the silence with which Scripture surrounds it.— 
(B.) ANTE-Mosaic History OF SACRIFICE.—In 
examining the various sacrifices recorded in Scrip- | 
ture before the establishment of the Law, we find | 
that the words specially denoting expiatory sacrifice | 
are not applied to them. This fact does not at all | 
show that they were not actually expiatory, but it, 
ei the inference that this idea was not then 

€ prominent one in the doctrine of sacrifice. The. 
sacrifice of Cain and Abel is called minchah, al- | 
though in the case of the latter it was a bloody 
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In the case of both it would appear to 
have been eucharistic. The sacrifice of Noah after 
the Flood (Gen. viii. 20) is called burnt-offering 
(’dlah). This sacrifice is expressly connected with 
the institution of the Covenant which follows in 
ix. 8-17. The sacrifice (zebach) of Jacob at Mizpah 
also marks a covenant with Laban, to which God 
is called to be a witness and a party. In all these, 
therefore, the prominent idea seems to have been 
what is called the federative, the recognition of a 
bond between the sacrificer and God, and the dedic- 
ation of himself, as represented by the victim, to 
the service of the Lord. The sacrifice of Isaac 
(Gen. xxii, 1-13) stands by itself. Yet in its prin- 
ciple it appears to have been of the same nature as 
before: the voluntary surrender of an only son on 
Abraham's part, and the willing dedication of him- 
self on Isaac’s, are in the foreground ; the expiatory 
idea, if recognised at all, holds certainly a secondary 
position, In the burnt-offerings of Job for his 
children (Job i. 5) and for his three friends (xlii. 
8), we for the first time tind the expression of the 
desire of expiation for sin, The same is the case in 
the words of Moses to Pharaoh (Ex. x. 25). Here 
the main idea is at least deprecatory.—=(C.) THE 
SACRIFICES OF THE MOS8AIC PERIOD.—These are 
inaugurated by the offering of the PassoVER and 
the sacrifice of Ex. xxiv. The Passover indeed is 
unique in its character; but it is clear that the 
idea of salvation from death by means of sacrifice 
is brought out in it with a distinctness before un- 
known. The sacrifice of Ex. xxiv., offered as a 
solemn inauguration of the Covenant of Sinai, has 
a similarly comprehensive character. The Law of 
Leviticus now unfolds distinctly the various forms 
of sacrifice :—(a.) The burnt-offering, SELF- 
DEDICATORY.—(b.) The meat-offering (unbloody) ; 
the peace-offering (bloody). EUcHAaRISTIC.—(c.) 
The sin-offering ; the trespass-offering. Expt- 
ATORY.—l'o these may be added,—(d.) Zhe incense 
offered after sacritice in the Holy Place, and (on 
the Day of Atonement) in the Holy of Holies, the 
symbol of the intercession of the priest (as a type 
of the Great High Priest), accompanying and 
making efficacious the prayer of the people. In 
the consecration of Aaron and his sons (Lev. viii.) 
we find these offered in what became ever after- 
wards the appointed order: first came the sin- 
offering, to prepare access to God; next, the burnt- 
offering, to mark their dedication to His service ; 
and thirdly, the meat-offering of thanksgiving. 
Henceforth the sacrificial system was fixed in all 
its parts, until He should come whom it typified. 
It is to be noticed that the Law of Leviticus takes 
the rite of sacrifice for granted (see Lev. i. 2, ii. 
1, &c.), and is directed chiefly to guide and limit 
its exercise. In consequence of the peculiarity of 
the Law, it has been argued that the whole system 
of sacrifice was only a condescension to the weak- 
ness of the people, borrowed, more or less, from 
the heathen nations, especially from Egypt, in order 
to guard against worse superstition and positive 
idolatry. Taken as an explanation of the theory of 
sacrifice, it is weak and superticial; but as giving 
a reason for the minuteness and elaboration of the 
Mosaic ceremonial, it may probably have some 
value.==(D.) Post-Mosaic SacriFices.—It will 
not be necessary to pursue, in detail, the history of 
Post-Mosaic Sacrifice, for its main principles were 
now fixed for ever, The regular sacrifices in the 


| Temple service were :—(a.) BURNT-OFFERING3. 
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1. The daily burnt-offerings (Ex. xxix. 38-42). 
2. The double burnt-offerings on the Sabbath 
(Num. xxviii, 9, 10), 3. The burnt-offerings at 
the great festivals (Num. xxviii. 11-xxix. 39).— 
(b.) MEAT-OFFERINGS. 1. The daily meat-offer- 
ings accompanying the daily burnt-offerings (Ex. 
xxix. 40,41). 2. The shew-bread, renewed every 
Sabbath (Lev. xxiv. 5, 9). 3. The special meat- 
offerings at the Sabbath and the great festivals 
- (Num. xxviii, xxix.). 4, The first-fruits, at the 
Passover (Lev. xxiii, 10-14), at Pentecost (xxiii. 
17-20) ; the first-fruits of the dough and thresh- 
ing-floor at the harvest-time (Num. xv, 20, 21; 
Deut. xxvi. 1-11).—(c.) SIN-OFFERINGS, 1, Sin- 
offering each new moon (Num. xxviii. 15). 2. Sin- 
offerings at the Passover, Pentecost, Feast of 
Trumpets, and Tabernacles (Num, xxviii, 22, 30, 
xxix. 5, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28, 31, 34, 38). 3, The 
offering of the two goats for the people, and of the 
bullock for the priest himself, on the Great Day of 
Atonement (Lev. xvi.).—(d.) INCENSE. 1. The 
morning and evening incense (Ex. xxx. 7,8). 2. 
The incense on the Great Day of Atonement (Lev. 
xvi. 12). Besides these public sacrifices, there were 
offerings of the people for themselves individually.— 
II. By the order of sacrifice in its perfect form (as 
in Lev. viii.) it is clear that the sin-offering occu- 
pies the most important place, the burnt-offering 
comes next, and the meat-offering or peace-offering 
last of all. The second could only be offered after 
the first had been accepted ; the third was only a 
subsidiary part of the second. Yet, in actual order 
of time, it has been-scen that the patriarchal sacri- 
fices partook much more of the nature of the peace- 
offering and burnt-offering; and that, under the 
Law, by which was “ the knowledge of sin” (Rom. 
iii, 20}, the sin-offering was for the first time ex- 
plicitly set forth. This is but natural, that the 
deepest ideas should be the last in order of develop- 
ment. It is needless to dwell on the universality of 
heathen sacrifices, and difticult to reduce to any 


single theory the various ideas involved therein. 


It is clear that the sacrifice was often looked upon 
as a gift or tribute to the gods. It is also clear that 
Kucrifices were used as prayers to obtain benefits, or 
to avert wrath, On the other hand, that they were 
regarded as thank-offerings is equally certain. Nor 
was the higher idea of sacrifice, as a representation 
of the self-devotion of the offerer, body and soul, to 
the god, wholly lost, although generally obscured 
by the grosser and more obvious conceptions of the 
rite. But, besides all these, there seems always to 
have been latent the idea of propitiation, that is, 
the belief’ in a communion with the gods, natural 
to man, broken off in some way, and by sacrifice to 
be restored, Now the essential difference between 
these heathen views of sacrifice and the Scriptural 
doctrine of the O. T. is not to be found in its denial 
of any of these ideas. In fact, it brings out, clearly 
and distinctly, the ideas which in heathenism were 
\ncertain, vague, and perverted. But the essential 
points of distinction are two. First, that whereas 
the heathen conceived of their gods as alienated in 
jealousy or anger, to be sought after, and to be 
appeased by the unaided action of man, Scripture 
represents God Himself as approaching man, as 
pointing out and sanctioning the way by which the 
broken covenant should be restured. The second 
mark of distinction is closely connected with this, 
inasmuch as it shows sacrifice to be a scheme. pro- 
ceeding from God, and, jn His foreknowledge, con- 
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nected with the one central fact of all human his 
tory. It is to be found in the typical character of 
all Jewish sacrifices, on which, as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews argues, all their efficacy depended, The 
nature and meaning of the various kinds of sscri- 
fice is partly gathered from the form of their insti- 
tution and ceremonial, partly from the teaching of 
the Prophets, and partly from the N. T., especially 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, ll had relation, 
under different aspects, to a Covenant between God 
and man. The SiN-OFFERING represented that 
Covenant as broken by man, and as knit together 
aguin, by God’s appointment, through the “shedding 
of blood.” The shedding of the blood, the symbol 
of life, signified that the death of the offender was 
deserved for sin, but that the death of the victim 
was accepted for his death by the ordinance of 
God’s mercy. Beyond all doubt the siu-offering 
distinctly witnessed that sin existed in man, tht 
the “ wages of that sin was death,” and that God 
had provided an Atonement by the vicarious suf- 
fering of an appointed victim, The ceremonial and 
meaning of the BURNT-OFFERING were very dif- 
ferent. The idea of expiation seems not to hare 
been absent from it, for the blood was sprinkled 
round about the altar of sacrifice; but the main 
idea is the offering of the whole victim to God, re 
presenting (as the laying of the hand on its head 
shows) the devotion of the sacrificer, body and soul, 
to Him (Rom. xii. 1). The death of the victim 
was, so to speak, an incidental feature. The 
MEAT-OFFERINGS, the peace or thank-offering, 
the firstefruits, &c., were simply offerings to God 
of His own best gifts, as a sign of thankfal homage, 
and as a means of maintaining His service and lis 
servants, The characteristic ceremony in the peso 
offering was the eating of the tlesh by the sacrifice. 
It betokened the enjoyment of communion . 
God. It is clear from this that the iden of sacri 
is a complex idea, involving the propitiatory, 
dedicatory, and the eucharistic elements. Any one 
of these, taken by itself, would lead to error i 
superstition. All three probably were more or 6 
implied in each sacrifice, each element iar 
ating in its turn, Now the Israelites, while a i 
seem always to have retained the ideas of prop! 
tion and of eucharistic offering, constantly ignd the 
the self-dedication which is the link taigte ‘ 
two, and which the regular burnt-offerng & " 
have impressed upon them as their aie 
and duty, It is therefore to this point ae 
teaching of the Prophets is mainly directed . 
xv. 22; Is. i, 10-20; Jer. vi. 22, 23; } 68) 
39-44; Hos, vi. 6; Am. v. 21-273 Mic Fo 
The same truth, here enunciated from W! Hs a 
recognised from within by the Psalmist ( . 
8-11, 1. 13, 14, li. 16, 17, exli. 2), 0 
be argued from these passages that the } The ides 
dedication is the main one of sacrifice. by 
of propitiation lies below it, taken “at eel oH 
the Prophets as by the whole people, hy id come 
veloped in mystery until the Antitype shou yi 
to make all clear. For the evolution © hae 
trine we must look to the N. 7. ee iat 
directly on the great subject of | a of this 
(which would be foreign to the fe . the col: 
article), it will be sufficient to re eacit 
nexion, established in the N. Ts ° do this, we 
the sacrifices of the Mosaic system. g sate to the 
need do little more than apalyse the Fale sacrie 
Hebrews, which contains the key of the 
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ficial doctrine. In the first place, it follows the p:o- 


phetic books by stating, in the most emphatic terms, 
the intrinsic nullity of all mere material sacrifices. 
The very fact of their constant repetition is said 
to prove this imperfection; but it does not lead 
us to infer that they actually had no spiritual effic- 
acy, if offered in repentance and faith. On the 
contrary, the object of the whole Epistle is to show 
their typical and probationary character, and to 
assert that in virtue of it alone they had a spiritual 
meaning. Our Lord is declared (see 1 Pet. i. 20) 
“to have been foreordained ’’ as a sacrifice “ before 
the foundation of the world;” or (as it is more 
strikingly expressed in Rev. xiii. 8) ‘slain from the 
foundation of the world.” The material sacrifices 
represented this Great Atonement, as already made 
and accepted in God’s foreknowledge ; and to those 
who grasped the ideas of sin, pardon, and self- 
dedication, symbolized in them, they were means 
of entering into the blessings which the One True 
Sacrifice alone procured. They could convey nothing 
in themselves; yet, as types, they might, if ac- 
cepted by a true, though necessarily imperfect, 
faith, be means of conveying in some degree the 
blessings of the Antitype. This typical character 
of all sacrifice being thus set forth, the next point 
dwelt upon is the union in our Lord’s Person of the 
priest, the offerer, and the xacrifice. It is clear that 
the Atonement, in this Epistle, as in the N. '. 
generally, is viewed in a twofold light. On the one 
hand, it is set forth distinctly as a vicarious sacri- 


fice, which was rendered necessary by the sin of 
man, and in which the Lord ‘* bare the sins of 


many.” It is its essential characteristic that ia it 
He stands absolutely alone, offering His sacrifice 
without any reference to the faith or the conversion 
of men, In it He stands out alone as the Mediator 
between God and man; and His sacrifice is offered 
once tor all, never to be imitated or repeated. Now 
this view of the Atonement is set forth in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as typified by the sin- 
oflering. All the expiatory and propitiatory sacri- 
hices ot the Law are now for the first time brought 
joto full light, As the sin-offering, though not the 
earliest, is the most fundamental of all sacrifices, so 
the aspect of the Atonement, which it symbolizes, 
is the one on which all others rest. On the other 
hand, the sacrifice of Chiist is set forth to us, as 
the completion of that perfect obedience to the will 
of the Father, which is the natural duty of sinless 
man, in which He is the representative of all men, 
and in which He calls upon us, when reconciled to 
God, to “ take up the Cross and follow Him.” In 
this view His death is not the principal object ; we 
dwell rather on His lowly Incarnation, and His 
life of humility, temptation, and suffering, to which 
that death was but a fitting close. The main idea 
of this view of the Atonement is representative 
rather than vicarious, It is typified by the burnt- 
offering, in respect of which the N.T. merely quotes 
and enforces the language already cited from the 


O. T., and especially (see Heb. x. 6-9) the words of 


's. xl, 6, &c., which contrast with material sacri- 
fice the “doing the will of God.” As without the 
sln-offering of the Cross, this, our burnt-offering, 

- Would be impossible, so also without the burnt- 
oflering the sin-offering will to us be unavailing. 
With these views of our Lord’s sacrifice on earth, 
as typified in the Levitical sacrifices on the outer 
altar, is also to be connected the offering of His In- 
tercession for us in heaven, which was represented 
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by the incense. The typical sense of the meat- 
offering, or peace-offering, is less connected with 
the sacrifice of Christ Himself, than with those 
sacrifices of praise, thanksgiving, charity, and de- 
votion, which we, as Christians, offer to God, and 
‘with which He is well pleased” (Heb. xiii. 15, 
16) as with “an odour of sweet smell, a 
acceptable to God ” (Phil. iv. 18). 
Sadami'as, SHALLUM, one of the ancestors of 
Ezra (2 Esd. i. 1). 
y Gata AZGAD (1 Esd, v. 13; comp. Ezr. ii. 
Sadde'us. Inpo 6 (1 Esd. viii. 45), In 1 Esd. 
viii. 46, the name is written “ Daddeus” in the 
A. V., as in the Geneva Version of both passages. 
Sad'duc. Zavok the high-priest (1 Esd. viii. 2). 
Sadducees (Matt. iii. 7, xvi. 3, 6, 11, 12, xxii 
23, 34; Mark xii. 18; Luke xx. 27; Acts iv. 1; 
v. 17, xxiii. 6,7, 8), @ religious party or school 
among the Jews at the time of Christ, who denied 
that the oral law was a revelation of God to the 
Israelites, and who deemed the written law alone 
to be obligntory on the nation, as of divine autho- 
rity.—-Origin of the name.—The Hebrew word by 
which they are called in the Mishna is Tseddhim, 
the plural of Zsdd6k, which undoubtedly means 
“just,” or “ righteous ;” but which is never used 
in the Bible except as a proper name. The most 
obvious translation of the word, therefore, is to calk 
them Zadoks or Zadokites. The ordinary Jewish 
statement is that they are named from a certain 
Zadok, a disciple of the Antigonus of Socho, who is 
mentioned in the Mishna as having received the 
oral law from Simon the Just, the last of the meu 
of the Great Synagogue. Another ancient sug- 
gestion concerning the origin of the name “ Saddu- 
cees,” is in Epiphanius, who states that the Saddu- 
cees called themselves by that name from “ righte- 
ousness,” the interpretation of the Hebrew word 
Zedek ; ‘‘and that there was likewise anciently a 
Zadok among the priests, but that they did not 
continue in the doctrines of their chief.” This 
explanation of the origin of the word Sadducees 
must be rejected with that given by the Jews. In 
these circumstances, if recourse is had to eonjec- 
ture, the first point to be considered is whether the 
word is likely to have arisen from the meaning of 
“¢ righteousness,” or from the name of an individual. 
This must be decided in favour of the latter altern- 
ative, inasmuch as the word Zadok never occurs in 
the Bible, except as a proper name; and then we are 
led to inquire as to who the Zadok of the Sadducees 
is likely to have been. Now, according to the 
existing records of Jewish history, there was one 
Zadok of transcendent importance, and only one ; 
viz. the priest who acted such a prominent part at 
the time of David, and who declared in favour of 
Solomon, when Abiathar took the part of Adonijah 
as successor to the throne (1 K. i, 32-45). His line 
of priests appears to have had decided pre-eminence 
in subsequent history. Now, as the transition from 
the expression ‘‘ sons of Zadok,” and “priests of 
the seed of Zadok,” to Zadokites, is easy and obvious, 
and as in the Acts of the Apostles, v. 17, it is said, 
«“ Then the high-priest rose, and all they that were 
with him, which ts the sect of the Sadducees, and 
were filled with indignation,” it has been conjec- 
tured by Geiger that the Sadducees or Zadokites 
were originally identical with the sons of Zadok, 
and constituted what may be termed a kind of 
sacerdotal aristocracy. To these were afterwards 
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attached all who for any reason reckoned themselves 
as belonging to the aristocracy; such, for example, 
as the families of the high-priest, who had obtained 
consideration under the dynasty of Herod. These 


were fur the most part judges, and individuals of 


the official and governing clase.—I. The leading 
tenet of the Sadducees was the negation of the 
leading tenet of their opponents, As the Pharisees 
asserted, so the Saddacees denied, that the Israelites 
were in possession of an Oral Law transmitted to 
them by Moses, For an equitable estimate of the 
Sadducees, it is proper to bear in mind emphatically 
how destitute of historical evidence the doctrine was 
which they denied, That doctrine is at the present 
day rejected, probably by almost all, if not by all, 
Christians; and it is indeed so foreign to their ideas, 
that the greater number of Christians have never 
even heard of it, though it is older than Christi- 


anity, and has been the support and consolation of 


the Jews under a series of the most cruel and 
wicked persecutions to which any nation has ever 
been exposed during an equal number of centuries. 
It is likewise now maintained, all over the world, 
by those who are called the orthodox Jews. It 
must not be assumed that the Sadducees, because 
they rejected a Mosaic Oral Law, rejected likewise 
all traditions and all decisions in explanation of pas- 
sages in the Pentateuch. Although they protested 
against the assertion that such points had been di- 
vinely settled by Moses, they probably, in numerous 
instances, followed practically the same traditions 
as the Pharisees. This will explain why in the 
Mishna specific points of difference between the 
Pharisees and Sadducees are mentioned, which are 
so unimportant.—II. The second distinguishing doc- 
trine of the Sadduoees, the denial of man’s resur- 
rection after death, followed in their conceptions as 
a logical conclusion from their denial that Moses 
had revenled to the Israelites the Oral Law. For on 
a point so momentous as a second life beyond the 
grave, no religious party among the Jews would 
have deemed themselves bound to accept any doc- 
trine as an article of faith, unless it had been pro- 
claimed by Moses, their great legislator ; and it is 
certain that in the-written Law of the Pentateuch 
there is a total absence of any assertion by Moses of 
the resurrection of the dead. This fact is presented 
to Christians in a striking manner by the well- 
known words of the Pentateuch which are quoted 
by Christ in argument with the Sadducees on this 
subject (Ex. iii. 6, 16; Mark xii. 26, 27; Matt. 
xxii. 31, 32; Luke xx. 37). It cannot be doubted 
that in such a case Christ would quote to his 
powerful adversaries the most cogent text in the 
Law; and yet the text actually quoted does not 
do more than suggest an tnference on this great 
doctrine. It is true that in other parts of the 
O. T. there are individual passages which express 
a belief in a resurrection, such as in Is, xxvi. 19, 
Dan. xii. 2, Job xix. 26, and in some of the Psalms; 
and it may at firet sight be a subject of surprise 
that the Sadducees were not convinced by the au- 
thority of those passages, But although the Sad- 
ducees regarded the books which contained these 
passages as sacred, it is more than doubtful whether 
any of the Jews regarded them as sacred in precisely 
the same sense as the written Law. To the Jews 
Moses was and is a colossal Form, pre-eminent in 
authority above all subsequent prophets. Hence 
scarcely any Jew would have deemed himself bound 
to believe in man’s resurrection, unless the doctrine 
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had been proclaimed by Moses; and as the Sot 
ducees disbelieved the transmission of any Oral Law 
by Moses, the striking absence of' that doctrine from 
the written Law freed them from the necessity of 
accepting the doctrine as divine. Jn connexion with 
the disbelief of a resurrection by the Sadducees, it 
is proper to notice the statement (Acts xxiii, 8) that 
they likewise denied there was “angel or spirit.” 
A perplexity arises as to the precise sense in which 
this denial is to be understood. The two principal 
explanations which have been suggested are, either 
that the Sadducees regarded the angels of the Old 
Testament as transitory unsubstantial representa- 
tions of Jehovah, or that they disbelieved, not the 
angels of the Old Testament, but merely the av- 
gelical system which had become developed in the 
popular belief of the Jews after their retarn from 
the Babylonian Captivity. Perhaps, however, ax 
other suggestion is admissible. It appears from 
Acts xxiii. 9, that some of the scribes on the side 
of the Pharisees suggested the possibility of a spint 
or an angel having spoken to St. Paul, on the very 
occasion when it is asserted that the Sadducees 
denied the existence of angel or spirit, Now the 
Sadducees may have disbelieved in the oocarrence 
of any such phenomena in their own time, although 
they accepted all the statements respecting angels 
in the Old Testament; and thus the key to the 
assertion in the 8th verse that the Saddacees denied 
“angel or spirit” would be found exclusively in the 
9th verse.—IIf. The opinions of’ the Sadducees re 
specting the freedom of the will, and the way In 
which those opinions are treated by Josephus, have 
been noticed elsewhere [PHARISEES]; and an ei 
planation has been there suggested of the promt 
ence given to a difference in this respect between 
the Sadducees and the Pharisees. It may be hee 
added that possibly the great stress laid by the 
Sadducees on the freedom of the will may have bad 
some connexion with their forming such a 
portion of that class from which eritninal judges 
were selected. The sentiment of the vee 
“ Is are, or good or ill, 
Oar Ala shaoiys thet walk by us still” 
would express that portion of truth on te af 
Sadducees, in inflicting punishments, would ri 
with most emphasis: and as, in some sens 
disbelieved in angels, these ee have . ee : 
claim to be r ed as a correct exponent ™ ©” 
nee an WV. Some of the early Christian 
writers, such as Epiphanius, Origen, and ae 
attribute to the Sadducees the rejection of all : 
Sacred Scriptures except the Pentatench. = 
statement of these Christian writers 1, ae e 
now generally admitted to have been is noes 
a misconception of the truth, and probably th the 
arisen from a confusion of the Sadducees w! ai 
Samaritans. Josephus is wholly ae 
antagonism on this point between the Sad pee 
the Pharisees, What probably had more _ a 
than anything else in occasioning this ane 
respecting the Sadducees, was the ae es lite, 
in arguing with them on the doctrine of atu ie 
Christ quoted from the Pentateuch only, oat 
there are stronger texts in favour © . _Y. In 
in some other books of the Old Testamen “oh 
‘ : tice a fact which, 
conclusion, it may be proper to no iy Chris 
while it accounts for misconceptions of eee : 
tian writers respecting the Sadducees, 18 a 
the attention. 
grounds well worthy to arrest f the Saddacess 
fact is the rapid disappearance ° 
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from history after the first century, and the subse- 
quent predominance among the Jews of the opinions 
of the Pharisees. Two circumstances indirectly, 
but powerfully, contributed to produce this result : 
Ist, The state of the Jews after the capture of 
Jerusalem by Titus; and 2ndly, The growth of 
the Christian religion. As to the first point it is 
difficult to over-estimate the consternation and dis- 
may which the destruction of Jerusalem occasioned 
in the minds of sincerely religious Jews. In this 
their hour of darkness and anguish, they naturally 
turned to the consolations and hopes of a future 
state; and the doctrine of the Sadducees that there 
was nothing beyond the present life, would have 
appeared to them cold, heartless, and hateful. 
Again, while they were sunk in the lowest depths 
of depression, a new religion which they despised as 
a heresy and a superstition, of which one of their 
own nation was the object, and another the un- 
rivalled missionary to the heathen, was gradually 
making its way among the subjects of their detested 
conquerors, the Romans. One of the causes of its 
success was undoubtedly the vivid belief in the re- 
surrection of Jesus, and a consequent resurrection 
of all mankind, Consvionsly, therefore, or uncon- 
sciously, many circumstances combined to induce 
the Jews, who were not Pharisees, but who resisted 
the new heresy, to rally round the standard of the 
Oral Law, and to assert that their holy legislator, 
Moses, had transmitted to his faithful people by 
word of mouth, although not in writing, the revela- 
tion of a future state of rewards and punishments. 
This doctrine, the pledge of eternal life to them, 
as the resurrection of Jesus to Christians, is still 
maintained by the majority of our Jewish conten- 
poraries ; and it will probably continue to be the 
creed of millions long after the present generation 
of mankind has passed away from the earth. 

_ Sa'doc. 1. Zadok the ancestor of Ezra (2 Esd. 
i. 1; comp. Ezr, vii, 2).—-2 A descendant of Ze- 
Haves in the genealogy of Jesus Christ (Matt. 
i, 14). 

Saffron (Heb. carcém). There is not the slightest 
doubt that “saffron” is the correct rendering of 
the Hebrew word (Cant. iv. 14); the Arabic 
Kurkum is similar to the Hebrew, and denotes the 
Crocus sativus, or “ saffron crocus.” Saffron has 
from the earliest times been in high esteem as a 
perfume: ‘ it was used,” says Rosenmiiller, “ for 
the same purposes as the modern pot-pourri.’’ 
Kitto says that the Safflower (Carthamus tincto- 
rius), is cultivated in Syria for the sake of the 
Howers which are used in dyeing, but the Karkémn 
no doubt denotes the Crocus sativus. ‘The word 
satfron is derived from the Arabic Zafran, “ yellow.” 

8a'la, SALAH, or SHELAH, the father of Eber 
(Luke iii. 35), 

Salah. The son of Arphaxad and. father of 
Eber (Gen, x. 24, xi, 12-14; Luke iii. 35), The 
name is significant of extension. It thus seems to 
imply the historical fact of the gradual extension 
of a branch of the Shemitic race from its original 
seat in Northern Assyria towards the river Eu- 
phrates, 

Sal'amis, a city at the east end of the island of 
Cyprus, and the first place visited by Paul and 
Barnabas, on the first missionary journey, after 
leaving the mainland at Seleucia. Here alone, 
among all the Greek cities visited by St. Paul, we 
read expressly of “synagogues” in the plural 
\Acts xiii. 5), Hence we conclude that there were 
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many Jews in Cyprus. And this is in harmony 
with what we read elsewhere. Jewish residents 
in the island are mentioned during the period when 
the Seleucidae reigned at Antioch (1 Macc. xv. 23). 
At a later period, in the reigns of Trajan and Ha- 
drian, we are informed of dreadful tumults here, 
caused by a vast multitude of Jews. Salamis was 
not far from the modern Famagousta. It was 
situated near a river called the Pediaeus, on low 
ground, which is in fact a continuation of the plain 
running up into the interior towards the place 
where Wicosia, the present capital of Cyprus, stands. 

Salasada'ii. ZuRIsHADDAL in Jud. viii. 1. 

Sala'thiel, son of Jechonias king of Judah, and 
father of Zorobabel, according to Matt. i. 12; but 
son of Neri, and father of Zorobabel, according to 
Luke iii. 27; while the genealogy in 1 Chr. iii. 
17-19, leaves it doubtful whether he is the son of 
Assir or Jechonias, and makes Zerubbabel his ne- 
phew. Upon the incontrovertible principle that no 
genealogy would assign to the true son and heir of 
a king any inferior and private parentage, wherens, 
on the contrary, the son of a private person would 
naturally be placed in the royal pedigree on his 
becoming the rightful heir to the throne; we may 
assert, with the utmost confidence, that St. Luke 
gives us the true state of the case, when he informs 
us that Salathiel was the son of Neri, and a de- 
scendant of Nathan the son of David. And from 
his insertion in the royal pedigree, both in 1 Chr. 
and St. Matthew’s gospel, after the childless Je- 
chonias, we infer, with no less confidence, that, on 
the failure of Solomon’s line, he was the next heir 
to the throne of David. It may therefore be consi- 
dered as certain, that.Salathiel was the son of Neri, 
and the heir of Jechoniah. As regards the ortho- 
graphy of the name, it has, as noted above, two 
forms in Hebrew. The A. V. has Salathiel in L 
Chr. iii. 17, but everywhere else in the O. T. 
SHEALTIEL. 

Sal'cah. A city named in the early records of 
Israel as the extreme limit of Bashan (Deut. iii. 
10; Josh. xiii. 11) and of the tribe of Gad (1 Chr. 
v.11). On another occasion the name seems to 
denote a district rather than a town (Josh. xii. 5). 
It is doubtless identical with the town of Sikhad, 
which stands at the southern extremity ofgthe Jebel 
Hauran, twenty miles S. of Kunawat (the ancient 
Kenath), which was the southern outpost of the 
Leja, the Avgob of the Bible. Immediately below 
Siilkhad commences the plain of the great Eu- 
phrates desert. The town is of considerable size, 
two to three miles in circumference, surrounding a 
castle on a lofty isolated hill. 

Sal'chah, Another form of SaLcaH (Deut. 
iii. 10). 

ae L The place of which Melchizedek was 
king (Gen. xiv. 18; Heb. vii. 1, 2). No sati» 
factory identification of it is perhaps possible. The 
indications of the narrative are not sufficient to 
give any clue to its position. It is not even sate 
to infer, as some have done, that it lay between 
Damascus and Sodom, Dr. Wolff—no mean au- 
thority on Oriental questions—in a striking passage 
in his last work, implies that Salen was—what the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews understood it 
to be—a title, not the name ofa place. To revert, 
however, to the topographical question; two main 
opinions have been cnrent from the earliest ages of 
interpretation. 1. That of the Jewish commen- 
tators, who with one voice affirm that Salem 
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Jerusalem, on the ground that Jerusalem is so 
called in Ps. Ixxvi. 2. 2, Jerome himself, how- 
ever, is not of the same opinion. He states without 
hesitation, that the Salem of Melchizedek was not 
Jerusalem, but a town near Scythopolis, which in 
his day was still called Salem. Elsewhere he 
places it more precisely at eight Roman miles from 
Scythopolis, and gives its then name as Salumias. 
Further, he identities this Salem with the Salim of 
St. John the Baptist. 3. Professor Ewald pro- 
nounces that Salem is a town on the further side 
of Jordan, on the road from Damascus to Sodom, 
quoting at the same time John iii. 23, 4. A tra- 
dition given by Eupolemus differs in some important 
points from the Biblical account. According to 
this the meeting took place in the sanctuary of the 
city Argarizin, which is interpreted by Eupolemus 
to mean ‘the Mountain of the Most High.” Arga- 
vizin is of course har Gerizzim. 5. A Salem is 
mentioned in Judith iv. 4, among the places which 
were seized and fortified by the Jews on the ap- 
proach of Holofernes. If AvAdy is here, according 
to frequent usage, the Jordan valley, then the Salem 
referred to must surely be that mentioned by Je- 
rome. Or, as is perhaps still more likely, it refers 
to another Salim near Zerin (Jezreel).——-2. Ps. 
Ixxvi. 2. It seems to be agreed on all hands that 
Salem is here employed for Jerusalem, but whether 
as a mere abbreviation to suit some exigency of the 
poetry, and point thé allusion to the peace (salem) 
which the city enjoyed through the protection of 
God, or whether, after a well-known habit of poets, 
it is an antique name preferred to the more modern 
and familiar one, is a question not yet decided. 
Salim. A place named (John iii. 23) to denote 
the situation of Aenon, the scene of St, John’s last 
baptisms—Salim being the well-known town or 
spot, and Aenon a place of fountains, or other water, 
near it. Eusebius and Jerome, both affirm unhe- 
sitatingly that it existed in their day near the 
Jordan, eight Roman miles south of Scythopolis. 
Jerome adds (under ‘ Salem’’) that its name was 
then Salumias. Various attempts have been more 
recently made to determine the locality of this in- 
teresting spot. 1. Some propose SHILHIM and AIN, 
in the arid country far in the south of Judaea, en- 
aha out of the circle of associations of St. John or 
our Lord. Others identify it with the SHALIM of 
1 Sam. ix. 4, but this latter place is itself unknown. 
2. Dr. Robinson suggests the modern village of 
Salim, three miles E. of Nablis, but this is no less 
out of the circle of St. John’s ministrations, and 1s 
too near the Samaritans. A writer in the Colonial 
Ch. Chron., No. exxvi. 464, who concurs in this 
opinion of Dr. Robinson, was told of a village an 
hour east (?) of Salim ‘named Ain-fin, with a 
copious stream of water.” 3. Dr. Barclay is filled 
with an ‘assured conviction” that Salim is to be 
found in Wady Seleim, and Aenon in the copious 
springs of Ain Farah, among the deep and intricate 
ravines some five miles N.E. of Jerusalem, 4. The 
name of Sa/fm has been lately discovered by Mr. 
Van de Velde in a position exactly in accordance 
with the notice of Eusebius, viz. six English miles 
south of Beisdn, and two miles west of the Jordan. 
Salim fulfils also the conditions implied in the name 
of Aenon (springs), and the direct statement of 
it that the place contained abundance of 
Salla'i, 1. A Benjamite, who settled in Jeru- 
salem after the Captivity (Neh, xi. 8).—=@, The head 
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of one of the courses of priests who went up from 
Babylon with Zerubbnbel (Neh. xii. 20). 

Sal'‘lu. 1. The son of Meshullam, a Benjamite 
(1 Chr, ix. 7; Neh, xi. 7).=2, Sattar 2 (Neh. 
xii. 7). 

Sallu'mus. SHALLUM (1 Esd. ix,.25). 

Sal’ma, or Sel'mon. Son of Nahshon, the prince 
of the children of Judah, and father of Boaz, the 
husband of Ruth. On the entrance of the Israelites 
into Canaan, Salmon took Rahab of Jericho to be 
his wife, and from this union sprang the Christ. 
Two circumstances connected with Salmon have 
caused some perplexity. One, the variation in the 
orthography of his name. The other, an apparent 
variation in his genealogy, As regards the fint, 
the variation in proper names is so extremely com- 
mon, that such slight differences are scarcely worth 
noticing. The variation in Salma’s genealogy is 
more apparent than real. It arises from the cir 
cumstance that Bethlehem Ephratah, which was 
Salmon’s inheritance, was part of the territory of 
Caleb, the grandson of Epbratah; and this caused 
him to be reckoned among the sons of Caleb. 

Salmana’sar, SHALMANEZER (2 Esd. xiii. 40). 

Sal'mon. The name of a hill near Shechem, oo 
which Abimelech and his followers cut down the 
boughs with which they set the tower of Shechem 
on fire (Judg. ix. 48). Its exact position is not 
known. It is usually supposed that this hill is 
mentioned in a verse of perhaps the most diffcalt 
of all the Psalms (Ps. Ixviii, 14); and this is prob- 
able, though the passage is peculiarly difficult, 
and the precise allusion intended by the poet seems 
hopelessly lost. ‘This is not the place for an ex 
haustive examination of the It may 
mentioned, however, that the literal translation of 
the words is, “Thou makest it snow,” or “It 
snows,” with liberty to use the word either ia the 
past or in the future tense. As potwithstanding 
ingenious attempts, this supplies no #8 
meaning, recourse is had to a translation alps 
validity, ‘‘ Thou makest it white as snow, : 
is white as snow”—words to which een actl 
phorica! meanings have been attributed, ‘The alt- 
sion which is most generally received, is that th 
words refer to the ground being snow-white ar | 
bones after a defeat of the Canaanite kings: b 
this may be accepted by those who will admit the 
scarcely permissible meaning, “white ss M0¥, 
and who cannot rest satistied without at ri 
some definite signification to the passage. a 
spair of understanding the allusion to Salmon, 
suppose that Salmén, i. e. Zsalmén, is not Zanes 
name in this passage, but merely signifies vt 
ness.” Unless the is given up 4S igh 
it seems more in accordance with reason to #T 
that there was some allusion present to the pot 
mind, the key to which is now lost. 90, 213 

Sal'mon the father of ag roe es 
Matt. i. 4, 5; Luke iii. 32). MA. 

Salmo'ne.. The east point of the island of CRETE 

Acts xxvii. 7). 

Sa'lom. Whe Greek form 1 of one a 
father of Hilkiah (Bar. i. 7). [Suatuum-J—m 
Salu the father of Zimri (1 Macc. ii, 26). [ pears 

Salo'me. 1. The wife of Zebedee, bara 10. 
from comparing Matt. xxvii. 56 with ee a 
It is further the opinion of many ™ 
that she was the sister of Mary, ohn xis. 2° 
Jesus, to whom reference is made i and hitherto 
The words admit, however, of another 
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gencrally received explanation, according to which 
they refer to the “‘ Mary the wife of Cleophas” 
immediately afterwards mentioned. We can hardly 
regard the point as settled, though the weight of 
modern criticism is decidedly in favour of the 
former view. The only events recorded of Salome 
are that she preferred a request on behalf of her 
two sons for seats of honour in the kingdom of 
heaven (Matt. xx. 20), that she attended at the 
crucifixion of Jesus (Mark xv. 40), and that she 
visited his sepulchre (Mark xvi. 1}. She is men- 
tioned by name only on the two later occasions. 
8. The daughter of Herodias by her first husband, 
Herod Philip (Matt. xiv. 6). She married in the 
first place Philip the tetrarch of Trachonitis, her 
paternal uncle, and secondly Aristobulus, the king 
of Chalcis, 

Salt. Indispensable as salt is to ourselves, it 
was even more so to the Hebrews, being to them 
not only an appetizing condiment in the food both 
of man (Job vi. 6) and beast (Is. xxx. 24, see 
margin), and a most valuable antidote to the effects 
of the heat of the climate on animal food, but also 
entering largely into their religious services as an 
accompaniment to the various offerings presented 
on the altar (Lev. ii. 13). They possessed an in- 
exhaustible and ready supply of it on the southern 
shores of the Dead Sea. [SEA, THE SALT.] Salt 
might also be procured trom the Mediterranean 
Sea, and from this source the Phoenicians would 
naturally obtain the supply necessary for salting 
fish (Neh. xiii. 16) and for other purposes.. The 
Jews appear to have distinguished between rock- 
salt and that which was gained by evaporation, as 
the Talmudists particularize one species (probably 
the latter) as the “salt of Sodom.” The salt-pits 
formed an important source of revenue to the rulers 
of the country, and Antiochus conferred a valuable 
boon on Jerusalem by presenting the city with 375 
bushels of salt for the Temple service. In addition 
to the uses of salt already specified, the inferior 
sorts were applied as a manure to the soil, or to 
hasten the decomposition of dung (Matt. v. 13 ; 
Luke xiv. 35), ‘T'oo large an admixture, however, 
was held to produce sterility; and hence also arose 
the custom of sowing with salt the foundations of a 
destroyed city (Judg. ix. 45), as a token of its irre- 
trievable rain, The associations connected with 
salt in Eastern countries are important. As one 
of the most essential articles of diet, it symbolized 
hospitality ; as an antiseptic, durability, fidelity, 
and purity. Hence the expression, ‘covenant of 
salt” (Lev, ii. 13; Num. xviii. 19; 2 Chr. xiii. 
5), as betokening an indissoluble alliance between 
friends; and again the expression, “salted with the 
salt of the palace” (Ezr. iv. 14), not necessarily 
meaning that they had ‘maintenance from the 
palace,” as the A. V. has it, but that they were 
bound by sacred obligations of fidelity to the king. 
So in the present day, “to eat bread and salt to- 
gether” is an expression for a league of mutual 
amity. It was probably with a view to keep this 
idea prominently before the minds of the Jews that 
the use of salt was enjoined on the Israelites in 
their offerings to God. 

Salt, City of. The fifth of the six cities of 
Judah which lay in the ‘ wilderness” (Josh. xv. 
62). Dr. Robinson expresses his belief that it lay 
somewhere near the plain at the south end of the 
Salt Sea. On the other hand, Mr. Van de Velde 
mentions a Nalw Maleh which he passed in his 
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route from Wady el-Rmatl to Sebbeh. It is one of 
four ravines which unite to form the Wady el- 
Bedun, 

Salt, Valley of. A certain valley, or perhaps 
more accurately a “ ravine,” in which occurred two 
memorable victories.of the Israelite arms. 1. That 
of David over the Edomites (2 Sam. viii, 13; 1 Chr. 
xviii, 12), 2, That of Amaziah (2 K, xiv. 7; 2 
Chr, xxv. 11). Neither of these notices affords any 
clue to the situation of the Valley of Salt, nor does 
the cursory mention of the name (‘‘Gemela” and 
‘“‘Mela"’) in the Onomasticon. By Josephus it is 
not named on either occasion, Seetzen was pro- 
bably the first to suggest that it was the broad open 
plain which lies at the lower end of the Dead Sea, 
and intervenes between the lake itself and the 
range of heights which crosses the valley at six or 
eight miles to the south. The same view is taken 
(more decisively) by Dr. Robinson, It may be well 
to call attention to some considerations which seem 
to stand in the way of the implicit reception which 
most writers have given it since the publication of 
Dr. R.’s Researches. (a.) The word Ge, employed 
for the place in question, is not, to the writer's 
knowledge, elsewhere applied to a broad valley or 
sunk plain of the nature of the lower GAér. (0.) 
A priori, one would expect the tract in question to 
be called in Scripture by the peculiar name uni- 
formly applied to the more northern parts of the 
same valley—ha-Ardbah. (c.) The name “ Salt,” 
though at first sight conclusive, becomes less so on 
reflection. It does not follow, because the Hebrew 
word melach signifies salt, that therefore the valley 
was salt. Just as el-Milh is the Arabic represen- 
tative of the Hebrew Moladah, so possibly was ye- 
melach the Hebrew representative of some archaic 
Edomite name. (d.) What little can be inferred 
from the narrative as to the situation of the Ge- 
Melach is in favour of its being nearer to Petra. 

Sa'lu. The father of Zimri the prince of the 
Simeonites, who was slain by Phinehas (Num. xxv. 
14). Called also SALoM. 

Sa‘lum. 1. SHALLUM 8 (1 Esd. v. 28).—=2. 
SHALLUM 6 (1 Esd. viii. 1). 

Salutation. Salutations may be classed under 
the two heads of conversational and epistolary. 
The salutation at meeting consisted in early times 
of various expressions of blessing, such as ‘‘ God be 
gracious unto thee” (Gen. xliii. 29); “ Blessed be 
thou of the Lord” (Ruth iii. 10; 1 Sam. xv. 13); 
“ The Lord be with you,” ‘* The Lord bless thee” 
(Ruth ii. 4); “The blessing of the Lord be upon 
you ; we bless you in the name of the Lord ” (Ps. 
exxix, 8). Hence the term “bless” received the 
secondary sense of ‘ salute.” The Hebrew term 
used in these instances (shdlém) has no special 
reference to ‘‘ peace,’ as stated in the marginal 
translation, but to general well-being, and strictly 
answers to our “‘ welfare.” The salutation at part- 
ing consisted originally of a simple blessing (Gen. 
xxiv. 60, xxviii. 1, xlvii. 10; Josh. xxii. 6), but in 
later times the term shd/ém was introduced here 
also in the form ‘Go in peace,” or rather ‘“ Fare- 
well” (1 Sam. i. 17, xx. 42 ; 2 Sam. xv. 9). In 
modern times the ordinary mode of address current 
in the East resembles the Hebrew :—Ls-seldm 
aleykum, “* Peace be on you,” and the term *salam’’ 
has been introduced into our own language to de- 
scribe the Oriental salutation. The epistolary salut- 
ations in the period subsequent to the O. T. were 
framed on the model of the Latin style: the addi- 
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tion of the term “peace” may, however, be re- 
garded asa vestige of the old Hebrew form (2 Mace. 
i. 1). The writer placed his own name first, and 
then that of the person whom he saluted; it was 
only in special cases that this order was reversed 
(2 Macc. i, 1, ix. 19; 1 Esdr. vi. 7). A combina- 


tion of the first and third persons in the terms of 


the salutation was not unfrequent (Gal. i. 1, 2; 
Philem. 1; 2 Pet. i. a A form of prayer for 
spiritual mercies was also used. The concluding 


salutation consisted occasionally of a translation of 


the Latin valete (Acts xv. 29, xxiii, 30), but more 


generally of the term domd(opas, “1 salute,” or 
the cognate substantive, accompanied by a prayer 


for peace or grace. 

Samael, a variation for (margin) Salamiel 
[SHELUMIEL] in Jud. viii. 1. 

Samai'as, 1. SHEMAIAH 23 (1 Esd, i. 9).— 
9. SHEMAIAH (1 Esd. viii. 39).——-8. The “ great 
Samaias,” father of Ananias and Jonathas (Tob. 
v. 13). 

Sama'ria (Heb. Shomerén), a city of Palestine. 
The word Shomerén means, etymologically, ‘‘ per- 
taining to a watch,” or ‘a watch-mountain ;” and 
we should almost be inclined to think that the pe- 
culiarity of the situation of Samaria gave occasion 
to its name. In the territory originally belonging to 
the tribe of Joseph, about six miles to the north-west 
of Shechem, there is a wide basin-shaped valley, 
encircled with high hills, almost on the edge of the 
great plain which borders upon the Mediterranean. 
In the centre of this basin, which is on a lower 
level than the valley of Shechem, rises a less elevated 
oblong hill, with steep yet accessible sides, and 8 
long flat top. This hill was chosen by Omri, as the 
site of the capital of the kingdom of Israel. He 
‘bought the hill of Samaria of Shemer for two 
talents of silver, and built on the hill, and called 
the name of the city which he built, after the name 
of the owner of the hill, Samaria” (1 K. xvi. 23, 
24), From the date of Omri’s purchase, B.C. 925, 
Samaria retained its dignity as the capital of the 
ten tribes. Ahab built a temple to Baal there 
(1 K. xvi. 32, 33); and from this circumstance a 
portion of the city, possibly fortified by a separate 
wall, was called “the city of the house of Baal” 


(2 K. x. 25). Samaria must have been a place of 


great strength. It was twice besieged by the Sy- 
rians, in B.C. 901 (J K. xx. 1), and in B.c. 892 
(2 K. vi. 24—vii. 20); but on both occasions the 
siege was ineffectual. The possessor of Samaria 
was considered de facto king of Israel (2 K. xv. 

8, 14); and woes denounced against the nation 
were directed against it by name (Is. vii. 9, &c.). 
In Bc. 721, Samaria was taken, after a siege of 
three years, by Shalmaneser king of Assyria (2 K. 
xviii. 9, 10), and the kingdom of the ten tribes was 
put an end to, Some years afterwards the district 
of which Samaria was the centre was repeopled by 
Esarhaddon; but we do not hear especially of the 
city until the days of Alexander the Great, That 
conqueror took the city, which seems to have some- 
what recovered itself, killed a large portion of the 
inhabitants, and sutiered the remainder to settle at 
Shechem. He replaced them by a colony of Syro- 
Macedonians. These Syro-Macedonians occupied 
the city until the time of John Hyrcanus, who took 
it after a year’s siege, and did his best to demolish 
it entirely. After this disaster (which occurred in 
B.C. 109), the Jews inhabited what remained of 
the city ; at least we find it in their possession in 
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the time of Alexander Jannaeus, and until Pompey 
gave it back to the descendants of its original inhat- 
itants. By directions of Gabinius, Samaria aod 
other demolished cities were rebuilt. But its moe 
effectual rebuilding was undertaken by Herod the 
Great. He called it Sebaste, XeBaorh = Augusta, 
after the name of his patron. How long Samaria 
maintained its splendour after Herod's improve- 
ments we are not informed. In the N. T. the city 
itself does not appear to be mentioned, but rather 
a portion of the district to which, even in older 
times, it had extended its name (Matt. x. 5; Jobn 
iv. 4,5). Henceforth its history is very unc 
nected. Septimius Severus planted a Roman colony 
there in the beginning of the third ceotury. Se 
baste fell into the hands of the Mohammedans 
during the siege of Jerusalem. At this day the 
city of Omri and of Herod is represented by a small 
village retaining few vestiges of the past except its 
name, Sebiistiyeh, an Arabic corruption of Sebaste. 
Some architectural remains it has, partly of Chris- 
tian construction or adaptation, as the ruined charch 
of St. John the Baptist, partly, perhaps, traces of 
Idumaean magnificence. St. Jerome, whose a& 
quaintance with Palestine imparts a sort of probe- 
bility to the tradition which prevailed so strongly 
in later days, asserts that Sebaste, which he inva- 
riably identifies with Samaria, was the place in 
which St. John the Baptist was imprisoned and 
suffered death. He also makes it the burial-place 
of the prophets Elisha and Obadiah.=@. The Se 
maria named in the present text of 1 Macc. ¥. 66 
is evidently an error, The true correction is doubt- 
less supplied by Josephus, who has Marissa \} ¢ 
MARESHA).—8, SAMARIA, SAMARITANS. In the 
strictest sense of the term, a SAMARITAN Ww 
be an inhabitant of the city of Samaria. But it is 
not found at all in this sense, exclusively at any 
rate, in the O. T. In fact, it only occurs theie 
once, and then in a wider siguification, in 2K, xvi. 
29, There it is employed to designate those uae 
the king of Assyria had “ placed in the cuties 0 
Samaria instead of the children of Isr SaMa- 
RIA at first included all the tribes over which Je 
roboam made himself king, whether east or west 0 
the river Jordan (1 K. xiii. 32). In other places 
in the historical books of the O. T. (with the aes 
tion of 2 K. xvii. 24, 26, 28, 29) Samana seems 10 
denote the city exclusively. But the prophets ré 
the word in a greatly extended sense. nate ; 
word Samaritan must have denoted every 006s" sit 
to the king of the northern capital. But whate is 
extent the word might have acquired, it necesssn . 
became contracted as the limits of the Kington 
Israel became contracted. In all probability © 
territory of Simeon and that of Dan a me 
early absorbed in the kingdom of Ju gl 
would be one limitation, Next, in B.C ! iT 
740 respectively, ‘‘Pul king of Assyria, 4° th 
guth-pilneser king of Assyria, 
Reubenites and the Gadites, an ea 
Manasseh ” (1 Chr. v.26). This would be 8 sm 
limitation. But the latter of these king? 
further: ‘‘He took Ijon, and Abel-beth-n Gil : 
and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazer; ad pai 
and Galilee, all the land of Naphtali 39). This 
them captive to Assyria” (2K. xv. 29) 
would be a third limitation, But we hese y 
arrive at a fourth limitation : A ba § 
Samaria, and, by consequence, © : 
ritan. It mye from an occurrence 12 aaa 





Sebusttyeh, the ancient SAMARIA, fromthe E.N.E. , 


Behind the city are the mountains of Ephraim, verging on the Plain of Sharon. The Mediterranean Sea is in th 
: © furthest distan 
The onigice! aketch from which this view is taken was made by William Tipping, Eeq., in 1842, and is engraved by his kind 


kiah’s reign, that just before the deposition and 
death of Hoshea, the last king of Israel, the author- 
ity of the king of Judah, or, at least, his influence, 
was recognised by portions of Asher, Issachar, and 
Zebulun, and even of Ephraim and Manasseh (2 
Chr. xxx. 1-26). Men came from all those tribes 
to the Passover at Jerusalem. This was about 
B.C. 726. Samaria (the city), and a few adjacent 
cities or villages only, represented that dominion 
which had once extended from Bethel to Dan north- 
wards, and from the Mediterranean to the borders 
of Syria and Ammon eastwards. This brings us 
more closely to the second point of our discussion, 
the origin of those who are in 2 K. xvii. 29, and 
in the N. T., called Samaritans, Shalmaneser, as 
we have seen (2 K. xvii. 5, 6, 26), carried Israel, 
i. ¢. the remnant of the ten tribes which still acknow- 
ledged Hoshea’s authority, into Assyria. This rem- 
nant consisted, as has been shown, of Samaria (the 
city) and a few adjacent cities and villages, Now, 
5 Did he carry away all their inhabitants, or no? 
. Whether they were wholly or only partially de- 
solated, who replaced the deported population? In 
reference to the former of these inquiries, it may 
be observed that the language of Scripture admits 
of scarcely a doubt. ‘Israel was carried away” 
Gk xvii. 6, 23), and other nations were placed 
es the cities of Samaria instead of the children of 
rael” (2 K. xvii. 24). There is no mention what- 
Cre MRCS the case of the somewhat parallel de- 
- uction of the kingdom of Judah, of “ the poor of 
the land being left to be vine-dressers and husband- 
ou "(2 K. xxv, 12). We may then conclude that 
e cities of Samaria were not merely partially but 
wholly evacuated of their inhabitants in B.c. 721, 
and that they remained in this desolated state until, 
ys the words of 2 K. xvii. 24, “‘ the king of Assyria 
pouee men from Babylon, and from Cuthah, and 
ag inte (Ivah, 2 K. xviii. 34), and from Hamath, 
rom Sepharvaim, and placed them in the cities 





of Samaria instead of the children of Israel: and 
they possessed Samaria, and dwelt in the cities 
thereof.’ Thus the new Samaritans—for such we 
muat now call them—were Assyrians by birth or 
subjugation, were utterly strangers in the cities of 
Samaria, and were exclusively the inhabitants of 
those cities. An incidental question, however, arises, 
Who was the king of Assyria that effected this colon- 
ization? The Samaritans themselves, in Ezr. iv. 
2, 10, attributed their colonization not to Shal- 
maneser, but to “ Esar-haddon king of Assur,” or 
to “the great and noble Asnapper,” either the king 
himself or one of his generals (about B.C. 677). 
The fact too, that some of these foreigners came 
from Babylon would seem to direct us to Esar- 
haddon, rather than to his grandfather, Shalmaneser. 
‘And there is another reason why this date should 
be preferred. It coincides with the termination of 
the sixty-five years of Isaiah’s prophecy, delivered 
B.c. 742, within which “ Ephraim should be broken 
that it should not be a people” (Is. vii. 8). These 
strangers, whom we will now assume to have been 
placed in ‘the cities of Samaria” by Esarhaddon, 
were of course idolaters, and worshipped a strange 
medley of divinities. God’s displeasure was kindled, 
and they were infested by beasts of prey, which 
had probably increased to a great extent before their 
entrance upon it. On their explaining their mi- 


serable condition to the king of Assyria, he de- 


spatched one of the captive priests to teach them 
‘how they should fear the Lord.” The priest 
came accordingly, and henceforth, in the language 
of the sacred historian, they “ feared the Lord, and 
served their graven images, both their children and 
their children’s children: as did their fathers, so do 
they unto this day » (2 K, xvii. 41). Such was 
the origin of the post-captivity or new Samaritans 
—_men not of Jewish extraction, but from the further 
Kast. A gap occurs in their history until Judah 
has returned from captivity. They then desire to 
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be allowed to participate in the rebuilding of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. But they do not call it a 
national undertaking. They advance no preten- 
sions to Jewish blood. They confess their Assyrian 
descent, and even put it forward ostentatiously, 
perhaps to enhance the merit of their partial con- 
version to God. Ezra, no doubt, from whose pen 
we have a record of the transaction, saw them 
through and through. On this the Samaritans 
throw off the mask, and become open enemies, firus- 
trate the operations of the Jews through the reigns 
of two Persian kings, and are only effectually silenced 
in the reign of Darius Hystaspis, B.c. 519. The 
feud, thus unhappily begun, grew year by year 
more inveterate, Matters at length came to a 
climax, About B.c. 409, a certain Manasseh, a 
man of priestly lineage, on being expelled from Je- 
yusalem by Nehemiah for an unlawful marriage, 
obtained permission from the Persian king of his 
day, Darius Nothus, to build a temple on Mount 
Gerizim, for the Samaritans, with whom he had 
found refuge. The animosity of the Samaritans 
became more intense than ever. They are said to 
have done everything in their power to annoy the 
Jews. Their own temple on Gerizim they consid- 
ered to be much superior to that at Jerusalem. 
There they sacrificed a ver, Towards the 
mountain, even after the temple on it had fallen, 
wherever they were, they directed their worship. 
To their copy of the Law they arrogated an an- 
tiquity and authority greater than attached to any 
copy in the possession of the Jews. The Law (i.e. 
the five books of Moses) was their sole code; for 
they rejected every other book in the Jewish canon. 
The Jews, on the other hand, were not more cori- 
ciliatory in their treatment of the Samaritans. The 
copy of the Law possessed by that people they de- 
clared to be the legacy of an apostate (Munasseh), 
and cast grave suspicions upon its genuineness. 
Certain other Jewish renegades had from time to 
time taken refuge with the Samaritans. Hence, b 

degrees, the Samaritans claimed tu partake of Jewis 

blood, especially if doing so happened to suit their 
interest, A remarkable instance of this is exhibited 
in a request which they made to Alexander the 
Great, about B.c. 332. They desired to be excused 
payment of tribute in the Sabbatical year, on the 
plea that as true Israelites, descendants of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, sons of Joseph, they refrained from 
cultivating their land in that year, Another in- 
stance of claim to Jewish descent appears in the 
words of the woman of Samaria to our Lord, John 
iv. 12, “Art thou greater than our father Jacob, 
who gave us the well ?” Very far were the Jews 
from admitting this claim to consanguinity on the 
part of these people. They were ever reminding 
them that they were after all mere Cuthaeans, 
mere strangers from Assyria. The traditional hatred 
in which the Jew held the Samaritan is expressed 
in Ecclus. 1. 25, 26. And so long was ‘it before 
such a temper could be banished from the Jewish 
mind, that we find even the Apostles believing that 
an inhospitable slight shown by a Samaritan village 
to Christ would be not unduly avenged by calling 
down fire from heaven. Such were the Samaritans 
of our Lord’s day: a people distinct from the Jews, 
though lying in the very midst of the Jews; a 
people preserving their identity, though seven cen- 
turies had rolled away since they had been brought 
from Assyria by Esarhaddon, and though they had 
abandoned their polytheism for a sort of ultra Mo- 
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saicism; a people, who—though their limits had 
gradually contracted, and the rallying-place of ther 
religion on Mount Gerizim had been destroyed one 
hundred and sixty years before by John Hyreans 
(B.c. 130), and though Samaria (the city) had 
been again and again destroyed, and though their 
territory had been the battle-field of Syria and 
Egypt—still preserved their nationality, still wor- 
shipped from Shechem and their impoverished settle- 
ments towards their sacred hill; still retained their 
nationality, and could not coalesce with the Jews. 
Not indeed that we must suppose that the whole 
of the country called in our Lord's time Samari, 
was in the possession of the Cuthaean Samaritans, 
or that it had ever been so. It was bounded north- 
ward by the range of hills which commences at 
Mount Carmel on the west, and, after making 
bend to the south-west, runs almost due east to the 
valley of the Jordan, forming the southern border 
of the plain of Esdraelon. It touched towards the 
south, as nearly as possible, the northern limits of 
Benjamin. Thus it comprehended the ancient ter 
ritory of Ephraim, and of those Manassites who 
were west of Jordan. The Cuthaean Samantans, 
however, possessed only a few towns and villages 
of this large area, and these lay almost together in 
the centre of the district, At Nablus the Sam 
ritans have still a settlement, consisting of about 
200 persons. The view maintained in the atore 
remarks, as to the purely Assyrian origin of the 
New Samaritans, is that of Suicer, Reland, Ham- 
mond, Drusius in the’ Critici Sacrt, Maldonatus, 


Hengstenberg, Hiivernick, Robinson, and Abp. 
Trench, Others, as Winer, Dillinger, and Dt. 


Davidson, have held a different view, which i 
be expressed thus in Déllinger’s own wonls: 
the northern part of the Promised Land (as op 
to Judaea proper) there grew up 4 mingled ae 
which drew its origin from the remnant of the 
Israelites who were left behind in the country He 
the removal of the Ten Tribes, and also from a 
heathen colonists who were transplanted into 
cities of Israel. Their religion was a hate . 
their extraction: they worshipped Jehovah, i 
in addition to Him, also the heathen idols of ih 
nician origin which they had brought from 
native land” (Heidenthum und Judenthum, P- 
739, §7). ere 
Samaritan Pentateuch, 2 Recension of t! ~ 
monly received Hebrew Text of the Mosaic + 
in use with the Samaritans, and lane af 
ancient Hebrew (Lbri), or so-called Samar ne 
racter. This recension is found vaguely . re 
some of the early Fathers of the Church, un sae 
name of “ WaAadéraroy ‘EBpaixby 1o8 ou 
e:tais.” Eusebius of Caesarea observes Fail 
LXX. and the Sam. Pent. agree against ag na 
Text in the number of years from the aie 
Abraham. Cyril of Alexandria speaks : es 
words (Gen. iv, 8), wanting 12 the He Ke he 
found in the Samaritan.- The Talmud, 00 cee 
hand, mentions the Sam. Pent, distinctly De otk 
temptuously as a clumsily 


forged record. : 
within the last two hundred and fifty years a 
ever, no copy of 


’ : % ws 
this divergent ee ; onguneed 3 
reached Europe, 


and it began to he. Fathets 
fiction, and the plain words of the Chur she ‘, 
—the better known authorities—who q 
were subjected to subtle interpreta rahe 
in 1616, Pietro della Valle, one © 


Suddenly ’ 
first dis: 
coverers also of the Cuneiform inscriptions, ac” 
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a complete Codex from the Samaritans in Damascus. 
In 1623 it was presented by Achille Harley de Sancy 
to the Library of the Oratory in Paris, and in 1628 
there appeared a brief description of it by J. Mo- 
rinus in his preface to the Roman text of the LXX, 
It was published in the Paris Polyglott, whence it 
was copied, with few emendations from other co- 
dices, by Walton. The number of MSS. in Europe 
gradually grew to sixteen, During the present 
century another, but very fragmentary copy, was 
acquired by the Gotha Library. A copy of the 
entire (?) Pentateuch, with Targum (? Sam. Ver- 
sion), in parallel columns, 4to., on parchment, was 
brought from Nablus by Mr. Grove in 1861, for the 
Comte de Paris, in whose library it is. Respecting 
the external condition of these MSS., it may be ob- 
served that their sizes vary from 12mo. to folio, 
and that no scroll, such as the Jews and the Sa- 
maritans use in their synagogues, is to be found 
among them. Their material is vellum or cotton- 
paper; the ink used is black in all cases save the 
scroll used by the Samaritans at Nablus, the letters 
of which are in gold, There are neither vowels, 
accents, nor diacritical points, The individual words 
are separated from each other by a dot. Greater 
or smaller divisions of the text are marked by two 
dots placed one above the other, and by an asterisk. 
A small line above a consonant indicates a peculiar 
meaning of the word, an unusual form, a passive, 
and the like: it is, in fact, a contrivance to bespeak 
attention. The whole Pentateuch is divided into 
nine hundred and sixty-four paragraphs, or Kazztn, 
the termination of which is indicated by these 
figures, =, .°,, or <. Tonone of the MSS, which 
have as yet reached Europe, can be assigned a higher 
date than the 10th Christian century. The scroll 
used in Ndblus is said by the Samaritans to have 
been written by Abishua the son of Phinehas, Its 
true date is not known. The Exercitationes of 
Morinus, which placed the Samaritan Pentateuch 
far above the Received Text in point of genuineness, 
excited and kept up for nearly two hundred years 
one of the most extraordinary controversies on record. 
Characteristically enough, however, this was set at 
rest once for all by the very first systematic inves- 
tigation of the point at issue. Ravius succeeded 
in finally disposing of this point of the superiority 
(Exercitt. Phil, in Houbig. Prol. Lugd. Bat. 1755). 
It was from his day forward allowed, almost on all 
hands, that the Masoretic text was the genuine one, 
but that in doubtful cases, when the Samaritan had 
an “ unquestionably clearer” reading, this was to 
be adopted, since a certain amount of value, however 
limited, did attach to it. Here the matter rested 
until 1815, when Gesenius (De Pent. Sam. Ortyine, 
Indole, et Auctoritate) abolished the remnant of 
the authority of the Sam. Pent. We will now pro- 
ceed to lay specimens of these once so highly prized 
Variants before the reader, in order that he may 
judge for himself. We shall follow in this the 
commonly received arrangement of Gesenius, who 
divides all these readings into eight classes; to 
which, as we shall afterwards show, Frankel has 
suggested the addition of two or three others, 
while Kirchheim enumerates thirteen, which we 
will name hereafter. 1. The first class, then, con- 
sists of readings by which emendations of a gram- 
matical nature have been attempted. (a.) The 
quiescent letters, or so-called matres lectionis, are 
supplied, (b.) The more poetical forms of the 
pronouns, probably less known to the Sam., are 
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altered into the more common ones. (c.) The 
same propensity for completing apparently incom- 
plete forms is noticeable in the flexion of the 
verbs. (d.) On the other hand the paragogical 
letters } and 9 at the end of nouns, are almost uni- 
versally struck out by the Sam. corrector; and, in 
the ignorance of the existence of nouns of a common 
gender, he has given them genders according to his 
fancy. (e.) The infin. absol. is, in the quaintest 
manner possible, reduced to the form of the finite 
verb. For obsolete or rare forms, the modern and 
more common ones have been substituted in a great 
number of places. 2. The second class of variants 
consists of glosses and interpretations received into 
the text. 3. The third class exhibits conjectural 
emendations of real or imaginary difficulties in the 
Masoretic text. 4. The fourth class exhibits read- 
ings in which apparent deficiencies have been cor- 
rected or supplied from parallel passages in the 
common text. 5, The fifth class is an extension 
of the one immediately preceding, and comprises 
larger phrases, additions, and repetitions from 
parallel passages. 6. To the sixth class belong 
those ‘‘ emendations ” of passages and words of the 
Hebrew text which contain something objectionable 
in the eyes of the Samaritans, on account either of 
historical improbability or apparent want of dignity 
in the terms applied to the Creator. Thus in the 
Sam. Pent. no one in the antediluvian times, begets 
his first son after he has lived 150 years: but one 
hundred years are, where necessary, subtracted be- 
fore, and added after the birth of the first son. An 
exceedingly important and often discussed emenda- 
tion of this class is the passage in Ex. xii. 40, which 
in our text reads, ‘“* Now the sojourning of the 
children of Israel who dwelt in Egypt was four 
hundred and thirty years.” The Samaritan has 
‘The sojourning of the children of Israel [and 
their fathers who dwelt in the land of Canaan and 
in the land of Eyypt] was four hundred and thirty 
years:” an interpolation of very late date indeed. 
Again, in Gen. ii. 2, “ And God [? ] had finished on the 
seventh day,” is altered into ‘‘ the sixth,” lest God’s 
rest on the Sabbath-day might seem incomplete, 7. 
The seventh class comprises what we might briefly 
call Samaritanisms, ¢. ¢. certain Hebrew forms, trans- 
lated into the idiomatic Samaritan. 8. The eighth 
and last class contains alterations made in favour or 
on behalf of Samaritan theology, hermeneutics, and 
domestic worship. Thus the word Evohim, four tines 
construed with the plural verb in the Hebrew Penta- 
teuch, is in the Samaritan Pent. joined to the singular 
verb (Gen. xx, 13, xxxi. 53, xxxv. 73 Kx. xxii. 9); 
and further, anthropomorphisms as well as anthropo- 
pathisms are carefully expunged—a practice very 
common in later times. ‘The last and perhaps most 
momentous of all intentional alterations is the con- 
stant change of all the phrases, “ God will choose a 
spot,” into “ He has chosen,” viz, Gerizim, and the 
well-known substitution of Gerizim for Ebal in 
Deut. xxvii. 4 (A.V. 5). In Exodus as well as 
in Deuteronomy the Sam. has, immediately after 
the Ten Commandments, the following insertions 
from Deut. xxvii. 2-7 and xi. 30: ‘And it shall be 
on the day when ye shall pass over Jordan... ve 
shall set up these stones. . . on Mount Gerizim 
... and there shalt thou build an altar...‘ Thut 
mountain’ on the other side Jordan by the way 
where the sun goeth down... in the champaign 
over against Gilgal, beside the plains of Moreb, 
‘over against Shechem:' ”—this last superfluous 
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addition, which is also found in Deut. xi. 30 of the 
Sam. Pent., being ridiculed in the Talmud. From 
the immense number of these worse than worthless 
variants Gesenius has singled out four, which he 
thinks preferable on the whole to those of the 
Masoretic Text, We will confine ourselves to men- 
tioning them, and refer the reader to the recent 
commentaries upon them: he will find that they 
too have since been, all but unanimously, rejected. 
(1.) After the words, “ And Cain spoke to his 
brother Abel” (Gen. iv. 8), the Sam. adds, “let 
us go into the field.” (2.) In Gen. xxii. 13 the 
Sam, reads instead of ‘behind him a ram,” “one 
ram.” (3.) For (Gen. xlix. 14) “an ass of bone,’ 
i. e. a strong ass, the Sam, has ‘‘ an ass of strangers.” 
And (4.) for “he led forth his trained servants : 
has xiv. 14), the Sam. reads “ he numbered.” 
mportant additions to this list have been made by 
Frankel, such as the Samaritans’ preference of the 
imperat. for the 3rd pers. ; ignorance of the use of 
the abl, absol. ; Galileanisms,—to which ‘also be- 
longs the permutation of the letters Ahevi in the 
Samaritan Cod.; the occasional softening down of 
the § into 4, of 3 into 3, ¥ into 7, &., and chiefly 
the presence of words and phrases in the Sam. 
which are not interpolated from parallel passages, 
but are entirely wanting in our text. Frankel de- 
rives from these passages chiefly the conclusion that 
the Sam. Pent. was, partly at least, emendated from 
the LXX., Onkelos, and other very late sources. 
We now subjoin, for the sake of completeness, the 
beforementioned thirteen classes of Kirchheim. 1. 
Additions and alterations in the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch in favour of Gerizim. 2. Additions for the 
_ purpose of completion. 3. Commentary, glosses. 
4, Change of verbs and moods, 5. Change of 
nouns, 6. Emendation of seeming irregularities by 
assimilating forms, &. 7. Permutation of letters. 
8. Pronouns. 9. Gender. 10. Lettersadded. 11. 
Addition of prepositions, conjunctions, articles, &c. 
12. Junction of separated, and separation of joined 
words. 13. Chronological alterations. For our own 
part we cannot but think that as long as——(1) the 
history of the Samaritans remains involved in the ob- 
scurities of which a former article will have given an 
account ; (2) we are restricted to a small number 
_ of comparatively recent Codices; (3) neither these 
Codices themselves have, as has just been observed, 
been thoroughly collated and recollated, nor (4) more 
than a feeble beginning has been made with anything 
like a collation between the various readings of the 
Sam. Pent. and the LXX. ;—so long must we have 
a variety of the most divergent opinions, all based 
on “probabilities,” which are designated on the 
other side as “ false reasonings” and “individual 
crotchets,” and which, moreover, not unfrequently 
start from flagrantly false premisses. We shall, 
under these circumstances, confine ourselves to a 
simple enumeration of the leading opinions, and the 
chief reasons and arguments alleged for and against 
them :—(1.) The Samaritan Pentateuch came into 
the hands of the Samaritans as an inheritance from 
the ten tribes whom they succeeded. Because (a.) 
It seems improbable that the Samaritans should 
have accepted their code at the hands of the Jews 
after the Exile, since there existed an intense hatred 
between the two nationalities, (b.) The Samaritan 
Canon has only the Pentateuch in common with the 
Hebrew Canon: had that book been received at a 
period when the Hagiographa and the Prophets were 
in the Jews’ hands, it would be surprising if they 
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had not also received those. (c.) The Sam. letters, 
avowedly the more ancient, are found in the Sam. 


Cod.: therefore it was written before the alteration 
of the character into the square Hebrew—which 
dates from the end of the Exile—took place. On 
the other side it is argued :—(a.) There existed no 
religious animosity whatsoever between Judah and 
Israel when they separated. The ten tribes could 
not therefore have bequeathed such an animosity to 
those who succeeded them. On the contrary, the 
contest between the slowly judaized Samaritacs 
and the Jews, only dates from the moment when 
the latter refused to recognise the claims of the 
former, of belonging to the people of God, and 
rejected their aid in building the Temple. (b.) 
The jealousy with which the Samaritans regarded 
Jerusalem, and the intense hatred which they 
naturally conceived against the post-Mosaic writers 
of national Jewish history, would sufficiently se 
count for their rejecting the other books, in all of 
which, save Joshua, Judges, and Job, either Jero- 
salem, as the centre of worship, or David and his 
House, are extolled. (c.) The present Hebrew che- 
racter was not introduced by Ezra after the retum 
from the Exile, but came into use at 8 much later 
period. The Samaritans might therefore have re 
ceived the Pentateuch at the hands of the returned 
exiles, who, according to the Talmud, 

changed their writing, and in the Pentateuch only, 
so as to distinguish it from the Samantan. (2.) 
The second leading opinion on the age and origia of 
the Sam, Pent. is that it was introduced by Mass 
seh at the time of the foundation of the Samaritan 
Sanctuary on Mount Gerizim. In support of this 
opinion are alleged, the idolatry of the Samaritass 
before they received a Jewish priest through Ear 
hacdon (2 K. xvii. 24-33), and the immens nul 
ber of readings common to the LXX. and this Code 
against the Masoretic Text. (3.) Other, but very 
isolated notions, are those of Morin, Le Clerc, -_ 
&c., that the Israelitish priest sent by the king 
Assyria to instruct the new inhabitants '0 cand 
ligion of the country brought the Pentateuch ¥! 
him. Further, 
the production of an impostor, 
during the time of the Apostles, and who ete 
the sacred reeords in order to prov® that se 
the Messiah (Ussher). Against which there anes 
this to be observed, that there is not the slig ily 
alteration of such a nature to be found. Finals 
that it is a very late and faulty recension, a a 
the Masoretic Text (sixth Century after Chri atth ei 
which glosses from the LXX. had been ge 
(Frankel). The chief opinions with respec sstigated 
agreement of the numerous and as yet uniny cae 
readings of the LXX. and the Sam. a oy 
1. That the LXX. have translated from te 

2. That mutual interpolations have 
3, That both brie were alt 
Codices, which differed among ; 

as from the one which afterwards obtained p' : 
authority in Palestine ; that however ae ‘a 
wilful corruptions and interpolations have 0" 


. mall 
Pater times. 4, That the Samar. has in te oy 


been altered from the LXx. It paste Ty. quite 


hand, be stated also, tbat the San. 
as often disagree with each other, and seat the 
the Masor. Text. Also, that the asian with 
N. T. from the LXX., where they com” 
the Sam. against the Hebr. Text, are what 
portant a pa 
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cannot be adduced as any argument whatsoever.— 


II, Versions.—1. Samarttan.—According to the 


Samaritans themselves, their high-priest Nathaniel, 
who died about 20 B.c., is its author. 
puts its date a few years after Christ. 
thinks that it had long been in use in the second 


post-Christian céntury. Frankel places it in the 


post-Mohammedan time. It seems certain, how- 
ever, that it was composed 


mixture of Hebrew, Aramaic, and Syriac. In this 
version the original has been followed, with a very 
tew-exceptions, in a slavish and sometimes perfectly 
childish manner, the sense evidently being of minor 
consideration, In other cases, where no Samaritan 
equivalent could be found for the Hebrew word, the 
translator, instead of paraphrasing it, simply trans- 
poses its letters, 80 as to make it look Samaritan. 
On the whole it may be considered a very valuable 
aid towards the study of the Samar. Text, on account 
of its very close verbal adherence. A few cases, 
however, may be brought forward, where the Ver- 
sion has departed from the Text, either under the 
influence of popular religious notions, or for the sake 
of explanation, Anthropomorphisms are avoided. 
A great difficulty is offered by the proper names 
which this version often substitutes, they being, in 
many cases, less intelligible than the original ones. 
The similarity it has with Onkelos occasionally 
amounts to complete identity ; but no safe conclu- 
sion as to the respective relation of the two versions 
can be drawn fiom this, This Version has likewise, 
in passing through the hands of copyists and com- 
mentators, suffered many interpolations and cor- 
ruptions, The first copy of it was brought to 
Europe by De la Valle, together with the Sam. 
Text, in 1616. Joh. Nedrinus first published it 
together with a faulty Latia translation in the Paris 
Polyglott, whence it was, with a few emendations, 
reprinted in Walton, with some notes by Castell. 
2. Td Zazaperrixdy. ‘The hatred between the Sa- 
maritans and the Jews is suppozed to have caused 
the former to prepare a Greek translation of their 
Pent. in opposition to the LXX, of the Jews. In 
this way at least the existence of certain fragments 
of a Greek Version of the Sam. Pent., preserved in 


tome MSS. of the LXX., together with portions of 


Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, &., is accounted 
for. These fragments are supposed to be-alluded to 
by the Greek Fathers under the name Zauaperrixdv. 
It is doubtful however whether it ever existed in the 
shape ofa complete translation, or only designated a 
certain number of scholia translated from the Sam. 
Version, Other critics again see in it only a cor- 
rected edition of certain passages of the LXX. 3. 
In 1070 an Arabic Version of the Sam. Pent. was 
male by Abu Said in Egypt, on the basis of the 
Arabic translation of Saadiah haggaon, Like the 
original Samaritan it avoids Anthropomorphisms and 
Anthropopathisms, replacing the latter by Euphe- 
misms, besides occasionally making some slight alter- 
ations, more especially in proper nouns. It appears 
to have been drawn up trom the Sam. Text, not 
fiom the Sim. Veriion. Often also it renders the 
original different from the Samar, Version. 4. To 
this Arabic version Abu Barachat, a Syrian, wrote 
in 1208 a somewhat paraphrastic commentary, 
Which has by degrees come to be looked upon as a 
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before the destruction of 
the second temple; and being intended, like the 
‘Targums, for the use of the people exclusively, it 
was written in the popular Samaritan idiom, a 
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ATURE, —- It may perhaps not be superfluous to 
add here a concise account of the Samaritan litera- 
ture in general, since to a certain degree it bears 
upon our subject. 1. Chronicon Samaritanum.— 
Of the Pentateuch and its Versions we have spoken, 
We have also mentioned that the Samaritans have 
no other book of our Received Canon. Joshua alone 
seems to have found favour in their eyes ; but the 
Book of Joshua, which they perhaps possessed in 
its original form, gradually came to form only the 
groundwork of a fictitious nutional Samaritan his- 
tory, overgrown with the most fantastic and ana- 
chronistic legends. This is the so-called ‘* Samaritan 
Joshua,” or Chronicon Samaritunum, sent to Sealiger 
by the Samaritans of Cairo in 1584. It was edited 
by Juynboll (Leyden, 1848), and his acute investig- 
ations have shown that it was redacted into its 
present form about A.D. 1300, out of four special 
documents, three of which were Arabic, ahd one 
Hebrew (i. ¢. Samaritan). The chronicle embraces 
the time from Joshua to about A. D. 350, and was 
originally written in, or subsequently translated 
into, Arabic, 2. From this woik chiefly has been 
compiled another Chronicle written in the 14th ceu- 
tury (1355), by Abu’) Fatah. This comprises the 
history of the Jews and Samaritans from Adam to 
A. H. 756 and 798 (A.D, 1355 and 1397) respect- 
ively. It is of equally low historical value ; its 
only remarkable feature being the adoption of certain 
Talmudical legends, which it took at second hand 
from Josippon ben Gorion. 3. Another * historical ‘s 
work is on the history and genealogy of the patri- 
archs, from Adam to Moses, attributed to Moses 
himself; perhaps the same which Petermann saw 
at Nddlus, and which consisted of sixteen vellum 
leaves (supposed, however, to contain the history 
of the world down to the end). 4. Of other Sa- 
maritan works chiefly in Arabic—their Samaritan 
and Hebrew literature having mostly been destroyed 
by the Emperor Commodus—may be briefly men- 
tioned Commentaries upon the whole or parts of 
their Pentateuch, by Zadaka b. Manga b. Zadaka ; 
further, by Maddin Eddin Jussuf b. Abi Said b. 
Khalef; by Ghazal Ibn Abu-!-Surur Al-Safawi Al- 
Ghazai (A. H. 1167-8, A.D. 1753-4, Brit. Mus.), &e. 
Theological works chiefly in Arabic, mixedwith Sa- 
maritanisins, by Abul Hassan of Tyve, On the reli- 


gious Manners and Customs of the Samaritans, and 


the World to come; by Mowaflek Kddin Zadaka el 
Israili, A Compendium of Religion, on the Nature 
of the Divine Being, on Man, on the Worship of 
God; by Amin Eddin Abu’l Buracat, On the Ten 
Commandments; by Abu’l Hassan Ibn el Markum 
Gonajem ben Abullaraj’ [bn Chatér, On Penance ; 
by Muhaddib Eddin Jussuf Ibn Salamah lbn Jussuf 
Al Askari, An Exposition of the Mosaic Laws, 
&e., &c. Some grammatical works may be further 
mentioned, by Abu Ishak Ibrahim, On the Hebrew 
Language; by Abu Said, On reuding the Hebrew 
Text. 5. Their Liturgical literature is more exten- 
sive, and not without a certain poetical value, It 
consists chiefly of hymns (Defter, Durrfin) and 
prayers for Sabbath and Feast days, and ot occasional 
prayers at nuptials, circumcisions, burials, and the 
like.—-IV. We shall only briefly touch here, in con- 
clusion, upon the strangely contradictory rabbinical 
laws framed for the regulation of the intercourse 
between the two rival nationalities of Jews and Sa- 
maritans in religious and ritual matters ; discrep- 
ancies due partly to the ever-shifting phases of their 
mutual relatious, partly to the sacar brought 
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about in the Samaritan creed, and partly to the now 
less now greater acquiescence of the Jews in the 
religious state of the Samaritans. Thus we find 
the older Talmudical authorities disputing whether 
the Cuthim (Samaritans) are to be considered as 
‘6Real Converts,” or only converts through fear— 
“Lion Converts”"—in allusion to the incident re- 
lated in 2 K. xvii. 25. It would appear that not- 
withstanding their rejection of all but the Pentateuch, 
they had adopted many traditional religious prac- 
tices from the Jews—principally such as were de- 
rived direct from the Books of Moses. It was 
acknowledged that they kept these ordinances with 
even greater rigour than those from whoin they 
adopted them. Their-unleavened bread for the Pass- 
over is commended ; their cheese; and even their 
whole food is allowed to the Jews. Their testimony 
was valued in that most stringent matter of the 
letter of divorce. They were admitted to the office 
of circumcising Jewish boys. ‘The criminal law 
makes no difference whatever between them and 
the Jews. By degrees, however, inhibitions began 
to be laid upon the use of their wine, vinegar, bread. 
We hear of their exclusion by R. Meir, in the third 
generation of the Tanaim, and later again under R. 
Abbuha, the Amora, at the time of Diocletian ; this 
time the exclusion was unconditional and final. 
Partaking of their bread was considered a trans- 
gression, to be punished like eating the flesh of 
swine. In Matt. x. 5 Samaritans and Gentiles are 
already mentioned together; and in Luke xvii. 18 
the Samaritan is called “a stranger.” The reason 
for this exclusion is variously given. 

Sam’atus. One of the sons of Ozora in the list 
of 1 Esd. ix. 34. 

Samei'us. SHEMAIAH 13 (1 Esd. ix. 21). 

Sam'gar-No'bo. One of the princes or generals 
of the king of Babylon who commanded the vic- 
torious army of the Chaldaeans at the capture of 
Jerusalem (Jer. xxxix. 3). The Neto is the Chal- 
daean Mercury; about the Semgar, opinions are 
divided. 

Sa'mi. Snosar (1 Esd. v. 28). 

Sa'mis. SHIMEt 13 (1 Esd. ix. 34). 

Sam Jah, Gen. xxxvi. 36, 37; 1 Chr. i. 47, 48. 
One of the kings of Edom, successor to Hadad or 
Hadar. 

Sam'mus. SHEMA (1 Esd. ix. 43). 

Sa’mos. A very illustrious Greek island off that 
part of Asia Minor where JONIA touches CaRIA. 
Samos is a very lofty and commanding island. The 
Jonian Samos comes before our notice in the detailed 
account of'St. Paul’s réturn from his third mission- 
ary journey (Acts xx. 15). He had been at Chios, 
and was about to proceed to Miletus, having passed 
by Ephesus without touching there. The topo- 
graphical notices given incidentally by St. Luke are 
most exact. In the time of Herod the Great, and 
when St. Paul was there, it was politically a “free 
city” in the province of ASIA. 

Samothra'cia. ‘I'he mention of this island in 
the account of Nt. Paul's first voyage to Europe 
(Acts xvi. 11) is for two reasons worthy of careful 
notice. In the first place, being a very lofty and 
conspicuous island, it is an excellent landmark for 
siilors, and must have been full-in view, if the 
weather was clear, throughout that voyage from 
Troas to Neapolis. Secoudly, this voyage was made 
with a fair wind. Not only are we told that it 
occupied only parts of two days, whereas on a 


Gubvequert retuin-voyage (Acts xx. 6) the time | 
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spent at sea was five: but the technical word here 
used implies that they ran before the wind. Now 
the position of Samothrace is eractly such as to cor- 
respond with these notices, and thus incidentally to 
confirm the accuracy of a most artless narrative. 
St. Paul and his companions anchored for the night 
off Samothrace. The ancient city, and therefore 
probably the usual anchorage, was on the N. side, 
which would be snfficiently sheltered from a SE. 
wind. In St. Paul’s time Samothrace had, accord- 
ing to Pliny, the privileges of a small fiee state, 
though it was doubtless considered a dependency of 
the province of Macedonia. . 
Samp/sames (1 Maco. xv. 23). The name pro- 
bably Bot ot'a sovereign, but of a place, which 
Grimm identifies with Sams on the coast of the 
Black Sea, between Sinope and Trebizond. 
Sam’son, son of Manoah, » man of the town of 
Zovah, in the tribe of Dan, on the border of Judah 
(Josh, xv. 33, xix. 41). The miraculous creun- 
stances of his birth are recorded in Judg. xiii. ; and 
the three following chapters are devoted to the 
history of his life and exploits, Samson takes his 
place in Scripture, (1) as a jud office whieh 
he filled for twenty years (Judg. xv. 20, xvi. 31); 
(2) as a Nozarite (Judg. xiii, 5, xvi. 17); and, 
(3) as one endowed with supernatural power by the 
Spirit of the Lord (Judg. xiii. 25, xiv. 6, 19, a, 
14), (1.) Asa judge his authority seems to have 
been limited to the district bordering upon the 
country of the Philistines, and his action asa deliv- 
erer does not seem to have extended beyood de 
sultory attacks upon the dominant Philistines. It 
is evident from Judg. xiii. 1, 5, xv. 9-11, 20, sod 
the whole history, that the Israelites, or at less 
Judah and Dan, which are the only tribes men 
were subject to the Philistines threugh the whole 
of Samson's judgeship ; so that Samson's twenty 
years of office would be included in the forty yesus 
of the Philistine dominion, From the angel 5 
to Samson’s mother (Judg. xiii. 5), it appear . 
ther that the Israelites were already subject f 
Philistines at his Bethy ae sane eee 
un to be judge before he was tweo 
me it follows. that his judgeship most have ve 
cided with the last twenty years of Philistine " 
minion. But when we turn to the First ae 
Samuel, and expecially to vii. 1-14, we find at 
Philistine dominion ceased under the judges ihe 
Samuel, Hence it is ae te onnelode Oath 
earl t of Samuel’s judgeship coin 
the lates part of Samson's ; and that the oe 
of the ark by the Philistines in the time © 
occurred during Samson's lifetime. There no : 
sides several points in the respective shir 
the times of Sumson and Samuel which indi : 
great proximity. ‘There is no allusion sana 
other parts of Israel during Samson s ie ye 
cept the single fact of the men of the bo hide 
of Judah, 3000 in number, fetching him nan 
rock Etam to deliver him up to the suet ' 
(Judg. xv. 9-13). The whole narrative is env! 
local, and, like the following story ooncertB wer 
(Judg, xvii., xviii.), seems to og Nazarite 
annals of the tribe of Dan. (2.) As practi 
Samson exhibits the law in Num. v!.1 sant ken 
(3.) Samson is one of those who chee a vonet 
of in Scripture as endowed with ede athe Lord 
by the Spirit of the Lord. “The Spin seheD8D” 
began to move him at times in ‘Ir upon bil 
“The Spirit of the Lord came mightily Pe 
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and the cords that were upon his arms became as 
flax burnt with fire.’ ‘ The Spirit of the Lord 
came upon him, and he went down to Askelon, and 
slew thirty men of them.” The phrase, “ the 
Spirit of the Lord came upon him,” is common to 
him with Othniel and Gideon (Judg. iii. 10, vi. 34); 
but the connexion of supernatural power with the 
integrity of the Nazaritic vow, and the particular 
gift of great strength of body, are quite peculiar to 
Sanson, Indeed, his whole character and history 
have no exact parallel in Scripture. It is easy, 
however, to see how forcibly the Israelites would 
be taught, by such an example, that their national 
strength lay in their complete separation from 
idolatry, and consecration to the true God ; and 
that He could give them power to subdue their 
mightiest enemies, if only they were true to His 
service (comp. 1 Sam. ii. 10). It is an interesting 
question whether any of the legends which have 
attached themselves to the name of Hercules may 
have been derived from Phoenician traditions of the 
strength of Samson. The combination of great 
strength with submission to the power of women ; 
the slaying of the Nemaean lion ; the coming by 
his death at the hands of his wife; and especially 


the story told by Herodotus of the captivity of 


Hercules in Egypt, are certainly remarkable coinci- 
dences. Phoenician traders might easily have car- 
ried stories concerning the Hebrew hero to the dif- 
ferent countries where they traded, especially Greece 
and Italy; and such stories would have been 
moulded according to the taste or imagination of 
those who heard them. Whatever is thought, how- 
ever, of such coincidences, it is certain that the 
history of Samson is an historical, and not an alle- 
gorical narrative. It has also a distinctly super- 
natural element which cannot be explained away. 
The history, as we now have it, must have been 
written several centuries after Samson's death (Judg. 
xv. 19, 20, xviii. 1, 30, xix, 1), though probably 
taken from the annals of the tribe of Dan, The only 
mention of Samson in the N. T. is that in Heb. xi. 32. 

Bam'nel. The last Judge, the first of the regular 
succession of Prophets, and the founder of the 
monarchy. He was the son of Elkanah, an Ephra- 
thite or Ephraimite, and Hannah or Anna. The 
descent of Elkanah is involved in great obscurity. 
In 1 Sam, i. L he is described as an iphraimite. In 
1 Chr. vi. 22, 23 he is made a descendant of Korah 
the Levite. His birthplace is one of the vexed 
questions of sacred geography, as his descent is of 
sacred genealogy. [See RaMATHAIM-ZOVHIM. | 
The combined family must have been large. Penin- 
nah had several children, and Hannah had, besides 
Samuel, three sons and two daughters. It is on the 
mother of Samuel that our chief attention is fixed 
in the account of his birth. She is described as a 
woman of a high religious mission. Almost a 
Nazarite by practice (1 Sam, i. 15), and a pro- 
phetess in her gifts (1 Sam, ii. 1), she sought from 
God the gift of the child for which she longed with 
4 passionate devotion of silent prayer, of which 
there is no other example in the O. T., and when 
the son was granted, the name which he bore, and 
thus fist introduced into the world, expressed her 
sense of the urgency of her entreaty—Samuel, “ the 
Atked or Heard of God.’’ Living in the great age 
of vows, xhe had before his birth dedicated him to 
the office of a Nazarite. As soon as he was weaned, 
the herself with her husband brought him to the 


Tabernacie at Shiloh, where she had received tle | well address. 
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first intimation of his birth, and there solemnly con- 
secrated him. The hymn which followed on this 
consecration is the first of the kind in the sacred 
volume. From this time the child is shut up in 
the tabernacle. He seems to have slept within the 
Holiest Place (1 Sam. iii. 3), and his special duty 
was to put out, as it would seem, the sacred candle- 
stick, and to open the doors at sunrise. In this 
way his childhood was passed. It was whilst thus 
sleeping in the tabernacle that he received his first 
prophetic call (1 Sam. iii, 1-18), From this 
moment the prophetic character of Samuel was 
established. His words were treasured up, and 
Shiloh became the resort of those who came to hear 
him (iii. 19-21). In the overthrow of the sanctuary, 
which followed shortly on this vision, we hear not 
what became of Samuel (iv. 11). He next appears, 
probably twenty years afterwards, suddenly amongst 
the people, warning them against their idolatrous 
practices (vii. 3, 4). He convened an assembly at 
Mizpeh. It was at the moment that he was offer~ 
ing up a sacrifice, and sustaining this loud cry, that 
the Philistine host suddenly burxt upon them. A 
violent thunderstorm came to the timely assistance 
of Israel. The Philistines fled, and, exactly at the 
spot where twenty years before they had obtained 
their great victory, they were totally routed. A 
stone was set up, which long remained as a memorial 
of Samuel's triumph, and gave to the place its name 
of Eben-ezer, “ the Stone of Help” (1 Sam. vii. 12). 
This was Samuel’s first and, as far as we know, his 
only military achievement. But it was apparently 
this which raised him to the office of “Judge” 
(comp. 1 Sam. xii. 11, and Ecclus. xlvi. 15-18). 
He visited, in discharge of his duties as ruler, the 
three chief sanctuaries on the west of Jordan— 
Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh (1 Sam. vii. 16). His 
own residence was still his native city, Ramah or 
Ramathaim, which he further consecrated by an 
altar (vii. 17). Here he married, and two sons 
grew up to repeat under his eyes the same per- 
version of high office that he had himself witnessed 
in his childhood in the ease of the two sons of Eli. 
In his old age he shared his power with them 
(1 Sam. viii, 1-4.) 2. Down to this point in 
Samuel's life there is but little to distinguish his 
career from that of his predecessors. But his peculiar 
position in the sacred narrative turos on the events 
which follow. He is the maugurator of the trans- 
‘tion from what is commonly called the theocracy 
to the monarchy. The misdemeanor of his own 
sons precipitated the catastrophe which had been 
long preparing. ‘The people demanded a king. For 
the whole night he lay fasting and sleepless, in the 
perplexity of doubt and difficulty. In the vision of 
that night, as recorded by the sacred historian, is 
given the dark side of the new institution, on which 
Samucl dwells on the following day (1 Sam. viii. 
9-18). This presents his reluctance to receive the 
new order of things. The whole narrative of the 
reception and consecration of Saul gives his ac- 
quiescence in it. The final conflict of feeling and 
surrender of his office is given in the last assembly 
over which he presided, and in his subsequent ree 
lations with Saul. The assembly was held at Gilgal, 
immediately after the victory over the Ammonites, 
The monarchy was & second time solemnly in- 
augurated, and (according to the LXX.) “ Samuel ” 
(in the Hebrew text “ Saul’’) “and all the men of 
Israel rejoiced greatly.” Then takes place his fare- 
It is the most signal exam ag afforded 
3G 2 
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1. The daily burnt-offerings (Ex. xxix. 38-42). 
2. The double burnt-offerings on the Sabbath 
(Num. xxviii. 9, 10). 3. The burnt-offerings at 
the great festivals (Num. xxviii. 11-xxix. 39).— 
(b.) Meat-OrreRinas. 1. The daily meat-offer- 
ings accompanying the daily burnt-offerings (Ex. 
xxix. 40, 41), 2. The shew-bread, renewed every 
Sabbath (Lev. xxiv. 5, 9). 3, The special meat- 
offerings at the Sabbath and the great festivals 
- (Num, xxviii, xxix.). 4. The first-fruits, at the 
Passover (Ley. xxiii, 10-14), at Pentecost (xxiii. 
17-20) ; the first-fruits of the dough and thresh- 
ing-floor at the harvest-time (Num. xv, 20, 21; 
Deut. xxvi. 1-11).—(c.) SIN-OFFERINGS. 1. Sin- 
offering each new moon (Num. xxviii. 15). 2. Sin- 
offerings at the Passover, Pentecost, Feast of 
Trumpets, and Tabernacles (Num, xxviii, 22, 30, 
xxix. 5, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28, 31, 34, 38). 3, The 
offering of the two goats for the people, and of the 
bullock for the priest himself, on the Great Day of 
Atonement (Lev. xvi.).—(d.) INCENSE. 1. The 
morning and evening incense (Ex. xxx. 7,8). 2. 
The incense on the Great Day of Atonement (Lev. 
xvi. 12). Besides these public sacrifices, there were 
offerings of the people for themselves individually.— 
II. By the order of sacrifice in its perfect form (as 
in Lev. viii.) it is clear that the sin-offering occu- 
pies the most important place, the burnt-offering 
comes next, and the meat-offering or peace-offering 
last of all. The second could only be offered after 
the first had been accepted ; the third was only a 
subsidiary part of the second. Yet, in actual order 
of time, it has been-seen that the patriarchal sacri- 
fices partook much more of the nature of the peace- 
offering and burnt-offering; and that, under the 
Law, by which was “ the knowledge of sin” (Rom. 
iii, 20), the sin-offering was for the first time ex- 
plicitly set forth. This is but natural, that the 
deepest ideas should be the last in order of develop- 
ment. It is needless to dwell on the universality of 
heathen sacrifices, and difficult to reduce to any 
single theory the various ideas involved therein. 
It is clear that the sacrifice was often looked upon 
ns a gift or tribute to the gods. It is also clear that 
sacrifices were used as prayers to obtain benefits, or 
to avert wrath. On the other hand, that they were 
regarded as thank-offerings is equally certain. Nor 
was the higher idea of sacrifice, as a representation 
of the self-devotion of the offerer, body and soul, to 
the god, wholly lost, although generally obscured 
by the grosser and more obvious conceptions of the 
rite. But, besides all these, there seems always to 
have been latent the idea of propitiation, that is, 
the belief in a communion with the gods, natural 
to man, broken off in some way, and by sacrifice to 
be restored, Now the essential difference between 
these heathen views of sacrifice and the Scriptural 
doctrine of the O. T. is not to be found in its denial 
of any of these ideas. In fact, it brings out, clearly 
and distinctly, the ideas which in heathenism were 
uncertain, vague, and perverted. But the essential 
points of distinction are two. First, that whereas 
the heathen conceived of their gods as alienated in 
jealousy or anger, to be sought after, and to be 
appeased by the unaided action of man, Scripture 
represents God Himself as approaching mau, as 
pointing out and sanctioning the way by which the 
broken covenant should be restured. The second 
mark of distinction is closely connected with this, 
inasmuch as it shows sacrifice to be a scheme. pro- 
cecding from God, and, jn His foreknowledge, con- 
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nected with the one central fact of all human his- 
tory. It is to be found in the typical character of 
all Jewish sacrifices, on which, as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews argues, all their efficacy depended, The 
nature and meaning of the various kinds of sacri- 
fice is partly gathered from the form of their insti- 
tution and ceremonial, partly from the teaching of 
the Prophets, and partly from the N. T., especially 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, All had relation, 
under different aspects, to a Covenant between God 
and man. The SIN-OFFERING represented that 
Covenant as broken by man, and as knit together 
aguin, by God’s appointment, through the “shedding 
of blood.” The shedding of the blood, the symbol 
of life, signified that the death of the offender was 
deserved for sin, but that the death of the victim 
was accepted for his death by the ordinance of 
God’s mercy. Beyond all doubt the sin-offering 
distinctly witnessed that sin existed in man, that 
the “ wages of that sin was death,” and that God 
had provided an Atonement by the vicarious suf- 
fering of an appointed victim, The ceremonial and 
meaning of the BURNT-OFFERING were very dif 
ferent. The idea of expiation seems not to hare 
been absent from it, for the blood was sprinkled 
round about the altar of sacrifice; but the main 
idea is the offering of the whole victim to God, re- 
presenting (as the laying of the hand on its head 
shows) the devotion of the sacrificer, body and soul, 
to Him (Rom. xii. 1). The death of the vicum 
was, so to speak, an incidental featare. The 
MEAT-OFFERINGS, the peace or thank-offering, 
the firstefruits, &c., were simply offerings to God 
of His own best gifts, as a sign of thankful homage, 
and as a means of maintaining His service 
servants, The characteristic ceremony in the peace 
offering was the eating of the flesh by the eae 
It betokened the enjoyment of communion W) 
God. It is clear from this that the idea of airs 
is a complex idea, involving the propitiatory, te 
dedicatory, and the eucharistic elements. Any a 
of these, taken by itself, would lead to error 
superstition. All three probably were more oF se 
implied in each sacrifice, each element apa 
ating in its turn. Now the Israelites, while ro 
seem always to have retained the ideas of propitia 
tion and of eucharistic offering, constantly igno the 
the self-dedication which is the link saber id 
two, and which the regular burnt-offering a 
have impressed upon them as their daily oak 
and duty, It is therefore to this point ams 
teaching of the Prophets is mainly directed o 
xv. 22; Is. i, 10-20; Jer. vil. 22, 23; } : 8). 
39-44 ; Hos, vi. 6; Am. v. 21-27; Mic. v0 
The same truth, here enunciated from ar 
recognised from within by the Psalmist ( - : 
8-11, 1, 13, 14, li, 16, 17, exli, 2). Tt 8 Bee 
be argued from these passages that the idea : is 
dedication is the main one of sacrifice. T a ty 
of propitiation lies below it, taken for gran’ 
the Prophets as by be ea sata a 
veloped in m until the AnUtY; : 

to ae all etl For the evolution of ep ne 
trine we must look to the N. T. Ni aa 
directly on the great subject of the of this 
(which would be foreign to the scope nace 
article), it will be sufficient to refer 2 a 
nexion, established in the N. T. one this, we 
the sacrifices of the Mosaic system. : cate to the 
need do little more than analyse the p 


Hebrews, which contains the key of the whole sacri 
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ficial doctrine. In the first place, it follows the p:o- 
phetic books by stating, in the most emphatic terms, 
the intrinsic nullity of all mere material sacrifices. 
The very fact of their constant repetition is said 
to prove this imperfection; but it does not lead 
us to infer that they actually had no spiritual effic- 
acy, if offered in repentance and faith, On the 
contrary, the object of the whole Epistle is to show 
their typical and probationary character, and to 
assert that in virtue of it alone they had a spiritual 
meaning. Our Lord is declared (see 1 Pet. i. 20) 
“to have been foreordained” as a sacrifice “ before 
the foundation of the world;” or (as it is more 
strikingly expressed in Rev. xiii. 8) ‘‘ slain from the 
foundation of the world.” The material sacrifices 
represented this Great Atonement, as already made 
and accepted in God's foreknowledge ; and to those 
who grasped the ideas of sin, pardon, and self- 
dedication, symbolized in them, they were means 
of entering into the blessings which the One True 
Sacrifice alone procured. They could convey nothing 
in themselves; yet, as types, they might, if ac- 
cepted by a true, though necessarily imperfect, 
faith, be means of conveying in some degree the 
blessings of the Antitype. ‘This typical character 
of all sacrifice being thus set forth, the next point 
dwelt upon is the union in our Lord’s Person of the 
priest, the offerer, and the vacrifice. It is clear that 
the Atonement, in this Epistle, as in the N. T. 
generally, is viewed in a twofold light. On the one 
hand, it is set forth distinctly as a vicarious sacri- 
fice, which was rendered necessary by the sin of 
man, and in which the Lord ‘‘ bare the sins of 
muny.” It is its essential characteristic that ia it 
He stands absolutely alone, offering His sacrifice 
without any reference to the faith or the conversion 
of men. In it He stands out alone as the Mediator 
between God and man; and His sacrifice is offered 
once for all, never to be imitated or repeated. Now 
this view of the Atonement is set forth in the 
ipistle to the Hebrews, as typified by the sin- 
offering, All the expiatory and propitiatory sacri- 
fices of the Law are now for the first time brought 
into full light. As the sin-offering, though not the 
earliest, is the most fundamental of all sacrifices, so 
the aspect of the Atonement, which it symbolizes, 
is the one on which all others rest. On the other 
hand, the sacrifice of Christ is set forth to us, as 
the completion of that perfect obedience to the will 
of the Father, which is the natural duty of sinless 
man, in which He is the representative of all men, 
and in which He calls upon us, when reconciled to 
God, to “ take up the Cross and follow Him.” In 
this view His death is not the principal object; we 
dwell yather on His lowly Incarnation, and His 
life of humility, temptation, and suffering, to which 
that death was but a fitting close. The main idea 
of this view of the Atunement is representative 
rather than vicarious, It is typified by the burnt- 
offering, in respect of which the N.T. merely quotes 
and entorces the language already cited from the 
O. T., and especially (see Heb. x. 6-9) the words of 
Ps, xl, 6, &c., which contrast with material sacri- 
fice the “doing the will of God.” As without the 
sin-offering of the Cross, this, our burnt-offering, 
‘would be impossible, so also without the burnt- 
offering the sin-offering will to us be unavailing. 
With these views of our Lord’s sacrifice on earth, 
as typified in the Levitical sacrifices on the outer 
altar, is also to be connected the offering of His In- 
"fercession for us in heaven, which was represented 
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by the incense. The typical sense of the meat- 
offering, or peace-offering, is less connected with 
the sacrifice of Christ Himself, than with those 
sacrifices of praise, thanksgiving, charity, and de- 
votion, which we, as Christians, offer to God, and 
‘¢with which He is well pleased” (Heb. xiii. 15, 
16) as with “an odour of sweet smell, a sacrifice 


acceptable to God ” (Phil. iv. 18). 
Sadami 


er 


as, SHALLUM, one of the ancestors of 
Ezra (2 Esd. i. 1). 
gas AzGap (1 Esd. v. 13; comp. Ezr. ii. 
12). 

Sadde'us. Jnpo 6 (1 Esd. vill. 45), In 1 Esd. 
viii. 46, the name is written ‘“* Daddeus” in the 
A. V., as in the Geneva Version of both passages. 

Sad'duc. Zapok the high-priest (1 Esd. viii. 2). 
Sadducees (Matt. iii. 7, xvi. 1,6, 11, 12, xxii 
23, 34; Mark xii. 18; Luke xx. 27; Acts iv. 1; 
v. 17, xxiii. 6, 7, 8}, a religious party or school 


among the Jews at the time of Christ, who denied 


that the oral law was a revelation of God to the 
Israelites, and who deemed the written law alone 
to be obligatory on the nation, as of divine autho- 
rity.—_Origin of the name.—The Hebrew word by 
which they are called in the Mishna is Tsedahim, 
the plural of 7sdd6k, which undoubtedly means 
« just,” or “righteous ;” but which is never used 
in the Bible except as a proper name, The most 
obvious translation of the word, therefore, is to calk 
them Zadoks or Zadokites. The ordinary Jewish 
statement is that they are named from a certain 
Zadok, a disciple of the Antigonus of Socho, who is 
mentioned in the Mishna as having received the 
oral law from Simon the Just, the Inst of the meu 
of the Great Synagogue. Another ancient sug- 
gestion concerning the origin of the name “ Saddu- 
ces,” is in Epiphanius, who states that the Saddu- 
cees called themselves by that name from “ righte- 
ousness,” the interpretation of the Hebrew word 
Zedek ; ‘‘and that there was likewise anciently a 
Zadok among the priests, but that they did not 
continue in the doctrines of their chief.” This 
explanation of the origin of the word Sadducees 
must be rejected with that given by the Jews. In 
these circumstances, if recourse is had to conjec- 
ture, the first point to be considered is whether the 
word is likely to have arisen from the meaning of 
‘* yighteousness,” or from the name of an individual. 
This must be decided in favour of the latter altern- 
ative, inasmuch as the word Zadok never occurs in 
the Bible, except as a proper name; and then we are 
led to inquire as to who the Zadok of the Sadducees 
is likely to have been. Now, according to the 
existing records of Jewish history, there was one 
tadok of transcendent importance, and only one; 
viz. the priest who acted such a prominent part at 
the time of David, and who declared in favour of 
Solomon, when Abiathar took the part of Adonijah 
as successor to the throne (1 K. i, 32-45). His line 
of priests appears to have had decided pre-eminence 
in subsequent history. Now, as the transition from 
the expression ‘‘ sons of Zadok,” and “‘ priests of 
the seed of Zadok,” to Zadokites, is easy and obvious, 
and as in the Acts of the Apostles, v. 17, it is said, 
« Then the high-priest rose, and all they that were 
with him, which ss the sect o the Sadducees, and 
were filled with indignation,’ it has been conjec- 
tured by Geiger that the Sadducees or Zadokites 
were originally identical with the sons of Zadok, 
and constituted what may be termed a kind of 
sacerdotal aristocracy. To these were afterwards 
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attached all who for any reason reckoned themselves | had been proclaimed by Moses ; and as the Sad- 
as belonging to the aristocracy; such, for example, ducees disbelieved the transmission of any Oral Law 
as the families of the high-priest, who had obtained | by Moses, the striking absence of that doctrine from 
consideration ander the dynasty of Herod. These | the written Law freed them from the necessity of 
were for the most part judges, and individuals of | accepting the doctrine as divine. In connexion with 
the official and governing class.—I. The leading | the disbelief of a resurrection by the Sadducees, it 
tenet of the Sadducees was the negation of the| is proper to notice the statement (Acts xxiii. 8) that 
leading tenet of their opponents, As the Pharisees they likewise denied there was “ angel or spirit.” 
asserted, so the Sadducees denied, that the Israelites | A perplexity arises as to the precise sense in which 
were in possession of an Oral Law transmitted to | this denial is to be understood. The two principal 
them by Moses. For an equitable estimate of the explanations which have been suggested are, either 
Sadducees, it is proper to bear in mind emphatically | that the Sadducees regarded the angels of the Old 
how destitute of historical evidence the doctrine was | Testament as transitory unsubstantial representa- 
which they denied. That doctrine is at the present | tions of Jehovah, or that they disbelieved, not the 
day rejected, probably by almost all, if not by all, angels of the Old Testament, but merely the a- 
Christians ; and it is indeed so foreign to their ideas, | gelical system which had become developed in the 
that the greater number of Christians have never | popular belief of the Jews after their return from 
even heard of it, though it is older than Christi- | the Babylonian Captivity. Perhaps, however, at 
anity, and has been the support and consolation of | other suggestion is admissible. It appears from 
the Jews under a series of the most cruel and | Acts xxiii. 9, that some of the scribes on the sie 
wicked persecutions to which any nation has ever | of the Pharisees suggested the possibility of a sprit 
been exposed during an equal number of centuries. | or an angel having spoken to St. Paul, on the very 
It is likewise now maintained, all over the world, | occasion when it is asserted that the Sadducees 
by those who are called the orthodox Jews. It | denied the existence of angel or spirit, Now the 
must not be assumed that the Sadducees, because | Sadducees may have disbelieved in the oocarrence 
they rejected a Mosaic Oral Law, rejected likewise | of any such phenomena in their own time, although 
all traditions and all decisions in explanation of pas-| they accepted all the statements respecting angels 
sages in the Pentateuch. Although they protested | in the Old Testament ; and thus the key to the 
against the assertion that such points had been di- | assertion in the 8th verse that the Sadducees denied 
vinely settled by Moses, they probably, in numerous | “ angel or spirit” would be found exclusively in the 
instances, followed practically the same traditions | 9th verse.—IIf. The opinions of the Sadducees re 
as the Pharisees. This will explain why in the| specting the freedom of the will, and the way in 
Mishna specific points of difference between the which those opinions are treated by Josephus, have 
Pharisees and Sadducees are mentioned, which are | been noticed elsewhere [PHARISEES] ; and an ex- 
so unimportant.—II. The second distinguishing doc- | planation has been there suggested of the promi 
trine of the Sadduocees, the denial of man’s resur-| ence given to a diference in this respect between 
rection after death, followed in their conceptions as | the Sadducees and the Pharisees. It may be here 
a logical conclusion from their denial that Moses added that possibly the great stress laid by the 
had revealed to the Israelites the Oral Law. For on | Sadducees on the freedom of the will may hare had 
& point so momentous asa second life beyond the | some connexion with their forming such rank 
grave, no religious party among the Jews would | portion of that class from which criminal judges 
have deemed themselves bound to accept any doc- | were selected. The sentiment of the lines— 
trine as an article of faith, unless it had been pro- « Our acts our Angels are, or good or ill, 
claimed by Moses, their great legislator ; and it is Our fatal shadows that walk by us sty, the 
certain that in the-written Law of the Pentateuch | would express that portion of truth on ee a 
there is a total absence of any assertion by Moses of | Sndducees, in inflicting punishments, would ve 
the resurrection of the dead. This fact is presented | with most emphasis : and as, in some sense, Hd 
to Christians in a striking manner by the well- disbelieved in angels, these lines have a eet’ 
known words of the Pentateuch which are quoted | claim to be regnrded as a correct exponent : visto 
by Christ in argument with the Sadducees on this | ducean thought.—IV. Some of the early Oi on 
subject (Ex. iii. 6, 16; Mark xii, 26, 27; Matt. writers, such as Epiphanius, Origen, ae rie 
xxii. 31, 32; Luke xx. 37). It cannot be doubted | attribute to the Sadducees the rejection ‘ rie 
that in such a case Christ would quote to his| Sacred Scriptures except the Pentaten however 
powerful adversaries the most cogent text in the | statement of these Christian writers 15, N0’'™ * 
Law; and yet the text actually quoted does not 


now generally admitted to have been henge 
do more than suggest an tuference on this great | a misconception of the truth, and probably 
doctrine. It is true that in other parts of the 


arisen from a confusion of the Sadducees sige pi 
O.'T. there are individual passages which express | Samaritans. Josephus is wholly sien oes ani 
a belief in a resurrection, such as in Is, xxvi. 19, 


: ae ue ducees an 
antagonism on this point between the Saddu 2 
Dan. xii. 2, Job xix. 26, and in some of the Psalms; | the Pharisees. What probably had more infloen 
and it may at first sight be a subject of surprise 


than anything else in occasioning this caring 
that the Sadducees were not convinced by the au- | respecting the Sadducees, was the circu a 
thority of those passages. But although the Sad-| in arguing with them on the doctrine of : perio 
ducees regarded the books which contained these | Christ quoted from the Pentateuch only, 
Passages as sacred, it is more than doubtful whether | there are stronger texts in favour © ‘ ps 

any of the Jews regarded them as sacred in precisely | in some other books of the Old ween ate 
the same sense as the written Law. To the Jews | conclusion, it may be proper to notice 4 [ ae 
Moses was and is a colossal Form, pre-eminent in | while it accounts for misconceptions of enrly : 

authority above all subsequent prophets. Hence 
scarcely any Jew would have deemed himself’ bound 


js on 
to believe in man's resurrection, unless the doctrine 









































tian writers ecting the Sad 5 
grounds well peor to arrest the rere res 
fact is the rapid disappearance of the 
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from history after the first century, and the subse- 
quent predominance among the Jews of the opinions 
of the Pharisees. Two circumstances indirectly, 
but powerfully, contributed to produce this result: 
Ist, The state of the Jews after the capture of 
Jerusalem by Titus; and 2ndly, The growth of 
the Christian religion. As to the first point it is 
difficult to over-estimate the consternation and dis- 
may which the destruction of Jerusalem occasioned 
in the minds of sincerely religious Jews. In this 
their hour of darkness and anguish, they naturally 
turned to the consolations and hopes of a future 
state; and the doctrine of the Sadducees that there 
was nothing beyond the present life, would have 
appeared to them cold, heartless, and hateful. 
Again, while they were sunk in the lowest depths 
of depression, a new religion which they despised as 
a heresy and a superstition, of which one of their 
own nation was the object, and another the un- 
rivalled missionary to the heathen, was gradually 
making its way among the subjects of their detested 
conguerors, the Romans. One of the causes of its 
success was undoubtedly the vivid belief in the re- 
surrection of Jesus, and a consequent resurrection 
of all mankind. Consvioasly, therefore, or uncon- 
sciously, many circumstances combined to induce 
the Jews, who were not Pharisees, but who resisted 
the new heresy, to rally round the standard of the 
Oral Law, and to assert that their holy legislator, 
Moses, had transmitted to his faithful people by 
word of mouth, although not in writing, the revela- 
tion of a future state of rewards and punishments. 
This doctrine, the pledge of eternal life to them, 
as the resurrection of Jesus to Christians, is still 
maintained by the majority of our Jewish contem- 
poraries ; and it will probably continue to be the 
creed of millions long after the present generation 
of mankind has passed away from the earth. 

_ Saidoc. 1. Zavox the ancestor of Ezra (2 Esd. 
i. 1; comp. Ezr. vii, 2).—-2, A descendant of Ze- 
eri in the genealogy of Jesus Christ (Matt. 
i. 14). 

Saffron (Heb. carcém). There is not the slightest 
doubt that “saffron” is the correct rendering of 
the Hebrew word (Cant. iv. 14); the Arabic 
Kurkum is similar to the Hebrew, and denotes the 
Crocus sativus, or “ saffron crocus.” Saffron has 
from the earliest times been in high esteem as a 
perfume: ‘ it was used,” says Rosenmiiller, * for 
the same purposes as the modern pot-pourri.” 
Kitto says that the Safflower (Carthamus tincto- 
rius), is cultivated in Syria for the sake of the 
Howers which are used in dyeing, but the Karkém 
no doubt denotes the Crocus sativus. The word 
saffron is derived from the Arabic Zafran, “ yellow.” 

Sala, SaLau, or SHELAH, the father of Eber 
(Luke iii. 35). 

Salah. The son of Arphaxad and. father of 
Eber (Gen, x. 24, xi, 12-14; Luke iii. 35), The 
name is significant of extension. It thus seems to 
imply the historical fact of the gradual extension 
ofa branch of the Shemitic race from its original 
seat in Northern Assyria towards the river Eu- 
phrates, 

Sal'amis, a city at the east end of the island of 
Cyprus, and the first place visited by Paul and 
Barnabas, on the first missionary journey, after 
leaving the mainfand at Seleucia. Here alone, 
among all the Greek cities visited by St. Paul, we 
read expressly of “ synagogues” in the plural 


(Acts xiii, 5). Hence we conclude that there were 
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many Jews in Cyprus. And this is in harmony 
with what we read elsewhere. Jewish residents 
in the island are mentioned during the period when 
the Seleucidae reigned at Antioch (1 Macc. xv. 23). 
At a later period, in the reigns of Trajan and Ha- 
drian, we are informed of dreadful tumults here, 
caused by a vast multitude of Jews. Salamis was 
not far from the modern Famagousta. It was 
situated near a river called the Pediaeus, on low 
ground, which is in fact a continuation of the plain 
running up into the interior towards the place 
where Nicosia, the present capital of Cyprus, stands. 
‘i, ZURISHADDAL in Jud. viii. 1. 

Sala'thiel, son of Jechonias king of Judah, and 
father of Zorobabel, according to Matt. i. 12; but 
son of Neri, and father ot Zorobabel, according to 
Luke iii. 27; while the genealogy in 1 Chr. iii. 
17-19, leaves it doubtful whether he is the son of 
Assir or Jechonias, and makes Zerubbabel his ne- 
phew. Upon the incontrovertible principle that no 
genealogy would assign to the true son and heir of 
a king any inferior and private parentage, wherens, 
on the contrary, the son of a private person would 
naturally be placed in the royal pedigree on his 
becoming the rightful heir to the throne; we may 
assert, with the utmost confidence, that St. Luke 
gives us the true state of the case, when he informs 
us that Salathiel was the son of Neri, and a de 
scendant of Nathan the son of David. And from 
his insertion in the royal pedigree, both in 1 Chr. 
and St. Matthew’s gospel, after the childless Je- 
chonias, we infer, with no less confidence, that, on 
the failure of Solomon's line, he was the next heir 
to the throne of David. It may therefore be consi- 
dered as certain, that.Salathiel was the son of Neri, 
and the heir of Jechoniah. As regards the ortho- 
graphy of the name, it has, as noted above, two 
forms in Hebrew. The A. V. has Salathiel in 1 
Chr. iii. 17, but everywhere else in the O. T. 
SHEALTIEL. 

Sal'cah. A city named in the early records of 
Israel as the extreme limit of Bashan (Deut. iii. 
10; Josh. xiii. 11) and of the tribe of Gad (1 Chr. 
v.11). On another occasion the name seems to 
denote a district rather than a town (Josh. xii. 5). 
It is doubtless identical with the town of Sti/khad, 
which stands at the southern extremity ofthe Jebel 
Hauran, twenty miles S. of Kunawat (the ancient 
Kenath), which was the southern outpost of the 
Leja, the Argob of the Bible. Immediately below 
Siilkhad commences the plain of the great Eu- 
phrates desert. The town is of considerable size, 
two to three miles in circumference, surrounding a 
castle on a lofty isolated hill. 

Sal'chah. Another form of SaucaH (Deut. 
iii. 10). 

an. 1. The place of which Melchizedek was 
king (Gen. xiv. 18; Heb. vii. 1, 2). No satis» 
factory identification of it is perhaps possible. The 
indications of the narrative are not sufficient to 
give any clue to its position. It is not even sate 
to infer, as some have done, that it lay between 
Damascus and Sodom. Dr. Wolff—no mean au- 
thority on Oriental questions—in a striking passage 
in his last work, implies that Salem was—what the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews understood it 
to be—a title, not the name ofa place. To revert, 
however, to the topographical question; two main 
opinions have been current from the earliest ages of 
interpretation. 1. That of the Jewish commen- 
tators, who with one voice affirm that Salem & 
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Jerusalem, on the ground that Jerusalem is so 
called in Ps. ixxvi. 2. 2. Jerome himself, how- 
ever, is not of the same opinion. He states without 
hesitation, that the Salem of Melchizedek was not 
Jerusalem, but a town near Scythopolis, which in 
his day was still called Salem. Elsewhere he 
places it mere precisely at eight Roman miles from 
Scythopolis, and gives its then name as Salumias. 
Further, he identifies this Salem with the Salim of 
St. John the Baptist. 3. Professor Ewald pro- 
nounces that Salem is a town on the further side 
of Jordan, on the road from Damascus to Sodom, 
quoting at the same time John iii. 23. 4. A tra- 
dition given by Eupolemus differs in some important 
points from the Biblical account. According to 
this the meeting took place in the sanctuary of the 
city Argarizin, which is interpreted by Eupolemus 
to mean ‘‘the Mountain of the Most High.” Arga- 
rizin is of course har Gerizzim. 5. A Salem is 
mentioned in Judith iv. 4, among the places which 
were seized and fortified by the Jews on the ap- 
proach of Holofernes. If AvAdy is here, according 
to frequent usage, the Jordan valley, then the Salem 
referred to must surely be that mentioned by Je 
rome. Or, as is perhaps still more likely, it refers 
to another Salim near Zerin (Jezreel).—2. Ps. 
Ixxvi. 2. It seems to be agreed on all hands that 
Salem is here employed for Jerusalem, but whether 
as a meie abbreviation to suit some exigency of the 
poetry, and point thé allusion to the peace (salem) 
which the city enjoyed through the protection of 
God, or whether, after a well-known habit of poets, 
it is an antique name preferred to the more modern 
and familiar one, is a question not yet decided. 
Salim. A place named (John iii. 23) to denote 
the situation of Aenon, the scene of St. John’s last 
baptisms—Salim being the well-known town or 
spot, and Aenon a place of fountains, or other water, 
near it. Eusebius and Jerome, both affirm unhe 
sitatingly that it existed in their day near the 
Jordan, eight Roman miles south of Scythopolis. 
Jerome adds (under ‘‘Salem’’) that its name was 
then Salumias. Various attempts have been more 
recently made to determine the locality of this in- 
teresting spot. 1, Some propose SHILHIM and AIN, 
in the arid country far in the south of Judaea, en- 
ee, out of the circle of associations of St. John or 
our Lord. Others identify it with the SHaLim of 
1 Sam. ix. 4, but this latter place is itself unknown. 
2. Dr. Robinson suggests the modern village of 
Salim, three miles E. of Nablis, but this is no less 
out of the circle of St. John’s ministrations, and 1s 
too near the Samaritans. A writer in the Colonial 
Ch. Chron., No. cxxvi. 464, who concurs in this 
opinion of Dr. Robinson, was told of a village an 
hour east (?) of Salim ‘named Ain-tin, with a 
copious stream of water.”’ 3. Dr. Barclay is filled 
with an “assured conviction” that Salim is to be 
found in Wady Seleim, and Aenon in the copious 
springs of Ain Farah, among the deep and intricate 
ravines some five miles N.E. of Jerusalem. 4. The 
name of Salfm has been lately discovered by Mr. 
Van de Velde in a position exactly in accordance 
with the notice of Eusebius, viz. six English miles 
south of Beisdn, and two miles west of the Jordan. 
Salim fulfils also the conditions implied in the name 
of Aenon (springs), and the direct statement of 
oe that the place contained abundance of 
Salla'i. 1. A Benjamite, who settled in Jeru- 
salem after the Captivity (Neh, xi. 8).—8. The head 
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of one of the courses of priests who went up from 
Babylon with Zerubbnbel (Neh. xii. 20), 

Sal'lu. 1. The son of Meshullam, a Benjamite 
(1 Chr, ix. 7; Neh, xi. 7).—=2, Sattar 2 (Neh, 
xii. 7). 

Sallu'mus. SHALLUM (1 Esd, ix, 25). 

Sal’ma, or Sal'mon. Son of Nahshon, the prince 
of the children of Judah, and father of Boar, the 
husband of Ruth. On the entrance of the Israelites 
into Canaan, Salmon took Rahab of Jericho to be 
his wife, and from this union sprang the Christ. 
Two circumstances connected with Salmon have 
caused some perplexity. One, the variation in the 
orthography of his name. The other, an apparent 
variation in his genealogy. As regards the fint, 
the variation ia proper names is so extremely com- 
mon, that such slight differences are scarcely worth 
noticing. The variation in Salma’s genealogy is 
more apparent than real. It arises from the cir 
cumstance that Bethlehem Ephratah, which was 
Salmon’s inheritance, was part of the territory of 
Caleb, the grandson of Ephratah; and this caused 
him to be reckoned among the sons of Caleb. 

Salmana'sar, SHALMANEZER (2 Esd. xiii. 40). 

Sal'mon. The name of a hill near Shechem, oa 
which Abimelech and his followers cut down the 
boughs with which they set the tower of Shechem 
on fire (Judg. ix. 48), Its exact position is not 
known. It is usually supposed that this hill is 
mentioned in a verse of perhaps the most difficalt 
of all the Psalms (Ps. Ixviii. 14); and this is prob- 
able, though the passage is peculiarly difficult, 
and the precise allusion intended by the poet seems 
hopelessly lost. This is not the place for an ex 
haustive examination of the It may be 
mentioned, however, that the literal translation of 
the words is, “Thon makest it snow,” or “It 
snows,” with liberty to use the word either in the 
past or in the future tense, As notwithstanding 
ingenious attempts, this supplies no sat 
meaning, recourse is had to a translation ahah 
validity, ‘‘ Thou makest it white as snow, oF y 
is white as snow”—words to which vanous aie 
phorical meanings have been attributed, ‘The ait- 
sion which is most generally received, is that t i 
words refer to the ground being snow-white lien 
bones after a defeat of the Canaanite kings; ie 
this may be accepted by those who will admit the 
scarcely permissible meaning, “ white os 
and who cannot rest satistied without & rd 
some definite signification to the passage. ae 
spair of understanding the allusion to Salmon, 
suppose that Salmén, i. e. Tsalmén, is not ype 
name in this passage, but merely signifies ‘i 
ness.” Unless the passage is given hanes 
it seems more in accordance with reason to #0) 
that there was some allusion present to the pot 
mind, the key to which is now lost. 90, 21; 

Sal'mon the father of Boaz (Ruth iv. 2% °" 
Matt, i. 4, 5; Luke iii. 32). [SaLma-] 

Balmo'ne. The east point of the island 
Acts xxvii. 7). 

Yael he Greek form 1 of Shallum, i 
father of Hilkiah (Bar. i. 7). [SHALLUM-] sent 
Salu the father of Zimri (1 Mace. ii. 26). [ 

Balo'me. 1. The wife of Zebedee, m *PP¢7 
from comparing Matt, xxvii. 56 with one ga 
It is further the opinion of many moder 
that she was Che sister of Marys ah ir. 25. 
Jesus, to whom reference is made in John aa 
The words admit, however, of another 
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generally received explanation, according to which 
they refer to the “ Mary the wife of Cleophas” 
immediately afterwards mentioned. Wecan hardly 
regard the point as settled, though the weight of 
modern criticism is decidedly in favour of the 
former view. The only events recorded of Salome 
are that she preferred a request on behalf of her 
two sons for seats of honour in the kingdom of 
heaven (Matt. xx. 20), that she attended at the 
crucifixion of Jesus (Mark xv. 40), and that she 
visited his sepulchre (Mark xvi. 1). She is men- 
tioned by name only on the two later occasions.<— 
2. The daughter of Herodias by her first husband, 
Herod Philip (Matt. xiv. 6). She married in the 
first place Philip the tetrarch of Trachonitis, her 
paternal uncle, and secondly Aristobulus, the king 
of Chalcis. 

Salt. Indispensable as salt is to ourselves, it 
was even more so to the Hebrews, being to them 
not only an appetizing condiment in the food both 
of man (Job vi. 6) and beast (Is. xxx. 24, see 
margin), and a most valuable antidote to the effects 
of the heat of the climate on animal food, but also 
entering largely into their religious services as an 
accompaniment to the various offerings presented 
on the altar (Lev. ii. 13). They possessed an in- 
exhaustible and ready supply of it on the southern 
shores of the Dead Sea. [SEA, THE SALT.] Salt 
might also be procured from the Mediterranean 
Sea, and from this source the Phoenicians would 
naturally obtain the supply necessary for salting 
tish (Neh. xiii, 16) and for other purposes,. The 
Jews appear to have distinguished between rock- 
salt and that which was gained by evaporation, as 
the Talmudists particularize one species (probably 
the latter) as the “salt of Sodom.” The salt-pits 
formed an important source of revenue to the rulers 
of the country, and Antiochus conferred a valuable 
boon on Jerusalem by presenting the city with 375 
bushels of salt for the Temple service. In addition 
to the uses of salt already specified, the inferior 
sorts were applied as a manure to the soil, or to 
hasten the decomposition of dung (Matt. v. 13 ; 
Luke xiv. 35), Too large an admixture, however, 
was held to produce sterility ; and hence also arose 
the custom of sowing with salt the foundations of a 
destroyed city (Judg. ix. 45), as a token of its irre- 
trievable ruin, The associations connected with 
salt in Eastern countries are important. As one 
of the most essential articles of diet, it symbolized 
hospitality ; as an antiseptic, durability, fidelity, 
and purity. Hence the expression, ‘covenant of 
salt” (Lev, ii. 13; Num. xviii, 19; 2 Chr. xiii. 
5), as betokening an indissoluble alliance between 
friends ; and again the expression, “ salted with the 
salt of the palace” (Ezr. iv. 14), not necessarily 
meaning that they had “maintenance from the 
palace,” as the A. V. has it, but that they were 
bound by sacred obligations of fidelity to the king. 
So in the present day, ‘to eat bread and salt to- 
gether” is an expression for a league of mutual 
amity. It was probably with a view to keep this 
idea prominently before the minds of the Jews that 
the use of salt was enjoined on the Israelites in 
their offerings to God. 

Balt, City of. The fifth of the six cities of 
Judah which lay in the “ wilderness” (Josh. xv. 
62). Dr. Robinson expresses his belief that it lay 
somewhere near the plain at the south end of the 
Salt Sea. On the other hand, Mr. Van de Velde 
mentions a Nahe Malsh which he passed in his 
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route from Wady el-Rmail to Sebbeh. It is one of 
four ravines which unite to form the Wady el- 
Bedun. 

Salt, Valley of. A certain valley, or perhaps 
more accurately a “ravine,” in which occurred two 
memorable victories.of the Israelite arms. 1. That 
of David over the Edomites (2Sam. viii, 13; 1 Chr. 
xviii. 12). 2. That of Amaziah (2 K, xiv. 7; 2 
Chr, xxv. 11). Neither of these notices affords any 
clue to the situation of the Valley of Salt, nor does 
the cursory mention of the name (‘‘Gemela” and 
‘© Mela’) in the Onomasticon. By Josephus it is 
not named on either occasion. Seetzen was pro- 
bably the first to suggest that it was the broad open 
plain which lies at the lower end of the Dead Sea, 
and intervenes between the lake itself and the 
range of heights which crosses the valley at six or 
eight miles to the south. The same view is taken 
(more decisively) by Dr. Robinson, It may be well 
to call attention to some considerations which seem 
to stand in the way of the implicit reception which 
most writers have given it since the publication of 
Dr. R.’s Researches. (a.) The word Ge, employed 
for the place in question, is not, to the writer's 
knowledge, elsewhere applied to a brond valley or 
sunk plain of the nature of the lower GAér. (0.) 
A priori, one would expect the tract in question to 
be called in Scripture by the peculiar name uni- 
formly applied to the more northern parts of the 
same valley—ha-Ardbah. (c.) The name “ Salt,” 
though at first sight conclusive, becomes less so on 
reflection. It does not follow, because the Hebrew 
word melach signifies salt, that therefore the valley 
was salt. Just as el-Milh is the Arabic represen- 
tative of the Hebrew Moladah, so possibly was ge- 
melach the Hebrew representative of some archaic 
Edomite name. (d.) What little can be inferred 
from the narrative as to the situation of the Ge- 
Melach is in favour of its being nearer to Petra. 

Sa'lu. The father of Zimri the prince of the 
Simeonites, who was slain by Phinehas (Num. xxv. 
14). Called also SALoM. 

Sa'lum. 1. SHaLLuM 8 (1 Esd. v. 28).—=2. 
SHALLUM 6 (1 Esd. viii. 1). 

Salutation. Salutations may be classed under 
the two heads of conversational and epistolary. 
The salutation at meeting consisted in early times 
of various expressions of blessing, such as ** God be 
gracious unto thee” (Gen. xiii. 29); “ Blessed be 
thou of the Lord” (Ruth iii, 10; 1 Sam. xv. 13); 
“ The Lord be with you,” ‘ The Lord bless thee” 
(Ruth ii. 4); “The blessing of the Lord be upon 
you ; we bless you in the name of the Lord” (Ps. 
exxix. 8). Hence the term “‘ bless” received the 
secondary sense of “salute.” The Hebrew term 
used in these instances (shdlém) has no special 
reference to ‘‘ peace,” as stated in the marginal 
translation, but to general well-being, and strictly 
answers to our “welfare.” The salutation at part- 
ing consisted originally of a simple blessing (Gen. 
xxiv. 60, xxviii, 1, xlvii. 10; Josh. xxii. 6), but in 
later times the term shdlém was introduced here 
also in the form ‘*Go in peace,” or rather ‘ Fare- 
well” (1 Sam. i. 17, xx. 425 2Sam. xv. 9). In 
modern times the ordinary mode of address current 
in the East resembles the Hebrew :—LZs-seldm 
aleykum, ‘* Peace be on you,” and the term “ salam” 
has been introduced into our own language to de- 
scribe the Oriental salutation. The epistolary salut- 
ations in the period subsequent to the O. T. were 
framed on the model of the Latin style: the addi- 
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tion of the term “ peace” may, however, be re- 
garded as a vestige of the old Hebrew form (2 Mace. 
i. 1). The writer placed his own name first, and 
then that of the person whom he saluted; it was 
only in special cases that this order was reversed 
(2 Mace. i, 1, ix. 19; 1 Esdr. vi. 7). A combina- 


tion of the first and third persons in the terms of 


the salutation was not unfrequent (Gal. i. 1, 2; 
Philem. 1; 2 Pet. i. )). A form of prayer for 
spiritual mercies was a 


the Latin valete (Acts xv. 29, xxiii, 30), but more 


generally of the term dowd(opas, “I salute,” or 
the cognate substantive, accompanied by a prayer 


for peace or grace. 

Sam’ael, a variation for (margin) Salamiel 
[SHELUMIEL] in Jud. viii. 1. 

Samai‘as. 1. SHEMAIAH 23 (1 Esd, i. 9).— 
2. SuemataH (1 Esd. viii. 39).—8. The “ great 
Samuaias,” father of Ananias and Jonathas (Tob. 
vy. 13). 

Sama'ria (Heb. Shomerén), a city of Palestine. 
The word Shomerén means, etymologically, ‘‘ per- 
taining to a watch,” or ‘a watch-mountain ;”’ and 
we should almost be inclined to think that the pe- 
culiarity of the situation of Samaria gave occasion 
to its name. In the territory originally belonging to 
the tribe of Joseph, about six miles to the north-west 
of Shechem, there is a wide basin-shaped valley, 
encircled with high hills, almost on the edge of the 
great plain which borders upon the Mediterranean. 
In the centre of this basin, which is on a lower 
level than the valley of Shechem, rises a less elevated 
oblong hill, with steep yet accessible sides, and a 
long flat top. This hill was chosen by Omri, as the 
site of the capital of the kingdom of Israel. He 
“bought the hill of Samaria of Shemer for two 
talents of silver, and built on the hill, and called 
the name of the city which he built, after the name 
of the owner of the hill, Samaria” (1 K. xvi. 23, 
24), From the date of Omri's purchase, B.C. 925, 
Samaria retained its dignity as the capital of the 
ten tribes. Ahab built a temple to Baal there 
(1 K. xvi. 32, 33); and from this circumstance a 
portion of the city, possibly fortified by a separate 
wall, was called “the city of the house of Baal” 
(2 K. x. 25). Samaria must have been a place of 
great strength. It was twice besieged by the Sy- 
rians, in B.c. 901 (1 K. xx. 1), and in B.c, 892 
(2 K. vi. 24-vii. 20); but on both occasions the 
siege was ineffectual.” The possessor of Samaria 
was considered de facto king of Israel (2 K. xv. 

8, 14); and woes denounced against the nation 
were directed against it by name (Is. vii. 9, &c.). 
In B.c. 721, Samaria was taken, after a siege of 
three years, by Shalmaneser king of Assyria (2 K. 
xviii. 9, 10), and the kingdom of the ten tribes was 
put an end to. Some years afterwards the district 
of which Samaria was the centre was repeopled by 
Esarhaddon; but we do not hear especially of the 
city until the days of Alexander the Great, That 
conqueror took the city, which seems to have some- 
what recovered itself, killed a large portion of the 
inhabitants, and suffered the remainder to settle at 
Shechem. He replaced them by a colony of Syro- 
Macedonians. These Syro-Macedonians occupied 
the city until the time of John Hyrcanus, who took 
it after a year’s siege, and did his best to demolish 
it entirely, After this disaster (which occurred in 
B.C. 109), the Jews inhabited what remained of 
the city ; at least we tind it in their possession in 
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the time of Alexander Jannaeus, and until Pompey 
gave it back to the descendants of its original inhab- 
itants. By directions of Gabinius, Samaria and 
other demolished cities were rebuilt. But its moe 
effectual rebuilding was undertaken by Herod the 
Great. He called it Sebaste, ZeBaorh = Augusta, 
after the name of his patron, How long Samana 
maintained its splendour after Herod's improve- 
ments we are not informed. In the N. T. the city 
itself does not appear to be mentioned, but rather 
a portion of the district to which, even in older 
times, it had extended its name (Matt. x. 5; John 
iv. 4,5). Henceforth its history is very unco- 
nected. Septimius Severus planted a Roman colony 
there in the beginning of the third ceutury. Se 
baste fell into the hands of the Mchammedans 
during the siege of Jerusalem, At this day the 
city of Omri and of Herod is represented by a small 
village retaining few vestiges of the past except its 
name, Sebtistiyek, an Arabic corruption of Sebaste. 
Some architectural remains it has, partly of Chris- 
tian construction or adaptation, as the ruined charch 
of St. John the Baptist, partly, perhaps, traces of 
Idumaean magnificence. St. Jerome, whose 8 
quaintance with Palestine imparts a sort of proba- 
bility to the tradition which prevailed so strongly 
in later days, asserts that Sebaste, which he inva- 
riably identifies with Samaria, was the place in 
which St. John the Baptist was imprisoned aud 
suffered death. He also makes it the burial-place 
of the prophets Elisha and Obadiah.—3. The St 
maria named in the present text of 1 Macc. v. 66 
is evidently an error. The true correction doult- 
less supplied by Josephus, who has Marissa (& ¢. 
MARESHA).—8, SAMARIA, SAMARITANS. In the 
strictest sense of the term, a SAMARITAN would 
be an inhabitant of the city of Samaria. But it is 
not found at all in this sense, exclusively at any 
rate, in the O. T. In fact, it. only occurs theie 
once, and then in a wider signification, 10 2K, xvi 
29, There it is employed to designate those hae 
the king of Assyria had “ placed in the cules 0 
Samaria instead of the children of Israel. SaMa- 
RIA at first included all the tribes over which Je- 
roboam made himself king, whether east or west of 
the river Jordan (1 K. xiii. 32). In other places 
in the historical books of the O. T.(with the excep 
tion of 2 K. xvii. 24, 26, 28, 29) Samaria seems 10 
denote the city exclusively. But the prophets ne 
the word in a greatly extended sense. Hence | 
word Samaritan must have denoted every one a 
to the king of the northern capital. But east 
extent the word might have acquired, it necessan . 
became contracted as the limits of the kingdom i. 
Israel became contracted. In all probability Em 
territory of Simeon and that of Dan were tf 
early absorbed in the kingdom of Judah. rt 
would be one Laat tg Te : f Ti 
740 respectively, ‘*Pul king of Assyv 
guth-pilneser king of Assyria, carried Fone 
Reubenites and the Gadites, and the hak 
Manasseh ” (1 Chr. v.26). This would be 8 aa 
limitation. But the latter of these kings 
further: “He took Ijon, and Abel 
and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazer, 
and Galilee, all the land of Naphtali, so 
them captive to Assyria” (2 K. Dae 
would be a third limitation, But we 12¥° y 
arrive at a fourth limitation of the ki a“ 
Samaria, and, by consequence, © the wo 
ritan. It is evident from an 0c 
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Sebusttyeh, the ancient SAMARIA, from the E.N.E. , 
Behind the city are the mountalns of Ephraim, verging on the Plain of Sharon. The Mediterranean Sea is in the furthest distance. 
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kiah’s reign, that just before the deposition and 
death of Hoshea, the last king of Israel, the author- 
ity of the king of Judah, or, at least, his influence, 
was recognised by portions of Asher, Issachar, and 
Zebulun, and even of Ephraim and Manasseh (2 
Chr. xxx. 1-26). Men came from all those tribes 
to the Passover at Jerusalem. This was about 
B.C. 726, Samaria (the city), and a few adjacent 
cities or villages only, represented that dominion 
which had once extended from Bethel to Dan north- 
wards, and from the Mediterranean to the borders 
of Syria and Ammon eastwards. This brings us 
more closely to the second point of our discussion, 
the origin of those who are in 2 K. xvii. 29, and 
in the N. T., called Samaritans, Shalmaneser, a3 
we have seen (2 K. xvii. 5, 6, 26), carried Israel, 
1. ¢. the remnant of the ten tribes which still acknow- 
ledged Hoshea's authority, into Assyria. This rem- 
nant consisted, as has been shown, of Samaria (the 
el es a few adjacent cities and villages. Now, 
s nt he carry away all their inhabitants, or no? 
. Whether they were wholly or only partially de- 
solated, who replaced the deported population? In 
oe to the former of these inquiries, it may 
: observed that the language of Scripture admits 
¢ scarcely a doubt. ‘Israel was carried away” 
(2 K. xvii, 6, 23), and other nations were placed 
; in the cities of Samaria instead of the children of 
srael” (2 K, xvii. 24). There is no mention what- 
pti » as in the case of the somewhat parallel de- 
; . uction of the kingdom of Judah, of “ the poor of 
e land being left to be vine-dressers and husband- 
th ” (2K, xxv. 12). We may then conclude that 
e cities of Samaria were not merely partially but 
wholly evacuated of their inhabitants in b.c. 721, 
and that they remained in this desolated state until, 
rs the words of 2 K. xvii. 24, “the king of Assyria 
pita men from Babylon, and from Cuthah, and 
ph a (Ivah, 2 K, xviii. 34), and from Hamath, 
vom Sepharvaim, and placed them in the cities 





from which this view is taken was made by William Tipping, Esq., in 1842, aud is engraved by his kind 


of Samaria instead of the children of Israel: and 
they possessed Samaria, and dwelt in the cities 
thereof’? Thus the new Samaritans—for such we 
must now call them—were Assyrians by birth or 
subjugation, were utterly strangers in the cities of 
Samaria, and were exclusively the inhabitants of 
those cities. An incidental question, however, arises, 
Who was the king of Assyria that effected this colon- 
jzation? The Samaritans themselves, in Ezr. iv. 
2, 10, attributed their colonization not to Shal- 
maneser, but to “ Esar-haddon king of Assur,” or 
to “the great and noble Asnapper,” either the king 
himself or one of his generals (about B.C. 677). 
The fact too, that some of these foreigners came 
from Babylon would seem to direct us to Esar- 
haddon, rather than to his grandfather, Shalmaneser. 
And there is another reason why this date should 
be preferred. It coincides with the termination of 
the sixty-five years of Isaiah’s prophecy, delivered 
p.c. 742, within which “ Ephraim should be broken 
that it should not be a people” (Is. vii. 8). These 
strangers, whom we will now assume to have been 
placed in ‘ the cities of Samaria” by Esarhaddon, 
were of course idolaters, and worshipped a strange 
medley of divinities. God’s displeasure was kindled, 
and they were infested by beasts of prey, which 
had probably increased to a great extent before their 
entrance upon it. On their explaining their mi- 
serable condition to the king of Assyria, he de- 
spatched one of the captive priests to teach them 
«how they should fear the Lord.” The priest 
came accordingly, and henceforth, in the language 
of the sacred historian, they “° feared the Lord, and 
served their graven images, both their children and 
their children’s children: as did their fathers, so do 
they unto this day » (2K, xvii. 41). Such was 
the origin of the post-captivity or new Samaritans 
—men not of Jewish extraction, but from the further 
East, A gap occurs in their history until Jodah 
has returned from captivity. They then desire to 
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in the O. T. of a great character reconciling himself 
to a changed order of things, and of the Divine 
sanction resting on his acquiescence. 3. His sub- 
sequent relations with Saul are of the same mixed 
kind. The two institutions whivh they respectively 
represented ran on side by side. Samuel was still 
Judge. He judged Israel ‘all the days of his 
life”’ (vii. 15), and from time to time came across 
the king's path. But these interventions are chiefly 
in another capacity, which this is the place to un- 
fuld. Samuel is called emphatically ‘‘ the Prophet” 
(Acts iii, 24, xiii. 20). He was especially known 
in his old age as ‘Samuel the Seer” (1 Sam. ix. 11, 
18, 19; 1 Chr. ix, 22, xxvi. 28, xxix. 29), He 
was consulted far and near on the small affairs of 
life 1 Sam, ix. 7, 8). From this faculty, com- 
bined with his office of ruler, an awful reverence 
grew up around him. No sacrificial feast was 
thought complete without his blessing (ib, ix. 13). 
A peculiar virtue was believed to reside in his inter- 
cession. There was something peculiar in the long- 
sustained cry or shout of supplication, which seemed 
to draw down as by force the Divine answer 
(1 Sam. vii. 8, 9). But there are two other points 
which more especially placed him at the head of the 
prophetic order as it afterwards appeared. The first 
is brought out in his relation with Saul, the second 
in his relation with David. (a). He represents the 
independence of the moral law, of the Divine Will, 
as distinct fiom regal or sacerdotal enactments, 
which is so remarkable a characteristic of all the 
later prophets. He was, if a Levite, yet certainly 
not a Priest; and all the attempts to identify his 
opposition to Saul with a hierarchical interest are 
founded on a complete misconception of the facts of 
the case. From the time of the overthrow of Shiloh, 
he never appears in the remotest connexion with 
the priestly order. When he counsels Saul, it is 
not as the priest but as the prophet. Saul's sin in 
both cases where he came into collision with Samuel, 
was not of intruding into sacerdotal functions, but 
of disobedience to the prophetic voice. The first 
was that of not waiting for Samuel’s arrival, ac- 
cording to the sign given by Samuel at his original 
mevting at Ramah (1 Sam. x. 8, xiii. 8); the second 
wis that of not carrying out the stern prophetic 
injunction for the destruction of the Amalekites. 
The parting was not one of rivals, but of dear 
though divided friends, The King throws himself 
onthe Prophet with all his force; not without a 
vehement effort the prophet tears himself away. 
(6). He is the first of the regular succession of pro- 
~pheta (Acts iii, 24>. Moses, Miriam, and Deborah, 
perhaps Ehud, had been prophets, But it was only 
from Samuel that the continuous succession was 
unbroken, His mother, though not expressly so 
called, was in fact a prophetess. But the connexion 
of the continuity of the office with Samuel appears 
to be still more direct. It is in his lifetime, long 
after he had been “ established as a prophet” 
(1 Sam. iii. 20), that we hear of the companies of 
disciples, called in the O. T. ‘the sons of the pro- 
phets,”’ by modern writers “ the schools of the pro- 
phets.” In those schools, and learning to cultivate 
the prophetic gifts, were some, whom we know for 
certain, others whom we may almost certainly con- 
jecture, to have been so trained or influenced. One 
was Saul. Twice ut least he is described as “having 
been in the company of Samuel’s disciples (1 Sam. 
x. 10,1 1, xix. 24). Another was Davip. The first 
sequaintance of Samuel with David was when he 
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privately anointed him at the house of Jese, but 
the connexion thus begun with the shepherd boy 
must have been continued afterwards. David, at 
first, fled to “ Naioth in Ramah,” as to his second 
home (1 Sam. xix. 19). It is needless to enlarge 
on the importance with which these incidents invest 
the appearance of Samuel. He there-becomes the 
spiritual father of the Psalmist king. He is olso 
the Founder of the first regular institutions of re 
ligious instruction, and communities for the par 
poses of education. The death of Samuel is de 
scribed as taking place in the ycar of the close ef 
David’s wanderings. It is said with peculiar em- 
phasis, as if to mark the loss, that “ all the 
Israelites were gathered together ” from all parts of 
this hitherto divided country, and “ Janrented hi,” 
and “ buried him,” not in any consecrated place, nor 
outside the walls of his city, but within his ows 
house, thus in a manner consecrated by being turned 
into his tomb (1 Sam. xxv. 1). The place long 
pointed out as his tomb is the height, most cor 
spicuous of all in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
immediately above the town of Gibeon, known te 
the Crusaders as ‘‘Montjoye,” as the spot from 
whence they first saw Jerusalem, now called Nety 
Samwil, “the Prophet Samuel.” Heman, his grand 
son, was one of the chief singers in the Levitial 
choir (1 Chr. vi. 33, xv. 17, xxv. 5). The ap 
parition of Samuel at Endor (1 Sam. xxviii. 14; 
Ecclus. xlvi. 20) belongs to the history of SAUL. 
Samuel, Books of. Two historical books of the 
Old Testament, which are not separated from each 
other in the Hebrew MSS., and which, from s 
critical point of view, must be regarded a one 
book. ‘The present division was first made in the 
Septuagint translation, and was adopted in the Vul 
gate from the Septuagint. It was not till the year 
1518 that the division of the Septuagint was adoptel 
in Hebrew, in the edition of the Bible apr 
the Bombergs at Venice. The book was a 
by the Hebrews “Samuel,” probably becsur 
birth and life of Samuel were the subjects t 
of in the beginning of the work. Authorsitp ; 
Date of the Book.—Ist, as to the authorship. P 
common with all the historical books we fe 
Testament, except the beginning of Nehemiah, i 
Book of Samuel contains no mention in the nee 
the name of its author. It is indisputable ese 
title “Samuel” does not imply that the Pere : 
was the author of the Book of Samuel as a wit®: 
for the death of Samuel is recorded in the beginning 
of the 25th chapter. Again, in reference peaas 
Book of Samuel, the absence of the historian s : 
from both the text and the title is not uae 
any statement of any other writer, made *k se 
rensonable period from the time when the cae 
be supposed to have been written. No we a 
the author's name is made in the Book of \ 2 
nor, as will be hereafter shown, in the ae ike 
nor in any other of the sacred writings 
manner, it is not mentioned either in the nse 
or in Josephus. There is 8 similar aye : 
Mishna, where, however, the inference tgatil We 
silence is far less cogent. And it 3s no is 
come to the Babylonian Gemara, Shinar a ae 
to have been completed in its present sieriet 
where about 500 a.D., that any a ait 
respecting the authorship can be aeren « Sarauel 
then it is for the first time asserted t the book 
wrote his book,” f.¢. as the words phthee eat 
which bears his name. But this statem 
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be proved to have been made earlier than 1550 
years after the death of Samuel ; and unsupported 
as it is by reference to any authority of any 
kind, it would be unworthy of credit, even if it 
were not opposed to the internal evidence of the 
book itself. At the revival of learning, an opinion 
was propounded by Abrabanel, a learned Jew, 
+ A.D. 1508, that the Book of Samuel was written 
by the prophet Jeremiah, and this opinion was 
adopted by Hugo Grotius, Notwithstanding the 
eminence, however, of.these writers, this opinion 
must be rejected as highly improbable. In our 
own time the most prevalent idea in the Anglican 
Church seems to have been that the first twenty- 
four chapters of the Book of Samuel were written 
by the prophet himself, and the rest of the chapters 
by the prophets Nathan and Gad. Two circum- 
stances have probably contributed to the adoption 
of this opinion at the present day:—Ist, the growth 
of stricter ideas as to the importance of knowing 
who was the author of any historical work which 
advances claims to be trustworthy; and 2ndly, the 
mistranslation of an ambiguous passage in the First 
Book of Chronicles (xxix. 29), respecting the author- 
ities for the life of David. The first poiut requires 
no comment. On the second point it is to be ob- 
served that the following appears to be the correct 
translation of the passage in question :—‘* Now the 
history of David first and last, behold it is written 
in the history of Samuel the seer, and in the history 
of Nathan the prophet, and in the history of Gad 
the seer’”’—in which the Hebrew word dibré, here 
translated history,” has the aame meaning given 
to it each of the four times that it is used. And it 
may be deemed morally certain that this passage of 
the Chronicles is no authority for the supposition 
that, when it was written, any work was in exist- 
ence of which either Gad, Nathan, or Samuel was 
the author. 2. Althongh the authorship of the 
Book of Samuel cannot be ascertained, there are 
some indications as to the date of the work, And 
yet even on this point no precision is attainable. 
The earliest undeniable external evidence of the 
existence of the book would seem to be the Greek 
translation of it in the Septuagint, The exact date, 
however, of the translation itself is uncertain. The 
next best external testimony is that of a passage in 
the Second Book of Maccabees (ii. 13), in which it 
is said of Nehemiah, that ‘ he, founding a library, 
gathered together the acts of the kings, and the pro- 
phets, and of David, and the epistles of the kings 
concerning the holy gifts.” Now, although this 
passage cannot be relied on for proving that Nehe- 
miah himself did in fact ever found such a library, 
_ Yet it is good evidence to prove that the Acts of 
the Kings were in existence when the passage was 
written ; and it cannot reasonably be doubted that 
this phrase was intended to include the Book of 
Samuel, which is equivalent to the two first Books 
of Kings in the Septuagint. Hence there is external 
evidence that the Book of Samuel was written be- 
fore the Second Book of Maccabees, And lastly, 
the passage in the Chronicles already quoted (1 Chr. 
xxix, 29) seems likewise to prove externally that the 
Book of Samuel was written before the Chronicles. 
In this case, admitting the date assigned, on internal 
grounds, to the Chronicles by a modern Jewish 
writer of undoubted learning and critical powers. 
there would be external evidence for the existence 
of the Book of Samuel earlier than 247 B.c., though 
not earlier than 312 B.c., the era of the Seleucidae. 
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If the internal evidence respecting the Book of 
Samuel is examined, there are indications of its 
having been written some centuries earlier. 1. The 
Book of Samuel seems to have been written at a 
time when the Pentateuch, whether it was or was 
not in existence in its present form, was at any rate 
not acted on as the rule of religious observances. 
This circumstance points to the date of the Book of 
Samuel as earlier than the reformation of Josiah. 
2. It is in accordance with this early date of the 
Book of Samuel that allusions in it even to the 
existence of Moses are so few. 
from the Captivity, and more especially alter the 
changes introduced by Ezra, Moses became that 
great central figure .in the thoughts and language 
of devout Jews which he could not fail to be when 
all the laws of the Pentateuch were observed, auc 
they were all referred to hin as the divine prophet 
who communicated them directly from Jehovah. 
This transcendent importance uf Moses must already 
have commenced at the finding of the Book of the 
Law at the reformation of Josiah. 
markable that the Book of Samuel is the historical 
work of the Old Testament in which the name of 


After the return 


Now it is re- 


Moses occurs most rarely. To a religious Jew, 


when the laws of the Pentateuch were observe, 
Moses could not fail to be the predominant idea in 
his mind; but Moses would not necessarily be of 
equal importance to a Hebrew historian who lived 
before the refurmation of Josiah. 3. It tallies with 
un early date for the composition of the Book of 
Samuel that it is one of the best specimens of 


Hebrew prose in the golden age ot Hebrew lite- 


rature. In prose it holds the same place which 
Joel and the undisputed prophecies of Isaiah hold in 
poetical or prophetical language. At the same 


time this argument from language must not be 


pushed so far as to imply that, standing alone, it 


would be conclusive; tor some writings, the date of 
which is about the time of the Captivity, are in pure 
Hebrew. Assuming, then, that the work was com- 
posed at a period not later than the reformation of 
Josiah—say B.C. 622—the question arises as to the 
very earliest point of time at which it could have 
existed in its present form? And the answer seeins 
to be, that the earliest period was subsequent to 
the secession of the Ten Tribes (B.c 975). If we 
go beyond this, and endeavour to assert the piecise 
time between 975 B.C. and 622 B.C., when it was 
composed, all certain indications fnil us, All that 
can he asserted as undeniable is, that the book, as a 
whole, can scarcely have been composed later than 
the reformation of Josiah, and that it could not 
have existed in its present form earlier than the 
reign of Rehoboam. It is to be added that no gieat 
weight, in opposition to this conclusion, is due to 
the fact that the death of a although in one 

e evidently implied (2 Sam. v. 5), is not 
direst Sceanied in the Book of Samuel. From 
this fact Hivernick deems it a certain inference 
that the author lived not long atter the death of 
David. But this is a very slight foundation for 
such an inference. In this abs-lute ignorance of 
the author’s name, and vague kuowledge of the 
date of the work, there his been a controversy 
whether the Book of Samuel is or is not a compila 
tion from pre-existing docaments ; and if this is 
decided in the atfirmative, to what extent the work 
is a compilation. It is not intended to enter fully 
here into this controversy, respecting which the 
reader is referred to Dr. Davidson’s Introduction ta 
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the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, London, Longman, 1856, in which this 
subject is dispassionately and fairly treated. Sources 
of the Book of Samuel.—Assuming that the book 
is a compilation, it is a subject of rational inquiry 
to ascertain the materials from which it wac com- 
But our information on this head is scanty. 

‘he only work actually quoted in this book is the 
Book of Jasher; fe. the Book of the Upright. 
Notwithstanding the great learning which has been 
brought to bear on this title by numerous com- 
mentators, the meaning of the title must be regarded 
as absolutely unknown, and the character of the 
book itself as uncertain. The best conjecture 
hitherto offered as an indaction from facts is, that 
it was a Book of Poems; but the facts ure too few 
to establish this as a positive general conclusion. 
Without reference, however, to the Book of Jasher, 
the Book of Samuel coutains several poetical com- 
positions, on each of which a few observations may 
be offered ; commencing with the poetry of David. 
(1.) David’s Lamentation over Saul and Jonathan, 
called “ The Bow.” (2.) David’s Lamentation on 
the death of Abner (2 Sam. iii. 33, 34). There is 
no reason to doubt the genuineness of this short 
poetical ejaculation. @.) 2 Sam. xxii. A Song 
of David. For poetical beauty, the song is well 
worthy to be the production of David. The fol- 
lowing difficulties, however, are connected with it. 
(a,) The date of the composition is assigned to the 
day when David had been delivered not only out 
of the hand of all his enemies, but likewise ‘out of 
the hand of Saul.” Now David reigned forty years 
after Saul’s death (2 Sam. v. 4, 5), and it was us 
king that he achieved the successive conquests to 
which allusion is made in the Psalm. (0.) In the 
closing verse (2 Sam. xxii. 51), Jehovah is spoken 
of as showing “mercy to His anointed, unto David 
and his seed for evermore.” These words would 
be more naturally written of David than by David. 
They may, however, be a later addition. (c¢.) In 
some passages of the Psalm, the strongest assertions 
are made of the poet's uprightness and purity. 
Now it is a subject of reasonable surprise that, at 
any period after the painful incidents of his life in 
the matter of Uriah, David should have used this 
language concerning himself, (4.) A song, called 
*: last words of David,” 2 Sam, xxiii. 2-7. (5.) One 
other song remains, which is perhaps the most per- 
plexing in the Book of Samuel. This is the Song 
of Hannah, a wife of Elkanah (1 Sam. ii. 1-10). 
Thenius conjectures that it was written by David 
after he had slain Goliath, and the Philistines had 
been defeated in a great battle. There is no his- 
torical warrant for this supposition ; but the song 
is certainly more appropriate to the victory of 
David over Goliath, than to Hannah’s having given 
birth to a child under the circumstances detailed in 
the first chapter of Samuel. It would, however, 
be equally appropriate to some other battles of the 
Israelites, In advancing a single step beyond the 
songs of the Book uf Samuel, we enter into the region 
of conjecture as to the materials which were at the 
command of the author; and in points which arise 
for consideration, we must be satisfied with a sus- 
pense of judgment, or a slight balance of probabi- 
lities, For example, it being plain that in some 
Instances there are two accounts of the same trans- 
action, it is desirable to form an opinion whether 
these were founded on distinct written documents, 
or on distinct oral traditions. This point is open to 
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dispute ; but the theory of written documents seems 
preferable. In the absence of any external evidence 
on this ‘point, it is safer to suspend our judgment as 
to whether any portion of the Book of Samuel is 
founded on the writing of a contemporary, or on a 
tradition entitled to any peculiar credit. Perhaps 
the two conjectures respecting the composition of 
the Book of Samuel which are most entitled to con- 
sideration are—1st, That the list which it contains 
of officers or public functionaries under David is 
the result of contemporary registration ; and 2ndly, 
That the Book of Samuel was the compilation of 
some one connected with the schools of the pro 
phets, or penetrated by their spirit. In conclasion, 
it may be observed that it is very instructive to 
direct the attention to the passages in Samuel and 
the Chronicles which treat of’ the same events, and, 
generally, to the manner in which the life of David 
is treated in the two histories. A comparison of 
the two works tends to throw light on the state 
of the Hebrew mind at the time when the Book 
of Samuel was written, compared with the ides 
prevalent among the Jews some hundred yeus 
later, at the time of the compilation of the Chro- 
nicles. It only remains to add, that in the numerovs 
instances wherein there is a close verbal agreement 
between passages in Samuel and in the Chronicles, 
the sound conclusion seems to be, that the Chro- 
nicles were copied from Samuel, and not that both 
were copied from a common original. At the same 
time it would be unreasonable to deny, and it would 
be impossible to disprove, that the compiler, in at- 
dition to the Book of Samuel, made use of other hir 
torical documents which are no longer in existence, 
Sanabas'sar. SHESHBAZZAR (1 Esd. ii. 12, 15). 
Sanabas’sarus. SHESHBAZZAR (1 Esd. vi. 18, 


20). 

dam asib. The sons of Sanasib were priests who 
returned with Zorobabel (1 Esd. v. 24). 

Sanbal'lat. A Monbite of Horonaim, as »ppeus 
by his designation “* Sanballat the Horonite (Neb. 
ii, 10, 19, xiii, 28), All that we know of ie 
from Scripture is that he had apparently some Cl 
or military command in Samaria, 10 the service : 
Artaxerxes (Neh. iv. 2}, and that, from the sree 
of Nehemiah’s arrival : igi a ae aa 
0 e every measure for the wellare O° - ’ 
ea ale a coistant adversary to the io. 
His companions in this hostility were Tobiah . 
Ammonite, and Geshem the Arabian (Neh. ne i 
iv. 7). For the details of their opposition 
reader is referred to the 


articles NEHEMIAH - 
NEHEMIAH, Book or, and to Neh. vi, Hane 
other incident in his life is his alliance with the an 
priest’s family by the marriage of his epee 
one of the grandsons of Eliashib, which, sae 
similar connexion formed by Tobiah the anee : 
(Neh, xiii. 4), appears to have ae ag nod the 
settled policy concerted between Eli nee 
Samaritan faction, The expulsion from the pm sh 
hood of the guilty son of Joiada by N 
must have still further widened the breac 
him and Sanballat, and between the two Lat 
the Jewish state. Here, however, ie “hesia' 
narrative ends—owing, probably, t nee 
return to Persia—and with it likewise our 
ledge of Sanballat. ; 
: Sandal. The sandal appears to gee th 
article ordinarily used by the Hebrews : bi eri 
ing the feet. It consisted simply of 8 
to the foot by thongs, The Hebre 
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plies such an article, its proper sense being that of 
confining or shutting in the foot with thongs: we 
liave also express notice of the thong (A. V. ‘‘ shoe- 
latchet”) in several passages (Gen. xiv. 23; Is, v. 
27; Mark i. 7). The Greek term Srd3nua pro- 
perly applies to the sandal exclusively, as it means 
what is bound under the foot; but no stress can be 
laid on the use of the term by the Alexandrine 
writers. A similar observation applies to caydd- 
doy, We learn from the Talmudists that the 
materials employed in the construction of the sole 
were either leather, felt, cloth, or wood, and that it 
was occasionally shod with iron. In Egypt various 
fibrous substances, such as palm leaves and papyrus 
stalks, were used in addition to leather, while in 
Assyria wood or leather was employed. In Egypt 
the sandals were usually turned up at the toe like 
ou skates, though other forms, rounded and pointed, 
are also exhibited. In Assyria the heel and the side 
of the foot were encased, and sometimes the sandal 
consisted of little else than this. Sandals were 


wort by all classes of society in Palestine, even by 
the very poor (Am. viii. 6), and both the sandal 
and the thong or shoe-latchet were so cheap and 
common, that they passed into a proverb for the most 
insignificant thing (Gen. xiv. 23; Ecclus, xlvi. 19). 
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Assyrian Sandals. (From Layard, ii. 334.) 


They were not, however, worn at all periods; they 
were dispensed with in-doors, and were only put 
on by persons about to undertake some business 
away fiom their homes; such as a military exped- 
ition (Is. v. 27; Eph. vi. 15), or a journey (Ex. 
xii, IL; Josh. ix. 5, 13; Acts xii. 8): on such 
occasions persons carried an extra pair. During 
meal-times the feet were undoubtedly uncovered, as 
implied in Luke vii. 38; John xiii. 5,6. It was a 
mark of reverence to cast off the shoes in approaching 
a place or person of eminent sanctity (Ex. iii, 5; Josh. 
v.15). It was also an indication of violent emotion, 
or of mourning, if a person appeared barefoot in 
public (2 Sam. xv. 30; Is. xx. 2; Ez. xxiv. 17, 
23). To carry or to unloose a person’s sandal was 
a menial office betokening great inferiority on the 
part of the person performing it (Matt. iii,11; Mark 
i. 7; John i, 27; Acts xiii. 25). The expression in 
Ps. Ix. 8, eviii, 9, “over Edom I cast out my 
shoe,” evidently signifies the subjection of that 
country, but the exact point of the comparison is 
obscure, The use of the shoe in the transfer of 
property is noticed in Ruth iv. 7, 8. 

_ Ban'hedrim (accurately Sanhedrin), called also 
in the Talmud the great Sanhedrin, the supreme 
council of the Jewish people in the time of Christ 
and earlier, 1. The origin of. this assembly is traced 
in the Mishna (Sanhedr, i. 6) to the seventy elders 
whom Moses was directed (Num. xi. 16, 17) to 
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associate with him in the government of the 
Israelites, This body continued ta exist, according 
to the Rabbinical accounts, down to the close of the 
Jewish commonwealth. Since the time of Voratius 
it has been generally admitted that the tribunal 
established by Moses was probably temporary, and 
did not continue to exist after the Israelites had 
entered Palestine. In the lack of definite historical 
information as to the establishment of the Sanhed- 
rim, it can only be said in general that the Greek 
etymology of the name seems to point to a period 
subsequent to the Macedonian supremacy in Palestine. 
In the silence of Philo, Josephus, and the Mishna 

ing the constitution of the Sanhedrim, we 
are obliged to depend upon the few incidental 
notices in the New Testament. From these we 
gather, that it consisted of chief priests, or the 
heads Of the twenty-four classes into which the 
priests were divided, elders, men of age and experi- 
ence, and scribes, lawyers, or those learned in the 
Jewish law (Matt. xxvi. 57, 59; Mark xv. 1; Luke 
xxii. 66; Actsv. 21). 2. The number of members 
is usually given as seventy-one, but this is a point 
on which there is not a perfect agreement among 
the learned. The president of this body was styled 
Nasi, and, according to Maimonides, was chosen on 
account of his eminence in worth and wisdom. 
Often, if not generally, this pre-eminence was ac- 
corded to the high-priest. ‘The vice-president, 
called in the Talmud “ father of the house of judg- 
ment,” sat at the right hand of the president. 
Some writers speak of a second vice-president, but 
this is not sutticiently confirmed. While in session 
the Sanhedrim sat in the form of a half-circle. 
3. The place in which the sessions of the Sau- 
hedrim were ordinarily held was, according to the 
Talmud, a hall called Gazzith, supposed by Light- 
foot to have been situated in the south-east corner 
of one of the courts near the Temple building. Ju 
special exigencies, however, it seems to have met in 
the residence of the high-priest (Matt. xxvi. 3. 
Forty years before the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
consequently while the Saviour was teaching in 
Palestine, the sessions of the Sanhedrim were re- 
‘moved from the hall Gazzith to a somewhat greater 
distance from the temple building, although still 
on Mt. Moriah. After several other changes, its 
seat was finally established at Tiberias. As a 
judicial body the Sanhedrim constituted a supreme 
court, to which belonged in the first instance the 
trial of a tribe fallen into idolatry, false prophets, 
and the high-priest; also the other priests. As 
an administrative council it determined other im- 
portant matters. Jesus was arraigned before thit 
body as a false prophet (John xi. 47), and Pete), 
John, Stephen, and Paul as teachers of error and 
deceivers of the people. From Acts ix. 2 it ap- 
pears that the Sanhedrim exercised a degree of 
authority beyond the limits of’ Pulestine. Accord- 
ing to the Jerusalem Gemara the power of inflicting 
capital punishment was taken away from this 
tribunal forty years before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. With this agrees the answer of the Jews 
to Pilate (John xix. 31). The Talmud also men- 
tions a lesser Sanhedrim of twenty-three members 
in every city in Palestine in which were not less 
than 120 householders. 

Sansan'nah, one of the towns in the south dis- 
trict of Judah, named in Josh. xv. 31 only. The 
towns of this district are not distributed into small 
groups, like those of the highlands or the Shefelah ; 
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and as only very few of them have been yet identi- 
tied, we have nothing to guide us to the position of 
Sansannah, It does not appear to be mentioned by 
any explorer, ancient or modern. 

Saph, one of the sons of the giant slain by Sib- 
hechai the Hushathite (2 Sam. xsi. 18). In 1 Chr. 
xx. 4 he is called SIPPAI. 

Sa'phat. SHEePHATIaAH 2 (1 Esd. v. 9). 

Saphati'as. SHEPHATIAH 2 (1 Ead, viii. 34). 

Sa pheth. SHEPHATIAF (1 Esd. v. 33). 

Sa'phir, one of the villages addressed by the 
Prophet Micah (i, 11), but not elsewhere men- 
tioned, By Eusebius ahd Jerome it is described as 
“in the mountain district between Eleutheropolis 
and Ascalon.” In this direction a village caled 
es-Sawéysir still exists (or rather three of that name, 
two with affixes), possibly the representative of the 
ancient Saphir. £s-Sarcdfir, lies seven or eight 
miles to the N.E. of Ascalon, and about twelve W. 
of Leit-Jtbrin, to the right of the coast-road from 
Gaza. Tobler preters a village called Saber, close to 
Sawéfir, Schwarz suggests the village of Safirfyeh, 
a couple of miles N.W, of Lydda (136). 

Sapphi'ra, the wife of Ananias, and the particip- 
ator both in his guilt and in his punishment (Acts 
v. 1-10). 

Sapphire (Heb. stppir), a precious stone, appar- 
ently of a bright blue colour (see Ex. xxiv. 10). 
The sappir was the second stone in the second row 
of the high-priest’s breastplate (Ex. xxviii. 18); it 
was extremely precious (Job xxviii. 16); it was one 
of the precious stones that ornamented the king of 
Tyre (Ez. xxviii. 13). Notwithstanding the identity 
ot nime between our sapphire and the wadwpeipos, 
and sapphirus of the Greeks and Romans, it is gene- 
rally agreed that the sapphirus of the ancients was 
not our gem of that name, viz. the azure or indigo- 
blue, crystalline variety of Corundum, but our 
Lapis-lazuli (Ultra-marine). It is, however, not 
so certain that the Sappir of the Hebrew Bible is 
identical with the Lapis-lazuli. Rosenmiiller and 
Braun argue in favour of its being our sapphire or 
precious Corundum, We ave inclined to adopt this 
latter opinion, but are unable to come to any satis- 
factory conclusion. 

Sa'ra. 1. Saran, the wife of Abraham (Heb. 
xi, 115 1 Pet. iii. 6).—-2, The daughter of Raguel, 
in the apocryphal history of Tobit. 

Sarabi'as., SHEREBIAH (1 Esd. ix. 48). 

Sa'rah, 1. The wile of Abraham, and mother 
of Isaac. Of her birth and parentage we have no 
certain account in Scripture. Her name is first 
introduced in Gen. xi. 29, ns follows: “ Abram and 
Nahor took them wives: the name of Abram's wife 
was Sarai; and the name of Nahor’s wife was Mil- 
cah, the daughter of Haran, the father of Milenh 
and the father of Iscah.” Jn Gen. xx, 12, Abraham 
speaks of her as ‘his sister, the daughter of the 
same father, but not the dauchter of the same 
mother.” The common Jewish tralition is that 
Sarai is the same as Iscah, the daughter of Haran, 
and the sister of Lot. The change of her name 
from “Sarai” to “Sarah” was made at the same 
time that Abram’s name was changed to Abraham, 
on the establishment of the covenant of circum- 
cision between him and God. That the name 

Sarah” signifies “ princess” is universally ac- 
knowledged; but the meaning of ‘ Sarai” is still 
a subject of controversy. The older interpreters 
suppose it to mean ‘* my princess.” Her history 
is of course that of Abraham. She camé with him 
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from Ur to Haran, from Haran to Cannan, and 
accompanied him in all the wanderings of his life, 
Her only independent action is the demand that 
Hagar and Ishmael should be cast out. The times 
in which she plays the most important part in the 
history are the times when Abraham was sojourn- 
ing, first in Egypt, then in Gerar, and where Sarah 
shared his deceit towards Pharaoh (Gen. sii. 11-15) 
and towards Abimelech (Gen. xx. 9-11). She died 
at Hebron at the age of 127 years, 28 yenrs before 
her husband, and was buried by him in the cave of 
Machpelah. She is referred to in the N.T. asa 
type of conjugal obedience in 1 Pet. iii. 6, and as 
one of the types of faith in Heb. xi. 11.2 srRan, 
the danghter of Asher (Num. xxvi. 46). 

Sara’i, the original name of Sarah, the wile of 
Abraham. It is always used in the history from 
Gen. xi. 29 to xvii. 15, when it was changed to 
Sarah. The meaning of the name appears to be, as 
Ewald has suggested, ‘‘ contentious.” ; 

Sarai'as. 1. SERatan, the high-priest (1 sd, 
v. 5).—-2, SERAIAH, the father of Ezra (1 Esd, 
vii, 1; 2 Esd. i. 1). 

Sar‘amel, the name of the place in which the 
assembly of the Jews was held at which the high- 
priesthood was conferred upon Simon Maccabnens 
(1 Mace. xiv. 28). Some have treated it as a cor- 
ruption of Jerusalem, but this is inadmissible. e 
following are some of the other conjectures :—l. 
Hahatsar Millo, “the court of Millo.” 2. Ha- 
hatsar Am El, “the court of the people of Ged, 
that is, the great court of the Temple.” 3. Has. 
shaar Am El, “the gate of the people of Gol.” 
4. Hassar Am El, “prince of the people uf God, 
as if not the name of a place, but the title of Simon. 
None of these explanations, however, cad be re 
garded as entirely satisfactory. 

Sa'raph. Mentioned in 1 Chr. iv. 22, among 
the descendants of Shelah the son of Judsh. 

Sarche’donus, a collateral form of the name 
Esar-hadden (Tob. i, 21). 

Sarde'us. Azza (1 Esd. ix. 28). 

Sardine, Sardius tHe. édem), is, according 2 
the LXX. and Josephus, the correct ig 
the Heb. term (which occurs in Ex, xxviii, 17, 
xxxix. 10; Ez. xxviii. 13) as the name of the eae 
which occupied the first place in the first Hee 
the high-priest's breastplate. In Rev. iv. % ite 
John declares that he whom he saw sitting 
heavenly throne ‘* was to look upon Jike a 
and a sardine stone.” The sixth foundation Te 
wall of the heavenly Jerusalem was 4 sardius (! ah 
xxi, 20). There can scarcely be a doubt that a ‘ 
the sard or the sardonyx is the stone denot i 
6dem. The sard, which is a superior yariet? : 
agate, has long been a favourite stone for the ae 
graver's art, Sards differ in colour: att 
bright red variety which, in Pliny’s time, gan . 
most esteemed, and perhaps the Heb. édem, kind 
root which means ‘ to ere coh ss - 

Sar'dis, a city situated abou 
south of the ee Hermus, just below the Le! 
‘I'molus (Bos Dagh), on 8 spur of aaa ne 
polis was built. It was the ancient ae ie 
the kings of Lydia, Sardis was in very ean'y 
both from the extremely fertile character om 
neighbouring region, and from its convenient A 
tion, a commercial mart of importance. oad The 
were first produced in the neighbou! ee 
art of dyeing wool is said by Pliny oad was tht 
invented there; and at any rate Sar 
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entrepdt of the dyed woollen manufactures. Sardis 
too was the place where the metal electrum was 
procured ; and it was thither that the Spartans 
sent, in the 6th century B.C., to purchase gold for 
the purpose of gilding the face of the Apollo at 
Amyclae. Sardis recovered the privilege of muni- 
cipal government (and, as was alleged several cen- 
turies alterwards, the right of a sanctuary) upon 
its surrender to Alexander the Great, but its for- 
tunes for the next three hundred years are very 
obscure. it changed hands more than once in the 
contests between the dynasties which arose after the 
death of Alexander. In the year 214 B.c, it was 
taken and sacked by the army of Antiochus the 
Great. After the ruin of Antiochus’s fortunes it 
passed, with the rest of Asia on that side of Taurus, 
under the dominion of the kings of Pergamus, whose 
interests led them to divert the course of traftic 
between Asia and Europe away from Sardis. Its 
productive soil must always have continued a source 
of wealth; but its importance as a central mart 
appears to have diminished from the time of the 
invasion of Asia by Alexander. Of the few inscrip- 
tions which have been discovered, all, or nearly all, 
belong to the time of the Roman empire. Yet there 
still exist considerable remains of the earlier days. 
The massive temple of Cybele still bears witness in 
its fragmentary remains to the wealth and archi- 
tectural skill of the people that raised it. On the 
north side of the acropolis, overlooking the valley 
of the Hermus, is a theatre near 400 feet in dia- 
meter, attached to a stadium of about 1000. This 
probably was erected after the restoration of Sardis 
by Alexander, The modern name of the ruins at 
Sardis is Sert-Kalessi, Travellers describe the 
appearance of the locality, on approaching it from 
the N.W., as that of complete solitude. The Pac- 
tolus is a mere thread of water, all but evanescent 
in summer time. The Wadis-tchai (Hermus), in 
the neighbourhood of the town, is between 5U and 
60 yards wide, and nearly 3 feet deep. In the 
time of the emperor Tiberius, Sardis was desolated 
by an earthquake, ‘he whole fice of the country 
is said to have been changed by this convulsion. 
In the case of Sardis the calamity was increased by 
a pestilential fever which followed. In the time of 
Pliny it was included in the same conventus juri- 
dicus with Philadelphia, The only passage in which 
Sardis is mentioned in the Bible is Kev. iii. 1-6. 

. Sar‘dites, the, descendants of Sered the son of 
Zebulun (Num, xxvi. 26). 

Bardonyx is mentioned in the N. T. once only, 
viz, in Rev, xxi, 20, The sardonyx consists of 
“a white opaque layer, superimposed upon a red 
transparent stratum of the true red sard ” (King, 
Antique Gems, p. 9). It is, like the sard, merely 
a variety of agate, and is frequently employed by 
engravers for the purposes of a signet-ring. 

Sare'a, one of the tive scribes ‘‘ ready to write 
swiftly” whom Esdras was commanded to take 
(2 Esd. xiv, 24), 

Sarep'ta, the Greek form of the name ZARE- 
PHATIt ( Luke iv. 26). 

_Sar'gon was one of the greatest of the Assyrian 
kings, _ His name is read in the native inscriptions 
as Sargina, while a town which he built and called 
after himself (now Khorsabad) was known as 
Sarghin to the Arabian geographers. He is men- 
tioned by name only once in Scripture (Is, xx. 1). 
Vitringa, Otterhaus, Eichhorn, and Hupfeld, identi- 
fied him with Shalmaneser ; Grotius, Lowth, and 
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Keil, with Sennacherib; Perizonius, Kalinsky, and 
Michaélis, with Esarhaddon. All these conjectures 
are now shown to be wrong by the Assyiian in- 
scriptions, which prove Sargon to have been dis- 
tinct trom the several monarchs named, and ix his 
place in the list between Shalmaneser and Sen-. 
nacherib, He was certainly Sennacherib’s father, 
and there is no reason to doubt that he was his 
immediate predecessor. He asvended the throne of 
Assyria, as we gather trom his aunals, in the same 
year that Merodach-Baladan ascended the throne of 
Babylon, which, according to Ptolemy's Canon, was 
B.c. 721. He seems to have been an usurper. 
Sargon was undoubtedly a great and successful 
warrior, In his annals, which cover a space of 
fifteen years (from B.C, 721 to B.C. 706), he gives 
an account of his warlike expeditions against Baby- 
lonia and Susiana on the south, Media on the east, 
Armenia and Cappadocia towards the north, Svria, 
Palestine, Arabia, and Egypt towards the west and 
the south-west. In this last direction he seems to 
have waged three wars—oue in his second year 
(B.c. 720), for the possession of Gaza ; another in 
his sixth year (B.c. 715), when Egypt itself’ was 
the object of attack; and a third in his ninth (B.C, 
712), when the special subject of contention was 
Ashdod, which Sargon took by one of his generals. 
This is the event which causes the mention of Sar- 
gon’s naine in Scripture, The year of the attack, 
being B.C. 712, would fall into the reign of the first 
Ethiopian king, Sabaco 1., who probably conquered 
Egypt in Bc. 714, It is not as a warrior only 
that Sargon deserves special mention among the 
Assyrian kings, He was also the builder of useful 
works, and of one of the most magniticent of the 
Assyrian palaces. He probably reigned nineteen 
years, from B.C, 721 to 1.C. 702, when he lett the 
throne to his son, the celebrated Sennacherib. 

Sarid, a chiet’ landmark of the territory of 
Zebulun (Josh. xix. 10, 12), All that can be 
cathered of its position is that it lay to the west of 
Chisloth-Tabor. 

Sa'ron, the district in which Lydda stood (Acts 
ix. 35 only); the SHARON of the O. T. 

Saro'thie. ‘‘ The sons of Sarothie” are among 
the sons of the servants of Solomon who rettirned 
with Zorobabel (1 Esd. v. 34). 

Sar'sechim, one of the generals of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s army at the taking of Jerusalem (Jer. 
xxxix, 3). He appears to have held the office of 
chief eunuch, In Jer. xxxix. 13, Nebushasban is 
called Rab-saris, “ chief eunuch;” and the question 
arises whether Nebushasban and Sarsechim may not 
be names of the same person. In Gesenius’ The- 
saurus it is conjectured that Sarsechim and Rab- 
saris may be identical, and both titles of the same 
office. 

Sa'ruch. SeERuc the son of Reu (Luke iii. 55). 

Sa'tan. The word itself, the Hebrew sdéaa, is 
simply an “adversary,” and is 80 used in 1 Sam. 
xxix. 43; 2 Sam. xix. 223 | K. v. 4, xi. 14, 25, 25; 
Num. xxii. 22, 32; Ps. cix. 6. This original sense 
is still found in our Lord’s application of the name 
to St. Peter in Matt. xvi. 23. It is used as a 

roper name or title only four times in the O. T. 
viz. (with the article) in Job i. 6, 19, ii. 1, Zech. 
iii. 1, and (without the article) in 1 Chr. xxi. 1. It 
is with the scriptural revelation on the subject 
that we are here concerned ; and it is clear, from 
this simple enumeration of passages, that it is to be 
ought in the New, rather than in the Old Testa- 
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ment, It divides itself naturally into the considera-| marked as ever. In the interval between the Old 
tion of his existence, his nature, and his power and| and New Test. the Jewish mind had pondered ou 
action—=(A.) His Existexce.—It would be a the scanty revelations already given of evil spiritual 
waste of time to prove, that, in various degrees of} influence. But the Apocrypha] Books (as, for e1- 
clearness, the personal existence of a Spirit of Evil | ample, Tobit and Judith), while dwelling on 
is 1evealed again and again in Scripture. Every | “ demons,” have no notice of Satan. The same 
quality, every action which can indicate personality, | may be observed of Josephus. But, while a mass 
is attributed to him in language which cannot be| of fable and superstition grew up ou the genera. 
explained away. The tendency of the mind in its subject of evil spiritual influence, still the existence 
inquiry as to the origin of evil is generally towards | and nature of Satan remained in the background, 
ove or other of two extremes. The first is to con- | felt, but not understood. The N. T. first brings it 
sider evil as a negative imperfection, arising, in| plainly torward. From the beginning of the Gospel, 
some unknown and inexplicable way, from the| when he appears as the personal tempter of our 
nature of matter, or from some disturbing influ- | Lord, through all the Gospels, Epistles, and Apoc 
ences which limit the action of goodness on earth. | lypse, it is asserted or implied, again and again, 
‘The other is the old Persian or Manichaean hypo-| a familiar and important truth. Without dwelling 
thesis, which traces the existence of evil to a rival | on other passages, the plain, solemn, and unmets- 
Creator, not subordinate to the Creator of Guod, phorical words of John viii. 44, must be sufficent, 
though perhaps inferior to Hin in power, and des-| —(B.) Hs Nature.— Of the nature and origiosl 
tined to be overcome by Him at last. The Revela-| state of Satan, little is revealed in Scripture, He 
tion of Scripture, speaking with authority, meets | is spoken of as a “spirit” in Eph. ii. 2, a the 
the truth, and removes the error, inherent in both | prince or ruler of the “demons” in Matt, m. 24. 
these hypotheses. It asserts in the strongest terms | 26, and as having “ angels” subject to him in Matt, 
the perfect supremacy of God, so that under His| xxv. 41; Rev. xii. 7, 9. The whole description of 
permission alone, and for His inscrutable purposes, | his power implies spiritual nature and spiritual in- 
evil is allowed to exist (see for example Prov. xvi.| fluence. We conclude therefore that he was of 
4; Is. xlv. 7; Am. iii. 6; comp. Rom. ix. 22, 23). | angelic nature, a rational and spiritual creatare, 
It regards this evil as an anomaly and corruption, | superhuman in power, wisdom, and energy; and not 
to be taken away by a new manifestation of Divine | only so, but an archangel, one of the “ princes of 
Love in the Incarnation and Atonement. The con-| heaven. We cannot, of course, conceive that any- 
quest of it began virtually in God's ordinance after | thing essentially and originally evil was created by 
the Fall itself, was effected uctually on the Cruss,| God. We can only conjecture, therefore, that Satan 
and shall be perfected in its results at the Judgment | is a fallen angel, who once had a time of eT 
Day. Still Scripture recognises the existence of evil | but whose condemnation is now irrevocably Died. 
in the world, not only as felt in outward circum- But of the time, cause, and manner of his ul. 
stances (‘the world’), and as inborn in the soul | Scripture tells us scarcely anything. It linmts its 
of man (‘‘ the flesh’), but also as proceeding from | disclosures, as always, to that which we need 10 
the influence of an Evil Spirit, exercising that | know. ‘The passage on which all the ee 
mysterious power of free will, which God’s rational | dition and poetry has been raised is Rev. m1 ‘)% 
creatures possess, to rebel againgt Him, and to] Whatever be the meaning of this passage, it er 
draw others into the sume rebellion (“the devil”), | tain that it cannot refer to the origival nae 
In accordance with the “economy” and progressive- | Satan. The only other passage which refers to ‘ 
ness of God’s revelation, the existence of Satan is| fall of the angels is 2 Pet. in, 4, with the paral 
but gradually revealed. In the first entrance of} passage in Jude 6. Here again the passage '5 IY" 
evil into the world, the temptation is referred only | terious; but it seems hardly possible to 

to the serpent, Throughout the whole period of} Satan as one of these; for they are in ¢ vill to 
the patriarchal and Jewish dispensation, this vague | guarded till the Great Day ; he is permitted il 
aud imperfect revelation of the Source of Evil alone | go about as the Tempter and the Adversary; aes 
was given. The Source of all Good is set forth in | his appointed time be come. Setting these pase 
all His supreme and unapproachable Majesty ; evil | aside, we have still to consider the cane : 
is known negatively as the falling away from Him. | our Lord in'Luke x. 18, ‘I beheld Satan, 8s 





























The Book ot Job stands, in any case, alone on the | uing, fall from heaven.” This may refer ot 
basis of “ natural religion,” apart from the gradual | fact of his original fall ; but, i There rae ao the 


nothing of its cause or meth ; 
ones already quoted (John viii. 44); but bere” 
seems likely the ae — a the beginning 
his action upon man. Perhaps the . 

has any aie: is 1 Tim. iii. 6, “ lest being ve 
up by pride he fall into the eondemnai™ ue 
devil.” It is concluded from this that Pre’ || 
the cause of the devil’s condemnation. | age 
these points are passed by almost Ip ence, ced 
ture describes to us distinctly the moral malt’ © 
the Evil One. This is no matter of barred sm 
ation to those who, by yielding %& ee eae 
come the ‘children of Satan,” instead oo 

of God.” The ideal slLineairy is made ae th 
three t moral attributes 0! i 
and Parity or Holiness ; combined wit gee . 
which is the natura] temper of ae : 
pendent creature, the spilt of Fai 


and orderly evolutions of the Mosaic revelation. In 
it, for the first time, we find a distinct mention of 
“Satan,” the “adversary” of Job. But it is im- 
portant to remark the emphatic stress laid on his 
subordinate position, on the absence of all bit deleg- 
ated power, of all terror, and all grandeur in his 
character. It is especially remarkable that no power 
of spiritual influence, but only a power over out- 
ward circumstanoes, is attributed to him. The 
Captivity brought the Israelites face to face with 
the great dualism of the Persian mythology, the 
conflict of Ormuzd with Ahriman, the co-ordinate 
Spirit of Evil. Iu the books written after the 
Captivity we have again the name of ‘ Satan” 
twice mentioned (1 Chr. xxi. 1; Zech. iii. 1, 2); 
but it is confessed by all that the Satan of Scrip- 
ture bears no resemblance to the Persian Ahriman. 
His subordination and inferiority are as strongly 
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accordingly, that the opposites of these qualities are 
dwelt upon as the churacteristics of the devil. 


(U.) His PowER AND ACTION.—The power of 


Satan over the scul is represented as exercised 
either directly or by his instruments. His direct 
influence over the soul is simply that of a powerful 
and evil nature on those in whom lurks the germ 
of the same evil, differing from the influence exer- 
cised by a wicked man in degree rather than in 
kind; but it has the power of acting by suggestion 
of thoughts, without the medium of action or 
words—a power which is only in very slight de- 
gree exercised by men upon each other. This influ- 
ence is spoken of in Scripture in the strongest 
terms, as a real external influence, correlative to, 
bat not to be confounded with, the existence of evil 
vithin. Yet at the same time it is to be observed 
that its language is very far from countenancing, 
even for a moment, the horrors of the Manichaean 
theory. The influence of Satan is always spoken 
of as temporary and limited, subordinated to the 


Divine counsel, and broken by the Incarnate Son of 
God. It is brought out visibly, in the form of 


possession, in the earthly life of our Lord, only 
in order that it may give the opportunity of His 
triumph. The history of the Book of Job shows 
plainly, what is elsewhere constantly implied, that 
Satanic influence is permitted in order to be over- 
ruled to good, to teach humility, and therefore faith. 
The mystery of the existence of evil 1 left unex- 
plained, but its present subordination and future 
extinction are familiar truths, So accordingly, on 
the other hand, his power is spoken of as capable 
of being resisted by the will of man, when aided 
by the grace of God. Besides his own direct in- 
fluence, the Scripture discloses to us the fact that 
Satan is the leader of a host of evil spirits or angels 
who share his evil work, and for whom the “ ever- 
lasting fire is prepared”? (Matt. xxv. 41). Of their 
origin and fall we know no more than of his, for 
they cannot be the same as the fallen and imprisoned 
angels of 2 Pet. ii. 4, and Jude 6; but one passage 
(Matt. xii. 24-26) identifies them distinctly with 
the Bayudvia (A. V. “ devils”) who had power to 
possess the souls of men. They are mostly spoken 
of in Scripture in reference to possession ; but in 
Eph, vi. 12, they are described in various lights, as 
principalities,’ “ powers,” ‘rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world,” and ‘spiritual powers of 
wickedness in heavenly places” (or “ things ’’) ; 
and in all as ‘* wrestling” agamst the soul of man. 
In Rev. xii. 7-9, they are spoken of as fighting with 
“the dragon, the old serpent called the devil and 
Satan,” against ‘* Michael and his angels,” and as 
cast, out of’ heaven with their chief. Taking all 
these passages together, we find them sharing the 
enmity to God and man implied in the name and 
nature of Satan; but their power and action are 
but little dwelt upon in comparison with his, But 
the Evil One is not only the “ prince of the demons,” 
but also he is called the ‘‘ prince of this world,” in 
John xii. 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 11, and even the “ god 
of this world” in 2 Cor. iv. 4; the two expres- 
sions being united in Eph. vi. 12. This power he 
claimed for himself, as a delegated authority, in 
the temptation of our Lord (Luke iv. 6); and the 
temptation would have been unreal had he spoken 
altogether falsely. It implies another kind of in- 
direct influenve exercised through earthly instru- 
ments. There are some indications in Scripture 
of the exercise of this power through inanimate 
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instruments, of an influence over the powers of 
nature, and what men call the “ chances” of life. 
Most of all is this indirect action of Satan mani- 
fested in those who deliberately mislead and tempt 
men. The method of his action is best discerned 
by an examination of the title by which he is de- 
signated in Scripture. He is called emphatically 
6 8:dBoros, “the devil.” The derivation of the 
word in itself implies only the endeavour to break 
the bonds between others, and “set them at vari- 
ance;” but common usage adds to this general 
sense the special idea of ‘setting at variance by 
slander.’ In the application of the title to Satan, 
both the general and special senses should be kept 
in view. His general object is to break the bonds 
of communion ‘between God and man, and the 
bonds of truth and love which bind men to each 
other, The slander of God to man is seen best in 
the words of Gen. iii. 4,5. They attribute selfish- 
ness and jealousy to the Giver of all good. The 
slander of man to Ged is illustrated by the Book 
of Job (Job i. 9-11, ii. 4, 5). In reference to it, 
Satan is called the ‘ adversary”’ of man in 1 Pet. 
vy. 8, and represented in that character in Zech. iii. 
1,2; and more plainly still designated in Rev. xii. 
10, as “the accuser of our brethren, who accused 
them before our God day and night.” It is diffi- 


cult for us to understand what can be the need of 
accusation, or the power of slander, under the all- 
searching eye of God. But these points, important 
as they are, are of less moment than the disclosure 


of the method of Satanic action upon the heart itself. 
It may be summed up in two words—Temptation 


and Possession. The subject of temptation is illus- 


trated, not only by abstract statements, but also by 
the record of the temptations of Adam and of our 
Lord. It is expressly laid down (as in James i. 
9-4) that ‘‘ temptation,” properly so called, 4. ¢. 
“trial,” is essential to man, and is accordingly or- 
dained for him and sent to him by God (as in Gen. 
xxii. 1). Man's nature is progressive; his facul- 
ties, which exist at first only in capacity, must be 
brought out to exist in actual etliciency by free 
exercise. His appetites and passions need to be 
checked by the reason and conscience, and this 
need constitutes a trial. Besides this, the will itself 


delights in independence of action. The need of 


giving up the individual will, freely and by convice 


tion, so as to be in harmony with the will of God, 


is a still severer trial. It is this tentability of 
man, even in his original nature, which is repre- 
sented in Scripture as giving scope to the evil action 
of Satan. He is called the ‘‘ tempter” (as in Matt. 
iv. 3; 1 Thess. iii, 5). He has power, first, to 
present to the appetites or passions their objects in 
vivid and captivating forms ; ‘and next, to act upon 
the false desire of the will for independence. It is a 
power which can be resisted, because it is under the 
control and overruling power of God (1 Cor. x. 13; 
James iv. 7, &c.). It is exercised both negatively 
and positively. Its negative exercise is referred to 
in the parable of the sower. Its positive exercise is 
set forth in the parable of the wheat and the tares, 
This exercise of the Tempter’s power is possible, 
even against a sinless nature. We see this in the 
Temptation of our Lord. But in the temptation of 
a fallen nature Satan has a greater power. Every 
sin committed makes a man the “servant of sin 
for the future (John viii. 34; Rom. vi. 16): it 
therefore creates in the spirit of man a positive 
tendency to evil, which sympathises with, aud aids, 
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the temptation of the Evil One. This is a fact re- | his strength and activity (2Sam. i. 23), and like 
cognised by experience. It is this which St. Paul | the Homeric heroes, of gigantic stature, taller by 
calls “a law,” te, an external power “of sin" | head and shoulders than the rest of the people, and 
over man, bringing the inner man into captivity of that kind of beauty denoted by the Hebrew word 
‘Rom. vii. 14-24), Its power is broken by the | ‘ good” (1 Sam, ix. 2), and which caused him to 
Atonement and the gift of the Spirit, but yet not | be compared to the gazelle, * the gazelle of Israel.” 
completely cast out. It is to this spiritual power | The birthplace of Saul is not expressly mentioned ; 
of evil, the tendency to falsehood, cruelty, pride, | but, as Zelah was the place of Kish’s sepulchre 
and unbelief, independently of any benefits to be | (2 Sam, xxi), it was probably his native village, 
derived from them, that Satan is said to appeal in | His father, Kish, was a powerful and wealthy chief 
tempting us. This twofold power of temptation though the family to which he belonged was of 
is frequently referred to in Scripture, as exercised, little importance (ix. 1, 21). A portion of his 
chiefly by the sugvestion of evil thoughts, but occa- | property consisted of a drove of asses. In search of 
sionally by the delegated power of Satan over out- these asses, gone astray on the mountains, he seat 
ward circumstances. The subject itself is the most | his son Saul, accompanied by a servant, who acted 
startling form of the mystery of evil; it is one on also as a guide and guardian of the young nan 
which, from our ignorance of the connexion of the | (ix. 3-10). It was while prosecuting this adventure 
First Cause with Second Causes in nature, and of | that Saul met with Samuel for the first time. A 
the process of origination of human thought, expe- Divine intimation had indicated to him the approach 
rience can hardly be held’ to be competent either | and the future destiny of the youthful Beujamite 
to confirm or to oppose the testimony of Scripture. | Surprised at his language, but still obeying his call, 
On the subject of Possession see DEMONIACS. they ascended to the high place, and in the inn or 
Sathrabu‘zanes. SHETHARBOZNAI (1 Esd. vi, | caravanserai at the top found thirty or (LXX,, and 
3,7, 27). Joseph.) seventy guests assembled, amongst whont 
Satyrs (Heb. séirim), the rendering in the A. V.| they took the chief place. In anticipation of some 
of the above-named plural noun, which, having the distinguished stranger, Samuel had bade the cock 
meaning of “hairy” or “rough,” is frequently ap- | reserve a boiled shoulder, from which Saul, as the 
plied to “ he-goats ;” the Séi'im, however, of Is. xiii. | chief guest, was bidden to tear off the first morel, 
21, and xxxiv. 14, where the prophet predicts the They then descended to the city, and a bed was 
desolation of Babylon, have, probably, no allusion, to prepared fer Saul on the housetop. At daybreac 
any species of gout. whether wild or tame, Accord- | Samuel roused him. They descended agnin to the 
ing to the old versions, and nearly all the com- skirts of the town, and there (the servant having 
mentators, our own translation is correct, and left them) Samuel poured over Saul’s head the con- 
Satyra, that is, demons of woods and desert places, secrated oil, and with a kiss of salutation wae 
half men and half goats (comp. Lev. xvii. 7; 2 Chr. | to him that he was to be the ruler and 
xi. 15). ‘The opinion held by Michaelis and Lich- deliverer of the nation (ix. 25-x. 1). From j 
tenstein, that the Séirim probably denote some | momenta new life dawned upon him. He retum 
species of ape, has been sanctioned by Hamilton | by a route which, like that of his search, it is sane 
Smith in Kitto’s Cyc. That some species of Cyno-| sible to make out distinctly ; and at every ey 
cephalus (dog-faced baboon) was an animal that homeward it was confirmed by the incidents # és 
entered into the theology of the ancient Egyptians, | according to Samuel’s prediction, awaited him ia 
is evident from the monuments and from what| 10). ‘This is what may be called the private, He er 
Horapollo has told us. The other explanation, how- | view of his call, The outer call, which is te : 
ever, has the sanction of Gesenius, Bochart, Rosen- | independently’ of the other, was as han 
muller, Pukhurst, Maurer, Fiirst, and others. assembly was convened by Samuel at ene : 
Saul, more accurately SHAUL, The name of | lots were cast to find the tribe and the joao a 
various persons in the Sacred History-L Saul) was to produce the king. Saul was nam seit 
of Kehoboth by the River was one of the early kings | by a Divine intimation, found bid in the al oe 
of Edom, and successor of Samlah (Gen. xxxvi. 37, | baggage which surrounded the ae “bli 
38). In 1 Chr. i. 48 he is called SHAUL.—2. The | 17-24). His stature at once conciliated cha 
first king of Israel. There is a contradiction be- feeling, and for the first time the shout ns Slee 
tween the pedigree in 1 Sam. ix. 1, xiv. 51, which afterwards so often repeated in modern ae a 
represents Sant and Abner as the grandsons of Abiel, | live the king ” (x, 23-24), and he return ae 
and 1 Chr. viii. 33, ix. 39, which represents them | native Gibeah. He was (having ge jie 
as his great-grandsons. If we adopt the more ela- | turned to his private life) on his way ceil 
borate pedigree in the Chronicles, we must suppose 
either that a Jink has been dropped between biel 


his herd of’ oxen, when he heard one 
and Kish, in 1 Sam, ix. 1, or that the elder 


lamentations in the city of Gibeaa, such as ok i 
Eastern towns the arrival of a great calamity. 
Kish, the son of Abiel (1 Chr. iv. 36), has been 
confounded with the younger Kish, the son of 


was the tidings of the threat issued by Nahash bag 
Ner (1 Chr. ix. 39), The pedigree in 1 Chr. viti. 


of Ammon aguinst Jabesh Gilead. 
the Lord Sean him,” ason the ancient Juise 
is not free from confusion, as it omits amongst the 
sons of Abiel, Ner, who in 1 Chr. ix. 36 is the filth 


The shy, retiving nature which we have observe’ 
son, and who in both is made the father of Kish. Lug ere 
His character is in part illu-trated by the fierce, (or seventy, LXX.) thousand from ane 

Jabesh was rescued. The effect was ns 
new systems in which he tound himself involved. | was demanded— but sefused by Saul, ane 5.13). 
To this we must add a taint of madness, which | archy was inaugurated ancW at 


vanished never to return, ‘Three Ao - ae 

hundred thousand followed from Israel, acid 

wayward, fitful nature of tne tribe, and in part, users 

accounted for by the struggle between the old and { on the people—the punishment of the murmi"” 

cee nding 1 

broke out in violent frenzy at times, leaving him | It shoul be, however, observed that acce ae 
with long lucid intervals, He was remaikuble for | 1 Sam, xii. 12, the affair of N a 
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occasioned the election of Saul. He becomes king of 
Isrnel. But he still so far resembles the earlier 
Judges, as to be virtually king only of his own 
tribe, Benjamin, or of the immediate neighbour- 
hood, Alimost all his exploits are confined to this 
circle of territory or associations, Samuel, who 
had up to this time been still named as ruler with 
Saul (xi. 7, 12, 14), now withdrew, and Saul be- 
came the acknowledged chief. In the 2nd year of 
his reign, he began to organise an attempt to shake 
off the Philistine yoke which pressed on his country ; 
not least on his own tribe, where a Philistine officer 
had long been stationed even in his own field (x. 5, 
xiii, 3). An army of 3000 was formed, which he 
soon afterwards gathered together round him; and 
Jonathan, apparently with his sanction, rose against 
the officer and slew him (xiii. 2-4). This roused 
the whole force of the Philistine nation against him. 
The spirit of Israel wascompletely broken. In this 
crisis, Saul, now on the very contines of his kingdom 
at Gilgal, found himselt in the position long before 
described by Samuel ; longing to exercise his royal 
right of sacrifice, syet deterred by his sense of obe- 
dience to the Prophet. At last on the 7th day, he 
could wait no Jonger, but just after the sacrifice was 
completed Samuel arrived, and pronounced the first 
curse, on his impetuous zeal (xiii. 5-14), Mean- 
while the adventurous exploit of Jonathan at Mich- 
mash brought on the crisis which ultimately drove 
the Philistines back to their own territory. It was 
signalised by two remarkable incidents in the life of 
Saul. -One was the first appearance of his maduess 
in the rash vow which all but cost the life of his 
son (1 Sam. xiv. 24, 44). The other was the 
erection of his first altar, built either tu celebrate 
the victory, or to expiate the savage feast of the 
Jamished people (xiv. 35). The expulsion of the Phi- 
listines (although not entirely cumpleted, xiv. 52) 
at once placed Saul in a position higher than that of 
any previous ruler of Israel. The warlike character 
of his reign naturally still predominated, and he 
was now able to attack the neighbouring tribes of 
Moab, Ammon, Edom, Zobah, and finally Amalek 
(xiv. 47), The war with Amalek is twice related, 
first briefly (xiv. 48), and then at length (xv. 1-9). 
Its chief connexion with Saul’s history lies in the 
disobedience to the prophetical command of Samuel ; 
shown in the sparing of the king, and the retention 
of the spoil. ‘This secon act of disobedience called 
down the second cuise, and the first distinct intim- 
ation of the tiansference of the kingdom to a rival. 
. The struggle between Samuel and Saul in their final 
parting is indicated by the rent of Samuel's robe of 
state, as he tears himeelt’ away from Saul’s grasp 
(for the gesture, see Joseph. Ant. vi. 7, § 5), and 
by the long mourning of Samuel for the separa- 
tion — “Samuel mourned for Saul.” ‘“ How 
long wilt thou mourn for Saul?” (xiv. 35, xvi. 
1.) The rest ot’ Saul's life is one long tragedy. 
The frenzy, which had given indications of itself 
before, now at times took almost entire possession 
of him. It is described in mixed phrases as “an 
evil spirit of God’ (much as we might speak 
of “religious madness ’’), which, when it came 
pon him, almost choked or strangled him from its 
Violence. In this crisis David was recommended to 
him by one of the young men of his guard. From 

18 time forward their lives are blended together. 
[Davrp.] In Saul’s better moments he never lost 
the Strong affection which he had contracted for 
David. Occasionally too his prophetical gift re- 
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turned, blended with his madness (xix. 24). But 
his acts of fierce, wild zeal increased. At last the 
monarchy itself, which he had raised up, broke 
down under the weakness of its head. The Philis- 
tines re-entered the country, and with their chariots 
and horses ocenpied the plain of Esdiaelon. Their 
camp was pitched on the southern slope of the 
range now called Little Hermon, by Shunem. On 
the opposite side, on Mount Gilboa, wis the Israelite 
army, clinging as usual to the heights which were 
their safetv. It was near the spring of Gideon’s 
encampment, hence called the spring of Harod or 
“trembling "—and now the name assumed an evil 
omen, and the heart of the king as he pitched his 
camp there “ trembled exceedingly ” (1 Sam. xxviii. 
5). In the loss of all the usual means of consulting 
the Divine Will, he determined, with that wayward 
mixture of superstition and religion which marked 
his whole career, to apply to one of the necro- 
mancers who had escaped his persecution. She was 
a woman living at Endor, on the other sile of Little 
Hermon. According to the Heb:ew tradition men- 
tioned by Jerome, she was the mother of Abner. 
Volumes have been written on the question, whether 
in the scene that tullows we are to understand an 
imposture ora real apparition of Samuel. At this 
distance of time it is impossible to determine the 
relative amount of fraud or of reality, though the 
obvious meaning of the narrative itselt’ tends to 
the hypothesis of some kind of apparition. She 
recognises the disguised king first by the appearance 
ot Samuel, seemingly from his threatening aspect 
or tone as towards his enemy. Saul apparently 
saw nothing, but listened to her description of a. 
god-like figure of an aged man, wrapped round with 


the royal or sacred robe. On hearing the denunci- 


ation, which the apparition conveyed, Sau) fell the 
whole length of his gigantic stature (see xxviii. 20, 
margin) on the ground, and remained motionless 
till the woman and his servants forced him to eat. 
The next day the battle came on, and according to 
Josephus, perhaps according to the spirit of the 
sacred narrative, his cournge and self-devotion re- 
turned. The Israelites were driven up the side of 
Gilboa. The three sons of Saul were slain (1 Sam. 
xxxi, 2). Saul himself with his armour-bearer was 
pursued by the archers and the charioteers of the 
enemy (1 Sam. xxxi, 3; 2 Sam. i, 6). He was 
wounded. His shield was cast away (2 Sam. i. 21). 
According to one account, he tell upon his own 
sword (1 Sam, xxxi. 4). According to another ac- 
count, an Amalekite came up at the moment of his 
death-wound, and found him “ fallen,’ but Ieaning 
on his spear (2 Sam. i. 6, 10), The dizziness of 
death was gathered over him (LXX., 2 Sam. i. 9), 
but he was still alive; and he was, at his own re- 
quest, put out of his pain by the Amalckite, who 
took off his royal diadem and biacelet, and carried 
the news to avid (2 Sam. i. 7-10). The body on 
being found by the Philistines was stripped, and 
decapitated, The armour was sent into the Philis- 
tine cities, as if in retribution for the spoliation of 
Goliath, and finally deposited in the temple of 
Astarte, apparently in the neighbouring Canaan- 
itish city ot Bethshan ; and over the walls of the 
same city was hung the naked headless corpse, with 
those of his three sons (ver. 9, 10). The head was 
deposited (probably at Ashdod) in the temple of 
Dagon (1 Chr. x. 10), The corpse was removed 
from Bethshan by the gratitude of the inhabitants 
of Jabesh-gilead, who came over the Jordan by 
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night, carried off the bodies, burnt them, and buried 
them under the tamarisk at Jabesh (1 Sam. xxxi. 13). 
Thence, after the lapse of several years, his. ashes 
and those of Jonathan were removed by David to 
their ancestral sepulchre at Zelah in Benjamin 
(2 Sam. xxi.'14).<-8. The Jewish name of St. PAUL. 
This was the most distinguished name in the genea- 
logies of the tribe of Benjamin, to which the Apostle 
felt some pride in belonging (Rom. xi. 1; Phil. iii. 
5). Nothing certain is known about the change ot 
the Apostle’s name from Saul to Paul (Acts xiii. 9). 
Two chief conjectures prevail concerning the change. 
(1.) That of Jerome and Augustine, that the name 
was derived from SERGIUS PAULUS, the first of his 
Gentile converts. (2.) That which appears due to 
Lightfoot, that Paulus was the Apostle’s Roman 
name as a citizen of Tarsus, naturally adopted into 
common use by his biographer when his labours 
among the heathen commenced. 

Sav'aran, an erroneous form of the title Avaran, 
borne by Eleazar the son of Mattathias (1 Macc. 
vi. 43). 

Savi'as. Uzzi the ancestor of Ezra (1 Esd. viii. 2). 

Saw. Egyptian saws, so far as has yet been dis- 
covered, were single-handed, though St. Jerome has 
been thought to allude to circular saws, As is the 
case in modern Oriental saws, the teeth usually in- 
cline towards the handle, instead of away from it 
like ours, They have, in most cases, bronze blades, 
apparently attached to the handles by leathern 
thongs, but some of those in the British Museum 
have their blades let into them like our knives. A 
double-handed ivon saw has been found at Nimrfd. 
No evidence exists of the use of the saw applied to 
stone in Egypt, nor without the double-handed saw 
does it seem likely that this should be the case; 
but we read of sawn stones used in the Temple 
(1 K. vii. 9). The saws “ under ” or “ in” which 
David is said to have placed his captives were of 
iron. The expression in 2 Sam. xii. 31, does not 
necessarily imply torture, but the word “ cut” 
in 1 Chr. xx. 3, can hardly be understood otherwise. 

Scape-goat. [ATONEMENT, Day OF.] 

Scarlet. (Covouns. ] 

Sceptre. The Hebrew term shébet, like its Greek 
equivalent oxjjrrpoy, and our derivative sceptre, 
originally meant a rod or staff. 1t was thence spe- 
cifically applied to the shepherd’s crook (Lev. xxvii. 
32; Mic. vii. 14), and to the wand or sceptre of a 
ruler. The use of the staff as a symbol of authority 
was not confined to kings; it might be used by any 
leader, as instanced in Judg. v. 14, where for “‘ pen 
of the writer,’ as in the A. V., we should read 
“ sceptre of the leader.” The allusions to it are all 
of a metaphorical character, and describe it simply 
as one of the insignia of supreme power (Gen. xlix. 
10; Num, xxiv. 17; Ps. xlv. 6; Is. xiv. 53 Am. 
i. 5; Zech. x. 11; Wisd.x. 14; Bar. vi. 14). We 
are consequently unable to describe the article from 
any Biblical notices; we may infer that it was 
probably made of wood. The sceptre of the Persian 
monarch is described as ‘‘ golden,” .¢, probably of 
massive gold (Ksth. iv, 11). A carved ivory staff 
discovered at Nimrfid is supposed to have been a 
sceptre. 

Sco'va. A Jew residing at Ephesus at the time 
of St. Paul's second visit to, that town (Acts xix. 
14-16). He is described as a “ high-priest,” either 
as having exercised the office at Jerusalem, or as 
being chief of one of the twenty-four classes. 

Bcience. In the A. V. this word occurs anly in 
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Dan. i. 4, and 1 Tim. vi. 20. Its use in Dan. i. 4 
is probably to be explained by the number of syno- 
nymous words in the verse, forcing the translators 
to look out for diversified equivalents in English, 
Why it should have been chosen for 1 Tim. vi. 20 
is not so obvious. Its effect is injurious, as leading 
the reader to suppose that St. Paul is speaking of 
something else than the “ knowledge” of which both 
the Judaizing and the mystic sects of the Apostolic 
age continually boasted, against which he so urgently 
warns men (1 Cor. viii. 1, 7), the counterfeit of 
the true knowledge which he prizes so highly 
(1 Cor, xii. 8, xiii. 2; Phil. i, 9; Col. iii. 10). A 
natural perversion of the meaning of the text has 
followed from this translation. 

Scorpion (Heb. ‘akrdd). The well-known animal 
of that name, belonging to the class Arachnida and 
order Pulmonaria, which is twice mentioned in the 
O. T, (Deut. viii. 15; Ez. ii. 6), and four times in 
the N. T. (Luke x. 19, xi. 12; Rev. ix. 3, 10}. 
The wilderness of Sinai is especially alluded to » 
being inhabited by scorpions at the time of the 
exodus, and to this day these animals are common 
in the same district, as well as in some parts of 
Palestine. Ehrenberg enumerates five species 3s 
occurring near Mt. Sinai, some of which are found 
also in the Lebanon. Scorpions are generally found 
in dry and in dark places, under stones and in ruins, 
chiefly in warm climates. They are carnivorous ia 
their habits, and move along in a threatening sth- 
tude with the tail elevated. The sting, which is 
situated at the extremity of the tail, has at its base 
a gland that secretes a poisonous fluid, whieh is 
discharged into the wound by two minute orifices 
at its extremity. In hot climates the sting often 
occasions much suffering, and sometimes alarming 
symptoms. The “scorpions” of 2 K, xi. 11, 
2 Chr, x. 11, 14, have clearly no allusion whatever 
to the animal, but to some instrument of scourging 
—unless indeed the expression is a mere figure. 
Celsius thinks the “ scorpion” scourge Was the spiny 
stem of what the Arabs call Hedet, the Solanum 
melongena, var. esculentum, egg-plant. 
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The punishment of scounging ¥% 
case 
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rescribed by the Law in the | a 
pond wean’ guilty of unchastity, a3 cry 
the case of both the guilty persons ( an Barn 
The instrument of punishment 10 ancien es 
as it is also in modern times general ie of th 
was usually the stick, applied to shod the coF 
feet—bestinado. Under the Roman me 
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prit was stripped, stretched with cords or thongs 
on a frame, and beaten with rods. 

Soreech-owl (OwL.| 

Scribes ‘Heb. séphertm). 1. Name.—(1.) Three 
meanings are connected with the verb sdphar, the 
root of Sépherim—(1) to write, (2) to set in order, 
(3) to count. The explanation of the word has 
been referred to each of these. The Séphertm 
were so called because they wrote out the Law, 
or. because they classified and arranged its pre- 
cepts, or because they counted with scrupulous 
minuteness every clause and letter it contained. 
The traditions of the Scribes, glorying in their own 
achievements, were in favour of the last of these 
etymologies, The second fits in best with the 
military functions connected with the word in the 
earlier stages of its history. The authority of most 
Hebrew scholars is with the first. The Greek equi- 
valent answers to the derived rather than the ori- 
ginal meaning of the word. The -ypaupareds of a 
Greek state was not the mere writer, but the keeper 
and registrar of public documents (Thuc. iv. 118, 
vii.10; so in Acts xix. 35). (2.) The uame of 
KImRJATH-SEPHER (Josh. xv. 15; Judg. i. 12) 
may possibly connect itself with some early use of 
the title. In the song of Deborah (Judg. v. 14) the 
word appears to point to military functions of some 
kind. The “pen of the writer” of the A.V. is 
probably the rod or sceptre of the commander num- 
bering or marshalling his troops. Three men are 
mentioned as successively filling the office of Scribe 
under David and Solomon (2 Sam. viii. 17, xx. 
25; 1K. iv. 8), We may think of them as the 
king's secretaries, writing his letters, drawing up 
his decrees, managing his finances (comp. 2 K. xii. 
10). At a later period the word again connects 
itself with the act of numbering the military forces 
of the country (Jer. lii, 25, and probably Is. xxxiii. 
18). Other associations, however, began to gather 
round it about the same period. ‘The zeal of Heze- 
kiah led him to foster the growth of a body of men 
whose work it was to transcribe old records, or to 
put in writing what had been handed down orally 
(Prov. xxv. 1). To this period accordingly belongs 
the new significance of the title. It no longer de- 
signates only an officer of the king’s court, but a 
class, students and interpreters of the Law, boasting 
of their wisdom (Jer. viii. 8). (3.) The seventy 
years of the Captivity gave a fresh glory to the 
name. The exiles would be anxious above all things 
to preserve the sacred books, the laws, the hymns, 
the prophecies of the past. The words of Ezr. vii. 
10 describe the high ideal of the new office. The 
Scribe is “to seek the law of the Lord and to do 
it, and to teach in Israel statutes and judgments.” 
(4.) Of the time that followed we have but scanty 
records. The Scribes’ office apparently became 
More and more prominent. They appear as,a dis- 
tinct class, “the families of the Scribes,” with a 
local habitation (1 Chr. ii. 55). They compile, as 
in the two Books of Chronicles, excerpta and epi- 
tomes of larger histories (1 Chr. xxix. 29; 2 Chr. 
Ix. 29).—-Il. Development of Doctrine,—(1.) It is 
characteristic of the Scribes of this period that, with 
the exception of Ezra and Zadok (Neh. xiii. 13), 
we have no record of their names. A later age 
honoured them collectively as the men of the Great 
Synagogue. Never, perhaps, was so important a 
work done so silently. In the words of later Juda- 
ism they devoted themselves to the Mikra (s. ¢. re- 
citation, reading, as in Neh. viii. 8), the careful 
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study of the text, and laid down rules for transcrib- 
ing it with the most scrupulous precision. (2.) A 
saying is ascribed to Simon the Just (B.C. 300-290), 
which embodies the principle on which they had 
acted, and enables us to trace the next stage of the 
growth of their system. ‘ Our fathers have tanght 
us,” he said, “ three things, to be cautious in judg- 
ing, to train many scholars, and to set a fence about 
the Law.” They wished to make the Law of Moses 
the rule of life for the whole nation and for indi- 
vidual men. The Jewish teacher could recognise 
no principles beyond the precepts of the Law. (3.) 
The result showed that, in this as in other instances, 
the idolatry of the letter was destructive of the 
very reverence in which it had originated. Step by 
step the Scribes were led to conclusions at which 
we may believe the earlier representatives of the 
order would have started back with horror. Deci- 
sions on fresh questions were accumulated into a 
complex system of casuistry. The new precepts, 
still transmitted orally, more precisely fitting in to 
the circumstances of men’s lives than the old, came 
practically to take their place. The right relation 
of moral and ceremonial Jaws was not only forgotten, 
but absolutely inverted. (4.) Here it will be 
enough to notice what way the teaching of the 
Scribes in our Lord's time was making tu that 
result. Their first work was to report the decisions 
of previous Rabbis. These were the Husachoth (the 
current precepts of the schools )—precepts binding on 
the conscienve. A new code, a second Corpus Juris, 
the Mishna, grew out of them. The anecdotes of 
the schools or courts of law, the obiter dicta of 
Rabbis, the wildest fubles of Jewish superstition 
(Tit. i. 14), were brought in, and the Gemaru 
(completeness) filled up the measure of the Insti- 
tutes of Rabbinic Law. The Mishna and the Gemara 
together were known as the Talmud (instruction:. 
(5.) Side by side with this was a development in 
another direction. The sacred books were not studied 
as a code of laws only. To search into their menn- 
ing had from the first belonged to the ideal office 
of the Scribe. But here also the book suggested 
thoughts which could not logically be deduced fiom 
it. The fruit of the effort to find what was not 
there appears in the Midrashim (searchings, inves- 
tigations) on the several books of the O. T. The 
process by which the meaning, moral or mystical, 
was elicited, was known as Huguda (saying, opinion. 
There was obviously no assignable limit to sich a 
process. But there lay a stage higher even than 
the Hagada. The mystical school of interpretation 
culminated in the Kabbala (reception, the received 
doctrine). Every letter, every number, became 
pregnant with mysteries.—=I11. History.—(1.) Tne 
names of the earlier scribes passed away. as his 
been said, unrecorded, Simon the Just circ. 1.C. 
300-290) appears as the last of the meu of th: 
Great Synagogue, the beginner of a vew pei od. 
The memorable names of the times that follow«!— 
Antigonus of Socho, Zadok, Boéthos — connect them- 
selves with the rise of the first oppos ton to toe 
traditional system which was growing up. The 
tenet of the Sndducees, however, never commaniled 
the adhesion of more thao a small minority, It 
tended by maintaining the sufficiency of the letter 
of the Law, to destroy the very occupation of a 
Scribe, and the class, as such, belonged to the pnity 
of its opponents. The words Scribes” and “ Pha- 
risees’’ were bound together by the closest possible 
alliance (Matt, xxiii. passim ; Luke v, 30). To 
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understand their relation to each other in our Lord’s | Hillel had as his colleague Menahem, probably the 
g ar iba 

time, or their connexion with His life and teach- | same as the Essene Manaen of Josephus, He, how- 
ing, we must look back to what is known of the five | ever, was tempted hy the growing power of Herod, 
pairs of teachers who represented the scribal suc- | and, with a large number of his followers, aban- 
cession. (2.) The two names that stand first in doned at once their calling as Scribes and ther 
order are Joses ben-Joezer, a priest, and Joses | habits of devotion. The place thus vacant was soon 
ben-Jochanan (circ. B.C. 140-130). The precepts | filled by Shammai. The two were held in nearly 
ascribed to them indicate a tendency to a greater | equal honour, One, in Jewish lafiguage, was the 
elaboration of all rules connected with ceremonial | Nasi, the other the Ab-beth-din of the Sanhedrim, 
detilement. The brave struggle with the Syrian | They did not teach, however, as their predecessors 
kings had turned chiefly on questions of this nature, had done, in entire harmony with each other, Within 
and it was the wish of the two teachers to prepare | the party of the Pharisees, within the order of the 
the people for any future conflict by founding a | Scribes, there came for the first time to be two 
fraternity (the Chaberim, or associates) bound to schools with distinctly opposed tendencies, one vebe- 
the strictest observance of the Law. (3.) Joshua | mently, rigidly orthodox, the other orthodox also, 
ben-Perachiah and Nithai of Arbela were contem- | but with an orthodoxy which, in the language of 
porary with John Hyrcanus (circ. B.C. 135-108), | modern politics, might be classed as Liberal Con- 
and enjoyed his favour till towards the close of his | servative. The points on which they differed were 
reign, when caprice or interest led him to pass over | almost innumerable. In most of them, questions 
to the camp of the Sadducees, (4.) The secession | as to the causes and degrees of uncleanuess, 33 to 
of Hyrcanus involved the Pharisees, and therefore | the law of contracts or of wills, we can find little 
the Scribes as a class, in difficulties, and a period of | or no interest. Ou the former class of subjects the 
confusion followed. The meetings of the Sanhedrim | school of Shammui represented the extremest dere- 
were suspended or became predominantly Sadducean. | lopment of the Pharisaic spirit. (7.) The teaching 
Under his successor, Alexander Jannai, the influence | of Hillel showed some capacity for wider thoughts, 
of Simon ben-Shetach over the queen-mother Salome | His personal character was more loveable aud at- 
re-established for a time the ascendancy of the | tractive. While on the one side he taught as from 
Scribes. The Sanhedrim once again assembled, with | a mind well stored with the traditions of the elders, 
none to oppose the dominant Pharisaic party. The |he was, on the other, anything but a slavish fob 
yeturn of Alexander from his campaign against | lower of those traditions. He was the first to hv 
Gaza again turned the tables. Eight hundred Pha- | down principles for an equitable construction of the 
risees took refuge in a fortress, were besieged, taken, | Law with a dialectic precision which seems almost 
and put to death. Joshua ben-Perachiah, the vener- | to imply Greek culture. The genial character of 
able head of the order, was driven into exile. The | the man comes out in some of his saylogs, which 
Sadducees failed, however, to win the confidence of | remind us of the tone of Jesus the son of Sirach, 
the people. Qn the death of Jannai the influence | and present some faint approximations to & nd 
of his widow Alexandra was altogether on the side | teaching. (8.) The contrast showed itself in : 
of the Scribes, and Simon ben-Shetach and-Judah | conduct of the fullowers not less than in the se 
ben-Tabbai entered on their work as joint teachers. | ers. ‘The disciples of Shammai were conspicuous [00 
Under them the juristic side of the Scribe’s functions their fierceness, appealed to popular passions, na 
became prominent, Their rules turn chiefly on the | used the sword to decide their alas bale 
laws of evidence. (5.) The two that followed, | of that school grew the party of the Zealots, heret, 
Shemaiah and Abtalion, were conspicuous for another fanatical, vindictive, the Orangemen of Pharistism. 
reason. Now, for the first time, the teachers who 


Those of Hillel were like their master (comp. 49: 
sat in Moses’ seat were not even of the children of | the advice of Gamaliel, Acts Vv. 34-42), os 
Abraham. Proselytes themselves, or the sons of | gentle, tolerant, unwilling to make enemies, vie 
proselytes, their pre-eminence in the knowledge | to let things take their course. One act ful 
of the Law raised them to this office. The lot of | pose upon the proselyte from Ne ened 
these two also was cast upon evil days. They had | burden of the Law, the other that he § r 
courage to attempt to check the rising power of | treated with some sympathy and indulgence. 
Herod in his bold defiance of the Sanhedrim. When 


Outwardly the teaching of our Lord a cute 
he showed himself to be irresistible they had the | peared to men different in many ways [om 
wisdom to submit, and were suffered to continue 


But in most of the points at issue between the two 
their work in peace. Its glory was, however, in 


ies, He must have appenred in direct Eee, 
great measure, gone. The doors of their school were | to the achool of Shanmai, in sympathy i temper 
no longer thrown open to all comers so that crowds | Hillel. So far, on the other hand, as °™ 
mignt listen to the teacher. A fixed fee had to be 


of the Hillel school was one of mere a: 
paid on entiance. On the death of Shemaiah and | to the feeling of the people, cleaving * 
Abtalion there were no qualified successors to take 


: : he 

wanting in the intuition of & higher life, - pe j 

their place. Two sons of Bethera, otherwise un- | ing of Christ must have been felt as unspar f 
known, for a time occupied it, but they were them- 


condemning it. (10.) It adds to si ore 
selves conscious of their incompetence. (6.) The | this inquiry to remember that Hillel ht i: 
name of Hillel (born circ. B.c. 112) has hardly re- according to the tradition of the Ra a ae 
ceived the notice due to it from students of the | great age of 120, and may therefore that 
Gospel history. The noblest and most genial repre- | present among the dectors of Luke !. 
sentative of his order, we may see in him the best Gamaliel, his grandson and successor, es 
fruit which the system of the Scribes was capable | head of this school during the whole of ren of the 
of producing. It is instructive to mark at once | of Christ, as well as in the early por expla 
how tar he prepared the way for the higher teach- | history of the Acts. We are thus able 
ing which was to follow, how far he inevitably fell 


Is 
; the fact, which so many passages an cael 
short of it. In the earlier days of his activity | lead us to infer, the existence all aloog 
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among the Scribes themselves, more or less disposed 
to recognise Jesus of Nazareth as a teacher.—IV. 
Education and Life. —(1.) The special training 
for a Scribe’s office began, probably, about the age 
of thirteen. According to the Pirke Aboth (v. 24) 
the child began to read the Mikra at five and the 
Mishna at ten. Three years later every Israelite 
became a child of the Law, and was bound to study 
and obey it. The great mass of men rested in the 
scanty teaching of their synagogues, in knowing 
and repeating their Tephillim, the texts inscribed on 
their phylacteries. For the boy who was destined 
by his parents, or who devoted himself, to the call- 
ing of a Scribe, something more was required. He 
made his way to Jerusalem, and applied for admis- 
sion to the school of some famous Rabbi. If he 
were poor, it was the duty of the synagogue of his 
town or village to provide for the payment of his 
fees, and in part also for his maintenance. The 
master and his scholars met, the former sitting on 
a high chair, the elder pupils on a lower bench, the 
younger on the ground, both literally ‘at his feet.” 
The class-room might be the chamber of the Temple 
set apart for this purpose, or the private school of 
the Rabbi. The education was chiefly catechetical, 
the pupil submitting cases and asking questions, the 
teacher examining the pupil (Luke ii.). Parables 
entered largely into the method of instruction. (2.) 
After a sufficient period of training, probably at the 
age of thirty, the probationer was solemnly ad- 
mitted to his office. ‘The presiding Rabbi pro- 
nounced the formula, ‘I admit thee, and thou art 
adinitted to the Chair of the Scribe,’ solemnly or- 
dained him by the imposition of hands, and gave to 
him, as the symbol of his work, tablets on which 
he was to note down the sayings of the wise, and 
the “ key of knowledge’”’ (comp. Luke xi. 52), with 
Which he was to open or to shut the treasures of 
Divine wisdom, (3.) There still remained for the 
disciple after his admission the choice of a variety 
of functions, the chances of fiilure and success. He 
might rise to high places, become a doctor of the 
law, an arbitrator in family litigations (Luke xii. 
14), the head of a school, a member of the San- 
hedrim. He might have to content himself with 
the humbler work of a transcriber, copying the 
Law and the Prophets for the use of synagogues, or 
Tephillim for that of the devout, or a notary writ- 
ing out contracts of sale, covenants of espousals, 
bills of repudiation. The position of the more for- 
tunate was of course attractive enough. (4,) In 
regard to social position there wasa like contra- 
diction between theory and practice. The older 
Scribes had had no titles; Shemaiah emphatic- 
ally warned his disciples against them. In our 
Lord’s time the passion for distinction was insati- 
able, Drawing to themselves, as they did, nearly 
all the energy and thought of Judaism, the close 
hereditary caste of the priesthood was powerless to 
Compete with them. Unless the priest became a 

also, he remained in obscurity. (5.) The 
character. of the order was marked under these 
influences by a deep, incuruble hypocrisy, all the 
more perilous because, in most cases, it was uncon- 
scious. We must not infer from this that all were 
alike tainted, or that the work which they had done, 
_ the worth of their office, were not recognised 
y Him who rebuked them for their evil. 


: Scrip (Heb. yalkét), The Hebrew word thus 
ranslated appears in 1 Sam. xvii. 40, a3 a syn- 


oym for the bag in whi 
Con be. g in which the shepherds of | Poles 
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tine carried their food or other necessnries, In 
Symmnachus and the Vulg. pera, and in the mar- 
ginal reading of A. V. “scrip,” appear in 2 K, iv. 
42, for the tstklon, which in the text of the A. V. 
is translated Ausk. The scrip of the Galilean pea- 
sants was of leather, used especially to carry their 
food on a journey, and slung over their shoulders. 

Scripture. The chief facts relating to the books 
to which, individually and collectively, this title 
has been applied, will be found under BIsLE and 
Canon. It will fail within the scope of’ this 
article to trace the history of the word, and to de- 
termine its exact meaning in the language of the 
O.and N.T. (1.) It is not till the return from 
the Captivity that the word meets us with any 
distinctive force. In the earlier books we read of 
the Law, the Book of the Law. In Ex. xxxfi. 16, 
the Commandments written on the tables of testi- 
mony are said to be ‘“ the writing of God,’ but there 
is no special sense in the word taken by itself. In 
the passage from Dan. x. 21, where the A. V. has 
“the Scripture of Truth,” the words do not pro- 
bably mean more than “a true writing.” The 
thought of the Scripture as a whole is hardly to be 
found in them. ‘his first appears in 2 Chr. xxx. 
5,18 (“as it was written,” A. V.). The Greek 
word, as will be seen, kept its ground in this sense. 
A slight change passed over that of the Hebrew, 
and led to the substitution of another. The word 
céthabim (= writings), in the Jewish arrangement 
of the O. T., used for a part and not the whole of 
the O. T. (the Hagiographa; comp. BinLe). An- 
other word was therefore wanted, and it was found 
in the Aftkra (NID, Neh. viii. 8), or “ reading,” 
the thing read or recited, recitation. This accordingly 
we find as the equivalent for the collective ypapal. 
(2.) With this meaning the word -ypagrh passed into 
the language of the N. T. Used in the singular it 
is applied chiefly to this o1 that passage quoted 
from the O, T. (Mark xii. 10; John vii. 38, xiii. 
18, xix. 37; Luke iv. 21; Rom. ix. 173 Gal. iii. 8, 
&c.). In two passages of some difficulty, some 
have seen the wider, some | mars 

1.) Tlaca » Oedrvevoros im. iii. 

Se been Ua in the A. V. ‘¢ All Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God.” There is a pre- 
ponderance of authority in favour of the ren- 
dering, “ Every aes | being inspired, is also 
profitable, ...” (2.) The meaning of the ge 
nitive in waca mpopnrela ypapijs (2 Pet. i. 20) 
seems at first sight distinctly collective. ‘ Every 
prophecy of, #, ¢. contained in, the 0. T. Scrip- 
ture.” A closer examination of the passage will 
perhaps lead to a different conclusion. (3.) In the 
plural, as might be expected, the collective meaning 
is prominent. In 2 Pet. iii. 16, we find an exten- 
sion of the term to the Epistles of St. Paul; but it 
remains uncertain whether ‘the other Scriptures 
are the Scriptures of the O. T. exclusively, or in- 
clude other writings, then extant, dealing with the 
same topics. (4.) In one passage, 7a iepa yedp- 
para (2 Tim. iii, 15) answers to “ The Holy Scrip- 
tures” of the A. V. nd : 

Seyth’ian occurs in Col. iii. 11 as a generalised 
term for rude, ignorant, degraded. The same view 
of Scythian barbarism appears 10 2 Mace. iv. 47, 
and 3 Mace. vii. 5. The Scythians dwelt mostly 
on the north of the Black Sea, and the Caspian 
stretching thence indefinitely into inner Asia, and 
were regarded by the ancients as standing extreme:y 
low in point of intelligence and one 
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Scythop’olis, that is, “the city of the Scythians,” 
occurs in the A, V. of Jud. iii. 10 and 2 Mace. xii. 
29 only. Bethshean has now, like so many other 
places in the Holy Land, regained its ancient name, 
and is known as Beisdn only. A mound close to 
it on the west is called Zell Shak, in which it is 
perhaps just possible that a trace of Scythopolis 
may linger. But although there is no doubt what- 
ever of the identity of the place, there is consider- 
able difference of opinion as to the origin of the 
name, The LXX. and Pliny attribute it to the 
Scythians, who in the words of. the Byzantine his- 
torian George Syncellus, “overran Palestine, and 
took possession of Baisan, which from them is called 
Scythopolis.”” This has been in modern times gener- 
ally referred to the invasion recorded by Herodotus 
(i. 104-6), when the Scythians, after their occupa- 
tion of Media, passed through Palestine on their 
road to Egypt (about B.c. 600). Reland, however, 
discarded this explanation, and suggested that 
Scythopolis was a corruption of Succothopolis—the 
chief town of the district of Succoth. Since, how- 
ever, the objection of Reland to the historical truth 
of Herodotus is now removed, the necessity for this 
suggestion seems not to exist. Dr. Robinson sug- 
gests that, after all, City of the Scythians may be 
right; the word Scythia being used as in the N. T. 
as equivalent to a barbarian or savage. In this 
sense he thinks it may have been applied to the 
wild Arabs, who then, as now, inhabited the Ghér, 
and at times may have had possession of Bethshean. 
Scythopolis was the largest city of the Decapolis, 
and only one of the ten which lay west of Jordan. 
It was surrounded by a district of its own of the 
most abundant fertility. It became the seat of a 
Christian bishop, and its name is found in the lists 
of signatures as late as the Council of Constanti- 
nople, A.D. 536. The latest mention of it under 
the title of Scythopolis is probably that of William 
of Tyre (xxii. 16 and 26). He mentions it as if it 
was then actually so called, carefully explaining 
that it was formerly Bethshean. 

Sea. The Sea, ydm, is used in Scripture to 
denote—1. The“ gathering of the waters” (yamim), 
encompassing the land, or what we call in a more 
or Jess definite sense, “ the Ocean” (Gen. i. 2, 10); 
Deut, xxx. 13, &.). 2. Some portion of this, as 
the Mediterranean Sea (Deut. xi. 24), or the Red 
Sea (Ex. xv. 4). 3. Inland lakes, whether of salt 
or fresh water. 4. Any great collection of water, 
as the rivers Nile or Euphrates, especially in a state 
of overflow (Is. xix. 5; Am. viii. 8), The qua- 
lities or characteristics of the sea and sea-coast 
mentioned in Scripture are, 1. The sand, whose 
abundance on the coast both of Palestine and Egypt 
furnishes so many illustrations (Gen. xxii, 17, xii. 
49; Judg. vii. 12; 1 Sam. xiii. 5; 1K. iv. 20, 
29; Is, x, 22; Matt. vii. 26). 2. The shore. 3. 
Creeks or inlets. 4, Harbours. 5. Waves or bil- 
lows. It may be remarked that almost all the 
figures of speech taken from the sea in Scripture, 
refer either to its power or its danger. The place 
“where two seas met’’ (Acts xxvii. 41), may per- 
haps mean one where two currents, caused by the 
intervention of the island, met and produced an 
ot which made it desirable at once to ground the 

ip. 

Sea, Molten. In the place of the laver of the 
tabernacle, Solomon caused a laver to be cast for a 
similar purpose, which from its size was called a 
sea. It was made partly or wholly of the brass, or 
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rather copper, which had been captured by David 
from “ Tibhath and Chun, cities of Hadarezer king 
of Zobah”’ (1 K. vii. 23-26; 1 Chr. xviii. 8). Its 
dimensions were as follows:—Height, 5 cubits; 
diameter, 10 cubits; circumference, 30 cubits; 
thickness, 1 handbreadth ; and it is said to bave 
been capable of containing 2000, or according to 
2 Chr. iv. 5, 3000 baths. Below the brim there 
was a double row of “knops,” 10 (i.e, 545) ia 
each cubit. These were probably a running border 
or double fillet of tendrils, and fruits, said to be 
gourds, of an oval shape. The brim itself, or lip, 
was wrought “like the brim of 3 cup, with 
flowers of lilies,” é.¢. curved outwards like a lily 
or lotus flower. The aver stood on twelve oxen, 
three towards each quarter of the heavens, aad all 
looking outwards. It was mutilated by Ahaz, by 
being removed from its basis of oxen and placed on 
a stone base, and was finally broken up by the Assy- 
rians (2 K, xvi. 14, 17, xxv. 13). Josephus says 
that the form of the sea was hemispherical, and 
that it held 3000 baths; and he elsewhere tells us 
that the bath was equal to 72 Attic terra, or 
perpnrts = 8 gallons 5°12 pints. The question 
arises, which occurred to the Jewish writers them- 
selves, how the contents of the laver, as they are 
given in the sacred text, are to be reconciled with 
ts dimensions, The Jewish writers supposed 


it had a square hollow base for 3 cubits of its height, 
and 2 cubits of the circular form above. A far 
more probable suggestion is that of Thenius, 
which Keil agrees, that it was of a bulging torm 
below, but contracted at the mouth to the dimen 
sions named in 1 K, vii. 23. 





Hypothetical restoration of the Laver. From Kell 


Sea, the Salt, The usual, and perhaps the most 
ancient, name, for the remarkable lake, ee b 
the Western world is now generally known ad 
Dead Sea,—I. 1.-It is found only, and but : 4 
in the Pentateuch (Gen. xiv. 3; » SanIY “ 
12; Deut. iii. 17), and in the Boo. 
(iii, 16, xii. 3, xv. 2, 5, xviil. 19). 4 pipe 
and ibly a later name, 1s the 5 hich 
ARABAH (A. V. “sea of the plain by es 
found in Deut. iv. 49, and 2 K. xiv. HAS eee 
bined with the former—*the sea of t ree: 
the salt sea ”’—in at 7 NM pers Me 18; 
3. In the prophets ii, 20; Mae 
Zech. xiv. 8 ) iis mentioned by the ae fg 
East SEA. 4. In Ez. alate is sty! raise 
out previous reference, THE SE’ |. ; 
from “the great sea’”—the editerrane (Tr 
10). 5. Its connexion with ee ie (v7) 
gested in the Bible in the book of 2 tn the Ta 
by the name “ Sodomitish sea.” 6 
mudical books it is called both the 
and “Sea of Sodom.” 7. Josephus, a 
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Map, and Longitudinal Section 
Robinson, De Sauley, Van de Velde, and others, 
engraved by J. D, Cooper. 


References.—1. Jericho. 2. Ford of Jordan. 3. Wady Goumran. 


rhea 8. Wady Mojib. 9. Ain Jidy, 10. Birket el Khulil. 
Se 15, Wady Fikreh. 16. Wady el Jeib. 17. Wady Tufleh. 
ra‘ah. 21. The Peninsula. 22. The Lagoon, 


Diodorus Siculus, names it the Asphaltic Lake. 
8. The name “ Dead Sea” appears to have been 
first used in Greek by Pausanias (v. 7) and Galen 
(iv. 9), and in Latin (mare mortuum) by Justin 
(xxxvi. 3, §6), or rather by the older historian, 
Trogus Pompeius (cir. B.C. 10), whose work he 
epitomized. 9. The Arabic name is Bahr Lit, 
the “Sea of Lot.”—II. 1. The so-called Deav 
SEA is the final receptacle of the river Jordan, 
the lowest and largest of the three lakes which 
interrupt the rush of its downward course. It 
is the deepest portion of that very deep natural 
fissure which runs like a furrow from the Gulf 
of Akaba to the range of Lebanon, and from the 
rae of Lebanon to the extreme north of Syria. 
f Viewed on the map, the lake is of an oblong 
orm, of tolerably regular contour, interrupted 
‘only by a large and long peninsula which pro- 
Jects from the eastern shore, near its southern end, 
and virtually divides the expanse of the water 
into two portions, connected by a long, narrow, 


4. Wady Ziirka Ma’in. 


93. The Frank Mountain. 
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(from North to South), of the DEAD SEA, from the Observations, Surveys, and Soundings of Lynch 
drawn under tho superintendence of Mr. Grove by Trelawney Saunders, and 


5. Ras el Feshkhah. 6. Ain Teribeh. 7. Ras 
12. Wady Zuweirah, 13. Um Zoghal. id, Khashm 
19. Plain es Sabkah. £0. Wady ed 
25. Hebron. 


11. Sebbeh. 
18. Ghor cs Safieh. 
24. Bethlehem. 


and somewhat devious, ge. Its water surface 
is from N. to S. as nearly as possible 40 geogra- 
phical, or 46 English miles long. Its greatest 
width (some 3 miles S. of Ain Jidy) is about ¢ 
geogr. miles, or 104 Eng. miles. The ordinary 
area of the upper portion is about 174 square 
geogr. miles; of the channel 29; and of the lower 
portion, hereafter styled ‘‘ the lagoon,” 46 ; in all 
about 250 square geographical miles. At its 
northern end the lake receives the stream of the 
Jordan: on its Eastern side the Ziirka Ma’in (the 
ancient Callirrho§, and ibly the more ancient 
en-Eglaim), the Jfojib (the Arnon of the Bible), 
and the Beni-Hemdd, On the South the Kurdhy 
or cl-Ahsy; and on the West that of Ain Jidy. 
These are probably all perennial, though variable, 
streams; but, in addition, the beds of the torrents 
which lead through the mountains East and West, 
and over the flat shelving plains on both North and 
South of the lake, show that in the winter a very 


large quantity of water must be pene junto it. 
3H 2 
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There are also all along the western side a consid- 
erable number of springs, which appear to run 
continually, and all find their way into its waters. 
The lake has no visible outlet. 3. Excepting the 
Jast circumstance, nothing has yet been stated about 
the Dend Sea that may not be stated of numerous 
other inland lakes. The depression of its surface, 
however, and the depth which it attains below that 
surface, combined with the absence of any outlet, 
render it one of the most remarkable spots on the 
globe. According to the observations of Lieut. 
Lynch, the surface of the lake in May 1848 was 
1316°7 feet below the level of the Mediterranean at 
Jaffa, and although we cannot absolutely rely on 
the accuracy of that dimension, still there is reason 
to believe that it is not very far from the fact. 
‘he measurements of the depth of the lake taken 
by the same party are probably more trustworthy. 
‘The upper portion is a perfect basin, descending 
rapidly till it attains, at about one-third of its 
length from the north end, a depth of 1308 feet. 
Immediately west of the upper extremity of the 
peninsula, however, this depth decreases suddenly 
to 336 feet, then to 114, and by the time the west 
point of the peninsula is reached, to 18 feet. Below 
this the southern portion isa mere lagoon of almost 
even bottom, varying in depth from 12 feet in the 
middle to 3 at the edges. 4, The level of the lake 
is liable to variation according to the season of the 
year. Since it has no outlet, its level is a balance 
struck between the amount of water poured into it, 
and the amount given off by evaporation. If more 
water is supplied than the evaporation can carry 
off, the lake will rise until the evaporating surface 
is so much increased as to restore the balance. On 
the other hand, should the evaporation drive off a 
larger quantity than the supply, the lake will de- 
scend until the surface becomes so small as again to 
restore the balance. The extreme differences in 
level resulting from these causes have not yet been 
carefully observed. 5. The change in level neces- 
sarily causes a change in the dimensions of the lake. 
This will chiefly affect the southern end. The 
shore of that part slopes up from the water with 
an extremely gradual incline. Over so flat a beach 
a very slight rise in the lake would send the water 
a considerable distance. Dr. Anderson, the geo- 
logist of the American expedition, conjectured that 
the water occasionally extended as much as 8 or 10 
miles south of its then position, On the peninsula, 
the acclivity of which is much greater than that of 
the southern shores of the lagoon, and in the early 
part of the summer (June 2), Irby and Mangles 
found the “high-water mark a mile distant from 
the water’s edge.” At the northern end the shore 
being steeper, the water-line probably remains tole- 
rably constant. The variation in breadth will not 
be so much, 6. ‘The mountains which form the 
walls of the great fissure in whose depths the lake 
is contained, continue a nearly parallel course 
throughout its entire length. Viewed. from the 
beach at the northern end of the lake—the only 
view within the reach of most travellers—there is 
little perceptible difference between the two ranges. 
Each is equally bare and stern to the eye. 7. Of 
the eastern side but little is known. One traveller 
in modern times (Seetzen) has succeeded in forcing 
his way along its whole length. Both Dr. Robin- 
aot fiom Ain Jidy (i. 502), and Lieut. Molyneux 
(127) from the surface of the lake, record their im- 
pression that the eastern mountains are much more 
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lofty than the western, and much more broken by 
clefts and ravines. In colour they are brown, or 
red,—a great contrast to the grey and white tones 
of the western mountains, Both sides of the late. 
however, are alike in the absence of vecetation— 
almost entirely barren, and scorched. 8. Seetzen’s 
journey, just mentioned, was accomplished in 1867. 
He started in January from the ford of the Jordan 
through the upper country, by Sfkaur, Attarre: 
and the ravine of the Wady Mojib to the peninsula; 
returning immediately after by the lower ievel, » 
near the lake as it was possible to go. He wasn 
foot with but a single guide. He represents the 
general structure of the mountains as limestoce. 
capped in many places by basalt, and having at its 
foot a red ferruginous sandstone, which forms the 
immediate margin of the lake, The rocks lie ina 
succession of enormous terraces, apparently more 
vertical in form than those on the west, The 
streams of the AMojib and Zitrka issue from portals 
of dark red sandstone of romantic beauty, the 
overhanging sides of which no ray of sun ever 
enters, Palms are numerous; but except near the 
streams, there is no vegetation. 9. One remark- 
able feature of the northern portion of the eaten: 
heights is a plateau which divides the moustailr 
halfway up, apparently forming a gigantic landing- 
place in the slope, and stretching northsvards from 
the Wady Ziirka Ma'tn. 10. The westem shores 
of the lake have been more investigated than tl 
eastern, although they cannot be said to have bee: 
yet more than very partially explored. Two tr- 
vellers have passed over their entire length :—!* 
Saulcy in January 1851, from North to Soath, 
Voyage dans la Syrie, &c., 1853; and Narratire 
of a Journey, &c., London, 1854; and Poole i: 
Nov. 1855, from South to North (Geogr. Jornal 
xxvi. 55). Others have passed over considerable 
portions of it, and have recorded observations both 
with pen and pencil, 11, The western range pre- 
serves for the greater part of its length a course 
hardly less regular than the eastern. That it 
not appear s0 regular when viewed from the north- 
western end of the lake is owing to the projection 
of a mass of the mountain eastward from the line 
sufficiently far to shut out from view the range f° 
the south of it. It is Dr. Robinson's opinion that 
the projection consists of the us a Feshiha: 
and its ** adjacent cliffs” only. But it seems pro 
bable that the projection really commences f 2 
south, at the Ras Mersed, north of Ain Jidy. i 
The accompanying woodcut represents sie 
looking south from the spring of Ain ate 
point about 700 feet above the water. It is os 
trom a drawing by er erp vga ‘4 
ing, and gives a idea of the cou”. 

portion of the sara heights, and of their ar 
Character. 13. The portion actually repres! a 
in this view is described by Dr. Anderson is 4 a 
ing from 1200 to 1500 feet in height, eee 
steep, admitting nowhere of the ascent _ 

of beasts of burden, and practicable only Nt 
there to the most intrepid climber. 14. ae 
south the mountain-sides assume a more nee ail 
savage aspect, and in the Wady 2 a pic 
more at Sebbeh—the rast! porerey P 
of rugged and repulsive, thou 
raped desolation, asl regs cant 
ceeded anywhere on the face of the heights 
region which lies on the top of the varie ring 
was probably at one time a wide table-land, ™ 
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gradually towards the high lands which form the 
central line of the country. It is now cut up by 
deep and difficult ravines, separated by steep and 
inaccessible summits; but portions of the table- 
lands still remain in many places to testify to the 
original conformation. The material is a soft cre- 
taceous limestone. The surface is entirely desert, 
with no sign of cultivation. 16. Of the elevation 
of this region we hitherto possess but scanty ob- 
servations, Between Ain Jidy and Ain Terdbch the 
summit is a tableland 740 feet above the lake. 
Further north, above Ain Terdbeh, the summit of 
the pass is 1305°75 feet above the lake, within a 
few feet the height of the plain between the Wady 
en-Nar and Goumran, which is given by Mr. Poole 
ut 1340 feet. 17. A beach of varying width 
skirts the foot of the mountains on the western 
side. Above Ain Jidy it consists mainly of the 
deltas of the torrents—fan-shaped banks of débris 
of all sizes, at a steep slope, spreading from the 
cutlet of the torrent like those which become so 
familiar to travellers, in Northern Italy for ex- 
ample. In one or two places—as at the mouth of 
the Kidron and at Af Terdbeh—the beach may be 
1000 to 1400 yards wide, but usually it is much 
narrower, and olten is reduced to almost nothing 
by the advance of the headlands, For its major 
ele as already remarked, it is impassable. Below 
— Jidy, however, a marked change occurs in the 
character of the beach. Alternating with the shingle, 
solid deposits of a new material, soft friable chalk, 


marl, and gypsum, with salt, begip to make their | p 


‘ppearance. The width of the beach thus formed 
is considerably greater than that above Ain Jidy. 


oe the Birket el-Khiilil to the wady south of 
cobch, a Gistance of six miles, it is from one to 















an ancient structure. 


two miles wide, and is passable for the whole dis- 
tance. One feature of the beach is too characteristic 
to escape mention—the line of driftwood which 
encircles the lake, and marks the highest, or the 
ordinary high, level of the water. 
south-west corner of the lake, below where the 
wadys Zueirah and Mahaucat break down through 
the enclosing heights, the beach is encroached on by 
the salt mountain or ridge of Khashm Usdum. 
This remarkable object is hitherto but impertectly 
known. It is a long level ridge or dyke, of’ several 
miles long. 
after more than half its length it makes a sudden 
and decided bend to the right, and then runs S.W. 
It is from 300 to 400 feet in height, of inconsider= 
able width, consisting of a body of crystallized rock- 
salt, more or less solid, covered with a capping of 
chalky limestone and gypsum. 
the salt rock, rises abruptly from the glossy plain 
at its eastern base, sloping back at an angle ot not 
more than 45°, often less. 


18. At the 


Its northern portion runs S.S.E.; but 


The lower portion, 


Between the north end 


of A. Usdum and the lake is a mound covered with 
stones and bearing the name of um-Zoghal. 


It is 
about 60 feet in diameter and 10 or 12 high, evid~ 
ently artificial, and not improbably the remains of 
19. It follows from the fact 
that the Jake occupies a portion of a longitudinal 
depression, that its northern and southern ends are 
not enclosed by highland, as its east and west sides 
ave. The floor of the Ghor or Jordan Valley has 
been already described. (PALESTINE.] 20. A small 
iece of land lies off the shore about halfway betweetr 
the entrance of the Jordan and the western side. of 
the lake. It is nearly circular in form. Its sides 
are sloping, and therefore its size varies with the 
height of the water. When the writer went to it 
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in Sept. 1858, it was about 100 yards in diameter, 
10 or 12 feet out of the water, and connected with 
the shore by a narrow neck or isthmus of about 
100 yards in length, 21. Beyond the island the 
north-western corner of the lake is bordered by a 
low plain, extending up to the foot of the moun- 
tains of Neby Musa, and south as far as Ras Fesh- 
khah, This plain must be considerably lower than 
the general level of the land north of the lake, since 
its appearance implies that it is often covered with 
water, A similar plain (the GAdr el-Belka, or 
Ghér Seisaban) appears to exist on the N.E. corner 
of the lake between the embouchure of the Jordan 
and the slopes of the mountains of Moab. 22. The 
southern end is like the northern, a wide plain, and 
like it retains among the Arabs the name of E/ 
Ghér. It has been visited by but few travellers. 
The plain is bounded on the west side, below the 
Khashm Usdum, by a tract thickly studded with a 
confused mass of unimportant eminences, “ low 
cliffs and conical hills,’ of chalky indurated marl. 
In height they vary from 50 to 150 feet. In colour 
they arc brilliant white. 23, The waters of two- 
thirds of the Arabah drain northwards into the 
plain at the south of the lake, and thence into the 
lake itself. The Wady e? Jeib—the principal 
channel by which this vast drainage is discharged 
on to the plain—is very large, “a huge channel,” 
‘“not far from half a mile wide,” “ bearing traces 
of an immense volume of water, rushing along with 
violence, and covering the whole breadth of the 
valley.” The body of detritus discharged by such 
a river must be enormous. 24. Of the eastern 
boundary of the plain we possess hardly any in- 
formation. We know that it is formed by the 
mountains of Moab, and we can just discern that, 
adjacent to the lake, they consist of sandstone, red 
and yellow, with conglomerate containing porphyry 
and granite. 25. Of the plain itself hardly more is 
known than of its boundaries. Its greatest width 
from W. to E. is estimated at from 5 to 6 miles, 
while its length from the cave in the salt mountain 
to the range of heights on the south, appears to be 
about 8. Thus the breadth of the Ghér seems to 
be here considerably less than it is anywhere north 
of the lake, or across the lake itself. That part of 
it which more immediately adjoins the lake consists 
of two very distinct sections, divided by a Jane 
running nearly N. and S, Of these the western is 
a region of salt and barrenness, bounded by the salt 
mountain of Khashm Usdum. Near the lake it 
bears the name of es Sabkah, 4. ¢. the plain of salt 
mud. 26. To this the eastern section of the plain 
is an entire contrast. A dense thicket of reeds, 
almost impenetrable, divides it from the Sabkah. 
This past, the aspect of the land completely changes. 
It is a thick copse of shrubs similar to that around 
Jericho, and, like that, cleared here and there in 
patches where the Ghawarineh, or Arabs of the 
Ghér, cultivate their wheat and durra, and set up 
their wretched villages. The variety of trees appears 
to be remarkable. Here, as at Jericho, the secret 
of this vegetation is an abundance of fresh water 
acting on a soil of extreme richness. This district, 
50 well wooded and watered, is called the Ghér es- 
Safieh. Its width is less than that of the Sabkah. 
27. The eastern mountains which form the back- 
arena to this district of woodland, are no less 

: . and rugged than those on the opposite side 
of the valley. They consist, according to the re- 
ports of Seetzen, Poole, and Lynch, of a red sand- 


stone, with limestone above it—the sndstone in 
horizontal strata with vertical cleavage. Of their 
height nothing is known, but all wavellers concar 
in estimating them as higher than those on the 
west, and as preserving a more horizontal line to 
the south. After passing from the Ghér es-Safeh 
to the north, a salt plain is encountered resembling 
the Sabkah, and like it overflowed by the lake when 
high. 28. We have now arrived at the peninsals 
which projects from the eastern shore and forms 
the north enclosure of the lagoon. Among the 
Arabs it appears to bear the names Ghér el Mez- 
ra’ah and Ghér el Lisdn, 29. Its entire length 
from north to south is about 10 geogr. miles—and 
its breadth from 5 to 6—though these dimensions 
are subject to some variation according to the time 
of year. It oa to be eer entirely peal 
ueous deposits, late or post-tertiary, very sumer, 
if not ides tical, with those which face it on the 
western shore, and with the “ mounds” which 
skirt the plains at the south and N.W. of the late. 
It consists of a friable carbonate of lime intermixed 
with sand or sandy marls, and with frequent mas 
of sulphate of lime (gypsum). The whole is in- 
pregnated aerone y with sulphur, and also with 
salt. At the north it is worn into a short ridge or 
mane, with very steep sides and serrated top. To 
wards the south the top widens into a table-land. 
A scanty growth of shrubs, so scanty as to be 
almost invisible, is found over the tableland. 30. 
There seems no reason to doubt that this peninsula 
is the remnant of a bed of late aqueous strata wh 
were deposited at a period when the water of the 
lake stood very much higher than it now does, but 
which, since it attained its present level, and thus 
exposed them to the action of the winter torrents, 
are gradually being disintegrated and carried we 
into the depths of the lake. It may have been ae- 
posited either by the general action of the lake, : 
by the special action of a river, possibly in the di- 
rection of Wady Kerak. 31. The extraordinary) 
difference between the depth of the two portions ¢ 
the lake—north and south of the eae 
been already alluded to. The former is 8 il 
which at one place attains the depth of more = 
1300 feet, while the average depth . along 115 ie 
may be taken as not far short of 1000. are 
other hand the southern portion 's 4 flat ia 
with the greater part of its area nearly pe 
very few feet only below the surface. 32. 









































and separate from the basin, of the lake proper. 
This portict and the plain at the south as sid 
the rise or offset at which the Arabah comme 7 
a district in all of some 16 miles by ae 
appear to have been left by the last great sale ey 
the form of the ground at a level not it a 
present one, and consequently much Bend ne 
the bottom of the lake itself. But surro ee 
it is on three sides by highlands, the a f 
which have no other outlet, it has become si 
into which those waters themse the 
is difficult to speak with confidence on ae a 
geological features of the lake, ' the ae theory 
reports by competent observers. Bat hae 
that the lagoon was lowered by a recent ts 
and overflowed, seems directly pat pee 
tural inference from the fact that such ath ale 
discharge themselves into that spot. 9¥- sts othe? 
of the lake is not less remarkable than 
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features. 


weight of distilled water. 


tical experience. In the gale in which the party 


were caught on their first day on the lake, between 
the mouth of the Jordan and Ain Feshkah, “ it 
seemed as if the bows of the boats were encounter- 
ing the sledge-hammers of the Titans.” At ordinary 
times there is nothing remarkable in the action of 
Its waves rise and fall, 


the surface of the lake. 
and surf beats on the shore, just like the ocean. 
35, One or two phenomena of the surface may be 


mentioned. Many of the old travellers, and some 


modern ones, mention that the turbid yellow stream 


of the Jordan is distinguishable for a long distance 


in the Jake. The haze or mist which perpetually 
broods over the water has been already mentioned. 
It is the result of the prodigious evaporation. 
36. The remarkable weight of this water is due to 
the very large quantity of mineral salts which it 
holds in solution, From the analysis of the U. S. 
expedition it appears that each gallon of the water, 
weighing 12} lbs,, contains nearly 3} Ibs. (3°319/ 
of matter in solution—an immense quantity when 
we recollect that sea-water, weighing 10} lbs. per 
gallon, contains less than $a lb. Of this 3) lbs. 
nearly 1 1b, is common salt (chloride of sodium) ; 
about 2 Ibs, chloride of magnesium, and less than 
4a 1b. chloride of calcium (or muriate of lime). 
The most unusual ingredient is bromide of magne- 
sium, which exists in truly extraordinary quantity. 
37. The sources of the components of the water 
may be named generally without difficulty. The 
lime and esia proceed from the dolomitic lime- 
stone of the surrounding mountains ; from the gyp- 
sum which exists on the shores, nearly pure, in 
large quantities ; and from the carbonate of lime 
and carbonate of magnesia found on the peninsula 
and elsewhere. The chloride of sodium is supplied 
from Khashm Usdum, and the copious brine springs 
on both shores, Balls of nearly pure sulphur (pro- 
bably the deposit of some sulphurous stream) are 
found in the neighbourhood of the lake, on the pen- 
insula, on the western beach and the north-western 
heights, and on the plain S. of Jericho. Man- 
ganese, iron, and alumina have been found on the 
peninsula, and the other constituents are the product 
of the numerous mineral springs which surround 
the lake, and the washings of the aqueous deposits 
on the shores, which are gradually restoring to the 
Jake the salts they received from it ages back when 
covered by its waters. The strength of these in- 
gredients is heightened by the continual evapora- 
tion. 38. It has been Jong supposed that no life 
whatever existed in the lake. But recent facts 
show that some inferior organizations can and do 
find a home even in these salt and acrid waters. 
The Cabinet d’Hist. Naturelle at Paris contains a 
fine specimen of a coral called Stylophora pistillata, 
Which is stated to have been brought from the lake 
in 1837 by the Marq. de l’Escalopier, and has every 


Its most obvious peculiarity is its great 
weight. Its specific gravity has been found to be 
as much as 12°28; that is to say, a gallon of it 
would weigh over 12} Ibs. instead of 10 lbs., the 
Water so heavy must 
not only be extremely buoyant, but must possess 
great inertia. Its buoyancy is a common theme of 
remark by the travellers who have been upon it or 
in it. Dr. Robinson “could never swim before, 
either in fresh or salt water,” yet here he ‘could 
sit, stand, lie, or swim without difficulty” (B. 2B. i. 
506). 34. So much for its buoyancy. Of its weight 
and inertia the American expedition had also prac- 
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appearance of having been a resident tnere, and not 
an ancient or foreign specimen. Ehrenberg disco- 
vered 11 species of Polygaster, 2 of Polythalamiae, 
and 5 of Phytolithariae, in mud and water brought 
home by Lepsius. The copious phosphorescence 
mentioned by Lynch is also a token of the existence 
of life in the waters. The ducks seen diving by 
Poole must surely have been in search of some form 
of life, either animal or vegetable. 39. The state- 
ments of ancient travellers and geographers to the 
effect that no living creature could exist on the 
shores of the lake, or bird fly across its surface, are 
amply disproved by later travellers. The cane 
brakes of Ain Feshkah, and the other springs on 
the margin of the lake, harbour snipe, partridges, 
ducks, nightingales, and other birds, as well as 
frogs; hawks, doves, and hares dre found along 
the shore, and the thickets of Ain Jidy contain 
‘innumerable birds.” 40. Of the temperature of 
the water more observations are necessary before 
any inferences can be drawn, Lynch states that 
a stratum at 59° Fahr. is almost invariably 
found at 10 fathoms below the surface. Between 
Wady Ziirka and Ain Terdbeh the temp. at 
surface was 76°, gradually decreasing to 62° at 
1044 ft. deep, with the exception just named. At 
other times, and in the lagoon, the temp. ranged 
from 82° to 90°, and from 5° to 10° below that of 
the air. 41. Nor does there appear to be anything 
inimical to life in the atmosphere of the lake or its 
shores, except what naturally proceeds from the 
great heat of the climate. The Ghawdrineh and 
Rashaideh Arabs, who inhabit the southern and 
western sides and the peninsula, are described as 
a poor stunted race; but this is easily accounted 
for by the heat and relaxing nature of the climate, 
and by their meagre way of life, without in- 
ferring anything specially unwholesome in the 
exhalations of the lake. 42. Of the Botany of 
the Dead Sea little or nothing can be said. Dr. 
Hooker, in his portion of the article PALESTINE, 
has spoken of the vegetation of the GAér in general, 
and of that of Ain Jidy and the N.W. shore of the 
lake in particular, Beyond these, the only parts 
of the lake which he explored, nothing accurate is 
known. A few plants are named by Seetzen as 
inhabiting the GAdr es-Safieh and the peninsula. 
43. Of the Zoology of the shores, it is hardly too 
much to say that nothing is known. The birds and 
animals mentioned by Lynch and Robinson have 
been already named, but their accurate identifica- 
tion must await the visit of a traveller versed in 
natural history. 44. The appearance of the lake 
does not fulfil the idea conveyed by its popular 
name. “The Dead Sea,” says a recent traveller, 
“did not strike me with that sense of desolation 
and dreariness which I suppose it ought. I thought 
it a pretty, smiling lake—a nice ripple on its sur- 
face.’ Seetzen, in a lengthened and unusually en- 
thusiastic passage extols the beauties of the view 
from the delta at the mouth of the Wady Mojtb, 
and the advantages of that situation for a permanent 
residence. 45. The truth lies, as usual, some- 
where between these two extremes. On the one 
hand the lake certainly is not a gloomy, deadly, 
smoking, gulf. In this respect it does not at all 
fulfil the promise of its name. At sunrise and 
sunset the scene must be astonishingly beautiful. 
Every one who has been in the West of Scotland 
knows what extraordinary pictures are sometimes 
seen mirrored in the sea-water lochs when they lia 
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unruffled in the calm of early morning or of sunset. 
The reflexions from the bosem of the Dead Sea are 
said to surpass those, as far as the hues of the 
mountains which encircle it, when lit up by the 
gorgeous rising and setting suns of Syria, surpass in 
brilliancy and richness those of the hills around 
Loch Fyne and Loch Goyle. But on the other 
hand, there is something in the prevalent sterility 
aud the dry, burnt, look of the shores, the over- 
powering heat, the occasional smell of sulphur, the 
dreary salt marsh at the southern end, and the 
tiinge of dead driftwood round the margin, which 
must go far to excuse the title which so many ages 
have attached to the lake, and which we may be 
sure it will never lose. 46. It does not appear 
probable that the condition or aspect of the lake in 
biblical times was materially different from what it 
is at present, Other parts of Syria may have dete- 
riorated in climate and appearance owing to the 
destruction of the wood which once covered them, 
but there are no traces either of the ancient exist- 
ence of wood in the neighbourhood of the lake, or 
of anything which would account for its destruction 
supposing it to have existed. When Machaerus and 
Callirrhoé were inhabited, and when the plain of 
Jericho was occupied with the-crowded population 
necessary for the cultivation of its balsam-gardens, 
vineyards, sugar-plantations, and palm-groves, there 
may have been a little more life on the shores. 
But this can never have materially affected the 
lake. 47. The connexion between this singular lake 
and the Biblical history is very slight. In the to- 
pographical records of the Pentateuch and the Book 
of Joshua, it forms one among the landmarks of 
the boundaries of the whole country as well as 
of the inferior divisions of Judah and Benjamin. 
As a landmark it is once named in what appears to 
be a quotation from a lost work of the prophet 
Jonah (2 K. xiv. 25), itself apparently a remi- 
niscence of the old Mosaic statement (Num. xxxiv. 
8,12). Besides this the name occurs once or twice 
in the imagery of the Prophets. In the New Tes- 
tament there is not even an allusion to it. There 
is, however, one passage in which the ‘Salt Sea” 
is mentioned in a different manner to any of those 
already quoted, viz., as having been in the time of 
Abraham the Vale of Siddim (Gen. xiv. 3). 48. 
Now the evidence of the spot is sufficient to show 
that no material change has taken plave in the 
upper and deeper portion of the lake for a period 
very long anterior to the time of Abraham. In the 
lower portion—the lagoon and the plain below it— 
if any change has occurred, it appears to have been 
rather one of reclamation than of submersion—the 
gradual silting up of the district by the torrents. 
which discharge their contents into it. Owing to 
the gentle slope of the plain, temporary Huctuations 
in the level of the lake would affect this portion 
very materially ; and it is quite allowable to believe 
that a few wet winters followed by cold summers, 
would raise the level of the lake sufficiently to lay 
the whole of the district south of the lagoon under 
water, and convert it for the time into a part of the 
“Salt Sea.” Such an exceptional state of things 
the writer of the words in Gen. xiv. 3 may have 
Witnessed and placed on record. 49. This is merely 
stated as a possible explanation ; and it assumes the 
Vale of’ Siddim to have been the plain at the south 
end of the lake, for which there is no evidence. 
But it seems to the writer more natural to believe 
that the author of this note on a document which 


even in his time was probably of great antiquity. 
believed that the present lake covered a district 
which in historic times had been permanently ha- 
bitable dry land. Such was the implicit belief ot 
the whole modern world—with the exception per- 
haps of Reland—till within less than half a century. 
At the same time it must not be overlooked tliat 
the passage in question is the only one in the whole 
Bible—Old Testament, Apocrypha, or New Testa- 
ment—to countenance the notion that the cities of 
the plain were submerged: a notion which the 
present writer has endeavoured elsewhere [Sipo1; 
Sopom; ZOAB] to show does not date earlier than 
the Christian era. 50. The writer has there alo 
attempted to prove that the belief which prompted 
the statements just quoted from modern writes, 
viz, that the Dead Sea was formed by the catas 
trophe which overthrew the “ Cities of the Plain” 
—is a mere assumption, It is not only unsup 
ported by Scripture, but is directly in the teeth of 
the evidence of the ground itself. Of the situation 
of those cities we only know that, being in the 
“Plain of the Jordan,” they must have been to 
the north of the lake. Of the catastrophe which 
destroyed them, we only know that it is described 
as a shower of ignited sulphur descending from the 
skies. Its date is uncertain, but we shall be safe 
in placing it within the limit of 2000 years before 
Christ. The destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah 
may have beea by volcanic action, but it may be 
safely asserted that no traces of it have yet been 
discovered, and that, whatever it was, it can have 
had no connexion with that far vaster and far more 
ancient event which opened the great valley of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, and at some subsequest 
tinte cut it off from communication with the 
Sea by forcing up ‘between them the tract of the 
Wady Arabah. 
Beal. The importance attached to seals in the 
East is so great that without one no document 15 
vegarded as authentic. ‘The use of some ant 
of sealing is obviously, therefore, of remote “ : 
quity, Among such methods aera 
very earl iod were engrav | 
threogh their length and hung by a string ie 
chain from the arm or neck, or set i rings : 
the finger. The most ancient form used for t 
purpose was the scarabaeus, formed of nee ° 
common stone, or even of blue pottery or ane 
on the flat side of which the inscription oF sae 
was engraved. Cylinders of stone oF sper eee 
ing devices were also used as signets. But 10 mab 
cases the seal consisted of a lump of clay, ar i 
with the seal and attached to the document, Te si 
of clay in sealing is noticed in the Book of Jab 


ry n : . + 
(xxxviii. 14), and the signet-ring as an ee le 

































emblem of authority both in Egypt, Persia, # 

elsewhere, is sential in the cases of at 
Joseph (Gen. xli. 42), of Ahab (1 ee sure 
Ahasuerus (Esth. iii. 10, 12, viii. 2), ideao! 
(Dan, vi, 17; also 1 Mace. vi. 15), and am har 
of a covenant in Jer. xxxii. 10, eee : 

x. 1; Hag. ii, 23. Its — rae ad, Ret 
noted by the metaphori ‘saad 

vy. 1, ix. 4. Engraved signets were 2 inde 
the Hebrews in early times, as 15 eviden 
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scription of the high-priest’s breastplate, Ex. xxviii. 
11, 36, xxxix. 6, and the work of the engraver as 
a distinct occupation is mentioned in Ecclus. 
xxxviii, 27. 

Se’ba (pl. Sebdim: A. V. incorrectly rendered 
SABEANS), heads the list of the sons of Cush. The 
list of the sons of Cush seems to indicate the posi- 
tion of the Cushite nation or country Seba. Nim- 
vod, who is mentioned at the close of the list, 
ruled at first in Babylonia, and apparently after- 
wards in Assyria: of the names enumerated be- 
tween Seba and Nimrod, it is highly probable that 
some belong to Arabia. We thus may conjecture a 
curve of Cushite settlements, one extremity of which 
is to be placed in Babylonia, the other, if prolonged 
far enough in accordance with the mention of the 
African Cush, in Ethiopia. The more exact position 
of Seba will be later discussed. Besides the mention 
of Seba in the Jist of the sons of Cush (Gen. x. 7; 
1 Chr. i. 9), there are but three, or, as some hold, 
four notices of the nation (Ps. Ixxii, 10; Is. xliii. 3, 
xlv. 14), The doubtful notice is in Ezekiel, in a 
difficult passage: ‘and with men of the multitude 
of Adam [were] brought drunkards (but the Keri 
reads ‘ penple of Seba’) from the wilderness, which 
put bracelets upon their hands, and beautiful crowns 
upon their. heads” (xxiii. 42). The first clause 
would seem to favour the idea that a nation is 
meant, but the reading of the text is rather sup- 
ported by what follows the mention of the 
‘‘drunkards.” These passages seem to show (if 
we omit the last) that Seba was a nation of Africa, 
bordering on or included in Cush, and in Solomon's 
time independent and of political importance. We 
are thus uble to conjecture the position of Seba. 
No ancient Ethiopian kingdom of importance could 
have excluded the island of Meroé, and therefore 
this one of Solomon’s time may be identified with 
that which must have arisen in the period of weak- 
ness and division of Egypt that followed the Empire, 
and have laid the basis of that power that made 
SHEBEK, or Sabaco, able to conquer Egypt, and 
found the Ethiopian dynasty which ruled that 
country as well as Ethiopia. Josephus says that 
Saba was the ancient name of the Ethiopian island 
and city of Meroé, but he writes Seba, in the notice 
of the Noachian settlements, Sabas. The island of 
Meroé lay between the Astaboras, the Atbara, the 
most northern tributary of the Nile, and the As- 
tapus, the Bahr el-Azrak or “Blue River,” the 
eastern of its two great confluents; it is also de- 
scribed as bounded by the Astaboras, the Astapus, 
ind the Astasobas, the latter two uniting to form 
the Blue River, but this is essentially the same 
thing. It was in the time of the kingdom rich and 
productive. The chief’ city was Merog, waich was 
an oracle of Jupiter Ammon, The remains of the 
city Meroé have not been identified with cer- 
tainty. 

Se’bat. [Montir.] 

Seo'acah. One of the six cities of Judah which 
Were situated in the Midbar (‘‘ wilderness’’), that 
is the tract bordering on the Dead Sea (Josh. xv. 61). 
Its position is not known. 

Secheni'as, 1, SHECHANIAH 2 (1 Esd. viii. 
29).—-2. SHECHANIAH 3 (1 Esd. viii. 32). 

_Be'chu. A place mentioned once only (1 Sam. 
xix, 22), apparently as lying on the route between 
Saul’s residence, Gibeah, ‘tnd Ramah (Ramathaim 
Zophim), that of Samuel. It was notorious for 

the great well.” (or rather cistern) which it con- 
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tained, Assuming that Saul started from Gibeah 
( Tuleil cl- Ful), and that Neby Samwil is Ramah, 
then Bir Neballa (the well of Neballa), alleged by 
a modein traveller to contain a large pit, would be 
in a suitable position for the great well ot Sechu. 

Secun’dus was a Thessalonian who went with 
the Apostle Paul from Corinth as far as Asia, on 
his return to Jerusalem from his third missionary 
tour (see Acts xx, 4). 

Sedeci’as. 1. The father of Maaseiah (Bar. i. 1), 
and apparently identical with the false prophet in 
Jer, xxix. 21, 22.<=2, Zedekiah, king of Judah 
(Bar. i. 8). 

Seer. [PROPHET]. 

Se’gub. 1. The youngest son of Hiel the Be- 
thelite, who rebuilt Jericho (1 K. xvi, 34).—-2. Son 
of Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 21, 22). 

Seir, Mount. We have both “land of Seir” 
(Gen. xxxii, 3, xxxvi. 30), and “ Mount Seir’” (Gen, 
xiv. 6). 1. The original name of the mountain - 
ridge extending along the east side of the valley ot 
Arabah, from the Dead Sea to the Elanitic Gulf. 
The name may either have been derived from Seir 
the Horite, who appears to have heen the chief of 
the aboriginal inhabitants (Gen, xxxvi. 20), or, 
what is perhaps mbre probable, frum the rough 
aspect of the whole country. The name Gebala, 
or Gebalene, was applied to this province by Jose- 
phus, and also by Eusebius and Jerome. ‘The 
northern section of Mount Seir, as fur as Petra, is 
still called Jeb&l, the Arabic form of Gebal. The 
Mount Seir of the Bible extended much farther 
south than the modern province, as is shown by 
the words of Deut. ii. 1-8. It had the Arabah on 
the west (vers. 1 and 8); it extended as far south 
as the head of the Gulf of Akabah (ver. 8); its 
eastern border ran along the base of the mountain 
range where the plateau of Arabia begins. Its 
northern border is not so accurately determined. 
The land of Israel, as described by Joshua, extended 
from ‘the Mount Halak that goeth up to Seir, 
even unto Baal Gad” (Josh. xi. 17). As no part 
of Edom was given to Israel, Mount Halak must 
have been upon its northern border. Now there isa 
line of “naked” (Aalak signified ‘‘ naked ”) white 
hills or cliffs which runs across the great valley about 
eight miles south of the Dead Sea, forming the divi- 
sion between the Arabah proper and the deep Ghor 
north of it. The view of these cliffs, from the shore 
of the Dead Sea, is very striking. They appear as 
a line of hills shutting in the valley, and extending 
up to the mountains of Seir. ‘The impression left 
by them on the mind of the writer was that this is 
the very “ Mount Halak that goeth up to Seir. 
2. An entirely different place from the foregoing ; 
one of the landmarks on the north boundary of the 
territory of Judah (Josh. xv. 10 only). It lay 
westward of Kirjath-jearim, and between it and 
Beth-shemesh. If A‘urict ef Enab be the former, 
and Ain-shems the latter of these two, then Mount 
Seir cannot fail to be tle ridge which lies between 
the Wady Aly and the Wady Ghurab. How the 
name of Seir came to be placed so far to the north 
of the main seats of the Seirites we have no means 
of knowing. Perhaps, like other names occurring 
in the tribe of Benjamin, it is a monument of an 
incursion by the Edomites which has escaped record. 
But it is more probable that it derived its name 
from some peculiarity in the form or appearance ot 


the spot. ; 
Bei'rath. The place to which Ehud fled after his 
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murder of Eglon (Judg. iii. 26, 27). It was in 
“Mount Ephraim” (27), a continuation, perhaps, 
of the same wooded shaggy hills (such seems to be 
the signification of Ser and Seirath) which stretched 
even so far south as to enter the territory of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 10). It has hitherto escaped observation 
in modern times. 

Se'la aud Selah, 2 K. xiv. 7; Is. xvi. 1: ren- 
dered “the rock” in the A. V., in Judg. i, 36, 
2 Chr. xxv. 12, Obad. 3, Probably the city later 
known as Petra, the ruins of which are found about 


two days’ journey N. of the top of the gulf of 


Akaba, and three or four S. from Jericho. It was 
in the midst of Mount Seir, in the neighbourhood 
of Mount Hor, and therefore Edomite territory, 
taken by Amaziah, and called JOKTHEEL, In the 
end of the fourth century B.c. it appears as the 
head-quarters of the Nabatheans, who successfully 
resisted the attacks of Antigonus. About 70 B.c. 
_ Petra appears as the residence of the Arab princes 
named Aretas, It was by Trajan reduced to sub- 
jection to the Roman empire. The city Petra lay, 
though at a high level, in a hollow shut in by 
mountain-cliffs, and approached only by a narrow 
ravine through which, and across the city’s site, the 
river winds. 

Sela~-Ham-Mahlekoth (i.¢. “the cliff of es- 
capes” or “of divisions”). A rock or cliff in the 
wilderness of Maon, the scene of one of those re- 
markable escapes which are so frequent in the 
history of Saul’s pursuit of David (1 Sam. xxiii. 
28). No identification has yet been suggested. 

Se'lah, This word, which is only found in the 
poetical books of the Old Testament, occurs seventy- 
one times in the Psalms, and three times in Habak- 
kuk. In sixteen Psalms it is found once, in fifteen 
twice, in seven three times, and in one four times— 
always at the end of a verse, except in Ps. lv. 19 
[20], lvii. 3 [4], and Hab, iii. 3, 9, where it is in 
the middle, though at the end of a clause. All the 
Psalms in which it occnrs, except eleven (iii. vii. 
xxiv. xxxii, xlviii, 1. Ixxxii, Ixxxiii, Ixxxvii., Lxxxix. 
cxliii.), have also the musical direction, ‘to the 
Chief Musician” (comp. also Hab, iii. 19); and in 
these exceptions we find the words mizmér (A.V. 
‘“‘ Psalm’’), Shiggaion, or Maschil, which suffi- 
ciently indicate that they were intended for music. 
Besides these, in the titles of the Psalms in which 
Selah occurs, we meet with the musical term Ala- 
moth (xlvi.), Altaschith (lvii. lix. rah Gittith 
(Ixxxi. Ixxxiv.), Mahalath Leannoth (Ixxxviii.), 
Michtam (Ivii. lix. 1x.), Neginah (lxi.), Neginoth 
(iv, liv. lv, Ixvii. Ixxvi.; comp. Hab. iii, 19), and 
Shushan-eduth (Ix.); and on this association alone 
might be formed a strong presumption that, like 
these, Selah itself is a term which had a meaning 
in the musical nomenclature of the Hebrews. What 
that meaning may have been is now a matter of 
pure conjecture. In by far the greater number 
of instances the Targum renders the word by “ for 
ever,” ‘for ever and ever.” In Ps. xlix, 13 [14 
it has “ for the world to come ;”’ in Ps. xxxix. 5 [6 
‘for the ‘life everlasting;” and in Ps. exl. 5 i ’ 
“continually.” This interpretation, which is the 
one adopted by the majority of Rabbinical writers, 
is purely traditional, and based upon no etymology 
whatever. It is followed by Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion, Jerome, and the Peshito Syriac in some 
instances, That this rendering is manifestly inap- 
propriate in some passages, as for instance Ps, xxi. 
2[3], xxuii. 4, Ixxxi, 7 [8], and Hab. iii. 3, and 
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superfluous in others, as Ps, xliv. 8 [9], Ixxxiv. 4 
roy, Ixxxix, 4 [5], was pointed out long since by 
Aben Ezra. In the Psulms the uniform rendering of 
the LXX. is 8dWaaua. The Vulgate omits it en- 
tirely. The rendering didyadpa of the LXX. and 
other translators is in every way as traditional as 
that of the Targum “ for ever,” and has no founda- 
tion in any knawn etymology. With regard to the 
meaning of S:dadpa itself there is great doubt, 
Jerome enumerates the various opinions which have 
been held upon the subject ; that diapsalma denotes 
a change of metre, a cessation of the Spirit's in- 
fluence, or the beginning of another sense. 

he says, regard it as indicating a difference of rhythm, 
and the silence of some kind of music in the choir. 
On the whole, the rendering didpoApa rather in- 
creases the difficulty, for it does not appear to be 
the true meaning of Selah, and its own signiltcation 
is obscure, Leaving the Versions and the Fathers, 
we come to the Rabbinical writers, the majority 
of whom follow the Targum and the dictum of 
R. Eliezer in rendering Selah “for ever. Bat 
Aben Ezra (on Ps, iii. 3) showed that in some 
passages this rendering was inappropriate, and ex- 
pressed his own opinion that Selah was 8 word of 
emphasis, used to give weight and importance to 
what was said, and to indicate its truth. Kimchi 
explained it as a musical term, signifying 4 raising 
or elevating the voice, Among modern writers 
there is the same diversity of opinion. Gesenius 
derives Selah from sdidh, to suspend. In accord 
ance with his derivation, he interprets Selah to 
mean either, “suspend the voice, cap is be 
jlent,’” a hint to the singers ; or “ raise, cleva™ © 
silent,” a hi os 4 aay eine 


up by an interlude played by the choir of Levites. 
Tewald arrives at substantially the same result by 4 
different process. te 
Selah,” in Ps, ix. 16 [17], as the full nyt 
fying * music, strike up! —an indication 0 hs 
voices of the choir were to cease while the iust 
ments alone came in. Hengstenberg follows pase 
De Wette, and others, in the rendering pause: ie 
refers it to the contents of the psalm, and ua a 
stands it of the silence of the music 1D ag to eS 
room for quiet reflection. If this were 7 - 
Selah at the end of a psalm would be aoa “i 
The same meaning of pause or end is arrived & i 
First. Davidson says :—‘ The word denotes ¢ v 
tion or ascent, i.e. loud, clear. ‘The music ae 
commonly accompanied the singing was 60 he 
feeble. in cases where it was to ba 
strongly during the silence of the song, »¢ He 
the sign, At the end of a verse oF strophe, . 
it commonly doce hy i may have 
been strongest and joudest. =! 
was an ccelaiiations like Aallelujas! and Lage 
view was taken by the late Prof. Lee, ee ise! 
it among the interjections, and scien 1 ake 3 
Beyond the fact that Selah is a ai Sith ly 
know absolutely nothing about 14, 4 a 
i k as to its meaning. I 
7 sled, One of the sons of Nadab, a descendant 
of Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii. 30). 
Selemi’a. One of the five men 
swiftly,” whom Esdras was com 
2 Esd, xiv. 24). cas 
Selemi'as. sued 1 (1 Esd. ete ae 
Seleuci’a, near the mouth of the ae 


“ yeady to write 
manded to take 


practically the seaport of AntiocH. 1n¢ 
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between the two towns was about 16 miles, We | 
are expressly told that St. Paul, in company with 

Barnabas, sailed from Seleucia at the beginning of 

his first missionary circuit (Acts xiii. 4); and it is 

almost certain that he landed there on his return 

from it (xiv. 26). This strong fortress and conven- 

ient seaport was constructed by the first Seleucus, 

and here he was buried. It retained its importance 

in Roman times, and in St. Paul's day it had the 

privileges of a free city. The remains are nu- 

merous. 

_ Seleu'cus IV. (Philopator), “king of Asia” 

(2 Mace. iii. 3), that is, of the provinces included 

in the Syrian monarchy, according to the title 

claimed by the Seleucidae, even when they had lost 

their footing in Asia Minor (comp. 1 Macc. viii. 6, 

xi. 13, xii. 39, xiii. 32), was the son and successor | 
of Antiochus the Great. He took part in the dis- 
astrous battle of Magnesia (B.c. 190), and three 
years afterwards, on the death of his father, ascended 
the throne. He was murdered, after a reign of 
twelve years (B.C. 175), by Heliodorus, one of his 
own courtiers (Dan. xi. 20). His son Demetrius I. 
(Soter), whom he had sent, while still a boy, as 
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Sen'ir, This name occurs twice in the A. V., 
viz. 1 Chr. v. 25, and Ez, xxvii. 5; but it should 
be found in two other passages, in each of which the 
Hebrew word is exactly similar to the above, viz. 
Deut. iii. 9, and Cant. iv. 8. In these it appears 
in the A. V. as SHENIR. It is the Amorite name 
for the mountain in the north of Palestine which 
the Hebrews called HERMON, and the Phoenicians 
SIRION; or perhaps it was rather the name for a 
portion of the mountain than the whole. Abulfeda 
reports that the part of Anti-Lebanon north of 
Damascus — that usually denominated Jebel esh 
Shurky, “the East Mountain”—was in his day 
called Senir. 

Sennach'erib was the son and successor of 
Sargon. His name in the original is read as Zsin- 
akkt-irib, which is understood to mean, “Sin (or 
the Moon) increases brothers:”’ an indication that 
he was not the first-born of his father. We know 
little or nothing of Sennacherib during his father’s 
lifetime. From his name, and from a circum- 
stance related by Polyhistor, we may gather that 
he was not the eldest son, and not the heir to the 
crown till the year before his father’s death. 


hostage to Rome, after a series of romantic ad-|Sennacherib mounted the throne B.c. 702. His 
ventures, gained the crown in 162 8.c. (1 Macc. | first efforts were directed to crushing the revolt of 
vii, 1; 2 Mace. xiv. 1). The general policy of | Babylonia, which he invaded with a large army. 
Seleucus towards the Jews, like that of his father | Merodach-Baladan ventured on a battle, but was 
(2 Mace. iii, 2, 3), was conciliatory, and he under-} defeated and driven from the country. In his 
took a lurge share of the expenses of the Temple-ser- | third year (B.c. 700) he turned his arms towards 
vice (2 Mace, iii. 3,6). On one occasion, by the false | the west, chastised Sidon, took tribute from Tyre, 


representations of Simon, a Jewish officer (SIMON 3], | 
he was induced to make an attempt to carry away 
the treasures deposited in the Temple, by means of 
the same Heliodorus who murdered him. The at- 
tempt signally failed, but it does not appear that 
he afterwards showed any rezentment ayainst the 
Jews (2 Mace. iv. 5, 6). } 

Sem. Sues the patriarch (Luke iii. 36). 

Semachi'ah. One of the sons of Shemaiah 9 
(1 Chr, xxvi. 7). 

Sem'ei. 1. SHiwer 14 (1 Esd. ix. 33).—2. | 
SHIMEL 16 (Esth, xi, 2).—-98. The father of) 
ri ain in the genealogy of Jesus Christ (Luke 
iii, 26), 

Semel'lius. Sarmsiat(1 Esd. ii. 16,17, 25, 30). | 

Sem'is, Summet 13 (1 Esd. ix. 23). 

Semitic Languages. (SHEMITIC LANGUAGES. } 

Sen‘aah. The ‘children of Senaah ”’ are enume- 
rated amongst the ‘people of Israel” who re- 
turned from the Captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. 
ui. 35; Neh. vii. 38). In Neh. iii, 3, the name is 
given with the article, has-Senaah, The names in 
these lists are mostly those of towns; but Senaah 
does not occur elsewhere in the Bible as attached to 
a town, The Magdal-Senna, or “ great Senna” of 
Eusebius and Jerome, seven miles N. of Jericho 
(“Senna”) however, is not inappropriate in posi- 
tion, Bertheau suggests that Senaah represents not 
a single place but a district ; but there is nothing to 
corroborate this, 

Sen'eh. The name of one of the two isolated 
rocks which stood in the “ passage of Michmash ” 
(1 Sam. xiv. 4), It was the southern one of the 
two (ver, 5), and the nearest to Geba. The name 
in Hebrew means a “ thorn,” or thorn-bush. 
Josephus mentions that the last encampment of 
Titus’s army was at a spot ‘which in the Jews’ 
tongue is called the valley” or perhaps the plain 
‘of thorns, near to a village called Gabathsaoulé,” 
1.¢. Gibeath of Saul. 


Aradus, and the other Phoenician cities, as well as 
from Edom and Ashdod, besieged and captured 
Ascalon, made war on t, which was still de- 
pendent on Ethiopia, took Libnah and Lachish on. 
the Egyptian frontier, and, having probably con- 
cluded a convention with his chiet' enemy, finally 
marched against Hezekiah, king of Judah, It was 
at this time that “ Sennacherib came up against 
all the fenced cities of Judah, and took them” 
(2 K. xviii. 13). There can be no doubt that the 
record which he has left of his campaign against 
‘“Hiskiah” in his third year, is the war with 
Hezekiah so briefly touched in the four verses ot 
this chapter (vers. 13-16). In the following year 
(B.c. 699), Sennacherib invaded Babylonia for the 
second time. It was perhaps in this same year that 
Sennacherib made his second expedition into Pales- 
tine. Hezekiah had again revolted, and claimed 
the protection of Egypt. Instead, therefore, of be- 
sieging Jerusalem, the Assyrian king marched past 
it to the Egyptian frontier, attacked once more 
Lachish and Libna, but apparently failed to take 
them, sent messengers from the former to Hezekizh . 
(2 K. xviii. 17), and on their return without his 
submission wrote him a threatening letter (2 K. 
xix. 14), Tirhaka was hastening to the aid of the 
Egyptians when an event occurred which relieved 
both Egypt and Judaea from their danger. In one 
night the Assyrians lost, either by a pestilence or 
by some more awful manifestation of divine power, 
185,000 men! The camp immediately broke up— 
the king fled. Sennacherib reached his capital in 
safety, and was not deterred, by the terrible dis- 
aster which had befallen his arms, from engaging 
in other wars, though he seems thenceforward to 
have carefully avoided Palestine. In his fifth year 
he led an expedition into Armenia and Media ; after 
which, from his sixth to his eighth year, he was 
engaged in wars with Susiana and Babylonia. From 
this point his annals fail us. Sennacherib reigned 
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twenty-two years. 


Asaridanus (Esar-Haddon) to the throne of Babylon 
in B.c. 680. The monuments are in exact con- 


{urmity with these dates, for the 22nd year of 


Sennacherib has been found upon them, while they 


have not furnished any notice of a later year. It 
is impossible to reconcile these dates with the 


chronology of Hezekiah’s reign, according to the 


numbers of the present Hebrew text. Sennacherib 


was one of the most magnificent of the Assyrian 
kings. He seems to have been the first who fixed 
the seat of government permanently at Nineveh, 
which he carefully repaired and adorned with 
splendid buildings, His greatest work is the grand 


palace at Koyunjik. He also erected meauments 


in distant countries, Ot the death of Sennacherib 


nothing is known beyond the brief statement of 


Scripture, that “as he was worshipping in the 
house of Nisroch his god, Adrammelech and Sha- 
yezer his sons smote him with the sword, and 
escaped into the land of Armenia” (2 K. xix. 37 ; 
Is, xxxvii. 38), 

Sen'uah. Properly Hassenuah, with the def. 
article. A Benjamite, the father of Judah, who 
was second over the city after the return from 
Babylon (Neh. xi. 9). 

Se’orim. The chief of the fourth of the twenty- 
four courses of priests instituted by David (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 8). 


Se‘phar. It is written, after the enumeration of 


the sons of Joktan, ‘and their dwelling was from 
Mesha as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of the 
east” (Gen. x. 30). The immigration of the Jok- 
tanites was probably from west to east, and they 
occupied the south-western portion of the peninsula, 
The undoubted identifications of Arabian places 
and tribes with their Joktanite originals are in- 
cluded withit: these limits, and point to Sephar as 
the eastern boundary. There appears to be little 
doubt that the ancient seaport town called Dhaféri 
or Zafari, and Dhafér or Zafér, without the in- 
flexional termination, represents the Biblical site or 
district. All the evidence is clearly in favour of 
this site being that of the Sephar of the Bible, and 
the identification has accordingly been generally ac- 
cepted by critics, More accurately, it appears to 
preserve the name mentioned in Gen, x. 30, aud to 
be in the district anciently so named, It is situate 
on the coast, in the province of Hadramiiwt, and 
near to the district which adjoins that province on 
the east, called Esh-Shihr. Mf. Fresnel gives almost 


all that.is known of the present ctate of this old site 


in his Lettres sur Hist, des Arabes avant U’Isla- 
misme, Zafdr, he tells us, pronounced by the 
modern inhabitants “ Isfér,” is now the name of a 
series of villages situate some of them on the shore, 
aud some close to the shore, of the Indian Ocean, 
between Mirbdt and Ras-Sdjir, extending a distance 
of two days’ journey, or 17 or 18 hours, from east 
to west. Proceeding in this direction, those near 
the shore are named Tdkah, Ed-Dahdreez, El- 
Beleed, El-Hafeh, Saldhah, and Awkad. ‘The first 
four are on the sea-shore, and the last two at a 
sinall distance from it. EJ-Beleed, otherwise called 
Harkém, is, in M. Fresnel’s opinion, the ancient 
Zafar. It ie on a small peninsula lying between 
the ocean and a bay, and the port is on the land 
vide of the town, The classical writers mention 


The date of his accession is 
tixed by the Canou of Ptolemy to 3.c. 792, the first 
year of Belibus or Elibus, The date of his death is 
marked in the same document by the accession of 
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Sapphar metropolis or Saphar, in long. 88°, lat, 
14° 30', according to Ptol., the capital of the Sap- 
pharitae, placed by Ptol. near the Homeritae; but 
their accounts are obscure, and probably from 
hearsay. 

Seph'arad. A name which occurs in Obal. 
ver. 20 only. Its situation has always been a 
matter of uncertainty, and cannot even now be 
said to be settled. (1.) The resding of the LXX., 
ws ’Eppada, is probably a mere conjecture, though 
it may point to a modified form of the name in the 
then original, viz. Sepharath. (2.) The reading of 
the Vulgate, Bosporus, was adopted by Jerome from 
his Jewish instructor. We haveno means of know- 
ing to which Bosporus Jerome's teacher alluded— 
the Cimmerian or the Thracian, The Targum 
Jonathan and the Peshito-Syriac, and from them 
the modern Jews, interpret Sepharad as Spain 
(Ispamia and Ispania). (3.) Others have sug- 
gested the identity of Sepharad with Sipphara in 
Mesopotamia, but that is more probably SEPHAR- 
vata. (4.) The name has perhaps been discovered 
in the cuneiform Persian inscriptions of Naks-i- 
Rustum and Behistun; and also in a list of Asiatic 
nations given by Niebuhr. In the latter it occurs 
between Ka Ta Pa TUK (Cappadocia) and ‘Is UNA 
(Ionia). De Sacy was the first to propose the 
identification of this with Sepharad, and subse 
quently it was suggested by Lassen that S Pa Ra D 
was identical with Sardis, the ancient capital of 
Lydia. (5.) Ewald considers that Sepharad bas s 
connexion with Zarephath in the preceding vere; 
and suggests that the true reading is Sepharam, and 
that it is to be found in a place three hours from 
Akka, i.e. doubtless the modern Shefa dan 
(6.) Michaelis, among other conjectures, ingenious} 
suggests that the “ Spartans ” of 1 Mace. xii. 15 are 
accurately ‘ Sepharadites.” ae 

Sepharva'im is mentioned by Sennacherib ia 
letter to Hezekiah as a city whose king Laure 
unable to resist the Assyrians (2 K, sik 1 i 
Is, xxxvii. 13; comp. 2 K. xviii. 34). It is coupl 
with Hena and Ava, or Ivah, which were towns 00 
the Euphrates above Babylon. Again, it is me 
tioned, in 2 K. xvii. 24, where it is agaia ae 
with Ava, and also with Cuthah and at . 
These indications are enough to justify us ne 
fying the place with the famous town of sane 
on the Euphrates above Babylon, which was fort 
the site of the modern Mosaib. ‘The dual . 
indicates that there were two Sippars, ne 
either side of the river. Berosus called. ibe 
“a city of the sun;” and in the inscnpuo . 
bears the same title, being called eae 
Shamas, or ‘“ Sippara of.the Sun ee 0 E. 
the chief object of worship there (comp. 

ii. 31). : 

PY nephotle The Greek form of the cae word 
has-Shéféléh, the native name, for an ch cit 
division of the low-lying flat district . ‘  Hely 
venes between the central highlands © 4 northert 
Land and the Mediterranean, the other 2°" 
portion of which was known as SH at 
name occurs throughout the topogtap : 
of Joshua, the historical works, a veith the 
graphical passages in the Prophets; alwe) 

article prefixed, and always denoting . 186 
region (Deut. i. 7; Josh. ix. 1, x. 9) a7 Chr. 
xii. 8, xv. 33; Judg. i. 95 1h. 70 cavii. 183 
xxvii. 28; 2 Chr. i. 15, ix. 27) VF 3 195 ech 
Ter, xvii. 26, xxx. 44, xxxiii. 135 Obot 
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vii. 7). In each of these passages, however, the 
word is treated in the A. V. not as a proper name, 
analogous to the Campagna, the Wolds, the Carse, 
but as a mere appellative, and rendered ‘* the vale,’ 
‘the valley,” “the plain,’ “the low plains,” and 
“thelow country.” The name Shefelah is retained 
in the old versions, even those of the Samaritans, 
and Rabbi Joseph on Chronicles (probably as late as 
the 11th century A.D.). It was actually in use 
down to the 5th century. No definite limits are 
mentioned to the Shefelah, nor is it probable that 
there were any. In the list of Joshua (xv. 33-47) 
it contains 43 “ cities,’ as well as the hamlets and 
temporary villages dependent on them. Of these, 
ns fi as our knowledge avails us, the most northern 
was Ekron, the most southern Gaza, and the most 
western Nezib (about 7 miles N.N.W. of Hebron). A 
large number of these towns, however, were situated 
not in the plain, nor even on the western slopes of 
the central mountains, but in the mountains them- 
selves. The Shefelah was, and is, one of the most 
productive regions in the Holy Land. It was in 
ancient times the corn-field of Syria, and as 
such the constant subject of wartare between 
Philistines and Israelites, and the refuge of the 
latter when the harvests in the central country 
were ruined by drought (2 K. viii. 1-3). But it 
was also, from its evenness, and from its situation 
on the road between Egypt and Assyria, exposed 
to continual visits from foreign armies, visits 
which at ‘Iast led to the destruction of the Israelite 
kingdom. ‘ 

Septuagint. The causes which produced this 
version, the number and names of the translators, 
the times at which different portions were trans- 
lated, are all uncertain. It appears at the present 
day in four principal editions. 1. Biblia Poly- 
glotta Complutensis, A.D. 1514-1517. 2. The 
Aldine Edition, Venice, A.D. 1518. 3. The Koman 
Edition, edited under Pope Sixtus V., A.D. 1587. 
4, Facsimile Edition of the Codex Alexandrinus, 
by H. H. Baber, a.p. 1816. 1, 2. The texts of 
(1) and (2) were probably formed by collation 
of several MSS. 3, The Roman edition (3) is 
printed from the venerable Codex Vaticanus. A 
transcript of the Codex Vaticanus, prepared by 
Cardinal Mai, was lately published at Rome, by Ver- 
celloni. It is much to be regretted that this edition 
is not so accurate as to preclude the necessity of 
consulting the MS. 4. The Facsimile Edition, by 
Mr. Baber, is printed with types made after the 
form of the letters in the Codex Alexrandrinus,— 
Manuscripts. The various readings given by Holmes 
and Parsons enable us to judge, in some measure, of 
the character of the several MSS. and of the degree 
of their accordance with the Hebrew text. They 
are distinguished thus by Holmes: the uncial by 
Roman numerals, the cursive by Arabic figures. 
Among them may be specially noted, with their 
probable dates and estimates of value as given by 
Holmes in his Preface to the Pentateuch :— 


UNCIAL.® 


1. Corronianvs. Brit. Mus. (fragments - 4 
a Vaticaxvus. Yat. Liban Rome : ~ .« 4 
I], ALEXANDRINUS, Brit,.Mus . . . . . 5 
Il, Awprostancs, Ambros, Ltb., Milan. 


. 7 
Coistinianus, Bibl. Imp., Paris . » ‘7 





.,2 The Codex Sinalticus, an uncial MS., is su stig 
T'ischendorf to be as ancient as Cod. Yaticanus (| 1.). ss 
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Probable 
CURSIVE eae 
16. Mediceus. Med. Laurentian Lib., Florence 11 
19. Chigianus, Similar to Complut, Text and 
FOS, TUS 6. ce “Sok Wee as pe we 0 
25. Monachiensis. Munich. . . . . . 10 
58. Vaticanus. (num. x.). Vat. Lib., similar 
to 7 ° eT o e ® e e s e 13 
69. Glasguensia. . . ». «© 2 «© © «© © 218 
61. Bodleianus. Laud, 36, notae optimue . 12 
64. Parisiensis (11). Imperial Library. 10 or tl 
72. Venetus. Maximi faciendus. . 13 
15. Oxoniensis, (Univ. Coll.) . . 12 
84. Vaticanus (1901), optimae notac 11 
es Ferrariensis. ‘These two agree 14 


108.2 Vaticanus (330) 


} Similar toComplut, § 14 
118. § Parisiensis. Imp. Lib. 


(Text. and 19). 013 


The texts of these MSS. differ considerably from 
each other, and consequently differ in various degrees 
from the Hebrew original. The following ave the 
results of a comparison of the readings in the first 
eight chapters of Exodus :—1, Several of the MSS. 
agree well with the Hebrew; others differ very 
much. 2. The chief variance from the Hebrew is . 
in the addition or omission of words and clauses. 
3. Taking the Roman text as the basis, there are 
found 80 places (a) where some of the MSS. differ 
from the Roman text, either by addition or omis- 
sion, in agrecment with the Hebrew ; 26 places (B) 
where diflerences of the same kind are not tn agree- 
ment with the Hebrew. ‘There is therefore a large 
balance against the Roman text, in point of accord- 
ance with the Hebrew. 4. Those MSS. which have 
the largest number of differences of class (a) have 
the smallest number of class (8). There is evid- 
ently some strong reason for this close accordance 
with the Hebrew in these MSS. But whence these 
varieties of text? Was the Version at first more 
in accordance with the Hebrew, as in (72) and 
(59), and did it afterwards degenerate into the less 
accurate state of the Codex Vaticanus? Or was 
the Version at first less accurate, like the Vatican 
text, and afterwards brought, by critical labours, 
into the more accurate form of the MSS. which 
stand highest in the scale? History supplies the 
answer. Jerome speaks of two copies, one older 
and less accurate, xoiwf, fragments of which 
are believed to be represented by the still extant 
remains of the old Latin Version; the other more 
faithful to the Hebrew, which he took as the basis 
of his own new Latin Version. Jn another place 
he speaks of the corruption of the ancient transla- 
tion, and the great variety of copies used ia dif- 
ferent countries. Origen, finding great discordance 
in the several copies of the LXX., laid this version 
side by side with the other three translations ot 
Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus; and, taking 
their accordance with each other as the test of 
their agreement with the Hebrew, marked the copy 
of the LXX. with an obelos --, where he found 
superfluous words, and supplied the deticiencies of 
the LXX. by words taken trom the other versions, 
with an asterisc, *, prefixed. From Eusebius we 
learn that this work of Origen was called retpawAa, 
the fourfold Bible. But this was only the earlier 
and the smaller portion of Origen's labours: he 
rested not till he had acquired the knowledge of 
Hebrew, and compared the Septuagint directly with 
the Hebrew copies. Eusebius thus describes tlie 
labours which led to the greater work, the Hexaplu ; 
the last clause of the passage refers to the Zetrapla: 
« So careful was Origen’s investigation of the sacred 
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‘oracles, that he learnt the Hebrew tongue, and 
made himself master of the original Scriptures re- 
ceived among the Jews, in the Hebrew letters ; 
and reviewed the versions of the other interpreters 


of the Sacred Scriptures, besides the LXX.; and 
discovered some translations varying from the well- 


known versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 


dotion, which he searched out and brought to light 


from their long concealment in neglected corners ; 
. .. . and in his Hexapla, after the four principal 
versions of the Psalms, added a fifth, yea, a sixth 


and seventh translation, stating that one of these 
was found in a cask at Jericho, in the time of An- 
these all 
into one view, and dividing them in columns, over 


toninus, son of Severus: and bringin 


against one another, together with the Hebrew text, 


he left to us the work called Hexapla; having ar- 
ranged separately, in the Zetrapla, the versions of 


Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, together with 
the version of the Seventy.” From Jerome we 


learn that in the Hexapla the Hebrew text was 
placed in one column in Hebrew letters, in the next 
The fate of this laborious 
work is unknown. It was brought from Tyre and 


column in Greek letters. 


laid up in the Library at Caesarea, and there pro- 
bably perished by the flames, A.D. 653. One copy, 
however, had been made by Pamphilus and Eu- 
sebius, of the column containing the corrected text 
of the Septuagint, with Origen’s asteriscs and obeli, 
and the letters denoting from which of the other 
translators each addition was taken. This copy is 
probably the ancestor of those Codices which now 
approach most nearly to the Hebrew, and are en- 
titled Hexaplar. ‘Tothese main sources of our ex- 
isting MSS. must be added the recensions of the 
Septuagint mentioned by Jerome and others, viz. 
those of Lucian of Antioch and Hesychius of Egypt, 
not long after the time of Origen. Each of these 
had a wide range: that of Lucian in the Churches 
from Constantinople to Antioch ; that of Hesychius 
in Alexandria and Egypt; while the Churches lying 
between these two regions used the Hexaplar text 
copied by Eusebius and Paimphilus.-J. History 
‘OF THE VERSION.—The ancient text, called xowh, 
which was current before the time of Origen, whence 
cameit? 1. This version was highly esteemed by 
the Hellenistic Jews before the coming of Christ. 
An annual festival was held at Alexandria in re- 
membrance of the completion of the work. The 
manner in which it is quoted by the writers of the 
New Testament proves that it had been long in 
general use. It was found wherever the Greek 
language prevailed, or the Jews were scattered. 
To the wide dispersion of this version we may 
ascribe in great measure that general persuasion 
which prevailed over the whole East of the near 
approach of the Redeemer. 2, Not less wide was 
the influence of the Septuagint in the spread of the 
Gospel. Many of those Jews who were assembled 
at Jerusalem on the day ot Pentecost, from Asia 
Minor, from Africa, from Crete and Rome, used 
the Greek language; from Antioch and Alexandria 
in the East, to Rome and Massilia in the West, the 
voice of the Gospel sounded forth in Greek. For a 
long period the Septuagint was the Old Testament 
of the far larger part of the Christian Church. Let 
us now try to ascend towards the source. Can we 
find any clear, united, consistent testimony to the 
origin of the Septuagint? (1) Where and (2) when 
was it made? and (3) by whom? and (4) whence 
the title? (1) The only point in which all agree 
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is that Alexandria was the birthplace of the Version, 
(2) The Version was made, or at least commenced, 
in the time of the earlier Ptolemies, in the first half 
of the third century B.c. (3) By whom was tf 
made ?—The following are some of the traditions 
current among the Fathers :—lIrenaeus (lib. ili. c, 
24) relates that Ptolemy Lagi, wishing to adorm his 
Alexandrian Library with the writings of all nations, 
requested from the Jews of Jerusalem a Greek rer- 
sion of their Scriptures; that they sent seventy 
elders well skilled in the Scriptures and in Inter 
languages; that the king separated them from one 
another, and bade them all translate the several 
books. When they came together before Ptclemy 
and showed their versions, God was glorified. for 
they all agreed exactly, from beginning to end, in 
every phrase and word, so that all men may know 
that the Scriptures are translated by the tupo- 
tion of God. Epiphanius says that the translators 
were divided into pairs, in 36 cells, each pair being 
provided with two scribes; and that 36 versions, 
agreeing in every point, wele produced, by the git 
of the Holy Spirit, But Jerome boldly throws 
aside the whole story of the cells and the inspire: 
tion, and refers to the relation of Aristaeus, 0 
Aristeas, and to Josephus, the former being fol. 
lowed by the latter. This (50 called) letter of 
Aristeas to his brother Philocrates is still extant 
It gives a splendid account of the origin whi 
Septuagint ; of the embassy and presents sent br 
King Ptolemy to the high-priest at Jerusalem, by 
the advice of Demetrius Phalereus, his sede 
50 talents of gold and 50 talents of silver, &c.: 
the Jewish slaves whom he set free, paying ther 
ransom himself; the letter of the king; the answer 
of the high-priest ; the choosing of six interpreters 
from each of the twelve tribes, and their aa 
the copy of the Law, in letters of gold; their am 
at Alexandria on the anniversary of the vue a 
tory over Antigonus; the feast prepared for 
seventy-two, which continued for seven 


turn, with the answers of each; their lodging by 
the seashore; and the acoomplishmens 0 i 
work in seventy-two days, by conference uae 
parison. This is the story which probably g# 
this version the title of the Septuagint. a ge 
account, and probably more genuine, F ria 
by Aristobulus (2nd century B.C.) she 
Demetrius Phalereus a translation had bee ng 
by others, of the history of the Hebrews or 
forth out of Egypt, and of all that Pt ie 
them, and of the conquest of the Jand, yeas a 
exposition of the whole Law. But the - fined 
lation of our wile ie Di eS r 

the king named Philadeiphus, : 
zeal, ander the direction of Demetrius Pan 
The Prologue of the Wisdom of hate : re Pre 
Sirach makes mention of “ the Law! se 
phets, and the rest of the books, dh ane 
translated from the Hebrew into anot er age 
The letter of Aristeas was received as ale of 
true for many reer gener 

scholars now is, that 1! : 
Alexandrian Jew, whether with vt ail 
hancing the dignity of his Law, oF sete 
Greek version, or for the meaner P Peenct fr bis 
But the Pseudo-Aristeas had a basis 0 there is 0° 
fiction; on three points of his wee ay are oot" 
material difference of opinion, 0" cated The 
firmed by the study of the Version itset!: 
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Version was made at Alexandria. 2. It was begun 
in the time of the earlier Ptolemies, about 280 B.c. 
3. The Law (i.e. the-Pentateuch) alone was trans- 
lated at first. But by whom was the Version 
made? As Hody justly remarks, “it is of little 
moment whether it was made at the command of 
the king or spontaneously by the Jews; but it isa 
question of great importance whether the Hebrew 
copy of the Law, and the interpreters (as Pseudo- 
Aristeas and his followers relate), were summoned 
from Jerusalem, and sent by the high-priest to 
Alexandria.” On this question no testimony can be 
so conclusive as the evidence of the Version itself, 
which bears upon its face the marks of imperfect 
knowledge of Hebrew, and exhibits the forms and 
phrases of the Macedonic Greek prevalent in Alex- 
andria, with a plentiful sprinkling of Egyptian 
words. The question as to the moving cause which 
gave birth to the Version is one which cannot be so 
decisively answered either by internal evideuce or 
by historical testimony. The balance of proba- 
bility must be struck between the tradition of the 
king’s intervention and the simpler account sug- 
gested by the facts of history, and the phenomena 
of the Version itself. It is well known that, after 
the Jews returned from the Captivity of Babylon, 
having lost in great measure the familiar know- 
ledge of the ancient Hebrew, the readings from the 
Books of Moses in the synagogues of Palestine were 
explained to them in the Chaldaic tongue, in Tar- 
gums or Paraphrases; and the same was done with 
the Books of the Prophets, when, at a later time, 
they also were read in the synagogues. The Jews 
of Alexandria had probably still less knowledge of 
Hebrew ; their familiar language was Alexandrian 
Greek, They had settled in Alexandria in large 
numbers soon after the time of Alexander, and 
under the earlier Ptolemies. They would naturally 
follow the same practice as their brethren in Pales- 
tine; the Law first and afterwards the Prophets 
would be explained in Greek, and from this prac- 
tice would arise in time an entire Greek Version, 
4. Whence the title?—It seems unnecessary to 
suppose, with Eichhorn, that the title Septuagmt 
arose from the approval given to the Version by 
an Alexandrian Sanhedrim of 70 or 72; that title 
appears sufficiently accounted for above by the pre- 
valence of the letter of Aristeas, describing the mis- 
sion of 72 interpreters from Jerusalem.—II. Cita- 
RACTER OF THE SEPTUAGINT.— The Character of 
the Version.—Is it faithful in substance? Is it 
minutely accurate in details? Does it bear witness 
for or against the tradition of its having been made 
by special inspiration ? These are some of the chief 
questions: there are others which relate to parti- 
culars. &. Was the Version made from Hebrew 
MSS. with the vowel points now used? 3. Were 
the Hebrew words divided from one another, and 


Were the final letters, Y» *) } D+ J in use when 


_ the Septuagint was made? A minute examination 
shows that the Hebrew MSS. used by the Greek 
translators were not pointed as at present, that they 
Were written without intervals between the words, 
and that the presen ] forms were not then in 
use. In a few cases the translators appear to have 
preserved the true pointing and division of the 
words, We now proceed to the larger questions. 
Is the Septuagint faithful in substance ?—1. It 
as been clearly shown by Hody, Frankel, and 
others, that the several books were translated by 
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different persons, without any comprehensive re- 
vision to harmonise the several parts, Names and 
words are rendered differently in different books. 
2. Thus the character of the Version varies much 
in the several books; those of the Pentateuch are 
the best. 3. The poetical parts are, generally 
speaking, inferior to the historical, the original 
abounding with rarer words and expressions. 4. In 
the Major Prophets (probably translated nearly 100 
years after the Pentateuch) some of the most im- 
portant prophecies are sadly obscured. Ezekiel and 
the Minor Prophets (speaking generally) seem to 
be better rendered. 5. Supposing the numerous 
glosses aud duplicate renderings, which have evid- 
ently crept from the margin into the text, to be 
removed, and forming a rough estimate of what the 
Septuagint was in its earliest state, we may per- 
haps say of it that it is the image of the original 
seen through a glass not adjusted to the proper 
focus ; the larger features are shown, but the sharp- 
ness of definition is lost.—B. We have anticipated 
the answer to the second question—ZJs the Version 
minutely accurate in details ?—but will give a few 
examples, 1. The same word in the same chapter 
is often rendered by differing words. 2. Differing 
words by the same word. 3. The divine names are 
frequently interchanged. 4. Proper names are 
sometimes translated, sometimes not. 5. The trans- 
lators are often misled by the similarity of Hebrew 
words, In very many cases the error may be thus 
traced to the similarity of some of the Hebrew 
letters; in some it is difficult to see any connexion 
between the original and the Version. 6. Besides 
the above deviations, and many like them, which 
are probably due to accidental causes, the change of 
a letter, or doubtful writing in the Hebrew, there 
are some passages which seem to exhibit a studied 
variation in the LXX. from the Hebrew (e. g. Gen. 
ii, 2; Ex. xii. 40). Frequently the strong expres- 
sions of the Hebrew are softened down, where 
human parts are ascribed to Gop. The Version is 
therefore not minutely accurate in details.—F. We 
shall now be prepared to weigh the tradition of the 
Fathers, that the Version was made by inspiration. 
If there be such a thing as an inspiration of trans- 
lators, it must be an effect of the Holy Spirit on 
their minds, enabling them to do their work 9, 
translation more perfectly. than by their own abili- 
ties and acquirements; to overcome the difficulties 
arising from defective knowledge, from imperfect 
MSS., from similarity of letters, from human in- 
firmity and weariness ; and so to produce a copy of 
the Scriptures, setting forth the Word of God, and 
the history of his people, in its original truth and 
purity. The reader will be able to judge whether 
the Septuagint Version satisfies this test. If it does, 
it will be found not only substantially faithful, but 
minutely accurate in details; it will be, in short, a 
republication of the original text, purified from the 
errors of human hands and eyes, stamped with 
fresh authority from Heaven. This is a question 
to be decided by facts, by the phenomena of the 
Version itself, We will simply.declare ow own 
conviction that, instead of such a Divine repub 
lication of the original, we find a marked distinc- 
tion between the original and the Septuagint. 
II]. WHAT, THEN, ARE THE BENEFITS TO BE 
DERIVED FROM THE STUDY OF THE SEPTUA- 
GINT?—1. For the Old Testament. The Septua- 
gint gives evidence of the character and eondition 
of the Hebrew MSS. from which it was made, with 
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4, The frequent citations of the 
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respect to vowel points and the mode of writing. 
teing made from MSS. far older than the Masoretic 
yecension, the Septuagint often indicates readings 
more ancient and more correct than those of our 
present Hebrew MSS, and editions ; and often speaks 
decisively between the conflicting readings of the 
present MSS. (e.g. Ps, xvi. 10, xxii. 173; Hos. vi. 
5). In Gen. iv. 8, a clause necessary to the sense 
is omitted in the Hebrew, but preserved in the 
LXX. In all these cases we do not attribute any 
paramount authority to the Septuagint on account 
of its superior antiquity to the extant Hebrew 
MSS. ; but we take it as an evidence of a more 
ancient Hebrew text, as an eye-witness of the 
texts, 280 or 180 years B.c. 2, The close con- 
nexion between the Old and New Testament makes 
the study of the Septuagint extremely valuable, 
and almost indispensable to the theological student. 
It was manifestly the chief storehouse from which 
the Apostles drew their proofs and precepts. 3. 
Further, the language of the Septuagint is the 
mould in which the thoughts and expressions of 
the Apostles and Evangelists are cast. In this 
version Divine Truth has taken the Greek language 
as its shrine, and adapted it to the things of Gop. 
LXX. by the Greek 
Fathers, and of the Latin Version of the LXX. by 
the Fathers who wrote in Latin, form another 
strong reason for the study of the Septuagint. 
5. On the value of the Septuagint as a monument 
of the Greck language in one of its most curious 
phases, this is not the place to dwell.--OBJECTS 
TO BE ATTAINED BY THE CRITICAL SCHOLAR.— 
1. A question of much interest still waits for a 
solution; the relation between the Septuagint and 
the Samaritan Pentateuch. 2. For the critical 
acholar it would be a worthy object of pursuit to 
ascertain, as nearly as possible, the original text 
of the Septuagint as it stood in the time of the 
Apostles and Philo. The critic would probably 
take as his basis the Roman edition, from the Codex 
Vaticanus, as representing most nearly the ancient 
(xowh) texts. The collection of fragments of 
Origen’s Hexapla, by Montfaucon and others, 
would help him to eliminate the additions which 
have been made to the LXX. from other sources, 
and to purge out the glosses and double render- 
ings; the citations in the New Testament and in 
Philo, in the early Christian Fathers, both Greek 
and Latin, would render assistance of the same 
kind; and perhaps the most effective aid of all 
would be found in the fragments of the Old 
Latin Version collected by Sabatier in 3 vols. folio 
(Rheims, 1743). 3, Another work, of more prac- 
tical and general interest, still remains to be done, 
viz. to provide a Greek version, accurate and faith- 
fal to the Hebrew original, for the use of the Greek 
Church, and of students reading the Scriptures in 
that language for purposes of devotion or mental 
improvement. Such an edition might prepare the 
way for the correction of the blemishes which re- 
main in our Authorised English Version. 

Sepulchre. [BURtAL.] 

Se'rah, the daughter of Asher (Gen. xlvi. 17 ; 
1 Chr, vii, 30), called in Num. xxvi. 46, Saray 

Serai‘ah. L The king’s scribe or secretary in 
the reign of David (2 Sam. viii, 17).—8. The 
high-priest in the reign of Zedekiah (2 K. xxv. 18; 
1 Chr. vi. 143 Jer. lit, 24).—-3, The son of Tan- 
humeth the ies ei (2 K. xv. 23; Jer. xl. 8). 
—4. The son of Kenaz, and brother of Othniel 
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'(1 Chr. iv. 13, 14).—=5. Ancestor of Jehu, a 
Simeonite chieftain (1 Chr. iv. 35).—=6. One of 
the children of the province who returned with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 2).—7. One of the ancestors ot 
Ezra the scribe (Ezr. vii, 1), but whether or not 
the same as Seraiah the high-priest seems uncertain, 
—8. A priest, or priestly family, who signed the 
covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 2).-9. A priest, 
the son of Hilkiah (Neh. xi. 11).—-10. The head of 
a priestly house which went up from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 1, 12).—L1, The son of 
Neriah, and brother of Baruch (Jer. li, 59, 61). 
He-went with Zedekiah to Babylon in the fourth 
year of his reign, or, as the Targum has it, “in 
the. mission of Zedekinh,” and is described as sx 
ménichéh (lit. ‘ prince of rest 3” A.V. “a quiet 
prince ;” marg. “ or, prince of Menuchah, or, chief 
chamberlain ””), a title which is interpretel by 
Kimchi as that of the office of chamberlain. Per 
haps he was an officer who took charge of the royal 
caravan on its march, and fixed the place where it 
should halt. Seraiah was commissioned by the 
prophet Jeremiah to take with him on his journey 
the roll in which he had written the doom o 
Babylon, and sink it in the midst of the Euphrates, 
as a token that Babylon should sink, never to ms 
again (Jer. li. 60-64). 
Ser'aphim. An order of celestial beings, whom 
Isninh beheld in vision standing above Jehorah 1s 
He sat upon His throne (Is. vi. 2). They are de- 
scribed as having each of them three pairs of wings, 
with one of which they covered their faces (a token 
of humility); with the second they covered their 
feet (a token of respect) ; while with the third they 
flew. They seem to have borne a general, reset 
Llance to the human figure, for they are represented 
as having a face, a voice, feet, and hands (ver. 6). 
Tneir occupation was twofold—to celebrate the 
praises of Jehovah's holiness and power (ver. 3). 
and to act as the medium of communication ° 
tween heaven and earth (ver. 6). From thei 
antiphonal chant (‘‘ one cried unto another ) ¥ 
may conceive them to have been ranged in ae 
rows on each side of the — a oe 
winged human figure was not pecullar 
fy among the sculptures found at Mourghav' 
in Persia, we meet with 4 representation of aii 
with two pairs of wings, spring!0g from the es 
ders, and extending, the one pur upwards, a 
other downwards, so as to admit of covering i 
head and the feet, The meaning of the ha 
“ seraph” is extremely doubtful ; the only ¥ 
which resembles it in the current Hebrew is ‘ 
“to burn,” whence the idea of brilliancy bas ‘a 
extracted ; but it is objectea that the Hebrew . 
never bears this secondary sense. bina ie 
nects it with an Arabic term signifying le 
exalted; and this may be regarded as the gene. 
received etymology. . ; 
Ser’ed, yee fireroorn of Zebulon (Gen. 2 
of the proconstl 
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was not effectually or long deceived by the arts of 
the impostor; for on becoming acquainted with 
the Apostle he examined at once the claims of the 
Gospel, and yielded his mind to the evidence of its 
truth 


Se'ron, a general of Antiochus Epiph., in chief 


command of the Syrian army (1 Mace. iii. 13, 2+), 
who was defeated at Bethhoron by Judas Macca- 
baeus (B.C. 166). 


Serpent. The following Hebrew words denote 


serpents of some kind or other :—'Acshib, pethen, 
tzepha’ or tziph’ént, shephiphén, ndchdsh, and 
eph'ch. The first four are noticed under the arti- 
cles ADDER and AsP: the two remaining names 
we proceed to discuss. 1. Ndchdsh, the generic 
name of any serpent, occurs frequently in the O. T. 
The following are the principal Biblical allusions 
to this animal :—Its subtilty is mentioned in Gen. 
iii. 1; its wisdom is alluded to by our Lord in 
Matt. x. 16; the poisonous properties of some 
species are often mentioned (see Ps, Iviii. 4; Prov. 
xxiii, 32) ; the sharp tongue of the serpent, which 
it would appear some of the ancient Hebrews be- 
lieved to be the instrument of’ poison, is mentioned 
in Ps, cxl. 3; Job xx. 16, ‘the viper’s tongue 
shall slay him ;” although in other places, as in 
Prov. xxiii. 32, Eccl. x. 8,11, Num. xxi. 9, the 
venom is correctly ascribed to the bite, while in 
Job xx. 14 the gall is said to be the poison; the 
habit serpents have of lying concealed in hedges is 
alluded to in Eccl. x. 8, and in holes of walls, in 
Am. v. 19; their dwelling in dry sandy places, in 
Dent. viii. 15; their wonderful mode of progression 
did not escape the observation of the author of Prov. 
xxx., who expressly mentions it as “one of the 
three things which were too wonderful for him” 
(19); the oviparous nature of most of the order is 
alluded to in Is. lix. 5, where the A. V., however, 
has the unfortunate rendering of ‘‘ cockatrice.”’ 
The art of taming and charming serpents is of great 
antiquity, and is alluded to in Ps. lviii. 5; Eccl. x. 
11; Jer. viii. 17, and doubtless intimated by St. 
James (iii. 7), who particularises serpents among 
all other animals that ‘ have been tamed by man.” 
It was under the form of a serpent that the devil 
seduced Eve: hence in Scripture Satan is called 
“the old serpent” (Rev, xii. 9, and comp. 2 Cor. 
si. 3). The part which the serpent played in the 
transaction of the Fall must not be passed over 
without some brief comment, being full of deep 
and curious interest. First of all, then, we have 
to note the subtilty ascribed to this reptile. It was 
an ancient belief, both amongst Orientals and the 
people of the western world, that the serpent was 
endued with a large share of sagacity. The parti- 
cular wisdom alluded to by our Lord refers, it is 
probable, to the sagacity displayed by serpents in 
avoiding danger. The disciples were warned to be 
4s prudent in not incurring unnecessary persecution. 
It has been supposed by many commentators that 
the serpent, prior to the Fall, moved along in an 
erect attitude. It is quite clear that an erect mode 
of progression is utterly incompatible with the 
structure of a serpent: consequently, had the snakes 
before the Fall moved in an erect attitude, they 
must have been formed on a different plan alto- 
gether. There is no reason whatever to conclude 
trom the language of Scripture that the serpent 
underwent any change of form on account of the 
part it played in the history of the Fall. The 
ie aed of the serpent and its mode of pro- 
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gression were in all probability the same before the 
Fall as after it: but subsequent to the Fall its 
form and progression were to be regarded with 
hatred and disgust by all mankind, and thus the 
animal was cursed “above all cattle,” and a mark 
of condemnation was for ever stamped upon it. 
Serpents are said in Scripture to “eat dust” (see 
Gen. iii. 14; Is. Ixv. 25; Mic. vii. 17); these 
animals, which for the most part take their food 
on the ground, do consequently swallow with it 
large portions of sand and dust. ‘ Almost through- 
out the East,” writes Dr. Kalisch, ‘‘ the serpent 
was used as an emblem of the evil principle, of the 
spirit of disobedience and contumacy. A few ex- 
ceptions only can be discovered. The Phoenicians 
adored that animal as a beneticent genius; and the 
Chinese consider it as a symbol of superior wisdom 
and power, and ascribe to the kings of heaven (ien- 
hoangs) bodies of serpents. Some other nations 
fluctuated in their conceptions regarding the ser- 
pent.” The evil spirit in the form of a serpent 
appears in the Ahriman or lord of evil who, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Zoroaster, first tanght 
men to sin under the guise of this reptile. But 
compare the opinion of Dr. Kalisch, who says ‘‘ the 
serpent is the reptile, not an evil demon that had 
assumed its shape. . . . If the serpent represented 
Satan, it would be extremely surprising that the 
former only was cursed ; and that the latter is not 
even mentioned. . . . it would be entirely at vari- 
ance with the Divine justice for ever to curse the 
animal whose shape it had pleased the evil one to 
assume.” Much has been written on the question 
of the “fiery serpents” of Num, xxi. 6, 8, with 
which it is usual erroneously to identify the ‘‘ fiery 
flying serpent” of Is, xxx. 6, and xiv. 29. There 
is no occasion to refer the venomous snakes in 
question to the kind of which Niebuhr speaks, and 
which the Arabs at Basra denominate Hete sur- 
surie, or Heie thidre, “ flying serpents,” which ob- 
tained that name from their habit of “springing ” 
from branch to branch of the date-trees they in-. 
habit. The Hebrew term rendered “ fiery’ by 
the A.V. is by the Alexandrine edition of the 
LXX. represented by ‘deadly; Onkelos, the 
Arabic version of Saadias, and the Vulg, translate 
the word ‘* burning,” in allusion to the sensation 
produced by the bite; other authorities understand 
a reference to the bright colour of the serpents. 
It is impossible to point out the species of poi- 
sonous snake which destroyed the people in the 
Arabian desert, It is obvious that either the 
Cerastes, or the Naia haje, or any other venomous 
species frequenting Arabia, may denote the “<ser- 
pent of the burning bite” which destroyed the 
children of Israel. The “fiery flying serpent” 
of Isaiah (/, c.) can have no existence in nature, 
Monstrous forms of snakes with birds’ wings occur 
on the Egyptian sculptures.—2. Eph’eh occurs in 
Job xx, 16; Is, xxx. 6, and lix, 5 (A.V. “ viper”). 
There is no Scriptural allusion by means of which 
it is possible to determine the species of serpent 
indicated by the Hebrew term, which is derived 
from a root which signifies “to hiss.” Shaw 
speaks of some poisonous suake which the Arabs 
call Leffah (El effah): “it is the most malignant 
of the tribe, and rarely above a foot long.” Jack- 
son also mentions this serpent: from his description 
it would seem to be the Algerine adder (Echidna 
arictans, var. Mauritanica). The snake that 
fastened on St. Paul's hand when he was at Melita 
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(Acts xxviii. 3) was probably the common viper of 


this country (Pelias berus), or else the Vipera 


aspts. 
Serpent, Brazen. The familiar history of the 
brazen serpent need not be repeated here. The 


scene of the history, determined by a comparison of 


Num. xxi. 3, and xxxiii. 42, must have been either 
Zalmonah or Punon. JI. The truth of the history 
will, in this place, be taken for granted. Those 
who prefer it may choose among the hypotheses 
by which men halting between two opinions have 
endeavoured to retain the historical and to elimin- 
ate the supernatural element. To most of the 
Israelites it must have seemed as strange then 
as it did afterwards to the later Rabbis, that any 
such symbol should be employed. The Second 


Commandment appeared to forbid the likeness of 


any living thing. The golden calf had been de- 
stroyed as an abomination. What reason was there 
for the difference? In part, of course, the answer 
may be, that the Second Commandment forbade, 
not all] symbolic forms as such, but those that men 
made for themselves to worship; but the question 
still remains, why was this form chosen? It is 
hardly enough to say, with Jewish commentators, 
that any outward means might have been chosen. 
It is hardly enough again to say, with most Chris- 
tian interpreters, that it was intended to be a type 
of Christ. If the words of our Lord in John iii. 
14, 15, point to the fulfilment of the type, there 
must yet have been another meaning for the 
symbol. To present the serpent-form as deprived 
of its power to hurt, impaled as the trophy of a 
conqueror, was to assert that evil, physical and 
spiritual, had been overcome, and thus help to 
strengthen the weak faith of the Israelites in a 
victory over both. To some writers this has com- 
mended itself as the simplest and most obvious 
view. Others, again, have started from a different 
ground. They look to Egypt as the starting-point 
for all the thoughts which the serpent could sug- 
gest, and they find there that it was worshipped 
as an agathodaemon, the symbol of health and life. 
Contrasted as these views appear, they have, it is 
believed, a point of contact, The idea primaril 
connected with the serpent in the history of the Fall, 
as throughout the proverbial language of Scrip- 
ture, is that of wisdom (Gen. iii. 1; Matt. x. 16 ; 
2 Cor. xi. 3). Wisdom, apart from obedience to a 
divine order, allying itself to man’s lower nature, 
asses into cunning. Man’s nature is envenomed 
and degraded by it. But wisdom, the self-same 
power of understanding, yielding to the divine law, 
is the source of all healing and restoring influences, 
and the serpent-form thus becomes a symbol of 
deliverance and health. The Israelites were taught 
that it would be so to them in proportion as they 
ceased to be sensual and rebellious.—-IJ. The next 
stage in the history of the brazen serpent shows how 
easily even a legitimate symbol, retained beyond its 
time, after it had done its work, might become the 
occasion of idolatry. It appears in the reign of 
Hezekiah as having been, for some undefined period, 
an object of worship. The zeal of that king leads 
him to destroy it. We are left to conjecture when 
the worship began, or what was its locality. All 
that we know of the reign of Ahaz makes it pro- 
bable that it was under his auspices that it received 
a new development. The church of St, Ambrose, 
at Milan, has boasted for centuries of possessing the 
brazen serpent which Moses set up in the wilder- 
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ness. The earlier history of the relic, so called, is 
matter for conjecture.—[II. When the material 
symbol had perished, tts history began to suggest 
deeper thoughts to the minds of men. The writer 
of the Book of Wisdom sees in it ‘a sign of salva- 
tion ;” “ he that turned himself was nof saved by 
the thing that he saw, but by Thee that art the 
Saviour of all” (Wisd. xvi. 6, 7). The Targum 
of Jonathan paraphrases Num. xxi. 8: “He shall 
be healed if he direct his heart unto the Name or 
the Word of the Lord.” Philo, with his charac 
teristic taste for an ethical, mystical interpretation, 
represents the history as a parable of man’s victory 
over his lower sensuous nature. The facts just 
stated may help us to enter into the bearing of 
the words of John iii. 14, 15.—IV. A full discus- 
sion of the typical meaning here unfolded belongs to- 
Exegesis rather than to a Dictionary. It will be 
enough to note here that which connects itself with 
facts or theories already mentioned. On the one 
side the typical interpretation has been extended to 
all the details. On the other it has been maim 
tained that the serpent was from the beginning, 
and remains still exclusively the symbol of evil ; 
that the lifting-up of the Son of Man answered to 
that of the serpent, because on the cross the victory 
over the serpent was accomplished. It will not 
surprise us to find that, in the spiritual as in the 
historical interpretation, both theories have an ele- 
ment of truth. i sap cubes 
Serpent-Charming. There can be no qu 
at allof the remarkable power which, from time 
immemorial, has been exercised by certain people in 
the East over poisonous serpents. The art is most 
distinctly mentioned in the Bible, and probably 
alluded to by St. James (iii, 7). The usual ane 
operated upon, both in Africa and in India, are ie 
hooded snakes (Naia tripudians, and Nava haje) 


uently, and perhaps generally, take the precaution 
of extracting the e the acer 
subjected to their skill, there is pach probability 
for believing ; but that this operation 1s not always 
attended to is clear from the testimony of Bruce 
and numerous other writers. Some have so 
that the practice of taking out or breaking off 
poison-fangs is alluded to in Ps. Iwill. 6, : 
their teeth, O God, in their mouth. The ane 
charmer's usual instrument is a flute. Those ¥: 
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professed the art of taming serpents were called by 
the Hebrews ménachashim, while the art itself was 
called lachash (Jer. viii. 17 ; Eccl. x. 11); but these 
terms were not always used in this restricted sense, 

Seru'g. Son of Reu, and great-grandfather of 
Abraham. His age is given in the Hebrew Bible as 
230 years (Gen. xi. 20-23); 30 years before he 
begat Nahor, and 200 years afterwards. Bochart 
conjectures that the town of Seruj, a day’s journey 
from Charrae in Mesopotamia, was named from this 
patriarch. Suidas and others ascribe to him the deifi- 
cation of dead benefactors of mankind. Epiphanius 
states that, though in his time idolatry took its rise, 
yet it was confined to pictures. He characterises the 
religion of mankind up to Serug’s days as Scythic. 

Servant. The Hebrew terms na’ar and meshdr- 
éth, which alone answer to our “servant,” in as 
far as this implies the notions of liberty and volun- 
tariness, are of comparatively rare occurrence. On 
the other hand, ’ebed, which is common and equally 
rendered “servant”? in the A. V., properly means 
a slave. The terms above given refer to the excep- 
tional cases of young or confidential attendants. 
Joshua, for instance, is described as at once the 
na’ar and meshdréth of Moses (Ex. xxxiii. 11); 
Elisha’s servant sometimes as the former (2 K. iv. 
12, vy. 20), sometimes as the latter (2 K. iv. 43, vi. 
15). Amnon’s servant was a meshdréth (2 Sam. 
xiii. 17, 18), while young Joseph was ana’ar to the 
sons of Bilhah (Gen. xxxvii. 2). The confidential 
designation meshdréth is applied to the priests and 
Levites, in their relation to Jehovah (Ezr. viii. 17 ; 
Is. Ixi. 6; Ez. xliv. 11). 

Ses'is, SHasnat (1 Esd. ix. 34). 

Ses'thel. BEZALEEL of the sons of Pahath- 
Moab (1 Esd. ix. 31). 

Seth, Gen. iv. 25, v. 3; 1Chr.i. 1. The third 
son of Adam, and father of Enos. The signification 
of his name is “ appointed” or “ put” in the place 
of the murdered Abel ; but Ewald thinks that an- 
other signification, which he prefers, is indicated in 
the text, viz. “seedling,” or “‘germ.” In the 4th 
century there existed in Egypt a sect. calling them- 
selves Sethians, who are classed by Neander among 
those Gnostic sects which, in opposing Judaism, ap- 
proximated to paganism. 

ene The Asherite spy, son of Michael (Num. 
xiii, 13), 

Seven. The frequent recurrence of certain num- 
bers in the sacred literature of the Hebrews is ob- 
vious to the most superficial reader ; and it is almost 
equally obvious that these numbers are associated 
with certain ideas, so as in some instances to lose 
their numerical force, and to pass over into the 
province of symbolic signs. This is more or less 
true of the numbers three, four, seven, twelve, and 
forty ; but seven so far surpasses the rest, both in 
the frequency witlt which it recurs, and in the im- 
portance of the objects with which it is associated, 
that it may fairly be termed the representative sym- 
bolic number. It has hence attracted considerable 
attention, and may be said to be the keystone on 
which the symbolism of numbers depends. The 
origin of this symbolism is a question that meets us 
at the threshold of any discussion as to the number 
teven, The views of Biblical critics may be ranged 
Under two heads, according as the symbolism is 
attributed to theoretical speculations as to the in- 
ternal properties of the number itself, or to external 
associations of a physical or historical character. 
According to the former of these views, the symbol- 
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ism of the number seven would be traced back to 
the symbolism of its component elements three and 
four, the first of which = Divinity, and the second 
= Humanity, whence seven = Divinity +. Hu- 
manity, or, in other words, the union between God 
and Man, as effected by the manifestations of the 
Divinity in creation and revelation. This theory is 
seductive from its ingenuity, and its appeal to the 
imagination, but there appears to be little founda- 
tion for it. We turn to the second class of opinions 
which attribute the symbolism of the number seven 
to external associations, The influence of the number 
seven was not restricted to the Hebrews ; it prevailed 
among the Persians (Esth. i. 10, 14), among the 
ancient Indians, among the Greeks and Romans to a 
certain extent, and probably among all nations 
where the week of seven days was established, as in 
China, Egypt, Arabia, &, The wide range of the 
word seven is in this respect an interesting and 
significant fact: with the exception of “six,” it 
is the only numeral which the Shemitic languages 
have in common with the Indo-European. In the 
countries above enumerated, the institution of seven 
as a cyclical number is attributed to the observation 
of the changes of the moon, or to the supposed 
number of the planets. The peculiarity of the 
Hebrew view consists in the special dignity of 
the seventh, and not simply in that of seven. We 
cannot trace back the peculiar associations of the He- 
brews farther than to the point when the seventh 
day was consecrated to the purposes of religious 
rest. Assuming this, therefore, as our starting- 
point, the first idea associated with seven would be 
that of religious periodicity. The Sabbath, being 
the seventh day, suggested the adoption of seven as 
the coefficient, so to say, for the appointment of all 
sacred periods; and we thus find the 7th month 
ushered in by the Feast of Trumpets, and signalised 
by the celebration of’ the Feast of Tabernacles and 
the great Day of Atonement; 7 weeks as the in- 
terval between the Passover and the Pentecost ; the 
7th year as the Sabbatical year; and the year suc- 
ceeding 7 X 7 years as the Jubilee year. From the 
idea of periodicity, it passed by an easy transition 
to the duration or repetition of religious proceed- 
ings; and thus 7 days were appointed as the length 
of the Feasts of Passover and Tabernacles; 7 days 
for the ceremonies of the consecration of priests, 
and so on; 7 victims to be offered on any special 
occasion, as in Balaam’s sacrifice (Num. xxiii. 1), 
and especially at the ratification of a treaty, the 
notion of seven being embodied in the very term 
signifying to swear, literally meaning to do seven 
times (Gen. xxi. 28). The number seven, having 
thus been impressed with the seal of sanctity as the 
symbol of all connected with the Divinity, was 
adopted generally as a cyclical number, with the 
subordinate notions of perfection or completeness. 
It is mentioned in a variety of passages too nu- 
merous for quotation (¢.g. Job v.19; Jer. xv. 9; 
Matt. xii. 45) in a sense analogous to that of a 
‘¢round number,’ but with the additional idea of 
sufficiency and completeness. The foregoing applic- 
ations of the number seven become of great prac- 
tical importance in connexion with the interpretation 
of some of the prophetical portions of the Bible, and 
particularly of the Apocalypse. We have but to run 
over the chief subjects of that book, in order to see 
the necessity of deciding whether the number is to 
be accepted in a literal or a metaphorical sense—in 
other words, whether it represents a See or a 
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in Ez. x. 5, it is found in connexion with éi, “‘ God," 
El Shaddai being there rendered ‘God Almighty,” 
or “the Almighty God.” It occurs six times in 
Genesis, once in Exodus (vi. 3), twice in Numbers 
(xxiv. 4, 16), twice in Ruth (i, 20, 21), thirty-one 
times in Job, twice in the Psalms (Ixviii. 14 (15), 
xci. 1), once in Isaiah (xiii. 6), twice in Ezekiel 
(i. 24, x. 5), and once in Joel (j. 15). In Genesis 
and Exodus it is found in what are called the Elo- 
histic portions of those books, in Numbers in the 
Jehovistic portion, and throughout Job the name 
Shaddai stands in parallelism with Elohim, and 
never with Jehovah. By the name or in the chi 
racter of El-Shaddai, God was known to the patr- 
archs (Gen. xvii. 1, xxviii. 3, xiii. 14, slviii. 3, 
xlix, 25), before the name Jehovah, in its full sig- 
nificance, was revealed (Ex. vi. 3). The prevalent 
iden attaching to the name in all the passages in 
which it occurs is that of strength and power, and 
our translators have probably given to “ Shaddai ” 
its true meaning when they rendered it “ Almighty. 
The derivations assigned to Shaddai are various. 
We may mention, only to reject, the Rabbinical ety. 
mology which connects it with dai, “suthciency. 
According to this, Shaddai signifies “He who is 
sufficient,” “ the all-sufficient One 2” and so “ He 
who is sufficient in himeelf,” and therefore eelf- 
existent. Gesenius (Gram. § 86, and Jesaia, tl 
6) regards shaddai, as the plural of majesty from 8 
singular noun, shad, root shadad, of which the 
primary notion seems to be, ‘to be strong.” It is 
evident that this derivation was present to 
mind of the prophet from the play of words in Is. 
xiii. 6. On the whole there seems 10 agar 
objection to the view taken by Gesenius, whi 
Lee also adopts. 
Shad'rach. The Chaldee name of Hananiah, the 
chief of the “three children,” whose #0ng, us givea 
in the apocryphal Daniel, forms part of the — 
of the Church of England, under the name ¢ 
“ Benedicite, omnia opera.” A longer gee 
the furnace is also ascribed to him in the a 
Vulgate, but this is thought to be by 3 diferes 
hand from that which added the song. The set 
of Shadrach, or Hananiah, as told in Dan. Pe 
well known. After their deliverance ae ure 
race, we hear no more of S » Mesh a 
Abed-nego in the O. T. ; neither are they spok 
in the N. T., except in the pointed allusion roet | 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, a§ having © 33.34) 
faith quenched the violence of fire” (Heb. 21. a 
But there are repeated allusions to na in the 


quality. The decision of this question affects not 
only the number seven, but also the number which 
stands in a relation of antagonism to seven, viz. the 
half of seven, which appears under the form of 
forty-two months, = 34 years (Rev. xiii. 5), twelve 
hundred and sixty days, also = 34 years (xi. 3, xii. 
6), and again a time, times, and half a time = 33 
years (xii. 14). If the number seven express the 
notion of completeness, then the number half-seven 
= incompleteness and the secondary ideas of sufler- 
ing and disaster: ifthe one represent divine agency, 
the other we may expect to represent human agency. 

Shaal'abbin. A town in the allotment of Dan, 
named between Ir-Shemesh and Ajalon (Josh. xix. 
42). 

Sha'albim. The commoner form of the name 
of a town of Dan which in one passage is found as 
Shaalabbin. It occurs in an ancient fragment of his- 
tory inserted in Judg. i. enumerating the towns of 
which the original inhabitants of Canaan succeeded 
in keeping possession after the general conquest. 
It is mentioned with Aijalon again in Josh. xix. 42 
(Shaalabbin), and with Bethshemesh both there and 
in 1 K. iv. 9. By Eusebius and Jerome it is _men- 
tioned in the Onomasticon as a large village in the 
district of Sebaste (i. ¢. Samaria), and as then called 
Selaba, But this is not very intelligible. It is 
also at variance with another notice of Jerome (on 
Ezek. xlviii. 22). No trace appears to have been 
yet discovered of any name resembling Shaalbim, in 
the neighbourhood of Yalo or Ain-shems, or indeed 
anywhere else. 

Shaal’bonite, the. Eliahba the Shaalbonite was 
one of David's thirty-seven heroes (2 Sam. xxiii. 32 
1 Chr. xi. 33). He was the native of a place named 
Shaalbon, which is unmentioned elsewhere, unless 
it is identical with SHAALBIM or SHAALABBIN of 
the tribe of Dan. 

Sha'aph. 1. The son of Jahdai (1 Chr. ii. 47). 
—2, The son of Caleb the brother of Jerahmeel by 
his concubine Maachah (1 Chr. ii, 49). 

Shaara'im. A city in the territory allotted to 
Judah (Josh. xv. 36 ; in A. V. incorrectly Sharaim). 
It is mentioned again in the account of the rout 
which followed the fall of Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 52). 
These two notices are consistent with each other. 
Shaaraim is therefore probably to be looked for 
somewhere west of Shuwetkeh, on the lower slopes 
of the hills, where they subside into the great plain, 
We find the name mentioned once more in a list of 
the towns of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 31), occupying the 
same place with Sharuhen and Sansannah, in the 
corresponding lists of Joshua. It is impossible that 
the same Shaaraim can be intended, and indeed it 
is quite doubtful whether it be not a mere cor- 
ruption of one of the other two names. 

: The eunuch in the palace of Xerxes 
who had the custody of the women in the second 
house (Esth. ii. 14). 

Shabbetha'i. 1. A Levite in the time of Ezra 
(Ezr. x.15). It is apparently the same who with 
Jeshua and others instructed the people in the 
knowledge of the Law (Neh. viii. 7).—-2. One of 
the chief of the Levites after the return fiom 
Babylon (Neh. xi. 16). Possibly 1. and 2, are 
identical. 

Shachi'a. Properly “ Shabiah,” a son of Shah- 
araim by his wife Hodesh (1 Chr. viii. 10). 

Shadda i, An ancient name of God, rendered “Al- 
megnty _everywhere in the A.V. In all passages 
of Genesis, except one (xlix. 25), in Ex. vi. 3, and 









































apocryphal books, and the martyrs of the ery 


taean period seem to have been much encourages 
their example. See 1 Macc. 1. se 
vi. 6; 4 Macc. xiii. 9, xvi. 3, 21, x0. 

Sha'ge. Father of Jonathan th 
of David’s guard (1 Chi. x1 34). 
MAH 5.) 

Shahara'im. A Bena wh 
descent are alike obscure in the pres ; 
viii. 8). It is more intelligible if we aaah tt 
full stop from the end of ver. 7, an c haraimn he 
“and begat Uzza and Abihad, and Shanar 

in t of Moab,” &- : 

tak One of the towns of the allot 
ment of Issachar (Josh. xix. 22 ouly)- are (bal 

Sha'lem, Gen. xxxiii. 18. ae ve be tak 
probable that this word should not . should 08 
as a proper name, but that the s¢ gine of 
rendered, ‘‘ Jacob came safe to the cits 





SHALIM, THE LAND OF 


chem.” Itis certainly remarkable that there should 
be a modern village bearing the name of Salim in a 
position to a certain degree consistent with the re- 
quirements of the narrative when so interpreted :— 
viz. 3 miles east of Nablus (the ancient Shechem), 
and therefore between it and the Jordan Valley, 
where the preceding verse (ver. 17) leaves Jacob 
settled. But there are several considerations which 
weigh very much against this being more than a 
fortuitous coincidence. 1. If Shalem was the city 
in front of which Jacob pitched his tent, then it 
certainly was the scene of the events of chap. xxxiv. ; 
and the well of Jacob and the tomb of Joseph must 
be removed from the situation in which tradition 
has so appropriately placed them to some spot fur- 
ther eastward and nearer to Salim. 2. Though 
cast of Ndblus, Sulim does not appear to lie near 
any actual line of communication between it and 
the Jordan Valley. 3. With the exception of the 
LXX., Peshito-Syriac, and Vulgate, among the an- 
cients, and Luther’s and the Auth. Vers. among the 
moderns, the unanimous voice of translators and 
scholars is in favour of treating shalem as a mere 
appellative. Salim does not appear to have been 
visited by any traveller. 

Sha'lim, the Land of. A district through which 
Saul passed on his journey in quest of his father’s 
asses (1 Sam. ix. 4, only}. The spelling of the name 
in the original, properly Sha’dlim, shows that it 
had no connexion with Shalem, or with the modern 
Salim, east ot Nablus. t is more possibly identical 
with the “land of Shual.’ But this can only be 
taken as a conjecture, 

Shal'isha, the Land of. One of the districts 
traversed by Saul when in search of the asses of 
Kish (1 Sam. ix. 4, only). It apparently lay 
between “Mount Ephraim” and the “land of 
Shaalim,” a specification which with all its evident 
preciseness is irrecognisable. The difficulty is in- 
creased by placing Shalisha at Séris or Khirbet 
Sdris, a village a tew miles west of Jerusalem. lf 
the land of Shalisha contained, as it not impossibly 
did, the place called BAAL-SHALISHA (2 K. iv. 42), 
then the whole disposition of Saul’s route would be 
changed. 

Shallech’eth, the Gate. One of the gates of 
the “house of Jehovah,” whether by that expres- 
sion be intended the sacred tent of David or the 
Temple of Solomon (1 Chr. xxvi. 16). It was 
the gate “to the causeway of the ascent.” As the 
causeway is actually in existence, the gate Shalle- 
cheth can hardly fail to be identical with the Bab 
Silsileh, or Sinsleh, which enters the west wall of 
the Haram about 600 feet from the south-west 
corner of the Haram wall. - 

Shal'lum, the fifteenth king of Israel, son of 
Jabesh, conspired against Zechariah, son of Jero- 
boam IL., killed him, and brought the dynasty of 
Jehu to a close, B.c. 770. In the English version 
of 2K. xv. 10, we read, “ And Shallum the son of 
Jabesh conspired against him, and smote him before 
the people, and slew him, and reigned in his stead.” 
But in the LXX. we find KeBAadu instead of 
before the people, i.e. Shallum and Keblaam 
killed Zechariah, Ewald accepts this translation, 
and considers that Qobolam or KeBAadu was a 
fellow-conspirator or rival of Shallum, of whose 
subsequent fite we have no information. On the 
death of Zechariah, Shallum was made king, but, 
after reigning in Samaria for a month only, was in 
his turn dethroned: and killed by Menahem.—2. The 
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husband (or son, according to the LXX. mn 2K.) 
of Huldah the prophetess (2 K. xxii. 14; 2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 22) in the reign of Josiah. He appears to 
have been keeper of the priestly vestments in the 
Temple.—-3. A descendant of Shesham (1 Chr. ii. 
40, 41).—-4, The third son of Josiah king of Judah, 
known in the Books of Kings and Chronicles as 
Jehoahaz (1 Chr. iii. 15; Jer. xxii. 11). Heng- 
stenberg regards the name as symbolical, ‘“ the 
recompensed one,” and given to Jehoahaz in token 
of his fate, as one whom God recompensed accord- 
ing to his deserts. But it is more probably the 
original name of the king, which was changed to 
Jehoahaz when he came to the crown.—5, Son of 
Shaul the son of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 25).—-6, A 
high-priest, son of Zadok and ancestor of Ezra 
(1 Chr. vi. 12, 13; Ezr. vii. 2).—©7%. A son of 
Naphtali (1 Chr. vii, 13),—8. The chief of a 
family of porters or gatekeepers of the east gate of 
the ‘Temple (1 Chr. ix. 17). His descendants were 
among those who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 
42; Neh. vii. 45).—-9, Son of Kore, a Korahite 
(1 Chr. ix. 19, 31). With this Shallum we may 
identify Meshelemiah and Shelemiah (1 Chr. xxvi. 
1,2, 9, 14), but he seems to be different from the 
last-mentioned Shallum.—10. Father of Jehizkiah, 
an Ephraimite (2 Chr. xxviii. 12),— 11. One of 
the porters of the Temple who had married a foreign 
wife (Ezr. x. 24). 12, One of the sons of Bani 
(Ezy. x. 42), — 18, The son of Halohesh and ruler 
of a district of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 12).—— 14, The 
uncle of Jeremiah (Jer. xxxii. 7); perhaps the 
same os 2. <2 15, Father or ancestor of Muaseiah 
(Jer. xxxv. 4); perhaps the same as 9. 

Shal'lun. The son of Col-hozeh, and ruler of a 
district of the Mizpah (Neh. iii, 15). 

Shalma'i. The children of Shalmai (or SHAMLAT, 
as in the margin of Ezr. ii. 46) were among the 
Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel (Kzr. ii. 
46; Neh. vii. 48). In Neh. the name is properly 


SALMAI. 

Shal'man. Shalmaneser king of Assyria (Hos. 
x. 14). 

Shalmane’ser was the Assyrian king who reigned 


immediately before Sargon, and probably immediately 
after Tiglath-pileser. He can scarcely have ascended 
the throne earlier than B.c. 730, and may possibly 
not have done so till a few years later. It must 
have been soon after his accession that he led the 
forces of Assyria into Palestine, where Hoshea, the 
last king of Israel, had revolted against his authority 
(2 K. xvii. 3). No sooner was he come than Hoshea 
submitted, acknowledged himself a “ servant ” of 
the Great King, and consented to pay him a fixed 
tribute annually. He soon after concluded an alli- 
ance with the king of Egypt, and withheld his 
tribute in consequence. In B.C. 723 Shalmaneser 
invaded Palestine for the second time, and, as Hoshea 
refused to submit, laid siege to Samaria. ‘The siegr 
lasted to the third year (B.c. 721), when the As- 
syrian arms prevailed (2 K. xvii. 4-6, xviii, 9-11). 
It is uncertain whether Shalmaneser conducted the 
siege to its close, or whether he did not lose his 
crown to Sargon before the city was taken. 

Sha'ma. One of David’s guard, son of Hothan 
of Aroer (1 Chr. xi. 44)- . 

Shamari‘ah. Son of Rehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 19°. 

Sha'med. Properly SHAMER, or Shemer; one 
of the sons of Elpaal the Benjamite (1 Chr. viil. 


12). 
ater 1. A Merarite Levite (1 Chr. vi. 46). 
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—9, SHOMER the son of Heber an Asherite (1 Chr. | 32). — 2. Son of Rekem (1 Chr. ii. 44, 45), —8. 
vii. 34). The brother of Miriam and Ishbah the founder of 
Sham’ Eshtemoa, in an obscure genealogy of the descend. 
ants of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 17). 
Sham'moth. The Harorite, one of David's guard 
(1 Chr. xi. 27). 
















































Son of Anath, judge of Israel after 
Ehud, and before Barak, though possibly contempor- 
ary with the latter, since he seems to be spoken of 
in Judg. v. 6 as a contemporary of Jael, if the 
reading is correct. It is not improbable from his|  Shammu'a. 1. The Reubenite spy, son of Zaccur 
patronymic that Shamgar may have been of the | (Num. xiii, 4). —2. Son of David, by his wife 
tribe of Naphtali, since Beth-anath is in that tribe | Bathsheba (1 Chr. xiv. 4).—8. A Levite, the father 
(Judg. i. 33). In the days of Shamgar, Israel was | of Abda (Neh. xi. 17). The same as SHEMAIAH 6. 
in a most depressed condition, and the whole nation |—4. The representative of the priestly family of 
was cowed, At this conjuncture Shamgar was raised Bilgah, or Bilgai, in the days of Joiakim (Neh. 
up to be-a deliverer, With no arms in his hand but | xii. 18). 

an ox-goad (Judg. iii, 31; comp. 1 Sam. xiii, 21),| Shammu'ah, Son of David (2 Sam, v. 14); 
he made a desperate assault upon the Philistines, | elsewhere called SHAMMUA, and SHIMEA. 

and slew 600 of them. But it was reserved for| Shamshera'i. One of the sons of Jeroham, 8 
Deborah and Barak to complete the deliverance. Benjamite (1 Chr. viii. 26). 

Sham‘huth. The fifth captain for the fifth| Sha’pham. A Gadite of Bashan (1 Chr. v. 12). 
month in David’s arrangement of his army (1 Chr. Sha'phan. The scribe or secretary of king Jo 
xxvii. 8). From a comparison of the lists in 1 Chr. | siah, He was the son of Azalish (2 K. xii. 3; 
xi,, xxvii., it would seem that Shamhuth is the | 2 Chr. xxxiv. 8), father of Ahikam (2 K, xuii. 12; 
same a8 SHAMMOTH the Harorite. 2 Chr. xxxiv. 20), Elasah (Jer. xxix. 3), and Ge 

Sha'mir. ‘The name of two places in the Holy | mariah (Jer. xxxvi. 10, 11, 12), and her of 
Land. 1, A town in the mountain district of Gedaliah (Jer. xxxix. 14, xl. 5, Q, 11, xii. 2, xliii. 6), 
Judah (Josh. xv. 48, only). It probably lay some Michaiah (Jer. xxxvi. 11), and probably of Jassa- 
eight or ten miles south of Hebron, but it has not | niah (Ez. viii. 11), There seems to be no suffi 
been yet discovered.—-2. A place in Mount Ephraim, | cient reason for supposing that Shaphan the father 
the residence and burial-place of Tola the judge | of Ahikam, and Shaphan the scribe, were different 
(Judg. x. 1,2). It is singular that this judge, a| persons. The history of Shaphan brings out some 
man. of Issachar, should have taken up his official points with regard to the office of scribe which be 
residence out of his own tribe, Shamir is not men- held, He appears on an equality with the governor 
tioned by the ancient topographers. Schwarz pro- | of the city and the royal recorder, with whom be 
poses to identify it with Samér, half-way between | was sent by the king to Hilkiah to take an scout 
Samaria and Jenin, about eight miles from each. of the money which had been collected by the 
Van de Velde proposes Ahirbet Sammer, ten miles Levites for the repair of the Temple and to pay the 
E.S.E. of Nablus. workmen (2 K. xzif. 4; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 9; comp. 

Sha'mir. A Kohathite, son of Micah, or Michah, | 2 K, xii, 10). Ewald calls him Minister of Finance 
the first-born of Uzziel (1 Chr. xxiv. 24). (Gesch. iii, 697). It was on this occasion rr 

Sham’ma. One of the sons of Zophar, an Asher- | Hilkiah communicated his discovery of 8 copy of t 
ite (1 Chr. vii. 37). Law, which he had probably found while 

Sham’mah. 1. The son of Reuel the son of | preparations for the repair of the Temple. 

Esau (Gen, xxxvi. 13, 17; 1 Chr. i, 37). 2. The | was then apparently an old man, for his son al 
third son of Jesse, and brother of David (1 Sam. | must have been in 4 position of weaias this 
xvi. 9, xvii. 13). Called also SHIMEA, SHIMEAH, his grandson Gedaliah was already born. ad 
and SHIMMA.—= 8. One of the three greatest of | as it may, Shaphan disappears from the scene, 4 
David's mighty men. He was with him during his | probably died before the fifth year of Jeboiski 
outlaw life in the cave of Adullam, and signalised eighteen years later, when we find 

himself by defending a piece of ground full of len- | scribe (Jer. xxxvi. 12). 
tiles against the Philistines on one of their maraud-| Sha'phat. 1. The Simeonite spy, the prophet 
ing incursions. This achievement gave him a place | (Num. xiii. 5). , The father of the My 
among the first three heroes (2 Sam. xxiii. 11-17). Elisha (1 K. xix. 16, 19; 2 K. iii, Me line 
The text of Chronicles at this part is clearly very | 8. One of the six sons of Shemaiah ot Kin d 
fragmentary, and what is there attributed to Eleazar of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 22).—&, One 0 _S, The st 
the son of Dodo properly belongs to Shammah. the Gadites in Bashan (1 Chr. v- 12). he walt 
There is still, however, a discrepancy in the two of Adlai, who was over David's oxed 10 
narratives. The scene of Shammah’s exploit is said 
in Samuel to be a field of lentiles, and in 1 Chron. 
afield of barley. Kennicott proposes in both cases 
to read “ barley.”==-4. The Harodite, one of David’s 
mighties (2 Sam. xxiii. 25). He is called “ SHAM- 
MOTH the Harorite” in 1 Chr. xi. 27, and in 1 Chr. 
xxvii, 8 ‘‘SHAMHUTH the Izrahite,” Kennicott 
maintained the true reading in both to be “ Sham- 
hoth the Harodite.”—= 5. In the list of David’s 
mighty men in 2 Sam. xxiii, 32, 33, we find ‘ Jo- 
nathan, Shammah the Hararite;" while in the 
corresponding verse of 1 Chr. xi. 34, it is “ Jona- 
than, the son of Shage the Hararite.” Combining 
the two, Kennicott proposes to read “ Jonathan, the 
son of Shamha, the Hararite.” 

Shamma'i, 1. The son of Onam (1 Chr. ii. 28, 


No site has been suggested for it, . 
Shara'i. One of the sons of Bani (Esr. x. 40: - 


only) of the name SHAARAIM. : 
eee The father ee gai 
2 Sam. xxiii. 33). In 1 Chr. 2. : 
co which eer thinks the true pate 4 
Share'zer was a 50D 0 Senate Te ane 
conjunction with a brother Adramm 
dered (2 K. xix. 37). : 

° aes A nae of the Holy Land occasio 
ally referred to in the Bible (1 Chr. yang 1; 
29; Is, xxxiii. 9g, xxxv. 2, Ixv. 10; 
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Acts ix. 35, A.V. Saron). The name has on 
each occurrence, with one exception only, the defin- 
ite article (1 Chr. v. 16). It would therefore 
appear that “the Sharon’’ was some well-defined 
region familiar to the Israelites. The only guide to 
its locality furnished by Scripture is its mention 
with Lydda in Acts ix. 35. There is, however, no 
doubt of the identification of Sharon. It is that 
broad rich tract of land which lies between the 
mountains of the central part of the Holy Land and 
the Mediterranean—the northern continuation of the 
SHEFELAH. Eusebius and Jerome, under the name 
of Saronas, specify it as the region extending from 
Caesarea to Joppa. A general sketch of the district 
is given under the head of PALESTINE (p. 671).— 
3%. The SHARON of 1 Chr. v. 16, to which allusion 
has already been made, is distinguished from the 
western plain by not having the article attached 
to its name as the other invariably has. It is also 
apparent from the passage itself that it was some 
district on the east of Jordan in the neighbourhood 
of Gilead and Bashan. The name has not been met 
with in that direction, Dr. Stanley suggests that 
Sharon may here be a synonym for the Afishor. 

Sha'ronite, the. Shitrai, who had charge of the 
royal herds pastured in Sharon (1 Chr. xxvii. 29), 
is the only Sharonite mentioned in the Bible. 

Shar'uhen. A town named in Josh. xix. 6 only, 
amongst those which were allotted within Judah to 
Simeon, Sharuhen does not appear in the catalogue 
of the cities of Judah; but instead of it, and occu- 
pying the same position with regard to the other 
names, we find SiILHIM (xv. 32). In the list of 
1 Chr. on the other hand, the same position is occu- 
pied by SHAARAIM (iv. 31). Whether these are 
different places, or different names of the same place, 
‘or mere variations of careless copyists; and, in the 
last case, which is the original form, it is perhaps 
impossible now to determine. 

‘L. One of the sons of Bani in the time 
_ of Ezra (Ezr. x. 40). 

Sha'shak. A Benjamite, one of the sons of 
Beriah (1 Chr. viii. 14, 25). 

Sha'ul. 1. The son of Simeon by a Canaanitish 

Woman (Gen, xlvi. 10; Ex. vi. 15; Num. xxvi. 
13; 1Chr. iv. 24), and founder of the family of 
the SHAULITES, —2, One of the kings of Edom 
(1 Chr. i. 48, 49). Inthe A. V. of Gen. xxxvi. 37 
he is less accurately called SAUL, <= 8, A Kohathite, 
son of Uzziah (1 Chr. vi. 24). 
_ Sha'veh, the Valley of. A name found only 
in Gen. xiv. It is one of those archaic names with 
which this venerable chapter abounds—so archaic, 
that many of them have been elucidated by the in- 
sertion of their more modern equivalents in the 
body of the document, by a later but still very 
ancient hand. In the present case the explanation 
does not throw any light upon the locality of 
Shaveh :—“ The valley of Shaveh, that is the Valley 
of the King” (ver. 17). True, the “ Valley of the 
King” is mentioned again in 2 Sam. xviii. 18, as 
the site of a pillar set up by Absalom; but this 
passage again conveys no indication of its position, 
and it is by no means certain that the two passages 
refer to the same spot. 

Sha'veh Kiriatha’im, mentioned (Gen. xiv. >) as 
the residence of the Emim at the time of Chedor- 
aomer’s incursion. Kiyiathaim is named in the 
later history, though it has not been identified ; and 
Shaveh Kiriathaim was probably the valley in or 
by which the town lay. 
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Shav'sha, The royal secretary in the reign of 
David (1 Chr. xviii. 16). He is apparently the 
same with SERAIAH (2 Sam. viii. 17). In % 
Sam. xx. 25 he is called SHEVA, and in 1 K. iv, 3 
SHISHA. 

Shawm. In the Prayer-book version of Ps, 
xcvili. 7, ‘* with trumpets also and shams” is the 
rendering of what stands in the A. V. “ with trum- 
pets and sound of cornet.” The Hebrew word 
translated “ cornet’’ will be found treated under 
that head. The “ shawm” was a musical instru- 
ment resembling the clarionet. 

Shea'l, One of the sons of Bani who had mar- 
vied a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 29). 

Sheal'tiel. Father of Zerubbabel (Ezr. iii. 2, 8, 
v. 2; Neh. xii. 1; Hagg. i. 1, 12, 14, ii. 2, 23), 

Sheari'ah. One of the six sons of Azel, a de- 
scendant of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 38, ix. 44). 

Shearing-house, the. A place on the road be- 
tween Jezreel and Samaria, at which Jehu, on his 
way to the latter, encountered forty-two members 
of the royal family of Judah, whom he slaughtered 
at the well or pit attached to the place (2 K. x. 12, 
14). The translators of our version have given 
in the margin the literal meaning of the name— 
“house of binding of the shepherds,”’ It is pro- 
bable that the original meaning has escaped. Luse- 
bius. mentions it as a village of Samaria “in the 
great plain [of Esdraelon] 15 miles from Legeon.” 

She'ar-Ja‘shub (lit. “‘a remnant shall return ’’). 
The son of Isaiah the abl aroe a vii. 3). Thename, 
like that of Maher-shalal-hash-baz, had 4 mystical 
significance (comp. Is, x. 20-22). 

Sheba. The son of Bichri, a Benjamite from the 
mountains of Ephraim (2 Sam. xx. 1-22), the last 
chief of the Absalom insurrection. He is described 
as a ‘‘man of Belial.” But he must have been a 
person of some consequence, from the immense 
effect produced by his appearance. It was in fact 
all but an anticipation of the revolt of Jeroboam. 
The occasion seized by Sheba was the emulation, as 
if from loyalty, between the northern and southern 
tribes on David's return (2 Sam. xx. 1, 2). The 
king might well say, “ Sheba the son of Bichri shall 
do us more harm than did Absalom ” (15. 6). Sheba 
traversed the whole of Palestine, apparently rousing 
the population, Joab following in full pursuit. It 
seems to have been his intention to establish himself 
in the fortréss of Abel-Beth-maachah, famous for the 
prudence of its inhabitants (2 Sam. xx. 18). That 
prudence was put to the test on the present occa- 
sion. Joab’s terms were—the head of the insurgent 
chief. A woman of the place undertook the mis- 
sion to her city, and proposed the execution to her 
fellow-citizens. The head of Sheba was thrown 
over the wall, and the insurrection ended. —2. A 
Gadite of Bashan (1 Chr. v. 13). 

She’ba. 1. Ason of Raamah, son of Cush (Gen. 
x.7; 1 Chr. i.9).—-2. A son of Joktan (Gen. x. 28 ; 
1-Chr. i, 22). — 8. A son of Jokshan, son of 
Keturah (Gen. xxv. 33; 1 Chr. i. 32). We shall 
consider, first, the history of the Joktanite Sheba ; 
and, secondly, the Cushite Sheba and the Keturahite 
Sheba together.—I. It has been shown, in ARABIA 
and other articles, that the Joktanites were among 
the enrly colonists of southern Arabia, and that the 
kingdom which they there founded was, for many 
centuries, called the kingdom of Sheba, after one of 
the sons of Joktan. They appear to have been pre- 
ceded by an aboriginal race, which the Arabian his- 
torians describe as a people of vignntic stature. But 
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besides these extinct tribes, there are the evidences 
of Cushite settlers, who probably preceded the Jok- 
tanites. Sheba seems to have been the name of the 
great south Arabian kingdom and the peoples which 
composed it, until that of Himyer took its place in 
later times. On this point much obscurity remains. 
‘The apparent difficulties of the case are reconciled 
by supposing, as M. Caussin de Perceval has done, 
that the kingdom and its people received the name 
of Sheba (Arabic, Seb), but that its chief and 


sometimes reigning family or tribe was that of 


Himyer. In support of the view that the name 
of Sheba applied to the kingdom and its people as a 
generic or national name, we find in the Admoos 
‘‘the name of Seb& comprises the tribes of the 
Yemen in common.” And further, as Himyer 
meant the “ Red Man,” so probably did Seba. We 
have assumed the identity of the Arabic Seba, with 
Sheba. The pl. form sebdatm corresponds with the 
Greek SaBato: andthe Latin Sabaei. In the Bible, 
the Joktanite Sheba, mentioned genenlogically in 
Gen. x. 28, recurs, as a kingdom, in the account 
of the visit ot the queen of Sheba to king Solomon. 


That the queen was of Sheba in Arnbia, and not of 


Seba the Cushite kingdom of Ethiopia, is unques- 
tionable. ‘The other passages in the Bible which 
seem to refer to the Joktanite Sheba occur in Is. Ix. 
6; and again in Jer. vi, 20. On the other hand, 
in Ps. Ixxii. 10, the Joktanite Sheba is undoubtedly 
meant. The kingdom of Sheba embraced the greater 


part of the Yemen, or Arabia Felix. Its chief 


cities, and probably successive capitals, were Seba, 
San’a (UzaL), and Zafar (SEPHAR). Seba was 
probably the name of the city, and generally of the 
country and nation; but the statements of the 
Arabian writers are conflicting on this point. Near 
Seba was the famous Dyke of El-’Arim, said by 
tradition to have been built by Lukman the ’Adite, 
to store water for the inhabitants of the place, and 
to avert the descent of the mountain torrents. The 
catastrophe of the rupture of this dyke is an im- 
portant point in Arab history, and marks the dis- 
persion in the 2nd century of the Joktanite tribes. 
This, like all we know of Seba, points irresistibly 
to the great importance of the city as the ancient 
centre of Joktanite power. The history of the 
Sabaeans has been exainined by M. Caussin de Per- 


ceval, but much remains to be adjusted before its’ 


details can be received as trustworthy, ‘the earliest 
safe chronological point being about the commence- 
ment of our era... An examination of the existing 
remains of Sabaean and Himyerite cities and build- 
ings will, it cannot be doubted, add more facts to 
our present knowledge. The ancient buildings are 
of massive masonry, and evidently of Cushite work- 
manship or origin. Later temples, and_palace- 
temples, of which the Arabs give us descriptions, 
were probably of less massive character; but Sa- 
baean art is an almost unknown and interesting 
subject of inquiry. The religion celebrated in those 
temples was cosmic ; but this subject is too obscure 
and too little known to admit of discussion in this 
place.—-[I, Sheba, son of Raamah son of Cush, 
settled somewhere on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. In the Mardsid (s. v-) Mr. Stanley Poole 
has found an identification which appears to be 
satisfactory — that on the island of Awal (one of the 
‘ Bahreyn Islands ¥), are the ruins of an ancient 
wity called Seba. It was this Sheba that carried 
an the great Indian traffic with Palestine, in con- 
junction with, as we hold, the other Sheba, son of 
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Jokshan son of Keturah, who like Depax, appears 
to have formed, with the Cushite of the same nane, 
one tribe. 

She’ba. One of the towns of the allotment of 


‘Simeon (Josh, xix. 2). 1m the list of the cities 


of the south of Judah, there is a Shema (rv. 26) 
which stands next to Moladah, and which is pro- 
bably the Sheba in question. This suggestion is 
supported by the reading of the Vatican LXX. 

She'bah. The famous well which gave its name 
to the city of Beersheba (Gen. xxvi. $3), Accorl- 
ing to this version of the occurrence, Shebeh, or 
more accurately Shibeah, was the fourth of the 
series of wells dug by Isaac's people, and received 
its name from him, apparently in allusion to the 
oaths (31) which had passed between himself and 
the Philistine chieftains the day before. It should 
not be overlooked that according to the nanatire 
of an earlier chapter the well owed its existence and 
its name to Isaac's father (xxi. 32). Some com 
mentators, as Kalisch (Gen. 500), looking to the 
fact that there are two large wells at Bir cs Sea, 
propose to consider the two transactions as distinct, 
and as belonging the one to the one well, the other 
to the other. Others see in the two narratives 
merely two versions of the circumstances under 
which this renowned well was first dug. 

Sheba'm. One of the towns in the pastonl 
district on the east of Jordan—demanded by snd 
finally ceded to the tribes of Reuben and Gad (Num. 
xxiii, 3, only). It is probably the same which 
appears in the altered forms of SHIBMAH and Si 
MAH. 

Shebani‘ah. 1. A Levite in the time of Exn 
(Neh. ix. 4,5). He sealed the covenant with Ne 
hemiah (Neh. x. 10). A priest, or prt 
family, who sealed the covenant with ee 
(Neh. x. 4, xii. 14). Called SHECHANIAH 1 Neb. 
xii. 3.8, Another Levite who sealed the gare 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 12).—& One of 
priests appointed by David to blow with the tram 
pets before the ark of God (1 Chr. xv. 24). E 

Sheb‘arim. A place named in Josh. vi. 5, onlfs 
as one of the points in the flight from Ai. No trace 
of the name has been yet remarked. 
Sheb'er. Son of Caleb ben-Hezron by his com 
cubine Maachah (1 Chr. ii. 48). 
Sheb’na. A sas of high position : se 
kiah’s court, holding at one time the office 0 ree 
of the palace (Is. xxii, 15), but subseqned ie 


homo, perhaps a foreigner. 
i gheb'uel. ae A descendant of Gershom (! Chr. 
iii, 16, xxvi. 24), who was rul 
of the house of Gel ; called also saan (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 20). He is the last descendant qo an 
whom there is any trace.—2. One of jal d 
sons of Heman the minstrel xxv. 4)) 

5 1 Chr. xxv. 20)- : 
aaah 1 The tenth in order of the 
who were appointed by lot in the pine ee af 
(1 Chr. xxiv. De 3 priest 10 

kiah (2 Chr, xxxi. 19). 
mene ah. 1. A descendant of cone 
(1 Chr. iii. 21, 22).x=0. Some wai 3)<8 
Shechaniah returned with Ezra (Exr. sily who 
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some name appears to have been omitted. Perhaps 
the reading should be: “of the sons of Zattu, 
Shechaniah, the son of Jahaziel “—4. The son of 
Jehiel of the sons of Elam (Ezr. x. 2).—5. The 
father of Shemaiah 2 (Neh. iii. 29).—6, The son 
of Arah (Neh. vi. 18).—-7. The head of a priestly 
family who returned with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 3). 

Shech’em. There may be some doubt respect- 
ing the origin of the name. It has been made a 
question whether the place was so called from 
Shechem, the son of Hamor, head of their tribe in 
the time.of Jacob (Gen. xxxiii. 18, sq.), or whether 
he received his name from the city. The import 
of the name favours, certainly, the latter supposi- 
tion. The etymology of the Hebrew word shecém 
indicates that the place was situated on some moun- 
tain or hill-side; and that presumption agrees with 
Josh, xx. 7, which places it in Mount Ephraim 
(see also, 1 K. xii, 25), and with Judg. ix. 9, 
which represents it as under the summit of Gerizim, 
which belonged to the Ephraim range. The other 
Biblical intimations in regard to its situation are 
only indirect. But the historical and traditional 
data which exist outside of the Bible are abundant 
and decisive. Josephus describes Shechem as be- 
tween Gerizim and Ebal. The present Ndbulus is a 
corruption merely of Neapolis; and Neapolis suc- 
ceeded the more ancient Shechem. All the early 
writers who touch on the topography of Palestine, 
tastify to this identity of the two. The city received 
its new name from Vespasian, and on coins still 
extant is called Flavia Neapolis. Its situation ac- 
counts for another name which it bore among the 
natives, while it was known chiefly as Neapolis to 
foreigners. It is nearly midway between Judaea and 
Galilee. Being thus a “ thoroughfare” on this im- 
portant route, it was called Mabortha or Mabartha, 
as Josephus states (B. J. iv. 8, §1). Pliny writes 
the same name ‘‘ Mamortha,” The ancient town, in 
its most flourishing age, may have filled a wider cir- 
cuit than its modern representative. It could easily 
have extended further up the side of Gerizim, and 
eastward nearer to the opening into the valley from 
the plain, But any great change in this respect, 
certainly the idea of an altogether different position, 
the natural conditions of the locality render doubtful. 
Josephus says that more than ten thousand Sama- 
ritans (inhabitants of Shechem are meant) were 
destroyed by the Romans on one occasion. . The 
population, therefore, must have been much greater 
than Ndbulus with its present dimensions would 
contain. The situation of the town is one of sur- 
passing beauty. It lies in a sheltered valley, pro- 
tected by Gerizim on the south, and Ebal on the 
north. The feet of these mountains, where they 
rise from the town, are not more than five hundred 
yards apart. The bottom of the valley is about 
1800 feet above the level of the sea, and the top 0 
Gerizim 800 feet higher still. The site of the pre- 
sent city, which we believe to have been also that 
of the Hebrew city, occurs exactly on the water- 
summit; and streams issuing from the numerous 
springs there, flow down the opposite slopes of the 
valley, spreading verdure and fertility in every di- 
rection. Travellers vie with each other in the lan- 
Suage which they employ to describe the scene that 
bursts here so suddenly upon them on arriving in 
spring or early summer at this paradise of the Holy 
Land. “The whole valley,” says Dr. Robinson, 
“ was filled with gardens of vegetables, and orchards 
of all kinds of fruits, watered by fountains, which 
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burst forth in various parts and flow westwards in 
refreshing streams. It came upon us suddenly like 
a scene of fairy enchantment. We saw nothing to 
compare with it in all Palestine. Here, beneath 
the shadow of an immense mulberry-tree, by the 
side of a purling rill, we pitched our tent for the 
remainder of the day and the night. . . . We rose 
early, awakened by the songs of nightingales and 
other birds, of which the gardens around us were 
full.” The allusions to Shechem in the Bible are 
numerous, and show how important the place was 
in Jewish history. Abraham, on his first migra- 
tion to the Land of Promise, pitched his tent and 
built an altar under the Oak (or Terebinth) of 
Moreh at Shechem. “The Canannite was then in 
the land ;”’ and it is evident that the region, if not 
the city, was already in possession of the aboriginal 
race (see Gen. xii. 6). At the time of Jacob’s 
arrival here, after his sojourn in Mesopotamia (Gen. 
xxxiii, 18, xxxiv.), Shechem was a Hivite city, of 
which Hamor, the father of Shechem, was the head- 
man. It was at this time that the patriarch pur- 
chased from that chieftain ‘ the parcel of the field,” 
which he subsequently bequeathed, as a special 
patrimony, to his son Joseph (Gen. xliii. 22; 
Josh. xxiv. 32; John iv. 5). The field lay un- 
doubtedly on the rich plain of the Mussina, and its 
value was the greater on account of the well which 
Jacob had dug there, so as not to be dependent on 
his neighbours for a supply of water. The defile- 
ment of Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, and the capture 
of Shechem and massacre of all the male inhabitants 
by Simeon and Levi, are events that belong to this 
period (Gen, xxxiv. 1 sq.). The oak under which 
Abraham had worshipped, survived to Jacob's time 
(Gen. xxxv. 1-4). The ‘‘oak of the monument” 
(Judg, ix. 6), where the Shechemites made Abi- 
melech king, marked, perhaps, the veneration with 
which the Hebrews looked back to these earliest 
footsteps (the incunabula gentis) of the patriarchs 
in the Holy Land. In the distribution of the land 
after its conquest by the Hebrews, Shechem fell to 
the lot of Ephraim (Josh. xx. 7), but was assigned 
to the Levites, and became a city of refuge (Josh. 
xxi. 20, 21). It acquired new importance as the 
scene of the renewed promulgation of the Law, 
when its blessings were heard from Gerizim and its 
curses from Ebal, and the people bowed their heads 
and acknowledged Jehovah as their king and ruler 
(Deut. xxvii. 11; and Josh. ix. 33-35). It was 
here Joshua assembled the people, shortly before 
his death, and delivered to them his last counsels 
(Josh. xxiv. 1, 25). After the death of Gideon, 
Abimelech, his bastard son, induced the Shechemites 
to revolt from the Hebrew commonwealth and elect 
him as king (Judg. ix.). It was to denounce this 
act of usurpation and treason that Jotham delivered 
his parable of the trees to the men of Shechem from 
the top of Gerizim, as recorded at length in Judg. 
ix. 22 sq. In revenge for his expulsion, after a 
reign of three years, Abimelech destroyed the city, 
and, as an emblem of the fate to which he would 
consign it, sowed the ground with salt (Judg. ix. 
34-45). It was soon restored, however, for we 
are told in 1 K. xii, that all Israel assembled at 
Shechem, and Rehoboam, Solomon’s successor, went 
thither to be inaugurated as king. Here, at this 
same place, the ten tribes renounced the house of 
David, and transferred their allegiance to Jeroboam 
(1 K. xii, 16), under whom Shechem became for a 
time the capital of his kingdom. We come nex: to 
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the epoch of the exile. The people of Shechem wealthy sheikhs of Samaria who live bere. There 
doubtless shared the fate of the other inhabitants, | are no public buildings of any note. The Ken 
and were, most of them at least, carried into cap- ! or synagogue of the Samaritans is a small edifice, 
tivity (2 K. xvii. 5, 6, xviii. 9 sq.). But Shal-| in the interior of which there is nothing remark 
maneser, the conqueror, sent colonies from Baby-| able, unless it be an alcove, screened by 0 curtaln 
lonia to occupy the place of the exiles (2 K. xvii. | in which their sacred writings are kept, ‘The struc 
24). It would seem that there was another influx | ture may be three or four centuries old. Nabulus 
of strangers, at a later period, under Esar-haddoa | has five mosks, two of which, according to 4 tradi 
Ezr. iv. 2). From the time of the origin of the | tion in which Mohammedans, Christians, and Se 
maritans, the history of Shechem blends itself} maritans agree, were originally churches. Dr. 
with that of this people and of their sacred mount, | Rosen says that the inhabitants boast of the exist 
Gerizim. [SAMARIA, SAMARITAN PENT.] Shechem | ence of not less than eighty springs of water 
reappears In the New Testament. It is the Sychar | and around the city. He gives the names of tweaty- 
of John iv. 5, near which the Saviour conversed | seven of the principal of them. Some of the 
with the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s-Well. In| ave watered from the fountains, while others oe 
Acts vii. 16, Stephen reminds his hearers that| a soil so moist as not to need such irrigation. his 
certain of the patriarchs (meaning Joseph, as we | olive, as in the days when Jotham delivered 
see in Josh. xxiv. 32, and following, perhaps, some| famous parable, is still the principal tree. Figs 
tradition as to Jacob’s other sons) were buried at| almonds, walnuts, mulberries, grape: sate 
Sychem. It only remains to add a few words re- | apricots, pomegranates, are abundant. The % i 
lating more especially to Nébulus, the heir, under a] of the Nile itself hardly surpasses Nébutus 10 
different name, of the site and honours of the ancient | production of vegetables of every sort, Bengt 
Shechem. The population consists of about five|it is, the gateway of the trade between J chee 
thousand, among whom are five hundred Greek | Beirdé on the one side, and the trans-Jordanic OF 
Christians, one hundred and fifty Samaritans, and | tricts on the other, and the centre also of a province 
a few Jews. The enmity between the Samaritans | so rich in wool, grain, and oil, Niébrulus decors 
and Jews is as inveterate still, as it was in the| necessarily, the seat of an active commerce | 
days of Christ. The Mchammedans of course, make | comparative luxury to be found in very valde 
fa the bulk of the population. The main street | the inland Oriental cities. ‘This account ¥ 
ollows the line of the valley from east to west, and | incomplete without some mention of the two 
contains a well-stocked bazaar. Most of the other | in the Reighbourhood of Nabulus which ist 
nis -~ this: here are the smaller shops and | names of the Well of Jacob and the Tomb 0 fie It 
se us tands of the artisans, Most of the streets | Of these the former is the more ty, close 
pa atl and dark, as the houses hang over them | lies about: a mile and a half east of the citys 
rae el very much as in the closest parts of|to the lower road, and just beyond th dans and 
oe hae e houses are of stone, and of the most | hamlet of Baléta. Among the Mo ae or ‘Aik 
'y style, with the exception of these of the Samarita s it is known 4 Bir ele Yakbb, 0° 
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Yakdéb ; the Christians sometimes call it Bir es-Sa- 
mariyeh—* the well of the Samaritan woman.” 
Formerly there was a square hole opening into a 
carefully-built vaulted chamber, about 10 feet 
square, in the floor of which was the true mouth 
of the well. Now a portion of the vault has fallen 
in and completely covered up the mouth, so that 
nothing can be seen above but a shallow pit half 
filled with stones and rubbish. The well is deep— 
75 ft, when last measured—and there was probably 
a considerable accumulation of rubbish at the bottom. 
Sometimes it contains a few feet of water, but at 
others it is quite It is entirely excavated in 
the solid rock, ectly round, 9 ft. in diameter, 
with the sides hewn smooth and regular. Of all 
the special localities of our Lord’s life, this is almost 
the only one absolutely undisputed. The second of 
the spots alluded to is the Tomb of Joseph. It 
lies about a quarter of a mile north of the well, ex- 
actly in the centre of the opening of the valley 
between Gerizim and Ebal. It is a smal! square 
enclosure of high whitewashed walls, surrounding 
a tomb of the ordinary kind, but with the pecu- 
liarity that it is placed diagonally to the walls, 
instead of parallel, as usual, A rough pillar used 
as an altar, and black with the traces of fire, is at 
the head, and another at the foot of the tomb. In 
the walls are two slabs with Hebrew inscriptions, 
and the interior is almost covered with the names 
of pilgrims in Hebrew, Arabic, and Samaritan. 
Beyond this there is nothing to remark in the 
structure itself. The local tradition of the Tomb, 
like that of the well, is as old as the beginning of 
the 4th century. 

Shech’em. 1. The son of Hamor the chieftain 
of the Hivite settlement of Shechem at the time of 
Jacob's arrival (Gen. xxxiii. 19, xxxiv. 2-26; Josh. 
xxiv. 32; Judg. ix. 28).<=2, A man of Manasseh, 
of the clan of Gilead (Num. xxvi. 31).—8. A 
Gileadite, son of Shemida, the younger brother of 
the foregoing (1 Chr. vii. 19). 

Shech'emites, the, The family of Shechem, son 
of Gilead (Num, xxvi. 31 ; comp. Josh. xvii. 2). 

Shechi'nah, This term is not found in the 
Bible. It was used by the later Jews, and bor- 
rowed by Christians from them, to express the 
visible majesty of the Divine Presence, especially 
when resting, or dwelling, between the Cherubim 
on the mercy-seat in the Tabernacle, and in the 
temple of Solomon ; but not in Zerubbabel’s temple, 
for it was one of the five particulars which the 
Jews reckon to have been wanting in the second 
temple. The use of the term is first found in the 
Targums, where it forms a frequent periphrasis for 
God, considered as dwelling amongst the children 
of Israel, and is thus used, especially by Onkelos, 
to avoid ascribing corporeity to God Himself. In 
Ex. xxv, 8, where the Hebrew has “ Let them make 
me a sanctuary that I may dwell among them,” 
Onkelos has, “I will make my Shechinah to dwell 
among them.” In xxix. 45, 46, for the Hebrew “I 
Will dicell among the children of Israel,” Onkelos 
has, “I will make my Shechinah to dwell, &.” 
In Ps. Ixxiv. 2, for “this Mount Zion wherein thou 
has dwelt,” the Targum has “ wherein thy Shechi- 
nah hath dwelt.” In the description of the dedi- 
cation of Solomon’s Temple (1 K. viii. 12, 13), the 
Targum of Jonathan runs thus: “The Lord is 
Pleased to make His Shechinah dwell in Jerusalem. 
I have built the house of the sanctuary for the 
honse of thy Shechinah for ever.” And in 1 K. vi. 
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13, for the Heb. “I will dwell among the children 
of Israel,” Jonathan has “ I will make my Shechi- 
nah dwell.” In Is. vi. 5 he has the combination, 
‘the glory of the Shechinah of the King of ages, the 
Lord of Hosts ;” and in the next verse he para- 
phrases “ from off the altar,” by “from before His 
Shechinah on the throne of glory in the lofty hea- 
vens that are above the altar.” Compare also Num. 
v. 3, xxxv. 34; Ps. Ixviii. 17, 18, cxxxv. 21; Is. 
xxxiii. 5, lvii. 15; Joel iii. 17, 21, and numerous 
other On the other hand, it should be 
noticed that the Targums never render “the cloud” 
or “ the glory’’ by Shechinah. Hence, as regards 
the use of the word Shechinah in the Targums, it 
may be defined as a periphrasis for God whenever 
He is said to dwell on Zion, amongst Israel, or 
between the Cherubims, and so on, in order, as 
before said, to avoid the slightest approach to ma- 
terialism. Our view of the Targumistic notion of 
the Shechinah would not be complete if we did not 
add, that though, as we have seen, the Jews reck- 
oned the Shechinah among the marks of the Divine 
favour which were wanting to the second Temple, 
they manifestly expected the return of the Shechi- 
nah in the days of the Messiah. Thus Hagg. i. 8, 
“build the house, and I will take pleasure in it, 
and I will be glorified, saith the Lord,” is para- 
phrased by Jonathan, ‘I will cause my Shechinah 
to dwell in it in glory.’ Compare also Zech. ii. 
10, viii. 3; Ez. xliii. 7, 9. As regards the visible 
manifestation of the Divine Presence dwelling 
amongst the Israelites, to which the term Shechi- 
nah has attached itself, the idea which the different 
accounts in Scripture convey is that of a most 
brilliant and glorious light, enveloped in a cloud, 
and usually concealed by the cloud, so that the 
cloud itself was for the most part alone visible; 
but on particular occasions the glory appeared. 
The allusions in the N. T. to the Shechinah are not 
unfrequent. Thus in the account of the Nativity, 
the words, ‘Lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about 
them” (Luke ii. 9), followed by the apparition of 
‘the multitude of the Heavenly host,” recall the 
appearance of the Divine glory on Sinai, when 
‘¢ He shined forth from Paran, and came with ten 
thousands of saints’’ (Deut. xxxiii. 2; comp. Ps. 
Ixviii, 17; Acts vii. 53; Heb. ii, 2; Ezek. xliii. 2). 
The “God of glory” (Acts vii. 2, 55), “‘the che- 
rubims of glory ” (Heb. ix. 5), ‘‘ the glory ” (Rom. 
ix. 4), and other like passages, are distinct refer- 
ences to the manifestations of the glory in the O. T. 
When we read in John i. 14, that “ the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his 
glory ;” or in 2 Cor. xii. 9, ‘that the power of 
Christ may vest upon me ;” or in Rev. xi. 3, “ Be- 
hold the tabernacle of God is with men, and He 
will dwell with them” we have not only references 
to the Shechinah, but are distinctly taught to con- 
nect it with the incarnation and future coming of 
Messiah, as type with antitype. It should also be 
specially noticed that the attendance of angels is 
usually associated with the Shechinah. These are 
most frequently called (Ez. x., xi.) cherubim ; but 
sometimes, as in Is. vi., seraphim (comp. Rev. iv. 
7,8). The predominant association, however, is 
with the cherubim, of which the golden cherubim 
on the mercy-seat were the representation. 
Shed'éur. The father of Elizur, chief of the 
tribe of Reuben at the time of the Exodus (Num. i. 


| 5, ii, 10, vii. 30, 35, x. 18). 
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Sheep. Sheep were an important part of the 
possessions of the ancient Hebrews and of Eastern 
nations generally. The first mention of sheep 
occurs in Gen. iv. 2, They were used in the sa- 
crificial offerings, both the adult animal (Ex. xx. 
24; 1K. viii. 63; 2 Chr. xxix. 33) and the lamb, 
i.e. “a male from one to three years old,” but 
young lambs of the first year were more generally 
used in the offerings (see Ex. xxix. 38 ; Lev. ix. 3, 
xii. 6; Num. xxviii. 9, &c.). No lamb under eight 
days old was allowed to be killed (Lev. xxii. 27). 
A very young lamb was called taleh (see 1 Sam. 
vii. 9; Is. Ixv, 25). Sheep and lambs formed an 
important article of food (1 Sam. xxv. 18; 1 K. i. 
19, iv. 23; Ps, xliv. 11, &c.). 
used as clothing (Lev. xiii, 47; Deut. xxii. 11; 
Prov, xxxi. 13; Job xxxi. 20, &c.).  “* Rams’ skins 
dyed red’’ were used as a covering for the taber- 
nacle (Ex. xxv. 5). Sheep and lambs were some- 
times paid as tribute (2 K. iii, 4). It is very 
striking to notice the immense numbers of sheep that 
were reared in Palestine in Biblical times. Sheep- 
shearing is alluded to Gen. xxxi. 19, xxxviii. 1:5 ; 
Deut. xv. 19; 1 Sam. xxv. 4; Is. liii. 7, &c. 
Sheep-dogs were employed in Biblical times, as is 
evident from Job xxx. 1, “the dogs of my flock.” 
Shepherds in Palestine and the East generally vo 
before their flocks, which they induce to follow by 
calling to them (comp. John x. 4; Ps, Ixxvii. 20, 
Ixxx. 1), though they also drove them (Gen. xxxiii. 
13). The following quotation from Hartley’s /’c- 
searches in Greece and the Levant, p. 321, is so 
strikingly illustrative of the allusions in John x. 


1-16, that we cannot do better than quote it: | 


‘Having had my attention directed last night to 
the words in John x. 3, I asked my man if it was 
usual in Greece to give names to the sheep. He 
informed me that it was, and that the sheep obeyed 


the shepherd when he called them by their names. | 


This morning I had an opportunity of verifying 
the truth of this remark. Passing by a flock of 
sheep, I asked the shepherd the same question which 
I had put to the servant, and he gave me the same 
answer. I then bade him call one of his sheep. 
He did so, and it instantly left its pasturage and its 
companions and ran up to the hands of the shep- 
herd with signs of pleasure and with a prompt 
obedience which I had never before observed in any 
other animal. Jt is also true in this country that 
‘a stranger will they not follow, but will flee from 
him.’ The shepherd told me that many of his 
sheep were still wild, that they had not yet learne:| 
their names, but that by teaching them they woul: 
atl learn them.” The common sheep of Syria and 
Palestine are the broad-tail (Ovis laticaudatus), 
and a variety of the common sheep of this country 


(Ovts aries) called the Jidovcen according to Rus- | 


sell (Aleppo, ii. p. 147). The broad-tailed kind 
has long been reared in Syria. The whole passage 
in Gen. xxx. which bears on the subject of Jacob’s 
stratagem with Laban’s sheep is involved in consid- 
erable perplexity, and Jacob’s conduct in this 
matter has been severely and uncompromisingly 
condemned by some writers. It is altogether im- 
possible to account for the complete success which 
attended his device of setting peeled rods before the 
ewes and she-gonts as they came to drink in the 
watering troughs, on natural grounds. We must 
agree with the Greek fathers and ascribe the pro- 
duction of Jacob's spotted sheep and goats to Divine 
agency. Iu Gen. xxi. 5-13, where Jacob expressly 
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states that his success was due to Divine interfer. 
ence, it is hard to believe that Jacob is uttering 
nothing but a tissue of falsehoods. We are aware 
that a still graver difficulty in the minds of some 
persons remains, if the above explanation be adopted ; 
but we have no other alternative, As the sheep is 
an emblem of meekness, patience, and submission, 
it is expressly mentioned as typifying these qua- 
lities in the person of our Blessed Lord (ls. liii. 7; 
Acts viii. 32, &.). Therelation that exirts between 
Christ, “the chief Shepherd,” and His members, 
is beautifully compared to that which in the East 
is so strikingly exhibited by the shepherds to their 


tHlocks. 
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Sheepgate, the. One of the gates of Jerosalem 
as rebuilt by Nehemiah (Neh. iii, 1, 325 3 9). 
It stood between the tower of Meah and the cham- 
ber of the corner (iii. 32, 1) or gate ot the guard 
| house (xii. 39, A. V. “ prison-gate ”). The Jatter 

seems to have been at the angle formed by the a 
| tion of the wall of the city of David with that of 
the city of Jerusalem proper, having the sheep- 
gate on the north of it. ‘The position of the sheep 
crate may therefore have been on or near that ol 
the Bab el-Katténin. 

Sheep-market, the (John v. 2): Tee 
“market” is an interpolation of our transis To 
possibly after Luther, who has Schafhavs. | 4 
words of the original are émt Tf apopered 
which should probably be supplied not appre 

gate, rvA7j, as in the LXX, version of the passig™ 
| in Nehemiah quoted in the foregoing article. (1 
Shehari'ah. A Benjamite, son o! Jehoram 
Chr. viii. 26), 

Shekel. In a former article [Moxer] * ix 
account has been given of the coms called are 
which are found with inscriptions 10 in 
ritan character; so that the present ting 
only contain notices of a few particols shin the 
the Jewish coinage which did not fal oe ae 
plan of the former. It may, in the fit P sees 
desirable to mention, that although some aritad 
are found with Hebrew letters instead of Sam i . 
these are undoubtedly all forgeries. Ramet 
Rabbi-Moses-Bar-Nachman, who lived 2! 
commencement of the 13th century, 
shekel which he hnd seen, and of W 
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thaeans vead the inscription with ease. The ex- 
planation which they gave of the inscription was, 
on one side: Shekel ha-Shekalim, ‘the shekel of 
shekels,” and on the other “ Jerusalem the Holy.” 
The former was doubtless a misinterpretation of 
the usual inscription “the shekel of Israel ;” but 
the latter corresponds with the inscription on our 
shekels (Bayer, De Numis. p. 11). But the most 
important passage of all is that in which R. Azarias 
de Rossi quotes the description of a shekel seen by 
Ramban at St. Jean d’Acre, A.D. 1210. He gives 
the inscriptions as above, “ the Shekel of Shekels,” 
and “ Jerusalem the Holy :” but he also determines 
the weight, which he makes about half an ounce. 
We find, therefore, that in early times shekels were 
known to the Jewish Rabbis with Samaritan in- 
scriptions, corresponding with those now found 
(except in one point, which is probably an error), 
and corresponding with them in weight, We be- 
lieve that W. Postell is the first Christian writer 
who saw and described a shekel. He was a Parisian 
traveller who visited Jerusalem early in the 16th 
century. Postell gives a very bad woodcut of one 
of these shekels, but the inscription is correct. He 
was unable to explain the letters over the vase, 
which soon became the subject of a discussion 
among the learned men of Europe, which lasted for 
nearly two centuries. The correspondence of the 
newly-found coins with the earlier description is 
almost demonstrative. But they bear such un- 
doubted marks of genuineness, that no judge of 
ancient coins could doubt them for a moment. On 
the contrary, to a practised eye, those with Hebrew 
inscriptions bear undoubted marks of spuriousness. 
Among the symbols found on this series of coins is 
one which is considered to represent that which 
was called Lulab by the Jews. This term was 
applied to the branches of the three trees mentioned 
in Ley. xxiii, 40, which are thought to be the 
Palm, the Myrtle, and the Willow. The symbol 
on the Reverse of the shekels, representing a twig 
with three buds, appears to bear more resemblance 
to the buds of the pomegranate than to any other 
plant. The following list is given by Cavedoni as 
an enumeration of ail the coins which can be attri- 
buted with any certainty to Simon Maccabaeus.— 
I. Shekels of three years, with the inscription 
Shekel Israel on the Obverse with a Vase, over 
which appears (1) an Aleph; (2) the letter Shin 
with a Beth; (3) the letter Shin with a Gimel. 
R. On the Reverse is the twig with three buds, 
and the inscription Jerusalem Kedoshah or Hak- 
kedoshah.—Il. The same as the above, only half 
the weight, which is indicated by the word chdtst, 
“a half.” These occur only in the first and second 
years, The above are silver.—III. Shénath <Arb'a 
Chdtsi. The fourth year—a half. A Citron between 
two Lulabs. R. Ligeullath Tsiyon, ‘“ Of the Li- 
beration of Zion.” A Palm-tree between two baskets 
of fruit—IV. Shénath Arb’a, Reba. The fourth 
year—a fourth, Two Zulabs. R. “Of the Li- 
beration of Zion,”—as before. Citron-fruit.—V. 
Shénrth Arb’a, The fourth year. Lulab between 
two Citrons. R. Legeullath Tsiyon, as before. The 


Vase as on the shekel and half-shekel. These are of 


copper. In the course of 1862 a work of consider- 
able importance was published at Breslau by Dr. 
M. A. Levy, entitled Geschichte der Jiidischen 
Minzen. There are one or two points on which 
it is desirable to state the views of the author, 
especially as he quotes coins which have only be- 





coin. 
tain the name Eleazar on one side, and that of 
Simon on the other. 


d 


hucal, or 
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come known lately. Some coins have been described 
in the Revue Numismatique (1860, p. 260 seq.), 
to which the name of Eleazar coins has been given. 


A coin was published some time ago by De Saulcy 
which is supposed by that author to be a counterteit 
It is scarcely legible, but it appears to con- 


During the troubles which 
preceded the final destruction of Jerusalem, Eleazar 
(the son of Simon), who was a priest, and Simon 
Ben Giora, were at the head of large factions. It 
is suggested by Dr. Levy that money may have 
been struck which bore the names of both these 
leaders; but it seems scarcely probable, as they do 
not appear to have acted in concert. But a copper 
coin has been published in the Recue Numismatique 
which undoubtedly bears the inscription of “ Eleazar 
the priest.” Its types are—I. A vase with one 
handle and the inscription ‘‘ Eleazar the priest,” in 
Samaritan letters. R. A bunch of grapes with the 
inscription, “ year one of the redemption of Israel.” 
Some silver coins also, first published by Reichardt, 
bear the same inscription on the obverse, under a 
palm-tree, but the letters run from left to right. 
The reverse bears the same type and inscription as 
the copper coins. These coins, as well as some 
that bear the name of Simon or Simeon, are attri- 
buted by Dr. Levy to the period of this first re- 
bellion. It is, however, quite clear that some of 
the coins bearing similar inscriptions belong to the 
period of Bar-cocab’s rebellion (or Barcoceba's, as 
the name is often spelt) under Hadrian, because 
they are stamped upon denarii of Trajan, his pre- 


ecessor. 

She'lah. 1. The youngest son of Judah by the 
daughter of Shuah (Gen. xxxviii. 5, 11, 14, 26, 
xlvi. 12; Num. xxvi. 20; 1 Chr. ii, 3, iv. 21).— 


2. The proper form of the name of SALA the son 
of Arphaxad (1 Chr. i. 18, 24). 


She'lanites, the. The descendants of SuELAH 1 
(Num. xxvi. 20). 

Shelemi'ah. 1. One of the sons of Bani in the 
time of Ezra (Ezr. x. 39).—-2 The father of Ha- 
naniah (Neh. iii. 30).—-8. A priest in the time of 
Nehemiah ee xiii. 13).—-4, The father of Je- 

ucal, in the time of Zedekiah (Jer. 
xxxvii. 3).—5. The father of Irijah, tit captain of 
the ward who arrested Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvii. 13). 
—6, The same as MESHELEMIAH and SHALLUM 8 
(1 Chr, xxvi. 14).—-7, Another of the sons of Baui 
in the time of Ezra (Ezr. x. 41).—8. Ancestor of 
Jehudi in the time of Jehoiakim (Jer, xxxvi. 14). 
—9Q. Son of Abdeel; one of those who received the 
orders of Jehoinkim to take Baruch and Jeremiah 
Jer. xxxvi. 26). . 

Shel’eph, Gen. x. 26; 1 Chr. i. 20. The second 
in order of the sons of Joktan, ‘he tribe which 
sprang from him has been satisfactorily identified, 
both in modern and classical times; as well as the 
district of the Yemen named after him. Sheleph 
+s found where we should expect to meet with him, 
in the district (Mikilaf, as the ancient divisions of 
the Yemen are called by the Arabs) of Sulaf, which 
appears to be the same as Niebuhr’s Silfie, written 
in his map Selfia, Besides this geographical trace 
of Sheleph, we have the tribe of Shelif or Shulaf. 
Yékoot in the Moajam, s. v., says, ‘ Es-Selif or 
Es-Sulaf they are two ancient tribes of the tribes 
of Yemen; Hishim Ibn-Mohammed says they are 
the children of Yuktdn (Joktan);.... Anda 
district in El-Yemen is named after the Sulaf. 
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E]-NKalkasander says, ‘ El-Sulaf, called also Beni-s- 
Silfdn, a tribe of the descendants of Kahtain (Jok- 
tan).” .. .. Ydkoot also says that El-Muntabik 
was an idol belonging to Es-Sulaf. Finally, accord- 
ing to the Kdmaos, Sulaf was a branch-tribe of 
Dhu-l-Kilda, 

She'lesh, son of Helem (1 Chr. vii. 35). 

Shel'omi. An Asherite, father of Ahihud (Num. 
xxxiv. 27). 

Shel‘omith. 1. The daughter of Dibri of the 
tribe of Dan (Lev. xxiv. 11).—-2. The daughter of 
Zevubbabel (1 Chr. iii. 19).—8. Chief of the lzhar- 
ites (1 Chr. xxiii. 18).—4, A descendant of Eliezer 
the son of Moses, in the reign of David (1 Chr. 
xxvi. 25, 26, 28).—=5. A Gershonite, son of Shimei 
(1 Chr, xxiii. 9). “Shimei” is probably a mistake. 
—6. According to the present text, the sons of 
Shelomith, with the son of Josiphiah at their head, 
returned from Babylon with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 10). 
There appears, however, to be an omission, and the 
true reading is probably, ‘‘ Of the sons of Bani, 
Shelomith the son of Josiphiah.” 

Shel'omoth. The same as SHELOMITH 3 (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 22), 

Shelu'miel. The son of Zurishaddai, and prince 
of the tribe of Simeon at the time of the Exodus 
(Num. i. 6, ii. 12, vii. 36, 41, x. 19). 

Shem. The eldest son of Noah, born (Gen. v. 
32) when his father had attained the age of 500 
years. He was 98 years old, married, and childless, 
at the time of the Flood. After it, he, with his 
father, brothers, sisters-in-law, and wife, received the 
blessing of God (ix. 1), and entered into the cove- 
nant. Two years afterwards he became the father 
of Arphaxad (xi. 10), and other children were born 
to him subsequently. With the help of his brother 
Japheth, he covered the nakedness of their father 
which Canaan and Ham did not care to hide. In 
the prophecy of Noah which is connected with this 
incident (ix. 25-27), the first blessing falls on 
Shem. He died at the age of 600 years, Assuming 
that the years ascribed to the patriarchs in the 
present copies of the Hebrew Bible are correct, it 
appears that Methuselah, who in his first 243 years 
was contemporary with Adam, had still nearly 100 
years of his long life to run after Shem was born. 
And when Shem died, Abraham was 148 years old, 
and Isaac had been 9 years married. The portion 
of the earth occupied by the descendants of Shem 
(x. 21-31) intersects portions of Japheth and 
Ham, and stretches in an uninterrupted line from 
the Mediterranean Sea to the Indian Ocean. Be- 
ginning at its north-western extremity with Lydia, 
it includes Syria (Aram), Chaldaea (Arphaxad), 
parts of Assyria (Asshur), of Persia (Elam), and of 
the Arabian Peninsula (Joktan). 

Shem‘a. One of the towns of the south of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 26). In the list of the towns of Simeon 
selected from those in the south of Judah, Sheba 
takes the place of Shema, probably by an error of 
transcription or a change of pronunciation. 

Shem'a. 1. A Reubenite, ancestor of Bela (1 
Chr. v. 8).—=-2. Son of Elpaal (1 Chr. viii. 13). 
Probably the same as SHIMHI.—8. One of those 
who stood at Ezra’s right hand when he read the 
Law to the people (Neh. viii. 4). 

Shem'aah. A Benjamite of Gibenh, and father 
of Ahiezer and Joash (1 Chr. xii. 3). 

Shemai‘ah. 1. A prophet in the reign of Re- 
hoboam. When the king had assembled 180,000 
men of Benjamin and Judah to reconquer the 
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northern kingdom after its revolt, Shemaiah was 
commissioned to charge them to return to their 
homes, and not to war against their brethren (1 K. 
mi. 22; 2 Chr. xi. 2). His second and last appear. 
ance upon the stage was upon the occasion of the 
invasion of Judah and siege of Jerusalem by Shi- 
shak king of Egypt (2 Chr. xii. 5, i He wrote 
a chronicle containing the events of Rehoboam’s 
reign (2 Chr. xii. 15).—2. The son of Shechaniah, 
among the descendants of Zerubbabel . Chr. iii, 
22). He was keeper of the east gate of the cits, 
and assisted Nehemiah in restoring the wall (Neb. 
iii, 29).—-8, Ancestor of Ziza, a prince of the tribe 
of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 37). Perhaps the same a 
SHIMEI 6,<-4. Son of Joel a Reubenite; perhaps 
the same as SHEMA (1 Chr. v. 4).=5. Son of 
Hasshub, a Merarite Levite (1 Chr, ix. 14; Neb. x. 
15).—-6. Father of Obadiah, or Abda, a Levite a 
Chr. ix. 16).—%. Son of Elizaphan, and chief of 
his house in the reign of David (1 Chr. xv. 8, 11). 
—8. A Levite, son of Nethaneel, and also a scribe 
in. the time of David (1 Chr. xxiv. 6).=-9. The 
eldest son of Obed-edom the Gittite (1 Chr. mm. 
4, 6, 7).—-10, A descendant of Jeduthun the singer 
who lived in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. mir, 
14).—11. One of the sons of Adonikam who re 
turned with Ezra (Ezr, viii. 13).—-18. One of the 
“ héads” whom Ezra sent for to his camp by the 
river of Ahava, for the purpose of obtaining Levites 
and ministers for the Temple from “¢ the place Ca- 
siphia’”” (Ezr. viii, 16),—18. A priest of the family 
of Harim, who put away his foreign wife at Esra 
bidding (Ezr. x. 21).—-14, A layman of Israel, son 
of another Harim, who also had married a foreigner 
(Ezr. x. $1).—15. Son of Delaiah the son of nt 
tabeel, a prophet in the time of Nehemiah ae 
vi. 10).—-16, The head of a priestly howe © 
signed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neb. % ). 
His family went up with Zerubbabel, and ai 
presented in the time of Joiakim by Jehoualian 
(Neh. xii. 6, 18). Probably the same who is La 
tioned again in Neh. xii. 35.17. One 0 i 
princes of Judah at the time of the ere 
the Wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. crear 
of the choir on the same occasion (Neh. xii. : a 
19. A priest who blew a trumpet on the ge 
casion (Neh. xii. 42).—-20. Shemaiah ] ff 
lamite, a false prophet in the time of Jerem i 
(Jer. xxix. 24-32).—-@1. A Levite in ee 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 8).—23- 08. A 
the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxm. a ae 
Levite in the reign of Josiah, who 4 The father 
solemn passover (2 Chr. XXXV, 9).—= 94. 20) 95. 
of Urijah of Kirjath-jearim ‘Jer. xxvl. +v) 
The father of Delaiah (Jer. xxxvi.12). 
Shemari‘ah. 1. One of the Benjamite us ig: 
who came to David at Ziklag (1 Chr. x! Ad 
One of the family of Harim, a layman uk Een 
who put away his foreign wife in the time of Bani 
(Ezr. x. 30).—8. One of the family of > 
under the same circumstances as the P 
Ezr. x. 41). 
O ghieme ber King of Zebolm, and aly : ce 
king of Sodom when he was attacked by tiv. 2)s 
eastern invaders under Chedorlaomer (Sagar 
Shem’er. The owner of the hill Hs i i 
city of Samaria was built (1 K. xvi. ; )s der Omri 
whom it was called age oN akats 
who bought the site for two " - 99s 
Shem‘ida. A son of Gilead (Num, xvi. 971 


Josh, xvii. 2). 
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Shem'idah. Shemida the son of Gilead (1 Chr. 
vii. 19). 

Shemida'ites, the. The descendants of Shemida 
the son of Gilead (Num. xxvi. 32). They obtained 
their lot among the male children of Manasseh 
(Josh. xvii. 2). 

Shem'inith. The title of Ps. vi. is: ‘‘ To the 
chief Musician on Neginoth upon Sheminith,” or 
“the eighth,’ as the margin of the A. V. has it. 
A similar direction is found in the title of Ps. xii. 
(comp. 1 Chr. xv. 21). The LXX. in both pas- 
sages renders dxtp ris dy8dns, and the Vulgate 

octard. The Geneva Version gives “ upon the. 
eighth tune.” Most Rabbinical writers, as Rashi 
and Aben Ezra, follow the Targum on the Psalms 
in regarding it as a harp with eight strings; but 
this has no foundation, and depends upon a mis- 
construction of 1 Chr. xv. 21. Gesenius says it 
denotes the bass, in opposition to Alamoth (1 Chr. 
xv. 20), which signifies the treble. Others, with 
the author of Shilte Haggibborim, interpret, “ the 
sheminith”’ as the octave. It seems most probable 
that Sheminith denotes a certain air known as the 
eighth, or a certain key in which the Psalm was to 
be sung. 

Shemi'ramoth. 1. A Levite of the second degree, 
in the choir formed by David (1 Chr. xv. 18, 20, 
xvi. 5).—=-2. A Levite in the reign of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chr, xvii. 8). 

Shemitic Languages and Writing. INTRO- 
DUCTION, §§1-5.—1. The expressions, ‘* Shemitic 
family,” and ‘“ Shemitic languages,” are based, as 
is well known, on a reference to Gen. x. 21 seqq. 
Subsequently, the obvious inaccuracy of the ex- 
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such as Western Asiatic, or Syro-Arabic—this last 
a happily chosen designation, as bringing at once 
before us the two geographical extremes of this 
family of languages. But the earlier, though in- 
correct one, has maintained its ground : and for pur- 
poses of convenience we shall continue to use it. 
2. It is impossible to lay down with accuracy the 
boundaries of the area, occupied by the tribes em- 
ploying so-called Shemitic dialects. For general 
purposes, the highlands of Armenia may be taken 
as the Northern boundary—the river Tigris and the 
ranges beyond it as the Eastern—and the Red Sea, 
the Levant, and certain portions of Asia Minor as 
the Western. 3. Varieties of the great Shemitic 
language-family are to be found in use in the fol- 
lowing localities within the area named, In those 
ordinarily known as Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, 
and Assyria, there prevailed Aramaic dialects of 
different kinds, ¢. g. Biblical Chaldaic—that of the 
Targums and of the Syriac versions of Scripture— 
to which may be added other varieties of the same 
stock—such as that of the Palmyrene inscriptions— 
and of different Sabian fragments. Along the Me- 
diterranean seaboard, and among the tribes settled 
in Canaan, must be placed the home of the lan- 
guage of the canonical books of the Old Testament, 
among which were interspersed some relics of that 
of the Phoenicians. In the south, amid the seclu- 
sion of Arabia, was preserved the dialect destined at 
a subsequent period so widely to surpass its sisters 
in the extent of territory over which it is spoken. 
A variety, allied to this last, is found to have 
been domiciliated for a long time in Abyssinia. 
The following table is given by Professor M. 


pression has led to an attempt to substitute others, | Miiller:— 


GENEALUGICAL TABLE OF THE SHEMITIC. FAMILY OF LAXGUAGES. 


Living Languages. Dead Languages. Classes. 
Dialects of Arabic . Ethiopic . . 2. 2. 2. 2 + «= ate Ses Arabic, or | > 
»  Ambaric Himyaritic Inscriptions . 2 2 + 6 « « © J Southern. | 
Biblical Hebrew . . . sy 6 - ) Hebraic, é 
” the Jews . < Samaritan (Pentateuch) . . - «© 6 - + «© = . or as 
Carthaginian, Phoenician Inscriptions . . . « « «+ . J Middle. 3 

Chaldee (Masora, Talmud, Targum, Biblical Chaldec) . - ) Aramaic, 

Neo-Syriac . . 2 Syriac (Peshito, 2nd cent.a.D.) . 2. 2). ee or 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Babylon and Nineveh . . Northern. 


There is much that is probable in the notion held 
by more than one scholar, that the spoken dialect 
of the Shemitic tribes external to Arabia (in the 
earliest periods of their history) closely resembled, 
or was in fact a better variety of Aramaic, 4. The 
history of the Shemitic people tells us of various 
movements undertaken by them, but supplies no 
remarkable instances of their assimilating. Though 
carrying with them their language, institutions, 
and habits, they are not found to have struck root, 
but remained strangers and exotics in several in- 
stances, passing away without traces of their occup- 
ancy. And the same inveterate isolation still 
characterizes tribes of the race, when on new soil. 
5. The peculiar elements of the Shemitic character 
will be found to have exercised considerable influ- 
ence on their literature. Indeed, accordance is 
seldom more close, than in the case of the Shemitic 
race (where not checked by external causes), between 
the generic type of thought, and its outward ex- 
Pression, Like other languages, this one is mainly 
resolvable into monosyllabic primitives. These mo- 


principal parts of speech—the verb and the noun. 
Secondary notions, and those of relation, are grouped 
round the primary ones of meaning in & single 
word,’susceptible of various internal changes accord- 
ing to the particular requirement. Another leading 
peculiarity of this branch of languages, Is the ab- 
sence (save in the case of proper names) of com- 
pound words—to which the sister family is indebted 
for so much life and variety, In the Shemitic 
family—agglutination, not logical sequence—inde- 
pendent roots, not compound appropriate derivations 
from the same root, are used to express respectively 
a train of thought, or different modifications of 2 
particular notion. 

§§ 6-13. HEBREW LANGUAGE.—- PERIOD OF 
GrowTH.—6. The Hebrew language is a branch of 
the so-called Shemitic family, extending over a 
large portion of South-Western Asia. In the north 
(or Aram, under which designation are compre- 
hended Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia), and under 
a climate partially cold and ungenial—in the close 
proximity of tribes of a different origin, not un- 


nosyllabic primitives may still be traced in par-! frequently masters by eqnquest—the Shemitic dia- 


ticles, and words least exposed to the ordinary causes 
of variation, But differences are observable in the 


ee: 


lect became in places harsher, and its general cha- 


'racter less pure and distinct. Towards the south, 
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opposite causes contributed to maintain the lan- 


guage in its purity, Originally, the language of 


the Hebrews presented more affinities with the 
Aramaic, in accordance with their own family ac- 
counts, which bring the patriarchs from the N.E.,— 
more directly from northern Mesopotamia.—7. Two 
questions, in direct connexion with the early move- 
ments of the ancestors of the subsequent Hebrew 
nation, have been discussed with great earnestness 
by many writers—the first bearing on the causes 
which set the Terachite family in motion towards 
the south and west; the second, on the origin and 
language of the tribes in possession of Canaan at 
the arrival of Abraham. Scripture only tells us 
that, led in a way which they knew not, chosen 
Shemitic wanderers of the lineage of Arphaxad, set 
forth on the journey fraught with such enduring 
consequences to the history of the world, as re- 
corded in Scripture, in its second stage of pro- 
gress, There is nothing unreasonable in the 


thought, that the movement of Terah from Ur of 


the Chaldees was caused by Divine suggestion, 
acting on a mind ill at ease in the neighbourhood 
of Cushite thought and habits. The leading par- 
ticulars of that memorable journey are preserved to 
us in Scripture, which is also distinct upon the 
fact, that the new comers and the early settlers in 
Canaan found no difficulty in conversing. On what 
grounds is the undoubted similarity of the dialect 
of the Terachites, to that of the occupants at the 


time of their immigration, to be explained? Of 


the origin of its earliest occupants, history records 
nothing certain. Some claim tor the early inha- 
bitants of Asia Minor a Japhetian origin. Others 
affirm the descent of these early tribes from Lud, 
the fourth son of Shem.—8. Another view is that 
put forward by our countryman Rawlinson, and 
shared by other scholars. “ Either from ancient 
monuments, or from tradition, or from the dialects 
now spoken by their descendants, we are authorised 
to infer that at some very remote period, before the 
rise of the Shemitic or Arian nations, a great 
Scythic” (=Hamitic) “population must have 
overspread Europe, Asia, and Africa, speaking lan- 
guages all more or less dissimilar in their vocabul- 
ary, but possessing in common certain organic 
characteristics of grammar and construction.” 
And this statement would appear, in its leading 
features, to be historically sound, As was to be 
anticipated, both from its importance and from 
its extreme obscurity, few subjects connected with 
Biblical antiquities have been more warmly dis- 
cussed than the origin of the Canaanitish occupants 
of Palestine. Looking to the authoritative records 
(Gen. ix. 18, x. 6, 15-20) there would seem to be 


no reason for doubt as to the Hamitic origin of 


these tribes. Nor can the singular accordances dis- 
cernible between the language of these Canaanitish 
(= Hamitic) occupants and the Shemitic family be 
justly pleaded in bar of this view of the origin 
of the former. ‘If we examine the invaluable 
ethnography of the Book of Genesis we shall find 
that, while Ham is the brother of Shem, and there- 
fore a relationship between his descendants and 
the Shemitic nations fully recognised, the Hamites 
are described as those who previously occupied the 
diffevent countries into which the Aramaean race 
afterwards forced their way. Thus Scripture (Gen. 
x. 8eqq.) attributes to the race of Ham not only the 
aboriginal population of Canaan, with its wealthy 
aud civilised communities on the coast, but also the 
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mighty empires of Babylon and Nineveh, the rich 
kingdoms of Sheba and Havilah in Arabia Feliz, 
and the wonderful realm of Egypt. There is every 
reason to believe—indeed in some cases the proof 
amounts to demonstration—that all these Hamitic 
nations spoke which differed only dis- 
lectically from those of the Syro-Arabic family.’— 
9, Connected with this subject of the relationship 
discernible among the early Noachidae is that of the 
origin and extension of the art of writing among 
the Shemites, the branch with which we are at pre 
sent concerned. The question would seem to be, in 
the case of the Terachite branch of the Shemite 
stock, did they acquire the art of writing from the 
Phoenicians, or Egyptians, or Aesyrians—or was it 
evolved from given elements among themselves? 
[WRITING.]}—10. Between the dialects of Aram 
and Arabia, that of the Terachites occupied a middle 
place. The dialect which we are now consider- 
ing has been ordinarily designated as that of the 
Hebrews, rather than of the Israelites. Probably 
the term ‘‘ Hebrews” should be regarded as de- 
signating all the Shemitic-speaking tribes which 
had migrated to the south from the other side of 
the Euphrates; and in that case might have been 
applied by the earlier inhabitants of Canaau.— 
11. Many causes, all obvious and intelligible, com- 
bine to make difficult, if not impossible, any formal 
or detached account of the Hebrew language, ur 
terior to its assuming a written shape. The extant 
remains of Hebrew literature aie ana of “ 
important changes in language, during te pF 

rai Moses wo the Captivity. A certain and intel. 
ligible amount of progress, but no asa or 
remarkable difference (according to one school), is 


munity from change is to be drawn from the ae 
tory of the other rams of the Shemitic me ni 
12, Moreover, is it altogether a wild sya 
assume as not impossible, the formation 0 dee edt 
language among the chosen people, at oe dey 
period of their history as that of ue Bs 
language would be the sacred and | ot 

of the few—and no clearer proof of ke 
exercised by this classical Hebrew on the na 4 
language of the people can be requ 

rapid withdrawal, after the Captivity, 
guage composed of dial 


° . iff 

some leading linguistic peculiarities 1 a agit 

i fficient. 
division into the golden and silver age is suffice 
A detailed list er pectin ode int 
Pentateuch is given olz, 
anual sad syntactical heads. oh the sty" 
of the Pentateuch that of Joshua eh ge 
responds. In the Book of Ruth the sty'¢ As es 
an earlier date, the asse! A ene lie 
bably relics of the popular sensi re 
guistic peculiarities are observable i 
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Samuel. The Books of Job and Ecclesiastes con- 
tain many asserted Aramaisms, which have been 
pleaded in support of a late origin of these two 
poems. In the case of the first, it is argued (on 
the other side) that these peculiarities are not to be 
considered so much poetical ornaments as ordinary 
expressions and usages of the early Hebrew lan- 
guage. As respects the Book of Ecclesiastes, in 
many instances the peculiarities of style seem rather 
referable to the secondary Hebrew ot'a late period 
of Hebrew history than to an Aramaic origin. In 
addition to roughness of diction, so-called Ara- 
maisms are to be found in the remains of Jonah 
and Hosea, and expressions closely allied in those 
of Amos. This is not the case in the writings of 
Nahum, Zephaniah, and Habakkuk, and in the still 
later ones of the minor prophets; the treasures of 
past times, which filled their hearts, served as 
models of style. In the case of Ezekiel, Jewish 
critics have sought to assign its peculiarities of 
style and expression to a secondary Hebrew origin. 
The peculiarities of language in Daniel belong to 
another field of inquiry; and under impartial con- 
sideration more difficulties may be found to dis- 
appear, as in the case of those with regard to the 
asserted Greek words. With these exceptions, few 
traces of dialects are discernible in the small re- 
mains still extant, for the most part composed in 
Judah and Jerusalem. The Aramaic elements are 
most plainly observable in the remains of some of 
the less educated writers. The general style of He- 
brew prose literature is plain and simple, but lively 
and pictorial, and yising with the subject, at times, to 
considerable elevation. But the requisite elevation of 
poetical composition led to the introduction of many 
expressions which we do not commonly find in He- 
brew prose literature. For the origin and existence 
of these we must look especially to the Aramaic. 
Bat from the earliest period of the existence of a 
literature among the Hebrew people to B.C. 600, 
the Hebrew language continued singularly exempt 
from change. From that period the Hebrew dialect 
will be found to give way before the Aramaic. 

§§ 14-19. Aramarc LANGUAGE.—SCROLASTIC 
PERIOD.—14, The language ordinarily called Aya- 
maic is a dialect of the great Shemitic family, de- 
riving its name from the district over which it was 
spoken, Aram =the high or hill country (as Canaan 
=the low country). In general practice Aram 
was divided into Eastern and Western. The dia- 
lects of these two districts were severally called 
Chaldaic and Syriac—designations not happily 
chosen, but, as in the case of Shemitic, of too long 
currency to be changed without great inconveni- 
ence. The eastern boundary of the Shemitic lan- 
guages is obscure; but this much may be safely 
assumed, that this family had its earliest settle- 
ment on the upper basin of the Tigris, from which 
extensions were doubtless made to the south.— 
15. Without entering into the discussions respect- 
ing the exact propriety of the expressions, it will 
be sufficient to follow the ordinary division of the 
Aramaic into the Chaldaic or Eastern, and the 

estern or Syriac dialects. (1.) The earliest ex- 
tant fragments are the well-known ones to be found 
at Dan, ii. 4—vii. 28; Ezr. iv. 8—vi. 18, vii. 12-26; 
Jer.x. 11, Affinities are to be traced, without dif- 
ficulty, between these fragments, which differ again 
m some very marked particulars from the earliest 
Targums. (2.) The Syro-Chaldaic originals of 
gies . re Apocryphal books are lost; many 
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Hebraisms were engrafted on the Aramaic as spoken 
by the Jews, but the dialect of the earlier Targums 
contains a perceptibly smaller amount of such ad- 
mixture than later compilations, (3.) The Jans 
guage of the Gemaras is extremely composite—that 
of the Jerusalem Gemura being Jess pure than thas 
of Babylon. Still lower in the scale are those 
of the fast-expiring Samaritan dialect and that of 
Galilee. (4.) The curious book Zohar, among its 
foreign additions, contains very many from the 
Arabic. (5.) The Masora, brief and symbolical, is 
chiefly remarkable for what may be called ver- 
nacular peculiarities. (6.) The Christian or ecclesi- 
astical Aramaic is that ordinarily known as Syriav—— 
the language of early Christianity, as Hebrew and 
Arabic, respectively, of the Jewish religion and 
Mahometanism. a. The dialect of Galilee appears 
to have been marked by confusion of letters—B and 
3, 3 with P—and aphaeresis of the guttural—x 
habit of connecting words otherwise separate—care- 
lessness about vowel-sounds,—and the substitution: 
of 5 final for ®. 6. The Samaritan dialect appears 


to have been a compound of the vulgar Hebrew 
with Aramaic. <A confusion of the mute letters. 
and also of the gutturals, with a predilection for 
the letter Y, has been noticed. c. The dialect 
called that of Jerusalem or Judea, between which 
and the purer one of the Babylonish Jews so many 
invidious distinctions have been drawn, seems to 
have been variable, from frequent changes among 
the inhabitants—and also to have contained a large 
amount of words different from those in use in 
Babylonia—besides being somewhat incorrect in its- 
orthography. The small amount of real difference: 
between the two branches of Aramaic has beet 
often urged as an argument for making any divi- 
sion superfluous. But it has been well observed 
by Fiirst, that each is animated by a very different 
spirit. The chief relics of Chaldaic, or Easte:n 
Aramaic—the Targums—are filled with traditional 
faith in the varied pages of Jewish history. 
Western Aramaic, or Syriac literature, on the other 
hand, is essentially Christian. Accordingly, the 
tendency and linguistic character of the first is 
essentially Hebrew, that of the second Hellenic. 
One is full of Hebraisms, the other of Hellenisms.— 
16. Perhaps few lines of demarcation are traced 
with greater difficulty than those by which one 
age of a language is separated from another. This 
is remarkably the case in respect of the cessation 
of the Hebrew, and the ascendancy of the Aramaic, 
or, as it may be put, in respect of the date at which 
the period of growth terminates, and that of exposi- 
tion and scholasticism begins, in the literature of 
the chosen people.—17. In the scholastic period, of 
which we now treat, the schools of the prophets 
were succeeded by “ houses of inquiry.” Two 
ways only of extending the blesings hence deriv- 
able, seem to have presented themselves to the na- 
tional mind - by commentary (targum) and inquiry 
(derash). In the first of these—Targumic litera- 
ture, but limited openings occurred for critical 
studies; in the second, still fewer. ‘The vast store- 
house of Hebrew thought reaching. through so 
many centuries—known by the name of the Tal- 
mud—and the collections of a similar nature called 
the Midrashim, extending in the case of the first, 
dimly but tangibly, from the period of the Cap- 
tivity to the times of Rabbi Asher—the closer of 
the Talmud (A.D. 426), contain comparatively few 
accessions to linguistic aaa ae ot thy 
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other main division of the Aramaic language—the 
Western or Syriac dialect—the earliest existing 
decument is the Peshito version of the Scriptures, 
which not improbably belongs to the middle of the 
seoond century. The Syrian dialect is thickly 
studded with foreign words—Arabic, Persian, 
Greek, and Latin, especially with the third. A 
comparison of this dialect with the Eastern branch 
will show that they are closely allied in all the 
inost important peculiarities of grammar and syn- 
tax, as well as in their store of origin] words—the 
true standard in linguistic researches.—19. The 
Chaldaic paraphrases of Scripture are exceedingly 
valuable for the light which they throw on Jewish 
manners and customs, and the meaning of passages 
otherwise obscure, as likewise for many happy ren- 
derings of the original text. But they are valuable 
also on higher reasons—the Christian interpretation 
put by their authors on controverted passages. 
A comparative estimate is not yet attainable, as 
to what in Targumic literature is the pure expres- 
sion and development of the Jewish mind, and what 
is of foreign growth. But, as has been said, the 
Targums and kindred writings are of considerable 
‘logmatical and exegetical value; and a similar good 
work has been effected by means of the cognate 
dialect, Western Aramaic or Syriac. From the 
ind to the 9th century, Syriac was to a great part 
of Asia—what in their spheres Hellenic Greek and 
mediaeval Latin have respectively been—the one 
ecclesiastical language of the district named. 

§§ 20-24. ARABIC LANGUAGE.—PERIOD OF 
REVIVAL.—20, The early population of Arabia, 
its antiquities and peculiarities, have been de- 
scribed under ARABIA. We find Arabia occupied 
by a confluence of tribes, the leading one of un- 
doubted Ishmaelitish descent—the others of the 
seed or lineage of Abraham, and blended by alli- 
ance, language, neighbourhood, and habits. Before 
these any aboriginal inhabitants must have disap- 
peared. We have seen that the peninsula of Arabia 
lay in the track of Cushite civilization, in its sup- 
posed return-course towards the north-east. There 
may now be found abundant illustration of the rela- 
tionship of the Himyaritic with the early Shemitic ; 
and the language of the Ehkili (or Mahrah) pre- 
sents us with the singular phenomenon of a dialect 
less Arabic than Hebrew, and possessing close 
affinity with the Ghez, or Ethiopian——21. The 
affinity of the Ghez (Cush? the sacred language 
of Ethiopia) with the Shemitic has been long re- 
marked. In its lexical peculiarities, the Ghez is 
said to resemble the Aramaic, in its grammatical 
the Arabic. The alphabet is very curious, differing 
from Shemitic alphabets in the number, order, and 
name and form of the letters, by the direction of 
the writing, and especially by the form of vowel nota- 
tion.—22. Internal evidence demonstrates that the 
Arabic language, at the time when it first ap 
on the field of history, was being gradually developed 
in its remote and barren peninsular home. A well- 
known legend speaks of the present Arabic language 
as being a fusion of different dialects, effected by 
the tribe of Koreish settled round Mecca, and the 
reputed wardens of the Caaba. In any case, the 
paramount purity of the Koreishite dialect is as- 
serted by Arabic writers on grammar. But the 
recognition of the Koran, as the ultimate standard 
sy linguistic as in religious matters, established in 
Arabic judgment the superior purity of the Ko- 
reishite dialect. That the Arabs possessed a litera- 
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ture anterior to the birth of Mohammed, and ex- 
pressed in a language marked with many gram- 
matical peculiarities, is beyond doubt. Even in 
our own times, scholars have seemed unwilling 
altogether to abandon the legend—how at the fair 
of Ocfidh goods and traffic—wants and profit— 
were alike neglected, while bards contended amid 
their listening countrymen, anxious for such a ver- 
dict as should entitle their lays toa place among 
the Moallakat, the dva@huara of the Caaba, or 
national temple at Mecca. But the appearance of 
Mohammed put an end for a season to commerce 
and bardic contests; nor was it until the work of 
conquest was done that the faithful resumed the 
pursuits of peace. The earliest reliable relics of 
Arabic literature are only fragments, to be found 
in what has come down to us of pre-Islamite com- 
positions. And various arguments have been pat 
forward against the probability of the preseat form 
of these remains being their original one, Their 
obscurities, it is contended, are less those of age 
than of individual style, while their uniformity of 
language is at variance with the demonstrably late 
cultivation and ascendancy of the Koreishite dialect. 
Another, and not a feeble argument, is the utter 
absence of allusion to the early religion of the 
Arabs, It is not within the scope of this sketch to - 
touch upon the theological teaching of the Koras, 
its objects, sources, merits, or deficiencies. But its 
style is very peculiar. Assuming that it represents 
the best forms of the Koreishite dialect about the 
middle of the 7th century, we may say of the 
Koran, that its linguistic approached its religious 
supremacy. The Koran may be characterized as 
marking the transition from versification to ae 
from poetry to eloquence.—23. With regard to t 
ralue of Arabic in illustration, two different judc- 
ments obtain. According to one, all the lexical 
riches and grammatical varieties of the Shemitic 
family are to be found combined in the Arabie.— 
24. Another school maintains very different opimoo 
The comparatively recent date (in their pres 
form at least) and limited amount of Arabic re 
mains are pleaded against its claims asa 5 na 
of reference in respect of the Hebrew. Its ver ( 
copiousness, elaborate mechanism, enbtley 
thought, wide and diversified fields of literature. 
cannot be called in question. But it is urge? 
colourably) that its riches are not cain es 
and that no great attention to etymology D8) 
evinced by native writers on the ea ais 
doubtedly schools such as that of Albert + anh 
(d. 1730) have unduly exalted the value 0 aie 
in illustration; but in what may an eee 
the field of lower criticism its importance © 
disputed. : 

$8 25-32. STRUCTURE OF THE dearer cen 
GUAGES,—25, The question as to aie ] 
large amount of primitives in the sai suite 
guages is fairly deducible from imitation : a 
has been answered very differeatly by hig atopoei 
ties. Gesenius thought instances of a onl 
very rare in extant remains, slthoug Heiman’ 
more numerous at an early period. area e 
judgment is the same, in res of fjes his 0° 
maic, On the other hand, Renan quali ae ‘al 
mission of the identity of numerous rayon for 
Japhetian primitives by a suggestion i al words, 
the most part, may be assigned to caplest a 
originating in the imitation of the ambly “ the 
most obvious sounds. But more pr? 
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460 or 500 roots which remain as the constituent 
elements in different families of languages are not 
interjections, nor are they imitations. They are 
phonetic types, produced by a power inherent in 
human nature.”—26. The deeply curious inquiry, 
as to the extent of affinity still discernible between 
Shemitic and Japhetian reots, belongs to another 
article. Nothing in the Scripture which bears upon 
the subject can be fairly pleaded aguinst such an 
atinity being possible. But in treating the Shemitic 
languages in connexion with Scripture, it is most 
prudent to turn away from this tempting field of in- 
quiry to the consideration of the simple elements— 
the primitives—the true base of every language, in 
that these rather than the mechanism of grammar 
are to be regarded as exponents of internal spirit 
and character. —27. Humboldt has named two 
very remarkable points of difference between the 
_Japhetian and Shemitic language-families, The 
first peculiarity is the triliteral root (as the lan- 
guage is at present known)—the second the expres- 
sion of significations by consonants, and relations 
by vowels—both forming part of the flexions 
within words, so remarkable in the Shemitic family. 
In the opinion of the same scholar, the prevalent tri- 
literal root was substituted for an earlier or biliteral, 
as Leing found impracticable and obscure in use, 
Traces of this survive in the rudest, or Aramaic, 
branch, where what is pronounced as one syllable, 
in the Hebrew forms two, and in the more elabo- 
rate Arabic three—e.g. ktal, katal, katala. It is 
needless to say that much has been written on 
the question of this peculiarity being original or 
secondary. <A writer among ourselves has thug 
stated the case:—‘ An uniform reot-formation by 
three letters or two syllables developed itself out of 
the original monosyllabic state by the addition of a 
third letter. ‘This tendency to enlargement pre- 
sents itself in the Indo-Germanic also: but there 
is this difference, that in the latter monosyllabic 
roots remain besides those that have been enlarged, 
while in the other they have almost disappeared.” 
In this judgment most will agree—28. We now 
approach a question of great interest. Was the art 
of writing invented by Moses and his contempo- 
raries, or from what source did the Hebrew nation 
acquire it? It can hardly be doubted that the art 
of writing was known to the Israelites in the time 
of Moses. Great difference of opinion has prevailed 
as to which of the Shemitic peoples may justly 
claim the invention of letters. As has been said, 
the award to the Phoenicians, so long unchallenged, 
is now practically set aside. A more probable 
theory would seem that which represents letters as 
having passed from the Egyptians to the Phoe- 
nicians and Hebrews, Either people may have ac- 
quired this accomplishment from the same source, 
at the same time and independently—or one may 
have preceded the other, and subsequently imparted 
the acquisition, As the Hebrew and Phoenician 
alphabets do correspond, and the character is less 
Phoenician than Hebrew, the latter people would 
seem to have been the first possessors of this accom- 
plishment, and to have imparted it subsequently to 
the Phoenicians. The theory (now almost passed 
into a general belief) of an early uniform language 
oversprending the range of countries comprehended 
in Gen. x., serves to illustrate this question. Ac+ 
cording to the elaborate analysis of Lepsius, the 
original alphabet of the language-family, of which 
‘the Shemitic formed a part, stood as follows :— 
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Weak Guéturals, Jabialen Gulturals. Dentels. 
Aleph =A . Beth + Gimel + Daleth = Media 
He=>E+1 . Vav + Heth + Teth = Aspirates 


Ghain=O+u Pe + Kuph+ Tau = Tenues 


As the processes of enunciation became more de- 
licate, the liquids Lamed, Mem, Nun, were appa- 
rently interposed as the third row, with the original 
S, Samech, from which were derived Zain, Tsaddi, 
and Shin—Caph (soft 4), from its limited functions, 
is apparently of later growth ; and the separate ex- 
istence of Kesh, in many languages, is demonstrably 
of comparatively recent date, as distinguished from 
the kindred sound Lained. Jn the one letter yet to 
be mentioned—Yod—as in Kuph and Lamed, the 
same scholar finds remains of the ancient vowel 
strokes, which carry us back to the early sy!la- 
baria, whose existence he maiutains with great force 
and learning.—29. The history of the formation of 
the written characters among the Hebrews is dis- 
cussed in the article WriTinc. The history of 
the characters, ordinarily used in the Syriac (or 
Western) branch of the Aramaic family, is blended 
with that of those used in Judea. Like the square 
characters, they were derived from the old Phocni- 
cian, but passed through some intermediate stages. 
The first variety is that known by the name of 
Estrangelo—a heavy cumbrous character said to be 
derived from the Greek otpoyyvAos, but more 
probably from two Arabic words signifying the 
writing of the Gospel. It is to be found in use in the 
very oldest documents. Concurrently with this, 
are traces of the existence of a smaller and more 
cursive character, very much resembling it. There 
are also other varieties, slightly ditfering—the Nes- 
torian for example—but that in ordinary use, is the 
Peshito = simple (or lineal according to some). Its 
origin is somewhat uncertain, but probably may be 
assigned to the 7th century of our era. The his- 
tory of the Arabic language has another peculiar 
feature, beyond its excessive purism, which has 
been alluded to, at first sight, so singular among 
the dwellers in tne desert. Until a comparatively 
short time before the days of Mohammed, the art 
of writing appears to have been practically un- 
known. For the Himyarites guarded with jealous 
care their own peculiar character—the “ musnad,” 
or elevated ; in itself unfitted for general use. Pos- 
sibly different tribes might have possessed approaches 
to written characters; but about the beginning of 
the 7th century, the heavy cumbrous Cutic cha- 
racter (so called from Cula, the city where it was 
most early used) appears to have been generally 
adopted. It was said to have been invented by 
Muramar-Ibn Murrat, a native of Babylonian Ivak. 
—30. As in the Hebrew and Aramaic branches, so 
in the Arab branch of the Shemitic family, various 
causes rendered desirable the introduction of dia- 
critical signs and vowel points, which took place 
towards the close of the. 7th century of our era— 
not however without considerable opposition at the 
outset, from Shemitic dislike of innovation, and ad- 
dition to the roll of instruction already complete in 
itself, At first a simple mark or stroke, like the 
diacritical line in the Samaritan MSS., was adopted 
to mark unusual significations. A further and 
more advanced stage, like the diacritical points of 
the Aramaic, was the employment of a point above 
the line to express sounds of a high kind, like a 
and o—one below for feebler and lower ones like ¢ 
and e—and a third in the centre of the letters for 
those of a harsher kind, as ee from the 
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other two.—31. The reverence of the Jews, for 
their sacred writings, would have been outraged by 
any attempts to introduce an authoritative system 
of interpretation at variance with existing ones. 
‘To veduce the reading of the Scriptures to authori- 
tative and intelligible uniformity was the object of 
the Masoretes, by means of a system of vowels and 
accents. °Of the names of the inventors, or the 
exact time of their introduction, nothing can be 
stated with certainty. Their use probably began 
about the sixth century, aud appears to have been 
completed about the tenth. The system has been 
carried out with far greater minuteness in the He- 
brew, than in the two sister dialects. The Arabic 
grammarians did not proceed beyond three signs for 
a, i, u; the Syriac added ¢ and a, which they re- 
presented by figures borrowed from the Greek 
alphabet, not very much altered. Connected with 
this is the system of accents, which is involved in 
the same obscurity of origin. But it bears rather 
on the relation of words and the members of sen- 
tences, than on the construction of individual words. 
—32. A comparison of the Shemitic languages, as 
known to us, presents them as very unevenly de- 
veloped. In their present form the Arabic is un- 
doubtedly the richest: but it would have been 
rivalled by the Hebrew had a career been youch- 
safed equally long and favourable to this latter. 
Shem'nel. 1. Son of Ammihud, appointed from 
the tribe of Simeon to divide the land of Canaan 
(Num. xxxiv. 20).—-2, SAMUEL the prophet (1 Chr. 


vi. 33).—=8. Son of Tola, and one of the chiefs of 


the tribe of Issachar (1 Chr. vii. 2). 

Shen. A place mentioned only in 1 Sam, vii. 
12. Nothing is known of it. 

Shen‘azar. Son of Salathiel, or Shealtiel (1 Chr. 


Sheni’r. This name occurs in Deut. iii. 9; 
Cant. iv. 8. It is an inaccurate equivalent for 
the Hebrew Senir, the Amorite name for Mount 
Hermon. [SENIR.] 

Shepha'm. A place mentioned only in the spe- 
cification by Moses of the eastern boundary of the 
Promised Land (Num. xxxiv. 10,11). The ancient 
interpreters (Targ. Pseudojon. ; Saadiah) render the 
name by Apameia; but it seems uncertain whether 
by this they intend the Greek city of that. name on 
the Orontes, 50 miles below Antioch, o: whether 
they use it as a synonym of Banias or Dan, as 
Schwarz affirms. No trace of the name appears, 
however, in that direction. 

Shephathi‘ah. A Benjamite, father of ME- 
SHULLAM 6 (1 Chr. ix. 8), The name 1s properly 
SHEPHATIAR, as in the ed. of 1611. 

Shephati'ah. 1. The fifth son of David by his 
wife Abital (2 Sam. iii. 4; 1 Chr. iii, 3).—-8. The 
family of Shephatiah, 372 in number, returned 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 4; Neh. vii. 9). A 
second detachment of eighty, with Zebadiah at their 
head, came up with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 8).—8. The 
family of another Shephatiah were among the 
children of Solomon’s servants, who came up with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii, 57; Neh. vii. 59).—4, A de- 
scendant of Perez, or Pharez, the son of Judah, 
and ancestor of Athaiah (Neh. xi. 4).—<=-5. The son 
of Mattan ; one of the princes of Judah who coun- 
selled Zedekiah to put Jeremiah in the dungeon 
(Jer. xxxviii. 1),<66, The Haruphite, or Hari- 
phite, one of the Benjamite warriors who joined 
David in his retreat at Ziklag (1 Chr. sii. 5).—=7. 
Son of Maachah, and chief of the Simeonites in the 
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reign of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 16).=8. Son of Je 
hoshaphat (2 Chr. xxi. 2). | 
Shepherd. In a nomadic state of society every 
man, from the sheikh down to the slave, is more 
or less a shepherd. The progenitors of the Jews 
in the patriarchal age were nomads, and their 
history is rich in scenes of pastoral life. The occup- 
ation of tending the flocks was undertaken, not 
only by the sons of wealthy chiefs (Gen. xxx. 29 f, 
xxxvii, 12 (f.), but even by their daughters (Gen. 
xxix. 6 fi; Ex. ii, 19). The Egyptian captivity 
did much to implant a love of settled abode, and 
consequently we find the tribes which still retained 
a taste for shepherd life selecting their own quarters 
apart from their brethren in the Transjordanic 
district (Num. xxxii. 1 ff.). Henceforward in Pa- 
Jestine Proper the shepherd held a subordinate posi- 
tion. ‘The office of the Eastern shepherd, as described 
in the Bible, was attended with much hardship, 
and even danger. He was exposed to the extremes 
of heat and cold (Gen. xxxi. 40) ; his food frequently 
consisted of the precarious supplies afforded by 
nature, such as the fruit of the “ sycamore or 
Egyptian fig (Am. vii. 14), the ‘husks of the 
carob-tree (Luke xv. 16), and perchance the locusts 
and: wild honey which supported the Baptist (Matt. 
iii. 4); he had to encounter the attacks of wild 
beasts, occasionally of the larger species, such as 
lions, wolves, panthers, and bears (1 Sam. xv. ai 
Is, xxxi. 4; Jer. v. 6; Am. iii. 12); nor was 
free from the risk of robbers or predatory hordes 
(Gen, xxxi. 39). To meet these various focs the 
shepherd’s equipment consisted of the following 
articles: —a mantle, made probably of sheepskin 
with the fleece on, which he turned inside out m 
cold weather, as implied in the comparison 1a ef. 
xliii. 12 (cf. Juv. xiv. 187); a scrip or wallet, Ff 
taining a small aay : = Uap ’ 
a sling, which is still the favour 
Bedouin shepherd (1 Sam. xvii. 40) ; and, lastly, # 
statf, which served the double purpose of a ve 
against foes, and a crook for the ecw 7 
the flock (1 Sam. xvii. 40 Ps, xxiii. 4; Zech. ae 
If the shepherd was at a distance from a . 
he was provided with a li ht tent (Cant. 1. 93 0" 
xxxv. 7), the removal © which was eas psa 
(Is, xxviii. 12). In certain localities, ee ie 
towers were erected for the double purpose of SP? g 


(2 Chr. xxvi. 10, xxvii. 4), while thelr existenm 


Gen. xxxv. 21, A. V. “‘ tower of Edar;” Blic. 1 
5. ic V. “tower of the flock”). The rut 
the shepherd’s duties ap 
lows:—In the morning 6 
the fold (John x. 4), which he did OF gone es ihe 
them and calling to them, #5 1 stil pe ne 
East ; arrived at the pastwage, he wat 1 and 
with the assistance of dogs (Job sary 
should any sheep stray, he had to ag 
until he found it (Ez. xxxiv. 123 Lu ; a % 
supplied them with water, el a ade 
stream or at troughs attached to we’ 
7, xxx. $8; Ex. ii. 16; Ps. xxi 2)3 
brought them back to the fold, and ecko" 
to see that none were missing, y oor of tht 
“under the rod” as they enter m) or eckilg 
enclosure (Lev. xxvii. 325 aa : 

each sheep as it passed, 
(Jer. xxii 13); and, finally, he w3 
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trance of the fola throughout the night, acting as 
porter (John x. 3). The shepherd’s office thus 
yeqhired great watchfulness, particularly by night 
(Luke ii. 8; cf. Nah. iii, 18). It also required 
tenderness towards the young and feeble (Is, xl. 11), 
particularly in driving them to and from the pas- 
turage (Gen, xxxiii. 13). In large establishments 
there were various grades of shepherds, the highest 
being styled “rulers” (Gen. xlvii. 6), or “ chief 
shepherds ” (1 Pet. v. 4): in a royal household the 
title of abbir, ‘‘ mighty,” was bestowed on the per- 
son who held the post (1 Sam. xxi. 7). The hatred 
of the Egyptians towards shepherds (Gen. xlvi. 34) 
may have been mainly due to their contempt for 
the sheep itself, which appears to have been valued 
neither tor food nor generally for sacrifice, the only 
district where they were offered being about the 
Natron lakes. It may have been increased by the 
memory of the Shepherd invasion. 

Shephi'. Son of Shobal, of the sons of Seir (1 
Chr. i. 40). Called also SHEPHO (Gen. xxxvi. 
23), 

She’pho. The same as SHEPHI (Gen. xxxvi. 
23}. 

Sheph'uphan. One of the sous of Bela the first- 
born of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 5). His name is 
also written SHEPHUPHAM (A. V. “ Shupham,” 
Num. xxvi. 39), SHuppim (1 Chr. vii. 12, 15), 
and Moppim (Gen. xlvi. 21), [Mopria.] 

She'rah. Daughter of Ephraim (1 Chr. vii. 
24), and foundress of the two Beth-horons, and of 
UZZEN-SHERAH, 

Sherebi‘ah. A Levite in the time of Ezra, of 
the family of Mahli the son of Merari (Ezr. viii. 
18, 24). When Ezra read the Law to the people, 
Sherebiuh was among the Levites who assisted him 
(Neh. viii. 7). He took part in the psalm of con- 
fession and thanksgiving which was sung at the so- 
lemn fast after the Feast of Tabernacles (Neh. ix. 4, 
5), and signed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 
12). He is again mentioned as among the chief of 
net niles who belonged to the choir (Neh. xii. 

» 24), 

Sher’esh. Son of Machir the son of Manasseh 
by his wife Maachah (1 Chr. vii. 16). 

Shere'ser. Properly ‘“Sharezer;’’ one of the 
messengers sent in the fourth year of Darius by 
the people who had returned from the Captivity to 
inquire concerning fasting in the fitth month (Zech. 
Vii, 2). [REGEMMELECH.] 

She’ is a term which occurs only in Jere- 
miah (xxv. 26, li. 41), who evidently uses it as a 
synonym either for Babylon or for Babylonia, Ac- 
cording to some commentators, it represents ‘* Ba- 
bel” on a principle well known to the later Jews— 
the substitution of letters according to their posi- 
tion in the alphabet, counting backwards from the 
last letter, for those which hold the same numerical 
position, counting in the ordinary way. It may 
well be doubted, however, if this fanciful practice 
1s as old as Jeremiah. Sir H. Rawlinson has ob- 
served that the name of the moon-god, which was 
identical, or nearly so, with that of the city of 
‘Abmham, Ur (or Hur), “might have been read in 
ove of the ancient dialects ot’ Babylon as Shishalt.” 
Sheshach may stand for Ur, Ur itselt’, the old capital, 
being taken to represent the country. 

Shesha'i, One of the three sons of Anak who 
dwelt in Hebron (Num. xiii. 22) and were driven 
thence and slain by Caleb at the head of the chil- 
dren of Judah (Josh. xv. 14; Judg. i, 10). 
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Shesha'n. A descendant of Jerahmeel the son 
of Hezron (1 Chr, ii. 31, 34, 35). 

Sheshbas'zar. The Chaldean or Persian name 
given to Zerubbabel, in Ezr. i. 8, 11, v. 14, 16; 
1 Esdr, ii, 12, 15. The Jewish tradition that 
Sheshbazzar is Daniel, is utterly without weight. 
{ZERUBBABEL. | 

Sheth. 1. The patriarch Sern (1 Chr. i, 1).— 
2. In the A. V. of Num. xxiv. 17, the Heb. Shéth 
is rendered as a proper name, but there is reason to 
regard it as an appellative, and to translate, instead 
of ‘the sons of Sheth,” “ the sons of tumult,” the 
wild warriors of Moab (comp. Jer. xlviii. 45), 

Shetha'r (Pers. “‘a star”). One of the seven 
princes of Persia and Media, who had access to the 
king’s presence, and were the first men in the king- 
domi, in the third year of Xerxes (Esth. i. 14). 

Shethar-Boznai (Pers. “star of splendour”), 
A Persian officer of rank, having a command in the 
province ‘‘ on this side the river” under Tatnai 
the satrap, in the reign of Darius Hystaspis (Ezr. 
v. 3, 6, vi. 6, 13). He joined with Tatnai and the 
Apharsachites in trying to obstruct the progress 
of the Temple in the time of Zerubbabel, and in 
writing a letter to Darius, of which a copy is pre- 
served in Ezr. v. As regards the name Shethar- 
boznai, it seems to be certainly Persian. The first 
element of it appears as the name Shethar, one of 
the seven Persian princes in Esth. i. 14. The whole 
name is not unlike Sati-barzanes, a Persian in the 
time of Artaxerxes Mnemon (Ctesias, 57). 

She'va. 1. ‘The scribe or royal secretary of 
David (2 Sam. xx. 25). He is called elsewhere 
Seralant (2 Sam. viii. 17), SHISHA (1 K, iv. 3), 
and SHAVSHA (1 Chr. xvi. 18).——-2. Son of Caleb 
ben-Hezron by his concubine Maachah (1 Chr. 
ii. 49). 

Shew Bread. (Ex. xxv. 30, xxxv. 13, xxxix. 
36, &c.), literally “ bread of the face” or ‘* faces,” 
Within the Ark it was directed that there should 
be a table of shittim wood, i. e. acacia, two cubits 
in length, a cubit in breadth, and a cubit and a half 
in height, overlaid with pure gold, and “ having a 
golden crown to the border thereof round about,” 
t. ¢. a border or list, in order, as we may suppose, to 
hinder that which was placed on it from by any 
accident fulling off. The further description of 
this table will be found in Ex. xxv. 23-30, and a 
representation of it as it existed in the Herodian 
Temple forms an interesting feature in the bas- 
reliefs within the Arch of Titus, ‘The accuracy of 
this may, as is obvious, be trusted. It exhibits one 
striking correspondence with the prescriptions in 
Exodus. We there find the following words: ‘and 
thou shalt make unto it a border of a handbreadth 
round about.” In the sculpture of the Arch the 
hand of one of the slaves who is carrying the 
Table, and the border, are of about equal breadth. 
It was thought by Philo and Clement of Alexandria 
that the Table was a symbol of the world, its four 
sides or legs typifying the four seasons. In 2 Chr. 
iv. 19 we have mention of “ the tables whereon the 
shewbread was set,” and at ver. 8 we read of So- 
lomon making ten tables. ‘The table of the second 
Temple was carried away by Antiochus Epiphanes 
(1 Mace. i. 22), and a new one made at the refur 
nishing of the sanctuary under Judas Maccabacus 
(1 Mace. iv. 49). Afterwards Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus presented a magnificeot table. The Table 
stood in the sanctuary together with the seven- 
branched candlestick and the altar of incense. 
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Every Sabbath twelve newly-baked loaves were put 
on it in two rows, six in each, and sprinkled with 
incense, where they remained till the tollowing Sab- 
bath. Then they were replaced by twelve new 
ones, the incense was burned, and they were eaten 
by the priests in the Holy Place, out of which they 
might not be removed. Besides these, the Shew- 
bread Table was adorned with dishes, spoons, bowls, 
&c., which were of pure gold (Ex. xxv. 29). The 
number of loaves (twelve) is considered by Philo 
and Josephus to represent the twelve months. If 
there was such a reference, it must surely have 
been quite subordinate to that which is obvious at 
once. The twelve loaves plainly answer to the 
twelve tribes (compare Rev. xxii, 2). But, taking 
this for granted, we have still to ascertain the 
meaning of the rite, and there is none which is left 
in Scripture so wholly unexplained. But, although 
unexplained, it is referred to as one of the leading 
and most solemn appointments of the sanctuary 
(comp. 2 Chr. xiii. 10, 11). In this absence of 
explanation of that which is yet regarded as so 
solemn, we have but to seck whether the names 
bestowed on and the rites connected with the shew- 
bread will lead us to some apprehension of its 
meaning. The first name we find given it is obvi- 
ously the dominant one, /echem pdnim, “ bread of 
the face or faces.” We have used the words face 
or faces, for pdnim, it needs scarcely be said, exists 
only in the plural, and is therefore applied equally 
to the face of one person and of many. In con- 
nexion with this meaning, it continually bears the 
secondary one of presence. The pdnim, therefore, 
or Presence, is that not of the people but of God. 
But. in what sense? Spencer and others consider it 
bread offered to God as was the Minchah, a sym- 
bolical meal for God somewhat answering to a 
heathen Lectisternium. But it is not easy to find 
this meaning in the recorded appointments, Bahr 
remarks, and justly, that the phrase pdnim is 
applied solely to the table and the bread, not to the 
other furniture of the sanctuary, the altar of in- 
cense, or the golden candlestick. There is something 
therefore peculiar to the former which is denoted 
by the title. Of the Angel of God’s Presence it is 
said that God’s “‘ Name is in Him” (Ex, xxiii. 20). 
The Presence and the Name may therefore be taken 
ts equivalent, Both, in reference to their context, 
indicate the manifestation of God to His creatures. 
Hence, as Name stands for He or Himself, so Face 
tor Person: to see the Face, for, to see the Person. 
The Bread of the Face is therefore that bread 
through which God is seen, that is, with the parti- 
cipation of which the seeing of God is bound up, 
or through the participation of which man attains 
the sight of God. Whence it follows that we have 
not to think of bread merely as such, as the means 
of nourishing the bodily life, but as spiritual food, 
1s a means of appropriating and retaining that life 
which consists in seeing the face of God. 
Shib’boleth, Judg. xii. 6. The Hebrew word 
which the Gileadites under Jephthah made use of 
at the passaves of the Jordan, after a victory over the 
Ephraimites, to test the pronunciation of the sound 
sh by those who wished to cross over the river. The 
Ephraimites, it would appear, in their dialect sub- 
stituted for sh the simple sound s; and the Gilead- 
ites, regarding every one who failed to pronounce 
sh as an Ephraimite and therefore an enemy, put 
him to death accordingly. The word “Shibboleth,” 
which has now a second life in the English language 
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in a new signification, has two meanings in Hebrew: 
Ist, an ear of com; 2ndly, a stream or flood (Ps. 
Ixix, 2, 15): and it was, perhaps, in the latter sense 
that this particular word suggested itself to the 
Gileadites, the Jerdan being a rapid river. There’ 
is no mystery in this particular word. Any word 
beginning with the sound sh would have answered 
equally well asa test. 

Shib'mah (properly Sibmah). One of the places 
on the east of Jordan which were taken possession 
of and rebuilt by the tribe of Reuben (Num. xsxii. 
38). It is probably the same with Shebam, i.e. 
Sebam. 

Shic'ron. One of the landmarks at the westem 
end of the north boundary of Judah (Josh. xv. 1, 
only). It lay between Ekron (Aftir) and Jabnee 
(Yebna), the port at which the boundary ran to 
the sea. No trace of the name has been discovered 
between these two places, which are barely four 
miles apart. 

Shield (tsinndh, mdgén, shelet, sdchérdh), The 
three first of the Hebrew terms quoted have been 
alrendy noticed under the head of ARMs, where it 
is stated that the tzinndh was a large oblong shield 
or target, covering the whole body ; that the mézén 
was a small round or oval shield ; and that the term 
shelet is of doubtful import, applying to some orna- 
mental piece of armour. To these we may add 
séchérah, a poetical term occurring only in Ps. 
xci. 4. The ordinary shield consisted of a frame 
work of wood covered with leather ; it thus ad- 
mitted of being burnt (Ez. xxxix. 9). The magen 
was frequently cased with metal, either bms or 
copper ; its appearance in this case resembled gold, 
when the sun shone on it (1 Macc. vi. 39), and to 
this, rather than to the practice of smearing blood 
on the shield, we may refer the redness noticed by 
Nahum (ii. 3). The surface of the shield eas 
bright by the application of oil, as implied in's 
xxi, 5; hence Saul’s shield is described as not 
anointed with oil’? #, e. dusty and gory (2 Sam. 
j. 21). Oil would be as useful for the metal as for 
the leather shield. Iu order to preserve it from 
effects of weather, the shield was kept sult 
except in actual conflict (Is. xxii. 6). The ue 
was worn on the left arm, to which it was attact 
by a strap. Shields of state were covered wit 
beaten gold. Solomon made such for ane i 
gious processions (1 K. x. 16, 17). Shiel oe ii 
suspended about public buildings for ornamen ie 
poses (1 K. x. 17; 1 Mace. iv, 57, Vl. ai : 
metaphorical language of the Bible the shie ie 
ally represents the protection of God ( ¢. 9. salts 
3, xxviii, 7); but in Ps. xlvii. 9 it hg 
earthly rulers, and in Eph, vi. 16, to fal cme 

‘on, Ps. vii. 1. A_particular ae 
Psalm ; the specific character of which ee 
known. In the singular number the wo rile 
nowhere in Hebrew, except in the inscription f che 
7th Psalm. In the inscription to a : 
Prophet Habakkuk iii. 1, the word occurs? hg val 
number; but the phrase in which it ee ait 
shigyénéth’’ is deemed almost aairies yer 
would seem, by modern Hebrew scholars re 
“after the manner of the Shiggaion, a ce 
merely a direction as to the kind of pee 
sures by which the ode was to be eee a it frot 
Gesenius and Fiirst, 9. ie sens hee 
shiggah, in the sense of magnlying eb 
with praises; and they justily this eee oe 
kindred Syriac words, Shiggaion Wo 
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passage, in the 10th verse of the 49th chapter ot 
Genesis. Supposing that the translation is correct, 
the meaning of the word is Peaceable, or Pacitic, 
and the allusion is either to Solomon, whose name 
has a similar signification, or to the expected Mes- 
siah, who in Is. ix. 6 is expressly called the Prince 
of Peace. But, on the other hand, if the original 
Hebrew text is correct as it stands, there are threc 
objections to this translation, which, taken col- 
lectively, seem fatal to it. 1st. The word Shiloh 
occurs nowhere else in Hebrew as the name or 
appellation of a person, 2ndly. The only other 
Hebrew word, apparently, of the same form, is 
Giloh (Josh. xv. 51; 2 Sam. xv. 12); and this is 
the name of a city, and not of a person. 3rdly. By 
translating the word as it is translated everywhere 
else in the Bible, viz. as the name of the city in 
Ephraim where the Ark of the Covenant remained 
during such a long period, a sufficiently good mean- 
ing is given to the passage without any violence to 
the Hebrew language, and, indeed, with a precise 
grammatical parallel elsewhere (compare 1 Sam. 
iv. 12). The simple translation is, ‘‘ The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah, nor the ruler’s staft 
from between his feet, till he shall go to Shiloh.’ 
And, in this case, the allusion would be to the pri- 
macy of Judah in war (Judg. i. 1, 2, xx. 18; Num. 
ii, 3, x. 14), which was to continue until the Pro- 
mised Land was conquered, and the Ark of the 
Covenant was solemnly deposited at Shiloh. The 
objections to this interpretation are set forth at 
length by Hengstenberg, and the reasons in its favour, 
with an account of the various interpretations which 
have been suggested by others, are well given by 
Davidson (Introduction to the Old Testament, i. 
199-210).—2. The next best translation of Shiloh is 
perhaps that of “Rest.” The passage would then 
run thus: “The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah . . . till rest come, and the nations obey him ;” 
and the reference would be to the Messiah, whe 
was to spring from the tribe of Judah. This trans- 
lation deserves respectful consideration, as having 
been ultimately adopted by Gesenius.—3. A third 
explanation of Shiloh, on the assumption that it is 
not the name of a person, is a translation by various 
learned Jews, apparently countenanced by the Tar- 


a hymn or psalm; but its specific meaning, if it 
has any, as applicable to the 7th Psalm, would 
continue unknown. Ewald, Rédiger, and Delitzsch 
derive it from shdgdh, in the sense of reeling, as 
from wine, and consider the word to be somewhat 
equivalent to a dithyrambus; while De Wette, Lee, 
and Hitzig, interpret the word as a psalm of lamen- 
tation, or a psalm in distress, as derived from Arabic. 
Hupfeld, on the other hand, conjectures that shig- 
gaion is identical with higgaion Ps. ix. 16, in the 
sense of poem or song. ‘The Versions give no help. 
In the A. V. of Hab. iii. 1, the rendering is “ upon 
shigionoth,” as if shigionoth were some musical 
instrument, But under any circumstances ’a/ must 
not be translated ‘‘ upon” in the sense of playing 
upon an instrument. It would be better rendered 
there “to the accompaniment of.” 

Shi‘hon. A fown of Issachar, named only in 
Josh. xix. 19. It occurs between Haphraim and Ana- 
harath, Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast.) mention 
it as then existing “near Mount Tabor.” The only 
name at all resembling it at present in that neigh- 
bouvhood is the Chirbet Schi’in of Dr. Schulz, 14 
mile N.W. of Deburieh. The identification is, how- 
ever, very uncertain, 

Shi'hor of Egypt (1 Chr. xiii. 5) is spoken of 
as one limit of the kingdom of Israel in David’s 
time, the entering in of Hamath being the other. 
It must correspond to “Shihor,” ‘ the Shihor which 
[is] before Egypt” (Josh, xiii. 2, 3), A.V. ‘¢ Sihor,” 
sometimes, at least, a name of the Nile. It would 
appear that Shihor of Egypt and ‘the Shihor which 
[is] before Egypt” might designate the stream of 
a Wadi-l-’Areesh : Shihor alone would still be the 
Nile. 

Shi‘hor-Lib‘nath. Named only in Josh. xix. 26 
as one of the landmarks of the boundary of Asher. 
Nothing is known of it. By the ancient trans- 
lators and commentators the names are taken as 
belonging to two distinct places. But modern com- 
mentators, beginning perhaps with Masius, have 
inclined to consider Shihor as ideutical with the 
name of the Nile, and Shihor-Libnath to be a river. 
They interpret the Shihor-Libnath as the glass 
river, which they then naturally identify with the 
Belus of Pliny, the present Nahr Naman. But this 



























theory is surely very far-fetched. gum of Jonathan, that Shiloh merely means * his 
Shil’hi. The father of Azubah, Jehoshaphat’s | son,” #,¢. the son of Judah (in the sense of the 
mother (1 KX. xxii. 42 ; 2 Chr. xx. 31). Messiah), from a supposed word Shil, “a son. 


Shilhim. One of the cities in the southern | There is, however, no such word in known Hebrew. 
portion of the tribe of Judah, Its place in the list | The translation, then, of Shiloh as the name of a 
is between Lebaoth and Ain, or Ain-Rimmon (Josh. | city is to be regarded as the soundest, if the present 
xv, 32), and it is not elsewhere mentioned. No| Hebrew text is correct. It is proper, however, to 
trace of it has yet been discovered. The juxta-| bear in mind the possibility of there being some 
position of Shillim and Ain has led to the con-| error in that text, When Jerome translated the 
jecture that they are identical with the Salim and | word ‘* qui missus est,” we may be certain that he 
Aenon of St. John the Baptist; but their position did not read it as Shiloh, but as some form ot 
in the sonth of Judah seems to forbid this. shélach, “to send.” We may likewise be certain 

Shil’lem. Son of Naphtali, and ancestor of the | that the translator in the Septuagint did not read the 
family of the Shillemites (Gen. xlvi, 24; Num. | word as it stands in our Bibles. He read it as shel- 


xxvi. 49), léh=shellé and translated it well by the phrase 7a 
Shil‘lemites, the. The descendants of Shillem awoxelpeva. avt@; so that the meaning would be, 
the son of Naphtali (Num. xxvi. 49). “The sceptre shall not depart from Judah .. . till 


Shilo'ah, the Waters of. A certain soft-flow- the things reserved for him come.” It is most 
ing stream mentioned by the prophet Isaiah (viii. probable that Ezekiel read the word in the same 
6). There is no reason to doubt that the waters in| way. It is pot meant by these remarks that shelloh 
question were the same which are better known |is more likely to have been correct than Shiloh. 
under their later name of SILOAM—the only pe-| But the fact that there were different readings, in 
Tennial spring of Jerusalem. former times, of this very ditficult passage, necessar- 

Shiloh. In the A. V. of the Bible, Shiloh is ily tends to suggest the possibility that the correct 
once used as the name of a person, in a very difficult reading may have been lost. Whatever interpreta~ 
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tion of the present reading may be adopted, the one 
which must be pronounced entitled to the least con- 
sideration is that which supposes the prophecy re- 
lates to the birth of Christ as occurring in the reign 
of Herod just before Judaea became a Roman pro- 
vince. There is no such interpretation in the Bible, 
and however ancient this mode of regarding the 
passage may be, it must submit to the ordeal of a 
«dispassionate scrutiny. 

Shiloh. In Judg. xxi. 19 it is said that Shiloh 


is “on the north side of Bethel, on the east side of 


the highway that goeth up from Bethel toShechem, 
and on the south of Lebonah.” In agreement with 
- this the traveller at the present day, going north 
from Jerusalem, lodges the first night at Beitin. 
the ancient Bethel; the next day, at the distance of 
a few hours, turns aside to the right, in order to 
visit Sciliin, the Arabic for Shiloh ; and then passing 
through the narrow Wady, which brings him to 
the main road, leaves el-Lebbdn, the Lebonah of 
Scripture, on the left, as he pursues “ the high- 
way ” to Nablus, the ancient Shechem. [SHECHEM.] 
its preseut name is sufficiently like the more familiar 
Hebrew name, while it is identical with Shilon 
fsee above), on which it is evidently founded. 


Shiloh was one of the earliest and most sacred of 


- the Hebrew sanctuarics. The ark of the covenant, 
which had been kept at Gilgal, during the progress 
of the Conquest (Josh. xviii. 1 sq.) was removed 
thence on the subjugation of the country, and kept 
at Shiloh from the last days of Joshua to the time 
of Samuel (Josh. xviii. 10; Judg. sviii. 31; 1 Sam. 
iv. 3). It was here the Hebrew conqueror divided 
among the tribes the portion of the west Jordan- 
region, which had not been already allotted (Josh. 
xviii, 10, xix. 51). In this distribution, or an 
earlier one, Shiloh fell within the limits of Ephraim 
(Josh. xvi. 5). ‘The seizure here of the “ daughters 
of Shiloh” by the Denjamites, is recorded as an 
event which preserved one of the tribes from ex- 
tinction (Judy. xxi, 19-25). The ungodly conduct 
iof the sons of’ Eli occasioned the loss of the ark of 
the covenant, which had been carried into battle 
against the Philistines, and Shiloh from that time 
sank into insignificance. It stands forth in the 
Jewish history as a striking example of the Divine 
indignation (Jer. vii. 12), The contour of the 
yegion, as the traveller views it on the ground, 
indicates very closely where the ancient town must 
have stood. A Tell, or moderate hill, rises from 
an uneven plain, surrounded by other higher hills, 
except a narrow valley on the south, which hill 
would naturally be chosen as the principal site of 
the town. The tabernacle may have been pitched 
on this eminence, where it would be a conspicuous 
object on every side, The ruins found there at 
present are very inconsiderable. ‘They consist chiefly 
of the remains ot’ a comparatively modern village, 
with which some large stones and fragments of 
columns are intermixed, evidently from much earlier 
times. At the distance of about fifteen minutes 
from the main site, is a fountain, which is ap- 
proached through a narrow dale. Its water is 
abundant, and, according to a practice very common 
in the East, flows first into a pool or well, and 
thence into a larger reservoir, from which flocks and 
herds are watered. 

Shilo‘ni, This word occurs in the A. V. only in 
Neh. xi. 5, where it should be rendered—as it is 
in other cases— the Shilonite,” that is, the de 
scendant of Shelah the youngest son of Judah. 





slaves who had escaped ~ (ih, th tyr 
ass, and made his journey successfully ‘ib. 
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Shi'lonite, the, that is, the native or resident of 
Shiloh :—a title ascribed only to Ahijah (1 K. si, 
29, xii. 15, xv. 293 2 Chr. ix. 29, x. 15). 

Shilo'nites, the, are mentioned amonz the de 
scendants of Judah dwelling in Jerusalem at a date 
difficult to fix (1 Chr. ix. 5). They are doubtless 
the members of the house of SHELAN, who in the 
Pentateuch are more accurately designated Sur- 
LANITES. 

Shil'shah. Son of Zophah of the tribe of Asher 
(1 Chr, vii. 37). 

Shim’ea. 1. Son of David by Bathsheba (1 Chr. 
iii, 5).—2, A Merarite Levite (1 Chr. vi, 30 st 
—§, A Gershonite Levite, ancestor of Asaph the 
minstrel (1 Chr. vi. 39 [24]).—=—4. The brother of 
David (1 Chr. xx. 7), elsewhere called Suasat, 
SHIMMA, and SHIMEAH, 

Shim'eah. 1. Brother of David, and father of 
Jonathan and Jonadab (2 Sam, xxi. 21): called also 
SHAMMAH, SHIMEA, and SHIMMA.==2, A descend- 
ant of Jehiel the father or founder of Gibeon (1 Chr, 
viii. 32). 

Shim’eam. A descendant of Jehiel, the founder 
or prince of Gibeon (1 Chr. ix. 38). Called Surw- 
EAH in 1! Chr, viii. 32. 

Shim'eath. An Ammonites, mother of Joe 
zachar, or Zabad, one of the murderers of King 
Joash (2 K. xii, 21 [22]; 2 Chr, xxiv. 26). 

Shim’ei. 1. Son of Gershom the son of Levi 
(Num. iii. 18; 1 Chr. vi. 17, 29, xsiii. 7, 9, 10; 
Zech, xii. 13); called Surat in Ex. vi. 17. Int 
Chr. vi. 29, according to the present text, he is 
called the son of Libni, and both are reckoned as 
sous of Merari, but there is reason to suppot that 
there is something omitted in this verse.==B, Shimet 
the son of Gera, a Benjamite of the house of Saul, 
who lived at Bahurim, When David and his sutte 
were seen descending the long defile, on his oo 
from Absalom (2 Sam. xvi. 5-13), the whole feel 
ing of the clan of Benjamin burst forth without 
restraint in the person of Shimei. He mn mii 
the ridge, cursing, throwing stones at the pal ; 
his companions, and when he came to a patch 0 
dust on the dry hill-side, taking it up, and oa 
it over them. Abishai was so irritated, that, D4 
for David's remonstrance, he would have 
across the ravine (2 Sam. xvi. id to 
off his head. ‘Ihe whole conversation 1 rem 
able, as showing what may almost be 
slang terms of abuse prevalent 10 
courts. The royal party passed on; ane 
ing them with his stones and curses a8 ong 
were in sight. The next meeting was ¥ 


campaign the Jordan, i 
> e 
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the ferry-boat or on the bridge (2 Sam, 1. 0/1 
the first person to welcome him on peste 
perhaps even on the eastern side, was 5 he heights 
may have seen him approaching from ‘ie, abe 
above. He threw himself at David's feet eae 
penitence. But the king’s suspicions a bed he 
at rest by this submission ; and on his oa his a 
yecalls the whole scene to the recollection a 
Solomon gave Shimei notice ne 
henceforth he must consider himself cat ae 
walls of Jerusalem on pain of death. 


eT : For 
build a house in Jerusalem (1 K. u. 36, ae ood 


of that time, 
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On his return, the king took him at his word, and 
he was slain by Benaiah (ib. ii. 41-46).—8. One of 
the adherents of Solomon at the time of Adonijah’s 
usurpation (1 K. i. 8). Unless he is the same as 
Shimei the son of Elah (1 K. iv. 18), Solomon’s 
commissariat olficer, or with Shimeah, or Shammah, 
David's brother, it is impossible to identify him.— 
4, Solomon’s commissariat officer in Benjamin (1 Kk. 
iv. 18).—5. Son of Pedaiah, and brother of Ze- 
rubbabel (1 Chr. iii. 19).—6. A Simeonite, son of 
Zacchur (1 Chr. iv. 26, 27).—7. Son of Gog, a 
Neubenite (1 Chr. v. 4).——8, A Gershonite Levite, 
son of Jahath (1 Chr. vi. 42). Son of Je- 
duthun, and chief of the tenth division of the 
singers (1 Chr. xxv. 17).—10. The Ramathite who 
was over David’s vineyards (1 Chr. xxvii. 27).— 
11. A Levite of the sons of Heman, who took part 
in the purification of the Temple under Hezekiah 
‘2 Chr. xxix. 14).—-12. The brother of Cononiah 
the Levite in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 
12, 13). Perhaps the same as the preceding.=- 
18. A Levite in the time of Ezra who had married 
a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 23).—14, One of the family 
of Hashum, who put away his foreign wite at Ezra's 
command (Ezr. x. 33).—015, A son of Bani, who 
had also married a foreign wife and put her away 
(Ezr, x, 38).—-18, Son of Kish a Benjamite, and 
ancestor of Mordecai (Esth. ii. 5). 

Shim’eon. A layman of Israel, of the family of 
Harim, who had married a foreign wife and di- 
vorced her in the time of Ezra (Ezr. x. 31). 

Shim’hi. A Benjamite, apparently the same as 
Snexa the son of Elpaal (1-Chr. viii. 21). 

Shim'i =SHimer 1, Ex. vi. 17. 

Shim'ites, the. The descendants of Shimei the 
on of Gershom (Num, iii. 21). 

Shim'ma. ‘The third son of Jesse, 
of David (1 Chr, ii. 13). 

Shimon. The four sons of Shimon are enu- 
merated in an obscure genealogy of the tribe of 
Judah (1 Chr, iv. 20). 

Shimrath. A Benjamite, 
(1 Chr. viii. 21). 

Shim'ri. 1, A Simeonite, son of Shemaiah 
(1 Chr. iv. 37),—® The father of Jediael, one of | 
David's guard (1 Chr. xi. 45). 3. A Kohathite | 
Levite in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 13). 

Shim'rith. A Moabitess, mother of Jehozabad, 
one of the assassins of King Joash (2 Chr. xxiv. 26). | 
In 2 K. xii. 21, she is called SHOMER, . 

Shim'rom. SHIMON the son of Issachar (1 Chr. 
vii. 1). 

Shim'ron, A city of Zebulun (Josh. xi. 1, xix. 
15). Its full appellation was perhaps SHIMRON- 
MERON. Schwarz proposes to identify it with the 
Simonias of Josephus, now Siniuniych, a village a 
few miles W, of Nazareth. 

Shimron, ‘The fourth son of Issachar according 
to the lists of Genesis (xlvi., 13) and Numbers (xxvi. - 
24), and the head of the family of the StiIMRON- 
ITES. 

Shim'ronites, the. The family of StlIMRON, 
sou of [ssachar (Nuin. xxvi. 24). 

_ Shim'ron-Me'ron. The king of Shimron-meron 
is mentioned as ove of the thirty-one kings van- 
quished by Joshua (Josh. xii. 20). It is probably 
(though not certainly) the complete name of the 
place elsewhere called SHimRon. There are two 
claimants to identity with Shimron-meron. The 
old Jewish traveller hap-Parchi fixes it at two hours 
east of Engannim (Jenin), south of the mountains 


and brother 


of the sons of Shimhi 
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of Gilboa, at a village called in his day Dar Aferon. 
The other is the village of Simuniyeh, west of 
Nazareth. 

Shimsha'i. The scribe or secretary of Rehum, 
who was a kind of satrap of the conquered province 
of Judea, and of the colony of Samaria, supported 
by the Persian court (Ezr. iv. 8, 9, 17, 23). He 
was apparently an Aramean, for the letter which he 
wrote to Artaxerxes was in Syriac (Ezr.iv.7), and the 
form of his name is in favour of this supposition. 

Shin'ab. ‘The king of Admah in the time of 
Abraham (Gen. xiv. 2). 

Shi'nar seems to have been the ancient name of 
the great alluvial tract through which the Tigris 
and Euphrates pass before reaching the sea— the 
tract known in Jater times as Chaldaea or Baby- 
lonia. It was a plain country where brick had to 
be used for stone, and slime for mortar (Gen, xi. 3). 
Among its cities were Babel (Babylon), Erech or 
Orech (Orchoé), Calneh or Calno (probably Miffer), 
and Accad, the site of which is unknown. ‘These 
notices are quite enough to fix the situation. The 
native inscriptiuns contain no trace of the term, which 
seeins to be purely Jewish, and unknown to any other 
people, At least it is extremely doubttul whether 
there is really any connexion between Shindr and 
Singara or Sinjar. Singara was the name of a town 
in Central Mesopotamia, well known to the Romans, 
It may be suspected that Shinar was the name by 
which the Hebrews originally knew the lower Meso- 
potamian country, where they so long dwelt, and 
which Abraham brought with him from ‘ Ur of the 
Chaldees.”” 

Ship. No one writer in the whole range of Greek 
and Roman literature has supplied us with so much 
information concerning the merchant-ships of the 
ancients as St. Luke in the narrative of St. Paul's 
voyage tu Rome (Acts xxvii. xxviii.). It is import- 
ant to remember that he accomplished it in three 
ships: first the Adramyttian vessel which took him 
from Caesarea to Myra, and which was probably a 
coasting vessel of no great size (xxvii. 1-6) ; secondly, 
the large Alexandrian corn-ship, in which he was 
wrecked on the coast of Malta (xxvii. 6=—xxviii. 1); 
and thirdly, another large Alexandrian corn-ship, in 
which he sailed from Malta by Syracuse and Rhe- 
gium to Puteoli (xxviii. 11-13). (1 .) Size of An- 
cient Ships.—The narrative which we take as our 
chiet’ guide affords a good standard for estimating 
this. ‘The ship in which St. Paul was wrecked had 
276 persons on board (Acts xxvii. 37), besides a 
cargo of wheat (ib. 10, 38); and all these pas- 
sengers seem to have been taken on to Puteoli in 
another ship (xxviii. 11) which had its own crew 
and its own cargo. Now in English transport-ships, 
prepared for carrying troops, it is a common esti- 
mate to allow a ton and a half per man. On the 
whole, if we say that an ancient merchant-ship 
might range from 500 to 1000 tons, we are clearly 
within the mark. (2.) Steering Apparatus.— 
Some commentators have fallen into strange per- 
plexities from observing that in Acts xxvil. 40 

«the fastenings of the rudders ’”) St. Luke uses the 
plural, Ancient ships were in truth not steered at 
all by rudders fastened or hinged to the stern, but 
by means of two paddle-rudders, oue on each quar- 
ter, acting in a rowlock or through a porthole, as 
the vessel might be small or large. (3.) Build and 
Ornaments of the Hull,—It is probable that there 
was no very marked ditference between the bow and 
the stern, The “hold” (Jonah i. 5) would yue- 
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sent no special peculiarities. One characteristic or- 
nament, rising in a lofty curve at the stern or the 
bow, is familiar to usin works of art, but no allusion 
to it occurs in Scripture. That personification of 
ships, which seems to be instinctive, led the an- 
cients to paint an eye on each side of the bow 
(comp. Actsxxvii.15). An ornament of that which 
took him on from Malta to Pozzuoli is more expli- 
citly referred to. The “sign” of that ship (Acts 
xxviii. 11) was CASTOR AND POLLUX; and the 
symbols of these heroes were doubtless painted or 
sculptured on each side of the bow. (4.) Under- 
girders.—The imperfection of the build, and still 
more (see below, 6) the peculiarity of the rig, in an- 
cient ships, resulted in a greater tendency than in 
our times to the starting of the planks, and conse- 
quently to leaking and foundering. Hence it was 
customary to take on board peculiar contrivances, 
suitably called “helps” (Acts xxvii. 17), as pre- 
cautions against such dangers. These were simply 
cables or chains, which in case of necessity could be 
passed round the frame of the ship, at right angles 
to its length, and made tight. (5.) Anchors.— 
It is probable that the ground tackle of Greek and 
Roman sailors was quite as good as our own. An- 
cient anchors were similar in form to. those which 
we use now, except that they were without flukes. 
Two allusions to anchoring are found in the N. T., 
one in a very impressive metaphor concerning Chris- 
tian hope (Heb. vi. 19). The other passage is part 
of the literal narrative of St. Paul’s voyage at its 
most critical point. The ship in which he was sail- 
ing had four anchors on board, and these were all 
employed in the uight, when the danger of falling 
on breakers was imminent. The sailors on this 
occasion anchored by the stern (Acts xxvii. 29). 
(6.) fasts, Sails, Ropes, and Yards. — These 
were collectively called oxedn or oxevh, or gear. 
We find this word twice used for parts of the rigging 
in the narrative of the Acts (xxvii. 17, 19). The 
rig of an ancient ship was more simple and clumsy 
than thst employed in modern times. Its great 
feature was one large mast, with one large square 
sail fastened to a yard of great length. Hence the 
strain upon the hull, and the danger of starting the 
planks, were greater than under the present system, 





Which distributes the mechanical pressure more 
evenly over the whole. ship. Not that there were 
never more masts than one, or more sails than one 
on the same mast, in an ancient merchantman. But 
these Were repetitions, so to speak, of the same | 
general unit o vig. Inthe O. T. the mast is men- 
tioned (Ix. xxxiii. 23); and from another prophet | 


‘on rocks, are matters of course. 
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(Ez. xxvii. 5) we learn that cedar-wood from 
Lebanon was sometimes used for this pat of ships, 
There is athird passage (Prov. xxiii. 34), where the 
top of a ship’s mast is probably intended. In Ez. 
xxvii. 29, oars are distinctly mentioned; and it 
seems that oak-wood from Bashan was used in 
making them. Another feature of the ancient, as 
of the modern ship, is the flag at the top of the 
mast (Is. /.c., and xxx. 17). (7.) Rate of Sailing. 
—St. Paul’s voyages furnish excellent data for ap- 
proximately estimating this; and they are quite in 
harmony with what we learn from other sources. 
We must notice here, however (what commentators 
sometimes curiously forget), that winds are van- 
able. Thus the voyage between Troas and Pui- 
LIPPI, accomplished on one occasion (Acts xvi. 11, 
12) in two days, occupied on another occasion (Acts 
xx. 6) five days. With a fair wind an ancient ship 
would sail fully seven knots an hour, (8.) Sailing 
before the wind, and near the wind, —The rig 
which has been described is, like the rig of Chinese 
junks, peculiarly favourable toa quick run before the 
wind (Acts xvi. 11, xxvii. 16). It would, howerer, 
be a great mistake to suppose that ancient ships 
could not work to windward. The superior rig and 
build, however, of modern ships enable them to sail 
nearer to the wind than was the case in 
times. A modern ship, if the weather is not very 
boisterous, will sail within six points of the wind. 
To an ancient vessel, of which the hull was more 
clumsy, and the yards could not be braced so tight, 
it would be safe to assign seven points as the limit. 
(9.) Lying-to.—A ship that could make progress 
on her proper course, in moderate weather, whea 
sailing within seven points of the wind, would liete 
in a gale, with her length making about the same 
angle with the direction of the wind, This is = 
when the object is, not to make progress one 
hazards, but to ride out a gale in safety ; and this 
is what was done in St. Paul's ship when she wis 
undergirded and the boat taken on board (Acts xr. 
14-17) under the lee of CLAUDA. (10.) Ships 
Boat.—This is perhaps the best place for her 
separately the oxdgn, which appears promine 
in the narrative of the voyage (Acts xxvii. 16, 32). 
Every large merchant-ship must have had one or 
more boats. It is evident that the vere 
corn-ship in which St. Paul was sailing from za 
Havens, and in which the sailors, apprehending 
danger, hoped to reach PHENICE, had si ve 
towing behind, (11.) Officers and Crew,— Bs 
xxvii. 11 we have both xuBepyiyrns and deeen sr 
The latter is the owner (in part or in whole) 0 ie 
ship or the cargo, receiving also (possibly) the i 
of the passengers. The former has the charge ye 
steering. The word for “ shipmen (Acts: Ir 
27, 30) and “ sailors’? (Rev. xvii. 17) is see 
the usual term patra. (12.) Storms and © sa 
wcrecks.—The first century of the Christian ere 

a time of immense traffic in the  erleribraeeae 
there must have been many vessels lost araly i. 
year by shipwreck, and (perhaps) as ent . oreased 
ering. This last danger would be soe tes th 
by the form of rig described above. arpa 
we mast remember that the ancients h ene 
pass, and very imperfect charts and ner a eae 
any at all. Certain coasts were much oe lie 
cially the African Syrtis (ib. 17). gee re alling 
ated by breakers (ib. 29), and — Paul’s experi- 


; . a 
ence scems to have been full of illustrations of 
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these perils. (13.) Boats on the Sea of Galilee.— 
In the uarratives of the call of the disciples to be 
“ fishers of men ” (Matt. iv. 18-22; Mark i. 16-20: 
Luke v. 1-11), there is no special information con- 
cerning the characteristics of these boats. In the 
account of the storm and the miracle on the lake 
(Matt. viii. 23-27; Mark iv. 35-41; Luke viii. 
92-25), it is for every reason instructive to com- 
pare the three narratives; and we should observe 
that Luke is more technical in his language than 
Matthew, and Mark than Luke. With the large 
population round the Lake of Tiberias, there must 
have been a vast number both of fishing-boats and 
pleasure-boats, and that boat-building must have 
been an active trade on its shores, (14.) Afer- 
chant-Ships in the Old Testament.—The earliest 
passages where seafaring is alluded to in the O. T. 
are the following in order, Gen. xlix. 13, in the 
prophecy of Jacob concerning Zebulun; Num. xxiv. 
24, in Balaam’s prophecy; Deut. xxviii. 68, in one 
of the warnings of Moses; Judg. v. 17, in Debo- 
yah’s Song. Next after these it is natural to men- 
tion the illustrations and descriptions connected with 
this subject in Job (ix. 26); and in the Psalms 
(xlvii. [xlviii.] 7, ciii. [civ.] 26, evi. 23). Prov. 
xxiii, 34 has already been quoted. To this add 
xxx. 19, xxi. 14. Solomon’s own ships, which 
may have suggested some of these illustrations 
(1 K.ix. 26; 2 Chr, viii. 18, ix. 21), bave pre- 
viously been mentioned. We must notice the dis- 
astrous expediliun of Jehushaphat’s ships from the 
sarne port of Ezion-geber (1 K. xxii. 48,49 ; 2 Chr. 
xx, 36,37). ‘The passages which remain are in the 
prophets ({s. ii. 16, xxiii. 1, 14, Ix. 9; Ez. xxvii. ; 
Jon. i, 3-16). In Dan. xi, 40 we touch the sub- 
ject of ships of war. (15.) Ships of War in the 
Apocrypha.—Military operations both by land and 
water (1 Macc. viii. 23, 32) ave prominent sub- 
jects in the Books of Maccabees (1 Mace. viii. 26, 28 ; 
2 Mace. iy. 20). Here we must not forget the 
monument erected by Simon Maccabaeus on his 
father’s grave, Finally must be mentioned the 
noyade at Joppa, when the resident Jews, with 
wives and children, 200 in number, were induced to 
go into boats and were drowned (2 Mace. xii. 3, 4). 

Shiph'i. A Simeonite, father of Ziza, a prince 
of the tribe in the time of Hezekiah (1 Chr. iv. 37). 

Shiph'mite, the. Probably, though not cer- 
tainly, the native of SHEPHAM (1 Chr. xxvii. 27). 

Shiph'rah (Ex. i. 15). The name of one of the 
two midwives of the Hebrews who disobeyed the 
command of Pharaoh to kill the male children 
{vers, 15-21). 

Shiph'tan. Father of Kemuel, a prince of the 
tribe of Ephraim (Num. xxxiv. 24). 

Shi'sha. Father of Elihoreph and Abiah, the 
royal secretaries in the reign of Solomon (1K. iv. 3). 
He is apparently the same as SHAVSHA, who held 

e same position under David. 

Shi'shak, king of Egypt, the Sheshenk I. of the 
monuments, first sovereign of the Bubastite xxiind 
dynasty. Chronology.—The reign of Shishak offers 
the first determined synchronisms of Egyptian and 
Hebrew history. The synchronism of Shishak and 
Solomon, and that of Shishuk and Rehoboam may be 
nearly fixed, as shown in article CHRONOLOGY. The 
first year of Shishak would about correspond to the 
26th of Solomon, and the 20th to the 5th of Rehoboam. 
The synchronism of Zerah and Asa is more difficult 
to determine. It seems most probable that the war 
with Zerah took place carly in Asa’s reign, before his 
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15th year, and thus also early in the reign of Usarken 
II. The chronological place of these synchronisms 
may be calculated on the Egyptian as well as the 
Biblical side. The evidence from the data supplied 
by the monuments would lead us to place the accession 
of Sheshenk I. B.c. 980 or 983, or else seven years 
later than each of these dates. The Biblical date 
of Sheshenk’s conquest of Judah has been computed 
to be B.c, cir. 969, and this having taken place in 
his 20th year, his accession would have been B.c. 
cir. 988. ‘The progress of Assyrian discovery has, 
however, induced some writers to propose to shorten 
the chronology by taking 35 years as the length of 
Manasseh’s reign, in which case all earlier dates 
would have to be lowered 20 years. The proposed 
reduction would place the accession of Shesheuk I. 
B.C. cir. 968, and this date is certainly more in 
accordance with those derived from the Egyptian 
data than the higher date, but these data are too 
approximative for us to Jay any stress upon minute 
results from them. History.—The origin of the 
royal line of which Sheshenk I, was the head is ex- 
tremely obscure. Mr. Birch’s discovery that several 
of the names of the family are Shemitic has led to 
the supposition that it was of Assyrian or Babylon- 


ian origin. -Lepsius gives a genealogy of Sheshenk 


I. from the tablet of Har-p-sen from the Serapeum, 
which, if correct, decides the question, In this, 
Sheshenk I. is the son of a chief Namuret, whose an- 
cestors, excepting his mother, who is called “ royal 
mother,” not as Lepsius gives it, “ royal daughter,” 
are all untitled persons, and, all but the princess, 
bear foreign, apparently Shemitic names. But, as 
M. de Rougé observes, this genealogy cannot be 
conclusively made out from the tablet, though we 
think it more probable than he does. Sheshenk I., 
on his accession, must have found the state weak- 
ened by internal strife and deprived of much of its 
foreign influence. In the time of the later kings of 
the Rameses family, two, if not three, sovereigns 
had a real or titular authority ; but before the ac- 
cession of Sheshenk it is probable that their lines 
had been united: certainly towards the close of the 
xxist dynasty a Pharaoh was powerful enough to 
lead an expedition into Palestine and capture Gezer 
(1 K, ix. 16). Sheshenk took as the title of his stand- 
ard, “ He who attains royalty by uniting the two 
regions [of Egypt].” He himself probably married 
the heiress of the Rameses family, while his son 
and successor Usarken appears to have taken to wife 
the daughter, and perhaps heiress, of the Tanite 
xxist dynasty. Probably it was not until late in 
his reign that he was able to carry on the foreign 
wars of the earlier king who captured Gezer. It is 
observable that we trace a change of dynasty in the 
policy that induced Sheshenk at the beginning ot 
his reign to receive the fugitive Jeroboam (1 K. xi. 
40). The king of Egypt does not seem to have 
commenced hostilities during the powerful reign of 
Solomon. It was not until the division of the 
tribes, that, probably at the instigation of Jeroboam, 
he attacked Rehoboam. The following particulars 
of this war are related in the Bible: ‘ In the fifth 
year of king Rehoboam, Shishak king of Egypt 
came up against Jerusalem, because they had trans- 
gressed against the LorD, with twelve hundred 
chariots, and threescore thousand horsemen: and 
the people [were] without number that came with 
him out of Egypt; the Lubim, the Sukkiim, and 
the Cushim. And he took the fenced cities which 
[pertained] to Judab, and came to Jerusalem ’ 
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(2 Chr. xii, 2-4). Shishak did not pillage Jeru- 
salem, but exacted all the treasures of his city from 
Rehoboam, and apparently made him tributary 
(5, 9-12, esp. 8). The narrative in Kings men- 
tions only the invasion and the exaction (1 K. xiv. 
The strong cities of Rehoboam are thus 
enumerated in an earlier passage: “ And Rehoboam 
dwelt in Jerusalem, and built cities for defence in 
Judah. He built even Beth-lehem, aud Etam, and 
Tekoa, and Beth-zur, and Shoco, and Adullam, 
and Gath, and Mareshah, and Ziph, and Adoraim, 
and Lachish, and Azekah, and Zorah, and Aijalon, 
and Hebron, which [are] in Judah and in Benjamin 
fenced cities’? (2 Chr. xi. 5-10). Shishak has left 
a record of this expedition, sculptured on the wall 
of the great temple of El-Narnak. 
the countries, cities, and tribes, conquered or ruled 
by him, or tributary to him. In this list Cham- 
poilien recognised aname which he translated incor- 
rectly, the kingdom of Judah,” and was thus led 
te trace the names of certain cities of Palestine. 
The document has since been more carefully studied 
by Dr. rugsch, and with less success by Dr. Blau. 
The Pharaohs of the Empire passed through north- 
em Palestine to push their conquests to the Eu- 
phrates and Mesopotamia. Shishak, probably unable 
toattack the Assyrians, attempted the subjugation 
of Palestine and the tracts of Arabia which border 
Egypt, knowing that the Arabs would interpose an 
eflectual resistance to any invader of Egypt. He 
scems to have succeeded in consolidating his power 
in Arabia, and we accordingly find Zerah in alliance 
with the people of,Gerar, if we may infer this from 
their sharing his overthrow. 

Shitra'i. A Sharonite who was over David's 
herds that fed in Sharon (1 Chr, xxvii. 29), 

Shittah-tree, Shittim (Heb. shitid’), is without 
doubt correctly referred to some species of Acacia, 


= >\ 
20, 2b). 
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It is a list of 


SHOBAB | 
of which three or four kinds oecur in the Bible lands, 
The wood of this tree—perhaps the A, Seyal 1s : 
more definitely signified—was extensively employed 
in the construction of the tabernacle (see Ex. xxv., | 
XXVi., XXXVi., xxXxvii., xxxviii.), The Egyptian name I 
of the Acacia is sont, sant, or santh. The Heb, i 
term is, by Jablonski, Celsius, and many other au- ; 
thors, derived from the Egyptian word. The Shittal ; 
tree of Scripture is by some thought to refer more 
especially to the Acacia Seyal, though perhaps the 
Acacia Nilotica and A, Arabica may be included 
under the term. The A, Seyal is very common in 
some parts of the peninsula of Sinai, These trees 
are more common in Arabia than in Palestine, 
though there is a valley on the west side of the 
Dead Sea, the Wady Seyal, which derives its name 
trom a few acacia-trees there. The Acacia Seyal, 
like the A. Arabica, yields the well-known sub- 
stance called gum arabic which is obtained by ind- 
sions in the bark, but it is impossible to say whether 
the ancient Jews were acquainted with its uss 
From the tangled thickets into which the stem of 
this tree expands, Stanley well remarks that hence 
is to be traced the use of the plural form of the 
Heb. noun, Shiétim, the sing. number occurring but 
once only in the Bible. Besides the Acacia Seyal, 
there is another species, the A. tortilis, common oa 
Mt. Sinai. These acacias, which are for the most 
part tropical plants, must not be confounded with 
the tree (Robinia pseudo-acacia) popularly known 
by this name in England, which isa North Amenem 
plant, and belongs to a different genus and sub- 
order, The true acacias belong to the order Lagu 
minosae, sub-order Mimoscae. 
Shit'tim. ‘The place of Israel’s encampment be 
tween the conquest of the Transjordanic high 
and the passage of the Jordan (Num, XXXL 49, 
xxv. 1; Josh, ii. 1, iii, 1; Mic. vi. 5). Its full 
name appears to be given in the first of these pas 
sages—Abel has-Shittim—* the meadow, or 
place, of the acacias.”’ It was “in the Ark 
Moab, by Jordan-Jericho” (Num, xxu. 1, xavie 3, 
xxxi. 12, xxxiii. 48, 49). ‘That is to say, it was 
the Arabah or Jordan Valley, opposite J 
The Nachal-Shittim, or Wady-Sunt, as it the 
now be called, of Joel (iii. 18), can hardly be th 
same spot as that described above, but there 's 
nothing to give a clue to its position. 
Shi za. “A Reubenite, futher of Adina (1 Chr. 
xi. 42). in Ete 
Sho'a. A proper name which occurs only in 
xxiii, 23, in connexion with Peked and Koa. os 
three apparently designate districts of Assyria _ 
which the southern kingdom of Judah had in 
intimately connected, and which were to eee 
against it for punishment, Rashi remarks 00 
three words, “ ‘The interpreters say that byes 5 
officers, princes, and rulers.” ‘Those who ai eS 
as an appellative refer to the usage i 5 
Job xxxiv. 19 (A.V. “rich”) and Is aery 
(A. V. “ bountiful”), But a conser fond 
latter part of the verse Ez. xxiii. 235 and playing 
ness which Ezekiel elsewhere shows for Pi 
upon the sound of proper names (as in = 
xxx. 5), lead to the conclusion that in pee 
Pekod, Shoa, and Koa are proper names 2 
only name which has been ares at all —- 
Shoa is that of a town in Ta, RE 
Pliny, “Sue in rupibus,” nea Ganguly att 
west of the Orontes mountain-chalie | , 
Sho'bab, 1. Son of David by Bat 


all | 
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v.14; 1 Chr. iii. 5, xiv. 4). —2. Apparently the 
son of Caleb the son of Hezron by his wife Azubah 
(1 Chr. ii. 18). 

Sho'bach. The general of Hadarezer king of the 
Syrians of Zoba, who was defeated by David in 
person at Helam. Shobach was wounded, and diced 
on the field (2 Sam. x. 15-18). In 1 Chr. xix. 16, 
18, he is called SHOPITACH. 

Shoba'i. The children of Shobai were a family 
of the doorkeepers of the Temple, who returned with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 42; Neh. vii. 45). 

Sho'bal. 1. The second son of Seir the Horite 
(Gen. xxxvi. 20; 1 Chr. i. 38), and one of the 
“dukes ” or phylarchs of the Horites (Gen. xxxvi. 
29).—-2. Son of Caleb the son of Hur, and founder 
or prince of Kirjath-jearim (1 Chr. ii. 50, 52).—=8. 
In 1 Chr. iv. 1, 2, Shobal appears with Hur among 
the sons of Judah. He is possibly the same as the 
preceding. 

Sho’bek. One of the heads of the people who 
sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 245. 

Sho'bi. Son of Nahash of Rabbah of the children 
of Ammon (2.Sam. xvii. 27). He was one of the 
first to meet David at Mahanaim on his flight from 
Absalom. 

Sho’co, 2 Chr. xi. 7. 
the name Socon. 

Sho'cho, 2 Chr. xxviii. 18. 
varieties of the name SOcoH. 

Sho'choh, 1 Sam. xvii. 1. The same as Socon. 

Sho‘ham. <A Merarite Levite, son of Jaaziah 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 27). 

Shoe. [SANDAL, 

Sho'mer. 1. An Asherite (1 Chr, vii. 32) ; also 
called Shamer (ver. 34).—=-2. The father of Jehoza- 
bad, who slew king Joash (2 K. xii. 21): in the 
parallel passage in 2 Chr. xxiv. 26, the name is 
converted into the feminine form Shimrith, who 
18 further described as a Monbitess. 

Sho'phach. Suouacu, the general of Hadarezer 
(1 Chr. xix, 16, 18). 

Sho‘phan. One of the fortified towns on the 
east of Jordan which were taken possession of and 
rebuilt by the tribe of Gad (Num. xxxii. 55). 

Shoshan'nim. ‘‘'I'o the chief’ musician upon 
Shoshannim ” is a musical direction to the leader of 
the Temple-choir which occurs in Pss. xlv., Lxix., 
and most probably indicates the melody “ after’”’ or 
“in the manner of” (A. V. ‘“upon’’) which the 
Psalms were to be sung. As “ Shoshannim” lite- 
rally signifies “ lilies,” it has been suggested that 
the word denotes lily-shaped instruments of music, 
perhaps cymbals. Ben Zeb regards it as an instru- 
ment of psalmody, and Junius and Tremellius, after 
Kimchi, vender it ‘‘hexachorda,” an instrument 
with six strings, referring it to the root shésh, 


§* six.” 
In the title of Ps. Ixxx. 


A variation in the A. V. of 


One of the four 


_ Shoshan‘nim-E'duth. 
is found the direction *‘to the chief musician upon 
Shoshannim-eduth,” which appears, according to 
the most probable conjecture, to denote the melody 
or alr ‘after’ or “in the manner of” which the 
Psalm was to be sung. As the words now stand 
they signify “ lilies, a testimony,” and the two are 
separated by a large distinctive accent. In them- 
Selves they have no meaning in the present text, 
and must therefore be regarded as probably a frag- 
ment of the beginning of an older Psalm with 
Which the choir were familiar. 

Shu'a. A Canaanite of Adullam, father of Ju- 
dah's wife (1 Chr. ii. 3). 
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Sha’ah. 1. Son of Abraham by Keturah (Gen. 
xxv. 23 1 Chr. i, 32). — 2. Properly “Shuchah ;” 
brother of Chelub (1 Chr. iv. 11).—8. The father 
of Judah’s wife (Gen. xxxviii. 2, 12); also called 
SHUA in the A.V. 

Shu'al. Son of Zophah, an Asherite (1 Chr. 
vii. 36). 

Shu’al, the Land of. A district named only in 
1 Sam. xiii. 17. It is pretty certain from the pas- 
sage that the land of Shual lay north of Michmash. 
If therefore it be identical with the “land of 
Shalim * (1 Sam. ix. 2 aie is not impossible—we 
obtain the first and only clue yet obtained to Saul’s 
journey in quest of the asses, The name Shuul has - 
not yet been identified. 

Shu'bael. 1. SHeBUEL the son of Gershom 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 20).—=%. SHEBUEL the son of Heman 
the minstrel (1 Chr. xxv. 20). 

Shuham. Son of Dan, and ancestor of the 
SHUNAMITES (Num. xxvi. 42). 

Shuhamites, the. The descendants of Shuham, 
or Hushim, the son of Dan (Num. xxvi. 42, 43). 

Shu'hite. This ethnic appellative ‘‘Shuhite ” 
is frequent in the Book of Job, but only as the 
epithet of one person, Bildad. The local indications 
of the Book of Job point to a region on the western 
side of Chaldaea, bordering on Arabia; and exactly 
in this locality, above Hit and on both sides of the 
Euphrates, are found, in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
the Zsukht, a powerful people. It is probable that 
these were the Shuhites. 

Shu'lamite, the. One of the personages in the 
poem of Solomon’s Song (vi.13). The name de- 
notes a woman belongiug to a place called Shulem. 
The only place bearing that uname, of which we 
have any knowledge, is Shunem itself. In fact there 
is good ground for believing that the two were 
identical. If, then, Shulammite and Shunammite 
are equivalent, there is nothing surely extravagant 
in supposing that the Shunammite who was the 
object of Solomon’s es was Abishag. 

Shu'mathites, the. One of the four families 
who sprang from Kirjath-jearim (1 Chr. ii. 53). 

Shu'nammite, the, i.¢. the native of Shunem, 
as is plain from 2 K. iv. 1. It is applied to two 
persons :—Abishag, the nurse of king David (1 Kx. 
i. 3, 15, ii. 17, 21, 22), and the nameless hostess 
of Elisha (2 K. iv. 12, 25, 36). 

Shu'nem. One of the cities allotted to the tribe 
of Issachar (Josh. xix, 18). It occurs in the list 
between Chesulloth and Haphraim. It is mentioned 
on two occasions (1 Sam. xxviii. 4; 2 K. iv. 8). 
It was besides the native place of Abishag (1 Kk. 
i. 3). By Eusebius and Jerome :t is mentioned 
twice, as 5 miles south of Mount Tabor, and then 
known as Sulem: and as a village in Acrabattine, 
in the territory of Sebaste called Sanim. The latter 
of these two identifications probably refers to Sunir, 
a well-known fortress some 7 miles from Sebastiych 
and 4 from Arrabeh, The other has more in its 
favour, since it agrees with the position of the pre- 
sent Solam, a village on the S.W. flank of Jebol 
Duty, 3 miles N. of Jezreel, 5 from Gilboa (J. 
Fukua), full in view of the sacred spot on Mount 
Carmel, and situated in the midst of the finest corn- 
fields in the world. 

Shu’ni. Son of Gad, and founder of the family 
of the Shunites (Gen. xlvi. 16; Num. xxvi. 15). 

Shu’nites, the. _ Descendants of Shuni (Num. 
xxvi. 15). 


Shu'pham, (Snupru.] 
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Shu'phamites, the. The descendants of Shue | the distance of a few miles east and west of the 
pham, or Shephupham, the Benjamite (Num, xxvi. | city were two other streams—the Coprates or river 
39). of Dizful, and the right arm of the Choaspes (the 

Shuppim. In the genealogy of Benjamin “‘ Shup- | modern Kerkhah), Thus the country about Sus 
pim and Huppin, the children of Ir,” ave reckoned | was most abundantly watered. 3. General De- 
in 1 Chr. vii. 12. Iris the same as Iri the son of | scription of the Ruins.—The ruins of Susa cover 
Bela the son of Benjamin, so that Shuppim was the | a space about 6000 feet long from east to west, by 
great-grandson of Benjamin. Lord A, Hervey con- 4500 feet broad from north to south. The circum- 
jectures that Shuppim or Shephuphan was a son of | ference of the whole, exclusive of outlying and com- 
Benjamin, whose family was reckoned with that paratively insignificant mounds, is about three miles. 
of Ir or Ivi. According to Mr. Loftus, ‘the principal existing 

Shur, a place just without the eastern border of! remains consist of four spacious artificial platforms, 
Egypt. Shur is first mentioned in the narrative distinctly separate from each other. Of these the 
~ of Hagar’s flight from Sarah (Gen. xvi. 7). Abra- | western mound is the smallest in superficial extent, 
ham afterwards “dwelled between Kadesh and | but considerably the most lofty and important... . 
Shur, and sojourned in Gerar”” (xx. 1). The first Itshighest point is 119 feet above the level of the 
clear indication of its position occurs ir the account | Shaour (Shapur). In form it is an irrecular, ob- 
of Ishmael’s posterity. “And they dwelt from tuse-angled triangle, with its corners rounded off, 
Havilah unto Shur, that [is] before Egypt, as thou and its base facing nearly due east.” Mr. Loftus 
goest toward Assyria” (xxv. 18; comp. 1 Sam. xv. regards this mound as indubitably the remains of 
7, xxvii. 8), The wilderness of Shur was entered the famous citadel of Susa, so frequently mentioned 
by the Israclites after they had crossed the Red Sea | by the ancient writers. 

(Ex. xv. 22, 23). It was also called the Wilderness Shu'shan-E’duth. “To the chief musician upon 
of Etham (Num, xxxiii, 8). Shur may have been Shushan-Eduth” is plainly a musical direction, 
a fortitied town east of the ancient head of the Red | whatever else may be obscure about it (Ps. lx.). 
Sea, but in the hands of the Arabs, or at one time | In Ps. Ixxx. we have the fuller phrase “‘ Shosbannia- 
the Philistines, not of the Egyptians. From its | edath,” of which Roediger regards Shushan-eduth as 
being spoken of as a limit, it was probably the last | an abbreviation. As it now stands it denotes “the 
‘Avabian town before entering Egypt. ‘The hiero- | lily of testimony,” and possibly contains the first 
glyphic inscriptions have not been found to throw words of some Psalm to the melody ot which that 
any light upou this question. to which it was prefixed was sung. There does not 

Shu'shan, or Susa, is said to have received its | appear to be much support for the view taken by 
name from the abundance of the lily (Shishan or | some that Shushan-eduth is a musical instrument, © 
Shishanah) in its neighbourhood. 1. History.—It| called from its resemblance to a lily in shape 
was originally the capital of the country called in | from having lily-shaped ornaments upon it, OF from 
Scripture Elam, and by the classical writers, some- | its six (shésh) strings. As a conjecture this is . 
- times Cissia, sometimes Susis or Susiana, The first | tainly ingenious, but it has the disadvantage © 
distinct mention of the town that has been as yet | introducing as many difficulties as it removes. oF 
found is in the inscriptions of Asshur-bant-pal, the son monis connects 'édith with the Arabic dd, a late, 
and successor of Esar-haddon, who states that he took ; or kind of guitar played with a plectram, and a 
the place, and exhibits a ground-plan of it upon his | siders it to be the melody produced by this ra 
sculptures, The date of this monument is about | ment; so that in his view Shushan-eduth indicates 
u.c. 660. We next find Susa in the possession of the | that the lily-shaped cymbals were to be pe 
Babylonians, to whom Elam had probably passed at | panied with playing on the lute. We may avr 
the division of the Assyrian empire made by Cyaxares | fore regard the words in question as 4 fragmea ai 
cand Nabopolassar (Dan. viii, 2). The conquest of| an old psalm or melody, the same in ik 
Babylon by Cyrus transferred Susa to the Persian Aijeleth Shahar and others, which contained & 
dominion; and it was not long before the Achae- | rection to the leader of the choir. ¢ Shu 
menian princes determined to make it the capital of Shu'thalhites, the. The descendants o! = 
their whole empire, and the chief place of their own | thelah the son of Ephraim (Num, xX. 35). family 
residence, According to some writers, the change was| Shuthe'lah. Head of an Ephraim! oni 
made by Cyrus; according to others, it had at any called after him Shuthalhites (Num. sae Che vii 
rate taken place before the death of Cambyses; | lineal ancestor of Joshua, the son of Nun (1 Car. 
but, according to the evidence of the place itself} 20-27). Shuthelah appears from the former f Eran 
and of the other Achaemenian monuments, it would | to be a son of Ephraim, and the esau 
seem most probable that the transfer was really | from whom sprung & family of Eranites ( Bechet, 
the work of Darius Hystaspis. Susa accordingly | He appears also to have had two grit oe 
became the metropolis of Persia, and is recognised | father of the Bachrites, and Taban, futher 
as such by Aeschylus, Herodotus, Ctesias, Strabo, | Tahanites. But in 1 Chr. vii. we _ _ of all 
and almost all the best writers. Susa retained | notice of Shuthelah, where he appears 0°" oy 
its pre-eminence to the period of the Macedonian | as in Num., as the son of Ephraim; but fa : ss 
conquest, After this it declined. The preference | he is placed six generations Jater. ies the test it 
of Alexander for Babylon caused the neglect of| rence of other names too, it appears tha ; 
Susa by his successors, none of whom ever made | 1 Chr. vii. is corrupt. The following “The a 
it their capital city. We hear of it once only in| will perbaps assist us to restore it. 1. either it 
their wars, when it falls into the power of Anti- 
gonus (B.C. 315}. 2. Position, gc.—Most his- 


that are repeated over and over agai, t 
: identical or in slightly varied forms, oh 

torlans and comparative geographers have inclined Hi 

to identify it with the modern Sus or Shush, which, 


probably only ONE person. Hens * ie some 
is in lat. 32° 10’, long. 48° 26’ E. from Greenwich, 


vers. 20 and 21, and ie in ver. ae @, The 
as the Shuthelah of Num. xxv}. sr r 
between the Shapur and the river of Dizful. At after Bere 
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words “ his son” are improperly added 


SIA 


and Tahath in 1 Chr. vii. 20. 3. Tahan is impro- 
perly inserted in 1 Chr. vii. 25 as a son of Shuthe- 
Jah, as appears from Num, xxvi. 35, 36. The re- 
sult is that Shuthelah’s line may be thus restored : 
(1) Joseph. (2) Ephraim. (3) Shuthelah. (4) 
Eran, or Landan. (5) Ammihud. (6) Elishama, 
captain of the host of Ephraim (Num.i. 10, ii. 18, 
vii. 48). (7) Nun. (8) Joshua. As regards the 
interesting story of the destruction of Ephraim’s 
sons by the men of Gath, which Ewald, Bunsen, 
Lepsius and others have variously explained, it is 
impossible in the confused state of the text to speak 
positively as to the part borne in it by the house of 
Shuthelah. Putting together the insuperable diffi- 
culties in understanding the passage of the literal 
Ephraim, and his literal sons and daughter, with 
the fact that the settlements of the Ephraimites in 
the mountainous district, where Beth-horon, Gezer, 
Timnath-Serah, &c., lay, were exactly suited for a 
descent upon the plains of the Philistine country 
where the men of Gath fed their cattle, and with 
the further facts that the Ephraimites encountered 
a successful opposition from the Canaanites in Gezer 
(Josh. xvi. 10; Judg. i. 29), and that they appa- 
rently called in later the Benjamites to help them 
in driving away the men of Gath (1 Chr. viii. 13), 
it seems best to understand the narrative as of the 
times after the entrance into Canaan. 

Si‘a. “The children of Sia” were a family of 
Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 
47). The name is written Srawa in Ezx, ii, 44, 
and Sup in 1 Esd. v, 29. 

Si'aha = Sra (Ezr. ii. 44). 

Sibbeca'i, Srssecnar the Hushathite (2 Sam. 
xxi. 18; 1 Chr. xxvii. 11). 

Sibbecha'i, One of David’s guard, and eighth 
captain for the eighth month of 24,000 men of the 
king’s army (1 Chr, xi. 29, xxvii. 11). He be- 
longed to one of the principal families of Juduh, the 
Zarhites, or descendants of Zerah, and is called 
‘‘the Hushathite,” probably from the place of his 
birth. Sibbechai’s great exploit, which gave him a 
place among the mighty men of David's army, was 
his single combat with Saph, or Sippai, the Philis- 
tine giant, in the battle at Gezer, or Gob (2 Sam. 
xxi. 18; 1 Chr. xx. 4). 

Sib’boleth. The Epbraimite pronunciation of the 
word Shibboleth (Judg. xii. 6). 

Sib'mah, A town on the east of the Jordan, 
one of those which were taken and occupied by the 
tribe of Reuben (Josh. xiii. 19), Like most of 
the Transjordanic places, Sibmah disappears from 
view during the main part of the Jewish history. 
We, however, gain a parting glimpse of it in the 
lament over Monb pronounced by Isaiah and by 
Jeremiah (Is, xvi. 8,9; Jer. xlviii. 32), Sibmah 
seems to have been known to Eusebius, and Jerome 
states that it was hardly 500 s distant from 
Heshbon, No trace of the name has been discovered 
more recently. 

Sibra'im. One of the landmarks on the northern 

boundary of the Holy Land as stated by Ezekiel 
(xIvii. 16}. It has not been identified. 
_Si'chem. 1, The same well-known name—iden- 
tical in the Hebrew—with that which in all other 
Places in the O. T.is accurately rendered by our 
translators SHECHEM (Gen. xii. 6).—=2. Ecclus. 
1. 26, The Greek original here is in the form which 
16 occasionally found in the O. T. as the equivalent 
of SHECHEM, i 

Sic'yon. A city mentioned with several others 
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in 1 Mace. xv. 23, The oldest name of the town on 
the coast (the Sicyon of the times before Alexander) 
was said to have been AlyidAn, or AlyieAol. This 
was perhaps the common native name, and Sicyon 
that given to it by the Phoenician traders. But the 
Sicyon referred to in the Book of Maccabees is a 
more recent city, built on the site which served as 
an acropolis to the old one, and distant from the 
shore from twelve to twenty stades. Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, in the year 303 B.c., surprised the gar- 
rison which Ptolemy had five years before placed 
there, and made himself master of the harbour and 
the lower town. ‘The acropolis was surrendered to 
him, and he then persuaded the population, whom 
he restored to independence, to destroy the whole 
of the buildings adjacent to the harbour, and remove 
thither; the site being one much more easily defen- 
sible, especially against any enemy who might at- 
tack from the sea. Diodorus describes the new 
town as including a large space so surrounded on 
every side by precipices as to be unapproachable 
by the machines which at that time were employed 
in sieges, and as possessing the great advantage of a 
plentiful supply of water within its circuit. Modern 
travellers completely confirm his account. 

Sid’dim, the Vale of. A place named only 
in one passage of Genesis (xiv. 3, 8, 10). The 
meaning of the name is very doubtful. Gesenius 
expresses his conviction that the real meaning of 
the words mek has-Siddim is “a plain cut up by 
stony channels which render it difficult of transit.” 
Dr. Stanley conjectures that Siddim is connected 
with Sade (field), and thus that the signification 
of the name was the “valley of the fields.” As to 
the spot itself :—1. It was one of that class of valleys 
which. the Hebrews designated by the word E’mek. 
This term appears to have been assigned to a broad 
flattish tract, sometimes of considerable width, en- 
closed on each side by a definite range of hills, 2. 
It was so far a suitable spot for the combat be- 
tween the four and five kings (ver.8); but, 3. 
It contained a multitude of bitumen-pits sufficient 
materially to affect the issue of the battle. 4, In 
this valley the kings of the five allied cities of 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Bela, seem 
to have awaited the approach of the invaders. It 
is therefore probable that it was in the neighbour- 
hood of the “ plain, or circle, of Jordan” in which 
those cities stood. 5. So much may . agai 
from the e as it appears originally to have 
stood. But the words wick more especially bear 
on the subject of this article (ver. 3) do not form 
part of the original document. If we could ven- 
ture, as some have done, to interpret the latter 
clause of verse 3, ‘‘ which is near,” or ‘‘ which is at, 
or by, the Salt Sea,” then we might agree with Dr. 
Robinson and others in identifying the Valley of 
Siddim with the enclosed plain which intervenes 
between the south end of the lake and the range of 
heights which terminate the Ghér and commence 
the Wady Arabah. But the original of the passage 
will not bear even this slight accommodation, and 
it is evident that in the mind of the author of the 
words the Salt Sea covers the actual space formerly 
occupied by the Vale of Siddim. : 

Si'd&. A city on the coast of Pamphylia in lat. 
36° 46’, long. 31° 27’, ten or twelve miles to the 
east of the river Eurymedon. It is mentioned in 
1 Macc. xv. 33, among the list of places to which 
the Roman senate sent letters in favour of the Jews. 
It was a colony of Cumaeans, Sidd was closely 

ee. 
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Gaza, The stream may therefore be that of the 
Wadi-l’Areesh, That the stream intended by Shihor 
unqualified was a navigable river is evident from a 
passage in Isainh, where it is said of Tyre, “ And 
by great waters, the sowing of Shihor, the harvest 
of the river [is] her revenue” (xxiii, 3). Here 
Shihor is either the same as, or compared with, 
Ye6r, generally thought to be the Nile, but in this 
work suggested to be the extension of the Red Sea. 
[Rep SEa.] In Jeremiah the identity of Shihor 
with the Nile seems distinctly stated (ii. 18). In 
articles NILE and River oF Ecyrr it is main- 
tained too strongly that Shihor, however qualitied, 
is always the Nile. The later opinion of the writer 
is expressed here under SHINOR OF Ecyrt. The 
latter is, he thinks, unquestionably the Nile, the 
former two probably, but not certainly, the same, 

Silas, An eminent member of the early Chrir 
tian Church, described under that name in the Acts, 
but as Silvanus in St. Paul's Epistles. He first ap- 
pears as one of the leaders of the Church at Jert- 
salem (Acts xv. 22, holding the office of an in- 
spired teacher (xv. 32). His name, derived from 
the Latin silva, “ wood,” betokens him a Hellenistic 
Jew, and he appears to have been 9 Roman citizen 
(Acts xvi. 37). He was appointed as a delegate to 
accompany Paul and Barnabas on their return to 
Antioch with the decree of the Council of Jerusslem 
(Acts xv. 22, 32). Having accomplished this mis 
sion, he returned to Jerusalem (Acts xv. 33). He 
must, however, have immediately revisited Antioch, 
for we find him selected by St. Paul as the com 
panion of his second missionary journey (Acts 3%. 
40-xvii. 40). At Beroea he was left bebind with 
Timothy while St. Paul proceeded to Athens (Acts 
xvii. 14), and we hear nothing more of his oe 
ments until he rejoined the Apostle at Corinth (Acts 
viii. 5). His presence at Corinth is several ca 
noticed (2 Cor. i, 19; 1 Thess. i. 13 2 Thess. 
Whether he was the Silvanus who conveyed : 
Peter’s First Epistle to Asia Mioor (1 Pet. iy i 
is doubtful ; the probabilities are 1 favour 0 
identity. A tradition of very slight authority re 
presents Silas to have become bishop of sre 
We have finally. to ‘notice, for the ahaa nee 
jecting, the theories which identify Silas w! 
tius (Rom. xvi. 22). ae 

sill The sci undoubted notice of silk in Oe 
Bible occurs in Rev. xviii. 12, where it is a, : 
among the treasures of the typical Baby ie the 
however, in the highest degree probable ie 
texture was known to the Hebrews from t ie tr 
that their commercial relations wert are 
Solomon. The well-known classical nank ° 
substance does not occur in the Hebrew language. 
The Hebrew terms which have been oh saa 
refer to silk are meshi and demeshek, ; ‘glk m, 
occurs only in Ez, xvi. 10, 13 i 19 
The other term demeshek occurs ™ ery 
(A. V. “ Damascus”), and has been erPP rd to 
refer to silk from the resemblance of the w Oa: 
our “damask.” It appears, however, : pled 
mask” is a corruption of dimaks0, ® (ON. Song, 
by the Arabs to the raw material alone. extreme} 
therefore, consider the reference t silk . jaiaeted 
dubious. The value set upon silk by the Joeephts, 
as implied in Rev. xviii. 12, is noticed by 
as well as by classical writers. ; 

Sil'la. «The house of Millo which apy 
to Silla,” was the scene of the oe as is 
Joash (2 K. xii. 20). What or where 


connected with Aradus in Phoenicia by commerce, 
even it there was not a considerable Phoenician 
element in the population, It is possible that the 
name has the same root as that of Sidon, and that 
it was originally a Phoenician settlement, and that 
the Cumaean colony was something subsequent. In 
the times in which Side appears in history it had 
become a place of considerable importance. It was 
the station of Antiochus’s navy on the eve of the 
battle with the Rhodian fleet described by Livy 
(xxxvii, 23, 24), The remains, too, which still 
exist, are an evidence of its former wealth. They 
stand on a low peninsula running from N.E. to 
S.W., and the maritime character of the former 
inhabitants appears from the circumstance that the 
walls towards the sea were but slightly built, while 
the one which faces the land is of excelleut work- 
manship, and remains, in a considerable portion, 
perfect even to this time. A theatre (Lelonging ap- 
parently to the Koman times) is one of the largest 
und best preserved in Asia Minor, and is calculated 
to have been capable of containing more than 15,000 
spectators. Three gates led into the town from the 
sea, and one, on the north-eastern side, into the 
country. ‘The two principal harbours, which at 
first seem to have been united in one, were at the 
extremity of the peninsula: they were closed, and 
together contained a surface of nearly 500 yards by 
200. The country by which Sidé is backed is a 
broad swampy plain, stretching out for some miles 
beyond the belt of sand-hills which fringe the sea- 
shore. Low hills succeed, and behind these, far 
inland, are the mountains which, at Mount Climax 
40 miles to the west, and again about the same 
distance to the east, come down to the coast. 

Si'don. The Greek form of the Phoenician name 
Zidon, As such it occurs naturally in the N.T. 
and Apocrypha of the Auth, Version ; 2 Esd. i. 11; 
Jud. if, 28: 1 Macc. v. 153 Matt. xi, 21, 22; xv. 
21; Mark iii, 8, &c. But we also find it in the 
O. T. (Gen. x. 15, 19). 

Sido'nians. ‘The Greek form of the word Z1DO- 
NIANS, usually so exhibited in the Auth, Vers. of 
the O. T. It occurs Deut. iii, 9; Josh. xiii, 4, 6 ; 
Judg. iii, 35 1 K. v. 6. 

Sihon. King of the Amorites when Israel ar- 
rived on the borders of the Promised Land (Num. 
xxi, 21). He was evidently a man of great courage 
and audacity. Shortly betore the time of Israel's 
arrival he had dispossessed the Moabites of a splen- 
did territory, driving them south of the natural 
bulwark of. the Arnon (xxi. 26-29). When the 
Israelite host appears, he does not hesitate or tem- 
porise like Balak, but at once gathers his péople 
together and attacks them. But the battle was his 
last. He and all his host were destroyed, and their 
district from Arnon to Jabbok became at once the 
possession of the conqueror. 

Sivhor, accurately Shihor, once the Shihor or 
Shihor of Egypt, when unqualified, a name of the 
Nile. It is held to signify “ the black ” or “ turbid.” 
There are but three occurrences of Shihor in the 
Bible, and but one of Shihor of Egypt, or Shihor- 
Mizraim. It is spoken of as one of the limits of 
territory which was still unconquered when Joshua 
was old (Josh, xiii, 2, 3). With this passage must 
ye commared that in which Shihor-Mizraim occurs. 

avid is related to have “ gathered all Israel toge- 
ne from Shihor of Egypt even unto the entering of 
aris oa xiii. 5). There is no other evidence 
1a e Israelites ever spread westward beyond 
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SILOAH, THE POOL OF 


entirely matter cf conjecture. Some have suggested 
the Pool ot Siloam. Others refer it to a place on 
wr connected with the causeway or flight of steps 
(nesilldh) which led trom the central valley of the 
city up to the court of the Temple. 
clue to its position. 


We have no ; eastern areade of the Temple. 
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apparently eastward, was another pool, called Solo- 
mon’s pool, to which the ‘told wall’ cune after 
‘ leaving Siloam, and past which it went on to Ophias, 
| where, bending northward, it was united to the 
In the Antonine 
Itinerary (A.D. 333) it is set down in the same 


Silo'ah, the Pool of. Properly ‘‘ the Pool of locality, but it is said to be “ juxta murum,” as 


Shelach,” or rather ‘* has-Shelach ’’ (Neh. iii. 15). 
This was possibly a corrupt. form of the name which 
is first presented as Shiloach, then as Siloam, and is 
now Selwdn. 


Silo'am (Shiloach, Is, viii. 6; Shelach, Neh. iii. | 


15). Rabbinical writers, and, following them, 


Jewish travellers, both ancient and modern, retain | 


the earlier Shiloach in preference to the later She- 
lach. Siloam is one of the few undisputed localities 
iu the topography of Jerusalem ; still retaining its 
old name (with Arabic modification, Siludn), while 
every other pool has lost its Bible-designation. 
his is the more remarkable as it is a mere suburban 
tank of no great size, and for many an age not par- 
ticularly good or plentiful in its waters, though 
Josephus tells us that in his day they were both 
“sweet and abundant.” Apart from the identity 
of name, there is an unbroken chain of exterior tes- 
timony, during eighteen centuries, connecting the 
present Birket Silwdn with the Shiloah of Isaiah 
and the Sdoam of St. John. From Josephus we 
learn that it was without the city; that it was at 
this pool that the “ old wall” took a bend and shot 


out eastward; that there was a valley under it, and 


one beside it; a hill right opposite, apparently on 
the other side of the Kedron, hard by a cliff or rock 
called Peristereon; that it was at the termination 
or mouth of the Tyropoeon ; that close beside it, 


Josephus implies; whereas now it is a considerable 

distance—upwards of 1200 feet—-from the nearest 
| angle of the present wall, and nearly 1900 feet from 
| the southern wall of the Haram.’ Jerome speaks 
of it as being in the Valley of the Son or Hinnom, 
as Josephus does of its being at the mouth of the 
Tyropoeon. He speaks of Siloam as dependent on 
the rains, and as the only fountain used in his day. 
But other authorities, and the modern water-pro- 
vision of the city, show us that it never could have 
been wholly dependent on its pools, Its innumer- 
able bottle-necked private cisterns kept up a supply 
at all times. In the 7th cent. Antoninus Martyr 
mentions Siloam, as both fountain and pool. Bern- 
hard the monk speaks of it in the 9th cent., and the 
annalists of the Crusades mention its site, in the fork 
| of two valleys, as we find it. Benjamin of Tudela 
| (a.v, 1173) speaks of the great spring of Shiloach 
‘which runs into the brook Kedron.” Felix Vabri 

(A.D. 1484) describes Siloam at some length. Ar 
nold von Hartf (a.p. 1498) also identifies the spot. 

After this, the reterences to Siloam are innumer- 

able; nor do they, with one or two exceptions, vary 

in their location of it, A little way below the 
| Jewish burying ground, but on the opposite side of 
_the valley, where the Kedron turns slightly west- 

ward, and widens itself considerably, is the tountain 

of the Virgin or Um-ed-Deraj, near the beginning 











The Village of Sitean (Siloam), and the lower part of the Valley of the Kedron, showing the “King's gardens,” which poets 
by the Pool The background is the highlands of Judah. The view is from a Photograph by James Graham, Faq. taken 
henenth the S. wall of the Haran. 3 L 
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of that saddle-shaped projection of the Temple-hill 
supposed to be the OrHEL of the Bible, and the 
Ophilas of Josephus, At the back part of this foun- 
tain a subterraneous passage begins, through which 
the water flows, and through which a man may make 
his way, as did Robinson and Barclay, sometimes 
walking erect, sometimes stooping, sometimes kneel- 
ing, and sometimes crawling, to Siloam. This rocky 
conduit, which twists considerably, but keeps, in 
general, a south-westerly direction, is according to 
Robinson, 1750 feet long, while the direct distance 
between Silwdn and Um-ed-Deraj is ouly a little 
above 1200 feet. In former days this passage was 
evidently deeper, as its bed is sand of some depth, 
which has been accumulating forages. This conduit 
has had tributaries which have formerly sent their 
waters down from thecity pools or Temple-wells to 
swell Siloam. It enters Siloam at the north-west 
angle; or rather enters a small rock-cut chamber 
which forms the vestibule of Siloam, about five or 
six feet broad. To this you descend by a few rude 
steps, under which the water pours itself into the 
main pool. This pool is oblong; eighteen paces in 
length according to Laffi; fifty feet according to 
Barclay ; and fifty-three according to Robinson, It 
is eighteen feet broad, and nineteen feet deep, accord- 
ing to Robinson; but Barclay gives a more minute 
measurement, “fourteen and a half at the lower 
(eastern) end, and seventeen at the upper; its west- 
ern end side being somewhat bent: it is eighteen and 
a half in depth, but never filled; the water either 
passing directly through, or being maintained at a 
depth of three or four feet.” The present pool is 
a ruin,’with no moss or ivy to make it romantic; 
its sides falling in; its pillars broken; its stair a 
fragment; its walls giving way ; the edge of every 
stone worn round or sharp by time; in some parts 
mere débris ; once Siloam, now, like the city which 
overhung it, a heap; though around its edges, wild 
flowers, and, among other plants, the caper-tree, 
grow luxuriantly. The grey crumbling limestone of 
the stone (as well as of the surrounding rocks, which 
are almost verdureless) gives a poor and worn-out 
aspect to this venerable relic. The present pool is 
not the original building ; the work of crusaders it 
may be; perhaps even improved by Saladin, whose 
affection for wells and pools led him to care for all 
these things; perhaps the work of later days. Yet 
the spot isthe same. This pool, which we may 
call the sccond, seems anciently to have poured its 
waters into a third, before it proceeded to water 
the royal gardens, This third is perhaps that 
which Josephus calls ‘ Solomon’s pool,’ and which 
Nehemiah calls ‘ the King’s pool” (ii.14). Siloam 
is in Scripture always called berécdh, a yegularly- 
built pool or tank (2 K. xx. 20; Neh. iii. 15; Eccl. 
ii.6). Itis the least of all the Jerusalem pools; 
hardly the sixth part of the Birket el-Manilla; 
hardly the tenth of the Birket-es-Sultan, or of the 
lowest of the three pools of Solomon at El-Burak. 
Yet it is a sacred spot, even tu the Moslem ; much 
more to the Jew; for not only from it was the 
water taken at the Feast of Tabernacles, but the 
water for the ashes of the red heifer. Jewish 
tradition makes Gihon and Siloam one. The ex- 
pression in Isaiah, ‘waters of Shiloah that go 
softly,” seems to point to the slender rivulet, flow- 
ing gently, though once very profusely out of 
Siloam into the lower breadth of level, where the 
king’s gardens, or royal paradise, stood, and which 
is still the greenest spot about the Holy City. 
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Silo’am, Tower in (Luke xiii. 4). Of this we 
know nothing definitely beyond these words of the 
Lord. In connexion with Ophel, there is mention 
made of “a tower that lieth out” (Neh. iii. 26); 
and there is no unlikelihood in connecting this pro- 


jecting tower with the tower in Siloam, while one 


may be almost excused for the conjecture that its 


projection was the cause of its ultimate fall. 


Silva'nus. [SiLas.] 

Silver (Heb. ceseph). In very early times, 
according to the Bible, silver was used for ornaments 
(Gen. xxiv. 53) and for vessels of various kinds, 
Images for idolatrous worship were made of silver 
or overlaid with it (Ex, xx. 25: Hos. xiii. 2; Hab, 
ii, 19; Bar. vi. 39), and the manufacture of silver 
shrines for Diana was a trade in Ephesus (Acts sis. 
24), But its chief use was asa medium of ex 
change, and throughout the O. T. we find ceseph, 
“silver,” used for money, like the Fr. argent, 
Vessels and ornaments of gold and silver were 
common in Egypt in the times of Osirtasen 1, and 
Thothmes III., the contemporaries of Joseph and 
Moses. In the Homeric poems we find indications 
of the constant application of silver to purposes of 
ornament and luxury. The practice of overlaying 
silver with gold referred to in Homer (0d. vi. 232, 
xxiii, 159), is nowhere mentioned in the Bible, 
though inferior materials were covered with silver 
faces xxvi. 23). Silver was brought to Solomon 
rom Arabia (2 Chr. ix. 14) and from Tarshish 
(2 Chr. ix, 21), which supplied the markets of Tyre 
(Ez. xxvii. 12), From Tarshish it came in the form 
of plates (Jer. x. 9), like those on which the sacred 
books of the Singhalese are written to this day. i 
Homer (JI, ii. 857), Alybe is called the birthp 
of silver, and was probably celebrated for its mines 
Bot Spain appears to have been the chief 
whence silver was obtained by the ancients, 106 
sibly the hills of Palestine may have afforded a 
supply of this metal. For an account of the| : 
ledge of obtaining and refining silver am) 
the ancient Hebrews see the articles LEAD a 
Mines. Silver mixed with alloy is referred to 18 
Jer. vi. 30, and a finer kind, either purer in : 
or more thoroughly purified, is mentioned in I1v¥. 
viii, 19. . 

Silverlings, a word used once only in the A. '. 
(Is. vii. 23), as a translation of the Hebrew sake! 
ceseph, elsewhere rendered “ silver or ae r 

Simalcu’é, an Arabian chief who des Le 
Antiochus, the young son of Alexander a auag 
he was put forward by Tryphon as 4 al 
the Syrian throne (1 Mace. x!. 39), ial 

‘eon. The second of Jacob's sons tts 
His birth is recorded in Gen, xxIx. 33. baie 
group of Jacob’s children consists, besides esi 
of the three other sons of Leah—Renben, ’ 
Judah, With each of these Simeon js meD a 
in some connexion, “As Reuben and Simeon © 
mine,” says Jacob, “so shall Joseph 5) 
and Manasseh be mine aad xlvil. 9): 
Levi, Simeon was associated 0” pa 
Shechemites (xxxiv. 25). Wit et ne 
nexion was drawn still closer. He zi whe fare 
only “ went up” together, § de by sic, » south of 
front of the nation, to the conquest 0 F their allt 
the Holy Land (Judg. i. 3, 17)» bu 
ments lay together in a more spec! 
those of the eee tribes. | Beste ee 
Shechem, the only person has 
meon is the fact if his being selected by Jos? 
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the hostage for the appearance of Benjamin (Gen. 
xlii, 19, 24, 36; xliii. 25), The chief families of 
the tribe are mentioned in the lists of Gen. xlvi. 
(10), in which one of them, bearing the name of 
Shaul (Saul), is specified as “the son of the Ca- 
naanitess’—Num, xxvi. (12-14), and 1 Chr. iv. 
(24-43). At the census at Sinai Simeon numbered 
59,300 fighting men (Num. i. 23). When the 
second census was taken, at Shittim, the numbers 
had fallen to 22,200, and it was the weakest of all 
the tribes, This was no doubt partly due to the 
recent mortality following the idolatry of Peor, but 
shere must have been other causes which have 
escaped mention. The connexion between Simeon 
and Levi implied in the Blessing of Jacob (Gen. 
xlix. 5-7) has been already adverted to. The non- 
appearance of Simeon’s name in the Blessing of 
Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 6) may be explained in two 
ways, On the assumption that the Blessing was 
actually pronounced in its present form by Moses, 
the omission may be due to his displeasure at the 
misbehaviour of the tribe at Shittim. On the as- 
sumption that the Blessing, or this portion of ‘it, 
is a composition of later date, then it may be due 
to the fact of the tribe having by that time vanished 
from the Holy Land. The latter of these is the 
explanation commonly adopted. During the journey 
through the wilderness Simeon was a member of 
the camp which marched on the south side of the 
Sacged Tent, His associates were Reuben and Gad. 
The connexion between Judah and Simeon already 
mentioned seems to have begun with the Conquest. 
Judah and the two Joseph-brethren were first 
served with the lion’s share of the land; and then, 
the Canaanites having been sufficiently subdued to 
allow the Sacred Tent to be established without risk 
in the heart of the country, the work of dividing 
the remainder amongst the seven inferior tribes was 
proceeded with (Josh, viii, 1-6). Benjamin had 
the first turn, then Simeon (xix. 1). By this time 
Judah had discovered that the tract allotted to him 
was too large (xix. 9), and also too much exposed 
on the west and south for even his great powers. 
To Simeon accordingly was allotted a district out 
of the territory of his kinsman, on its southern 
frontier, which contained eighteen or nineteen cities, 
with their villages, spread round the venerable well 
of Beersheba (Josh. xix. 1-8; 1 Chr. iv. 28-33). Of 
these places, with the help of Judah, the Simeonites 
possessed themselves (Judg. i. 3, 17); and here 
they were found, doubtless by Joab, residing in the 
reign of David (1 Chr. iv. 31). What part Simeon 
took at the time of the division of the kingdom we 
are not told. The only thing which can be inter- 
preted into a trace of its having taken any part 
with the northern kingdom are the two casual no- 
tices of 2 Chr, xv. 9 and xxxiv. 6, which appear 
to imply the presence of Simeonites there in the 
reigns of Asa and Josiah, On the other hand the 
definite statement of 1 Chr. iv. 41-45 proves that 
at that time there were still some of them remain- 
ing in the original seat of the tribe, and actuated by 
all the warlike lawless spirit of their progenitor. 
This fragment of ancient chronicle relates two exped- 
itions in search of more eligible territory. The 
audscity and intrepidity which seem to have cha- 
racterized the founder of the tribe of Simeon are 
seen in their fullest force in the last of his descend- 
auts of whom there is any express mention in the 
Sacred Record. Whether the book which bears her 
name be a history or a historic romance, JUDITH 
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will always remain one of the most prominent 
figures among the deliverers of her nation. Bethulia 
would almost seem to have been a Simeonite colony. 
Simeon is named by Ezekiel (xlviii. 25), and the au- 
thor of the Book of the Revelation (vii. 7) in their 
catalogues of the restoration of Israel.—-2. A priest 
of the family of Joarib—or JEHOIARIB—one of the 
ancestors of the Maccabees (1 Mace, ii. 1).<-8. Son 
of Juda and father of Levi in the genealogy of our 
Lord (Luke iii. 30).—-4. That is, Simon Peter 
(Acts xv. J4).—-5, A devout Jew, inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, who met the parents of our Lord in 
the Temple, took Him in his arms, and gave thanks 
for what he saw, and knew of Jesus (Luke ii, 25- 
35). In the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, 
Simeon is called a high-priest. Rabban Simeon, 
whose grandmother was of the family of David, 
succeeded his father Hillel as president of the San- 
hedrim about A.D. 13, and his son Gamaliel was 
the Pharisee at whose feet St. Paul was brought up 
(Acts xxii. 3). A Jewish writer specially notes that 
no record of this Simeon is preserved in the Mishna. 
It has been conjectured that he or his grandson of 
the same name, may be the Simeon of St. Luke, 
Simeon Ni Acts xiii. 1. [NIGER.] 
Simon. 1. Son of Mattathias. [MaccaBEEs.] 
—2, Son of Onias the high-priest, whose eulogy 
closes the “ praise of famous men” in the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus (ch. iv.), [EccLEs1asticus. | — 3. 
“A governor of the Temple” in the time of Se- 
leucts Philopator, whose information as to the 
treasures of the Temple led to the sacrilegious at- 
tack of Heliodorus (2 Mace. iii. 4, &c.). Consi- 
derable doubt exists as to the exact nature of the 
office which he held (2 Macc. iii. 4). The chiet 
difficulty lies in the fact that Simon is said to have 
been of “the tribe of Benjamin” (2 Mace. iii. 3), 
while the earlier “ruler of the house of God” 
(1 Chr. ix. 11; 2 Chr. xxxi. 13; Jer. xx. 1) seems 
to have been always a priest, and the ‘‘ captain of 
the Temple” (Luke sai. 4; Acts iv. 1,v. 24, 26) 
and the keeper of the treasures (1 Chr. xxvi. 245 
2 Chr. xxxi. 12) must have been at least Levites. 
Herzfeld conjectures that Benjamin is an error for 
Minjamin, the head of a priestly house (Neh. xii. 
5, 17).—4, SIMON THE BROTHER OF JESUS.— 
The only undoubted notice of this Simon occurs in: 
Matt. xiii. 55, Mark vi. 3. He has been identified. 
by some writers with Simon the Canaanite, and still 
more generally with Symeon who became bishop 
of Jerusalem after the death of James, A.D. 62. 
The former of these opinions rests on no evidence 
whatever, nor is the latter without its difficulties. 
5, SIMON THE CANAANITE, one of the Twelve 
Apostles (Matt. x. 4; Mark iii. 18), otherwise de- 
scribed as Simon Zelotes (Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13). 
The latter term, which is peculiar to Luke, is the 
Greek equivalent for the Chaldee term preserved. 
by Matthew and Mark. [CanaaniTe.] ach of 
these equally points out Simon as belonging to the- 
faction of the Zealots, who were conspicuous for 
their fierce advocacy of the Mosaic ritual.6, Si- 
MON OF CYRENE.—A Hellenistic Jew, born at 
Cyrene on the north coast of Africa, who was 
present at Jerusalem at the time of the crucifixion 
of Jesus, either as an attendant at the feast (Acts 
ii. 10), or as one of the numerous settlers at Jeru- 
salem from that place (Acts vi. 9). Meeting the 
procession that conducted Jesus to Golgotha, as he 
was returning from the country, he was pressed into 
the service to bear the cross Cre gies 32; 
3L2 
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Mark xv. 213 Luke xxiii. 26), when Jesus himself 
was unable to bear it any longer (comp. John xix. 
17). Mark describes him as the father of Alex- 
under and Rufus, perhaps because this was the 
Rufus known to the Roman Christians (Rom. xvi. 
13), for whom he more especially wiote.—7. St- 
MON THE Lepen.—A resident at Bethany, dis- 
tinguished as “the Jeper.” It is not improbable 
that he had been miraculously cured by Jesus. In 
liis house Mary anointed Jesus preparatory to His 
veath and burial (Matt. xxvi. 6 &e.; Mark xiv. 
3 &c.3; John xii, 1 &c.).—8. Srtux Macus.—A 
Samaritan living in the Apostolic age, distinguished 
its a sorcerer or “ magician,” from his practice of 
magical arts (Acts vii. 9). His history is a re- 
markable one: he was born at Gitton, a village of 
Samaria, identified with the modern Auryet Jit, 
aear Ndbulus, He was probably educated at Alex- 
candria, aud there became acquainted with the 
eclectic tenets of the Gnostic school. Either then 
or subsequently he was a pupil of Dositheus, who 
preceded him as a teacher of Gnosticism in Samaria, 
und whom he supplanted with the aid of Cieobius. 
He is first introduced to us in the Bible as prac- 
tising magical arts in a city of Samaria, perhaps 
Sychar (Acts viii. 5; comp. John iv. 5), and with 
such success, that he was pronounced to be ‘ the 
power of God which is called great”’ ( Acts viii. 10). 
The preaching and miracles of Philip having excited 
his observation, he became one of his disciples, and 
received baptism at his hands. Subsequently he 
witnessed the effect produced by the imposition of 
hands, as practised by the Apostles Peter and John, 
and, being desirous of acquiring a similar power for 
himself, he offered a sum of money for it. His 
object evidently was to apply the power to the 
prosecution of magical arts. The motive and the 
means were equally to be reprobated ; and his pro- 
position met with a severe denunciation from Peter, 
tollowed by a petition on the part of Simon, the tenor 
of which bespeaks terror but not penitence (Acts 
Vili, 9-24). Simon’s history, subsequently to his 
meeting with Peter, is involved in difficulties, Early 
Church historians depict him as the pertinacious 
toe of the Apostle Peter, whose movements he fol- 
lowed for the purpose ot seeking encounters, in 
which he was sigually defeated. His first en- 
counter with Peter took place at Caesarea Stratonis, 
whence he followed the Apostle to Kome. His death 
is associated with the meeting in question: accord- 
ing to Hippolytus, the earliest authority on the 
subject, Simon was buried alive at his own request, 
in the confident assurance that he would rise again 
on the third day. According to another account, 
he attempted to fly in proof of his supernatural 
power; in answer to the prayers of Peter, he fell 
and sustained a fracture of his thigh and ankle- 
bones; overcome with vexation, he committed sui- 
cide=9, Suton PETER, [PETER.]—10. SIMON, 
a Pharisee, in whose house a penitent woman an- 
ointed the head and feet of Jesus (Luke vii. 40). 
11. SEmoN THE TANNER.—A Christian convert 
living at Joppa, at whose house Peter lodged (Acts 
ix. 43), The house was near the sea-side (Acts x. 
6, 32), for the convenience of the water.—12,. SI- 
ea father of Judas Iscariot (John vi. 71, xiii. 

Si’mon Chosamae’us. S1imEON, and the three 
following names in Ezr, x. 31,32, are thus written 
in the LAX. (1 Esd, ix, 32), 

Sim'ri. Properly “Shimri,” son of Hosah, a 
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cone Levite in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxvi, 
Sin, a city of Egypt, mentioned only by Ezekiel 
(xxx. 15,16). The name is Hebrew, or, at least, 
Shemitic, Gesenins supposes it to signify “clay.” 
It is identified in the Vulg. with Pelusium, MnAov- 
ctor, * the clayey or muddy” town, The ancient 
Egyptian name is still to be sought for: it has been 
supposed that Pelusium preserves traces of it, but 
this is very improbable, Champollion identifies 
Pelusium with the Peremoun, Peremon, and Bare- 
moun of the Cupts, El-Farma of the Arabs, which 
was in the time of the former a boundary-city. The 
site of Pelusium is as yet undetermined, [t has 
been thought to be marked by mounds near Burg 
et-'leeneh, now called El-Farma and not Et-Teeneh. 
This is disputed by Captain Spratt, who supposes 
that the mound of Aboo-Kheeyfr indicates where 
it stood, ‘This is further inland, and appareutly ou 
the west of the old Pelusiac branch, 2s was Pelu- 
sium. It is situate between Farm’ and Tel-De 
fenneh. The antiquity of the town of Sin may 
perhaps be inferred trom the mention of “the 
wilderness of Sin” in the journeys of the Israelites 
(Ex. xvi. 1; Num. xxxiii. 11), Pelusium is med- 
tioned by Ezekiel, in one of the prophecies relating 
to the invasion of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, as 
one of the cities which should then suffer calamities, 
with, probably, reference to their later history. 
‘The prophet speaks of Sin as ‘Sin the stronghold 
of Egypt” (ver. 15). This place it held trom that 
time until the period of the Romans, Herodotus 
relates that Sennacherib advanced against Pelusium, 
and that near Pelusium Cambyses defeated Pam- 
menitus, In like manner the decisive battle in which 
Ochus defeated the last native king, Nectanebos, 
NEKHT-NEBF, was fought near this city. 

Sin, Wilderness of. The name of a tract of the 
wilderness which the Israelites reached after leaving 
the encampment by the Red Sea (Num. xsxili. HL, 
12). Their next halting-place (Fx. xvi. 1, xvii. I) 
was Rephidim, probably the Wady Feirdn (REPHI- 
pia]; on which supposition it would follow ie 
Sin must lie. between that wady and the coast 0 
the Gulf of Suez, and of course west of Sina In 
the wilderness of Sin the manna was first gathered, 
and those who adopt the supposition that this Ha 
merely the natural product of the tarfa bush, 
from the abundance of that shrub in ube 
Sheikh, S.E. of W. Ghitrwulel a proot of 6 
identity. At all events, that wady is as probable 
* gin-Offering (Heb. chattati) 

Sin i eb. chatéath). ihe sinm 
among the mt was the sacritice, in which - 
ideas of propitiation and of atonement for pane 
most distinctly marked. It is first. directly ee 
in Ley. iv., whereas in chs. i.—iii. the pean 
meat-offering, and peace-offering are taken ia 

° is to rem e, 
granted, and the object of the Law i 
not to enjoin, the presentation of them to he 
Nor is the word chattdth applied to any sacri” ‘ 
ante-Mosaic times. It is therefore peculiary & 
sacrifice of the Law. The iden of propitatt © 
no doubt latent in earlier sacrifices, sr a 
taught clearly and distinctly in the Levi is de- 
offering. ‘The ceremonial of the sin-offering a 
scribed in Lev. iv. and vi. The TRESPASSOrFE 
1nG (Heb. dshdm) is closely connecte! re 
sin-offering in Leviticus, but at the eS ori 
clearly distinguished from it, being pee pes 
offered with it as a distinct part of the 


The sin-olfering 
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fice; as, for example, in the cleansing of the leper 
(Lev, xiv.). The distinction of ceremonial clearly 
indicates a difference in the idea of the two sacrifices. 
The nature of that difference is still a subject of 

reat controversy. Looking first to the derivation 
of the two words, it is clear that, so far as de- 
rivation goes, there appenrs to be more of reference 
to general and actual sin in the former, to special 
cases of negligence in the latter. Turning next to 
the description, in the Book of Leviticus, of the 
circumstances under which each should be offered, 
we tind one important passage (Lev. v. 1-13) in 
which the sacritice is called first a “ trespass-offer- 
ing” (ver. 6), and then a ‘‘ sin-offering ” (ver. 7, 
9, 11, 12). We may conclude that the word 
dshdm is not here used in its technical sense, and 
that the passage is to be referred to the sin-offering 
only. We find that the sin-offerings were—(A.) 
ReguLaR. (1.) For the tchole people, at the New 
Moon, Passover, Pentecost, Feast of Trumpets, and 
Feast of Tabernacles (Num. xxviii. 15-xxix. 38): 
besides the solemn offering of the two goats on the 
Great Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi.). (2-) For the 
Priests and Levites at their consecration (Ex. xxix. 
10-14, 36); besides the yearly sin-offering (a bul- 
lock) for the high-priest on the Great Day of Atone- 
ment (Lev, xvi.). (B.) SPECIAL. (1.) For any 
sin of “ignorance” (Lev. iv.). (2) For refusal 
to bar witness (Lev. v. 1). (3.) For ceremonial 
detilement not wilfully contracted (Lev. v. 2, 3, 
sii. 6-8, xiv. 19, 31, xv. 15,30; Num, vi. 6-11, 16). 
(4,) For the breach of « rash oath (Lev. v. 4). 
The trespass-otierings, on the other hand, were 
always specinl, as—(1.) For sacrilege “ in tgno- 
rance” (Lev, v. 15, 16). (2.) For ignorant 
transgression (v. 17-19). (3.) For fraud, sup- 
pression of the truth, cr perjury (vi. 1-6). (4.) 
For rape of a betrothed slave (Ley. xix. 20, 21). 
(5.) At the purification of the leper (Lev. xiv. 12), 
and the polénted Nuzarite (Num. vi. 12), offered 
with the sin-offering. From this enumeration it 
will be clear that the two classes of’ sacrifices, al- 
though distinct, touch closely upon each other, as 
especially in B. (1) of the sin-otfering, and (2) of 
the trespass-oftering, It is also evident that the 
sin-offering was the only regular and general recog- 
nition of sin in the abstract, and accordingly was 
far more solemn and symbolical in its ceremonial ; 
the trespass-offering was confined to special cases, 
most of which related to the doing of some material 
damage, either to the holy things or to man, ex- 
cept in (5), where the trespass-offering is united 
with the sin-offering. Josephus declares that the 
sin-offering is presented by those “ who fall into 
sin in ignorance,” and the trespass-offering by “one 
who has sinned and is conscious of his sin, but has 
no one to convict him thereof.” Without uttempt- 
ing to decide so difficult and so controverted a 
question, we may draw the following conclusions :— 
First, that the sin-offering was far the more solemn 
and comprehensive of the two sacrifices. Secondly, 
that the sin-offering looked more to the guilt of the 
sin done, irrespective of its consequences, while the 
trespass-offering looked to the evil consequences of 
sin, either against the service of God, or against 
man, and to the duty of atonement, as far as atone- 
ment was possible. Thirdly, that in the sin-offering 
especially we find symbolized the acknowledgment 


of sinfulness as inherent in man, and of the need of 


expiation by sacrifice to renew the broken covenant 
between man and God. ‘There is one other question 


rate and unrepentant sin. 
actually referred to in Lev. iv, v., we find some 
which certainly are not sins of pure ignorance ; 
they aie indeed few out of the whole range of sin- 
fulness, but they are real sins. 
subject, it must be remembered that the sacrifices 
of the Law had a temporal, as well as a spiritual, 
significance and effect. ‘hey restored an offender 
to his place in the commonwealth of Israel; they 
were therefore an atonement to the King of Isracl 
for the infringement of His law. 
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‘of some interest, as to the nature of the sins for 


which either sacritice could be offered. It is seen 


at once that in the Law of Leviticus, most of them, 


which are not purely ceremonial, are called sins of 
“ignorance” (see Heb, ix. 7); and in Num. xv. 30, 


it is expressly said that while such sins can be 
atoned for by offerings, “ the soul that doeth aught 
preswnptuously” (Heb. with a high hand) “shall 


be cut off from among his people.” . . . ‘ His 
iniquity shall be upon him” (comp. Heb. x. 26). 


But here are suthicient indications that the sins here 
called ‘of ignorance” Are more strictly those of 


“negligence? or “ frailty,” repented of by the 
unpunished offender, as opposed to those of delibe- 
If we turn to the sins 


In considering this 


Si’na, Mount. ‘The Greck form of the well- 


known name SINAT (Jud, v, 143 Acts vii. 30, 
38). 


Sinai. Nearly in the centre of the peninsula 


which stretches between the horns of the Red Sea 
lies a wedge of granite, griinstein, and porphyry 
rocks rising to between 8000 and 9000 feet above 
the sea. Its shape resembles a scalene triangle, 
with a crescent cut from its northern or longer side, 
on which border Russegger’s map gives a broad 
skirting tract of old red sandstone, reaching nearly 
from gulf to gulf, and traversed by a few ridges, 
chiefly of tertiary formation, running nearly N.W. 
and S.E. On the S.W. side of this triangle, a wide 
alluvial plain—narrowing, however, 


towards the 


N.—lines the coast of the Gulf of Suez, whilst that 


on the eastern or Akabah coast is so narrow is 
almost to disappear. 
and the granitic mass a strip of the same sandstone 


Between these alluvial edges 


is interposed, the two strips converging at és 
Mohammed, the southern promontory ot the whole. 
This nucleus of plutonic rocks is said to bear no 


trace of volcanic action since the original upheaval 
of its masses, It has been arranged in three chiet 


masses as follows:—1. The N.W. cluster above 


Wady Feiran; its greatest relief found in the five- 
peaked ridge of Serbél, at a height of 6542 feet 


above the sea. 2. ‘The eastern and central one ; its 


highest point the Jebel Katherin, at a height ot 
8063 (Riippell) to 8168 (Russegger) feet. 3. The 


S.E. one closely connected, however, with 2; its 


highest point, Um Shaumer, being that also of the 
whole, Before considering the clanns cf the indi- 
vidual mountains to Scriptural notice, there occurs 


a question regarding the relation of the names 


Horeb and Sinai. ‘Ihe latter name first occurs as 
that of the limit on the further side trom Egypt of 
the wilderness of Sin (Ex. xvi. 1), and again (xix. 
1,2) as the “ wilderness” or “ desert of Sinai. 

before Jfount Sinai is actually spoken of, as in 
ver. 11 soon after we find it. But the name 
“ Horeb ” is, in the case of the rebuke of the people 
by God for their sin in making the golden calf, re- 
introduced into the Sinaitic narrative (Xxxi1. 6}, 
having been previously most recently used in ai 
story of the murmuring at Rephidim (xvi. 6), an: 
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earlier as the name of the scene of the appearance 
of God in the “burning bush’? (iii, 1). Horeb, 
strictly taken, may probably be a dry plain, valley, 
or bed of a wady near the mountain; and yet 
Mount Horeb, on the “ ¥ast green plain”’ of which 
was doubtless excellent pasture, may mean the 
mountain viewed in reference thereto, or its side 
abutting thereon. But beyond the question of the 
relation which these names naturally bear, there 
remains that of site. Sinai is clearly a summit 
distinctly marked. Where are we to look for it? 
There are three principal views in answer to this 
question :—I. That of Lepsius, favoured also by 
Burckhardt ( Zrao. p. 609), that Serbal is Sinai, 
some 30 miles distant westward from the Jebel 
Misa, but close to the Wady Feirén and El 
Hessue, which he identifies, as do most authorities, 
with Rephidim, just a mile from the old convent 
of Fardn. The earliest traditions are in its favour. 
But there are two main objections to this:—(1.) 
It is clear, from Ex. xix. 2 (comp. xvii. 1), that 
the interval between Rephidim and Sinai was that 
of a regular stage of the march. (2.) There is no 
plain or wady of any sufficient size near Serbal to 
offer camping ground to so large a host, or perhaps 
the tenth part of them.—II. The second is that of 
Ritter, that, allowing Serbil the reverence of an 
early sanctuary, the Jebel Aftsa is Sinai, and that 
the Wady es Sebaych, which its S.E. or highest 
summit overhangs, is the spot where the people 
camped before the mount ; but the second objection 
to Serbil applies almost in equal force to this—the 
want of space below.—III. The third is that of 
Robinson, that the modern Horeb of the monks— 
viz. the N.W. and lower face of the Jebel Misa, 
crowned with a range of magnificent cliffs, the 
highest point called Has Sasdfeh, or Stfsafeh, as 
spelt by Robinson—overlooking the plain er Rahah, 
is the scene of the giving of the Law, and that peak 
the mountain into which Moses ascended. Lepsius 
objects, but without much force (since he himself 
climbed it), that the peak Sasafeh is nearly inac- 
cessible. It is more to the purpose to observe that 
the whole Jebel Misa is, comparatively with’ ad- 
jacent mountains, insignificant. The conjunction 
of mountain with plain is the greatest feature of 
this site; in choosing it, we lose in the mountain, 
as compared with Serba!, but we gain in the plain, 
of which Serbdad has nothing. It may be added 
that, supposing Wudy Tuyibeh to have been the 
encampment “ by the sea,” as stated in Num. xxxiii. 
10, three routes opened there before the Israelites : 
the most southerly one down the plain el Ada to 
Tir; the most northerly by the Sarbut ef Khadem ; 
and the middle one by Wady Feirdn, by which 
they would pass the foot of Serbdl, which therefore 
in this case alone could possibly be Sinai. The 
middle route aforesaid from W. Tayibch reaches 
the W. Feiran through what is called the W. Afo- 
hatteb, or “* written valley,” from the inscriptions 
on the rocks which line it, generally considered to 
have been the work of Christian hands, but whether 
those of a Christian people localised there at an 
unknown period, as Lepsius thinks, or of passing 
pilgrims, as is the more general opinion, is likely to 
continue doubtful. 

: Sin‘im. A people noticed in Is, xlix. 12, as 
living at the extremity of the known world, either 
in the south or enst. The majority of the early 
interpreters Adopted the former view, but the 
LXX. in giving Tl€poas favours the latter, and the 
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weight of modern authority is thrown into the same 
scale, the name being identified by Gesenius, Hitzic, 
Knobel, and others, with the classical Sinae, the 
inhabitants of the southern part of China. No 
locality in the south equally commends itself to 
the judgment. There is no d priori improbability 
in the name of the Sinae being known to the inhab- 
itants of Western Asia in the age of Isaiah; for 
though it is not mentioned by the Greek ge- 
grapher until the ave of Ptolemy, it is certain that 
an inland commercial route connected the extreme 
east with the west at a very early period. The 
Sinae attained an independent position in Western 
China as early as the 8th century 3.C., and in the 
3rd century B.C, established their sway under the 
dynasty of Tsin over the whole of the empire. 
Si'nite. A tribe of Canaanites (Gen. x. 17; 
1 Chr. i. 15), whose position is to be sought for iu 
the northern part of the Lebanon district. Various 
localities in that district bear a certain amount of 
resemblance to the name, particularly Sinno, a 
mountain fortress mentioned by Strabo ; Sinum or 
Sini, the ruins of which existed in the time of 
Jerome; Syn, a village mentioned in the 15th 
century as near the river Arca; and Drunniye', a 
district near Tripoli. The Targums of Onkelos 
and Jonathan give Orthosia, a town on the coast 
to the north-east of Tripolis. ; 
Sion, Mount. 1. One of the various names 
Mount Hermon which are fortunately preserved. 
all not improbably more ancient than “ Hermon 
itself (Deut. iv. 48 only).—2 The Greek form of 
the Hebrew name ZION (Tsion), the famous Mount 
of the Temple (1 Macc. iv. 37, 60, v. 54, Vl 48, 
62, vii. 33, x. 11, xiv. 27; Heb. xi 22; Rev. 


xiv. 1). . o 
Siph’moth. One of the places in the south ¢ 
Judah which David frequented dang his freeboot- 


ing life (1 Sam, xxx. 28). No one appears yet (0 
have even suggested an identification of 1 

Sippa'i. Saph, oue of the sons of eloeriet : 
“the giants,” slain by Sibbechai at Gezer (1 Cnr. 
xx. +). ; 

Si'rach, the father of Jesus (Joshua), the wn'e 
of the nates original of the Book of ranean 

Si'rah, the Well of. The spot from ih us 
Abner was recalled by Joab to his death at 
(2 Sam. iii. 26 only). It was apparently on 
northern road from Hebron, There is 8 sae oe 
reservoir on the western side of the aucient no val 
road, about one mile out-of Hebron, which i al 
Ain Sara. This may be a relic of the we 
Sirah, 

Sir'ion. One of the various 
Hermon, that by which it was known 
nians (Deut, iii. 9). The use re 
xxix. 6 (slightly altered ee orig! 
instead of Sirion) is remarkable. . . 

Sisama i. iL ceceadaal of Sheshan in the lige 
of Jernhmeel (1 Chr. ii. 40). 

Sis‘era. Captain of the arm} 
Canaan who reigned in Hazor. 


; of 
in Harosheth of the Gentiles. culars 


The ‘oht nd death 
the rout of Megiddo and of Sisera 8 flight a 


are drawn out under the hends of ae ed 
RAH, JAEL, KENITES, KISHON, Max ea 
—2, After a long interval the name payee the 
the lists of the Nethinim who aa 5: Neb. Vl 
Captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. es 
55). It doubtless tells of Cansante | P 
voted to the lowest offices of the Temp't- 
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Sisin’nes, Tatnai, the governor of Syria and 
Phoenicia under Darius, and a contemporary of 
Zerubbabel (1 Esdr. vi. 3). 

Sit'nah. ‘The second of the two wells dug by 
Isaac in the valley of Gerar, the possession ofwhich 
the herdmen of the valley disputed with him (Gen. 
xxvi. 21). Of the situation of Sitnah nothing 
whatever is known. 

Sivan. [MONTH.] 

Slave. ‘The institution of slavery was recog- 
nised, though not established, by the Mosaic Law 
with a view to mitigate its hardship and to secure 
to every man his ordinary rights. Repugnant as 
the notion of slavery is to our minds, it is difficult 
to see how it can be dispensed with in certain 
phases of society without, at all events, entailing 
severer evils than those which it produces. The 
Hebrew designation of the slave shows that service 
avas the salient feature of his condition ; for the 
term “ebed,” usually applied to him, is derived 
trom a verb signifying ‘to work,” and the very 
same term is used in reference to oflices of high 
trust held by free men. In short, service and 
slavery would have been to the ear of the Hebrew 
equivalent terms, though he fully recognised grades 
of servitude, according as the servant was a Hebrew 
or a non-Hebrew, and, if the latter, according as he 
was bought with money (Gen. xvii. 125 Ex. xii. 
44) or born in the house (Gen. xiv. 14, xv. 3, xvii. 
23), We shall proceed to describe the condition of 
these classes, as regards their original reduction to 
slavery, the methods by which it might be termi- 
nated, and the treatment while in that state.—I. 
Hebrew: Slaves. 1. The circumstances under which 
a Hebrew might be reduced to servitude were—( 1) 
poverty ; (2) the commission of theft ; and (3) the 
exercise of paternal authority. In the first case, a 
man who had mortgaged his property, and was un- 
able to support his family, might sell himselt' to 
another Hebrew, with a view both to obtain main- 
‘tenance, and perchance a surplus sufficient to re- 
deem his property (Lev. xxv. 25, 39). It has been 
debated whether under this law a creditor could 
seize his debtor and sell him asa slave: the words do 
‘not warrant such an inference, (2) The commission 
of theft rendered a person liable to servitude, when- 
-ever restitution could not be made on the scale pre- 
scribed by the Law (Ex. xxii. 1, 3). The thief was 
bound to work out the value of his restitution 
money in the service of him on whom the theft 
had been committed. (3) The exercise of paternal 
authority was limited to the sale of a daughter of 
tender age to be a mnaidservant, with the ulterior 
view of her becoming the concubine of the purchaser 
(Ex. xxi. 7). 2. The servitude of a Hebrew might 
be terminated in three ways :—(1) by the satis- 
faction or the remission of all claims against him ; 
(2) by the recurrence of the year of Jubilee (Lev. 
. Xxv. 40); and (3) the expiration of six years from 
the time that his servitude commenced (Ex, xxi. 25 
Deut. xv. 12). (4) To the above modes of obtain- 
ing liberty the Rabbinists added as a fourth, the 
death of the master without leaving a son, there 
being no power of claiming the slave on the part 
of any heir except a son. If a servant did not de- 
sire to avail himself of the opportunity of leaving 
his service, he was to siguify his intention in a 
formal manner before the judges (or more exactlyf 
at the place of judgment), and then the master was 
to take him to the door-post, and to bore his ear 
‘through with an awl (Ex. xxi. 6), driving the awl 
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into or ‘unto the door,” as stated in Deut. xv. 
17, and thus fixing the servant to it. A servant 
who had submitted to this operation remained, ac- 


cording to the words of the Law, a servant “ for 


ever” (Ex. xxi. 6). These words are, however, 
interpreted by Josephus and by the Rabbinists as 
meaning until the year of Jubilee. 3. The con- 
dition of a Hebrew servant was by no means intol- 
erable. His master was admonished to treat him, 
not “as a bondservant, but as an hired servant 
and as a sojourner,” and, again, ‘‘ not to rule over 
him with rigour’’ (Lev. xxv. 39, 40, 43). At the 
termination of his servitude the master was enjoined 
not to “let him go away empty,” but to remuner- 
ate him liberally out of his flock, his floor, and 
his winepress (Deut. xv, 13,14). In the event of 
a Hebrew becoming the servant of a “ stranger,” 
meaning a non-Hebrew, the servitude could be ter- 
minated only in two ways, viz. by the arrival of 
the year of Jubilee, or by the repayment to the 
master ot the purchase-money paid for the servant, 
after deducting a sum for the value of his services 
proportioned to the length of his servitude (Lev. 
xxv. 47-55). A Hebrew woman might enter into 
voluntary servitude on the score of poverty, and in 
this case she was entitled to her freedom after six 
years’ service, together with her usual gratuity at 
leaving, just as in the case of a man (Deut. xv, 12, 
13). Thus far we have seen little that is objection- 


able in the condition of Hebrew servants. In respect 


to marriage there were some peculiarities which, 
to our ideas, would be regarded as hardships. A 


master might, for instance, give a wife to a Hebrew 


servant for the time of his servitude, the wife being 
in this case, it must be remarked, not only a slave 
but a non-Hebrew. Should he leave when his term 
has expired, his wife and children would remain the 
absolute property of the master (Ex. xxi. 4, 5). 
Again, a father might sell his young daughter to a 
Hebrew, with a view either of marrying her himself, 
or of giving her to his son (Ex. xxi. 7-9). It. di- 
minishes the apparent harshness of this proceeding 
if we look on the purchase-money as in the light of 
a dowry given, as was not unusual, to the parents 
of the bride; still more, if we accept the Rabbinical 
view that the consent of the maid was required be- 
fore the marriage could take place. The position of 
a maiden thus sold by her tather was subject: to the 
following regulations :—(1) She could not “ go out 
as the men servants do,” 7. ¢. she could not leave 
at the termination of six years, or in the year of 
Jubilee, if her master was willing to fulfil the object 
for which he had purchased her. (2) Should he 
not wish to marry her, he should call upon her 
friends to procure her release by the repayment of 
the purchase-money. (3) If he betrothed her to 
his son, he was bound to make such provision for 
her as he would for one of his own daughters. (4) 
If either he or his son, having married her, took a 
second wife, it should not be to the prejudice of 
the first. (5) If neither of the three first specified 
alternatives took place, the maid was entitled to 
immediate and gratuitous liberty (Ex. xxi. 7-11). 
The custom of reducing Hebrews to servitude ap- 
pears to have fallen into disuse subsequently to the 
Babylonish captivity. Vast numbers of Hebrews 
were reduced to slavery as war-captives at dif- 
ferent periods by the Phenicians (Joel iii. 6), the 
Philistines (Joel iii, 6; Am. i. 6), the Syrians 
(1 Mace. iii, 41; 2 Mace. viii. 11), the Egyptians 
(Joseph, Ant. xii. 2, §3), and, above all, by the 
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Romans (Joseph. B. J. vi. 9, §3).=l. Non-He- 
brew Slaves. —1. The majority of Non-Hebréw 
slaves were war-captives, either of the Canaanites 
who had survived the general extermination of their 
race under Joshua, or such as were conquered from 
the other surrounding nations (Num. xxxi. 26 ff). 
Besides these, many were obtained by purchase 
from foreign slave-dealers (Lev. xxv. 44, 45); and 
others may have been resident foreigners who were 
reduced to this state either by poverty or crime. 
The children of slaves remained slaves, being the 
class described as “ born in the house” (Gen. xiv. 
14, xvii. 12; Eccl. ii. 7), and hence the number 
was likely to increase as time went on. The ave- 
rage value of a slave appears to have been thirty 
shekels (Ex. xxi. 32). . ‘That the slave might be 
manumitted. appears from Ex. xxi, 26, 273 Lev. 
xix. 20. As to the methods by which this might 
be efiected, we are told nothing in the Bible; but 
the Rabbinists specify the following four methods : 
—(1) redemption by a money payment, (2) a bill 
or ticket of freedom, (3) testamentary disposition, 
or, (4) any act that implied manumission, such as 
making « slave one’s heir. 8. The slave is de- 
scribed as the ‘* possession” of his master, appar- 
ently with a special reference to the power which 
the latter had of disposing of him to his heirs as he 
would any other article of personal property (Lev. 
xxv. 45, 46); the slave is also described as his 
master’s “* money” (Ex. xxi. 21), #.¢. as repres- 
enting a certain money value. Such expressions 
show that he was regarded very much in the light 
of a mancipiun or chattel. But on the other hand 
provision was made for the protection of his person 

Lev. xxiv. 17, 22; Ex. xxi. 20). A minor per- 
sonal injury, such as the loss of an eye or a tooth, 
was to be recompensed by giving the servant his 
liberty (Ex. xxi. 26, 27). The position of the slave 
in regard to religious privileges was favourable. 
He was to be circumcised (Gen. xvii. 12), and 
hence was entitled to partake of’ the Paschal sacri- 
fice (Ex. sii, 44), as well as of the other religious 
festivals (Deut. xii. 12, 18, xvi. 11, 14). The 
occupations of slaves were of'a menial character, as 
implied in Lev. xxv. 39, consisting partly in the 
work of the house, and partly in personal attend- 
ance on the master. 

Slime. The rendering in the A. V. of the Heb. 
chémar, the Hommar of the Arabs, translated &o- 
paartos by the LXX. and bitumen in the Vulgate. 
‘The three instances in which it is mentioned in the 
O. T. ave abundantly illustrated by travellers and 
historians, ancient and modern. It is first spoken 
of as used for cement by the builders in the plain 
of Shinar, or Babylonia (Gen. xi. 3). The bitumen 
pits in the vale of Siddim are mentioned in the an- 
cient fragment of Canaanitish history (Gen. xiv. 
10); and the ark of papyrus in which Moses was 
placed was made impervious to water by a coating 
of bitumen and pitch (Ex. ii. 3). Herodotus (i. 
179) tells us of the bitumen found at ls, a town 
of Babylonia, eight days’ journey from Babylon. 
The captive Eretrians (Her, yi. 119) were sent by 
Darius to collect asphaitum, salt, and oil at Ar- 
dericca, a place two hundred and ten stadia from 
Susa, in the district of Cissia, The town of Is was 
situated on a river, or small stream, of the same 
name which flowed into the Euphrates, and carried 
down with it the Inmps of bitumen, which was 
pari in the building of Babylon. Ammianus Mar- 

inus (xxiii. 6, §23) tells us that Babylon was 


built with bitumen by Semiramis. The town of Is, 
mentioned by Herodotus, is without doubt the mo 
dern Hit or Heet, on the west or right bank of the 
Euphrates, and four days’ journey, N.W,, or rathe: 
W.N.W., of Bagdad. The priucipal bitumen pit at 
Heet, says Mr. Rich, has two sources, and is divided 
by a wall in the centre, on one side of which bite- 
men bubbles up, and on the other the oil o: naphtha. 
Sir R. K. Porter observed “ that bitumen was 
chiefly contined by the Chaldean builders, to the 
foundations, and lower parts of their edifices: ter 
the purpose of preventing the ill effects of water.” 
‘The use of bitumen appears to have beeu confined 
to the Babylonians, for at Nineveh, Mr. Layard 
observes, “ bitumen and reeds were not employed 
to cement the layers of bricks, as at Babylon; al- 
though both materials are to be found in abundance 
in the immediate vicinity of the city.” The bitt- 
men of the Dead Sea is described by Strato, Ju- 
sephus, and Pliny. Strabo (xvi. p. 763) gives. an 
account of the volcanic action by which the bottom 
of the sea was disturbed, and the bitumen throws 
to the surface. It was at first liquefied by tee 
heat, and then changed into a thick viscous sul- 
stance by the cold water of the sea, on the suriace 
of which it floated in Jumps. The Arabs cf the 
neighbourhood have perpetuated the story of its 
formation as given by Strabo, Dr. Thomson tells 
us that they still call the bitumen pits by the nanie 
bidret hiimmar, which strikingly resembles the Heb, 
bedréth chémar of Gen. xiv. 10. Strabo sys that 
in Babylonia boats were made of wicker-work, a4 
then covered with bitumen to keep out the wate? 
(xvi. p. 743). 

Sling. The sling has been in all ages the fie 
vourite weapon of the shepherds of Syria (1 aa 
xvii. 40), and hence was adopted by the Lae 
army, as the most effective weapon for light-arne 
troops. The Benjamites were particularly ont 
their use of it (Judg. xx. 16; comp. t Chron. si?" 
It was advantageously used in attacking and decennl- 
ing towns (2 K. iii. 35), and in skirmishing. Omer 
eastern nations availed themselves of it, as DY 
Syrians (1 Mace. ix. 11), who also invented ae 
of artificial sling (1 Mace. vi. 51). The ama 
tion of the weapon hardly needs descriptions = 
consisted of a couple of strings of sinew or «mK 























































Egyptian Slingers. (Witkinson.) 


fibrous substance, attached to a Tea he 
= the stone in the centre, whi — oe 
caph, i.e. pan (1 Sam. Sxv- 29): ¢ the stoue 
swung once or twice round the head, and *™ 

was then discharged by letting 8° one 0 
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Sling-stones were selected for their smoothness (1 | 
Sam. xvii. 40), and were recognised as one of the 
ordinary munitions of war (2 Chr. xxvi, 14). In 
action the stones were either carried in a bag round 
the neck (1 Sam. xvii. 40), or were heaped up at 
the feet of the combatant. 

Smith: The work of the smith, together with 
an account of his tools, is explained in HANDICRAFT. 
‘A description of a smith’s workshop is given in’ 
Ecelus, xxxviii. 28. 

Smyr'na, The city to which allusion is made 
in Revelation ii. 8-11, was founded, or at least the 
design of founding it was entertained, by Alexander 
the Great soon after the battle of the Granicus. 
It was situated twenty stades from the city of the 
same name, which after a long series of wars with 
the Lydians had been finally taken and sacked by, 
Halyattes. The rich lands in the neighbourhood 
were cultivated by the inhabitants, scattered in 
villages about the country, for a period which 
Strabo, speaking roundly, calls 400 years. The 
descendants of this population were reunited in the 
new Smyrna, which soon became a wealthy and 
important city. It seems not impossible, that just 
‘as St. Paul’s ‘illustrations in the Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians are derived from the Isthmian games, so 
the message to the Church in Smyrna contains allu- 
sions to the ritual of the pagnn mysteries which 
prevailed in that city. In the time of Strabo the 
ruins of the Old Smyrna still existed, and were par- 
tilly inhabited, but the new city was one of the 
most beautiful in all Asia. The streets were laid 
out as near as might be at right angles; but an 
unfortunate oversight of the architect, who forgot 
to make underground drains to carry off the storm 
rains, occasioned the flooding of the town with the 
filth and retuse of the streets. ‘There was a large 
public library there, and also a handsome building 
surrounded with porticoes which served as a mu- 
seum. It was consecrated as a heroiim to Homer, 
whom the Smyrnaeans claimed as a countryman. 
There was also an Odeum, and a temple of the 
Olympian Zeus, with whose cult that of the Roman 
emperors was associated. Olympian games were 
celebrated here, and excited great interest. Smyrna 
under the Romans was the seat of a conventus juri- 
dicus, whither law cases were brought from the 
citizens of Magnesin on the Sipylus, and also from 
a Macedonian colony settled in the same country 
under the name of Hyrcani. 

Snail. The representative in 
Hebrew words shabliil and chémet. 1, Shablit 
occurs only in Ps. lviii. 9 (8 A.V.). The render- 
ing of the A.V. (“snail”) is supported by the 
authority of many of the Jewish Doctors, and is 
probably correct. The term Shabliid would denote ; 
either an Linax or a Helix, which are particularly 
noticenble for the slimy track they leave behind 
them. .2. Chémet occurs only as the name of some 
unclean animal in Lev. xi. 30. The LXX. and 
Vulg. understand some kind of Lizard by the 
term; the Arabic versions of Erpenius and Saadias 
give the Chameleon as the animal intended. Per- 
haps some kind of lizard may be intended, as the 
two most important old versions conjecture. 

Snow. ‘The historical books of the Bible contain 
only two notices of snow actually falling (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 20; 1 Mace. xiii. 22), but the allusions in 
the poetical books are so numerous that there can 
be no doubt as to its being an ordinary occurrence 
in the winter months (Ps. cxlvii. 16, exlviii. 8). | 
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The snow lies deep in the ravines of the highest 
ridge of Lebanon until the summer is far advanced, 
and indeed never wholly disappears; the suminit 
of Hermon also perpetually glistens with fiozen 
snow. From these sources probably the Jews ob- 
tained their supplies of ice for the purpose of cooliny 
their beverages in summer (Prov. xxv. 13). The 
liability to snow must of course vary considerably in 
a country of such varying altitude as Palestine, At 
Jerusalem snow often falls to the depth of a foot or 
more in January and February, but it seldom lies. 
At Nazareth it falls more frequently and deeply, 
and it has been observed to fall even in the mari- 
time plain of Joppa and about Carmel. 

80, “So king of Egypt’ is once mentioned in 
the Bible. Hoshea, the last king of Israel, evidently 
intending to become the vassal of Egypt, sent mes- 
sengers to him and made no present, as had been 
the yearly custom, to the king of Assyria (2 Kings 
xvii. 4). So has been identified by different writers. 
with the first and second kings of the Ethiopian 
XXVth dynasty, called by Manetho, Sabakén (She- 
bek), and Sebichds (Shebetek). The accession of 
Teharka, or ‘Tirhakah, was perhaps B.C. 695. If 
we assign 24 years to the two predecessors, the 
commencement of the dynasty would be B.C. 719. 
But it is not certain that their reigns were con- 
tinuous. If we adopt the earlier dates, So must cor- 
respond to Shebek, if the later, perhaps to Shebetek ; 
but if it should be found that the reign of Tirhakah 
is dated too high, the former identification might still 
be held. From Egyptian sources we know nothing 
more of Shebek than that he conquered and put te 
death Bocchoris, the sole king of the XXI Vth dy- 
nasty, as we learn from Manetho’s list, and that he 
continued the monumental works of the Egyptian 
kings. The standard inscription of Sargon in his 
palace at Khursabad states, according to M. Oppert. 
that after the capture of Samaria, Hanon king of 
Gaza, and Sebech sultiin of Egypt, met the king of 
Assyria in battle at Rapih (Raphia), and were de- 
feated. Sebech disappeared, but Hanoa was captured. 

Soap. The Hebrew term bérith is a general 
term for any substance of cleansing qualities. As, 
however, it appears in Jer. ii. 22, in contradistine- 
tion to nether, which undoubtedly means ‘‘ natron,” 
or mineral alkali, it is fair to infer that bdrith refers 
to vegetable alkali, or some kind of potash, which 
forms one of the usual ingredients in our soap. 
Numerous plants, capable of yielding alkalies, exist 
in Palestine and the surrounding countries; we 
may notice one named /ubcibeh (the salsola kali of 
botanists) found near the Dead Sea, the ashes of 
which are called el-Auii from their strong alkaline 
properties, the Ajram, found near Sinai, which when 
pounded serves as i substitute for soap. Modern 
travellers have also noticed the Saponaria officinalis 
and the Mesembryanthemum nodiflorun, both pos- 
sessing alkaline properties, as growing in Palestine. _ 

So'cho, 1 Chr. iv. 18. Probably the town of 
Socoh in Judab, though which of the two cannot 
be ascertained. 

So'choh. Another form of the name which is 
more correctly given in the A. V. as SOCOH. The 
present one occurs in 1 K. iv. 10, and is therefore 
probably, though not certainly, Socoh 1. 

Bo'coh. The name of two towns in the tribe of 
Judah. 1. In the district of the Shefelah (Josh. 
xv. 35). It isa member of the same group with 
Jarmuth, Azekah, Shaaraim, &c. The same re- 
lative situation is implied in the other passages 10 
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which the place is mentioned (1 Sam. xvii. 1; 
2 Chr. xi. 7, xxviii, 18). In the time of Euse- 
dius and Jerome (Onomast. “Soccho”) it bore 
the name of Socchoth, and Jay between 8 and 9 
Roman miles from Eleutheropolis, on the road to 
Jerusalem. Dr. Robinson’s identification of Socoh 
with csh-Shuweikeh in the western part of the 
mountains of Judah is very probable. It lies about 
1 mile to the north of the track from Beit Jibrin 
to Jerusalem, between 7 and 8 English miles from 
the former. From this village probably came 
‘+ Antigonus of Soco,” who lived about the com- 
mencement of the 3rd century B.c.—-2. Also a town 
of Judah, but in the mountain district (Josh. xv. 
48). It has been discovered by Dr. Robinson in 
the Wudy-el-Khalil, about 10 miles S.W. of He- 
bron ; bearing, like the other Socoh, the name of 
esh Shiaceikeh. 

So'di. ‘The father of Gaddiel, the spy selected 
from the tribe of Zebulun (Num, sili. 10). 

Sod'om. One of the most ancient cities of Syria. 
It is commonly mentioned in connexion with Go- 
morrah, but also with Admah and Zeboim, and on 
one occasion (Gen, xiv.) with Bela or Zoar. Sodom 
was evidently the chief town in the settlement. 
The four are first named in the ethnological records 
of Gen, x. 19, as belonging to the Canaanites. The 
next mention of the name of Sodom (Gen. xiii. 10- 
13) gives more certain indication of the position of the 
city. Abram and Lot are standing together between 
Bethel and Ai (ver. 3), taking, as any spectator 
from that spot may still do, a survey of the land 
around and below them. Eastward of them, and 
absolutely at their feet, lay the “circle of Jordan.” 
‘The whole circle was one great oasis—‘“ a garden 
of Jehovah” (ver. 10). In the midst of the garden 
the four cities ot’ Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and 
Zeboim appear to have been situated. It is neces- 
sary to notice how absolutely the cities are identi- 
tied with the district. In the subsequent account 
of their destruction (Gen. xis’) the topographical 
terms are employed with all the precision which is 
characteristic of such early times. The mention of 
the Jordan is conclusive as to the situation of the 
district, for the Jordan ceases where it enters 
the Dead Sea, and can have no existence south of 
that point. We have seen what evidence the ear- 
liest records afford of the situation of the five cities, 
Let us now see what they say of the nature of that 
catastrophe by which they are related to have been 
destroyed. It is described in Gen. xix. as a shower 
of brimstone and fire from Jehovah, from the skies. 
However we may interpret the words of the earliest 
narrative one thing is certain, that the lake was 
not one of the agents in the catastrophe. Nor is it 
implied in any of the later passages in which the 
destruction of the cities is referred to throughout 
the Scriptures. Quite the contrary. Those pas- 
sages always speak of the district on which the 
cities once stood, not as submerged, but, as still 
visible, though desolate and uninhabitable. In 
agreement with this is the statement of Josephus, 
and the accounts of heathen writers,as Strabo and 
Tacitus; who, however vague their statements, are 
evidently under the belief that the district was not 
under water, and that the remains of the towns 
were still to be seen. From all these passages, 
nee much is obscure, two things seem clear. 

- That Sodom and the rest of the cities of the 
plain of Jordan stood on the north of the Dead Sea. 
~. That neither the cities nor the district were 
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submerged by the lake, but that the aties were 
overthrown and the land spoiled, and that it may 
still be seen in its desolate condition. When, how- 
ever, we tarn to more modern views, we discover a 
remarkable variance from these conclusions. 1. The 
opinion long current, that the five cities were sub- 
merged in the lake, and that their remains—walls, 
columns, and capitals—might be still discerned 
below the water, hardly needs refutation after the 
distinct statement and the constant implication of 
Scripture. But—2. A more serious departure from 
the terms of the ancient history is exhibited in the 
prevalent opinion that the cities stood at the south 
end of the Lake. This appears to have been the 
belief of Josephus and Jerome. It seems to hare 
been universally held by the mediseval historians 
and pilgrims, and it is adopted by modern topogr- 
phers, probably without exception. There are se- 
veral grounds for this belief; but the main poiat 
on which Dr. Robinson rests his argument is the 
situation of Zoar, (a.) “ Lot,” says he, “ fled to 
Zoar, which was near to Sodom; and Zoar lay 
almost at the southern end of the present sea, pro 
bably in the mouth of the Wady Kerak. (bs) Ane 
other consideration in favour of placing the citiesat 
the southern end of the lake is the existence of similar 
names in that direction. (c.) A third argument, 
and perhaps the weightiest of the three, is the ei 
istence of the salt mountain at the south of the 
lake, and its tendency to split off in columnar 
masses, presenting a rude resemblance to the humaa 
form. But it is by no means certain that salt does 
not exist at other spots round the lake. It thus 
appears that on the situation of Sodom no ard 
factory conclusion can at present be come to. 
the one hand the narrative of Genesis seems re 
positively that it lay at the northern of : 
Dead Sea. On the other hand the long-coatiny 
tradition and the names of existing spots ae 
pronounce with almost equal positaveness 
was at its southern end. Of the catastrophe ¥ 
destroyed the city and the district of Sodom . cn 
hardly hope ever to form a satisfactory concep on 
Some catastrophe there Resa ong ie r 
what secondary agencies, besides hre, 

in the se omplhiathl of the punishment cane 
safely determined in the almost total a jg 
exact scientific description of the natural featu 
of the ground round the lake. It was © 
supposed that the overthrow of Sodom Mer ce 
by the convulsion which formed the } ss Hi 
This theory is stated by Dean Milman in ann 
tory of the Jeus (i. 19, 16) with great ae see 
clearness, But the changes which occa Tal 
the limestone strata of Syria were split by the basia 
fissure which forms the Jordan Valley and the 

of the Salt Lake, must not only have Peal 
at a time long anterior to the period © Oks 
but must have been of such a nature and ie ae 
scale as to destroy all animal life far zi 
Since the knowledge of these facts has ae 

old theory untenable, a new one has se ea 
by Dr. Robinson. ‘ That the fertile ae 

in part occupied by the southern bay ly aia nt 
the peninsula; and that, by some pn i 
tastrophe of nature connected with se of thi 
destruction of the cities, either the s the lke 
plain was scooped out, or the oar : 
heaved up so as to cause the eres sane 
and cover permanently a larger tract t 

To this very ingenious theory 
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be taken. (1.) ‘The “plain of the Jordan,” in| the Shilonite, active at the close of the reign, alive 
which the cities stood (as has been stated) can| some time after Jeroboam’s accession, we may 
hardly have been at the south end of the lake; and | ascribe the short record of the sin of Solomon, and 
‘2.) The geological portion of the theory does not | of the revolution to which he himself had so largely 
appear to agree with the facts. The whole of the contributed (1 K. xi.). From the Book of the Acts 
lower end of the Jake, including the plain which | of Solomon came probably the miscellaneous facts 
borders it on the south, has every appearance not | as to the commerce and splendour ot his reign (1 K. 
of having been lowered since the formation of the | ix. 10-x. 29). (3), Besides the direct history of 
valley, but of undergoing a gradual process of filling the O. ‘I’. we may find some materials for the life 
up. But in fact the narrative of Gen, xix. neither | of Solomon in the books that bear his name, and in 
states nor implies that any convulsion of the earth | the Psalms which are referred, on good crounds, to 
occurred. The word Adphac, rendered in the A. V.| his time, Ps. ii., xlv., Ixxii., cxxvii. (4). Other 
“overthrow,” is the only expression which sug- materials are but very scanty. The history of Jo- 
gests such a thing. If it were possible to speculate sephus is, for the most part, only a loose and inac- 
on materials at once so slender and so obscure as| curate paraphrase of the O. T. narrative. In him, 
are furnished by that narrative, it would be more| and in the more erudite among early Christian 
consistent to suppose that the actual agent in the} writers, we tind some fragments of older history 
ignition and destruction of the cities had been of | not without their value, extracts from archives 
the nature of a tremendous thunderstorm accom- | alleged to exist at Tyre in the first century of the 
panied by a discharge of meteoric stones. The name | Christian era, and from the Phoenician histories of 
Sedém has been interpreted to mean “ burning.” | Menander and Dius, from Eupolemos, from Alex- 
This is possible, though it is not at all certain. }| ander Polyhistor, Menander, and Laitus. (5.) The 
Fiirst connects it with a root meaning to enclose or | legends of Jater Oriental literature will claim a 
fortify. In fact, like most archaic names, it may, | distinct notice.—1II, Education.—(1). The student 
by a little ingenuity, be made to mean almost any- of the lite of Solomon must take as his starting- 
thing, The miserable fate of Sodom and Gomorrah | point the circumstances of his birth. He was the 
is held up as a warning in numerous passages of the child of David’s old age, the last-born of all his sons 
‘Old and New Testaments (2 Pet. ii. 6; Jude 4-7; (1 Chr. iii. 5). The feelings of the king and of his 
Mark vi. 11). prophet-guide expressed themselves in the names 

Sod‘oma. Rom. ix. 29. In this place alone the| with which they welcomed his birth. ‘The yearn- 
Authorized Version has followed the Greek and} ings of the ‘man of war,” who “ had shed much 
‘ Vulgate form of the well-known name Sono. blood,” tor a time of peace, now led him to give to 

Sod‘omites. ‘This word does not denote the in-| the new-born infant the name of Solomon (Shé- 
habitants of Sodom (except only in 2 Esdr. vii. 36) Joméh = the peaceful one), Nathan, with a marked 
or their descendants; but it is employed in the reference to the meaning of the king’s own name 
A. V. of the Old Testament for those who practised | (=the darling, the beloved one), takes another 
as a religious rite the abominable and unnatural | form of the same word, and joins it, after the 
vice from which the inhabitants of Sodom and Go- | growing custom of the time, with the name of Je- 
morrah have derived their lasting infamy. It occurs| hovah. (2). The three influences which must have 
in Deut. xxiii. 17; 1 K. xiv. 24, xv. 12, xxii. 46 5] entered most largely into the education of Solomon 
3K. xxiii, 7; and Job xxxvi. 14 (margin). The] were those of his father, his mother, and the teacher 
Hebrew word Avadesh is said to be derived from a| under whose charge he was placed from his earliest 
root kadash, which (strange as it may appear) infancy (2 Sam. xii. 25). (3). The fact just stated, 
means “ pure,” and thence “holy.” “ This dreadful | that a prophet-priest was made the special in- 
‘consecration,’ or rather desecration, was spread in | structor, indicates the king’s earnest wish that this 
different forms over Phoenicia, Syria, Phrygia, As-| child at least should be protected against the evils 
syria, Babylonia. Ashtaroth, the Greek Astarte, which, then and afterwards, showed themselves in 
was its chief object.” his elder sons, and be worthy of the name he bore. 

Sodomi'tish Sea, the, 2 Esd. v. 7; meaning the | At first, apparently, there was no distinct purpose 
Dead Sea. to make him his heir. Absalom is still the king’s 

Sol'omon. I. Name.—The changes of pronun- | favourite son (2 Sam. xiii. 37, xviii, 33)—is looked 
ciation are worth noticing. We lose something of | on by the people as the destined successor (2 Sam. 
the dignity of the name when it passes from the xiv. 13, xv. 1-6). . The death of Absalom, when 
measured stateliness of the Hebrew to the anapaest | Solomon was about ten years old, left the place 
of the N.'T., or the tribrach of our common speech. vacant, and David pledged his word in secret to 
It appears, though with an altered sound, in the | Bathsheba that he, and no other, should be the heir 
Arabic Suleimaun.—II. Materials —(1.) The com- (1 K. i. 13), The words which were spoken some- 
parative scantiness of historical data for a life of | what later, express, doubtless, the purpose which 
Solomon is itself significant. While that of David | guided him throughout (1 Chr. xxviii. 9, 20). His 
occupies 1 Sam. xvi.-xxxi,, 2 Sam. i.-xxiv., 1 K. i. | son’s life should not be as his own had been, one of 
ii, 1 Chr, xxix. that of Solomon fills only the | hardships and wars, dark crimes and passionate re- 
eleven chapters 1 K. i.-xi., and the nine 2 Chr. i.-ix. | pentance, but, from first to last, be pure, blame-. 
The writers give extracts only from larger works | less, peaceful, fulfilling the ideal of glory and of 
which were before them, “The book of the Acts of'| righteousness, after which he himself had vainly 
Solomon” (1 K. xi. 41); ‘The book of Nathan | striven. The glorious visions of Ps, Ixxii., may be 
the prophet, the book of Ahijah the Shilonite, the | looked on as the prophetic expansion of those hopes 
visions of Iddo the seer” (2 Chr. ix. 29). (2). We| of his old age. So fay, all was well, But we may 
shall probably not be far wrong in thinking of | not iguore the fact, that the later years of David's 
Nathan as having written the account of the acces- life presented a change for the worse, as well as for 
sion of Solomon and the dedication of the Temple | the better. The liturgical element of religion be- 
(1 K, i-viii 66, 2 Chr. i.-viii, 15). To Ahijah | comes, after the first passionate out-pouring 0: 
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was, in the eyes of the men of his own time, 
“ tairer than the children of men,” the face “ bright 
and ruddy” as his tather’s (Cant. v. 10; 1 Sam, 
xvii, 42), bushy locks, dark as the raven's wing, 
yet not without a golden glow, the eyes soit as 
“the eves of doves,” the “ countenance as Lebanon, 
excellent as the cedars,” “the chiefest among teu 
thousand, the altogether lovely’” (Cant. v. 9-16), 
Add to this all gifts of a noble, far-reaching intellect, 
large and ready sympathies, a playful and genial 
humour, the lips ‘full of graco,” thesoul “ anointed” 
as “with the oil of gladness” (Ps. xlv.), and we 
may form some notion of what the king was like in 
that dawn of his golden prime, (3.) The histor- 
ical starting-point of the Song of Songs just spoken 
of connects itself, in all probability, with the eurlies 
facts in the history of the new reign. The nar- 
rative, as told in 1 K. ii., is nota little perplexiug. 
Bathsheba, who had before stirved up David agunst 
Adonijah, now appears as interceding for him, beg: 
ging that Abishag the Shunamite, the virgin concu- 
bine of David, might be given him as a wile, So- 
lomon, who till then had professed the profoundest 
reverence for his mother, his willingness to graut 
her anything, suddenly flashes into fiercest wrath 
at this, The petition is treated as par of a cote 
spiracy in which Joab and Abiathar are sharers 
Benaiah is once more called in. Adonijah is put to 
death at once. Joab is slain even within the pre 
cincts of the ‘Tabernacle, to which he had fled as an 
asylum. Abiathar is deposed, and exiled, sent bie 
lite of poverty and shame (1 Kh. ii. 31-38), and 
high-priesthood transferred to another family more 
yeady than he hnd been to pass from the old onde: 
to the new. Soon afterwards an opportunity 18 
thrown in his way of getting rid of one, who 
been troublesome before, and might be troublesome 
again. He presses the letter of a compact against 4 
man who by his infatuated disregard of it ee 
given over to destruction (1 K. ii. 36-41). “Vn « 
punishes his father’s enemies, he also shows ki 
ness tothe friends who had been faithful to ah 
Chimham, the son of Barzillai, apparently pai 
an inheritance near the city of David (2 wn 7 ul 
31-403 1K. ii, 7) V. Foreign Policy.—\'+) 
the data for a continuous history that we have are 
(a.) The duration of the reigns 40 lhe Ter pe 
xi. 42). (b.) The commencement of the aus 
in the 4th, its completion in the 11th yer ae 
reign (1 K. vi. 1, 37 38). (¢.) Ther 
ment of his own palace in the 7th, tts rae : 
in the 20th year (1 K, vii. 15 2 CW Oe 
(d.) The conquest of Hamath-Zobah, an cath ot 
sequent foundation of cities in the 1eg!08 - 
Palestine after the 20th year (2 | I be hetter 
With materials so scanty as these, tt WT will best 
to group the chief facts in an onder wht wel 
enable us to appreciate their eee of the 
Egypt. The first act of the foreign Ce svat 
new yeign must have been to most Israelites 8 
startling one. He made affinity wi 

king of Egypt, by marrying his 
iii.1). The immediate results were eet vc er ® 
able enough. ‘The new quech bro inst Which 
a dowry the frontier-city of Gezer, aga aad as si 
as threatening the tranquillity of Israely nites, PI 
possessed by a remnant of the old page aj with 
ruoh had led his armies. She was ae reas will 
all honour. A separate and stately pA > of David 
tor her, before long, outside ae “ssue of the 
(2 Chr. viii. 11). (3.) The ultimate 


Ps. li., unduly predominant, We cannot rest in the 
beliet’ that his influence over his son’s character was 
one exclusively for good, (4). In Eastern countries, 
and under a system of polygamy, the son is more 
dependent, even than elsewhere, on the character 
of the mother. Nothing that we know of Bath- 
sheba leads us to think of her as likely to mould 
her son’s mind and heart to the higher forms of 
goodness. (5.) What was likely to be the infinence 
of the prophet to whose care the education of Solo- 
mon was confided 2? We know, beyond all doubt, 
that he could speak bold and faithful words when 
they were needed (2 Sam, vii. 1-17, xii. 1-14). 
But this power, belonging to moments or messages 
of special inspiration, does not involve the permanent 
possession of a clear-sighted wisdom, or of aims 
uniformly high; and we in vait search the Inter 
years of David’s reign for any proof of Nathan's 
activity for good. (6). Under these influences the 
boy grew up. At the age of ten or eleven he must 
have passed through the revolt of Absalom, and 
shared his father’s exile (2 Sam. xv. 16). He 
would be taught all that priests, or Levites, or pro- 
phets had to teach. The growing intercourse of 
Israel with the Phoenicians would lead naturally to 
a wider knowledge of the outlying world and its 
wonders than had fallen to his father’s Jot. Ad- 
mirable, however, as all this was, a shepherd-life, 
like his father’s, furnished, we may believe, a better 
education for the kivgly calling (Ps. Ixxviii. 70, 71). 
—IV. Accession.—(1.) The teebleness of David's 
old age led to an attempt which might have de- 
prived Solomon of the throne his father destined 
for him. Adonijah, next in order of birth to Ab- 
salom, like Absalom * was a goodly man” (1 K. 
i. 6), in full maturity of years, backed by the oldest 
of the king's friends and counsellors. Following 
in the steps of Absalom, he assumed the kingly 
state of a chariot and a bodyguard; and David, 
more passive than ever, looked on in silence. At 
last a time was chosen fur openly proclaiming him 
as king. A solemn feast at EN-ROGEL was to in- 
augurate the new reign, All were invited to it 
but those whom it was intended to displace. It 
was necessary for those whose interests were endan- 
gered to take prompt measures. Bathsheba and 
Nathan took counsel together. ‘The king was re- 
minded of his oath, Solomon went down to GIHON, 
and was proclaimed and anointed king, ‘The shouts 
of his followers fell on the startled ears of the 
guests at Adonijah’s banquet. One by one they 
rose and departed. The plot had failed. A few 
months more, and Solomon found himself, by his 
tither’s death, the sole occupant of the throne. 
(2.) The position to which he succeeded was unique. 
Never before, and never after, did the kingdom of 
Isracl take its place among the great monarchies of 
the Enst. Large treasures accumulated through 
many years were at his disposal. The people, with 
the exception of the tolerated worship in high places, 
were true servants of Jehovah. Knowledge, art, 
music, poetry, had received a naw impulse, and 
Were moving on with rapid steps, to such perfection 
as the age and the race were capable of attaining. 
Of Solomon’s personal appearance we have no direct 
description, as we have of the earlier kings. ‘There 
are, however, materials for filling up the gap. 
Whatever higher mystic meaning may be latent in 
Ps. xlv., or the Song of Songs, we are all but com- 
pelled to think of them as having had, at least, a 
historical starting-point. T hey tell us of one who 
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alliance showed that it was hollow and impolitic. 
‘There may have been a revolution in Egypt. There 
was at any rate a change of policy. There, we 
may believe, by some kind of compact, expressed or 
understood, was planned the scheme which led first 
to the rebellion of the Ten Tribes, and then to the 
attack of Shishak on the weakened and dismantled 
kingdom of the son of Solomon. (4.) Tyre. The 
alliance with the Phoenician king rested on a some- 
what different footing. It had been part of David’s 
policy from the beginning of his reign. Hiram 
had been “ever a lover of David.” He, or his 
grandtather, had helped him by supplying materials 
and workmen for his palace. As soon as he heard 
ot Solomon’s accession he sent ambassadors to salute 
him, A correspondence passed between the two 
kings, which ended in a treaty of commerce. The 
opening of Joppa as a port created a new coasting- 
trade, and the materials from Tyre were conveyed 
to it on floats, and thence to Jerusalem (2 Chr. ii. 
16). In return for these exports, the Phoenicians 
were only too glad to receive the corn and oil of 
Solomon’s territory. (5.) ‘The results of the alli- 
ance did not end here. Now, for the first time in 
the history of Israel, they entered on a career as a 
commercial people. They joined the Phoenicians 
in their Mediterranean voyages to the coasts ot Spain. 
Solomon’s possession of the Edomite coast enabled 
him to open to his ally a new world of commerce. 
The ports of Elath and Ezion-geber were filled with 
ships of Tarshish, merchant-ships, manned chiefly 
by Phoeniciavs, but built at Solomon's expense, 
which sailed down the Aelanitic Gulf of the Red 
Sea, on to the Indian Ocean, to Jands which had 
before been hardly known even by name. (6.) Ac- 
cording to the statement of the Phoenician writers 
quoted by Josephus (Ant, viii. 5, §3), the iter- 
course of the two kings had in it also something of 
the sportiveness and treedom of friends, ‘They de- 
lighted to perplex each other with hard questions, 
and laid wagers as to their power of answering 
them. The singular fragment of history inserted 
in 1 K, ix, 11-14, recording the cession by Solomon 
of sixteen cities, and Hiram’s dissatisfaction with 
hem, is perhaps connected with these imperial 
wagers. (7.) These were the two most important 
alhances. The absence of any reference to Babylon 
and Assyria, and the fact that the Euphrates was 
recognised as the boundary of Solomon's kingdom 
(2 Chr, ix. 26), suggest the inference that the Me- 
sepotamian monarchies were, at this time compara- 
tively feeble. Other neighbouring nations were 
content to pay annual tribute in the form of gilts 
(2 Chr. ix. 24), (8.) The survey of the infuence 
exercised by Solomon on surrounding nations would 
be incomplete if we were to pass over that which was 
more directly personal—the fame of his glory and 
his wisdom. Wherever the ships of Tarsnish went, 
they carried with them the report, losing nothing 
in its passage, of what their crews had seen and 
heard, The journey of the queen of Sheba, though 
from its circumstances the most conspicuous, did 
not stand alone. Ske had heard of the wisdom of 
Solomon, and connected with it “ the name of Je- 
hovah” (1 K. x. 1). She came with hard ques- 
tions to test that wisdom, and the words just quoted 
may throw light upon their nature. The histo- 
rians of Israel delighted to dwell on her confession 


that the yeality surpassed the fame, ‘the one-half | the Temple 


ck the greatness of thy wisdom was not told me” 
(2 Chr. ix. 6).—<2VI. Internal History.—(1.) We 
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can now enter upon the reign of Solomon, in its 
bearing upon the history of Israel, without the ne- 
cessity of a digression. The first prominent scene 
is one which presents his character in its noblest 
aspect. There were two holy places which divided 
the reverence of the people, the ark and its provi- 
sional tabernacle at Jerusalem, and the original Ta- 
bernacle of the congregation, which, after many 
wanderings, was now pitched at Gibeon. It was 
thought right that the new king should offer solemn 
sacrifices at both. After those at Gibeon there 
came that vision of the night which has in all ages 
borne its noble witness to the hearts of rulers. Not 
for riches, or long life, or victory over enemies, 
would the son of David, then at least true to his 
high calling, feeling himself as “‘a little child” 
in comparison with the vastness of his work, offer 
his supplications, but for a ‘wise and under- 
standing heart,” that he might judge the people. 
The “speech pleased the Lord.” (2.) The wisdom 
asked for was given in large measure, and took 
a varied range. The wide world of nature, anim- 
ate and inanimate, the lives and characters of men, 
lay before him, and he took coguisance of all. 
But the highest wisdom was that wanted for the 
highest work, for governing and guiding, and the 
historian hastens to give an illustration of it. 
The pattern-instance is, in all its circumstances, 
thoroughly Oriental (1 K. iii, 16-28). (3.) But 
the power to rule showed itself not in judging only, 
but in organising. Prominent among the “ princes” 
of his kingdom, i. ¢. officers of his own appointment, 
were members of the priestly order: Azariah the 
son of Zadok, Zadok himself the high-priest, Benaiah , 
the son of Jehoiada as captain of the host, another 
Azariah and Zabud, the sons of Nathan, one over 


‘tha officers who acted as purveyors to the king’s 


household (1 K. iv. 2-5), the other in the more 
contidential character of “ king’s friend.” In addi- 
tion to these there were the two scribes, the king’s 
secretaries, drawing up his edicts and the like, 
Elihoreph and Ahiah, the recorder or annalist of 
the king’s reign, the superintendent of the king's 
house, and household expenses (Is. xxii. 15), in- 
cluding probably the arém. The last in order, at 
once the most indispensable and the most hated, 
was Adoniram, who presided “over the tribute.” 
(4). The last name leads us to the king’s finances. 
The first impression of the facts given us is that of 
abounding plenty. The large quantities of the pre- 
cious metals imported from Ophir and Tarshish 
would speak, to a people who had not learnt the 
jessons of a long experience, of a boundless source of 
wealth (1 K. ix. 28). All the kings and princes 
of the subject-provinces paid tribute in the form of 
gifts, in money and in kind, “at a fixed rate year 
by year” (1 K. x. 25). Monopolies of trade con- 
tributed to the king’s treasury (1 K. x. 28, 29). 
The king’s domain-lands were apparently let out, 
at a fixed annual rental (Cant. viii, 11). All the 
provinces of his own kingdom were bound each in 
turn to supply the king’s enormous household with 
provisions (1 K. iv. 21-23). The total amount 
thus brought into the treasury in gold, exclusive ot 
all payments in kind, amounted to 666 talents 
(1 kK. x. 14). (5.) It was hardly possible, how- 
ever, that any financial system could bear the strain 
of the king’s passion for magnificence. The cost of 
was, it is true, provided for by David's 
savings and the offerings ot the peopie; but even 
while that was building, yet more when it was 
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finished, one structure followed on another with 
ruinous rapidity. All the equipment of his court, 
the “apparel” of his servants, was on the same 
scale, A body-guard attended him, ‘‘ threescore 
valiant men,” tallest and handsomest of the sons of 
Israel. Forty thousand stalls of horses for his 
chariots, and twelve thousand horsemen, made up 
the measure of his magnificence (1 K. iv. 26). As 
the treasury became empty, taxes multiplied and 
monopolies became more irksome. The people com- 
plained, not of the king’s idolatry, but of their 
burdens, of his “grievous yoke” (1 K. xii. 4). 
Their hatred fell heaviest on Adoniram, who was 
over the tribute. (6.) It remains for us to trace 
that other downfall, belonging more visibly, though 
not more really, to his religious life, from the loftiest 
height even to the lowest depth. The building and 
dedication of the Temple ave obviously the repres- 
entatives of the first. All that can be said as to 
its architecture, proportions, materials [TrmPLe], 
and the organisation of the ministering Priests and 
LEVITES, will be found elsewhere. Here it will be 
enough to picture to ourselves the feelings of the 
men of Judah as they watched, during seven long 
years, the Cyclopian foundations of vast stones gra- 
dually rising up and covering the area of the 
threshing-floor of Araunah. Far from colossal in 
its size, it was conspicuous chiefly by the lavish 
use, within and without, of the gold of Ophir and 
Parvaim, Throughout the whole work the tran- 
quillity of the kingly city was unbroken by the 
sound of the workman’s hammer. (7.) We cannot 
ignore the fact that even now there were some 
darker shades in the picture. He reduced the 
“strangers” in the land, the remnant of the Ca- 
naanite races, to the state of helots, and made their 
life “bitter with all hard bondage.” One hundred 
and fifty-three thousand, with wives and children 
in proportion, were torn from their homes and sent 
off to the quarries and the forests of Lebanon (1 K. 
y. 15; 2 Chr. ii. 17, 18). One trace of the special 
servitude of “ these hewers of stone” existed long 
afterwards in the existence of a body of men at- 
tached to the Temple, and known as SOLOMON’Ss 
SERVANTS. (8.) After seven years and a half the 
work was completed, and the day came to which 
all Israelites looked back as the culminating glory 
of their nation. Their worship was now established 
on a scale as stately as that of other nations. The 
ark from Zion, the tabernacle from Gibeon, were nee + The strea 
both removed (2 Chr. v. 5), and brought to the] a blunder us well as religiously & Sil. meds 
new Temple. ‘The choirs of the priests and Levites | of the nation yested on its unity, and its the sen-" 
met in their fullest force, arrayed in white linen. | pended on its faith. Whatever saesear bad fot 
Then, it may be for the first time, was heard the | suous ritual which he introduced may 14% 4 Levites 
noble hymn, “Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and | the great body of the people, the priests vith entite 
be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of] must have looked on the rival worship ewe 
Glory shall come in.” The trumpeters and singers disfavour. The zeal of the crea 98-39). 
were “as one” in their mighty Hallelujah—* O | now kindled into active opposition : current tha 
praise the Lord, for He is good, for His mercy en-| Tke king in vain tried to check ¢ whe 4 tribal 
dureth for ever” (2 Chr. v. 13). The ark was| was setting strong against him. 0 Ephraim 
solemnly placed in its golden sanctuary, and then | jealousies gave signs of renewed vitality. remacy of 
“the cloud,” the “glory of the Lord,” filled. the | was prepared once more to dispute te “UB. hog 
house of the Lord. The two tables of stone, asso- | Judah, needing special control (1 K. sates from 
ciated with the first rude beginnings of the life of | with this weakness within there ont se 

the wilderness, were still, they aud they only, in| without. ‘The king, prematurely “hy great m0" 
the ark which had now so magnificent a shrine | foreseen the rapid breaking up of t 13.) Of the 
. (2 Chr, v. 10). And throughout the whole scene, | narchy to which he had succeeded. (se id 
the person of the king is the one central object, | inner changes of mind and heart wan silent. 
roe re ed with whom even priests and prophets are | with this history Scripture 18 rie eek t bear 
airs subordinate, Abstaining, doubtless, | Something may be learnt from ra py him or 204 

netively priestly acts, such as slaying the | his name, which, whether written Py 


victims and offering incense, he yet appears, even 
more than David did in the bringing up the ark, in 
a liturgical character. From him came the lofty 
prayer, the noblest utterance of the creed of Israel, 
setting forth the distance and the nearness of the 
Eternal God, One, Incomprehensible, dwelling not 
in temples made with hands, yet ruling men, hear- 
ing their prayers, giving them all good things, 
wisdom, peace, righteousness. (9.) The solemn day 
was followed by a week of festival, synchrouising 
with the Feast of Tabernacles, the time of the com- 
pleted vintage. Representatives of all the tribes, 
elders, fathers, captains, proselytes, it may be, from 
the newly-acquired territories in Northern Syria 
(2 Chr. vi. 32, vii. 8),—all were assembled, rejoic- 
ing in the actual glory and the bright hopes of 
Israel. For the king himself then, or at a later 
period (the narrative of 1 K. ix. and 2 Chr. vii. 
leaves it doubtful), there was a strange contrast to 
the glory of that day. He must be taught that 
what he had done was indeed right and good, but 
that it was not all, and might not be permanent. 
Obedience was better than sacrifice, There wasa 
danger near at hand. (10). The danger cam, 
and in spite of the warning the king fell, Before 
long the priests and prophets had to grieve over 
rival temples to Moloch, Chemosh, Ashtaroth, 
forms of ritual not idolatrous only, but cruel, 
dark, impure. This evil came, as the compiler 
of 1 K. xi. 1-8 records, as the penalty of an- 
other. He gave himself to “strange women. He 
found himself involved in a fascination which Ied 
to the worship of strange gods. The starting-point 
and the goul are given us. We are left, from what 
we know otherwise, to trace the process cag 
thing there was perhaps in his very “ largeness 0 
heart,” so far in advance of the traditional know- 
ledge of his age, rising to higher and wider thoughts 
of God, which predisposed him to it. In revs: 
nising what was true in other forms of faith, : 
might lose his horror at what was false. be 
this there may have mingled political motives. U* 
may have hoped, by a policy of toleration, cone 
ciliate neighbouring princes, to attract - aie 
traffic, But probably also there was ano ef 

fluence less commonly taken into account. ; 
wide-spread belief’ of the East in the magic lane 
Solomon is not, it is believed, without its oa 

tion of truth, (11.) Disasters followed before : 
as the natural consequence of what was politically 
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stand in the Canon of the O. T. as representing, 
with profound, inspired insight the successive phases 
of his life; something also from the fact that so 
little remains out of so much, out of the songs, 
proverbs, treatises of which the historian speaks 
(1 K. iv. 32, 33). Excerpta only are given from 
the 3000 Proverbs. Of the thousand and five 
Songs we know absolutely nothing. The poems of 
the Son of David may have been like those of Hafiz. 
The Scribes who compiled the Canon of the O. T. 
may have acted wisely, rightly, charitably to his 
fame, in excluding them. (1:3.) The books that re- 
main meet us, as has been said, as at any rate 
representing the three stages of his life. The Song 
of Songs brings before us the brightness of his 
youth. ‘Then comes in the Book of Proverbs, the 
stage of practical, prudential thought. The poet 
has become the philosopher, the mystic has passed 
into the moralist. But the man passed through 
both stages without being permanently the better 
for either. They were to him but phases of his 
life which he had known and exhausted (Eccl. i., 
ii.), And therefore there came, as in the Con- 
fessions of the Preacher, the great retribution. 
(14.) Here our survey must end. We may not 
enter into the things within the veil, or answer 
either way, the doubting question, Is there any 
hope? It would not be profitable to give references 
to the patristic and other writers who have dealt 
with this subject.—VII. Legends.—(1.) Round 
the facts of the history, as a nucleus, there gathers 
a whole world of fantastic fables, Jewish, Christian, 
Mahometan, refractions, coloured and distorted, ac- 
cording to the media through which they pass, of a 
colossal form. Even in the Targum of Ecclesiastes 
we find strange stories of his character. He and 
the Kabbis of the Sanhedrim sat and drank wine 
together in Jabne. His paradise was filled with 
costly trees which the evil spirits brought him from 
India, He left behind him spells and charms to 
cure diseases and cast out evil spirits. His wisdom 
enabled him to interpret the speech of beasts and 
birds. He knew the secret virtues of gems and herbs. 
He was the inventor of Syriac and Arabian alpha- 
bets. (2.) Arabic imagination took a yet wilder 
flight. After a long struggle with the rebellious 
Afreets and Jinns, Solomon conquered them and 
cast them into the sea. ‘To him belonged the magic 
ring which revealed to him the past, the present, 
and the future. Because he stayed his march at 
the hour of prayer instead of riding on with his 
horsemen God gave him the winds as a chariot, 
and the birds few over him, making a perpetual 
canopy. The visit of the Queen of Sheba furnished 
some three or four romances, (3.) The fame of 
Solomon spread northward and eastward to Persia. 
At Shiraz they. showed the Meder-Sulciman, or 
tomb of Bath-sheba, said that Persepolis had been 
built by the Jinns at his command, and pointed to 
the Takht-i-Suleimann (Solomon’s throne) in proof. 
(4.) As might be expected, the legends appeared in 
their coarsest and basest form in Europe, losing all 
their poetry, the mere appendages of the most 
detestable of Apocrypha, Books of Magic, a Hygro- 
manteia, a Contradictio Salomonis condemned by 
-Gelasius, Incantationes, Clavicula, and the like. 
One pseudonymous work has a somewhat higher 
character, the Psalterium Salomonis, altogether 
Without merit, a mere cento from the Psalms of 
David, but not otherwise offensive.—=VIII. New 


Testament.—We pass from this wild farrago of 
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Jewish and other fables, to that which presents the 
most entire contrast to them. The teaching of 
the N. T. adds nothing to the materials for a life 
of Solomon. It enables us to take the truest mea- 
sure of it. The teaching of the Son of Man passes 
sentence on all that kingly pomp (Matt. vi. 29). 
It was reserved for the true, the later Son of David, 
to fulfil the prophetic yearnings which had gathered 
round the birth of the earlier. He was the true. 


| Sh@léméh, the prince of peace, the true Jedid-jah, 


the well-beloved of the Father. 

Solomon's Porch. [PALace.] 

Solomon’s Servants (CHILDREN oF). (Ezr. 
ii. 56, 58; Neh. vii. 57, 60). ‘The persons thus 
named appear in the lists of the exiles who returned: 
from the Captivity. They occupy all but the lowest 
places in those lists, and their position indicates some 
connexion with the services of the Temple. (1.) 
The name, as well as the order, implies inferiority 
even to the Nethinim. (2.) The starting point ot 
their history is to be found probably in 1 K. v. 13, 
14, ix. 20, 21; 2 Chr. viii. 7,8. Canaanites were 
reduced by Solomon to the helot state, and com- 
pelled to jaboar in the king’s stone-quarries, and 
in building his palaces and cities, (3,) 1 Chr. xxii. 
2 throws some light on their special office. The 
Nethinim were appointed to be hewers of wood’ 
(Josh, ix. 23), and this was enough for the services 
of the Tabernacle. For the construction and re- 
pairs of the Temple another kind of labour was 
required, and the new slaves were set to the work 
of hewing and squaring stones (1 K. v. 17, 18). 
Their descendants appear to have formed a distinct 
order, inheriting probably the same functions and 
the same skill. 

Solomon’s Song. [CANTICLES. ] 

Solomon, Wisdom of. [Wz1spom, Book or.] 

Son. The term “son” is used in Scripture 
language to imply almost any kind of descent or 
succession, as ben shdndh, “son of a year,” i.6. a 
year old, ben kesheth, ‘‘ son of a bow,” i.¢c. an 
arrow. The word bar is often found in N.T. in 
composition, as Bar-timacus. 

Soothsayer. [DiviNaTION.] 

So’pater. ‘Sopater the son of Pyrrhus of Beroea 
was one of the companions of St. Paul on his return 
from Greece into Asia, as he came back from his 
third missionary journey (Acts sx. +). 

Sopher'eth. “ The children of Sophereth ” were 
a family who returned from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel among the descendants of Solomon’s servants 
(Ezr. ii. 55; Neh. vii. 57). 

Sophoni'as. The Prophet ZErHANIAI 
i, 40). 

arcade (DivinaTION.] 

So'rek, the Valley of. A wady in which lay 
the residence of Dalilah (Judg. xvi. 4). It appears 
to have been a Philistine place, and possibly was 
nearer Gaza than any other of the chief Philistine 
cities, since thither Samson was taken after his cap- 
ture at Dalilah’s house. Beyond this there are no 
indications of its position, nor is it mentioned again 
in the Bible. Eusebius and Jerome state that a 
village named Capharsorech was shown in their day 
‘on the north of Eleutheropolis, near the town of 
Saar (or Saraa), i.¢. Zorah, the native place of 
Samson.” 

Sosip'ater. 1. A general of Judas Maccabaeus, 
who in conjunction with Dositheus defeated Timo- 
theus and took him prisoner, c. B.C. 164 (2 Macc. 
xii. 19-24), 2, Kinsman or fellow-tribesman of 
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St. Paul (Rom, xvi. 21). He is probably the same 
person as SOPATER of Bervea. 
Sos'thenes was a Jew at Corinth, who was seized 


12-17), Some have thought that he was a Christian, 


wvid was maltreated thus by his own countrymen, | 


because he was known as a special friend of Panl. 
A better view is, that Sosthenes was one of the 
kigoted Jews; and that “the crowd ” were Greeks 
avho, taking advantage of the indifference of Gallio, 
and ever ready to show their contempt of the Jews, 
turned their indignation against Sosthenes. 
case he must have been the successor of Crispus 
(Acts xviii. 8). Paul wrote the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians jointly in his own name and that 
of a certain Sosthenes whom he terms “ the brother” 
(1 Cor. i. 1). Some have held that he was iden- 


tical with the Sosthenes mentioned in the Acts. If 


this be so, he must have been converted at a later 
period, and have been at Ephesus and not at Corinth, 
when Paul wrote to the Corinthians. The name 
was 2 common one, and but little stress can be laid 
on that coincidence. 

Sos'tratus, « commander of the Syrian garrison 
in the Acraat Jerusalem in the reigu of Antiochus 
:piphanes (c. B.C. 172: 2 Mace. iv. 27, 29). 

Sota'i. The children of Sotal were a family of 
the descendants of Solomon’s servants who returned 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 55; Neh. vii. 57). 

South Ra'moth. One of the places frequented 
vy David and his band of outlaws during the latter 
peut. of Saul’s life (1 Sam, xxx. 27). The towns 
mentioned with it show that Ramoth must have 
lwen on the southern confines of the country—the 
very border of the desert. It is no doubt identical 
with RAMATH OF THE SOUTH. 

Sow. ([Swine.] 

Sower, Sowing. The operation of sowing with 
the hand is one of so simple a character, as to need 
little description. The Egyptian paintings furnish 
many illustrations of the mode in which it was cou- 
dacted. ‘The sower held the vessel or basket con- 
taining the seed, in his left hand, while with his 
right he scattered the seed broadcast. ‘The ‘ draw- 
ing out” of the seed is noticed, as the most charac- 
teristic action of the sower, in Ps. exxvi. 6 (A. V. 
‘precious ”) and Am. ix. 13, In wet soils the 
seed was trodden in by the feet of animals (Is. xxxii. 
20), The sowing season commenced in October and 
continued to the end of February, wheat being put 
in before, and barley after the beginning of January. 
The Mosaic law prohibited the sowing of mixed 
seed (Lev. xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 9. 

Spain. The Hebrews were acquaiuted with the 
position and the mineral wealth of Spain from the 
time of Solomon, whose alliance with the Phoe- 
wricians enlarged the circle of their geographical 
knowledge to a very great extent. The local de- 
signation, Tarshish, representing the Zurtessus of 
the Greeks, probably prevailed until the fame of the 
Zoman wars in that country reached the East, 
when it was superseded by its classical name. The 
Vatin form of this name is vepresented by the 

loravia of 1 Mace. viii. 3 (where, however, some 
copies exhihit the Greek form), and the Greek by 
the Zwavia of Rom. xv. 24, 28. The passages 
cited contain all the Biblical notices of Spain. The 
mere intention of St. Paul to visit Spain implies 
two interesting facts, viz. the establishment of a 
Christian community in that country, and this by 
means of Hellenistic Jews resident there. The 
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early introduction of Christianity into that country 
is attested by Irenaeus (i, 3) and Tertullian (ade. 


' Jud. 7). 
and beaten in the presence of Gallio (see Acts xviii. | 


Sparrow (Heb. tzippér). This Heb. wond occurs 
upwards of forty times in the O. T. In all par 
sages excepting two it is yendered by A. V. indif- 
ferently “bird” or “fowl.” In Ps, Ixxxiv. 3, 
and Ps, ci. 7, A.V. renders it “sparrow.” The 
Greek Erpov@loy («sparrow,” A. V.) occurs twice 
in N. T., Matt. x. 29, Luke xii, 6, 7, where the 
Tzippor, from a root signify- 


netic representation of the call-note of any passerine 
bird. It was reserved for later naturalists to dix 
criminate the immense variety of the smaller birds 
of the passerine order. Excepting in the cases of 
the thrushes and the larks, the natural history of 
Aristotle scarcely comprehends a longer catalogue 
than that of Moses. Yet in few parts of the world 
are the species of passerine birds more numerous ¢r 
more abundant than in Palestine, A very cursory 
survey has supplied a list of above 100 different 
species of this order. Although the common spar- 
row of England (Passer domesticus, L..} does not 
occur in the Holy Land, its place is abundantly 
supplied Ly two very closely sillied Southern species 
(Passer salicicola, Vieill., and Passer cisalpina, 
Tem.). Our English Tree Sparrow (Passer mn 
tanus, L.) is also very common, and may be seen 10 
numbers on Mount Olivet, and also about the sacred 
enclosure of the mosque of Omar. his Is perhaps 
the exact species referred to in Ps. Ixxxiv. 3. Moet 
of our commoner small birds are found in Palestine. 
The starling, chaffinch, greentinch, linnet, goldtiach, 
corn-bunting, pipits, Wackbird, song-thrush, 2 
the various species of wagtail abound. The ba : 
lark (Alauda arborea, 1.), crested lark ( Galena 
cristata, Boie.), Calandra lark (_Melanocoripla 
landra, Bp.), short-toed lark (Culandretla ait 
dactyla, Kaup.), Isabel lark ( Alande h 
Licht.), and various other desert speci¢s, whi fe 
snared in great numbers for the markets, eyes 
more numerous on the southern plains than the sky 
lark in England, Im the olive-yanls, and among 
the brushwood of the hills, the Ortolan buntils 
(Eimberiza hortulana, J..), and: especially Cre 
maer’s bunting (Emberiza cacstd, Cretz.)s sasivel? 
place of our common yellow-hammer, an oF usi i 
northern species. As most of our warblers : 
viadae) are summer migrants, and have ret 
eastern range, it was to be expected that eh ste 
occur in Syria 5 and accordingly upwards 0 ai , ‘aie 
of those on the British list have been yar Sah 
including the robin, redstart, whitethraa . shite 
nightingale, willow-wren, Dartford nae ef yi 
chat, and stonechat. Besides these, te ‘ei 
lists contain fourteen others, more sues Pratl 
of which the most interesting are aba opt 
fantail (Cisticola schoenicola, BR matblet 


(Sylvia melanocephala, Lath.) The chats (Se 


woods, and generally to be seen DP 
the top of a rock or on any large stone. 


SPARROW 


habit it has been conjectured to be the bird alluded 
to in Ps. cii. 7, as ** the sparrow that sitteth alone 
upon the housetop;” but as the rock sparrow, 
though found among ruins, never resorts to inhab- 
ited buildings, it seems more probable that the 
bird to which the psalmist alludes is the blue thrush 
(Petrocossyphus cyaneus, Boie.). It is a solitary 
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Petroeossyphus cyaneus, 


bird, eschewing the society of its own’ species, and 
rarely more than a pair are seen together, Among 
the most conspicuous of the small birds of Palestine 
are the shrikes (Lani), of which the red-backed 
shrike (Lanius collurio, L.) is a familiar example 
in the south of England, but there represented by at 
least five species, all abundantly and generally dis- 
tributed, viz., Enneoctonus rufus, Bp., the wood- 
chat shrike, Lanius meridionalis, L.; L.minor, L.; 
L, personatus, Tem.; and Telephonus cucullatus, 
Gr, There are but two allusions to the singing of 
birds in the Scriptures, Eccles. xii. 4 and Ps. civ. 12. 
As the psalmist is here speaking of the sides of 
streams and rivers, he probably had in his mind 
the bulbul of the country, or Palestine nightingale 
(Ixos xanthopygius, Hempr.), a bird not very far 
removed from the thrush tribe, and a closely allied 
species of which is the true bulbul of Persia and 
India. Small birds were therefore probably as ordin- 
ary an article of consumption among the Israelites 
as they still are in the markets both of the Continent 
and of the East (Luke xii. 6 ; Matt. x. 29). There 
are four or five simple methods of fowling prac- 
tised at this day in Palestine which are probably 
identical with those alluded to in the O. T. The 
simplest, but by no means the least successful, among 
the dexterous Bedouins, is fowling with the throw- 
stick, The only weapon used isa short stick, about 
18 inches long and half an inch in diameter. When 
the game has been discovered, which is generally 
the red-legged great partridge (Caccabis saratilis, 
Mey.), the desert partridge (Ammoperdix Heyt, 
Gr.), or the little bustard (Otis tetrax, L.), the 
stick is hurled with a revolving motion so as to 
strike the legs of the bird as it runs, or sometimes 
at a rather higher elevation, so that when the 
victim, alarmed by the approach of the weapon, 
begins to rise, its wings are struck and it is slightly 
disabled. The fleet pursuers soon come up, and, 


using their burnouses, as a sort of net catch and at 
Coy. D. B. 


| 30, by the use of decoy-birds, 
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' once cut the throat of the game. A more scientific 
| method of fowling is that alluded to in Ecclus. xi. 
Whether falconry 
was ever employed as a mode of fowling or not 
is by no means so clear. At the present day it 
is practised with much care and skill by the 
Arab inhabitants of Syria, though not in Judaea 
proper. 
Sparta (1 Macc. xiv. 16; 2 Macc. v. 9: A. V. 
‘© Lacedaemonians ”). In the history of the Mac- 
cabees mention is made of a remarkable correspond- 
| ence between the Jews and the Spartans, which has 
been the subject of much discussion. The alleged 
facts are briefly these. When Jonathan endeavoured 
ito strengthen his government by foreign alliances 
(c. B.c. 144), he sent to Sparta to renew a friendly 
intercourse which had been begun at an earlier time 
‘between Areus and Onias, on the ground of their 
common descent from Abraham (1 Macc. xii. 5-23). 
| The embassy was favourably received, and after the 
death of Jonathan “the friendship and league” 
‘was renewed with Simon (1 Macc. xiv. 16-23). 
' Several questions arise out of these statements as to 
| (1) the people described under the name Spartans, 
' (2) the relationship of the Jews and Spartans, (3) 
‘the historic character of the events, and (4) the 
persons referred to under the names Onias and 
‘Areus. 1. The whole context of the passage, as 
well as the independent reference to the connexion 
of the “* Lacedaemonians ” and Jews in 2 Mace. v. 
9, seem to prove clearly that the reference is to the 
Spartans, properly so called. 2, The actual rela- 
tionship of the Jews and Spartans (2 Mace. v. 9) is 
an ethnological error, which it is difficult to trace 
to its origin. It is possible that the Jews regarded 
the Spartans as the representatives of the Pelasgi, 
the supposed descendants of Peleg the son of Eber. 
It is certain, from an independent passage, that a 
Jewish colony existed at Sparta at an early time 
(1 Macc. xv. 23). 3, The incorrectness of the 
opinion on which the intercourse was based is ob- 
viously no objection to the fact of the intercourse 
itself. But it is urged that the letters said to have 
been exchanged are evidently not genuine, since they 
betray their fictitious origin negatively by the absence 
of characteristic forms of expression, and positively 
by actual inaccuracies. To this it may be replied 
that the Spartan letters (1 Macc. xii. 20-23; xiv. 
20-23) are extremely brief, and exist only in a 
translation of a translation, so that it is unreason- 
able to expect that any Doric peculiarities should 
have been preserved. On the other hand the ab- 
sence of the name of the second king of Sparta in 
the first letter (1 Mace. xii. 20), and of both kings 
in the second (1 Mace. xiv. 20), is probably to be 
explained by the political circumstances under which 
the letters were written. 4. The difficulty of fix- 
ing the date of the first correspondence is increased 
by the recurrence of the names involved. ‘Two 
kings bore the names Areus, one of .whom reigned 
B.C. 309-265, and the other, his grandson, died ° 
B.C. 257, being only eight years old. T he same 
name was also borne by an adventurer, who occupied 
a prominent position at Sparta, c. B.C. 184. In 
Judaea, again, three high priests bore the name 
Onias, the first of whom held office B.c. 330-309 
‘or 300); the second B.C. 240-226; and the third 
°. B.C. 198-171. Josephus is probably correct in 
fixing the event in the time of Onias Ill. 
Spear. [AgMs.] ; 
Spearmen. The word thus paar in the 
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A.V. of Acts xxiii. 23 is of very rare occurrence, 
and its meaning is extremely obscure. Two hundred 
de~oAdBor formed part of the escort which accom- 
panied St, Paul in the night-march from Jerusalem 
to Caesarea. They are clearly distinguished both 
from the heavy-armed legionaries, who only went 
as far as Antipatris, and from the cavalry, who con- 
tinued the journey to Caesarea. As nothing is said 
of the return of the Sef:oAdBo: to Jerusalem after 
their arrival at Antipatris, we may infer that they 
accompanied the cavalry to Caesarea, and this 
strengthens the supposition that they were irre- 
gular light-armed troops, so lightly armed, indeed, 
as to be able to keep pace on the march with 
mounted soldiers, 

Spice, Spices. Under this head it will be de- 
sirable to notice the following Hebrew words, basadm, 
nécoth, and stmmim. 1, Bdsam, besem, or bosen. 





Balsam of Gilead (Amyris Gileadensis), 


The first-named form of the Hebrew term, which 
occurs only in Cant. v. 1, “I have gathered my 
myrrh with my spice,” points apparently to some 
definite substance, In the other places, with the 
exception perhaps of Cant. i. 13, vi. 2, the words 
refer more generally to sweet aromatic odours, the 
principal of which was that of the balsam, or balm 
of Gilead ; the tree which yields this substance is 
now generally admitted to be the Amyris (Balsamo- 
dendron) opobalsamum ; though it is probable that 
other species of Amyridaceae are included under the 
terms. The identity of the Hebrew name with the 
Arabic Basham or Balasdn, leaves no reason to 
doubt that the substances are identical. The form 
Besem or Bésem, which is of frequent occurrence 
in the O. T., may well be represented by the general 
term of ** spices,” or * sweet odours,” in accordance 
with the renderings of the LXX. and Vulg. The 
balm of Gilead tree grows in some parts of Arabia 
and Africa, and is seldom more than fifteen feet 
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high, with straggling branches and scanty foliage. 
The balsam is chiefly obtained from incisions in the 
bark, but the substance is procured also from the 
green and ripe berries. 2. Nécdth (Gen. xxxwvii, 
25; xliii. 11). The most probable explanation is 
that which refers the word to the Arabic naka‘at, 
i.e. “the gum obtained from the Tragacanth” 
(Astragalus). The gum is a natural exudation from 
the trunk and branches of the plant. It is uncer 
tain whether the word ndcéth in 2 K. xx, 13; Is. 
xxxix. 2, denotes spice of any kind. The A.Y. 
reads in the text ‘* the house of his precious things,” 
the margin gives “spicery.” 3. Sammim, A gen- 
eral term to denote those aromatic substances 
which were used in the preparation of the anointing 
oil, the incense offerings, &c, The spices mentioned 
as being used by Nicodemus for the preparation of 
our Lord’s body (John xix, 89, 40) are “myrth 
and aloes,” by which latter word must be under 
stood, not the aloes of medicine (Aloe), but the 
highly-scented wood of the Aquilaria agallochun, 

Spider. The representative in the A. V. of the 
Hebrew words ‘accabish and semémith, 1, "Acoli 
bish occurs in Job viii. 14, and in Is, lix, 5, There 
is no doubt of the correctness of our translation 
in rendering this word “spider.” 2. Sémémith, 
wrongly translated by the A. V. “ spider” in Prov, 
xxx, 28, the only passage where the word is found, 
has reference, it is probable, to some kind of lizard, 
The lizard indicated is evidently some species of 
Gecko, some notice of which genus of animals i 
given under the article LIZARD. 

Spikenard (Heb. nérd). Of this substance mer 
tion is made twice in the O. T., viz. in Cant. i. 1%, 
iv. 13, 14. The ointment with which our Lord 
was anointed as He sat at meat in Simon's house a 
Bethany consisted of this precious substanet, the 
costliness of which may be inferred from the a 
nant surprise manifested by some of the witness 
the transaction (see Mark xiv. 3-5; John xii. 3,5). 
There is no doubt that sunbul is by Arabian — 
used as the representative of the Greek saris tt 
Wm. Jones has shown. Dr. Royle having ast 


that the jatamansee, one of the Hindu — 
for the sunbul, was annually brought a. 


mountains overhanging the Ganges 
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SPINNING 


rivers down to the plains, purchased some of these 
fresh roots aid planted them in the botanic gardens 
at Saharunpore. This plant, which has been called 
Nardostachus jatamansi by De Candolle, is evid- 
ently the kind of nardos described by Dioscorides 
(i, 6) under the name of yeryyitis, i. ¢. ‘* the 
Ganges nard.”’ 

inning. The notices of spinning in the Bible 
are confined to Ex. xxxv. 25, 26; Matt. vi. 28; 
and Prov. xxxi. 19. The latter passage implies 
(according to the A. V.) the use of the same instru- 
ments which have been in vogue for hand-spinning 
down to the present day, viz. the distaff and 
spindle. The distatf, however, appears to have been 
dispensed with, and the term so rendered means the 
spindle itself, while that rendered “spindle ’’ repres- 
ents the whirl of the spindle, a button of circular 
rim which was affixed to it, and gave steadiness to 
its circular motion. The “ whirl” of the Syrian 
women was made of amber in the time of Pliny. 
The spindle was held perpendicularly in the one 
hand, while the other was employed in drawing out 
the thread. 

Sponge is mentioned only in the N. T. (Matt. 
xxvii. 48; Mark xv.36; John xix. 29). The com- 
mercial value of the sponge was known from very 
early times; and although there appears to be no 
notice of it in the O. T., yet it is probable that it 
was used by the ancient Hebrews, who could readily 
have obtained it good from the Mediterranean. 

Stach'ys. A Christian at Rome, suluted by St. 
Paul in the Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 9). 

Spouse. { MARRIAGE. | 

Stacte (Heb. ndidf), the name of one of the 
sweet spices which composed the holy incense (see 
Ex. xxx. 34). The Heb. word occurs once again 
(Job xxxvi. 27). For the various opinions as to 
what substance is intended by ndtdf, see Celsius 
(Hierobd. i. 529). Bosenmiiller identifies the ndétéf 
with the gum of the storax tree (Styraz officinale), 
but all that is positively known is that it signifies 
an odorous distillation from some plant. 

Standards. [ENsicns.] 

Star of the Wise Men. Until the last few 
years the interpretation of St. Matt. ii. 1-12, b 

eologians in general, coincided in the main wi 
that which would be given to it by any person of 
ordinary intelligence who read the account with due 
attention. Some supernatural light resembling a 
star had appeared in some country (possibly Persia) 
far to the East of Jerusalem, to men who were 
versed in the study of celestial phenomena, convey- 
ing to their minds a su tural impulse to repair 
to Jerusalem, where they would find a new-born 
king. It supposed them to be followers, and pos- 
sibly priests, of the Zend religion, whereby they were 
led to expect a Redeemer in the person of the Jewish 
infant, On arriving at Jerusalem, after diligent 
mquiry and consultation with the priests and learned 
men who could naturally best inform them, they 
are directed to proceed to Bethlehem. The star 
which they had seen in the East re-appeared to 
them and preceded them, until it took up its station 
over the place where the young child was. The 
Whole matter, that is, was supernatural. Latterly, 
however, a very different opinion has gradually be- 
come prevalent upon the subject. The star has 
been displaced from the category of the supernatural, 
and has been referred to the ordinary astronomical 
Phenomenon of a conjunction of the planets Jupiter 
and Saturn. The idea originated with Kepler. In 
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the month of May, B.c. 7, a conjunction of the 
planets Jupiter and Saturn occurred, not far from 
the first point of Aries, the planets rising in Chaldaea 
about 3} hours before the sun. It is said that on 
astrological grounds such a conjunction could not 
fail to excite the attention of men like the Magi. 
Supposing them to have set out at the end of May 
B.C. 7 upon a journey for which the circumstances 
will be seen to require at least seven months, the 
planets were observed to separate slowly until the 
end of July, when their motions becoming retro- 
grade, they again came into conjunction by the end 
of September. At that time there can be ne doubt 
Jupiter would present to astronomers, especially 
in so clear an atmosphere, a magnificent spectacle. 
It was then at its most brilliant apparition, for it 
was at its nearest approach both to the sun and to 
the earth. Not far frost it would be seen its duller 
and much less conspicuous companion Saturn. This 
glorious spectacle continued almost unaltered tor 
several days, when the planets again slowly separ- 
ated, then came to a halt, when, by re-assuming 
a direct motion, Jupiter again approached to a con- 
junction for the third time with Saturn, just as the 
Magi may be supposed to have entered the Holy 
City. And, to complete the fascination of the tale, 
about an hour and a half after sunset, the two 
planets might be seen from Jerusalem, hanging as 
it were in the meridian, and suspended over Bethe 
lehem in the distance. These celestial phenomena 
thus described are, it will be seen, beyond the reach 
of question, and at the first impression they assuredly 
appear to fulfil the conditions of the Star of the 
Magi. The first circumstance which created a sus- 
picion to the contrary, arose from an exaggeration, 
unaccountable for any man having a claim to be 
ranked among astronomers, on the part of Dr. Ideler 
himself, who described the two planets as wearing 
the appearance of one bright but diffused light to 
persons having weak eyes. Not only is this imper- 
fect eyesight inflicted upon the Magi, but it is quite 
certain that, had they possessed any remains of eye- 
sight at all, they could not have failed to see, not a 
single star, but two planets, at the very considerable 
distance of double the moon’s apparent diameter. 

rations of this description induced the writer 
of this article to undertake the very formidable 
labour of calculating afresh an ephemeris of the 
planets Jupiter and Saturn, and of the sun, from 
May to December B.c. 7. The result was to con- 
firm the fact of there being three conjunctions during 
the above period, though somewhat to modify the 
dates assigned to them by Dr. Ideler. (a) It is 
inconceivable that solely on the ground of astrolo- 
gical reasons men would be induced to undertake a 
seven months’ journey. And as to the widely-spread 
and prevalent expectation of some powertul per- 
sonage about to show himself in the East, the fact 
of its existence depends on the testimony of Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Josephus. But it ought to be very 
carefully observed that all these writers speak of 
this expectation as applying to Vespasian, in A.D. 
69, which date was seventy-five years, or two gener- 
ations after the conjunction in question! (6) On 
Dec. 4, B.c. 7, the sun set at Jerusalem at 5 p.m. 
Supposing the Magi to have then commenced their 
journey to Bethlehem, they would first see Jupiter 
and his dull and somewhat distant companion 14 
hour distant from the meridian, in a S.E. direction, 
and decidedly to the East of Bethlehem. By the 
time they came to Rachel’s tomb a err would 
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be due south of them, on the meridian, and no 
longer over the hill of Bethlehem. The road then 
takes a turn to the east, and ascends the hill near 
to its western extremity ; the planets therefore 
would now be on their right hands, and a little 
behind them: the ‘star,’’ therefore, ceased alto- 
gether to go “‘ before them” as a guide. Arrived 
on the hill and in the village, it became physically 
impossible for the star to stand over any house 
whatever close to them, seeing that it was now 
visible far away beyond the hill to the west, and 
far off in the heavens at an altitude of 57°. As 
they advanced, the star would of necessity recede, 
and under no circumstances could it be said to 
stand “over” any house, unless at the distance of 
miles from the place where they were. Thus the 
beautiful phantasm of Kepler and Ideler, which has 
fascinated so many writers, vanishes before the more 
perfect daylight of investigation. 

Stater (A. V. “a piece of money;’’ margin, 
“stater’’), 1. The term stater is held to signify 
a coin ot a certain weight, but perhaps means a 
standard coin. The gold staters were didrachms of 
the later Phoenician and the Attic talents, which, in 
this denomination, differ only by about four grains 
troy. Of the former talent were the Daric staters 
or Darics; of the latter, the stater of Athens. The 
electrum staters were coined by the Greek towns 
on the west coast of Asia Minor. They are of gold 
and silver mixed, in the proportion of three 
of gold to one of silver. Thus far the stater is 
always a didrachm. In silver, however, the term 
is applied to the tetradrachm of Athens, which was 
of the weight of two gold staters of the same 
currency. There can therefore be no doubt that 
the name stater was applied to the standard deno- 
mination of both metals, and does not positively 
imply either a didrachm or a tetradrachm. 2. In 
the N. T. the stater is once mentioned, in the nar- 
rative of the miracle of the sacred tribute-money 
(Matt. xvii. 24-27), The stater must here mean 
a silver tetradrachm; and the only tetradrachms 
then current in Palestine were of the same weight 
as the Hebrew shekel. And it is observable, in con- 
firmation of the minute accuracy of the Evangelist, 
that at this period the silver currency in Palestine 
consisted of Greek imperial tetradrachms, or staters, 
and Roman denarii of a quarter their value, di- 
drachms having fallen into disuse. 

Steel. In all cases where the word “ steel” 
occurs in the A. V. the true rendering of the Hebrew 
is “copper.” Whether the ancient Hebrews were 
acquainted with steel is not perfectly certain. It 
has been inferred from a passage in Jeremiah (xv. 
12), that the “‘iron from the north” there spoken 
of denoted a superior kind of metal, hardened in an 
unusual manner, like the steel obtained from the 
Chalybes of the Pontus, the ironsmiths of the an- 
cient world, The hardening of iron for cutting 
instruments was practised in Pontus, Lydia, and 
Laconia, Justin mentions two rivers in Spain, the 
Bilbilis and Chalybs, the water of which was used 
for hardening iron (comp. Plin. xxxiv. 41). There 
is, however, a word in Hebrew, paldah, which 
occurs only in Nah. ii. 3 [4], and is there rendered 

torches,” but which most probably denotes steel 
or hardened iron, and refers to the flashing scythes 
the Assyrian chariots. Steel appears to have 
a eo MER a weapons 

F eses III., says Wilkinson 
Painted blue, the bronze red, : ea 
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Steph‘anas. A Christian convert of Corinth 
whose household Paul baptised as the “ first fruits of 
Achaia” (1 Cor. i. 16, xvi. 15). 

Stephen, the First Martyr. He was the chief 
of the Seven (commonly called Deacons) appointed 
to rectify the complaints in the early Church of 
Jerusalem, made by the Hellenistic against the He 
brew Christians. His Greek name indicates his 
own Hellenistic origin. His importance is stamped 
on the narrative by a reiteration of emphatic almost 
superlative phrases; ‘‘ full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost” (Acts vi. 5); “full of grace and power” 
(ib. 8); irresistible “spirit and wisdom” (ib. 
10); ‘full of the Holy Ghost” (vii. 55). Of his 
ministrations amongst the poor we hear nothing. 
But he seems to have been an instance, such as is 
not uncommon in history, of a new energy derived 
from a new sphere. He shot far ahead of his as 
companions, and far above his particular office 
First, he arrests attention by the “great wonders 
and miracles that he did.” Then begins a series 
of disputations with the Hellenistic Jews of North 
Africa, Alexandria, and Asia Minor, his com panioos 
in race and birthplace. The subject of thes dix 
putations is not expressly mentioned; but, from 
what follows, it is evident that he struck into s 
new vein of teaching, which eventually caused his 
martyrdom. Down to this time the Apostles and 
the early Christian community had clung ‘n ther 
worship, not merely to the Holy Land and the Hole 
City, but to the Holy Place of the Temple. This 
local worship, with the Jewish customs belonging 
to it, he now denounced. So we must infer from 
the accusations brought against him, confirmed s 
they are by the tenor of his defence. The actual 
words of the charge may have been false, as the 
sinister and malignant intention which they ascribe! 
to him was undoubtedly false. He was arrested st 
the instigation of the Hellenistic Jews, and brought 
before the Sanhedrin. When the charge was st 
ally lodged against him, his countenance Ae 
(vi. 15). For a ran armaoepat 
imply, the judges of the Sanhedrin 
mea Then the high-priest that nar 
appealed to him to know his own sentiments 00 
accusations brought against him. To this ee 
replied in a speech which has every ipsa " 
being faithfully reported. The framework in 
the Jewish Church. 
from this history, he is guided by two principle— 
at first more or less latent, bat The ft 
more and more apparent as he procee soenrint 
is the endeavour to prove that, cven in the aa tad 
Jewish history, the presence and favour : Tepl 
not been confined to the Holy Land or the 1 
of Jerusalem. This he illustrates with 8 peaies 
ness of detail which makes his speech ‘ cea 
almost as much of sacred geography &s is bese 
history. The second principle of acleetin * — 
on the attempt to show that there was aan il 
from the earliest times towards the same cis st 
and narrow spirit that had ap ie 

+ moliti : Both of these 
stage of their political existence. almost 
lections are worked out on what may that, jos 
called critical principles. It would ae Sint 
at the close of his argument, Stephen ra first time 
in the aspect of his judges, as if for the He broke 
they had caught the drift of his jpn sudden! 
off from his calm address, and hich shows 
upon them in an impassioned attack W 
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A. V. to two different articles, one of which (Heb. 
mahpeceth) answers rather to our pilloiy ; while 
the other (sad) answers to our “ stocks,” the feet 
alone being confined in it. The prophet Jeremiah 
was confined in the first sort (Jer. xx. 2), which 
appears to have been a common mode of punish- 
ment in his day (Jer. xxix. 26), as the prisons con- 
tained a chamber for the special purpose, termed 
“the house of the pillory ” (2 Chr. xvi. 10; A. Vv. 
“ prison-house”). The stocks (sad) are noticed in 
Job xiii, 27, xxxiii. 11, and Acts xvi. 24. The term 
used in Prov. vii. 22 (A. V. ‘‘ stocks”) more pro- 
perly means a fetter. 

Stoics. The Stoics and Epicureans, who are 
mentioned together in Acts xvii, 18, represent the 
two opposite schools of practical philosophy which 
survived the fall of higher speculation in Greece. 
The Stoic school was founded by Zeno of Citium 
(c. B.C. 280), and derived its name from the painted 
“ portico” (o7od) in which he taught. Zeno was 
followed by Cleanthes (c. B.C. 260), Cleanthes by 
Chrysippus (c. B.c. 240), who was regarded as the 
intellectual founder of the Stoic system. Stoicism 
soon found an entrance at Rome, and under the 
Empire stoicism was not unnaturally connected 
with republican virtue. The ethical system of the 
Stoics has been commonly supposed to have a close 
connexion with Christian morality. But the mo- 
rality of stoicism is essentially based on pride, that 
of Christianity on humility ; the one upholds indi- 
vidual independence, the other absolute faith in 
another ; the one looks for consolation in the issue 
of fate, the other in Providence; the one is limited 
by periods of cosmical ruin, the other is consum- 
mated in a personal resurrection (Acts xvii. 18). 
But in spite of the fundamental error of stoicism, 
which lies in a supreme egotism, the teaching of 
this school gave a wide currency to the noble doc- 
trines ot the Fatherhood of God, the common bonds 
of mankind, the sovereignty of the soul. 

Stomacher. The Heb. pethigit describes some 
article of female attire (Is. iii. 24), the character of 
which is a mere matter of conjecture. The LXX. 
describes it as a variegated tunic; the Vulgate as a 
species of girdle. 

Stones, ‘The uses to which stones were applied 
in ancient Palestine were very various. 1. They 
were used for the ordinary purposes of building, 
and in this respect the most noticeable point is the 
very large size to which they occasionally run 
(Mark xiii. 1). Robinson gives the dimensions of 
one as 24 feet long by 6 feet broad and 3 feet high. 
For most public edifices hewn stones were used : 
an exception was made in regard to altars (Ex. xx. 
25; Deut. xxvii. 5; Josh. viii. 31). The Phoeni- 
cians were particularly famous for their skill in 
hewing stone (2 Sam, v. 11; 1K. v.18). Stones 
were selected of certain colours in order to form 
ornamental string-courses (1 Chr. xxix. 2). They 
were also employed for pavements (2 K. xvi, 175 
comp. Esth. i. 6). 2. Large stones were used for 
closing the entrances of caves (Josh, x. 18 ; Dan. 
vi. 17), sepulchres (Matt. xxvii. 60; John xi. 38, 
xx. 1), and springs (Gen. xxix. 2). 3. Flint-stones 
occasionally served the purpose of a knife, particu- 
larly for circumcision and similar objects (Ex. iv. 
25; Josh. v. 2,3). 4. Stones were further used 
as a munition of war for slings (1 Sam. xvii. 40, 
49), catapults (2 Chr. xxvi. 14), and bows (Wisd. 
y. 22; comp. 1 Mace. vi. 51); as boundary marks 
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that he saw what was in store for him. As he 
spoke they showed by their faces that their hearts 
«were being sawn asunder,” and they kept guash- 
ing their set teeth against him; but still, though 
with difficulty, restraining themselves. He, in this 
last crisis of his fate, turned his face upwards to the 
open sky, and as he gazed the vault of heaven 
seemed to him to part asunder; and the Divine 
Glory appeared through the rending of the earthly 
yeil—the Divine Presence, seated on a throne, and 
on the right hand the human form of ‘“ Jesus.” 
Stephen spoke as if to himself, describing the glo- 
rious vision; and, in so doing, alone of all the 
speakers and writers in the N. T., except only 
Christ Himself, uses the expressive phrase, “ the 
Son of Man.” As his judges heard the words, they 
could fear no longer. They broke into a loud yell ; 
they clapped their hands to their ears ; they flew as 
with one impulse upon him, and dragged him out 
of the city to the place of execution. Those were 
to take the lead in this wild and terrible act who 
had taken upon themselves the responsibility of 
denouncing him (Deut. xvii. 7; comp. John viii. 7). 
In this instance, they were the witnesses who had 
reported or mis-reported the words of Stephen. 
They, according to the custom, for the sake of 
facility in their dreadful task, stripped themselves, 
as is the Eastern practice on commencing any vio- 
lent exertion ; and one of the prominent leaders in 
the transaction was deputed by custom to signify 
his ascent to the act by taking the clothes into his 
custody, and standing over them whilst the bloody 
work went on. The person who officiated on this 
occasion was a young man from Tarsus—one pro 
bably of the Cilician Hellenists who had disputed 
with Stephen. His name, as the narrative signi- 
ficantly adds, was Saul. Everything was now 
ready for the execution. It was outside the gates 
of Jerusalem. The earlier tradition fixed it at 
what is now called the Damascus gate. The later, 
which is the present tradition, fixed it at what is 
hence called St. Stephen's gate. As the first volley 
of stones burst upon him, he called upon the Master 
whose human form he had just seen in the heavens, 
and repeated almost the words with which He 
himself had given up His life on the cross, “* O Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” Another crash of stones 
brought him on his knees. One loud piercing cry 
answering to the loud shriek or yell with which his 
enemies had flown upon him—escaped his dying 
lips. Again clinging to the spirit of his Master's 
wwords, he cried “ Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge,” and instantly sank upon the ground, and, 
in the touching language of the narrator, who then 
uses for the first time the word, afterwards applied to 
the departure of all Christians, but here the more 
remarkable from the bloody scenes in the midst of 
which the death took place—‘ fell asleep.” His 
mangled Lody was buried by the class of Hellenists 
and proselytes to which he belonged. The import- 
ance of Stephen’s career may be briefly summed up 
under three heads:—I. He was the first great 
Christian ecclesiastic, “the Archdeacon,” as he is 
called in the Eastern Church.—II. He is the first 
martyr—the proto-martyr. To him the name 
“martyr” is first applied (Acts xxii. 20).—IlI. He 
is the forerunner of St. Paul. He was the anticip- 
ator, as, had he lived, he would have been the 
propagator, of the new phase of Christianity, of 
which St. Paul became the main support. 

Stocks. The term “stocks” is applied in the 
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28, xxiii. 10); as weights for scales (Deut. xxv. | cutting and engraving stones from the Ecyptians;” 
13; Prov. xvi. 11); and for mills (2 Sam. xi. 21).| but it is probable that it was known to them long 
5. Large stones were set up to commemorate any | before their sojourn in Egypt (Gen. xxxviii. 18). 
remarkable events (Gen. xxviii. 18, xxxv. 14, xxxi. | The twelve stones of the breastplate were engraved 


45; Josh. iv. 9; 1 Sam. vii. 12). Such stones were 
occasionally consecrated by anointing (Gen. xxviii. 
18). A similar practice existed in heathen coun- 
tries, and by a singular coincidence these stones 
were described in Phoenicia by a name very similar 
to Bethel, viz. bactylia. The only point of resem- 
blance between the two consists in the custom of 
anointing. 6. That the worship of stones prevailed 
among the heathen nations surrounding Palestine, 
and was borrowed from them by apostate Israelites, 
appears from Is. lvii. 6 according to the ordinary 
rendering of the passage. 7. Heaps of stones were 
piled up on various occasions, as in token of a treaty 
(Gen. xxxi. 46); or over the grave of some noto- 
rious offender (Josh. vii. 26, viii. 28; 2 Sam. 
xviii. 17}. 8. The ‘* white stone”’ noticed in Rev. 
ii, 17 has been variously regarded as referring to 
the pebble of acquittal used in the Greek courts; 
to the lot cast in elections in Greece; to both these 
combined ; to the stones in the high-priest’s breast- 
plate; to the tickets presented to the victors at the 
public games; or, lastly, to the custom of writing 
on stones. 9. The use of stones for tablets is 
alluded to in Ex. xxiv. 12, and Josh. viii. 32. 10. 
Stones for striking fire are mentioned in 2 Macc. 
x. 3. 11. Stones were prejudicial to the operations 
of husbandry: hence the custom of spoiling an 
enemy’s field by throwing quantities of stones upon 
it (2 K. iii. 19, 25), and, again, the necessity of 
gathering stones previous to cultivation (Is. v. 2; 
Eccl. iii. 5). 12. The notice in Zech. xii. 3 of the 
‘burdensome stone”’ is referred by Jerome to the 
custom of lifting stones as an exercise of strength 
(comp. Ecclus, vi.21); but it may equally well be ex- 
plained of'a large corner-stone as a symbol of strength 
(Is. xxviii. 16). Stones are used metaphorically to 
denote hardness or insensibility (1 Sam. xxv. 37 ; 
Ez. xi. 19, xxxvi. 26), as well as firmness or 
strength (Gen. xlix. 24). The members of the 
Church are called “living stones,’ as contributing 
to rear that living temple in which Christ, ‘himself 
‘¢a living stone,” is the chief or head of the corner 
(Eph. ii. 20-22; 1 Pet. ii, 4-8). 

Stones, Precious. The reader is referred to the 
separate articles, such as AGATE, CARBUNCLE, 
Sarponyx, &c., for such information as it has been 
possible to obtain on the various gems mentioned 
in the Bible. The identification of many of the 
Hebrew names of precious stones is a task of consi- 
derable difficulty. As far, however, as the 
stones of the high-priest’s breastplate, it must be 
remembered that the authority of Josephus, who 
had frequent opportunities of seeing it worn, is pre- 
ferable to any other. The Vulgate agrees with 
his nomenclature, and in Jerome’s time the breast- 
plate was still to be inspected in the Temple of 
Concord: hence this agreement of the two is of 
great weight. Precious stones are frequently alluded 
to in the Holy Scriptures; they were known and 
very highly valued in the earliest times. The 
Tyrians traded in precious stones supplied by Syria 
(Ez. xxvii, 16). The merchants of Sheba and 
Raamah in South Arabia, and doubtless India and 
Ceylon, supplied the markets of Tyre with various 
precious stones, The art of engraving on precious 
stones was known from the very earliest times. Sir 
G. Wilkinson says, “ The Israclites learnt the art of 


each one with the name of one of the tribes (Ex. 
xxviii. 17-21). It is an undecided question whether 
the diamond was known to the early nations of an- 
tiquity. The A. V. gives it as the rendering of 
the Heb. Yahdlém, but it is probable that the 
jasper is intended. The substance used for polish- 
ing precious stones by the ancient Hebrews and 
Egyptians was emery powder or the emery stone 
(Corundum), a mineral inferior only to the diamond 
in hardness, In our article on LIGURE, we were of 
opinion that the stone denoted was probably tourma- 
line. We objected to the “ hyacinth stone” represent, 
ing the /yncurium of the ancients, because of its not 
possessing attractive powers in any marked degree. It 
appears, however, from a communication kindly made 
to us by Mr. King, that the Ayacinth (zircon) is 
highly electric when rubbed. Precious stones are 
used in Scripture in a figurative sense, to signify 
value, beauty, durability, &c., in those objects with 
which they are compared (see Cant. v. 14; Is, liv. 
11,12; Lam. iv, 7; Rev. iv. 7 xxi. 10, 21). 

Stoning. [PUNISHMENTS. 

erg chasiddh). It is singular that 4 
bird so conspicuous and familiar as the stork mast 
have been both in Egypt and Palestine should bare 
escaped notice by the LXX., but there can be no 
doubt of the correctness of the rendering of A.V. 
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nearly four feet high, the jet black of } fecly 
its bright red beak and legs contrasting In the 
the pure white of its plumage ve al Kod 
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of offal and garbage. For this reason, 
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at least as Birmah. The Black Stork (Ciconia 
nigra, I..), though less abundant in places, is scarcely 
less widely distributed, but has a more easterly 
range than its congener. Both species are very 
numerous in Palestine. While the black stork is 
never found about buildings, but prefers marshy 
places in forests, and breeds on the tops of the 
loftiest trees ; the white stork attaches itself to man, 
and for the service which it renders in the destruc- 
tion of reptiles and the removal of offal has been 
repaid from the earliest times by protection and 
reverence. The derivation of chasidah (from 
chesed, ‘‘kindness’’) points to the paternal and 
filial attachment of which the stork seems to have 
been a type among the Hebrews no less than the 
Greeks and Romans. It was believed that the 
young repaid the care of their parents by attaching 
themselves to them for life, and tending them in 
old age, Pliny also notices their habit of always 
returning to the same nest. Probably there is no 
foundation for the notion that the stork so far 
differs from other birds as to recognise its parents 
after it has become mature ; but of the fact of these 
birds returning year after year to the same spot, 
there is no question. That the parental attach- 
ment of the stork is very strong, has been proved 
on many occasions. Few migratory birds are more 
punctual to the time of their reappearance than the 
white stork, or at least, from its familiarity and 
conspicuousness, its migrations have been more ac- 
curately noted. Pliny states that it is rarely seen 
in Asia Minor after the middle of August. This is 
probably a slight error, as the ordinary date of its 
arrival in Holland is the second week in April, and 
it remains until October. In Palestine it has been 
observed to arrive on the 22nd March. The stork 
has no note, and the only sound it emits is that caused 
by the sudden snapping of its long mandibles, Some 
unnecessary difficulty has been raised respecting the 
expression in Ps. civ. 17, ‘As for the stork, the 
fir-trees are her house.” In lands of ruins, which 
from their neglect and want of drainage supply him 
with abundance of food, he finds a column or a 
solitary arch the most secure position for his nest ; 
but where neither towers nor ruins abound he does 
not hesitate to select a tall tree, as both storks, 
swallows, and many other birds must have done 
before they were tempted by the artificial conve- 
niences of man’s buillings to desert their natural 
places of nidification. It is therefore needless to 
interpret the text of the stork merely perching on 
trees. It probably was no less numerous in Pales- 
tine when David wrote than now; but the number 
of suitable towers must have been far fewer, and it 
would therefore resort to trees. The black stork, 
no less common in Palestine, has never relinquished 
its natural habit of building upon trees. This spe- 
cles, in the north-eastern portion of the land, is the 
most abundant of the two. 

Strain at. The A. V. of 1611 renders Matt. 
xxi, 24, “* Ye blind guides! which strain at a gnat, 
and swallow a camel.” There can be little doubt, 
that this obscure phrase is due to a printer’s error, 
and that the true rending is “strain out.” “ Strain 
out,” is the reading of Tyndale’s (1539), Cran- 
mer’s (1539), the Bishops’ (1568), and the Geneva 
.1557) Bibles, and “ strain at,” which is neither 
Correct nor intelligible, could only have crept into 
cur A. V., and been allowed to remain there, by 
an oversight. 


Stranger. A « stranger ”’ in the technical sense 
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of the term may be defined to be a person of foreign, 
. e. non-Israelitish, extraction resident within the 
limits of the promised land. He was distinct from 
the proper “foreigner,” inasmuch as the latter still 
belonged to another country, and would only visit 
Palestine as a traveller: he was still more distinct 
from the ‘‘nations,” or non-Israelite peoples. The 
term may be compared with our expression ‘ natu- 
ralized foreigner.” The terms applied to the 
“stranger” have special reference to the fact of his 
residing in the land. - The existence of such a class 
of persons among the Israelites is ensily accounted 
for; the ‘“‘mixed multitude” that accompanied 
them out of Egypt (Ex. xii. 38) formed one 
element; the Canaanitish population, which was 
never wholly extirpated from their native soil, 
formed another and a still more important one; 
captives taken in war formed a third ; fugitives, 
hixed servants, merchants, &c., formed a fourth. 
The census of them in Solomon’s time gave a return 
of 153,600 males (2 Chr. ii. 17), which was equal to 
about a tenth of the whole population. The enact- 
ments of the Mosaic Law, which regulated the polit- 
ical and social position of resident strangers, were 
conceived in a spirit of great liberality. With the 
exception of the Moabites and Ammonites (Deut. 
xxiii, 3), all nations were admissible to the rights 
of citizenship under certain conditions. Whether a 
stranger could ever become legally a landowner is a 
question about which there may be doubt. The 
stranger appears to have been eligible to all civil 
offices, that of king excepted (Deut. xvii. 15). In 
regard to religion, it was absolutely necessary that 
the stranger should not infringe any of the funda- 
mental laws of the Ieraelitish state. If he was a 
bondsman he was obliged to submit to circumcision 
(Ex. xii. 44); if he was independent, it was op- 
tional with him ; but if he remained uncircumcised, 
he was prohibited from partaking of the Passover 
(Ex. xii. 48), and could not be regarded as a full 
citizen. Liberty was also given in regard to the 
use of prohibited food to an uncircumcised stranger. 
Assuming, however, that the stranger was circum- 
cised, no distinction existed in regard to legal rights 
between the stranger and the Israelite. The Israelite 
is enjoined to treat him as a brother (Lev. xix. 34 5 
Deut. x. 19). It also appears that the “stranger 
formed the class whence the hirelings were drawn ; 
the terms being coupled together in Ex. xii. 45; 
Lev. xxii. 10, xxv. 6, 40. The liberal spirit of 
the Mosaic regulations respecting strangers presents 
a strong contrast to the rigid exclusiveness of the 
Jews at the commencement of the Christian era. 
The growth of this spirit dates from the time of 
the Babylonish captivity. Our Lord condemns 
it in the parable of the good Samaritan, where He 
defines the term “neighbour” in a sense new to 
His hearers (Luke x. 36). Itshould be observed, 
however, that the proselyte of the New Testament 
is the true representative of the stranger of the Old 
Testament, and towards this class a cordial feeling 
was manifested. 

Straw. Both wheat and barley straw were 
used by the ancient Hebrews chiefly as fodder for 
their horses, cattle, and camels (Gen. xxiv. 25; 
‘1K. iv. 28; Is. xi. 7, ]xv. 25). There is no intim- 
ation that straw was used for litter. It was em- 
ployed by the Egyptians for making bricks (Ex. v. 
7, 16), being chopped up and mixed with the clay 
to make them more compact and to prevent their 
cracking. The ancient Egyptians reaped their corn 
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close to the ear, and afterwards cut the straw close 
to the ground and laid it by. This was the straw 
that Pharaoh refused to give to the Israelites. 

Stream of Egypt occurs once in the A.V. in- 
stead of “the river of Egypt” (Is. xxvii. 12). 
[River oF Eoyrrr.] 

Street. The streets of a modern Oriental town 
presented a great contrast to those with which we are 
familiar, being generally narrow, tortuous, and 
gloomy, even in the best towns. Their character 
is mainly fixed by the climate and the style of archi- 
tecture, the narrowness being due to the extreme 
' heat, and the gloominess to the circumstance of the 
windows looking for the most part into the inner 
court. As these same influences existed in ancient 
times, we should be inclined to think that the 
streets were much of the same character as at 
present. The street called “Straight,” in Da- 
mascus (Acts ix. 11), was an exception to the rule 
of narrowness: it was a noble thoroughfare, 100 feet 
wide, divided in the Roman age by colonnades into 
three avenues, the central one for foot passengers, 
the side passages for vehicles and horsemen going 
in different directions. The shops and warehouses 
were probably collected together into bazars in 
ancient as in modern times (Jer. xxxvii. 21), and 
of the wool, brazier, and clothes bazars in Jerusalem 
(Joseph. B. J. v. 8, §1), and perhaps the agreement 
between Benhadad and Ahab that the latter should 
“make streets in Damascus” (1 K. xx. 34), was in 
reference rather to bazars, and thus amounted to the 
establishment of a jus commercii. ‘That streets oc- 
casionally had names appears from Jer. xxxvii. 21; 
Acts ix, 11. That they were generally unpaved 
may be inferred from the notices of the pavement 
laid by Herod the Great at Antioch, and by Herod 
Agrippa IT. at Jerusalem. Hence pavement forms 
one of the peculiar features of the ideal Jerusalem 
(Tob. xiii. 17; Rev. xxi. 21). Each street and bazar 
jn a modern town is locked up at night: the same 
custom appears to have prevailed in ancient times 
(Cant. iii. 3). 

Stripes. [PUNISHMENTS. ] 

Su'ah. Son of Zophah, an Asherite (1 Chr. 
vii. 36). 

Su'ba. The sons of Suba were among the sons 
of Solomon’s servants who returned with Zorobubel 
(1 Esd. v. 34). 

Suba'i = SHaLmar (1 Esd. v. 30; comp. Ezr. 
ii. 46). 

Suc'coth. A town of ancient date. in the Holy 
Land, which is first heard of in the account of 
the homeward journey of Jacob from Padan-aram 
(Gen, xxxiii. 17). The name is fancifully derived 
from the fact of Jacob’s having there put up 
“booths” (Succéth) for his cattle, as well as a 
house for himself. From the itinerary of Jacob's 
return it seems that Succoth lay between PENIEL, 
near the ford of. the torrent Jabbok, and Shechem 
(comp. xxxii. 30, and xxxiii. 18). In accordance 
with this is the mention of Succoth in the narrative 
of Gideon’s pursuit of Zebah and Zalmunna (Judg. 
vill, 5-17). It would appear from this passage 
that it lay on the east of Jordan, which is corro- 
borated by the fact that it was allotted to the tribe 
of Gad (Josh. xiii, 27). Succoth is named once 
again after this—in 1 K. vii. 46; 2 Chr. iv. 17— 
as marking the spot at which the brass foundries 
were placed for casting the metal-work of the 
Temple. It appears to have been known in the 


time of Jerome, who says that there was then a| may correspond to some one 
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town named Sochoth beyond the Jordan, in the 
district of Scythopolis. Nothing more, however, 
was heard of it till Burckhardt’s journey. He meo- 
tions it in a note to p. 345 (July 2). He is speak- 
ing of the places about the Jordan, and,* after 
naming three ruined towns “on the west side of 
the river to the north of Bysan,” he says: “ Near 
where we crossed to the south are the ruins of 
Sukkot. The spot at which he crossed he has 
already stated to have been “ two hours from Brsun, 
which bore N.N.W.” Dr. Robinson and Mr, Van 
de Velde have discovered a place named Skit, 
evidently entirely distinct both in name and position 
from that of Burckhardt. In the accounts and 
maps of these travellers it is placed on the west side 
of the Jordan, less than a mile from the river, and 
about 10 miles south of Beisin. The distance of 
S&kit from Beisdn is too great, even if it were on 
the other side of the Jordan, to allow of its being 
the place referred to by Jerome. The Sukkot of 
Burckhardt is more suitable, But it is doubtful 
whether either of them can be the Suceoth of the 
Old Test. For the events of Gideon's story the 
latter of the two is not unsuitable, Séhit, m 
the other hand, seems too far south, and is also 
on the west of the river. But both appear too far 
to the north for the Succoth of Jacob. Until the 
position of Succoth is more exactly ascertained, it 
is impossible to say what was the VALLEY OF 
SuccoTH mentioned in Ps. Ix. 6 and cviii. 7. 
Sue'coth, the first camping-place of tbe ieee 
ites when they left Egypt (Ex. xii. 37, xiii, 20; 
Num. xxxiii. 5, 6). This place was apparently 
reached at the close of the first day s march. cL 
meses, the starting-place, was probably Tait 
western end of the Wadi-t-Tumeylit, The 
ance traversed in each day’s journey Was abou 
fifteen miles, and as Succoth was not in the 
the next station, Etham, being in the edge 2 
wilderness” (Ex. xiii. 20 ; Num. xxxill G), itm 
have been in the valley, and consequently nearly 
due east of Rameses, and fifteen miles distant 10 8 
straight line. Sec eeke ta 
Suo'coth-Beno’th occurs only in 2h. aati: 
It has generally been supposed that ni a 
pure Hebrew, and signifies the “ tents of al 
ters;” which some explain as “ the booths dl roe 
the daughters of the Babylonians prostitutel 
selves in honour of their idol,” others 
tabernacles in which were contained as 
female deities.” Sir H. Rawlinson air hin 
coth-benoth represents the Chaldaean goddess i 
banit, the wife of Merodach, who was especial 
worshi at Babylon. ise 
ar hathites ‘Ons of the families of scribes at 
Jabez (1 Chr. ii. 55). : 
suk A river eis immediate neighbour 
of Babylon, on the banks of which Jew! in gi 
lived (Bar. i. 4). No such river 18 ate a 
graphers : but the original text may have aint ¥ 
the river Euphrates, which 7 rey 
Arab raphers “ the river of ou 
sud ee or SIAHA (1 Esd. v- 29 ; comp. Neh 
vii. 47; Ezr. ii. 44). 
Su'dias = HopaviaH 
y. 26; comp. Ezr. iii. 40 ; Net 
Suk’kiims, a nation ment pat 
with the Lubim and Cushim nt of 
of the army which came from The SukKims 


Egypt when he invaded hae the shepherd oF 
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judge from the few notices we have on the subject 
in the Bible, we should conclude that the Jews 
derived their mode of worshipping the sun from 
several quarters. The importance attached to the 
worship of the sun by the Jewish kings, may be 
inferred from the fact that the horses were stalled 
within the precincts of the temple (2 K. xxiii. 11). 
In the metaphorical language of Scripture the sun 
is emblematic of the Jaw of God (Ps. xix. 7), of the 
cheering presence of God (Ps. Ixxxiv, 11), of the per- 
son of the Saviour (John i. 9; Mal. iv. 2), and of 
the glory and purity of heavenly beings (Rev. i. 
16, x. 1, xii. 1). 

Sur. One of the places on the sea-coast of Pa- 
lestine, which are named as having been disturbed 
at the approach of Holofernes (Jud. ii. 28). Some 
have suggested Dor, others a place named Sora, 
others, again, Strafend. But none of these are 
satisfactory. 

Suretiship. In the entire absence of commerce 
the law laid down no rules on the subject of sure- 
tiship, but it is evident that in the time of Solomon 
commercial dealings had become so multiplied that 
suretiship in the commercial sense was common 
(Prov. vi. 1, xi, 15, xvii. 18, xx. 16, xxii, 26, 
xxvii, 13). But in older times the notion of one 
man becoming a surety for a service to be dis- 
charged by another was in full force (see Gen. xliv. 
32). The surety of course became liable for his 
client’s debts in case of his failure. 

Suse. Esth. xi, 3, xvi. 18. [SnusHan.] 

Su’sanchites is found once only—in Ezr. iv. 9. 
There can be no doubt that it designates either the 
inhabitants of the city Susa, or those of the country— 
Susis or Susiana, Perhaps the former explanation 
is preferable. 

Susan'na. 1. The heroine of the story of the 
Judgment of Daniel.-2, One of the women who 
ministered to the Lord (Luke viii. 3). 

Bu'si. The father of Gaddi the Manassite «py 
(Num. xiii. 11). 

Swallow, Heb. dérér, and ‘dgir, both thus 
translated in A. V. Dérér occurs twice, Ps. Ixxxiv. 
3, and Prov. xxvi. 2; ’dgér, also twice, Is, xxxviii. 
14, and Jer. viii. ‘, both times in conjunction 
with sts or sis. In ench passage sfs is rendered, 
probably correctly, by LXX. swallow, A. V. 
crane [CRANE], which is more probably the true 
signification of “dgtir. The rendering of A. V. 
for dérér seems less open to question. The cha- 
have been well acquainted with the idolatrous | racters ascribed in the several passages where the 
worship of the sun during the captivity in Egypt, | names occur, are strictly applicable to the swallow, 
both from the contiguity of On, the chief seat of | viz. its swiftness of flight, its nesting in the 
the worship of the sun as implied in the name itself buildings of the Temple, its mournful, gurulous 
(On=the Hebrew Bethshemesh, “house of the | note, and its regular migration, shared indeed in 
sun,” Jer, xliii, 13), and also from the connexion | common with several others. Many species of 
between Joseph and Poti-pherah (‘he who belongs | swallow occur in Palestine. All those familiar to 
to Ra”), the priest of On (Gen. xli. 45). After |us in Britain are found. The swallow, martin, 
their removal to Canaan, the Hebrews came in | and sand martin abound. Besides these the eastern 
contact with various forms of idolatry, which ori- | swallow and the crag martin, are also common. 
ginated in the worship of the sun; such as the | Of the genus Cypselus (swift), our swift is com- 
Baal of the Phoenicians, the Molech or Milcom of | mon, and the splendid alpine swift may be seen 
the Ammonites, and the Hadad of the Syrians. It | in all suitable localities. 
does not follow that the object symbolized by them | Swan (Heb. tinshemeth). Thus rendered by 
was known to the Jews themselves. If we have | A. V. in Lev. xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 16, where it occurs 
any notice at all of conscious sun-worship in the | in the list of unclean birds. Bochart explains it 
early stages of their history, it exists‘in the doubtful | noctua (owl). Gesenius suggests the pelican. These 
term chammadnim (Lev. xxvi. 30; Is, xvii. 8, &c.) | conjectures cannot be admitted as satisfactory, the 
which probably described the stone pillars or statues owl and pelican being both distinctly expressed else- 
under which the solar Baal was worshipped at | where in the catalogue. Nor is the A. V. transla- 
Baal-Hamon (Cant. viii. 11) and other places. To | tion likely to be correct. The renderings of the 


wandering races mentioned on the Egyptian monu- 
ments. 

Sun. In the history of the creation the sun is 
described as the “ greater light” in contradistinction 
to the moon or “ lesser light,” in conjunction with 
which it was to serve “for signs, and for seasons, 
and for days, and for years,” while its special office 
was “to rule the day” (Gen. i. 14-16). The 
“ signs” referred to were probably such extraordin- 
ary phenomena as eclipses, which were regarded 
as conveying premonitions of coming events (Jer. 
x. 2: Matt. xxiv. 29, with Luke xxi. 25). The 
joint influence assigned to the sun and moon in 
deciding the ‘‘ seasons,” both for agricultural opera- 
tions and for religious festivals, and also in regul- 
ating the length and subdivisions of the “years,” 
correctly describes the combination of the lunar 
and solar year, which prevailed at all events subse- 
quently to the Mosaic period: The sun ‘‘ ruled the 
day,” not only in reference to its powerful influ- 
ences, but also as deciding the length of the day 
and supplying the means of calculating its progress. 
Sun-rise and sun-set are the only defined points of 
time in the absence of artificial contrivances for tell- 
ing the hour of theday. Between these two points 
the Jews recognized three periods, viz. when the 
sun became hot, about 9 A.M. (1 Sam. xi. 9; Neh. 
vii. 3); the double light or noon (Gen. xliii. 16 5 
2 Sam. iv, 5), and “the cool of the day” shortly 
before sunset (Gen. iii. 8), The sun also served to 
tix the quarters of the hemisphere, east, west, 
north, and south, which were represented respect- 
ively by the rising sun, the setting sun (Is. xlv. 65 
Ps. 1. 1), the dark quarter (Gen. xiii. 14; Joel ii. 
20), and the brilliant quarter (Deut. xxxiii. 23; 
Job xxxvii. 17; Ez, xl, 24) ; or otherwise by their 
position relative to a person facing the rising sun— 
before, behind, on the left hand, and on the right 
hand (Job xxiii. 8,9). The apparent motion of 
the sun is frequently referred to in terms that 
would imply its reality (Josh. x. 13; 2 K. xx. 11; 
Ps, xix. 6 ; Eccl. i. 5; Hab. iii. 11). The worship 
of the sun, as the most prominent and powerful 
agent in the kingdom of nature, was widely diffused 
throughout the countries adjacent to Palestine. 
The Arabians appear to have paid direct worship to 
it without the intervention of any statue or symbol 
(Job xxxi. 26, 27), and this simple style of worship 
was probably familiar to the ancestors of the Jews 
in Chaldaea and Mesopotamia. The Hebrews must 
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LXX., “ porphyrio” and *‘ ibis,” are either of them 
more probable, Neither of these birds occurs else- 
where in the catalogue, both would be familiar to 
residents in Egypt, and the original seems to point 
to some water-fowl. Tloppuplwy, porphyrio anti- 
quorum, Bp., the purple water-hen, is mentioned 
by Aristotle, Aristophanes, Pliny, and more fully 
described by Athenaeus. It is allied to our corn- 
crake and water-hen, and is the largest and most 
beautiful of the family Radlidae. It frequents marshes 
and the sedge by the banks of rivers in all the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, and is 
abundant in Lower Egypt. 

Swearing, [OATH. ] 

Sweat, Bloody. One of the physical phenomena 
attending our Lord's agony in the garden of Geth- 
semane is described by St. Luke (xxii. 44): “ His 
sweat was as it were great drops (lit. clots) of 
blood falling down to the ground.” The genuineness 
of this verse and of the preceding has been doubted, 
but is now generally acknowledged. Of this ma- 
lady, known in medical science by the term dia- 
pedesis, there have been examples recorded both in 
ancient and modern times. Aristotle was aware of 
it. ‘The cause assigned is generally violent mental 
emotion. Dr. Millingen (Curiosities of Medical 
Experience, p. 489, 2nd ed.) gives the following 
explanation of the phenomenon: “ It is probable 
that this strange disorder arises from a violent com- 
motion of the nervous system, turning the streams 
of blood out of their natural course, and forcing 
the red particles into the cutaneous excretories. A 
mere relaxation of the fibres could not produce 
so powerful a revulsion. It may also arise in 
cases of extreme debility, in connexion with a 
thinner condition of the blood.” Several cases of 
so called bloody sweat are reported. There is 
still, however, wanted a well-authenticated in- 
stance in modern times, observed with all the 
care and attested by all the exactness of later 
medical science. 

Swine (Heb. ché@zir). (1.) The flesh of swine 
was forbidden as food by the Levitical law (Lev. xi. 
7; Deut. xiv. 8); the abhorrence which the Jews as 
a nation had of it may be inferred from Is, Ixv. 4, 
and 2 Mace, vi. 18, 19. Swine’s flesh was for- 
bidden to the Egyptian priests. The Arabians also 
were disallowed the use of it. No other reason for 
the command to abstain from swine’s flesh is given 
in the law of Moses beyond the general one which 
forbade any of the mammalia as food which did 
not literally fulfil the terms of the definition of 
a “clean animal,” viz, that it was to be a cloven- 
footed ruminant. It is, however, probable that 
dietetical considerations may have influenced Moses 
in his prohibition of swine’s flesh; it is generally 
believed that its use in hot countries is liable 
to induce cutaneous disorders; hence in a people 
liable to leprosy the necessity for the observance 
of a strict rule. Although the Jews did not 
breed swine, during the greater period of their ex- 
istence as a nation, there can be little doubt that 
the heathen nations of Palestine used the flesh as 
food, At the time of our Lord’s ministry it would 
appear that the Jews occasionally violated the law 
! 


exist amongst some of the Jews seems clear from 
the enactment of the law of Hyreanus “ne cui 
porcum alere liceret.”’ (2.) The wild boar of the 
wood (Ps, ]xxx. 13) is the common Sus scrofa which 
is frequently met with in the woody parts of Pa- 
lestine, especially in Mount Tabor, 

Sword. [ARms.] 

Sycamine-Tree is mentioned once only, viz., 
in Luke xvii, 6. There is no reason to 
that the sycamine is distinct from the sycamore of 
the same evangelist (xix. 4). The sycamine is the 
mulberry-tree (Morus), Both black and white 
mulberry-trees are common in Syria and Palestine, 

















Morus wigra (Mulberry). 


Sycamore (Heb. shikmds). The Hebrew word 
occurs in the O. 'T. only in the plural form mas. 
and once fem., Is, Ixxviii. 47. The two Greek 
words occur only once each in the N.T. (Luke he 
6, xix. 4). Although it me eer 
Sycamine is properly, and in Luke XV" 
Mulberry, med te Sycamore the Fig-mulberry, 
Sycamore-fig (Ficus Sycomorus), yet t as 
the tree generally referred to in the 0.T. oi 
by the Sept. sycamine, as 1 K. x. 27; 1 Chr. sm 
28; Ps, Ixxviii. 47 ; Am. vii. 14. The Sycan 
or Fig-mulberry, is in Egypt and Palestine & : 
of great importance and very extensive eo 
attains the size of a walnut-tree, has On th 
branches, and affords a delightful shade. ils 
account it is frequently planted by bet Gale 
Its leaves are heart-shaped, downy rect iia 
side, and fragrant. The fruit grows 4 aaes like 
the trunk itself on little sprigs, and in & Suet 
the grape. To make it eatable, cath ek oie 
four days before gathering, must, itis | 
tured with a sharp instrument or the fioger-mil 

ot 





of Moses with respect to swine’s flesh. Whether 
‘the herd of swine” into which the devils were 
allowed to enter (Matt. viii, 32; Mark y. 13) were 
the property of the Jewish or Gentile inhabitants 
of Gadara does not appear from the sacred nar- 
rative; but that the practice of keeping swine did 


This was the original employment o! Se 
Amos, as he says vii. 14. So gare 
of these trees, that David appa oe the olive 








kingdom a special overseer, as he di 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 28); and it is me 
the heaviest of Egypt's calamit 
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mores were destroyed by hailstones (Ps. Ixxviii. | village like "Askar answers much more appropri- 


47.) 


| 
| 


| 





Ficus sycomortus. 


_ Sy’char. A place named only in John iv. 5. It 
is specified as ‘a city of Samaria called Sychar.’’ 
Sychar was either a name applied to the town of 
Shechem, or it was an independent place. 1. The 
first of these alternatives is now almost universally 
accepted. In the words of Dr. Robinson, * In con- 
sequence of the hatred which existed between the 
Jews and the Samaritans, and in allusion to their 
idolatry, the town of Sichem received, among the 
Jewish common people, the by-name Sychar.” No 
trace, however, of such a nickname is found either 
in the Targums or the Talmud. But, presuming 
that Jacob’s well was then, where it is now shown, 
at the entrance of the valley of Nablus, Shechem 
would be too distant to answer to the words of St. 
John, since it must have been more than a mile off. 


| 


| e 
to have contained. 


| 





ately to the casual description of St. John than so 
large and so venerable a place as Shechem. On 
the other hand there is an etymological difficulty 
in the way of this identification, ’Askar begins 
with the letter "Ain, which Sychar does not appear 


Sy'chem. The Greek form of the word Shechem, 
the name of the well-known city of Central Pales- 
tine. It occurs in Acts vii. 16 only. The main 
interest of the passage rests on its containing two 


»}, of those numerous and singular variations from the 


early history, as told in the Pentateuch, with which 
the speech of St. Stephen abounds. A bastard vari- 
ation of the name of Sychem, viz. SICHEM, is found, 
and its people are mentioned as— 

Sy'echemite, the, in Jud. v. 16. 

Sye'lus = JenieL 3 (1 Esd. i. 8; comp. 2 Chr. 
xxxv. 8). 

Sye'ne, properly SEVENEH, a town of Egypt on 
the frontier of Cush or Ethiopia, The prophet 
Ezekiel speaks of the desolation of Egypt “ from 
Migdol to Seveneh, even unto the border of Cush ”’ 
(xxix. 10), and of its people being slain ‘ from 
Migdol to Seveneh” (xxx. 6), Migdol was on 
the eastern border, and Seveneh is thus rightly 
identitied with the town of Syene, which was always 
the last town of Egypt on the south, though at 
one time included in the nome Nubia, — Its ancient 
Egyptian name is SUN. The modern town is 
slizhtly to the north of the old site. 

Synagogue. It may be well to note at the 
outset the points of contact between the history and 
ritual of the synagogues of the Jews, and the facts 
to which the inquiries of the Biblical student are 
principally directed. (1.) They meet us as the 
great characteristic institution of the later phase 
of Judaism, (2.) We cannot separate them from 
the most intimate connexion with our Lord’s life 
and ministry. In them He worshipped in His 
youth, and in His manhood. They were the scenes 
of no small portion of His work. (3.) There are 
the questions, leading us back to a remoter past: In 
what did the worship of the synagogue originate ? 
what type was it intended to reproduce? what 
customs, alike in nature, if not in name, served as 
the starting-point for it? (4.) The synagogue, 
with all that belonged to it, was connected with the 
future as well as with the past. It was the order 
with which the first Christian believers were most 
familiar. Widely divergent as the two words and 
the things they represented afterwards became, the 
Ecclesia had its starting-point in the Synagogue. 
Keeping these points in view, it remains to deal 
with the subject in a somewhat more formal 
manner.—I. Name.—(1.) The Aramaic equiva- 


The earliest Christian tradition discriminates She- | lent cenishta first appears in the Targum of 


chem from Sychar, Eusebius (Onomast.) says that 
Sychar was in front of the city of Neapolis; and, 
again, that it lay by the side of Luza,'which was three 
miles from Neapolis. Sychem, on the other hand, 
he places in the suburbs of Neapolis by the tomb 
of Joseph, The Bourdeaux Pilgrim describes Se- 
chim as at the foot of the mountain, and as con- 
taining Joseph’s monument and plot of ground. 
And he then proceeds to say that a thousand paces 
thence was the place called Sychar. 2. In favour 


of Sychar having been an independ i i i 

\ pendent place is the | its general meaning, 
fact that a village named ’Askar still exists at the |'any recognised place of warship. 
south-east foot of Ebal, about north-east of the | however, 


‘Onkelos as a substitute for Heb. 


local designation (Beth 


"édah (= con- 
gregation) in the Pentateuch. The more precise 
joca : ha-Ceneseth = House of 
belongs to a yet later date. (2.) The 
word guvaywyh, not unknown in classical Greek, 
became prominent in that of the Hellenists. It 
appears in the LXX. as the translation of not less 
than twenty-one Hebrew words in which the idea 
of a gathering is implied. In the books of the Apo- 


gathering), 


/crypha the word, as in those of the O. T., retains 


and is not used specifically for 
In the N. T., 


the local meaning is the dominant one. 


= 


Well of Jacob, and about half a mile from it. A|Sometimes the word is applied to the tribunal 
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which was connected with or sat in the synagogue 
in the narrower sense (Matt. x. 17, xxiii. 34; Mark 
xiii. 9; Luke xxi. 12, xii. 11). Within the limits 
of the Jewish Church it perhaps kept its ground 
as denoting the place of meeting of the Christian 
brethren (Jas. ii. 2).—II. History.—(1.) Jewish 
writers have claimed for their synagogues a very 
yemote antiquity. In well-nigh every place where 
the phrase “‘ before the Lord” appears, they recog- 
nise in it a known sanctuary, a fixed place of meet- 
ing, and therefore a synagogue. (2.5 Apart from 
these far-fetched interpretations, we. know too little 
of the life of Israel, both before and under the mon- 
archy, to be able to say with certainty whether there 
was anything at.all corresponding to the synagogues 
of later date. (3.) During the exile, in the abey- 
ance of the Temple-worship, the meetings of devout 
Jews probably became more systematic, and must 
have helped forward the change which appears so 
conspicuously at the time of the return. The whole 
history of Ezra presupposes the habit of solemn, 
probably of periodic meetings (Ezr. viii. 15; Neh. 
viii, 2, ix. 13; Zech, vii.5). To that period ac- 
cordingly we may attribute the revival if fot the 
institution of synagogues. Assuming Ewald’s theory 
as to the date and occasion of Ps. lxxiv., there must, 
at some subsequent period, have been a great de- 
struction of the buildings, and a consequent sus- 
pension of the services. It is, at any rate, striking” 
that they are not in any way prominent in the Mac- 
cabaean history. When that struggle was over, 
there appears to have been a freer development of 
what may be called the synagogue parochial system 
among the Jews of Palestine and other countries. 
Well-nigh every town or village had its one or more 
synagogues. (4.) It is hardly possible to over- 
estimate the influence of the system thus developed. 
To it we may ascribe the tenacity with which, after 
the Maccabaean struggle, the Jews adhered to the 
religion of their fathers, and never again relapsed 
into idolatry. The people were now in no danger 
of forgetting the Law, and the external ordinances 
that hedged it round. Here, as in the cognate order 
of the Scribes, there was an influence tending to 
diminish and ultimately almost to destroy the au- 
thority of the hereditary priesthood. The way was 
silently prepared for a new and higher order, which 
should rise in ‘the fulness of time” out of the 
decay and abolition of both the priesthood and the 
Temple.—-III. Structure.—(1.) The size of a syna- 
gogue, like that of a church or chapel, varied with 
the population. Its position was, however, determ- 
inate. It stood, if possible, on the highest ground, 
in or near the city to which it belonged. And its 
direction too was fixed, Jerusalem was the Kibleh 
of Jewish devotion. The synagogue was so con- 
structed, that the worshippers as they entered, and 
as they prayed, looked toward it. The building 
was commonly erected at the cost of the district. 
Sometimes it was built by a rich Jew, or even as in 
Luke vii. 5, by a friendly proselyte. (2.) In the 
' internal arrangement of the synagogue we trace an 
obvious analogy to the type of the Tabernacle. At 
the upper or Jerusalem end stood the Ark, the chest 
which, like the older and more sacred Ark, con- 
tained the Book of the Law. It gave to that end 
the name and character of a sanctuary. This part 
of the synagogue was naturally the place of honour. 
Here were the “ chief seats,” after which Pharisees 
and Scribes strove s0 eagerly (Matt. xxiii. 6), to 
which the wealthy and honoured worshipper was 


invited (James ii. 2, 3). Here too, in front of the 
Ark, still reproducing the type of the Tabernacle, 
was the eight-branched lamp, lighted only on the 
greater festivals. Besides this, there was one lamp 
kept burning perpetually. A little further towards 
the middle of the building was a raised platform, 
on which several persons could stand at once, and 
in the middle of this rose a pulpit, in which the 
Reader stood to read the lesson or sat down to tench. 
The congregation were divided, men on one side, 
women on the other, a.low partition, five or six feet 
high, running between them. The arrangements 
of modern synagogues, for many centuries, have 
made the separation more complete by placing the 
women in low side-galleries, screened off by lattice- 
work.—IV. Offcers.—(1.) In smaller towns there 
was often but one Rabbi. Where a fuller organize 
tion was possible, there was a college of Eldes 
(Luke vii. 3) presided over by one who was “ the 
chief of the synagogue” (Luke viii. 41, 49, ai. 
14; Acts xviii, 8, 17). (2.) The most prominent 
functionary in a large synagogue was known as the 
Shéltach (= legatus), the officiating minister who 
acted as the delegate of the congregation, and was 
therefore the chief reader of prayers, &c., in their 
name. (3.) The Chazzdn, or “ minister of the 
synagogue (Luke iv. 20) had duties of a lower kind 
resembling those of the Christian deacon or sub- 
deacon, He was to open the doors, to get the 
building ready for service. (4.) Besides these there 
were ten men attached to every synagogue, whose 
functions have been the subject-matter of volaminoos 
controversy. They were known as the ae 
(= Otiosi), and no synagogue was complete wi f 
cut them. They were sapposed to be ee 
leisure, not obliged to labour for their livelih 
able therefore to attend the week-day & sats 
the Sabbath services. Rhenford sees in them simp 
a body of men, peanenenty on duty; ee u a 
congregation (ten being the minmum ©” ” 
50 that Cae abh be no delay in beginning the 
service at the proper hours, and that no A 
worshipper might go away disappointed. (5), 

























der 
bishop in small towns, a council of presbyters ua 
one a in large cities. The legatus ee 
gogues appears in the ByyeAos (Rev. i. see 
perhaps also in the awdorodos of agi 
Church. — V. Worship.—(1.) The nt sigan 
synagogue was to a large extent the at sil 
of the statelier liturgy of the Teme a 
enough, in this place, to notice 1D W da) 
ritual, no less than the organization, iG th tbe 
with the facts of the N. T. history, 2) ne 
life and order of the Christian Church. Lae 
the synagogue came the use of fixed polars es 
To that the first disciples had been accosm vais 
their youth. They had asked their Mas i me 
them a distinctive one, and he had ens - 
their request (Luke xi. 1), 03 the a aid for bi 
before for his disciples, as every Rabo! (3,) TH 
The forms might be and were abused. tin 
large admixture of a didactic element 10. "4 fen 
worship, that by which it was disting na from th 
all Gentile forms of adoration, was deri 
older order, ‘* Moses” was “rend 18°) “tng 
gogues every Sabbath-day Ge gs to be 
whole Law being read consecutive ys yea 
completed, according to one evcle, in 
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The writings of the Prophets were read as ‘second 
lessons in a corresponding order. They were fol- 
lowed by the Derash (Acts xiii. 15), the exposition, 
the sermon of the synagogue. (¢) To the ritual 
of the synagogue we may probably trace a practice 
which has sometimes been a stumbling-block to the 
student of Christian antiquity, the subject-matter 
of fierce debate among Christian controversialists. 
Whatever account may be given of it, it is certain 
that Prayers for the Dead appear in the Church’s 
worship as soon as we have any trace of it after the 
immediate records of the Apostolic age. There is a 
probability indefinitely great that prayers for the de- 
parted (the Kaddish of later Judaism) were familiar 
to the synagogues of Palestine and other countries, 
that the early Christian believers were not startled 
by them as an innovation, that they passed uncon- 
demned even by our Lord Himself. (5.) The con- 
formity extends also to the times of prayer. In the 
hours of service this was obviously the case. The 
third, sixth, and ninth hours were in the times of the 
N, T. (Acts iii. 1, x. 3, 9), and had been probably for 
some time before (Ps. lv. 17 ; Dan. vi. 10), the tixed 
times of devotion, known then, and still known, re- 
spectively as the Shachdrith, the Minchah, and the 
"Ardbith. The same hours, it is well known, were 
recognised in the Church of the second, probably in 
that of the first century also. 
the synagogue were the second, the fifth, and the 


seventh, the last or Sabbath being the conclusion of 


the whole. ‘he transfer of the sanctity of the 
Sabbath to the Lord’s Day involved a corresponding 
change in the order of the week, and the first, the 
fourth, and the sixth became to the Christian society 
what the other days had been to the Jewish. (6.) 
The following suggestion as to the mode in which 
this transfer was effected, involves, it is believed, 
fewer arbitrary assumptions than any other, and 
connects itself with another interesting custom, 
common to the Church and the Synagogue. It 
was a Jewish custom to end the Sabbath with a 
feast, in which they did honour to it as to a parting 
king. ‘The feast was held in the synagogue. A 
cup of wine, over which a special blessing had been 
spoken, was handed round. It is obvious that, so 
long as the Apostles and their followers continued 
to use the Jewish mode of reckoning, so long 1.¢. 
as they fraternized with their brethren of the stock 
of Abraham, this would coincide in point of time 
with their Setxvoy on the first day of the week. 
By degrees the time became later, passed on to mid- 
night, to the early dawn of the next day. (7.) 
From the synagogue lastly came many less con- 
spicuous practices, which meet us in the liturgical 
life of the first three centuries. Ablution, entire or 
partial, before entering the place of meeting (Heb. 
x. 22; John xiii. 1-15); standing and not kneel- 
ing, as the attitude of prayer (Luke xviii. 11); the 
ams stretched out; the face turned towards the 
Kibleh of the East; the responsive Amen of the con- 
gregation to the prayers and benedictions of the 
elders (1 Cor. xiv. 16).<-VI. Judicial Functions. 
—(1.) The language of the N. T. shows that the 
officers of the synagogue exercised in certain cases a 
judicial power, (2.) It is not quite so easy, how- 
ever, to define the nature of the tribunal, and the 
precise limits of its jurisdiction. In two of the 
passages referred to (Matt. x. 17; Mark xiii, 9) 
they are carefully distinguished from the councils. 
It seems probable that the council was the larger 
tribunal of 23, which sat in every city, and that 


The solemn days of 
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under the term synagogue we are to understand a 
smaller court, probably that of the Ten judges men- 
tioned in the Talmad. (3.) Here also we trace 
the outline of a Christian institution. The éx- 
xAnota, either by itself or by appointed delegates, 
was to act as a Court of Arbitration in all disputes 
among its members. The elders of the Church: 
were not, however, to descend to the trivial disputes 
of daily life. For the elders, as for those of the 
synagogue, were reserved the graver offences against 
religion and morals, 

Synagogue, the Great. (1.) On the return of the 
Jews from Babylon, a great council was appointed, 
according to Rabbinic tradition, to re-organize the re- 
ligious lite of the people. It consisted of 120 mem- 
bers, and these were known as the men of the Great 
Synagogue, the successors of the prophets, them- 
selves, in their turn, succeeded by scribes prominent, 
individually, as teachers, Ezra was recognised as 
president. Their aim was to restore again the crown, 
or glory of Israel. To this end they collected all 
the sacred writings of former ages and their own, 
and so completed the canon of the O. T. They in- 
stituted the feast of Purim. They organised the 
ritual of the synagogue, and gave their sanction 
to the Sheméneh Esréh, the eighteen solemn bene- 
dictions in it. (2.) Much of this is evidently un- 
certain. The absence of any historical mention of 
such a body, not only in the O.T. and the Apo- 
crypha, but in Josephus, Philo, and the Seder Olam, 
so that the earliest record of it is found in the Pirke 
Aboth, circ. the second century after Christ, had led 
some critics to reject the whole statement as a Rab- 
binicinvention. The narrative of Neh. viii. 13 clearly 
implies the existence of a body of men acting as coun- 
sellors under the presidency of Ezra, and these may 
have been an assembly of delegates from all pro- 
vincial synagogues—a synod of the National Church. 

Syn'tyche, a female member of the Church ot 
Philippi (Phil. iv. 2, 3). 

By'racuse, The celebrated city on the eastern 
coast of Sicily. St. Paul arrived thither in an 
Alexandrian ship from Melita, on his voyage to 
Rome (Acts xxviii. 12). The magnificence which 
Cicero describes as still remaining in his time, was 
then no doubt greatly impaired. But the site of 
Syracuse rendered it a convenient place for the 
Atrican corn-ships to touch at, for the harbour was 
an excellent one, and the fountain Arethusa in the 
island furnished an unfailing supply of excellent 
water. In the time of St. Paul’s voyage, Sicily did 
not supply the Romans with corn to the extent it 
had done in the time of King Hiero, and in a less 
degree as late as the time of Cicero. It is an 
error, however, to suppose that the soil was ex- 
hausted: for Strabo expressly says, that for corn, 
and some other productions, Sicily even surpassed 
Italy. At this period, there were only five Roman 
colonies in Sicily, of which Syracuse was one. The 
others were Catana, Tauromenium, Thermae, and 
Tyndaris. Messana too, although not a colony, | 
was a town filled with a Roman population. 

Syr’ia is the term used throughout our version 
for the Hebrew Aram, as well as for the Greek 
Xupla. Most probably Syria is- for Tsyria, the 
country about Zsur, or Tyre, which was the first 
of the Syrian towns known tothe Greeks. 1. Gro- 

raphical extent.—It is very difficult to fix the: 
imits of Syria. The Hebrew Aram seems to com- 
mence on the northern frontier of Palestine, and to- 
extend thence northward to the skirts of Taurus,. 
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westward to the Mediterranean, and eastward pro- 
bably to the Khabour river. Its chief divisions are 
Aram-Dammesek, or ‘‘Syria of Damascus,” Aram- 
zobah, or “Syria of Zobah,” Aram-Naharaim, ‘* Me- 
sopotamia,” or ‘Syria of the Two Rivers,” and 
Padan-Aram, “the plain Syria,” or “ the plain at 
the foot of the mountains.” Of these we cannot 
be mistaken in identifying the first with the rich 
country about Damascus, lying between Anti-libanus 
and the desert, and the last with the district about 
Harran and Orfah, the flat country stretching out 
from the western extremity of Mons Masius towards 
the true source of the Khabour at Ras-el-Ain, 
Aram-Naharaim seems to be a term including this 
last tract, and extending beyond it, though how far 
beyond is doubtful. Aram-Zobah seems to be the 
tract between the Euphrates and Coele-syria. The 
other divisions of Aram, such as Aram-Maachah 
and Aram-beth-Rehob, are more difficult to locate 
with any certainty. Probably they were portions 
of the tract intervening between Anti-libanus and 
the desert, The Greek writers used the term Syria 
still more vaguely than the Hebrews did Aram. 
On the one hand they extended it to the Euxine; 
on the other they carried it to the borders of Egypt. 
Still. they seem always to have had a feeling that 
Syria Proper was a narrower region. The LXX. 
and New Testament writers distinguish Syria from 
Phoenicia on the one hand, and from Samaria, 
Judaea, Idumaea, &c., on the other. In the present 
article it seems best to take the word in this narrow 
sense, and to regard Syria as bounded by Amanus 
and Taurus on the north, by the Euphrates and 
the Arabian desert on the east, by DPalestine on 
the south, by the Mediterranean near the mouth 
of the Orontes, and then by Phoenicia upon the west. 
The tract thus circumscribed is about 300 miles 
long from north to south, and from 50 to 150 miles 
broad. It contains an area of about 30,000 square 
miles. 2. General physical features.—The general 
character of the tract is mountainous, as the Hebrew 
name Aram (from a root signifying “height’’) 
sufficiently implies. On the west, two longitudinal 
chains, running parallel with the coast at no great 
distance from one another, extend along two-thirds 
of the length of Syria, from the latitude of Tyre to 
that of Antioch. In the latitude of Antioch the 
longitudinal chains are met by the chain of Amanus, 
an outlying barrier of Taurus, having the direction 
of that range, which in this part is from south-west 
to north-east. The most fertile and valuable tract 
of Syria is the long valley intervening between 
Libanus and Anti-libanus. The northern mountain 
region is also fairly productive; but the soil of the 
plains about Aleppo is poor, and the eastern flank 
of the Anti-libanus, except in one place, is peculiarly 
sterile. 3. The Mountain Ranges.—(a) Lebanon. 
Of the various mountain-ranges of Syria, Lebanon 
possesses the greatest interest. It extends from the 
mouth of the Litany to Arka, a distance of nearly 
100 miles, and is composed chiefly of Jura lime- 
stone, but varied with sandstone and basalt. [LE- 
BANON.] (6) Anti-libanus. This range, as the 
name implies, stands over against Lebanon, running 
in the same direction, ¢,¢. nearly north and south, 
and extending the same length. (c) Bargylus. 
Mount Bargylus, called now Jebel Nosairi towards 
the south, and towards the north Jebel Kraad, ex- 
ig from the mouth of the Nahv-el-Kebir (Eleu- 
perked nearly opposite Hems, to the vicinity of 

ntioch, a distance of rather more than 100 miles. 
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One of the western spurs terminates in a remark 
able headland, known to the ancients as Mount 
Casius, and now called Jebel-el-Akra, or the “ Bald 
Mountain.” (d) Amanus. North of the mouth 
of the Orontes, between its course and the eastem 
shore of the Gulf of Issus (Jskanderun), lies the 
range of Amanus, which divides Syria from Cilicia 
Its average elevation is 5000 feet, and it terminates 
abruptly at Ras-el-Khanzir, in a high cliff over- 
hanging the sea. 4. The Rivers.—The principal 
rivers of Syria are the Litany and the Orontes 
The Litany springs from a small lake situated in 
the middle of the Coele-syrian valley, about six 
miles to the south-west of Baalbek. It enters the 
sea about 5 miles north of Tyre. The soure of 
the Orontes is but about 15 miles from that of the 
Litany. Its modern name is the Nahrel-Asi, or 
“‘ Rebel Stream,” an appellation given to it on ac- 
count of its violence aud impetuosity in many parts 
of its course. The other Syrian streams of som 
consequence, besides the Litany and the Orontes, aut 
the Barada or river of Damascus, the Koxeik, o 
river of Aleppo, and the Sajur, a tributary of the 
Euphrates. 5. The Lakes.—The principal lakes of 
Syria are the Agh-Dengiz, or Lake of Antioch ; the 
Sabakhah, or Salt Lake, between Aleppo and Balis ; 
the Bahr-el-Kades, on the upper Orontes; and the 
Bahr-el-Merj, or Lake of Damascus. 6. The Great 
Valley.—By far the most important part of Syria, 
and on the whole its most striking feature, the 
great valley which reaches from the plain of Umi, 
near Antioch, to the narrow gorge 00 which the 
Litany enters in about lat. 3 30’, This valley, 
which runs near} el with the Syrian cos, 
extends the length of 230 miles, and has a width 
varying from 6 or 8 to 15 or 20 miles. The more 
southern portion of it was known to the aoe 
as Coele-syria, or “the Hollow Syria,” and = 
already described. [CorLesyRis.] 7. The North- 
ern Highlands.—Northern Syria, & an 
trict called Commagéne, between Taurus tt 
Euphrates, is still very insufficiently explored. 
seems to be altogether an elevated tract, pee 
of twisted spurs from Taurus and ange yee 
narrow valleys between them, which open of 
bare and sterile plains. The highest inert 
the plateau between the two riven is 150 : 
and this height is reached soon after gee : 
Euphrates, while towards the west the ree 
gradual. 8. The Eastern Desert. — East ste 
‘yner mountain-chain, and south of the es 
ground about Aleppo, is the great Syrian 
elevated dry upland, for the } 
and marls, producing nothing but 4 
bushes of wormwood, = the = 
of the wilderness. The regi 
difficulty, and has never been accurately saree 
The most remarkable oasis is at cae ot 
there are several small streams and abun Suis, 
trees. 9. Chief Divisions —AcoordOg iy 
Syria Proper was divided into the follows 
tricts:—1. Commagéné; 2. Cyrrhest i If we 
leucis: 4. Coele-syria; and 5. ase (§1), 
take its limits, however, a5 laid down nee Cihaly- 
we must add to these districts three OU"), oe 
bonitis, or the country about wines about tht 
Chalcidicé, a small tract south 0 2, and Pal 
lake in which the river of Aleppo a resides it 
myréné, or the desert so far as we ts 
have been Syrian. 10. Princ, 


ne 
chief towns of Syria may be thus arranged 
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nearly as possible in the order of their importance: 
1. Antioch; 2. Damascus; 3. Apameia; 4. Se- 
leucia; 5. Tadmor or Palmyra; 6. Laodiceia; 7. 
Epiphaneia (Hamath); 8. Samosata ; 9. Hiera- 
polis (Mabug); 10. Chalybon; 11. Emesa; 12. 
Heliopolis: 13. Laodiceia ad Libanum; 14, Cyr- 
rhus; 15. Chalcis; 16. Poseideium ; 17. Heracleia ; 
18, Gindarus; 19, Zeugma; 20. Thapsacus. Of 
these, Samosata, Zeugma, Thapsacus, are on the 
Euphrates ; Seleucia, Laodiceia, Poseideium, and 
Heracleia, on the sea-shore; Antioch, Apameia, 
Epiphaneia, and Emesa (#ems) on the Orontes ; 
Heliopolis and Laodiceia ad Libanum, in Coele- 
syria; Hierapolis, Chalybon, Cyrrhus, Chalcis, and 
Gindarus, in the northern highlands ; Damascus on 
the skirts, and Palmyra, in the centre of the eastern 
desert. 11. History.—The first occupants of Syria 
appear to have been of Hamitic descent. The Ca- 
naanitish races, the Hittites, Jebusites, Amorites, 
&c., are connected in Scripture with Egypt and 
Ethiopia, Cush and Mizraim (Gen. x. 6 and 15-18). 
These tribes occupied not Palestine only, but also 
Lower Syria, in very early times as we may gather 
from the fact that Hamath is assigned to them in 
Genesis (x. 18). Afterwards they seem to have be- 
come possessed of Upper Syria also. After a while 
the first comers, who were still to a great extent 
nomads, received a Shemitic infusion, which most 
probably came to them from’ the south-east. The 
only Syrian town whose existence we find distinctly 
marked at this time is Damascus (Gen. xiv. 15; 
xv. 2), which appears to huve been already a place 
of some importance. Next to Damascus must be 
placed Hamath (Num. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 8). Syria 
at this time, and for many centuries afterwards, 
seems to have been broken up among a number of 
petty kingdoms. The Jews first come into hostile 
contact with the Syrians, under that name, in the 
time of David. Claiming the frontier of the Eu- 
phrates, which God had promised to Abraham (Gen. 
xv. 18), David made war on Hadadezer, king of 
Zobah (2 Sam. viii. 3, 4, 13). The Damascene 
Syrians were likewise defeated with great loss (ib. 
ver. 5). Zobah, however, was far from being 
subdued as yet. When, a few years later, the 
Ammonites determined on engaging in a war with 
David, and applied to the Syrians for aid, Zobah, 
together with Beth-Rehob, sent them 20,000 foot- 
men, and two other Syrian kingdoms furnished 
13,000 (2 Sam. x. 6). This army being completely 
defeated by Joab, Hadadezer obtained aid from 
Mesopotamia (ib. ver. 16), and tried the chance of 
a third battle, which likewise went against him, 
- and produced the general submission of Syria to 
the Jewish monarch. The submission thus begun 
continued under the reign of Solomon (1 K. iv. 21). 
The only part of Syria which Solomon lost seems to 
have been Damascus, where an independent kingdom 
was set up by Rezon, a native of Zobah (1 K. xi. 
23-25), On the separation of the two kingdoms, 
soon after the accession of Rehoboam, the remainder 
of Syria no doubt shook off the yoke. Damascus 
now became decidedly the leading state, Hamath 
being second to it, and the northern Hittites, whose 
capital was Carchemish near Bambuk, third. [Da- 


MASCUS.] Syria became attached to the great} G soa 


Assyrian empire, from which it passed to the Baby- 
lonians, and from them to the Persians. In B.C. 


333 it submitted to Alexander without a struggle. Q 


Upon the death of Alexander Syria became, for the 
first time, the head of a great kingdom, On the 











somewhat peculiar. 


obligations with the free cities as to taxation. 


phaneia, Tripolis, Sidon, and Tyre ; 
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division of the provinces among his generals (B.C. 
321), Seleucus Nicator received Mesopotamia and 
Syria. Antioch was begun in B.C. 300, and, being 
finished in a few years, was made the capital of 
Seleucus’ kingdom. The country grew rich with 


the wealth which now flowed into it on all sides. 


The history of Syria under the Seleacid princes has 
been already given in detail, in the articles treating 
of each monarch [ANTIOCHUS, DEMETRIUS, SE- 


Leucus, &c.], The most flourishing period was 
the reign of the founder, Nicator. The empire was 
then almost as large as that of the Achemenian 
Persians, for it at one time included Asia Minor, 
and thus reached from the Egean to India. The 
reign of Nicator’s son, Antiochus I., called Soter, 
was the beginning of the decline, which was pro- 
gressive from his date. It passed under the power 
of Tigranes, king of Armenia, in B. C. 83, and was 
not made a province of the Roman Empire till after 
Pompey’s complete defeat of Mithridates and his 


ally Tigranes, B.C, 64, As Syria holds an import- 
ant place, not only in the Old Testament, but in the 


New, some account of its condition under the Ro- 
mans must now be given. That condition was 
While the country generally 
was formed into a Roman province, under governors 
who were at first propraetors or quaestors, then 
proconsuls, and finally legates, there were exempted 
from the direct rule of the governor, in the first 


place, a number of ‘* free cities,” which retained the 
administration of their own affairs, subject to a 


tribute levied according to the Roman principles of 
taxation; and 2ndly, a number of tracts, which 
were assigned to petty princes, commonly natives, 
to be ruled at their pleasure, subject to the same 
The 
free cities were Antioch, Seleucia, Apameia, Epi- 
the principali- 
ties, Comagéné, Chalcis ad Belum (near Baalbek), 
Arethusa, Abila or Abiléné, Palmyra, and Damas- 
cus. The principalities were sometimes called king- 
doms, sometimes tetrarchies. They were established 
where it was thought that the natives were so in- 
veterately wedded to their own customs, and so 
well disposed for revolt, that it was necessary to 
consult their feelings, to flatter the national vanity, 
and to give them the semblance without the sub- 
stance of freedom. The list of the governors of 
Syria, from its conquest by the Romans to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, has been made out with a 
near approach to accuracy, and is as follows :-— 
Date of Date of 


Names. Titles of office. entering quitting 
office. office. 


‘ { Quaestor pro 
M. Aemilius Scaurus . 1 nractare . BC. 62 . B.C. 61 
L. Marcius Philippus. . Propractor . . 61 . 59 
Lentulus Marcellinus. - Propraetor . . 59 57 
Gabinius. . .- : Proconsul . . 56 55 
Crassus . . + + * 55 53 
Cassius . . . + * aestor . 63 . 61 
M. Calpurnius Bibulus - Proconsul 51... 47 
Sext. ulius Cresar . . s . . 47 ° e 46 
Q Caecilius Bassus. . + Praetor . .. 46 .. 44 
Q. Cornificlus . . - received authority from the 

Statius Murcus { Senate tu dispossess Bassus, 
Q. Marcius Crispus but failed.) « 

Cassius Longinus . . Proconsul . BC - BC. 42 
L. Decidius Saxa . e e Legatus e e ° 41 e e 40 
P. Ventidius Bassus . . Legatus . . . 40 . 38 

UB 2 ee eo Legatus . . . 38 . 35 
L. Munatius Plancus. . Legatus . . . 35 32 
ie calpernies Se . Legatus . . . 31. Sl 

Didius . . - - «© = Legatus 30 
M. Valerius Messalla. . Legatus . 29 29 

Varro. . . 2. + » Legatus . 24 
AL Vipsanius Agrippa . Legatus 22. 20 
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; Date of Dato of scene of a severe famine. A little earlier Christi- 

eres Titles of office. entering ara OE | nnity had begun to spread into it, partly by means 
M. elias, von . . Legatus .. . ? (?) of those who “were scattered” at the time of 
M. Vipsanins Agrippa . Legatus . . - Stephen’s persecution (Acts xi. 19), partly by the 
Mi Tithos «  cinas, 7 es «1 7g 1 L_ glexertions of St. Paul (Gal i, 21). The Syrian 
P. Quintilins Varus . . Legatus . . . 3 - AD 5 Church soon grew to be one of the most flourishing 
P. Sulpicius Quirinus. . Legatus . . a.D.5 (Acts xij. 1, xv. 23, 35, 41, &.). 
a Rrra ara LLegatus . . 17} Syriac Versions. [VERstoNs, SyRiac.] 


Sy'ro-Phoenio'ian occurs only in Mark vii. 26. 
The coinage of the words ‘ Syro-Phoenicia,” and 
“ Syro-Phoenicians,” seems to have been the work 


M. Culpurnius Piso . . Legatus . . - 17... ~~. «219 

Cn. Sentius Saturninus . Prolegatus . . 19 

L. Pomponius Flaccus . Propraetor . . py oe 2 
; 3 





L. Vitellius . . . - - Legatus . . . 35. - oo eae 

P. Petronius. . . + - Legatus "1 1 39 5 1} 4a, of the Romans, though it is difficult to say oa 
Vibius Marsus . . . . Legatus . . . 42 . . 48 what they intended by the expressions. _They 
3 Ccomsarttaey inter a pe ore ae a noted perhaps a mixed race, half-Phoenicians ~ 
. Numidius® Quadratus “eget Pe half-Syrians. In Jater times 8 geographic sense 

* exe - « « GO. . 6 . . 

Pode ed Tenn . 2 + 63 °> | the terms superseded the ethnic one. The Emperor 
C. Cestius Gallus . . . Legatus . . . 65 . . 67, Hadrian divided Syria into three parts, Syria Proper, 


P. Licinius Mucianus. . Legatus . . . 67 + - 691 Syro-Phoenice, and Syria Palaestina ; and henceforth 
a Syro-Phoenician meant a native of this sub-pro- 
vince, which included Phoenicia Proper, Damascus, 
and Palmyrené. It is perhaps most probable that 
St. Mark really wrote Ztpa @olncca, “8 Phot 
nician Syrian,” which is found in some copies. 



























The history of Syria during the period may be 
summed up in a few words. Down to the battle 
of Pharsalia, Syria was fairly tranquil, the only 
troubles being with the Arabs, who occasionally at- 
tacked the eastern frontier. The Roman governor 
laboured hard to raise the condition of the province, 
taking great pains to restore the cities, which had 
gone to decay under the later Seleucidae. After 
Pharsalia (B.c. 46) the troubles of Syria were 
renewed. Julius Caesar gave the province to his 
relative Sextus in B.c. 47; but Pompey’s party 
was still so strong in the East, that in the next year 
one of his adherents, Caecilius Bassus, put Sextus 
to death, and established himself in the government 
so firmly that he was able to resist for three years 
three proconsuls appointed by the Senate to dis- 
possess him, and only finally yielded upon terms 
which he himself offered to his antagonists. Bassus 
had but just made his submission, when, upon the 
assassination of Caesar, Syria was disputed between 
Cassius and Dolabella, the friend of Antony, a dis- 
pute terminated by the suicide of Dolabella, B.C. 43. 
The next year Cassius left his province and went to 
Philippi, where, after the first unsuccessful engage- 
ment, he too committed suicide. Syria then fell 
to Antony, who appointed as his legate, L. Decidius 
Saxa, in B.c. 41. Pacorus, the crown-prince of 
Parthia, son of Arsaces XIV., assisted by the Roman 
refugee, Labienus, overran Syria and Asia Minor, 
defeating Antony’s generals, and threatening Rome 
with the loss of all her Asiatic possessions (B.C. 40- 
39). Ventidius, however, in B.C. 38, defeated the 
Parthians, slew Pacorus, and recovered for Rome 
her former boundary. A quiet time followed. In 
B.C. 27 took place that formal division of the pro- 
vinces between Augustus and the Senate from which 
the imperial administrative system dates ; and Syria, 
being from its exposed situation among the pro- 
vinciae principts, continued to be ruled by legates, 
who were of consular rank (consulares) and bore 
severally the full title of “ Legatus Augusti pro 
praetore.” Judaea occupied a peculiar position. 
A special procurator was therefore appointed to 
rule it, who was subordinate to the governor of 
Syria, but within his own province had the power 
of a legatus. Syria continued without serious dis- 
turbance from the expulsion of the Parthians (B.C. 
38) to the breaking out of the Jewish war (A.D. 
66). In B.c. 19 it was visited by Augustus, and 
in A.D. 18-19 by Germanicus, who died at Antioch 
in the last-named year. In a.D. 44-47 it was the 


_ © Called “ Vinidius * by Tacitus. 


Ta’anach. An ancient Canaanitish city, whore 
king is enumerated amongst the thirty-one con 
quered by Joshua (Josh. xii. 21), It came into 
the half tribe of Manasseh (Josh. xvii. U1, x11 25; 
1 Chr. vii. 29), and was bestowed on the Kobathite 
Levites (Josh. xxi. 25.) Taanach is almost always 
named in company with Megiddo, and they wer 
evidently the chief towns of that fine rich distr 
whith forms the western portion of the great plain 
of Esdraelon (1 K. iv. 12). There it''s still to 
found. ‘The identification of Ta'annuk with bal 
nach, may be taken as one of the surest ee 
whole Sacred Topography. It was known to bie 
sebius and to hap-Parchi, the Jewish m ie 
traveller, and it still stands about 4 miles south 
of Lejjén, retaining its old name with hardly 
change of a letter. 

Ta‘anath - Shi'lob. - rea Laat once oaly 
Josh. xvi. 6) as one of the & : 
Sneiey of Aphraim, but of which pare 
seems impossible to ascertain. All we "0 
that at this part the enumeration 5 0 ic 
to east, Janohah being east of Taanath Shi eee 
nohah has been identified with some proba ele 
Yanin, on the road from Nablus to the 
Valley. The name Tana, or Ain Tana, seems 
exist in that direction. Ina list of places gre 
in the Talmud, Taanath Shiloh (s said to hai 
tical with SHiLom. Kurtz's view, the place 08 
was the ancient Canaanite name | it ot pre 
Shiloh the Hebrew name, is ingenious, DU 
sent it is a mere conjecture. 


family of pata ht wit 
- di, 43 5 . vii, 46). ; 

tab'bath A place mentioned only af ee 
vii. 22, in describing the flight of ee a 
host after Gideon’s night attack. Dad er Abe 
to Beth-shittah, to Zererab, to the DT 9 sig, 
menolah on Tabbath. Beth-shittah may se Ps 
which lies on the open plain. between Tad, te 


and Jebel Duhy, 4 miles east of Ain 
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probable scene of Gideon’s onslaught. But no at- 
tempt seems to have been made to identify Tabbath, 
nor does any name resembling it appear in the 
books or maps, unless it be Z'ubukhat-Fahil, i. e. 
“ Terrace of Fahil.” 

Tab'eal. The son of Tabeal was apparently an 
Ephraimite in the army of Pekah the son of Rema- 
liah, or a Syrian in the army of Rezin, when they 
went up to besiege Jerusalem in the reign of Ahaz 
(Is. vii. 6). The Aramaic form of the name fa- 
vours the latter supposition. 

Tab'eel, An officer of the Persian government 
in Samaria in the reign of Artaxerxes (Ezr. iv. 7), 
His name appears to indicate that he was a Syrian. 

Tabel'lius. (1 Esdr. ii. 16.) [TABEEL.] 


Tab'erah, The name of a place in the wilder-. 


ness of Paran (Num. xi. 3; Deut. ix, 22). It has 
not been identified. 

Tabering. The obsolete word thus used in the 
A. V. of Nah. ii. 7 requires some explanation. The 
Hebrew word connects itself with téph, “a tim- 
brel,” The A. V. reproduces the original idea. 
The *tabour” or “ tabor’’ was a musical instru- 
ment of the drum-type, which with the pipe formed 
the band of a country village. To ‘ tabour,”’ ac- 
cordingly, is to beat with loud strokes as men beat 
upon such an instrument. 

Tabernacle. The description of the Tabernacle 
and its materials will be found under TEMPLE. 
Here it remains for us to treat—(1) of the word 
and its synonyms ; (2) of the history of the Taber- 
nacle itself; (3) of its relation to the religious life 
of Israel; (4) of the theories of later times respect- 
ing it.I, Zhe Word and its Synonyms.—(1.) 
The first word used (Ex. xxv. 9) is Afishcdn= 
dwelling. It connects itself with the Jewish, though 
not Scriptural, word Shechinah, us describing the 
dwelling-place of the Divine Glory. It is not 
applied in prose to the common dwellings of men, 
but seems to belong rather to the speech of poetry 
(Ps. Ixxxvii. 2; Cant. i. 8). (2.) Another word, 
however, is also used, more connected with the 
common life of men; dhel, the “tent” of the 
Patriarchal age of Abraham, and of Jacob (Gen. 
ix. 21, &.). For the most part, as needing some- 
thing to raise it, it is used, when applied to the 
Sacred Tent, with some distinguishing epithet. In 
one passage only (1 K. i, 39) does it appear with 
this meaning by itself. (3.) Baith is applied to 
the Tabernacle in Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26; Josh. vi. 
24, ix. 23; Judg. xviii. 31, xx. 18, as it had been, 
apparently, to the tents of the Patriarchs (Gen. 
xxxiii. 17). So far as it differs from the two pre- 
ceding words, it expresses more definitely the idea of 
a fixed settled habitation. (4.) Kédesh, Mikdash, 
the holy, consecrated place, and therefore applied, 
according to the graduated scale of holiness of which 
the Tabernacle bore witness, sometimes to the whole 
structure (Ex. xxv. 8; Lev. xii. 4), sometimes to 
the court into which none but the priests might 
eater (Ley. iv.6; Num. iii. 38, iv. 12), sometimes 
to the innermost sanctuary of all, the Holy of 
Holies (Lev. iv. 6?). (5.) Hécdl, as meaning the 
stately building, or palace of Jehovah (1 Chr. rxix. 
1,19), is applied more commonly to the Temple 
(2K. xxiv, 13, &.), but was used also of the Ta- 
bernacle at Shiloh (1 Sam. i. 9, iii. 3) and Jerusalem 
(Ps. v. 7), (6.) The two words (1) and (2) re- 
selve a new meaning in combination (a) with 
mo éd, and (b.) with ha’ediéth. To understand the 
oe of the distinctive titles thus formed is 

Nv. D. B. 
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to possess the key to the significance of the whole 
Tabernacle. (a.) The real meaning of the word is 
to be found in what may be called the locus clas- 
sicus, as the interpretation of all words connected 
with the Tabernacle (Ex. xxix. 42-46). It is clear 
that “congregation” is inadequate. Not the ga- 
thering of the worshippers only, but the meeting 
of God with His people, to commune with them, to 
make himself known to them, was what the name 
embodied. (7.) The other compound phrase, (0.) 
is rightly rendered ‘‘the tent of the testimony ” 
(Num. ix. 15), “ the tabernacle of witness” (Num. 
xvii. 7, xviii. 2). In this case the tent derives its 
name from that which is the centre of its holiness, 
The two tables of stone within the ark are empha- 
tically the testimony (Ex. xxv. 16, 21, xxxi. 18). 
II, History.—(1.) The outward history of the 
Tabernacle begins with Ex. xxv. It comes after 
the first great group of Laws (xix.-xxiii.), after 
the covenant with the people, after the vision of 
the Divine Glory (xxiv.). For forty days and 
nights Moses is in the mount, There rose before 
him, not without points of contact with previous 
associations, yet in no degree formed out of them, 
the “ pattern” of the Tabernacle. He is directed 
in his choice of the two chief artists, Bezaleel of 
the tribe of Judah, Aholiab of the tribe of Dan 
(xxxi.). The sin of the golden calf apparently 

tpones the execution. As in a transition period, 
the whole future depending on the penitence of the 
people, on the intercession of their leader, a test is 
pitched, probably that ot Moses himself, outside the 
camp, to be provisionally the Tabernacle of Meeting. 
Of this provisional Tabernacle it has to be noticed, 
that there was as yet no ritual and no priesthood, 
The people went out to it as to an oracle (Ex. 
xxxiii. 7). (2.) Another outline Law was however 
given; another period of solitude, like the first, 
followed. The work could now be resumed. The 
people offered the necessary materials in excess of 
what was wanted (Ex. xxxvi. 5, 6). Other work- 
men (Ex. xxxvi. 2) and work-women (Ex, xxxv. 
25) placed themselves under the direction of Beza- 
leel and Aholiab, The parts were completed separ- 
ately, and then, on the first day of the second year 
from the Exodus, the Tabernacle itself was erected 
and the ritual appointed for it begun (Ex. xl. 2). 
(3.) The position of the new Tent was itself signi- 
ficant. Itstood, not, like the provisional Tabernacle, 
at a distance from the camp, but in its very centre. 
The Priests on the east, the other three families 
of the Levites on the other sides, were closest in 
attendance, the ‘‘ body-guard”’ of the Great King. 
In the wider square, Judah, Zebuliin, Issachar, were 
on the east; Ephraim, Manasseh, Benjamin, on the 
west; the less conspicuous tribes, Dan, Asher, 
Naphtali, on the north; Reuben, Simeon, Gad, on 
the south side. When the army put itself in order 
of march, the position of the Tabernacle, carried by 
the Levites, was still central, the tribes of the east 
and south in front, those of the north and west in 
the rear (Num. ii.).  (4.) In all special facts con- 
nected with the Tabernacle, the original thought 
reappears. It is the place where man meets with 
God. (5.) As long as Canaan remained uncon- 
quered, and the people were still therefore an army, 
the Tabernacle was probably moved from place to 
place, wherever the host of Israel was, for the time, 
encamped ; and, finally, was placed at Shiloh (Josh. 
ix. 27, xviii. 1). The reasons of the choice are not 
given. Partly, perhaps, its central sk partly 
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its belonging to the powerful tribe of Ephraim, 
the tribe of the great captain of the host, may 
have determined the preference. There it continued 
during the whole period of the Judges. There, too, 
as the religion of Israel sunk towards the level of 
an orgiastic Heathenism, troops of women assembled, 
shameless as those of Midian, worshippers of Je- 
hovah, and concubines of His priests (1 Sam. ii. ae 
(6.) A state of things which was rapidly assimi 
ating the worship of Jehovah to that of Ashtaroth, 
or Mylitta, needed to be broken up. The Ark of 
God ‘was taken and the sanctuary lost its glory: 
and the Tabernacle, though it did not perish, never 
again recovered it (1 Sam. iv. 22). It probably 
became once again a moveable sanctuary, less ho- 
noured as no longer possessing the symbol of the 
Divine Presence, yet cherished by the priesthood, 
and some portions, at least, of its ritual, kept up. 
For atime it seems, under Saul, to have been settled 
at Nop (1 Sam. xxi. 1-6). The massacre of the 
pe and ,the flight of Abiathar must, however, 
ave robbed it yet further of its glory. It had 
before lost the Ark. It now lost the presence of 
the High-Priest, and with it the oracular ephod, 
the Urim and the TaumMim™M (1 Sam. xxii. 20, xxiii. 
6). What change of fortune then followed we do 
not know. In some way or other, it found its way 
to Gibeon (1 Chr. xvi. 39). The capture of Jeru- 
salem and the erection there of a new Tabernacle, 
with the ark, of which the old had been deprived 
(2 Sam. vi. 17; 1 Chr. xv. 1), left it little more 
than a traditional, historical sanctity. It retained 
only the old altar of burnt-offerings (1 Chr. xxi. 
29). The divided worship continued all the days 
of David. The sanctity of both places was recog- 
nised by SOLOMON on his accession (1 K. iii. 15; 
2 Chron. i. 3). But it was time that the anomaly 
should cease. The purpose of David fulfilled by 
Solomon, was that the claims of both should merge 
in the higher glory of the Temple.-IlI. Relation 
to the religious life of Israel—(1.) Whatever con- 
nexion may be traced between other parts of the 
ritual of Israel and that of the nations with which 
Israel had been brought into contact, the thought 
of the Tabernacle meets us as entirely new. The 
“ house of God’ [BETHEL] of the Patriarchs had 
been the large “ pillar of stone” (Gen. xxviii. 18, 
19), bearing record of some high spiritual experi- 
ence, or the grove which, with its dim, doubtful 
light, attuned the souls of men to a divine awe 
(Gen, xxi. 33). A sacred tent, a moving Bethel, 
was the fit sanctuary for a people still nomadic. 
It was capable of being united afterwards, as it 
actually came to be, with “the grove” of the older 
cultus (Josh. xxiv. 26). (2.) The structure of the 
Tabernacle was obviously determined by a complex 
and profound symbolism ; but its meaning remains 
one of the things at which we can but dimly guess. 
No interpietation is given in the Law itself. That 
which meets us in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
application of the types of the Tabernacle to the 
mysteries of Redemption, was latent till those mys- 
teries were made known. And, yet, we cannot but 
believe that, as each portion of the wonderful order 
rose before the inward eye of the lawgiver, it must 
have embodied distinctPy manifold truths which he 
apprehended himself, and sought to communicate 
to others. (3.) The thought of a graduated sanc- 
tity, like that of the outer court, the Holy Place, 
the Holy of Holies, had its counterpart, often the 
saine number of stages, in the structure of Egyp- 
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tian temples. In the Adytum, often at least, was the 
sacred ARK, the culminating point of holjness, con- 
taining the highest and most mysterious symbols, 
winged figures, generally like those of the cherubim, 
the emblems of stability and life. Here were outward 
points of resemblance. Of all elements of Egyptian 
worship this was one which could be transferred 
with least hazard, with most gain. No one could 
think that the Ark itself was the likeness of the 
God he worshipped. When we ask what gave the 
Ark its holiness, we are led on at once to the infinite 
difference, the great gulf between the two systems. 
That of Egypt was predominantly cosmical, starting 


from the productive powers of nature. That of 
Israel was predominantly ethical. In the depths 
of the Holy of Holies, and for the aed B 
for all Israel; there was the revelation of'a righteous 
Will requiring righteousness in man. And over 
the Ark was the Céphereth (MeRcY-SEAT), » 
called with a twofold reference to the root-meamg 
of the word. It covered the Ark. It was the 
witness of a mercy covering sins. And over the 
Mercy-seat were the CHERUBIM, reproducing, ia 
part at least, the symbolism of the great Hamitic 
races. Representing as they did the manifold powers 
of nature, created life in its highest form, ther 
over-shadowing wings, meeting as in token of 
perfect harmony, declared that nature a well 25 
man found its highest glory in subjectioa toa 
Divine Law, that men might take refuge in 
Order, as under the shadow of the wings of God. 
The material not less than the forms, 10 the Holy 
of Holies was significant. The acacia or shittito- 
wood, least liable, of woods then accessible, to decay, 
might well represent the im perishableness of Divine 
Truth, of the Laws of Duty. Ark, mercy eat, 
cherutbim, the very walls, were all overlaid Ms é 
gold, the noblest of all metals, the symbol of ee 
and purity, sun-light itself as it were, fix he 
embodied, the token of the inoorraptible, ye 
lory of a grent king. Dimensions #80 

Painine, Difficult as it may be to feel at va 
we have the key to the enigma, there can “te 
little doubt that the older religious systems och 
world did attach a mysterious significance to 
separate number ; that the training of Laue 
afterwards the far less complete initiation si 
thagoras in the symbolism of Egypt, mv a 
made that transparently clear to him, ¥: the inne 
is almost impenetrably dark. (4.) Into see 
sanctuary neither people nor the priests #5 a 
ever entered. Strange as it may ary hie oH 
which everything represented light waa pri 
left in utter darkness, a Lgvieae solitude. 

only in the year, on Wwe 
eaight the high-priest enter. The strange OO 
has, however, its parallel in the spin ferfll 
Death and life, light and darkness, are vale lire 


i h death can we" 
united. Only throug eat ok darknes vie 
* 'd 4 we 
God is (Ex. xx. 21; 1 K. viii. prs which Be 


at all into the ‘light inaccessible, ro 
dwells everlastingly. And to cei her sd 
blood, the symbol of life, touching W! af ae 
the mercy-seat, with incense, the sy™ sw 
tion (Lev. xvi. 12-14), what “ - exp 

the truth, (1) that man mus: © dl 
righteous gd ith no lower offering ape’ pu 
worship of the heart, with the sles aa 
body, soul, and spirit; (2) that CUS t vaten 
fect sacrifice be found, it would have & y 
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power working beyond itself, in proportion to its 
perfection, to cover the multitude of sins? (5.) 
From all others, from the high-priest at all other 
times, the Holy of Holies was shrouded by the 
double VEIL, bright with many colours and strange 
forms, even as curtains of golden tissue were to be 
seen hanging before the Adytum of an Egyptian 
temple, a strange contrast often to the bestial form 
behind them. The veil itself represented the infin- 
ite variety, the woAurolkiAos copia of the Divine 
order in Creation (Eph. iii. 10). And there again 
were seen copied upon the veil, the mysterious forms 
of the cherubim; how many, or in what attitude, 
or of what size, or in what material, we are not 
told. (6.) The outer sanctuary was one degree less 
awful in its holiness than the inner. Silver, the 
type of Human Purity, took the place of gold, the 
type of the Divine Glory. It was to be trodden 
daily by the priests, as by men who lived in the 
perpetual consciousness of the nearness of God, of 
the mystery behind the veil. Barefooted and in 
garments of white linen, like the priests of Isis, they 
accomplished their ministrations. And here, too, 
there were other emblems of Divine realities. With 
no opening to admit light from without, it was illu- 
mined only by the golden LAMP with its seven 
lights, one taller than the others, as the Sabbath is 
more sacred than the other days of the week, never 
all extinguished together, the perpetual symbol of 
all derived gifts of wisdom and holiness in man, 
reaching their mystical perfection when they shine 
in God's sanctuary to His-glory (Ex. xxv. 31, xxvii. 
20; Zech. iv. 1-14). The SHEW-BREAD, the 
“bread of faces,” of the Divine Presence, served as 
a token that, though there was no form or likeness 
of the Godhead, He was yet there, accepting all 
offerings, recognising in particular that special offer- 
ing which represented the life of the nation at once 
in.the distinctness of its tribes and in its unity as a 
people. ‘The meaning of the ALTAR OF INCENSE 
was not less obvious. The cloud of fragrant smoke 
was the natural, almost the universal, emblem of 
the heart’s adoration (Ps, cxli. 2). Upon that altar 
no “strange fire” was to be kindled. When fresh 
fire was needed it was to be taken from the ALTAR 
OF BURNT-OFFERING in the outer court (Lev. ix. 
24,x.1). (7.) Outside the tent, but still within 
the consecrated precincts, was the CourT, fenced in 
by an enclosure, yet open to all the congregation as 
Well as to the Levites, those only excepted who were 
ceremonially unclean. Here therefore stood the 
ALTAR OF BURNT-OFFERINGS, at which SACRI- 
PICES in al] their varieties were offered by penitent 
or thankful worshippers (Ex. xxvii. 1-8; xxxviii. 
1), the brazen LAVER at which those worshippers 
purified themselves before they sacriticed, the priests 
before they entered into the sanctuary (Ex. xxx. 17- 
21). Here the graduated scale of holiness ended. 
IV. Theories of later times. —(1.) It is not 
probable that the elaborate symbolism of such a 
structure was understood by the rude and sensual 
multitude that came out of Egypt. Yet it was not 
the less, was perhaps the more fitted, on that ac- 
count to be an instrument for the education of the 
people. To the most ignorant and debased it was 
at least a witness of the nearness of the Divine 
King. Jt met the craving of the human heart 
which prompts to worship, with an order which was 
neither idolatrous nor impure. More thoughtful 
minds were led inevitably to higher truths. If the 
words, ‘‘ He that dwelleth between the cherubim,” 
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spoke on the one side of a specinl, localised mani- 
festation of the Divine Presence, they spoke also on 
the other of that Presence, as in the heaven of 
heavens, in the light ofsetting suns, in the blackness 
and the flashes of the thunder-clouds. (2.) The 
thought thus uttered, essentially poetical in its na- 
ture, had its fit place in the psalms and hymns of 
Israel. It lost its beauty, it led men on a false 
track, when it was formalised into a system. Ata 
time when Judaism and Greek philosophy were 
alike effete, when a feeble physical science, which 
could read nothing but its own thoughts in the 
symbols of an older and deeper system, was after 
its own fashion rationalising the mythology of hea- 
thenism, there were found Jewish writers willing 
to apply the same principle of interpretation to the 
Tabernacle and its order. The result appears in 
Josephus and in Philo, in part also in Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen. (3.) It will have been 
clear from all that has been said that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews has not been looked on as designed 
to limit our inquiry into the meaning of the sym- 
bolism of the Tabernacle, and that there is conse- 
quently no ground for adopting the system of inter- 
preters who can see in it nothing but an aggregate 
of types of Christian mysteries. 

Tabernacles, the Feast of (Ex. xxiii. 16, “the 
feast of ingathering ”), the third of the three great 
festivals of the Hebrews, which lasted from the 
15th till the 22nd of Tisri. I. The following are 
the principal passages in the Pentateuch which refer 
to it: Exod. xxiii. 16: Lev, xxiii, 54-36, 39-43; 
Num. xxix. 12-38; Deut. xvi. 13-15, xxxi. 10- 
13. In Neh. viii, there is an account of the ob- 
servance of the feast by Ezra.—II. The time of the 
festival fell in the autumn, when the whole of 
the chief fruits of the ground, the corn, the wine, 
and the oil, were gathered in (Ex. xxiii. 16; Lev. 
xxiii. 39; Deut. xvi. 13-15). Its duration was 
strictly only seven days (Deut. xvi. 13; Ez. xlv. 
25). But it was followed by a day of holy convoc- 
ation, distinguished by sacrifices of its own, which 
was sometimes spoken of as an eighth day (Lev. 
xxiii. 36; Neh. viii. 18). During the seven days 
the Israelites were commanded to dwell in booths 
or huts formed of the boughs of trees. The boughs 
were of the olive, palm, pine, myrtle, and other 
trees with thick foliage (Neh. viii. 15, 16), Ac- 
cording to Rabbinical tradition, each Israelite used 
to tie the branches into a bunch, to be carried in his 
hand, to which the name (ié/db was given, The 
burnt-offerings of the Feast of Tabernacles were by 
far more numerous than those of any other festival. 
There were offered on each day two rams, fourteen 
lambs, and a kid for a sin-offering, But what was 
most peculiar was the arrangement of the sacrifices 
of bullocks, in all amounting to seventy (Num. 
xxix. 12-38). The eighth day was a day of ae 
convocation of peculiar solemnity, and, with the 
seventh day of the Passover, and the day of Pente- 
cost, was designated ’dtsereth. We are told that 
on the morning of this day the Hebrews left their 
huts and dismantled them, and took up their abode 
again in their houses. The special offerings of the 
day were a bullock, a ram, seven lambs, and a goat 
for a sin-offering (Num. xxix. 36, 58). When the 
Feast:of Tabernacles fell on a Sabbatical year, por- 
tions of the Law were read each day in public, to 
men, women, children, and strangers (Deut. xxx, 
10-13). We find Ezra reading the Law during 
the festival “day by day, from the pe day to the 
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Hence, it was called by the Rabbis the festizul, 
nar’ ékoxfy. There is a proverb in Succah (v.1), 
“* He who has never seen the rejoicing at the pouring 
out of the water of Siloam has never seen rejoicing 
in his life."=»VI. The main purposes of the Fes 
of Tabernacles are plainly set forth (Ex. xxiii, 18 
and Lev. xxiii. 43). It was to be at oncea thanks- 
giving for the harvest, and a commemoration of 
the time when the Israelites dwelt in teuts during 
their passage through the wilderness. In ove of its 
meanings, it stands in connexion with the Passover, 
as the Feast of Abib; and with Pentecost, as the 
feast. of harvest: in its other meaning, it is related 
to the Passover as the great yearly memorial of the 
deliverance from the destroyer, and from the ty- 
ranny of Egypt. But naturally oer with this 
exultation in their regained om was the re 
joicing in the more perfect fulfilment of God's 
promise, in the settlement of His people in the 
Holy Land. Besides this, Philo saw in this feast 
a witness for the original equality of all the mem 
bers of the chosen race, But the culminating pot 
of this blessing was the establishment of the ceutral 
spot of the national worship in the Temple at Jen 
salem. Hence it was evidently fitting that the Feast 
of Tabernacles should be kept with an unwoated 
degree of observance at the dedication of Solomons 
Temple (1 K. viii. 2, 653 Joseph. Ant. viii. 4, 9), 
again, after the rebuilding of the Temple by Ez 
(Neh. viii. 13-18), and a third time by Judas 
cabaeus when he had driven out the Syrians 
restored the Temple to the worship of Jebovah 
(2 Mace. x. 5-8). 

Tab'itha, also called Dorcas by St. Luke: a fe 
male disciple of Joppa, “ fall of good works, 
among which that of making clothes for voila 
is specifically mentioned. While St. Peter ws ’ 
the neighbouring town of Lydda, Tabitha died, upea 
which the disciples at Joppa sent an urgent . 
to the Apostle, begging him to com? to them e : 
out delay. Upon his arrival Peter found the de 
ceased already prepared for burial, and ane 
an upper chamber where she was surrounde y 
the recipients and the tokens of her cuny. Jains 
the example of our Saviour in the house of “# 
(Matt, ix. 25; Mark v. 40), “Peter Put them 
forth,” prayed for the Divine assistance, an 
commanded Tabitha to arise (comp. cial 
Luke viii. 54). She opened her ey rhe . 
and then, assisted by the Apostle, rose oe wl 
couch. This great miracle, as we are furt jest 
produced an extraordinary effect in Jopps ry ree 
the occasion of many conversions there ( arama 
36-42). The name of * Tabitha” is the * eal 
form answering to the Hebrew tschiyah, : Grek 

elle.’ St. Luke gives “ Dorcas” as te 
equivalent of the name. a 

Tabor and Mount Tabor, one of the 
teresting and remarkable of a sing ta 
Palestine. It rises abruptly trom an 
arm of the Plain of Esdraelon, and stands eat 
insulated except on the west, where 8 ae vesats 
connects it with the hills of Nazareth 
to the eye, as seen from et 
rance, being so symmetric 
and rounded off like a hemisphere oF us fa 
of a circle, yet varying somew 
different directions. The body the count’: 
consists of the peculiar Himmestone OF at six 0" 
it ie now called Jebel et-Tir. It les 
eight miles almost due east fror 


last day” (Neh. viii. 18).<lII. There are two par- 
ticulars in the observance of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles which appear to be referred to in the New 
Testament, but are not noticed in the Old. These 
were, the ceremony of pouring out some water of 
the pool of Siloam, and the display of some great 
lights in the court of the women. We are told that 
each Israelite, in holiday attire, having made up his 
lildb, before he broke his fast, repaired to the Temple 
with the /a/é in one hand and the citron in the 
other, at the time of the ordinary morning sacrifice. 
‘The parts of the victim were laid upon the altar. 
One of the priests fetched some water in a golden 
ewer from the pool of Siloam, which he brought 
into the court through the water gate. As he 
entered the trumpets sounded, and he ascended the 
slope of the altar, At the top of this were fixed 
two silver basins with small openings at the bottom. 
Wine was poured into that on the eastern side, and 
the water into that on the western side, whence it 
was conducted by pipes into the Cedron. In the 
evening, both men and women assembled in the 
court of the women, expressly to hold a rejoicing 
for the drawing of the water of Siloam. At the 
same time there were set up in the court two lofty 
stands, each supporting four great lamps. These 
were lighted on each night of the festival. It ap- 
pears to be generally admitted that the words of our 
Saviour (John vii. 37, 38)—“ If any man thirst, 
let him come unto me and drink. He that be- 
liereth on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water ’’—were sug- 
gested by the pouring out of the water of Siloam. 
But it is very doubtful what is meant by * the last 
day, that great day of the feast.” It would seem 
that either the last day of the feast itself, that is the 
seventh, or the last day of the religious observances 
of the series of annual festivals, the eighth, must be 
intended. Dean Alford reasonably supposes that the 
eighth day may be meant, and that the reference of 
our Lord was to an ordinary and well-known ob- 
servance of the feast, though it was not, at the very 
time, going on, We must resort to some such ex- 
planation, if we adopt the notion that our Lord’s 
words (John viii. 12)—“ I am the light of the 
world ”—refer to the great lamps of the festival. 
1V. There are many directions given in the Mishna 
for the dimensions and construction of the huts. 
They were not to be lower than ten palms, nor 
higher than twenty cubits. They were to stand by 
themselves, and not to rest on any external support, 
nor to be under the shelter of a larger building, or 
of a tree. They were not to be covered with skins 
or cloth of any kind, but only with boughs, or, in 
part, with reed mats or laths. The furniture of 
the huts was to be, according to most authorities, 
of the plainest description. It is said that the altar 
was adorned throughout the seven days with sprigs 
of willows, one of which each Isrnelite who came 
into the court brought with him. The great num- 
ber of the sacrifices has been already noticed. But 
besides these, the Chagigahs or private peace-offer- 
ings were more abundant than at any other time. 
—V. Though all the Hebrew annual festivals were 
veasons of rejoicing, the Feast of Tabernacles was, 
in this respect, distinguished above them all. The 
huts and the /iélébs must have made a gay and 
striking spectacle over the city by day, and the 
lamps, the flambeaux, the music, and the joyous 
gatherings in the court of the Temple must have 
given a still more festive character to the night. 
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View of Mount Tabor from the 8.W., from a sketch taken in 1842 by W. Tipping, Esq., and engraved by his permission. 


ascent is usually made on the west side, near the 
little village of Debfrieh, probably the ancient 
Daberath (Josh. xix. 12), though it can be made 
with entire ease in other places. It requires three- 
quarters of an hour or an hour to reach the top. 
The top of Tabor consists of an irregular platform, 
embracing a circuit of half-an-hour’s walk and 
commanding wide views of the subjacent plain 
from end to end. Tabor does not occur in the New 
Testament, but makes a prominent figure in the 
Old. The Book of Joshua (xix. 22) mentions it as 
the boundary between Issachar and Zebulun (see 
ver. 12). Barak, at the command of Deborah, 
assembled his forces on Tabor, and descended thence 
with “ten thousand men after him ” into the plain, 
and conquered Sisera on the banks of the Kishon 
(Judg. iv. 6-15). ‘The brothers of Gideon, each of 
whom “resembled the children of a king,” were 
murdered here by Zebah and Zalmunna (Judg. viii. 
18, 19). Some writers, after Herder and others, 
think that Tabor is intended when it is said of 
Issachar and Zebulun in Dent. xxxiii. 19, that 
they shall call the people unto the mountain ; 
there they shall offer sacrifices of righteousness.” 
Dr. Robinson has thus described the ruins which are 
0 be seen at present on the summit of Tabor. 
All around the top are the foundations of a thick 
wall built of large stones, some of which are be- 
velled, showing that the entire wall was perhaps 
originally of that character. In several parts are 
the remains of towers and bastions. The chief re- 
mains are upon the ledge of rocks on the south of 
the little basin, and especially towards its eastern 
end; here are—in indiscriminate confusion—walls, 
and arches, and foundations, apparently of dwelling- 
houses, as well as other buildings, some of hewn, 
and some of large bevelled stones. 
traces of a fortress are seen here, and further west 
along the southern brow, of which one tall pointed 
arch of a Saracenic gateway is still standing, and 
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bears the name of Bdb el-Hawa, ‘Gate of the 
Wind. ” The Latin Christians have now an altar 
here, at which their priests from Nazareth perform 
an annual mass. 
where, on certain festivals, they assemble for the 
celebration of religious rites. This idea that our 
Saviour was transfigured on Tabor prevailed exten- 
sively among the early Christians, who adopted 
legends of this nature, and reappears often still in 
popular religious works. 
to acquiesce in the correctness of this opinion. It 
can be proved from the Old Testament, and from 
later history, that a fortress or town existed on 
Tabor from very early times down to B.C. 53 or 
50; and, as Josephus says that he strengthened 
the fortifications there, about A. D. 60, it is morally 
certain that Tabor must have been inhabited during 
the intervening period, that is, in the days of 
Christ. Tabor, therefore, could not have been the 
Mount of Transfiguration; for when it is said that 
Jesus took his disciples “ up into a high mountain 
apart, and was transfigured before them ” (Matt. 
xvii. 1,2), we must understand that He brought 
them to the summit of the mountain, where they 


were alone by themselves. 


The Greeks also have a chapel, 


It is impossible, however, 


Ta’bor is mentioned in the lists of 1 Chr. vi. as 


a city of the Merarite Levites, in the tribe of Ze- 
bulun (ver. 77). The list of the towns of Zebulun 


(Josh. xix.) contains the name of CHISLOTH-TALOR 
(ver. 12). It is therefore, possible, either that 
Chisloth-tabor is abbreviated into Tabor by the 
chronicler, or that by the time these later lists 
were compiled, the Merarites had established them- 
selves on the sacred mountain, and that ‘Tabor is 
Mount Tabor. 
Ta'bor, the Plain of. It has been already 
inted ont, that this is an incorrect translation, 
and should be THE Oak of TaBOR. It is men- 
tioned in 1 Sam. x. 3 only, as one of the points in 
the homeward journey of Saul after his anointing 
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by Samuel. But unfortunately, like so many of 
the other spots named in this interesting passage, 
the position of the Oak of Tabor has not yet been 
fixed. Ewald seems to consider it certain that 
Tabor and Deborah are merely different modes of 
pronouncing the same name, and he accordingly 
identifies the oak of Tabor with the tree under 
which Deborah, Rachel’s nurse, was buried (Gen. 
xxv, 8). But this, though most ingenious, can 
only be received as a conjecture. 

Tabret. ([TIMBREL.] 

Tab'rimon. Properly, Tabrimmon, f.e. ‘ good 
is Rimmon,” the Syrian god. The father of Ben- 
hadad I., king of Syria in the reign of Asa (1 K. 
xv. 18). 

Tache. The word thus rendered occurs only in 
the description of the structure of the tabernacle 
and its fittings (Ex. xxvi. 6, 11, 33, xxxv. 11, 
xxxyi, 13, xxxix. 33), and appears to indicate the 
small hooks by which a curtain is suspended to 
the rings from which it hangs, or connected verti- 


cally, a3 in the case of the veil of the Holy of 


Holies, with the loops of another curtain. 
Tach’monite, the. ‘The Tachmonite that sat 

in the seat,” chief umong David's captains (2 Sam. 

xxiii. 8), is in 1 Chr. xi. 11 called “ Jashobeam an 


Hachmonite,” or, as the margin gives it, “son of 


Hachmoni.” Kennicott has shown, that the words 
translated “he that sat in the seat,” are a corrup- 
tion of Jashobeam, and that “the Tachmonite”’ is 
a corruption of the “son of Hachmoni,” which was 
the family or local name of Jashobeam, Therefore 
he concludes “ Jashobeam the Hachmonite” to have 
been the true reading. 

Tadmor, called “Tadmor in the wilderness” 
(2 Chr. viii. 4). There is no reasonable doubt that 
this city, said to have been built by Solomon, is the 
same as the one known to the Greeks and Romans 
and to modern Europe by the name, in some form 
or other, of Palmyra. The identity of the two 
cities results from the following circumstances: 
1st, The same city is specially mentioned by Jo- 
sephus (Ant. viii, 6, §1) as bearing in his time the 
name of Tadmor among the Syrians, and Palmyra 
among the Greeks; and in his Latin translation of 
the Old Testament, Jerome translates Tadmor by 
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Palmira (2 Chr. viii. 4). 2ndly, The modem 
Arabic name of Palmyra is substantially the same 
as the Hebrew word, being Tadmur or Tathmur. 
3rdly, The word Tadmor has nearly the same mean- 
ing as Palmyra, signifying probably the “ City of 
Palms,” from Tamar, a Palm, 4thly, The name 
Tadmor or Tadmér actually occurs as the name of 
the city in Aramaic and Greek inscriptions which 
have been found there. 5thly, In the Chronicles 
the city is mentioned as having been built by Solo- 
mon after his conquest of Hamath Zobah, and it is 
named in conjunction with “all the store-ities 
which he built in Hamath.” This accords tully 
with the situation of Palmyra [Hamat] ; and 
there is no other known city, either in the desert 
or not in the desert, which can lay claim to the 
name of Tadmor. In addition to the passage io 
the Chronicles, there is a passage in the Book of 
Kings (1 K. ix. 18) in which, according to the 
marginal reading (Keri), the statement that Solo 
mon built Tadmor, likewise occurs. But oa refer 
ring to the original text ( Cethib), the word is found 
to be not Tadmor, but Tamar. Now, as all the 
other towns mentioned in this passage with Tamar 
are in Palestine (Gezer, Beth-horon, Baalath), ss 
is said of Tamar that it was “in the wilderness 
the land,” and as, in Ezekiel’s prophetical descrip- 
tion of the Holy Land, there is a Tamar ment 

as one of the borders of the lind on the south (Ex 
xIvii. 19), where, as is notorious, there is a desert, 
it is probable that the author of the Book of Kings 
did not really mean to refer to Palmyra, and that 
the marginal reading of “ Tadmor ” Was founded on 
the passage in the Chronicles. If this is admitted, 
the suspicion naturally suggests iteelf, that ety 
piler of the Chronicles may have mnisnpprehend * 
original passage in the Book of Kings, and may vy 
incorrectly written “Tadmor” instend of “ Tamar. 
On this hypothesis there would have been a carioas 
circle of mistakes ; and the final result would 
that any supposed connexion between punt 


the foundation of Palmyra must be reg’ ant 
purely imaginary. This conclusion is not sf 
sarily incorrect or unreasonable, but there nk ‘ 
sufficient reasons for adopting it. As the cil 
nowhere else mentioned in the whole Bible, 1t ¥° 
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be out of place to enter into a long, detailed history | the Edomite, and who gave him her sister in mar- 
of it on the present occasion. The following lead- | riage (1 K. xi. 18-20). In the LXX. the latter is 
ing facts, however, may be mentioned. ‘The first | called the elder sister of Thekemina, and in the 
author of antiquity who mentions Palmyra is Pliny | addition to ch. xii. Shishak (Susakim) is said to 
the Elder. Afterwards it was mentioned by Appian | have given Ano, the elder sister of Thekemina his 
iu connexion with a design of Mark Antony to let | wife, to Jeroboam. It is obvious that this and the 
his cavalry plunder it. In the second century A.D. earlier statement are irreconcileable. There is there- 
it seems to have been beautified by the Emperor | fore but one Tahpenes or Thekemina. No name 
Hadrian. In the beginning of the third century | that has any near resemblance to cither Tahpenes 
A.D. it became a Roman colony under Caracalla} or Thekemina has yet been found among those of 
(211-217 a.D.), and received the jus Italicum. the period. 
Subsequently, in the reign of Gallienus, the Roman Tahre’a. Son of Micah, and grandson of Mephi- 
Senate invested Odenathus, a senator of Palmyra, | bosheth (1 Chr. ix. 41). 
with the regal dignity, on account of his services in Tah'tim Hod'shi, the Land of. One of the 
defeating Sapor king of Persia. On the assassina- places visited by Joab during his census of the land 
tion of Odenathus, his celebrated wife Zenobia seems | of Israel. It occurs between Gilead and Dan-jaan 
to have conceived the design of erecting Palmyra | (2 Sum. xxiv. 6). The name has puzzled all the 
into an independent monarchy ; and, in prosecution | interpreters. The old versions throw no light 
of this object, she, for a while, successfully resisted | upon it. 
the Roman arms. She was at length defeated and} Talent, the greatest weight of the Hebrews. 
taken captive by the Emperor Aurelian (A.D. 273), {WeicnTs]. 
who lett a Roman garrison in Palmyra. ‘his gar-| Tali’the en'mi. Two Syriac words (Mark v, 41), 
rison was massacred in a revolt; and harhan signifying “ Damsel, arise.” 
punished the city by the execution not only of those T "i. 1, One of the three sons of “the 
who were taken in arms, but likewise of common | Anak,” who were slain by the men of Judah (Num. 
peasants, of old men, women, and children. From xiii, 22; Josh. xv. 14; Judg. i. 10).—=-2. Son of 
this blow Palmyra never recovered, though there Ammihud, king of Geshur (2 Sam. iii. 3, xiii, 37 ; 
are proofs of its having continued to be inhabited | 1 Chr. iii. 2). He was probably a petty chieftain 
until the downfall of the Roman Empire. dependent on David. 
Tathan, A descendant of Ephraim (Num. xxvi.| Tal'mon. The head of a family of doorkeepers 
35). In 1 Chr. vii, 25 he appears-as the son of Telah. | in the Temple, “the porters for the camps of the 
Ta‘hanites, the. ‘The descendants of the pre-| sons of Levi ” (1 Chr. ix. 17; Neh. xi. 19). Some 
ceding (Num, xxvi. 35). of his descendants returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. 
Ta‘hath. 1. A Kohathite Levite, ancestor of | ii. 42; Neh. vii. 45), and were employed in their 
Samuel and Heman (1 Chr. vi. 24, 37 [9, 22]).= | hereditary office in the days of Nehemiah and kzra 
9, According to the present text, son of Bered, and (Neh. xii. 2). 
great-grandson of Ephraim (1 Chr, vii. 20). Bure Tal'sas. ELasan (1 Esd. ix. 22). 
rington, however, identifies Tahath with Tahan, Ta'mah. The children of Tamah, or Thamah 
the son of Ephraim.—-8, Grandson of the preced- (Ezr. ii. 53), were among the Nethinim who re- 
ing, as the text now stands (1 Chr. vii. 20). But turned with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 55). 
Barrington considers him as a son of Ephraim. Ta'mar. ‘The name of three women remarkable 
Ta'hath. ‘The name of a desert-station of the|in the history of Israel—1. The wife successively 
Israelites between Makheloth and Tarah (Num. | of the two sons of Judah, Ey and Onan (Gen. xxxviii. 
xxxiii, 26). The site has not been identified. 6-30). Her importance in the sacred narrative 
Tah‘panhes, Tehaph‘nehes, Tahap'anes. A depends on the great anxiety to keep up the lineage 
city of Egypt, of importance in the time of the|of Judah. It seemed as if the tumily were on the 
prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel, The name is evid- | point of extinction. Er and Onan had successively 
ently Egyptian, and closely resembles that of the perished suddenly. J udah’s wite Bathshuah died ; 
Egyptian queen TAHPENES. ‘The Coptic name of|and there only remained a child Shelah, whom 
this place, Zaphnas, is clearly derived from the | Judah was unwilling to trust to the dangerous 
LXX. form. Tahpanhes was evidently a town of | union, as it appeared, with Tamar, lust he should 
Lower Egypt near or on the enstern border. When | meet with the same fate as his brothers. Accord- 
Johanan and the other captains went into Egypt | ingly she resorted to the desperate expedient of en- 
“they came to Tahpanhes” (Jer. xliii. 7). ‘The trapping the father himself into the union which 
Jews in Jeremiah’s time remained here (Jer. xliv. | he feared for his son. He took her for one of the 
1). It was an important town, being twice men- unfortunate women who were consecrated to the im- 
tioned by the latter prophet with Noph or Memphis | pure rites of the Canaanite worship. He promised 
(ii, 16, xlvi. 14). Here stood a house of Pharach- | her, as the price of his intercourse, a kid from the 
hophra before which Jeremiah hid great stones | flocks to which he was going, and left as his pledge 
(xliii, 8-10). It is mentioned with “ Ramesse and | his ornaments and his staff. The kid he sent back 
all the land of Gesen” in Jud. i. 9. Herodotus | by his shepherd (LXX.), Hirah of Adullam. The 
calls this place Daphnae of Pelusium, In the Jéi- | woman could nowhere be found. Months after- 
nerary of Antoninus this town, called Dafno, is | wards it was discovered to be his own daughter-in- 
placed 16 Roman miles to the south-west of Pelu- | law Tamar. She was sentenced to be burnt alive, 
sium. This position seems to agree with that of} and was only saved by the discovery, through the 
Tel-Defenneh, which Sir Gardner Wilkinson sup- | pledges which Judah had left, that her seducer 
poses to mark the site of Daphnae. Can the name | was no less than the chieftain of the tribe. The 
ha of Greek origin? No satistactory Egyptian ety- | truits of this intercourse were twins, PHAREZ and 
mology has been suggested. ZARAH, and through Pharez the sacred line was 
Tah'penes, . proper name of an Egyptian queen. | continued,——2. Daughter of David and Maachah 
She was wife of the Pharach who received Hadad | the Geshurite princess, and thus sister of Absalom 
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(2 Sam. xiii. 1-32; 1 Chr. iii, 9). She and her 
brother were alike remarkable for their extraor- 
dinary beauty. his fatal beauty inspired a frantic 
passion in her half-brother Amnon, the eldest son 
ot David by Ahinoam. Morning by morning, as 
he received the visits of his friend Jonadab, he is 
paler and thinner, Jonadab discovers the cause, 
aud suggests to him the means of accomplishing his 
wicked purpose. He was to feign sickness, The 
king, who appears to have entertained a considerable 
affection, almost awe, for him, as the eldest son 
(2 Sam. xiii, 5, 21: LXX.), came to visit him; 
and Amnon entreated the presence of Tamar, on 
the pretext that she alone could give him food that 
he would eat. It would almost seem that Tamar 
was supposed to have a peculiar art of baking pa- 
lntable cakes. She came to his house, took the 
dough and kneaded it, and then in his presence 
kneaded it a second time into the form of cakes. 
She then took the pan, in which they had been 
baked, and poured them all out in a heap before 
the prince. He caused his attendants to retire, 
called her to the inner room, and there accomplished 
his design. In her touching remonstrance two 
points are remarkable. First, the expression of the 
infamy of such a crime “in Israel,” implying the 
loftier standard of morals that prevailed, as com- 
pared with other countries at that time; and, se- 
condly, the belief that even this standard might be 
overborne lawfully by royal authority—“* Speak to 
the king, for he will not withhold me from thee.” 
‘The brutal hatred of Amnon succeeding to his brutal 
passion, and the indignation of Tamar at his bar- 
barous insult, even surpassing her indignation at his 
shameful outrage, are pathetically and graphically 
told. The story of Tamar, revolting as it is, has 
the interest of revealing to us the interior of the 
royal household beyond that of any other incident of 
those times. | (1.) The establishments of the princes. 
(2.) The simplicity of the royal employments. 
(3.) The dress of the princesses. (4.) The relation 
of the king to the princes and to the law.—$8. 
Daughter of Absalom (2 Sam. xiv. 7). She ulti- 
mately, by her marriage with Uriah of Gibeah, be- 
came the mother of Maachah, the future queen of 
Judah, or wife of Abijah (1 K. xv. 2). 

Ta'mar. A spot on the south-eastern frontier of 
Judah, named in Ezek. xlvii. 19, xlviii. 28 only, 
evidently called from a palm-tree, If not Hazazon 
Tumar, the old name of Engedi, it may be a place 
called Thamar in the Onomasticon (‘ Hazazon 
‘Tamar’’), a day’s journey south of Hebron. 

Tam'muz. Properly “the Tammuz,” the article 
indicating that at some time or other the word had 
been regarded as an appellative. In the sixth year 
of the captivity of Jehoiachin, in the sixth month 


valent, and this rendering has been eagerly adopted 
by subsequent commentators, with but few excep- 
tions. It is at least as old, therefore, as Jerome, 
and the fact of his having adopted it shows that it 
must have embodied the most credible tradition. 
Cyril of Alexandria, and Theodoret, give the same 
explanation, and are followed by the author of the 
Chronicon Paschale. The only exception to this 
uniformity is in the Syriac translation of Melite’s 
Apology, edited by Dr. Cureton in his Spicilegium 
Syriacum. The date of the translation is unknown; 
the original if genuine must belong to the second 
century. The following is a literal rendering of 
the Syriac: “The sons of Phoenicia worshipped 
Balthi, the queen of Cyprus, For she loved Tamuzo, 
the son of Cuthar, the king of the Phoenicians, and 
forsook her kingdom and came and dwelt in Getal, 
a fortress of the Phoenicians. And at that time 
she made all the villages subject to Cuthar the 
king. For before Tamuzo she had loved Ares, and 
committed adultery with him, and Hephaestus her 
husband caught her, and was jealous of her, And 
he (i.e. Ares) came and slew Tamuzo on Lebanon 
while he made a hunting among the wild boars. 
And from that time Balthi remained in Getal, and 
died in the city of Aphnca, where Tamuzo was 
buried.” We have here very clearly the Greek 
legend of Adonis reproduced with a simple change 
of name. In the next century it assumes for the 
first time a different form in the hands of a Rabbi- 
nical commentator. Rabbi Solomon Isaaki (Rashi) 
has the following note on the passage in © 
“An image which the women made hot in the 
inside, and its eyes were of lead,’ and they melted 
by renson of the hent of the burning and it § 
as if it wept ; and they (the women) said, He ask 
for offerings. ‘Tammuz is 4 word signifying bun 
ing.” In the 12th century (A.D. 1161) Solomon 
ben Abraham Parchon has the following ae 
tions upon ‘Tammuz. “It is the ae : a 
reptile which they make upon the water, hol ‘ 
water is collected in it and flows through its i 
and it seems as if it wept.” At the close are 
century we meet for the first time with an cepts 
new tradition repeated by R. David year 
the Moreh Nebuchim of Maimonides. Our . 
Mosheh bar Maimon, of blessed memory, has writ a 
that it is found written in one of the ene 
atrous books, that there was o man of the ido aye 
prophets, and his name was Tammuz. ae 
called to a certain king and commanded 
serve the seven planets and the twelve er 
that king put him to 4 violent death, a0 al 
night of his death there were gathered cK ae 
the images from the ends of the earth to the 


of Babel, to the golden image which “ ne ad 







































and on the fifth day of the month, the prophet | of the sun. Now this image was a ts dst of 
Ezekiel, viii. 14, as he sat in his house surrounded | heaven and earth, and it fell down in the ae 


1e temple, and the images likewise (fel 

uae aici it, and it told them what oe ne 
Tammuz the prophet. And the images 
wept and lamented all the night ; and, 4 ane 
pass, in the morning the images Hew ie va 
own temples in the eRas of the earth. ‘icant 
of the ancient idolaters from which sweet 
quotes, is the now celebrated work on 
culture of the Nabatheans, to which re 
be made hereafter. The tradition i ee 
rome, which identifies Tammuz with pn 
been followed by most subsequent on ed 
Luther and others regarded ‘Tammuz 


by the elders of Judah, was transported in spirit to 
the far distant Temple at Jerusalem. The hand of 
the Lord God was upon him, and led him “ to the 
‘loor ot’ the gate of the house of Jehovah, which was 
towards the north; and behold there the women 
sitting, weeping for the Tammuz.” Some translate 
the last clause “ causing the Tammuz to weep.” 
No satisfactory etymology of the word has been 
proposed. The ancient versions supply us with no 
hel p. The LXX., the Targum of Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel, the Peshito Syriac, and the Arabic in Wal- 
ton s Polyglot, merely reproduce the Hebrew word. 
The Vulgate alone gives Adonis as a modern equi- 
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Bacchus. That Tammuz was the Egyptian Osiris, | S.W. of Nablus, in the neighbourhood of the Wady 
and that his worship was intrpduced to Jerusalem | Falaik, 

from Egypt, was held by Calvin, Piscator, Junius,| Tappu’ah. One of the sons of Hebron, of the 
Leusden, and Pfeiffer. The slight hint given by | tribe of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 43). It is doubtless the 
the prophet of the nature of the worship and wor-| same as BETH-TAPPUAH. 

shippers of Tammuz has been sufficient to connect Tappu’ah, the Land of. A district named in 
them with the yearly mourning for Adonis by the | the specification of the boundary between Ephraim 
Syrian damsels. Beyond this we can attach no and Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 8). The name has not yet 
especial weight to the explanation of Jerome. It is] been met with at all in the central district of Palestine. 
a conjecture and nothing more, and does not appear Ta'rah. A desert-station of the Israelites between 
to represent any tradition, All that can be said | Tahath and Mithcah (Num. xxxiii. 27). 

therefore is, that it is not impossible that Tammuz Tar'alah. One of the towns in the allotment 
may be a name of Adonis the sun-god, but that of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 27). 

there is nothing to prove it. The town of Byblos Tare'a. ‘The same ns Tahfea, the son of Micah 
in Phoenicia was the head-quarters of the Adonis- | (1 Chr. viii. 35). 

worship. The feast in his honour was celebrated Tares. There can be little doubt that the (¢dvia 
each year in the temple of Aphrodite on the Leba- of the parable (Matt. xiii. 25) denote the weed 
non, with rites partly sorrowful, partly joyfal. called “darnel” (Lolium temulentum). ‘The word 
‘he Emperor Julian was present at Antioch when used by the Evangelist is an Oriental, and not a 
the same festival was held (Amm. Marc. xxii.| Greek term. The darnel before it comes into ear 
9, §13). It lasted seven days, and began with the| is very similar in appearance to wheat; hence the 
disappearance of Adonis. ‘Then followed the search | command that the zizania should be left to the 
made by the women after him. His body was re- harvest, lest while men plucked up the tares “ they 
presented by a wooden image placed in the so-called | should root up also the wheat with them.” Dr. 
* cardens of Adonis,” which were earthenware vessels | Stanley, however, speaks of women and children 
filled with mould, and planted with wheat, barley, | picking up from the wheat in the corn-fields of Sa- 
lettuce, and fennel, In one of these gardens Adonis | maria the tall green stalks, still called by the Arabs 
was found again, The finding-again was the com- zucdn. “These stalks,” he continues, “if sown 
mencement of a wake, accompanied by all the | designedly throughout the fields, would be inse- 
usages which in the East attend such a ceremony, parable trom the wheat, from which, even when 
cutting the breast with knives (Jer. xvi. 6), and growing naturally and by chance, they are at first 
playing on pipes (comp. Matt, ix. 23). The image sight hardly distinguishable.” The grain-growers in 
of Adonis was then washed and anointed with| Palestine believe that the zucan is merely a de- 
spices, placed in a coffin on a bier, and the wound | generate wheat; that in wet seasons the wheat turns 
made by the boar was shown on the figure. The | to tares. 

people sat on the ground round the bier, with their| Targums. [VERSIONS, CHALDEE. | 

clothes rent fom. Ep. of Jer. 31, 32), and the Tar'pelites, the. A race of colonists who were 
women howled and cried aloud. The whole termin- | planted in the cities of Samaria after the captivity 
ated with a sacrifice for the dead, and the burial of | of the northern kingdom of Israel (Ezr. iv. 9)- 
the figure of Adonis. ‘he identification of ‘Tam- | They have not been identified with any certainty. 
muz with an idolatrous prophet, which has already Tar'shish. 1. Probably Tartessus, <A city and 
been given in a quotation from Maimonides, who emporium of the Phoenicians in the south of Spain. 
himselt’ quotes from the Agriculture of the Na- The etymology is uncertain. With three excep- 
batheans, has been recently revived by Prof. Chwol- | tions in the Book of Chronicles, the following are 
son of St. Petersburg. The old Babylonian book references to all the passages in the Old Testa- 
was written, he maintains, by one Qdt’imi, towards | ment, in which the word “ Tarshish occurs 
the end of the 14th century B,C., and was trans- (Jon. i. 3, iv. 25 Gen. x. 43 1 Chr. i. 7; Is. ii. 
lated into Arabic by a descendant of the ancient Chal- | 16, xxiii. 1, 6, 10, 14, Ix. 9, Ixvi. 19; Jer. x. 9; 
deans, whose name was Ibn Washiyyah. Qft’amt| Ez. xxvii. 12, 25, xaxviii, 18; 1 K. x. 22, xx. 
tells the same story of the prophet ‘Tammuz as has | 48 [49]; Ps. xlviii. 8, Ixvii. 10). Ona review of 
already been given in the quotation from Kimchi. | these passages, it will be seen that not one of them 
In the Targum of Jonathan on Gen. viii. 5, “the | furnishes direct proof that Tarshish and Tartessus 
tenth month” is translated ‘ the month Tammuz.” | were the same cities. But their identity is rendered 
highly probable by the following circumstances. 
1st. There is a very close similarity of name between 
them, ‘Tartessus being merely Tarshish in the Ara- 
maic form. 2ndly. ‘There seems to have been a 
special relation between Tarshish and Tyre, as there 
was at one time between Tartessus and the Phoeni- 
cians. 3rdly. The articles which Tarshish is stated 
by the prophet Ezekiel (xxvii. 12) to have supplied 
to Tyre, are precisely such as we know through 
classical writers to have been productions of the 
Spanish Peninsula. In regard to tin, the trade of 
Tarshish in this metal is peculiarly significant, and 
taken in conjunction with similarity of name and 
other circumstances already mentioned, is reason- 
ably conclusive as to its identity with ‘Tartessus. 






















Ta'nach. A slight variation of the name T- 
ANACH (Josh. xxi. 25). 

Tanhu'meth. The father of Serniah in the time 
of Gedaliah (2 K. xxv. 23; Jer. xl. 8). 

Tanis, Jud.i. 10. [ZOAN.] 

Ta'phath. The daughter of Solomon, who was 
married to Ben-Abinadab (1 K. iv. 11). 

Ta'phon. One of the cities in Judaen fortified 
by Bacchides (1 Mace. ix. 50), It is probably the 
BETH-TAPPUAI of the Old TeStament. 

Tappu'ah. 1. A city of Judah, in the district 
of the Shefelah, or lowland (Josh. xv. 34). It was 
no doubt situated on the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains of the N.W. portion of Judah, about 12 miles 
W. of Jerusalem.—2. A place on the boundary of identity | 
the “children of Joseph” (Josh. xvi. 8, xvii. 8).| For even now the countries in Europe, or on the 
Its full name was probably En-tappuah (xvii. 7). shores of the Mediterranean Sea where tin is found 
It seems natural to look for it somewhere to the | are very few; and in reference to ancient times, 16 
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would be difficult to name any such countries 
except Iberia or Spain, Lusitania, which was some- 
what less in extent than Portugal, and Cornwall in 
Great Britain. Now if the Phoenicians, for pur- 
poses of trade, really made coasting voyages on the 
Atlantic Ocean as far as to Great Britain, no em- 
porium was more favourably situated for such 
voyages than Tartessus. Subsequently, when Tyre 
lost its independence, the relation between it and 
Tarshish was probably altered, and for a while, the 
exhortation of Isaiah xxiii. 10, may have been 
realised by the inhabitants passing through their 
laud, free asa river. This independence of Tarshish, 
combined with the overshadowing growth of the 


Carthaginian power, would explain why in after 


times the learned Jews do not seem to have known 
where Tarshish was. Thus, although in the Sep- 
tuagint translation of the Pentateuch, the Hebrew 
word was as closely followed as it could be in 
Greek, the Septuagint translators of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel translate the word by “Carthage” and 
“the Carthaginians” (Is, xxiii, 1, 10, 145 Ez. 
xxvii, 12, xxxviii. 13); and in the Targum of the 
Book of Kings and of Jeremiah, it is translated 


“ Africa” (1 K. xxii. 48; Jer. x. 9). In one 


passage of the Septuagint (Is. ii. 16), and in others 
of the Targum, the word is translated sea ; which 


receives apparently some countenance trom Jerome, 
states that the 


in a note on Is. ii. 16, wherein he 
Hebrews believe that Tharsis is the name of the sea 
in their own Janguage. And Josephus, misled, 
apparently, by the Septuagint translation of the 
Pentateuch, which he misinterpreted, regarded 
Tharsis as Tarsus in Cilicia. 
positive proof, we may acquiesce in the statement 
of Strabo, that the river Baetis (now the Guadal- 
quivir) was formerly called Tartessus, that the city 
Tartessus was situated between the two arms by 
which the river flowed into the sea, and that the 
adjoining country was called Tartessis. But there 
were two other cities which some deemed to have 
been Tartessus; one, Gadir, or Gadira (Cadiz), and 
the other, Carteia, in the Bay of Gibraltar.—-2, It 
the Book of Chronicles is to be followed, there 
would seem to have been a Tarshish, accessible 
from the Red Sea, in addition to the Tarshish of 
the south of Spain. Thus, with regard to the ships 
of Tarshish, which Jehoshaphat caused to be con- 
structed at Ezion Geber on the Aelanitic Gulf of 
the Red Sea (1 K. xxii. 48), it is said in the Chro- 
nicles (2 Chr. xx. 36) that they were made to go 
to Tarshish; and in like manner the navy of ships 
which!Solomon had previously made in Ezion Geber 
(1 K. ix. 26), is said in-the Chronicles (2 Chr. ix. 
21) to have gone to ‘T'arshish with the servants of 
Hiram. It is not to be supposed that the author 
of these passages in the Chronicles contemplated a 
voyage to Tarshish in the south of Spain by going 
round what has since been called the Cape of Good 
Hope. The two alternatives from which selection 
should be made seem to be, Ist, That there were 
two emporia or districts called Tarshish, viz. one in 
the south of Spain, and one in the Indian Ocean ; 
or, 2ndly, That the compiler of the Chronicles, mis- 
apprehending the expression “ ships of Tarshish,”’ 
supposed that they meant ships destined to go to 
Tarshish ; whereas, although this was the original 
Phowrie the words had come to signify large 
ge Norn ships, of a particular size and descrip- 
tl extined for long voyages, just as in English 

East Indiaman” was a general uame given to 


In the absence of 





as Saturn or Mars. 
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vessels, some of which were not intended to go to 
India at all. The first alternative was adopted by 
Bochart. The second, which was first suggested 
by Vitringa, has been adopted by the acutest Bi- 
blical critics of our own time. This alternative is in 
itself by far the most probable, and ought not to 
occasion any surprise. Although, however, the 
point to which the fleet of Solomon and Hiram 
went once in three years did not bear the name of 
Tarshish, the question here arises of what that 
point was, however it was called? And the rea- 
sonable answer seems to be Jndia, or the Indian 
Islands. This is shown by the nature of the im 
ports with which the fleet returned, which are 
cified as “‘ gold, silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks” 
(1 K. x. 22). The gold might possibly have been 
obtained from Africa, or from Ophir in Arabia, and 
the ivory and the apes might likewise have been 
imported from Africa ; but the peacocks point com 
clusively, not to Africa, but to India. There are 
only two species known; both inhabit the continest 
and islands of India: so that the mention of the 
peacock seems to exclude the possibility of the voyage 
having been to Africa. The inference to be drawn 
from the importation of peacocks is confirmed by 
the Hebrew name for the ape and the peacock, 
Neither of these names is of Hebrew, or erea 
Shemitic, origin ; and each points to India. Thus 
the Hebrew word for ape is Adph, while the Su 
scrit word is Aapi, Again, the Hebrew word for 
peacock is tukki, which cannot be explained in He 
brew, but is akin to ¢éku in the Tamil language, 12 
which it is likewise capable of explanation. It is 
only to be added, that there are not sufficient data 
for determining what were the ports in India of 
the Indian Islands which were reached by the fleet 
of Hiram and Solomon. Sir Emerson Tennent has 
made a suggestion of Point de Galle, in Ceylon. 
But however reasonable this suggestion may be, It 
can only be received as a pure conjecture. 
Tar'sus, ‘The chief town of CILIcTA, “no melt 
city” in other respects, but illustrious Leyes 
as the birthplace and early residence of the paar 
Paul (Acts ix. 11, xxi. 39, xxii. 3). Even 
flourishing period of Greek history it was fee 
some considerable lap bean ae 
conquests had swept this way, 40 
ki om was established at Antioch, Taraus usualy 
belonged to that kingdom, though for a oer 4 
under the Ptolemies. In the Civil Wars of é 
took Caesar's side, and on the occasion of a visit rom 
him had its name changed to Juliopolis. t 
madeita “ freecity.” It was renowned as 8 Po 
education under the early Roman ai at a, 
compares it in this respect to Athens and A 
Tarsus also was a place of much CT aks of 
situated in a wild and fertile plain on pace 
the Cydnus. No ruins of any a pag te, of 
Tar'tak. One of the gods of the 7 
Avvite, colonists of Samaria (2 K. rae es 
cording to Rabbinical tradition, f 
have been worshipped under the form © 
A Persian or Pehlvi origin has 


the name, according to which it signifies a 
tense darkness,” or ‘hero of dante oy jock 


underworld, and so perhaps some planet 


Tar'tan, which occurs on ed as 8 
and Is, xx. 1, has been generally ake it probable 
proper name. Recent discoveries 1 Re 


TATNAI 


we have not a proper name at all, but a title or 


official designation, like Pharaoh or Surena, ‘I'he 
sr Tartan is a general, or commander-in- 

ief. , 

Tatna‘i, Satrap of the province west of the Eu- 
phrates in the time of Darius Hystaspis (Ezr. v. 
3, 6, vi. 6, 13). The name is thought to be 
Persian. 

Taverns, the three. [THREE TAVERNS,] 

Taxes. I. Under the Judges, according to the 
theocratic government contemplated by the law, 
the only payments incumbent upon the people as of 

rmanent obligation were the T1THES, the First 
‘nuits, the KEDEMPTION-MONEY of the first- 
born, and other offerings as belonging to special 
occasions. The payment by each Israelite ot the 
half-shekel as ‘‘ atonement-money,” for the service 
of the tabernacle, on taking the census of the people 
(Ex. xxx. 13), does not appear to have had the 
character of a recurring tax, but to have been 
supplementary to the free-will-offerings of Ex. 
xxv. 1-7, levied for the one purpose of the con- 
struction of the sacred tent. In later times, 
indeed, after the return from Babylon, there was 
an annual payment for maintaining the fabric and 
services of the Temple; but the fact that this 
begins by the voluntary compact to pay one-third 
of a shekel (Neh. x. 32) shows that till then there 
was no such payment recognised as necessary. A 
little later the third became a half, and under the 
name of the didrachma (Matt. xvii. 24) was paid 
by every Jew, in whatever part of the world he 
might be living.=II. The kingdom, with its cen- 
tralised government and greater magnificence, in- 
volved, of course, a larger expenditure, and there- 
fore a heavier taxation. The chief burdens appear 
to have been: (1) A tithe of the produce both of 
the soil and of live stock (1 Sam. viii. 15, 17). 
(2) Forced military service for a month every year 
(1 Sam. viii. 12; 1 K. ix. 22; 1 Chr, xxvii. 1). 
(3) Gifts to the king (1 Sam. x. 27, xvi. 20, xvii. 
18). (4) Import duties (1 K. x. 15). (5) The 
. Monopoly of certain branches of commerce (1 K. 
ix. 28, xxii. 48, x. 28, 29). (6) The appropria- 
tion to the king’s use of the early crop of hay (Am. 
vii. 1). At times, too, in the history of both the 
kingdoms there were special burdens. A tribute 
of 50 shekels a head had to be paid by Menahem to 
the Assyrian king (2 K. xv. 20), and under his 
successor Hoshea this assumed the form of an annual 
tribute (2 K. xvii. 4).—III. Under the Persian 
empire, the taxes paid by the Jews were, in their 
broad outlines, the same in kind as those of other 
subject races. The financial system which gained 
for Darius Hystaspis the name of the “ shopkeeper 
king” involved the payment by each satrap of a 
fixed sum as the tribute due from his province. In 
Judaea, as in other provinces, the inhabitants had 
to provide in kind for the maintenance of the go- 
vernor’s household, besides a money-payment of 40 
shekels a day (Neh. v. 14,15). In Ezr. iv. 13, 
20, vil. 24, we get a formal enumeration of the 

great branches of the revenue, The influence 
of Ezra secured for the whole ecclesiastical order, 
from the priests down to the Nethinim, an immun- 
ity from all three (Ezr. vii. 24); but the burden 
pressed heavily on the great body of the people. 
IV. Under the Egyptian and Syrian kings the taxes 
paid by the Jews became yet heavier. The “ farm- 
ing’ system of finance was adopted in its worst 
form, The taxes were put up to auction. The 
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contract sum for those of Phoenicia, Judaea, Sa- 
maria, had been estimated at about 8000 talents. 
An unscrupulous adventurer would bid double that 
sum, and would then go down to the province, and 
by violence and cruelty, like that of Turkish or 
Hindoo collectors, squeeze out a large margin of 
profit for himself.—V. The pressure of Roman tax- 
ation, if not absolutely heavier, was probably more 
galling, as being more thorough and systematic, 
more distinctively a mark of bondage. The capture 
of Jerusalem by Pompey was followed immediately 
by the imposition of a tribute, and within a short 
time the sum thus taken from the resources of the 
country amounted to 10,000 talents. When Judaea 
became formally a Roman province, the whole 
financial system of the Empire came as a natural 
consequence. ‘The taxes were systematically farmed, 
and the publicans appeared as a new curse to the 
country. The Portoria were levied at harbours, 
piers, and the gates of cities (Matt. xvii. 24; Rom. 
xiii. 7). In addition to this there was the poll- 
tax paid by every Jew, and looked upon, for that 
reason, as the special badge of servitude. United 
with this, as part of the same system, there was 
also, in all probability, a property-tax of some kind. 
In addition to these geueral taxes, the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem were subject to a special house-duty 


about this period. 


. I. The English word conveys to us more 


distinctly the notion of a tax or tribute actually 


levied, but it appears to have been used in the 16th 


century for the simple assessment of a subsidy upon 


the property of a given county, or the registration 


of the people for the purpose of a poll-tax. The 


word &xoypah by itself leaves the question whe- 
ther the returns made were of population or property 


undetermined. In either case *‘ Census ” would have 
seemed the most natural Latin equivalent.—II. Two © 
distinct registrations, 
the N. T., both of them by St. Luke. 
said to have been the result of an edict of the em- 


or taxings, are mentioned in 
The first is 


peror Augustus, that “all the world (i. ¢. the Ro- 
man empire) should be taxed” (Luke ii. 1), and is 
connected by the Evangelist with the name of Cy- 
renius, or Quirinus. The second, and more im- 
portant (Acts v. 37), is distinctly associated, in 
point of time, with the revolt of Judas of Galilee. 
The account of Josephus brings together the two 
names which St. Luke keeps distinct, with an in- 
terval of several years between them.—III. There 
are, however, some other questions connected with 
the statement of Luke ii. 1-3, which call for some 
notice. (1.) The truth of the statement has been 
questioned by Strauss and De Wette, and others, on 
the ground that neither Josephns nor any other 
contemporary writer mentions a census extending 
over the whole empire at this period (A.U.C. 7 50). 
(2.) Palestine, it is urged further, was, at this 
time, an independent kingdom under Herod, and 
therefore would not have come under the operation 
of an imperial edict. (3.) If such a measure, in- 
volving the recognition of Roman sovereignty, had 
been attempted under Herod, it would have roused 
the same resistance as the undisputed census under 
Quirinus did at a later period. (4.) The statement of 
St. Luke that ‘all went to be taxed, every one into 
his own city,” is said to be inconsistent with the 
rules of the Roman census, which took cognizance 
of the place of residence only, not of the place of 
birth. (5.) Neither in the Jewish nor the Roman 
census would it have been necessary for the wile to 
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travel with her husband in order to appear person- 
ally before the registrar. (i.) But it must be re- 
membered that our history of this portion of the 
reign of Augustus is defective. Tacitus begins his 
‘Annals with the emperor’s death. Suetonius is 
gossiping, inaccurate, and ill-arranged. Dion Cassius 
leaves a gap from A.U.C. 748 to 756, with hardly 
any incidents. Josephus does not profess to give a 
history of the empire. It might easily be that a 
general census, circ. A.U.C, 749-750, should remain 
unrecorded by them. There is, however, some evid- 
ence, more or less circumstantial, in confirmation 
of St. Luke’s statement. (1.) The inference drawn 
trom the silence of historians may be legitimately 
met by an inference drawn from the silence of ob- 
jectors. It never occurred to Celsus, or Lucian, or 
Porphyry, questioning all that they could in the 
Gospel history, to question this. (2.) A remark- 
able passage in Suidas mentions a census, agreeing, 
in some respects, with that of St. Luke, (3.) Ter- 
tullian appeals to the returns of the census for 
Syria under Sentius Saturnfnus as accessible to all 
who cared to search them, and proving the birth of 
Jesus in the city of David. (4.) Greswell has 
pointed to some circumstances mentioned by Jo- 
sephus in the last year of Herod's life, which imply 
some special action of the Reman government in 
Syria, the nature of which the historian carelessly 
or deliberately suppresses. (ii) The second ob- 
jection admits of as satisfactory an answer. The 
statistical document already referred to included 
subject-kingdoms and allies, no less than the pro- 
vinces. If Augustus had any desire to know the 
resources of Judaen, the position of Herod made 
him neither willing nor able to resist. (iii) We 
need not wonder that the measure should have been 
carried into effect without any popular outbreak, It 
was a return of the population only, not a valuation 
of property; there was no immediate taxation as 
the consequence. (iv.) The alleged inconsistency 
of what St. Luke narrates is precisely what might 
be expected under the known circumstances of the 
case, The census, though Roman in origin, was 
effected by Jewish instrumentality, and in harmony 
therefore with Jewish customs. (v.) The last ob- 
jection as to the presence of the Virgin, where nei- 
ther Jewish nor Roman practice would have re- 
quired it, is perhaps the most frivolous and vexatious 
of all. If Mary were herself of the house and 
lineage of David, there may have been special rea- 
sons for her appearance at Bethlehem. In any case 
the Scripture narrative is consistent with itself. 

Te'bah. Eldest of the sons of Nahor, by his con- 
cubine Reumah (Gen. xxii. 24). 

Tebali'ah, Third son of Hosah of the children 
of Merari (1 Chr. xxvi. 11). 

Teb'eth. [MonTH. ] 

Tehin‘nah. The father or founder of [r-Nahash, 
the city of Nahash, and son of Eshton (1 Chr. iv. 12). 

Teil-tree. (Oak. 

Teko'a and Teko'ah, a town in the tribe of 
Judah (2 Chr, xi. 6), on the range of hills which 
rise near Hebron, and stretch eastward towards the 
Dead Sea. Jerome says that Tekoa was six Roman 
miles from Bethlehem, and that as he wrote he had 
that village daily before his eyes. In his Onomas- 
Sate he represents Tekoa as nine miles only from 
pighsin tet ; but elsewhere he agrees with Eusebius 
eee oe ene twelve miles. It is not 

5 n the Hebrew catalogue of towns in 
Judah (Josh. xv. 49), but is ciel in that passage 


of the Septuagint. The ‘wise woman” whom 
Joab employed to effect a reconciliation between 
David and Absalom was obtained from this place 
(2 Sam. xiv. 2). Here also, Iva, the son of Ikkesh, 
one of David's thirty, “ the mighty men,” was born, 
and was called on that account “the Tekoite” 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 26). 1t was one of the places which 
Rehoboam fortified, at the beginning of his reign, as 
a defence against invasion from the south (2 Chr. 
xi. 6). Some of the people from Tekoa took part 
in building the walls of Jerusalem, after the retum 
from the Captivity (Neh. ili. 5,27). In Jer. vi 
1, the prophet exclaims, “Blow the trumpet in 
Tekon and set up a sign of fire in Beth-Haocerem.” 
But Tekoa is chiefly memorable as the birthplace 
of the prophet Amos (Amos vii, 14). Tekoa is 
known still as Teki'a, and, though it lies somewhat 
aside from the ordinary route, has been visited and 
described by several recent travellers. Its distance 
from Beit Lahm agrees precisely with that assigned 
by the early writers as the distance between Tekea 
and Bethlehem. It is within sight also of the 
« Fyank Mountain,” beyond question the famovs 
Herodium, or site of Herod’s Castle, which Josephus 
represents as near the ancient Tekoa. It lies on an 
elevated hill, which spreads itself out into an ire 
gular plain of moderate extent, Various ruts 
exist at Tekoa, such as the walls of houses, cisterns, 
broken columns, and heaps of building-stones. Some 
of these stones have the so-called “ bevelled edges 
which are supposed to show & Hebrew origin. Ner 
Tekd’a, among the same mountains, 00 the brink 
of a frightful precipice, are the ruins of Khiraitéa, 
possibly a corruption of Kerioth (Josh. xv. 25), and 
in that case perhaps the birthplace of Judas the 
traitor, who was thence called Iscariot, §.¢. “man 
of Kerioth.” High up trom the bottom of the 
ravine is an opening in the face of the rocks wh 
Jeads into an immense subterranean labyrinth 
which many suppose may have been the Care 0 
Adullam. One of the gates of Jerusalem in Chri 
tian times seems to have borne the name 0 Koa. 
Teko'a. A name occurring in the geneaei 
Judah (1 Chr. ii. 24, iv. 5), a8 the son of A a 
There is little doubt that the town of Tekoa 1s =) 
Teko'ite, the. Ina ben-Ikkesh, one of Ds 
warriors, is thus designated (2 Sem. x0. 
1 Chr. xi. 28, xxvii. 9). The common Fe a 
among THE TEKOITES displayed great rae Noe 
the repairs of the wall of Jerusalem under 
miah (Neh. iii. 5, 27). ; hallaes oF 
Tel-a'bib was probably a city of C say 
Babylonia, not of Upper Mesopotamia, we arr 
imagined (Ez. iii. 15). The whole scene! “7 
isi to have been Chal 
preaching and visions seems pete 
Proper ; and the river Chebar, as 4 ‘. the Ex 
was not the Ahabour, but a branch © 
phrates. : 
Te'lah. A descendant of Ephraim, 
of Joshua (1 Chr. vii. 25). , 
Tel‘aim. The place at which Sau 
numbered his nabs beers oe attac 
1 Sam, xv. 4, only). ma : 
teLnat. Bane oa hand the vending he 
LXX. in 1 Sam. xv. 4—viz. Gilgal, elief that in 
and is almost sufficient to induce the ee 
this case the LXX. and Josephus ca ve about 
right name, and that instead of Tela! 7s it 
with them, read Gilgal. The Targv to a carious 
“jambs of the Passover,” according 2 
fancy, mentioned elsewhere in the 
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that the army met at the Passover, and that the 
census was taken by counting the lambs. 

Telas’sar is mentioned in 2 K. xix. 12, and in 
Is. xxxvii. 12 as a city inhabited by “the children 
of Eden,” which had been conquered, and was held 
in the time of Sennacherib by the Assyrians. In 
both it is connected with Gozan (Gauzanitis), Haran 
(Carrhae, now Harran), and Rezeph (the Razappa 
of the Assyrian Inscriptions), all of which belong to 
the hill country above the Upper Mesopotamian 
plain. Telassar, the chief city of a tribe known as 
the Bent Eden, must have been in Western Mesopo- 
tamia, in the neighbourhood of Harran and Orfa. 

Tel'em. One of the cities in the extreme south 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 24). It occurs between Ziph 
and Bealoth: but has not been identified. The name 
Dhullam is found in Van de Velde’s map, attached 
to a district immediately to the north of the Aubbet 
el-Baul, south of ef Milk and Ar’arah—a position 
very suitable. 

Tel'em. A porter or doorkeeper of the Temple 
in the time of Ezra (Ezr. x. 24). He is probably 
the same as TALMON in Neh. xii. 25. 

Tel-Har’sa, or Tel-Har'esha, one of the Baby- 
lonian towns, or villages, mentioned in Ezr. ii. 59; 
Neh. vii. 61. It was probably in the low country 
near the sea, in the neighbourhood of Tel-Melah and 
Cherub ; but we cannot identity it with any known 


since the time of its destruction as the Temple 
which Solomon built at Jerusalem, and its successor 
as rebuilt by Herod. Its spoils were considered 
worthy of forming the principal illustration of one 
of the'most beautiful of Roman triumphal arches, 
and Justinian’s highest architectural ambition was 
that he might surpass it, Throughout the middle 
ages it influenced to a considerable degree the forms 
of Christian churches, and its peculiarities were the 
watchwords and rallying-points of all associations 
of builders. When the Krench expedition to Egypt, 
in the first years of this century, had made the 
world familiar with the wonderful architectural 
remains of that country, every one jumped to the 
conclusion that Solomon’s Temple must have been 
designed after an Egyptian model. The Assyrian 
discoveries of Botta and Layard have within the 
last twenty years given an entirely new direction 
to the researches of the restorers, Unfortunately, 
however, no Assyrian temple has yet bee exhumed 
of a-nature to throw much light on this subject, 
aud we are still forced to have recourse to the later 
buildings at Persepolis, or to general deductions from 
the style of the nearly contemporary secular build- 
iugs at Nineveh and elsewhere, for such illustrations 
as are available. Before proceeding, however, tu 
investigate the arrangements of the Temple, it is 
indispensable first carefully to determine those of 
the ‘Tabernacle which Moses caused to be erected in 
the Desert of Sinai immediately after the promulga- 
tion of the Law from that mountain. 
TABERNACLE.—The written authorities for the 
restoration of the Tabernacle are, first, the detailed 
account to be found in the 26th chapter of Exodus, 
and repeated in the 36th, verses 8 to 38, without 
any variation beyond the slightest possible abridge- 
ment, Secondly, the account given of the building 
by Josephus (Ant. iii. 6), which is so nearly a repe- 
tition of the account found in the Bible that we 
may feel assured that he had no really important 
authority before him except the one which is equally 
accessible to us. The additional indications con- 
tained in the Talmud and in Philo are s0 few and 
indistinct, that they practically add nothing to our 
knowledge. Outer Enclosure.—The court of the 
Tabernacle was surrounded by canvas screens. Those 
of the Tabernacle were 5 cubits in height, and sup- 
ported by pillars of brass 5 cubits apart, to which 
the curtains were attached by hooks and fillets of 
silver (Ex. xxvii. 9, &c.). This enclosure was only 
broken on the eastern side by the entrance, which 
was 20 cubits wide, and closed by curtains of fine 
twined linen wrought with needlework, and of the 
most gorgeous colours. The space enclosed within 
these screens was a double square, 50 cubits, or 
75 feet north and south, and 100 cubits or 150 it. 
east and west. In the outer or eastern half was 
placed the altar of burnt-offerings, described in Ex. 
xxvii. 1-8, and between it and the Tabernacle the 
laver, at which the priests washed their hands and 
feet on entering the Temple. In the square towards 
the west was situated the Temple or Tabernacle 
itself, The dimensions in plan of this structure 
are easily ascertained. Josephus states them as 
30 cubits long by 10 broad, or 45 feet by 15, and 
the Bible is scarcely less distinct, as it says that 
the north and south walls were each composed of 
twenty upright boards (Ex. xxvi. 15, &c.), each 
board one cubit and a half in width, and at the 
west end there were six boards equal to 9 cubits, 
which, with the angle boards or posts, made up the 




















































site. 

Tel-Me'lah is joined with Tel Harsa and Cherub 
in the two passages already cited under TEL-HARSA. 
It is perhaps the Thelme of’ Ptolemy (v. 20). 

Te'ma, The ninth son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 15; 
1 Chr. i. 30); whence the tribe called after him, 
mentioned in Job vi. 19; Jer. xxv. 23, 2nd also the 
land occupied by this tribe (Is. xxi. 13, 14). The 
name is identified satisfactorily with Teymé, a small 
town on the confines of Syria, between it and Wadi-l- 
Kura, on the road of the Damascus pilgrim-caravan. 
It is in the neighbourhood of Doomat-el-Jendel, 
which agrees etymologically and by tradition with 
the Ishmaelite DUMAH, and the country of Keydar, 
or KEDAR. 

Te'man. 1, A son of Eliphaz, son of Esau by 
Adah (Gen. xxxvi. 11, 15, 42 5 1 Chr. i. 36, 53).— 
2. A country, and probably a city, named after the 
Edomite phylarch, or from which the phylarch took 
his name. The Hebrew signifies “ south,” &c. (see 
Job ix. 9; Is. xliii. 6); and it is probable that the 
land of Teman was a southern portion of the land 
of Edom, or, in a wider sense, that of the sons of 
the East, the Beni-kedem. Teman is mentioned in 
five places by the Prophets, in four of which it is 
connected with Edom, and in two with Dedan (Jer. 
xlix. 7,8; Ez. xxv. 13). In common with most 
Edomite names, Teman appears to have been lost. 
Eusebius and Jerome mention Teman as a town in 
their day distant 15 miles from Petra, and a Ro- 
man post. The identification of the existing Maan 
with this Teman may be geographically correct, but 
it cannot rest on etymological grounds. The gen- 
tilic noun of Teman is témdni (Job ii. 11, xxii. 1), 
and Eliphaz the Temanite was one of the wise men 
of Edom. The gen. n. occurs also in Gen. xxxvi. 
34, where the land of Temani is mentioned. 

Te'mani, [TEMAN.] 

Te'manite. [TEMAN.] 

Te'meni. Son of Ashur, the father of Tekoa, by 
his wife Naarah (1 Chr. iv. 6). 

Temple. There is perhaps no building of the 
ancient world which has excited so much attention 
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Each of these boards was | 30 cubits long by 10 broad, open at the estem 


furnished with two tenons at its lower extremity, | end, and divided internally into two apartments, 
which fitted into silver sockets placed on the The Holy of Holies, into which no one entered—not 


ground. 


At the top at least they were jointed even the High-priest, except on very extraordinary 
and fastened together by bars of shittim or acacia | occasions—was a cube, 10 cubits square in 


plan, and 


wood run through rings of gold (Ex, xxvi. 26). | 10 cubits high to the top of the wall. In this wa 
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Plan of the Outer Court of the Tabernacle. ‘ 


Both authorities agree that there were five bars 
for each side, but a little difficulty arises from 
the Bible describing (ver. 28) a middle bar which 
reached from end to end. As we shall presently 
see, this bar was probably applied to a totally dit- 
ferent purpose, and we may therefore assume for 
the present that Josephus’ description of the mode 
in which they were applied is the correct one:— 
‘* Every one,” he says (Ant. iii. 6, §3), “of the 
pillars or boards had a ring of gold affixed to its 
front outwards, into which were inserted bars gilt 
with gold, each of them 5 cubits Jong, and these 
bound together the boards; the head of one bar 
running into another after the manner of one tenon 
inserted into another. But for the wall behind 
there was only one bar that went through all the 
boards, into which one of the ends of the bars on 
both sides was inserted.” So far, therefore, every- 
thing seems certain and easily understood. The 
Tabernacle was an oblong rectangular structure, 


50 Cubits, 


placed the Mercy-seat, surmounted by the cherubim, 
and on it was placed the Ark containing the tables 
of the Law. In front of these was an outer cum- 
ber, called the Holy Place—20 cubits long by 10 
broad, and 10 high, appropriated to the use of the 
priests. In it were placed the golden candlestick 
on one side, the table of shew-bread opposite, and 
between them in the centre the altar of incense, 
The roof of the Tabernacle was formed by 3, ot 
rather 4, sets of curtains, the dimensions of two at 
which are given with great minuteness both in the 
Bible and by Josephus. The innermost (Ex, mi. 
1, &c.), of fine twined linen according to our trae 
lation (Josephus calls them wool), were tet ia 
number, each 4 cubits wide and 28 cubits loog. 
‘These were of various colours, and ornamented with 
cherubim of “ cunning work.” Five of these wer 
sewn together so as to form larger curtains, ech 
20 cubits by 28, and these two again were jeinel 
together, when used, by fifty gold buckles or clasps. 
Above these were placed curtains of goats’ hai, 
each 4 cubits wide hy 30 cubits long, but eleven 
number; these were also sewn together, six inte 
one curtain, and five into the other, and, when use, 
were likewise joined together by fifty gold buckls 
Over these again was thrown a curtain of rams 
skins with the wool on, dyed red, and a fowth 
covering is also specified as being of badgers’ skins 
co named in the A, V., but which probably rely 
consisted of seal-skins, This did not of course cover 
the rams’ skins, but most probably was only wel 
as a coping or ridge piece to protect the junction ot 
the two curtains of rams’ skins which were laid on 
each slope of the roof, and probably only one 
cether at the top. The question which has hi od 
proved a stumblingblock to restorers 15 to . 
how these curtains were applied as a covering 
the Tabernacle. The ane of the ditfiealty a 
ears singularly obvious, It is simply, 

fent had a see: as all tents have had from — 
of Moses down to the present day; and we 
also very little difficulty in aren se 
angle formed by the two sides of the | ae 
ridge was a right angle—not because it is & 


able and usual angle for such a roof, arid one 
would most likely be adopted in 
ing, but because its adoption red 
the only abnormal measurement in 
It is now easy 
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ing. to explain all the other a 
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South-East View of the Tabernacle os restored. 


culties which have met previous restorers. First. | 
The Holy of Holies was divided from the Holy Place 
by ascreen of fow” pillars supporting curtains which 
no one was allowed to pass. But, strange to say, 
in the entrance there were five pillars in a similar 
space. Now, no one would put a pillar in the 
centre of an entrance without a motive; but the 
moment a ridge is assumed it becomes indispen- 
sable. It may be assumed that all the five pillars 
were spaced within the limits of the 10 cubits of 
the breadth of the Tabernacle, viz. one in the centre, 
two opposite the two ends of the walls, and the 
other two between them; but the probabilities are 
so infinitely greater that those two last were beyond 
those at the angles of the tent, that it is hardly 
worth while considering the first hypothesis. By 
the one here adopted the pillars in front would, 
like everything else, be spaced exactly 5 cubits apart. 
Secondly. Josephus twice asserts that the ‘Taber- 
nacle was divided into three parts, though he speci- 
fies only two—the Adytum and the Pronaos. The 
third was of course the porch, 5 cubits deep, which 
stretched across the width of the house. Thirdly. 
In speaking of the western end, the Bible always 
uses the plural, as if there were two sides there. 
There was, of course, at least one pillar in the 
centre beyond the wall,—there may have been five, 
—so that there practically were two sides there. 
Fourthly. We now understand why there are 10 
breadths in the under curtains and 11 in the upper. 
It was that they might break joint—in other words, 
that the seam of the one, and especially the great 
joining of the two divisions, might be over the 
centre of the lower curtain, so as to prevent the 
rain penetrating through the joints. It may also 


be remarked that, as the two cubits which were in | 
excess at the west hung at an angle, the depth of 


fringe would be practically about the same as on 
the sides. 


Sotomon’s TeMPLE.—It was David who first 
proposed to replace the Tabernacle by a more per- 
: but was forbidden for the reasons 
assigned by the prophet Nathan (2 Sam, vii. 5, &e.), 
and though he collected materials and made ar- 
rangements, the execution of the task was left for 
his son Solomon. He, with the assistance of Hiram 


manent building, 





king of Tyre, commenced this great undertaking in 
the fourth year of his reign, and completed it in 
seven years, about 1009 B.C. according to the re- 
ceived chronology. On comparing the Temple, as 
described in 1 kings vi. and 2 Chronicles ii. anid by 
Josephus vii. 3, with the Tabernacle, as just, ex- 
plained, the first thing that strikes us is that all) the 
arrangements were identical, and the dimensions of 
every part exactly double those of the preceding 
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Plan of Solomon's Temple, showing the disposition of the chambers 
in two stories. 


| structure. Thus the Holy of Holies in the Taber- 


nacle was a cube, 10 cubits each way; in the 
Temple it was 20 cubits. The Holy Place or 
outer hall was 10 cubits wide by 20 long and 10 
high in the Tabernacle. In the Temple all these 
dimensions were exactly double. The porch in the 
Tabernacle was 5 cubits deep, in the Temple 10: 
its width in both instances being the width of the 
house. The chambers round the House and the 
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Tabernacle were each 5 cubits wide on the ground- 
floor, the diflerence being that in the Temple the 
two walls taken together made up a thickness of 
5 cubits, thus making 10 cubits for the chambers. 
Taking all these parts together, the ground-plan of 
the Temple measured 80 cubits by 40; that of the 
Tabernacle was 40 by 20; and what is more striking 
than even this, is that though the walls were 10 
cubits high in the one and 20 cubits in the other, 
the whole height of the Tabernacle was 15, that 
of the Temple 50 cubits; the one roof rising 5, 
the other 10 cubits above the height of the internal 
walls, So far as the dimensions above quoted are 
concerned, everything is as clear and as certain as 
anything that can be predicated of any building of 
which no remains exist; but beyond this there are 
certain minor problems by no means so easy to 
resolve, but fortunately they are of much less im- 
portance, The first is the /Zetyht.—That given in 
1K. vi. 2—of 30 cubits—is so reasonable in pro- 
portion to the other dimensions, that the matter 
might be allowed to rest there were it not for the 
assertion (2 Chr. iii. 4) that the height, though 
apparently only of the porch, was 120 cubits= 180 
feet. Both Josephus and the Talmud persistently 
assert that there was a superstructure on the 
Temple equal in height to the lower part, and the 
total height they, in accordance with the Book of 
Chronicles, call 120 cubits or 150 feet. In looking 
through the monuments of antiquity for something 
to suggest what this might be, the only thing that 
occurs is the platform or Talar that existed on the 
roots of the Palace ‘Temples at Persepolis. Jachin 
and Boaz.—There are no features connected with 
the Temple of Solomon which have given rise to so 
much controversy, or been so difficult to explain, 
as the form of the two pillars of brass which were 
set up in the porch of the house. It has even been 
supposed that they were not pillars in the ordinary 
sense of the term, but obelisks; for this, however, 
there does not appear to be any authority. <Ac- 
cording to 1 K. vii. 15 et seq., the pillars were 18 
cubits high and 12 in circumference, with capitals 
five cubits in height. Above this was (ver. 19) 
another member, called also chapiter of lily-work, 
four cubits in height, but which from the second 
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mention of it in ver. 22 seems more probably to 
have been an entablature, which is necessary ty 
complete the order. As these members make out 
27 cubits, leaving 3 cubits or 44 feet for the slope 
of the roof, the whole design seems reasonable and 
proper. If this conjecture is correct, we have no 
great difficulty in suggesting that the lily-work 
must have been something like the Persepolitas 
cornice, which is probably nearer in style to that 
of the buildings at Jerusalem than anything else we 
know of. Internal Supports.—The existence of 
these two pillars in the porch suggests an inquiry 
which has hitherto been entirely overlooked: Were 
there any pillars in the interior of the Temple? If 
they were introduced at all, there must have ben 
four in the sanctuary and ten in the hall, mt 
necessarily equally spaced, in a transverse direction, 
but probably standing 6 cubits from the walls 
leaving a centre aisle of 8.cubits. The questic, 
in fact, is very much the same that met us in dis 
cussing the construction of the Tabernacle, No 
internal supports to the roofs of either of thee 
buildings are mentioned anywhere. Bat the difi- 
culties of construction without them would hive 
been so enormous, and their introduction s0 ust) 
and so entirely unobjectionable, that we can hardly 
understand their not being employed, Chambers. 
—The only other feature which remains to ben 
ticed is the application of three tiers of small cham- 
bers to the walls of the Temple externally on all 
sides, except that of the entrance, Though not & 
pressly so stated, these were a sort of monastery, 
appropriated to the residence of the priests who 
were either permanently or in turn devoted to the 
service of the Temple, The lowest story was aly 
5 cubits in width, the next 6, and the upper, 
allowing an offset of 1 cubit on the eye 
Temple, or of 9 inches on each a ae 
flooring joists rested, so as not to cut into Bt 
of the ireenples It is, again, only at Persepolis rd 
we find anything at all analogous to this; 
Palace of Darius we find a similar range 00 
hand. Outer Court.—The enclosure of the Temple 
consisted, according to the Bible (1 K. vi. 36), 08 
low wall of three courses of stones and a 10W nd 
cedar beams, both probably highly ornaments. 
it is more than probable that the came doplis 
of dimensions took place in this as in all the . 
features of the Tabernacle, we may safely asst wl 
that it was 10 cubits, or 15 feet, i hei al 
almost. certainly 100 cubits north and soat! 
200 east and west. There is no mention a . 
Bible of any porticoes or gateways oF ” 
tectural ornaments of this enclosure. hy 
TEMPLE OF ZERUBBABEL.—We ty page 
particulars regarding the Temple which t (a. 
erected after their return from the or ae 
520 B.c.), and no description that wo need 
to realize its appearance. But there ae +h 
mensions given in the Bible and rat st ae 
are extremely interesting as affording a 
parison between it and the Temples w ed 
it, or were erected after it. The apr (vi. $), 
thentic are those given in the Book ! 
when quoting toe gra = Cyrus, 
said, “ Let the house , 
they offered sacrifices, and let the foundation 
be strongly laid; the height th 
cubits, and the breadth thereof thre 
with three rows of great stones #2 
timber.” Josephus quotes this pass 
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ally, but in doing so enables us with certainty to, 


translate the word here called 2ow as “Story ’’— 
as indeed the sense would lead us to infer. The 
other dimensions of 60 cubits in breadth, is 20 
cubits in excess of that of Solomon's Temple, but 
there is no reason to doubt its correctness, for we 
tind both from Josephus and the ‘Talmud that it 
was the dimension adopted for the Temple when 
rebuilt, or rather repaired by Herod. We ave left 
therefore with the alternative of assuming that the 
porch and the chambers all round were 20 cubits 
in width, including the thickness of the walls, in- 
stead of 10 cubits, as in the earlier building. ‘This 
alteration in the width of the Pteromata made the 
Temple 100 cubits in length by 60 in breadth, with 
a height, it is said, of 60 cubits, including the upper 
room or Talar, though we cannot help suspecting 
that this last dimension is somewhat in excess of the 
truth. The only other description of this Temple 
is found in Hecataeus the Abderite, who wrote 
shortly after the death of Alexander the Great. As 
quoted by Josephus, he says, that ‘‘In Jerusalem 
towards the middle of the city is a stone walled 
enclosure about 500 feet in length, and 100 cubits 
in width, with double gates,” in which he describes 
‘the Temple as being situated. Hecataeus also men- 
tions that the altar was 20 cubits square and 10 
high. And although he mentions the Temple itself, 
he unfortunately does not supply us with any di- 
mensions, From these dimensions we gather, that 
if “the Priests and Levites and Elders of families 
were disconsolate at seeing how much more sump- 
tuous the old Temple was than the one which on 
account of their poverty they had just been nble to 
erect” (Ezr. iii, 12); it certainly was not because 
it was smaller, as almost every dimension had been 
incrensed one-third. In speaking of these Temples 
we must always bear in mind that their dimensions 
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were practically very far inferior to those of the 
Heathen. Even that of Ezra is not larger than an 
average parish church of the last century—Solo- 
mon’s was smaller. It was the lavish display of 
the precious metals, the elaboration of carved orna- 
ment, and the beauty of the textile fabrics, which 
made up their splendour and rendered them so 
precious in the eyes of the people. 

TEMPLE OF KZEKIEL.—The vision of a Temple 
which the prophet Ezekiel saw while residing om 
the banks of the Chebar in Babylonia in the 25tl» 
year of the Captivity, does not add much to our 
knowledge of the subject. It is not a description: 
of a Temple that ever was built or ever could be- 
erected at Jerusalem, and can consequently only 
be considered as the beau idéul of what a Shemitiv 
Temple ought to be. Notwithstanding its ideal 
character, the whole is extremely curious, as show- 
ing what were the aspirations of the Jews in this 
direction, and how different they were trom those 
of other nations; and it is interesting here, inas-. 
much as there can be little doubt but that the ar-. 
rangements of Herod's Temple were in a great 
measure influenced by the description here given. 

TEMPLE OF HEROD.—For our knowledge of the 
last and greatest of the Jewish Temples we are 
indebted almost wholly to the works of Josephus, 
with an occasional hint from the Talmud. The 
Bible unfortunately contains nothing to assist the 
researches of the antiquary in this respect. The 
Temple or naos itself was in dimensions and 
arrangement very similar to that of Solomon, or 
rather that of Zerubbabel—more like the latter ; 
but this was surrounded by an inner enclosure ot 
great strength and magnificence, mensuring as nearly 
as can be made out 180 cubits by 240, and adorned 
by porches and ten gateways of great magnificence : 
and beyond this again was an outer enclosure mea- 
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that towards the country closed bya wall. The 
breadth of the centre aisle was 45 feet; of the side 
aisles 30 from centre to centre of the pillars; their 
height 50 feet, and that of the centre aisle 100 feet. 
This magnificent structure was supported by 162 
Corinthian columns. At a short distance from the 
front of these cloisters was a marble screen or en- 
closure, 3 cubits in height, Again, at s short 
distance within this was a flight of steps supporting 
the terrace or platform on which the Temple itsli 
stood. The court of the Temple was very nearly a 
square, It may have been exactly 50, for we have 
not all the details to enable us to feel quite certain 
about it. The Middoth says it wos 187 cubitsE. 
and W., and 137 N. and S. To the enstwand of 
this was the court of the women, the dimensions 
of which are not given by Josephus, but are in the 
Middoth, as 137 cubits square—a dimension we 
may safely reject. If we assume that the enclosure 
of the court of the Gentiles, or the Chel, was nearly 
equidistant on all four sides from the cloisters, its 
dimension must have been about 37 or 40 cubits 
east and west, most probably the former. The 
great ornament of these inner courts seems to hare 
been their gateways, the three especially on the 
north and south leading to the Temple cout 
These, according to Josephus, were of great height, 
strongly fortified and ornamented with great elabsr- 
ation, But the wonder of all was the great esstem 
gate leading from the court of the women to the 
upper court. This seems to have been the pride 
of the Temple area. It was also in all probability 
the one called the “ Beautiful Gate” in the New 
Testament. Immediately within this gateway stood 
the altar of burnt-offerings. Both the Altar and 
the Temple were enclosed by a low parapet on? 
cubit in height. Within this last enclosure to 
the westward stood the Temple itself Its ine 
dimensions were the same as those of the Temp 
of Solomon. Although the internal dimensions Te 
mained the same, there seems no reason to ae 
but that the whole plan was Ba ere 
Pteromata or surrounding pa Ing Z 
from 10 to 20 cubits, so that the third Temple like 
the second, measured GO cubits across, 
cubits east and west. The width of the faa ane 
also augmented by wings or shoulders pr} #3 
20 cubits each way, making the whole b 

cubits, or equal to the length. So a ee 
certain, but when we come to the height, ere! 
measurement seems doubtful. Both ps sch 
the Talmud seem delighted with the truly orgs 
idea of a building which, without being tk We 
100 cubits long, 100 broad, and nyeeee . 
cannot help suspecting that in this | bing the 
sephus was guilty of systematically dou oe 
altitude of the building he was describing, & 

be proved he did in some other instant try 
when we turn from actual measurement and Uy 


suring externally 400 cubits each way. It has 
already been pointed out [JERUSALEM that the 
Temple was certainly situated in the S.W. angle 
of the area now known as the Haram area at Jeru- 
salem, and it is hardly necessary to repeat here the 
arguments there adduced to prove that its dimen- 
sions were what Josephus states them to be, 400 
cubits, or one stadium, each way. What Herod 
did apparently was to take in the whole space be- 
tween the Temple and the city wall on its eastern 
side, and to add a considerable space on the north 
and south to support the porticoes which he added 
there. As the Temple terrace thus became the 
principal defence of the city on the east side, there 
were no gates or openings in that direction. The 
north side, too, where not covered by the fortress 
Antonia, became part of the defences of the city, 
and was likewise without external gates. On the 
south side, which was enclosed by the wall of 
Ophel, there were double gates nearly in the centre. 
These gates still exist ata distance of about 365 feet 
from the south-western angle, and are perhaps the 
only architectural features of the Temple of Herod 
which remain in situ. This entrance consists of a 
deuble archway of Cyclopean architecture on the 
* Yevel of the ground, opening into a square vestibule 
measuring 40 feet each way. From this a double 
tunnel, nearly 200 feet in length, leads to a flight 
of steps which rise to the surface in the court of 
the Temple, exactly at that gateway of the inner 
Temple which led to the altar, and is the one of 
the four gateways on this side by which any one 
arriving from Ophel would naturally wish to enter 
the inner enclosure, placed a little more to the east- 
ward than the exact centre of the enclosure, where 
naturally we should otherwise have looked for it. 
We learn from the Talmud, that the gate of the 
inner Temple to which this passage led was called 
the “ Water Gate ;” and it is interesting to be able 
to identify a spot so prominent in the description 
of Nehemiah (xii. 37). Towards the west there 
were four gateways to the external enclosure of the 
Temple, and the positions of three of these can still 
be traced with certainty. The first or most southern 
led over the bridge the remains of which were iden- 
tified by Dr. Robinson, and joined the Stoa Basilica 
of the Temple with the royal palace. The second 
was that discovered by Dr. Barclay, 270 feet from 
the S.W. angle, at a level of 17 feet below that of 
the southern gates just described. The site of the 
third is so completely covered by the buildings of 
the Meckme that it has not yet been seen, but it 
will be found between 200 and 250 feet from the 
N.W. angle of the Temple area. The fourth was 
that which led over the causeway which still exists 
at adistance of 600 feet from the south-western 
angle. Cloisters.—The most magnificent part of 
the Temple, in an architectural point of view, seems 
certainly to"have been the cloisters which were added 
+o the outer court when it, was enlarged by Herod. 
The cloisters in the west, north, and east side were 
‘composed of double rows of Corinthian columus, 25 
cubits or 37 feet 6 inches in height with flat roofs, 
and resting against the outer wall of the Temple. 
These, however, were immeasurably surpassed in 
magnificence by the royal porch or Stoa Basilica 
which overhung the southern wall. This is so 
minutely described by Josephus, that there is no 
difficulty in understanding its arrangement or ascer- 
taining its dimensions. It consisted of a nave and 
two aisles, that towards the Temple being open, 















































the details of its <are 
tecture, we launch into a 5€ of conjecture ™! 
very little indeed to guide us, at est in a 
the appearance of the Templ nr 
may have been the case with the Temple poet 
mon, it is nearly certain that the i own 
Temple must have been identical ie . 
buildings we are so eae with at Persepo is 
Susa. The Jews were y cond 

the Persians and Babylonians at this ee ie 
of any other ‘style, and in fact their anaes 
built under the superintendence of the 
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avho were erecting the contemporary edifices at 
Persepolis and Susa. 

Ten Commandments. (1.) The popular name 
jn this, as in so many instances, is not that of Scrip- 
ture. ‘There we have the “ten words,” not the 
Ten Commandments (Ex. xxxiv. 28; Deut. iv. 13, 
x.4, Heb.), The difference is not altogether an un- 
meaning one. The tcord of God, the “ word of the 
Lord,” the constantly recurring term for the fullest 
revelation, was higher than any phrase expressing 
merely a command, and carried with it more the 
idea of a self-fulfilling power. Other names are 
even more significant. These, and these alone, are 
‘‘the words of the covenant” (Ex. xxxiv. 28). 
They are also the Tables of Testimony, sometimes 
simply “the testimony” (Ex. xxv. 16, xxxi. 18, 
&e.) “(2.) The circumstances in which the Ten 
great Words were first given to the people sur- 
rounded them with an awe which attached to no 
other precept. In the midst of the cloud, and the 
darkness, and the flashing lightning, and the fiery 
smoke, and the thunder, like the voice ofa trumpet, 
Moses was called to receive the Law without which 
the people would cease tobe a holy nation. Here, 
as elsewhere, Scripture unites two facts which men 
separate. God, and not man, was speaking to the 
Israelites in those terrors, and yet, in the language 
of later inspired teachers, other instrumentality was 
not excluded. No other words were proclaimed in 
like manner. And the record was as exceptional 
as the original revelation. Of no other words could 
it be said that they were written as these were 
written, engraved on the Tables of Stone, not as 
originating in man’s contrivance or sagacity, but by 
the power of the Eternal Spirit, by the “ finger of 
God ” (Ex, xxxi, 18, xxxii. 16). (3.) The number 
Ten was, we can hardly doubt, itself significant to 
Moses and the Israelites. The received symbol, then 
and at all times, of completeness, it taught the 
people that the Law of Jehovah was perfect (Ps. 
xix. 7), The fact that they were written not on 
one, but on two tables, probably in two groups of 
five each, taught men the great division of duties 
towards God, and duties towards our neighbour, 
which we recognise as the groundwork of every 
true Moral system. It taught them also, five being 
the symbol of imperfection, how incomplete each 
set of duties would be when divorced from its com- 
panion. (4.) In what way the Ten Commandments 
were to be divided has, however, been a matter of 
much controversy. At least four distinct arrange- 
ments present themselves. (a.) In the received 
teaching of the Latin Church resting on that of St. 
Augustine the first Table contained three command- 
ments, the second the other seven. It involved, 
however, and in part proceeded from an alteration 
in the received arrangement. What we know as 
the first and second were united, and consequently 
the Sabbath law appeared at the close of the First 
Table fs the third, not as the fourth commandment. 
The completeness of the number was restored in the 
Second Table by making a separate (the ninth) 
command of the precept, ‘‘Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour’s wife,” which with us forms part 
of the tenth, (6.) The familiar division, referring 
the first four to our duty towards God, and the six 
remaining to our duty towards man, is, on ethical 
grounds, simple and natural enough. (c.) A modi- 
fication of (a.) has been adopted by later Jewish 
writers. Retaining the combination of the first 
and second commandments of the common order, 
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they have made a new “word” of the opening de- 
claration, ‘* I am the Lord thy God, which brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage,’’ and so have avoided the necessity of the 
subdivision of the tenth. (d.) Rejecting these three, 
there remains that recognised by the older Jewish 
writers, Josephus and Philo, and supported ably 
and thoughtfully by Ewald, which places five com- 
mandments in each Table; and thus preserves the 
pentad and decad grouping which pervades the 
whole code. A modern jurist would perhaps object 
that this places the fifth commandment in a wrong 
position, that a duty to parents is a duty towards 
our neighbour, From the Jewish point of view, it 
is believed, the place thus given to that command- 
ment was essentially the right one. Instead of 
duties towards God, and duties towards our neigh- 
bours, we must think of the First Table as con- 
taining all that belonged to the EvoéBeia of the 
Greeks, to the Pictas of the Romans, duties 4. c. 
with no corresponding rights, while the Second deals 
with duties which involve rights, and come there- 
fore under the head of Justitia. The duty of ho- 
nouring, #.¢. supporting, parents came under the 
former head. (5.) To these Ten Commandments 
we find in the Samaritan Pentateuch an eleventh 
added :—** But when the Lord thy God shall have 
brought thee into the land of Canaan, whither thou 
goest to possess it, thou shalt set thee up two great 
stones, and shalt plaister them with plaister, and 
shalt write upon these stones all the words of this 
Law. Moreover, after thou shalt have passed over 
Jordan, thou shalt set up those stones which I vom- 
mand thee this day, on Mount Gerizim, and thou 
shalt build there an altar to the Lord thy God, an 
altar of stones: thou shalt not lift up any iron 
thereon. Of unhewn stones shalt thou build that 
altar to the Lord thy God, and thou shalt offer on 
it burnt-offerings to the Lord thy God, and thou 
shalt. sacrifice pence-offerings, and shalt eat them 
there, and thou shalt rejoice before the Lord thy 
God in that mountain beyond Jordan, by the way 
where the sun goeth down, in the land of the Ca- 
naanite that dwelleth in the plain country over 
against Gilgal, by the oak of Moreh, towards 
Sichem” (Walton, Bibl. Polyglott.). The inter- 
polation has every mark of being a bold attempt to 
claim for the schismatic worship on Gerizim the 
solemn sanction of the voice on Sinai, to place it on 
the same footing as the Ten great Words of God. 
(6.) The treatment of the Ten Commandments in 
the Targum of Jonathan ben Uzziel is not without 
interest. There the first and second commandments 
are united, to make up the second, and the words 
“Tam the Lord thy God,” &c., are given as the 
first, More remarkable is the addition of a distinct 
reason for the last five commandments no less 
than for the first five. ‘Thou shalt commit no 
murder, for because of the sins of murderers the 
sword goeth forth upon the world.” (7.) The ab- 
sence of any distinct reference to the Ten Com- 
mandments as such in the Pirke Aboth (= Maxims 
of the Fathers) is both strange and significant. 
With all their ostentation of profound reverence for 
the Law, the teaching of the Rabbis turned on 
other points than the great laws of duty. — 

Tent. Among the leading characteristics of the 
nomade races, those two have always been num- 
bered, whose origin has been ascribed to Jabal the 
son of Lamech (Gen. iv. 20), viz., to be tent- 


dwellers and keepers of cattle. a re may he 





Arab Tont (Layard). 


land of Canaan, and they came unto Haran, and 
dwelt there’? (Gen. xi. 31). And finally, ‘the 
days of Terah were two hundred and five years: and 
Terah died in Haran” (Gen. xi, 32). From the 
simple facts of Terah’s life recorded in the 0. T. bas 
been constructed the entire legend of Abram whic 
is current in Jewish and Arabian traditions. 
the idolater is turned into a maker of images, 
“ Ur of the Chaldees ” is the original of the“ fa 
nace” into which Abram was cast (comp. Ez. ¥.=,- 





























said of the forefathers of the Hebrew race; nor 
was it until the return into Canaan from Egypt 
that the Hebrews became inhabitants of cities. An 
‘Arab tent is minutely described by Burckhardt. It 
is called beit, ‘‘ house ;” its covering consists of 
stuff, about three-quarters of a yard broad, made 
of black goats’-hair (Cant. i. 5), laid parallel with 
the tent’s length. This is sufficient to resist. the 
heaviest rain. The tent-poles, called amid, or 
columns, are usually nine in number, placed in ‘ : 
three groups, but many tents have only one pole, | In the Jewish traditions Terah is a aac of 
others two or three. The ropes which hold the| great man in the palace of Nimrod, the cap nie 
tent in its place are fastened, not to the tent-cover | his army, his son-in-law according to t - ia 
itself, but to loops consisting of a leathern thong | His wife is called in the Talmud Amtelai, or bmtch 
tied to the ends of a stick, round which is twisted a | the daughter of Carnebo. ; 
piece of old cloth, which is itself sewed to the tent- Ter'aphim, only in plural, images ¢ 
cover. The ends of the tent-ropes are fastened to| with magical rites. [Maaic. } Salle 
short sticks or pins, called wed or aoutad, which | the name is obscure. In one case 3 7 
are driven into the ground, with a mallet (Judg. | seems to be intended by the plural ¥ my Lata 
iv. 21). Round the back and sides of the tents} 13, 16). The teraphim carried away !10 call 
runs a piece of stuff removable at pleasure to admit by Rachel do not seem to have vey Bl chal 1 
air. The tent is divided into two apartments, | and the image hidden in David's bed by 
separated by a carpet partition drawn across the | deceive Saul’s messengers, Ws pro 
middle of the tent and fastened to the three middle of a man, and perhaps in the 
posts. When the pasture near mh encampment is | if not lower, of human or like form 
exhausted, the tents are taken down, packed on garded his teraphim as gods, 
camels and removed (Is. xxxviii. 12; Gen. xxvi. 17, | t 
22,25). In choosing places for encampment, Arabs 
prefer the neighbourhood of trees, for the sake of 
the shade and coolness which they afford (Gen. | ( by 
xviii. 4, 8). were consulted for oracular answers DY’ Sam. 5° 
Te'rah. The father of Abram, Nahor, and Ha-| (Zech. x. 2; comp. Judg. xvi. ") i sii. 
ran, and through them the ancestor of the great | 22, 23, xix. 13, 16, LXX.5 OMe Nebuchst- 
favilies of the Israelites, Ishmaelites, Midianites, | and by the Babylonians, in the O° sce th 
Moabites, and Ammonites (Gen. xi. 24-32). The | nezzar (Ez. xxi. 19-22). There is 10 
account given of him in the O. T. narrative is very they were ever worshipped. chs whose plot t@ 
brief. We learn from it simply that he was an Ter'esh. One of the two eun! es) by No net 


idolater (Josh. xxiv. 2), that he dwelt beyond the assassinate Ahasuerus was scove : 
Euphrates in Ur of the Chaldees (Gen. xi. 28), and (Esth. ii. 21, vi. 2). He was hang . sant 
that in the south-westerly migration, which from Ter'tius, probably 4 Roman, #38 he os 
some unexplained cause he undertook in his old | of Paul in writing the Epistle to a. oe ie 
age, he went with his son Abram, his daughter- Xvi. 22). Some have pro without a 

tify him with Silas. Nothing certous 


in-law Sarai, and his grandson ot, “ to go into the ; 





TERTULLUS 


Tertul'lus, “a certain orator” (Acts sxiv. 1) 
who was retained by the High Priest and Sanhedrim 
to accuse the Apostle Paul at Caesarea before the 
Roman Procurator Antonius Felix. He evidently 
belonged to the class of professional orators. We 
may infer that Tertullus was of Roman, or at all 
events of Italian origin. The exordium of his speech 
is designed to conciliate the good will of the Pro- 
curator, and is accordingly overcharged with flattery. 
There is a strange contrast between the opening 
clause and the brief summary of the Procurator’s 
administration given by Tacitus (Hist. v. 9). But 
the commendations of Tertullus were not altogether 
unfounded, as Felix had really succeeded in putting 
down several seditious movements. It is not very 
easy to determine whether St. Luke has preserved 
the oration of Tertullus entire. On the whole it 
seems most natural to conclude that the historian, 
who was almost certainly an ear-witness, merely 
gives an abstract of the speech, giving however in 
full the most salient points (ver. 5). 

Testament, New. [NEw TESTAMENT. ] 

Testament, Old. (OLp TESTAMENT. ] 

Te'ta = Hatta, 1 Esd. v. 28. 

Tetrarch. Properly the sovereign or gove-nor of 
the fourth part of a country. (1.) Herod Antipas 
(Matt. xiv. 1; Luke iii. 1, 19, ix. 7; Acts xiii. 1), 
who is commonly distinguished as ‘‘Herod the 
tetrarch,” although the title of “king ” is also as- 
signed to him both by Matthew (xiv. 9) and by 
Mark (vi. 14, 22 sqq.). (2.) Herod Philip, who is 
said by Luke (iii. 1) to have been “tetrarch of 
Ituraea, and of the region of Trachonitis.” (3.) Ly- 
sanias, who is said (Luke iii. 1) to have been 
‘‘tetrarch of Abilene.” The title of tetrarch was 
at this time probably applied to petty tributary 
princes without any such determinate meaning. 
But it appears from Josephus that the tetrarchies 
of Antipas and Philip were regarded as constituting 
each a fourth part of their father’s kingdom. We 
conclude that in these two cases, at least, the title 
was used in its strict and literal sense. 


Thaddae’us, a name in Mark’s catalogue of 


the twelve Apostles (Mark iii. 18) in the great 
majority of MSS. in Matthew’s catalogue (Matt. 
x. 3) Lebbaeus is probably the original reading. 
From a comparison with the catalogue of St. Luke 
(Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13) it seems scarcely possible 
to doubt that the three names of Judas, Lebbaeus, 
and Thaddaeus were borne by one and the same 
person. 

Tha’hash. Son of Nahor by his concubine Reu- 
mah (Gen. xxii. 24). 

Tha'mah. ‘The children of Thamah” were a 
family of Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel 
(Ezr, ii. 53). 

Thamar. TAMAR 1 (Matt. i. 3). 

Tham'nathsa. One of the cities of Judaea for- 
titied by Bacchides (1 Mace. ix, 50). Thamnatha 
no doubt represents an ancient TIMNATH, possibly 
the present Tibneh. 

Thank-offering, or Peace-offering, the pro- 
perly eucharistic offering among the Jews, in its 
theory resembling the MEAT-OFFERING, and there- 
fore indicating that the offerer was already reconciled 
to, and in covenant with, God. Its ceremonial is 
described in Lev. iii, The peace-offerings, unlike 
other sacrifices, were not: ordained to be offered in 
fixed and regular course. The only constantly re- 
curring peace-offering appears to have been that 
of the two firstling lambs at Pentecost (Lev. xxiii. 
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biblical allusions, two or three points ouly require 
notice. The Greek term, like the corresponding 


stead of “* spec 
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19). The general principle of the pence-offering 


seems to have been, that it should be entirely spon- 
taneous, offered as occasion should arise, from the 
feeling of the sacrificer himself (Lev. xix. 5). On 
the first institution (Lev. vii. 11-17), peace-offer- 
ings are divided into “ offerings of thanksgiving,” 
and “ vows or free-will offerings ;” of which latter 
class the offering by a Nazarite, on the completion 
of his vow, is the most remarkable (Num. vi. 14). 
We find accordingly peace-offerings offered for the 
people on a great scale at periods of unusual so- 
lemnity or rejoicing. In two cases orly (Judg. xx. 
26; 2Sam. xxiv. 25) peace-offerings are mentioned 
as offered with burnt-offerings at a time of national 
sorrow and fasting. 


Tha'ra, TERAH the father of Abraham (Luke 


iii, 34). 


Thar’ra, Esth. xii. 1. A corrupt form of TE- 


RESH. 


Thar'shish. 1. In this more accurate form the 


translators of the A. V. have given in two passages 
(1 K. x. 22, xxii. 48) the name elsewhere presented 
as TARSHISH.-2, A Benjamite, one of the family 
of Bilan and the house of Jediael (1 Chr. vii. 10 
only). 


Thas'si. The surname of Simon the son of 


Mattathias (1 Mace. ii. 3), The derivation of the 
word is uncertain. 


Theatre. For the general subject, see Dict. of 
For the explanation of the 


English term, denotes the place where dramatic 


performances are exhibited, and also the scene itself 
or spectacle which is witnessed there. It occurs in 
the first or local sense in Acts xix. 29. 
the theatre at Caesarea that Herod Agrippa I. gave 
audience to the Tyrian deputies, and was himself 
struck with death, because he heard so gladly the 
impious acclamations of the people (Acts xii. 21- 


It was in 


23). The other sense of the term “ theatre ”” occurs 
in 1 Cor. iv. 9, where the Common Version renders. 
“ God hath set forth us the apostles last, as it were 
appointed to death; for we are made a spectacle 
unto the world, and to angels, and to men.” In- 
tacle’” (so also Wiclif and the Rhemish 
translators atter the Vulgate), some might prefer 


the more energetic Saxon, “‘ gazing-stock,”’ as in 
Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva version. 


"Thebes (A. V., No, the multitude of No, popu- 
lous No).—A chief city of ancient Egypt, long the 
capital of the upper country, and the seat of the 
Diospolitan dynasties, that ruled over all Egypt at 
the era of its highest splendour, The sacred name 
of Thebes was P-amen, ‘the abode of Amon,” 
which the Greeks reproduced in their Diospolis, 
especially with the addition the Great, No-Amon 
is the name of Thebes in the Hebrew Scriptures 
(Jer. xlvi. 25; Nah. iii, 8). Ezekiel uses No 
simply to designate the Egyptian seat of Ammon 
(Ez, xxx. 14, 16). The name of Thebes in the 
hieroglyphics is explained under No-AMON. The 
origin of the city is lost in antiquity. Niebuhr is 
of opinion that Thebes was much older than Mem- 
phis, and that, “ after the centre of Egyptian life 
was transferred to Lower Egypt, Memphis acquired 
its greatness through the ruin of Thebes.” Other 
authorities assign priority to Memphis. But both 
cities date from our earliest authentic knowledge of 
Egyptian history. The first allusion to Thebes in 
classical literature is the familiar passage of the Iliad 
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(ix. 381-385) :—‘* Egyptian Thebes, where are vast | toward the south for about the same distance, we 
treasures laid up in the houses; where are a hun- find at Medeenet Haboo ruins upon s more stupen- 
dred gates, and from each two hundred men go | dous scale than at any other point upon the western 
forth with horses and chariots.” It has been ques- | bank of Thebes, These consist of a temple founded 
tioned whether Herodotus visited Upper Egypt, but | by Thothmes J., which presents some of the grandest 
he says, I went to Heliopolis and to Thebes, ex- | effects of the old Egyptian architecture, and its 
pressiy to try whether the priests of those places | battle-scenes are a valuable contribution to the 
would agree in their accounts with the priests at | history of Rameses III. Behind this long range of 
Memphis” (ii. 3). Afterwards he describes the | temples and palaces are the Libyan hills, which, for 
features of the Nile valley, and the chief points and } a distance of five miles, are excavated to the depth 
distances upon the river, as only an eye-witness | of several hundred feet for sepulchral chambers. 
would be likely to record them. In the 1st century Some of these, in the number and variety of their 
before Christ, Diodorus visited Thebes, and he de- | chambers, the finish of their sculptures, and the 
votes several sections of his general work to its | beauty and freshness of their frescoes, are among the 
history and appearance. Though he saw the city | most remarkable monuments of Egyptian grandeur 
when it had sunk to quite secondary importance, and skill. ‘The eastern side of the river is distin- 
he preserves the tradition of its early grandeur—its | guished by the remains of Luxor and Karnak, the 
circuit of 140 stadia, the size of its public edifices, latter being of itself a city of temples, The ap- 
the magnificence of its temples, the number of its | proach to Karnak from the south is marked bys 
monuments, the dimensions of its private houses, 


series of majestic gateways and towers, which were 
some of them four or five stories high—all giving | the appendages of later times to the original struc 
it an air of grandeur and beauty surpassing not | ture. The temple properly fuces the river, 4 ¢ 
only all other cities of Egypt, but of the world. | toward the north-west. The courts and propylaea 
Diodorus deplores the spoiling of its buildings and | connected with this structure occupy @ space nearly 
monuments by Cambyses (Diod. i. 45, 46). Strabo, 1800 feet square, and the buildings represent almost 
who visited Egypt a little later—at about the be- | every dynasty of Egypt, from Sesortasen J. to 
ginning of the Christian era—thus describes (xvii. | Ptolemy Euergetes 1. Courts, pylons, obelisks, 
p. 816) the city under the name Diospolis. But, Kartal, 


statues, pillars, everything pertaining to 
in the uncertainty of these historical allusions, the | are on the grandest scale. The grandeur of Egypt 
monuments of Thebes are the most reliable witnesses 


is here in its architecture, and almost every pillsr, 
for the ancient grandeur of the city. These are 


obelisk, and stone tells its historic legend of ber 
found in almost equal proportions upon both sides } greatest monarchs. We have alluded, in agi 
of the river. The parallel ridges which skirt the | ing of this article, to the debated question ai 
narrow Nile valley upon the east and west from priority of Thebes to Memphis. As yet the a 
the northern limit of Upper Egypt, here sweep out- | are not sufficient for its satisfactory ioe 
ward upon either side, forming a circular plain whgse | Egyptologists are not agreed, Upon the eh 
diameter is nearly ten miles. The plan of the city, | may conclude that before the time of ge Ff 
as indicated by the principal monuments, was nearly | was a local sovereignty in the Thebaid, a : 
quadrangular, measuring two miles from north to | historical nationality of Egypt dates from ae a 
south, and four from enst to west. Its four great | ing of Memphis. When the Shepherds or lon 
landmarks were, Karnak and Luxor upon the eastern | a nomadic race from the east, InvAUeD %p. am 
or Arabian side, and Qoornah and Medeenet Haboo | fixed their capital at Memphis, 8 native alien 
upon the western or Libyan side. There are indic- | dynasty was maintained at Thebes, at times laa 
ations that each of these temples may have been | ary to the Hyksos, and at times 10 meet vat 
connected with those facing it upon two sides by | with Ethiopia against the invaders ; Pane a i 
_ grand dromoi, lined with sphinxes and other colossal | by a general uprising of the Thebaid, the #Y 
figures. Upon the western bank there was almost 

a continuous line of temples and public edifices for 


f 
were expelled, and Thebes became the capital 0 
Egypt ar the resplendent eighteenth dynasty. 
a distance of two miles, from Qoornah to Medeenet 
Haboo; and Wilkinson conjectures that from a 


til the close of the 
nineteenth dynasty, or for a period of ater 

point near the latter, perhaps in the line of the 

colossi, the ‘‘ Royal street ” ran down to the river, 
which was crossed by a ferry terminating at Luxor 
on the eastern side. Beginning at the northern 
extremity on the western bank, the first conspicuous 
ruins are those of the AMenephtheion, a palace- 
temple of the nineteenth dynasty, and therefore be- 
longing to the middle style of Egyptian architecture. 
Nearly a mile southward from the Menephtheion 
are the remains of the combined palace and temple 
known since the days of Strabo as the Memnonium. 
An examination of its sculptures shows that this 
name was inaccurately applied, since the building 
was clearly erected by Rameses II. The general 
form of the Memnonium is that of a parallelogram 
in three main sections, the interior areas being suc- 
cessively narrower than the first court, and the 
whole terminating in a series of sacred chambers 
beautifully sculptured and ornamented. But the 
most remarkable feature of these ruins is the gi- 
gantic statue of Rameses II. Proceeding again 







































appears in the lists of kings. Still the sie 
retained as the capital, in whole or i prs oe 
achievements of Shishonk the Bubasti® te 
the Ethiopian, and other monarchs pis } 
Babylon (Ez. 


recorded upon its walls. Ezekiel 
destruction of Thebes by the arm of 
xxx. 14-16). The Persian invader comp 
destruction that the Babylonian had visor thot 
The'bez. A place memorable for the Ons 
the bravo Abimelech (Judg. 3 ae wie 
not mentioned again in the Bible. 5 the 
known to Eusebius and Jerome. * er soe 
village still bore its old name, a8 aie mules 
‘in the district of Neapolis, ig 
therefrom, on the road to Scythopolls. 
still is; its name— Tubds—hardly a er neil 
Theco’e, the Wilderness yr town of 
tivated vastoral tract lying around 
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Tekou, more especially to the east of it (1 Macc. 
ix. 33). 

Thel'asar. Another form of the name examined 
under TEL-ASSAR (2 K, xix. 12). 

Theler'sas, 1 Esd. v. 36. The Greek equivalent 
of the name TEL-HARSAS. 


The'man, Bar. iii. 22,23. [TEMAN.] 


Theoca'nus. TIKVAH the father of Jahazialn 


(1 Esd. ix. 14). 

Theod'otus. An envoy sent by Nicanor to Judas 
Mace. c. B.C. 162 (2 Mace. xiv. 19). 

Theophilus. 1, The person to whom St. Luke 
inscribes his Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles 
(Luke i, 3; Acts i. 1). We meet with a consider- 
able number and variety of theories concerning him. 
(1.) Several commentators, especially among the 
Fathers, have been disposed to doubt the personality 


of Theophilus, regarding the name either as that of 


a fictitious person, or as applicable to every Chris- 
tian reader, (2.) From the honourable epithet 
xpdriore, applied to Theophilus in Luke i. 3 (comp. 
Acts xxiii, 26, xxiv. 3, xxvi. 25), it has been argued 
with much probability, but not quite conclusively, 
that he was a person in high official position. Thus 
Theophylact conjectures that he was a Roman go- 
vernor, or a person of senatorial rank. Oecumenius 
tells us that he wasa governor. The traditional con- 
nexion of St. Luke with Antioch has disposed some to 
look upon Antioch as the abode of Theophilus, and 
possibly as the seat of his government. (3.) Accord- 
ing to Bar Bahlul, a Syrian lexicographer of the 10th 
century, Theophilus was an illustrious convert at 
Alexandria. Jacob Hase conjectured that he was no 
other than thecelebrated Philo. (4.) Alexander Morus 
makes the rather hazardous conjecture that the Theo- 
philus of St. Luke is identical with the person who is 
recorded by Tacitus (Ann. ii. 55) to have been con- 
demned for fraud at Athens by the court of the Areo- 
pagus. Grotius also conjectures that he wasa ma- 
gistrate of Achaia baptized by St. Luke. (5.) It is 
obvious to suppose that Theophilus was a Christian. 
But a different view has been entertained, Heumann, 
assuming that he was a Roman governor, argues 
that he could not be a Christian, because no Chris- 
tian would be likely to have such a charge entrusted 
tohim. Another writer, Theodore Hase, believes 
that the Theophilus of Luke was no other than the 
deposed High Priest Theophilus the son of Ananus. 
In the first place, we may safely reject the Pa- 
tristic notion that Theophilus was either a fictitious 
person, or a mere personification of Christian love. 
The epithet xpdtiore is a sufficient evidence of 
his historical existence, It does not, indeed, 
prove that he was a governor, but it mukes it 
most probable that he was a person of high rank, 
All that can be conjectured with any degree of 
safety concerning him, comes to this, that he was a 
Gentile of rank and consideration, who came under 
the influence of St, Luke, or under that of St. Paul, 
at Rome, and was converted to the Christian faith. 
—2, A Jewish High-Priest, the son of Annas or 
Ananus, brother-in-law to Caiaphas, and brother 
and immediate successor of Jonathan, Theophilus 
is not mentioned by name in the New Testament ; 
but it is most probable that he was the High Priest 
who granted a commission to Saul to proceed to 
Damascus, and to take into custody any believers 
whom he might find there. 

The'ras, The equivalent in 1 Esd. viii. 41, 61, 
for the AHAVA of the parallel passage in Ezra. 

Ther'meleth, TEL-MELAH, 1 Esd. v. 36. 
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Thessalonians, First Epistle to the. 1. The 
date of the Epistle is made out approximately in 
the following way. During the course of his second 
missionary journey, probably in the year 52, St. 
Paul founded the Church of Thessalonica, Leaving 
Thessalonica he passed on to Beroea. From Beroea 
he went to Athens, and from Athens to Corinth 
(Acts xvii, 1-xviii. 18). Now it appears that, 
when this Epistle was written, Silvanus and Ti- 
motheus were in the Apostle’s company (1 Thess, 
i. 1; comp. 2 Thess. i. 1)—a circumstance which 
confines the date to the second missionary journey 
(Acts xviii, 5; 2 Cor. i, 19), The Epistle then 
roust have been written in the interval between St. 
Paul’s leaving Thessalonica and the close of his re- 
sidence at Corinth, i.e. according to the received 
chronology within the years 52-54. Other consid- 
erations however narrow the limits of the possible 
date still more closely, and enable us to place the 
writing of this Epistle early in St. Paul’s residence 
at Corinth, a few months after he had founded the 
Church at Thessalonica, at the close of the year 52 
or the beginning of 53. The statement in the sub- 
scription appearing in several MSS. and versions, 
that it was written “from Athens,” is a superficial 
inference from 1 Thess. iii. 1, to which no weight 
should be attached. 2, The Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians then (for the second followed the first 
after no Jong interval) are the earliest of St. Paul’s 
writings—perhape the enrliest written records of 
Christianity. It is interesting therefore to compare 
the Thessalonian Epistles with the later letters, and 
to note the points of difference. These differences 
are mainly threefold. (1.) In the general style of 
these earlier letters there is greater simplicity and 
jess exuberance of language. The brevity of the 
opening salutation is an instance of this. ‘The 
closing benediction is correspondingly brief, And 
throughout the Epistles there is much more even- 
ness of style. (2.) The antagonism to St. Paul is 
not the same. Here the opposition comes from 
Jews. A period of five years changes the aspect of 
the controversy. The opponents of St. Paul are 
then no loriger Jets, so much as Judaizing Chris- 
tians. It was now urged that though the Gentiles 
may be admitted to the Church of Christ, the only 
door of admission is the Mosaic covenant-rite of cir- 
cumcision. The language of St. Paul speaking of 
the Jewish Christians in this Epistle shows that 
the opposition to his teaching had not at this time 
assumed this second phase. (3.) Many of the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of Christianity were yet not 
evolved and distinctly enunciated till the needs of 
the Church drew them out into prominence at a 
later date. It has often been observed for instance, 
that there is in the Epistles to the Thessalonians 
no mention of the characteristic contrast of “ faith 
and works ;’ that the word “ justification” does 
not once occur; that the idea of dying with Christ 
and living with Christ, so frequent in St. Paul's 
later writings, is absent in these. In the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, the Gospel preached is that of 
the coming of Christ, rather than of the cross 
of Christ. There are many reasons why the subject 
of the second advent should occupy a larger space 
in the earliest stage of the Apostolical teaching than 
afterwards, 3. The occasion of this Epistle was 
as follows: St. Paul had twice attempted to revisit 
Thessalonica, and both times had been disappointed. 
Thus prevented from seeing them in person, he had 
sent Timothy to inquire and report to him as to 
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their condition (iii. 1-5). Timothy returned with 
most favourable tidings, reporting not only their 
progress in Christian faith and practice, but also 
their strong attachment. to their old teacher (iii. 
6-10). The First Epistle to the Thessalonians is 
the outpouring of the Apostle’s gratitude on receiv- 
ing this welcome news. At the same time the 
report of Timothy was not unmixed with alloy. 
‘There were certain features in the condition of the 
Thessalonian Church which called for St, Paul’s 
interference, and to which he addresses himself in 
his letter. (1.) The very intensity of their Chris- 


tian faith, dwelling too exclusively on the day of 


the Lord’s coming, had been attended with evil con- 
sequences. On the other hand, a theoretical diffi- 
culty had been felt. Certain members of the Church 
had died, and there was great anxiety lest they 


should be excluded from any share in the glories of 


the Lord's advent (iv. 13-18). (2.) The Thessa- 
lonians needed consolation and encouragement under 
persecution (ii. 14, iii. 2-4). (3.) An unhealthy 
state of feeling with regard to spiritual gifts was 
manifesting itself (v. 19, 20). (4.) There was the 
danger of relapsing into their old heathen profligacy 
(iv, 4-8). 4, Yet notwithstanding all these draw- 
backs, the condition of the Thessalonian Church 
was highly satisfuctory, and the most cordial rela- 
tions existed between St. Paul and his converts 
there. This honourable distinction it shares with 
the other great Church of Macedonia, that of Phi- 
lippi. 5. A comparison of the narrative in the 
‘Acts with the allusions in this and the Second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians is instructive. Passing 


over patent coincidences, we may single out one of 


a more subtle and delicate kind. It arises out 
of the form which the accusation brought against 
St. Paul and his companions at Thessalonica takes 
in the Acts: “* All these do contrary to the decrees 
of Caesar, saying that there is another king, one 
Jesus” (xvii. 7), The allusions in the Epistles to 
the ‘Thessalonians enable us to understand the ground 


of this accusation. It appears that the kingdom of 


Christ had entered largely into his oral teaching in 
this city, as it does into that of the Epistles them- 
selves, On the other hand, the language of these 
Kpistles diverges from the narrative of St. Luke ou 
two or three points in such a way as to establish 
the independence of the two accounts, and even to 
vequire some explanation. (1.) The first of these 
relates to the composition of the Church of Thessa- 
lonica. In the First Epistle St. Paul addresses his 
yeaders distinctly as Gentiles, who had been con- 
verted from idolatry to the Gospel (i. 9, 10). In 
the Acts we are told that ‘some (of the Jews) be- 
lieved . . . and of the devout Greeks (¢. ¢. pro- 
selytes) a great multitude, and of the chief women 
not a few” (xvii. 4). Even if we retain the com- 
mon reading, the account of St. Luke does not 
exclude a number of believers converted directly 
from heathendom : and, if any divergence remains, 
it is not greater than might be expected in two in- 
dependent writers, one of whom, not being an eye 
witness, possessed only a partial and indirect know- 
ledge. (2.) In the Epistle the persecutors of the 
_ Thessalonian Christians are represented as their 

tellow-countrymen (ii. 14), whereas in the Acts 

the Jews are regarded as the bitterest opponents 
of the faith (xvii. 5). This is fairly met by Paley, 
who points out that the Jews were the instigators 
of the persecution, which however they were power- 
less of themselves to carry out without aid from 











the heathen. (3.) The narrative of St. Luke ap- 
pears to state that St. Paul remained only three 
weeks at Thessalonica (xvii. 2), whereas in the 
Epistle, though there is no direct mention of 
the length of his residence among them, the whole 
language (i. 4, ii. 4-11) points to a much longer 
period. In the Acts it is stated simply that for 
three Sabbath days St. Paul taught in the syn 
gogue. ‘The silence of the writer does not exclude 
subsequent labour among the Gentile populatioo. 
(4.) The notices of the movements of Silas and Ti- 
motheus in the two documents do not accord at first 
sight. In the Acts St. Paul is conveyed away s- 
cretly from Beroea to escape the Jews. Arrived at 
Athens, he sends to Silas and Timothy, whom he 
had left behind at Beroea, urging them to join him 
as soon as possible (xvii. 14-16). It is evident 
from the language of St. Luke that the Apostle 
expects them to join him at Athens, Yet we hear 
nothing more of them for some time, when at length 
after St. Paul had passed on to Corinth, and several 
incidents had occurred since his arrival there, we 
are told that Silas and Timotheus came from Mace- 
donia (xviii, 5). From the First Epistle, on the 
other hand, we gather the following facts. St. Paul 
there tells us that they (i. ¢. himself, and probably 
Silas), no longer able to endure the suspense, “ col- 
sented to be left alone at Athens, and sent Timothy 
their brother” to Thessalonica (iii, 1, 2). Timothy 
returned with good news (iii. 6) (whether to Athens 
or Corinth does not appear), and when the two 
Epistles to the Thessalonians were written, both 
Timothy and Silas were with St. Paul (1 Thess | 
1; 2 Thess, i. 1; comp. 2 Cor. i. 19). We may 
suppose either that (i.) Timotheus was despatched 
to Thesealonica, not from Athens, but from Beroea. 
In this case Timotheus would take up Silas some 
where in Macedonia on his return, «nd the two 
would join St. Paulin company ; not howerer at 
Athens, but later on at Corinth. (Or (ji.) Timotheus 
and Silas did join the Apostle at Athens, where we 
learn from the Acté that he was expecting them. 
From Athens he despatched Timotheus to Thes+ 
lonica, so that he and Silas had to forego the coi 
of their fellow-labourer for a time. This mission 
is mentioned in the Epistle, but not 1 the Acts. 
Subsequently he sends Silas on some other ane 
not recorded either in the history or the a6 i 
probably to another Macedonian Church, Philipp 
for instance. Silas and Timotheus returned a 
ther from Macedonia and joined the Apostle : 


Under these circumsian 
we need not expect to trace rape po se ‘s 


. ich, extending over htt” 
parts, the former of which, ex a mn a retrospect 


verts, and an explanation of his p 
stances and feelings, while the latter 


is a prayer, commencing W! 
“ May God Himself,” or expresed 10 

whit similar language. The EPS” y5.0§ 
personal injunctions and a benediction \% 25-58) 
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7. The external evidence in favour of the genuine- 
ness of the First Epistle to the Thessalonians is 
chiefly negative, but this is important enough. 
There is no trace that it was ever disputed at any 
age or in any section of the Church, or even by 
any individual, till the present century. On the 
other hand, the allusions to it in writers before the 
close of the 2nd century are confessedly faint and 
uncertain. It is more important to observe that 
the Epistle was included in the Old Latin and 
Syriac Versions, that it is found in the Canon of 
the Muratorian fragment, and that it was also con- 
tained in that of Marcion. Towards the close of 
the 2nd century from Irenaeus downwards, we find 
this Epistle directly quoted and ascribed to St. Paul. 
The evidence derived from the character of the 
Epistle itself is so strong that it may fairly be 
called irresistible, It would be impossible to enter 
into the question of style here, but the reader may 
ve referred to the Introduction of Jowett, who has 
handled this subject very fully and satisfactorily. 
An equally strong argument may be drawn also 
from the matter contained in the Epistle. In the 
first place, the fineness and delicacy of touch with 
which the Apostle’s relations towards his Thessa- 
lonian converts are drawn, are quite beyond the 
reach of the clumsy forgeries of the early Church. 
in the second place, the writer uses language 
which, however it may be explained, is certainly 
coloured by the anticipation of the speedy advent of 
the Lord. Such a position would be an anachronism 
in a writer of the 2nd century. ‘The genuineness 
of this Epistle was first questioned by Schrader, 
who was followed by Baur. ‘The following is a 
summary of Baur’s arguments. (i.) He attributes 
great weight to the general character of the epistle, 
the difference of style, and especially the absence of 
distinctive Pauline doctrines. (ii.) In the mention 
of the “wrath” overtaking the Jewish people (ii. 
16), Baur sees an allusion to the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, and therefore a proof of the later date of 
the Epistle. (iii.) He urges the contradictions to 
the account in the Acts. (iv.) He discovers re- 
ferences to the Acts, which show that the Epistle 
was written later. (v.) He supposes passages in 
this Epistle to have been borrowed from the acknow- 
ledged letters of St. Paul. ‘The resemblances how- 
ever which he points out are not greater than, or 
indeed so great as, those in other Epistles, and bear 
no traces of imitation. 

Thessalonians, Second Epistle to the. 1. 
This Epistle appears to have been written from 
Corinth not very long after the First, for Silvanus 
and Timotheus were still with St. Paul (i.1). In 
the former letter we saw chiefly the outpouring of 
strong personal affection, occasioned by the renewal 
of the Apostle’s intercourse with the ‘Thessalonians, 
and the doctrinal and hortatory portions are there 
subordinate. In the Second Epistle, on the other 
hand, his leading motive seems to have been the 
desire of correcting errors in the Church of Thessa- 
lonicn, We notice two points especially which call 
forth his rebuke. First, it seems that the anxious 
expectation of the Lord’s advent, instead of sub- 
siding, had gained ground since the writing of the 
First Epistle. Secondly, the Apostle had also a 
personal ground of complaint. His authority was 
not denied by any, but it was tampered with, and 
an unauthorised use was made of his name. De- 
signing men might misrepresent his teaching in 
two ways, either by suppressing what he actually 


had written or said, or by forging letters and in 
other ways representing him as teaching what he 
had not taught. St. Paul's language hints in dif- 
ferent places at both these modes of false dealing. 
There are two passages which allude to these mis- 
representations of his teaching. In the first of these 
he tells them in vague language, ‘‘not to be trou- 
bled either by spirit or by word or by letter, as 
coming from us, as if the day of the Lord were at 
hand” (ii. 2, 3). In the second passage at the 
close of the Epistle he says, “The salutation of 
Paul with mine own hand, which is a token in 
every Epistle: so I write” (iii. 17)—evidently a 
precaution against forgery. It will be seen then that 
the teaching of the Second Epistle is corrective of, 
or rather supplemental to, that of the First, and 
therefore presupposes it. 2. This Epistle, in the 
range of subject as well as in style and general cha- 
racter, closely resembles the First ; and the remarks 
made on that Epistle apply for the most part 
equally well to this. The structure also is some- 
what similar, the main body of the Epistle being 
divided into two parts in the same way, and each 
part closing with a prayer (ii. 16, 17, iii. 16). 
The Epistle ends with a special direction and bene- 
diction (iii. 17, 18). 3. The external evidence in 
favour of the Second Epistle is somewhat more 
definite than that which can be brought in favour 
of the First. It seems to be referred to in one or 
two passages of Polycarp; and the language in 
which Justin Martyr speaks of the Man of Sin is so 
similar that it can scarcely be independent. of this 
Epistle. The Second Epistle, like the First, is 
found in the canons: of the Syriac and Old Latin 
Versions, and in those of the Muratorian fragment 
and of the heretic Marcion ; is quoted expressly and 
by name by Irenaeus and others at the close of the 
second century, and was universally received by 
the Church. ‘The internal character of the Epistle 
(oo, as in the former case, bears the strongest testi- 
mony to its Pauline origin. Its genuineness in fact 
was never questioned until the beginning of the 
present century. The apocalyptic passage (ii. 1-12) 
is the great stumblingblock. It has been objected 
to, either as alluding to events subsequent to St. 
Paul's death, the Neronian persecution for instance ; 
or as betraying religious views derived from the 
Montanism of the second century; or lastly, as 
contradicting St. Paul’s anticipations expressed else» 
where, especially’ in the First Epistle, of the near 
approach of the Lord's advent. 4. The most strik- 
ing feature in the Epistle is this apocalyptic passage, 
announcing the revelation of the “Man of Sin” 
(ii. 1-12), and it will not be irrelevant to in- 
vestigate its meaning.—{I.) The passage speaks of a 
great apostasy which is to usher in the advent of 
Christ, the great judyiment. There are three pro- 
minent figures in the picture, Christ, Antichrist, 
and the Restrainer. The ‘‘ mystery of lawless- 
ness” is already at work. At present it is checked 
by the Restrainer; but the check will be removed, 
and then it will break out in all its violence. Then 
Christ will appear.—(II.) Many different explana- 
tions have been offered of this passage. By one 
class of interpreters it has been referred to circum- 
stances which passed within the circle of tle Apostle’s 
own experience. Others again have seen in it the 
prediction of a crisis yet to be realized, the end ot 
all things. The former of these, the Praeterists, 
have identified the “ Man of Sin” with divers his- 
torical characters — with Caligula, Nero, Titus, 
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Simon Magus, Simon son of Giora, the high-priest 
Ananias, &c., and have sought for an historical coun- 
terpart to the Restrainer in like manner. The latter, 
the Futurists, have also given various accounts of 
the Antichrist, the mysterious power of evil which 
is already working. To Protestants for instance it 
is the Papacy; to the Greek Church, Mohammed- 
anism.—(III.) Now in arbitrating between the 
Praeterists and the Futurists, we are led by the 
analogy of other prophetic announcements, as well 
as by the language of the passage itself, to take a 
middle course. Neither is wholly right, and yet 
both are to a certain extent right. It is the special 
characteristic of prophecy to speak of the distant 
future through the present and immediate. Fol- 
lowing the analogy of the older prophets and of our 
Lord himself, we may agree with the Praeterists 
that St. Paul is referring to events which fell under 
his own cognizance; for indeed the Restrainer is 
said to be restraining now, and the mystery of 
iniquity to be already working: while at the same 
time we may accept the Futurist view, that the 
Apostle is describing the end of all things, and that 
therefore the prophecy has not yet received its most 
striking and complete fulfilment.—(IV.) If this 
view be correct, it remains to inquire what parti- 
cular adversary of the Gospel, and what particular 
restraining influence, St. Paul may have had in 
view. But, before attempting to approximate to 
an explanation, we may clear the way by laying 
down two rules, First. The imagery of the passage 
must be interpreted mainly by itself, and by the 
circumstances of the time. The great adversary in 
the Revelation seems to be the Roman power; but 
it may be widely different here. There were even 
in the Apostolic age ‘many Antichrists;” and we 


cannot be sure that the Antichrist present to the | 


mind of St, Paul was the same with the Antichrist 
contemplated by St. John. Secondly. In all figur- 


ative passages it is arbitrary to assume that a person , 
is denoted where we find a personification, Thus 
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the “ Man of Sin” here need not be an individual 
man ; it may be a body of men, or a power, a mpi- 
ritual influence.—(V.) Now we find that the chief 
opposition to the Gospel, and especially to St, Paul's 
preaching at this time arose from the Jews. It 
seems on the whole probable that the Antichrist is 
represented especially by Judaism, Corresponding 
to this view of the Antichrist, we shall probably 
be correct in regarding the Roman Empire is the 
restraining power. It was to Roman justice and 
Roman magistrates that the Apostle had recourse 
at this time to shield him from the enmity of the 
Jews, and to check their violence. It was only at 
a later date under Nero, that Rome became the an- 
tagonist of Christendom, and then she also in turn was 
fitly portrayed by St. John as the type of Antichrist. 
oni'ca, The original name of this city 
was Therma; and that part of the Macedonian shore 
on which it was situated retained through the Ro- 
man period the designation of the Thermaic Gulf. 
The history of the city under its earlier name was 
of no great note, It rose into importance with the 
decay of Greek nationality. Cassander the son of 
Antipater rebuilt and enlarged it, and named it 
after his wife Thessalonica, the sister of Alexander 
the Great. The name ever since, under varius 
slight modifications, has been continuous, and the 
city itself has never ceased to be eminent. 
is still the most important town of European 
Turkey, next after Constantinople. Under the Ro- 
mans, when MACEDONIA was divided into foar 
governments, Thessalonica was made the capital of 
the second; afterwards, when the whole was conse 
lidated into one province, this city became practi- 
cally the metropolis, Strabo in the first century 
speaks of Thessalonica as the most populous city 
Macedonia. Thus we are brought to St. Paul's 
visit (with Silas and Timothy) during his et 
missionary journey, and to the introduction 
Christianity into Thessalonica. Three circumstances 
must here be mentioned, which illustrate in an 1m 
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portant manner this visit and this journey as well 
as the two Epistles to the Thessalonians. (1.) 
This was the chief station on the great Roman 
Road, called the Via Egnatia, which connected 
Rome with the whole region to the north of the 
Aegean Sea, (2.) Placed as it was on this great 
Road, and in connexion with other important Ro- 
man ways, Thessalonica was an invaluable centre 
for tite spread of the Gospel. In fact it was nearly, 
if not quite, on a level with Corinth and Ephesus 
in its share of the commerce of the Levant. (3.) 
The circumstance noted in Acts xvii. 1, that here 
was the synagogue of the Jews in this part of Ma- 
cedonia, had evidently much to do with the Apostle’s 
plans, and also doubtless with his success. Trade 
would inevitably bring Jews to Thessalonica: and 
it is remarkable that, ever since, they have had a 
prominent place in the annals of the city. The first 
scene of the Apostle’s work at Thessalonica was the 
synagogue (Acts xvii, 2, 3). It is stated that 
the ministrations among the Jews continued for 
three weeks (ver. 2). Not that we are obliged to 
limit to this time the whole stay of the Apostles 
at Thessalonica. A flourishing Church was cer- 
tainly formed there: and the Epistles show that its 
elements were much more Gentile than Jewish. 
The narrative in the Acts affords a singularly accu- 
rate illustration of the political constitution of 
Thessalonica, Not only is the demus mentioned 
(Acts xvii, 5) in harmony with what has been above 
said of its being a ‘free city,” but the peculiar 
title, politarchs (ib. 6), of the chief magistrates. 
This term occurs in no other writing ; but it may 
be read to this duy conspicuously on an arch of the 
early Imperial times, which spans the main street 
of the city. From this inscription it would appear 
that the number of politarchs was seven. The arch 
just mentioned (called the Vardar gate) is at the 
western extremity of the town. At its eastern ex- 
tremity is another Roman arch of later date, and 
probably commemorating some victory of Constan- 
tine. The main street, which both these arches 
cross, and which intersects the city from east to 
west, is undoubtedly the Jine of the Via Egnatia. 
A word must be said, in conclusion, on the later 
ecclesiastical history of Thessalonica. For during 
several centuries this city was the bulwark, not 
simply of the later Greek Empire, but of Oriental 
Christendom, and was largely instrumental in the 
conversion of the Slavonians and Bulgarians. Thus 
it received the designation of “the Orthodox City es 
and its struggles are very prominent in the writings 
of the Byzantine historians. 

Theu'das, the name of an insurgent mentioned 
in Gamaliel’s speech before the Jewish council (Acts 
v, 35-39) at the time of the arraignment of the 
Apostles. He appeared, according to Luke’s ac- 
count, at the head of about four hundred men. 
Josephus speaks of a Theudas who played a similar 
part in the time of Claudius, about A.D. 44, i. é. 
some ten or twelve years at least later than the de- 
livery of Gamaliel’s speech; and since Luke places 
his Thendas, in the order of time, before Judas the 
Galilean, who made his appearance soon after the de- 
thronement of Archelatis, ¢. ¢. A.D. 6 or 7, it has 
been charged that the writer of the Acts either 
fabricated the speech fut into the mouth of Gama- 
liel, or has wrought into it a transaction which 
took place thirty years or more after the time when 
it is snid to have occurred. Various solutions of 
the difficulty have been offered. (1.) Since Luke 
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represents Theudas as having preceded Judas the Ga- 
lilean, it is certain that he could not have appeared 
later, at all events, than the latter part of the reign 
of Herod the Great. Now, the very year of that 
monarch’s death was remarkably turbulent; the 
land was overrun by insurrectionary chiefs or fana- 
tics. Josephus mentions but three of these dis- 
turbers by name; he passes over the others with a 
general allusion, Among those whom the Jewish 
historian has omitted to name, may have been the 
Theudas whom Gamaliel cites. The name was not 
an uncommon one. (2.) Another explanation is, 
that Luke’s Theudas may have been one of the 
three insurgents whose names are mentioned by 
Josephus in connexion with the disturbances which 
took place about the time of Herod’s death. Sonntag 
argues that the Theudas referred to by Gamaliel is 
the individual who occurs in Josephus under the 
name of Simon, a slave of Herod. ‘There can be no 
valid objection to either of the foregoing supposi- 
tions: both are reasonable, and both must be dis- 
proved before Luke can be justly charged with 
having committed an anachronism in the passage 
under consideration. 

Thieves, the two. The men who under this 
name appear in the history of the crucifixion were 
robbers rather than thieves, belonging to the lawless 
bands by which Palestine was at that time and 
afterwards infested. Against these brigands every 
Roman procurator had to wage continual war. It 
was necessary to use an armed police to encounter 
them (Luke xxii. 52). Of the previous history of 
the two who suffered on Golgotha we know no- 
thing. They had been tried and condemned, and 
were waiting their execution before our Lord was 
accused. It is probable enough, as the death of 
Barabbas was clearly expected at the same time, 
that they had taken part in his insurrection. They 
had expected to die with Jesus Barabbas, They 
find themselves with one who bore the same name, 
but who was described in the superscription on his 
cross as Jesus of Nazareth. They could hardly 
fail to have heard something of his fame as a pro- 
phet, of his triumphal entry as a king. They catch 
at first the prevailing tone of scorn. But over one 
of them there came a change. He looked back upon 
his past life, and saw an infinite evil. He looked 
to the man dying on the cross beside him, and saw 
an infinite compassion, There indeed was one unlike 
all other “kings of the Jews’? whom the robber 
had ever known. Such an one must be all that He 
had claimed to be. To be forgotten by that king 
seems to him now the most terrible of all punish- 
ments; to take part in the triumph of His return, 
the most blessed of all hopes. The yearning prayer 
was answered, not in the letter, but in the spirit. 
We cannot wonder that a history of such wonderful 
interest should at all times have fixed itself on 
men’s minds, and led them to speculate and ask 
questions which we have no data to answer. The 
simplest and truest way of looking at it has been 
that of those who have seen in the “ dying thief” 
the first great typical instance that ‘‘a man is 
justified by faith without the deeds of the law.” 
Other conjectures turn more on the circumstances 
of the history. Bengel finds in the Lord’s words 
to him an indication that the penitent thief was a 
Gentile, the impenitent a Jew, and that thus the 
scene on Calvary was typical of the position of the 
two Churches. Stier reads in the words of reproof 
the language of one who had all aiong listened with 
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grief and horror to the revilings of the multitude, 
the burst of an indignation previously suppressed. 
‘The Apocryphal Gospels, as usual, do their best to 
lower the divine history to the level ofa legend, 

Thimna'thah. A town in the allotment of Dan 
‘Josh. xix. 43 only). It is named between Elon 
and Ekron. The name is the same as that of the 
sesidence of Samson’s wife. 

This’be. A name found only in Tob. i. 2, as 
that of a city of Naphtali from which Tobit’s an- 
westor had been carried captive by the Assyrians. 
‘he real interest of the name resides in the fact 
that it is maintained by some interpreters to be the 
place which had the glory of giving birth to ELI- 
JAH THE TISHBITE, ‘his, however, is, at the best, 
very questionable. No name resembling Thisbe or 
‘Thibe has been yet encountered in the neighbourhood 
ut Kedes or Safed. 

Thistle. [Tuorns and THISTLES. } 

Thom'‘as, one of the Apostles, According to 
Eusebius, his real name was Judas. This may have 
leen a mere confusion with Thaddeus, who is men- 
tioned in the extract. But it may also be that 
‘Thomas was a surname. The word Thoma, means 
“a twin ;” and so it is translated in John xi. 16, 
axi. 2, 6 SlSupos. Out of this name has grown the 
tradition that he had a twin-sister, Lydia, or that 
he was a twin-brother of our Lord; which last, 
again, would confirm his identification with Judas 
<comp. Matt. xiii. 55). He is said to have been 
horn at Antioch. In the catalogue of the Apostles 
he is coupled with Matthew in Matt. x. 3, Mark iii. 
18, Luke vi. 15, and with Philip in Acts i. 13. 
All that we know of him is derived from the Gospel 
of St. John; and this amounts to three traits, 
which, however, so exactly agree together, that, 
slight as they are, they place his character before us 
with a precision which belongs to no other of the 
twelve Apostles, except Peter, John, and Judas 
Iscariot. This character is that of a man, slow to 
believe, seeing all the difficulties of a case, subject 
to despondency, viewing things on the darker side, 
and yet full of ardent love for his Master. The 
tirst trait is his speech when our Lord determined 
to face the dangers that awaited Him in Judaea on 
his journey to Bethany. ‘Thomas said to his fellow- 
disciples, “‘ Let us also go, that we may die with 
Him” (John xi. 16). ‘The second was his speech 
during the Last Supper. ‘Thomas saith unto 
Him, Lord, we know not whither thou goest, and 
how can we know the way?” (xiv. 5). It was the 
prosaic, incredulous doubt as to moving a step in 
the unseen future, and yet an eager inquiry to know 
how this step was to be taken. ‘The third was after 
the Resurrection. He was absent—possibly by ac- 
cident, perhaps characteristically—trom the first 
assembly when Jesus had appeared. The others 
told him what they had seen. He broke forth into 
an exclamation, the terms of which convey to us at 
once the vehemence of his doubt, and at the same 
time the vivid picture that his mind retained of his 
Master's form as he had last seen Him lifeless on 
the cross (John xx. 25). On the eighth day he 
was with them at their gathering, perhaps in ex- 
pectation of a recurrence of the visit ot’ the previous 
week ; and Jesus stood amongst them. He uttered 
the same salutation, ‘ Peace be unto you;” and 
then turning to Thomas, as if this had been the 
special object, of His appearance, uttered the words 
which convey as strongly the sense of condemna- 
tion and tender reproot as those of Thomas had 


shown the sense of hesitation and doubt. The effect 
on Thomas is immediate. The conviction produced 
by the removal of his doubt became deeper and 
stronger than that of any of the other Apostles, 
The words in which he expressed his belief contain 
a far higher assertion of his Master's divine nature 
than is contained in any other expression used br 
Apostolic lips, “‘ My Lord, and my God.” ‘The ar 
swer of our Lord sums up the moral of the whole 
narrative: ‘ Because thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed: blessed are they that have not seen me, 
and yet have believed’? (xx. 29). In the N.T. 
we hear of Thomas only twice again, once on the 
Sea of Galilee with the seven disciples, where he is 
ranked next after Peter (John xxi, 2), and agai in 
the assemblage of the Apostles after the Ascension 
(Acts i. 13). The earlier traditions, as believed in 
the 4th century, represent him as preaching in 
Parthia or Persia, and as finally buried at Edessa. 
The later traditions carry him further East. His 
martyrdom (whether in Persia or India) is said 
to have been occasioned by a lance; and is com 
memorated by the Latin Church on Dec. 21, by the 
Greek Church on Oct. 6, and by the Indians on July. 
Thomo'i. THAMAH or TaMatt (1 Esd. v, 32). 
Thorns and Thistles. There appear to be 
eighteen or twenty Hebrew words which point to 
different kinds of prickly or thorny shrubs. These 
words are variously rendered in the A. Y. by 
“thorns,” “ briers," “ thistles,” &e. It were 5 
hopeless task to enter into a discussion of these nu- 
merous Hebrew terms; we shall not therefore at 
tempt it, but confine our remarks to some of the 
most important names, and those which seem to 
afford some slight indications as to the plants ther 
denote. 1, Atdd occurs as the name of some spinous 
plant in Judg. ix. 14, 15, where the A. V. re : 
it by “ bramble” (Marg. ‘ thistle”), and in 
lili, 9 (A. V. “ thorns”). The plant in queston 
is supposed to be Lycium Europacun or L. ne 
(Box-thorn), both of which species occu 1a ial 
tine. The Arabic name of this plant is identic 
with the Hebrew. Lycium Europacian is 9 me 
of the south of Europe and the north of Africa; 
the Grecian islands it is common In hedges. i 
Chédek occurs in Prov. xv. 19, and in Mic. 
Celsius, referring the Heb. term to the Al ‘ 
Chadak, is of opinion that some spinous jn 
Solanum is intended. The Arabic term clearly 
notes some kind of Solanum; either the ©. 8 et 
gela, var. esculentum, or the S. Sodomeum ("8 sa 
of Sodom”). The Heb. term may pei bt 
intended to denote any thorny plant suita an 
hedges. 3. Chéach, a word of very Sha 
meaning which occurs in the sense of some thom 
plant in Is, xxxiv. 13, Hos. ix. 6, Prov. 27" 
Cant. ii. 2, 2K. xiv. 9. See also Job a ; 
“Let chéach (A. V. ‘ thistles’) grow Bo ay 
wheat.” Celsius believes the blackthorn (7 aii 
sylvestris’ is denoted. Perhaps the term 1s D°, 
a wide sense to signify any thorny plant. tis Heb. 
dar is mentioned twice in connexion W) ve Greet 
kéts, viz. in Gen. iii. 1 8, and bets 8. 
rpt{Bodos occurs in Matt. vil. +). * 
a A It is probable that either the Liars 
restris, which, however, is not & spiny 2 
plant, but has spines on the fruit, oF roe part 
taurea calcitrapa, is the plant which 1s Fghiml, 
cularly intended by the word dardar. sth the © 
almost always found in connexion vere test; 
shaith, occurs in several places of the 
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it is variously rendered by the LXX, According 
to Abu'lfadl, cited by Celsius, “the Samur of the 
Arabs is a thorny tree; it is a species of Sidra 
which does not produce fruit.” No thorny plants 
are more conspicuous in Palestine and the Bible 
Lands than different kinds of Rhamnaceae such as 
Paliurus aculeatus (Christ’s Thorn), and Zizyphus 
Spina Christi; this latter plant is the nebk ot’ the 
Arabs, which grows abundantly in Syria and Pa- 
lestine. The Nadtséts of Is. vii. 19, lv. 13, pro- 
bubly denotes some species of Zizyphus. The 
“crown of thorns’? which was put in derision upon 
our Lord’s head just before his crucifixion, was 
probably composed of the thorny twigs of the nebk 
(Zizyphus Spina Christi) mentioned above; being 
common everywhere, they could readily be procured. 

Thra'cia, A Thracian horseman is incidentally 
mentioned in 2 Mace. xii. 35, apparently one of the 
bodyguard of Gorgias, governor of Idumaea under 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Thrace at. this period in- 
cluded the whole of the country within the boundary 
of the Strymon, the Danube, and the coasts of the 
Aegean, Propontis, and Euxine—all the region, in 
fact, now comprehended in Bulgaria and Roumelia, 
In the enrly times it was inhabited by a number of 
tribes, each under its own chief. The wars on a 
large scale which followed the death of Alexander 
furnished employment for the martial tendencies of 
the Thracians, who found a demand for their services 
as mercenaries everywhere. Cavalry was the arm 
which they chiefly furnished, the rich pastures of 
Roumelia abounding in horses. The only other 
passage, if any, containing an allusion to Thrace, to 
be found in the Bible, is Gen. x. 2, where Tiras 
has by some been supposed to mean Thrace. 

Thrase'as, Father of Apollonius (1). 2 Mace. 
iii. 5. [APOLLONIUS, ] 

Three Taverns, a station on the Appian Road, 
along which St. Paul travelled from Puteoli to 
Rome (Acts xxviii. 15), The distances, reckoning 
southwards from Rome, are given as follows in the 
Antonine Itinerary, ‘to Aricia, 16 miles; to Three 
Taverns, 17 miles; to Appii Forum, 10 miles ;” 
and, comparing this with what is observed still 
along the line of road, we have no difficulty in 
coming to the conclusion that “Three Taverns” 
was near the modern Cisterna, Just at this point 
a road came in from Antium on the coast. There 
is no doubt that “ Three Taverns” was a frequent 
meeting-place of travellers. 

Threshing, [AGRICULTURE. ] 

Threshold. 1. (see Gare]. 2. OF the two 
words so rendered in A. V., one, miphthdn, seems 
to mean sometimes a projecting beam or corbel (Iz. 
ix. 3, x. 4, 18). 

Thresholds, the. This word, Asuppé, ap- 
pears to be inaccurately rendered in Neh. xii. 235, 
though its real force has perhaps not yet been dis- 
covered, The “house of the Asuppim,” or simply 
“the Asuppim,” is mentioned in 1 Chr. xxvi. 15, 
17, a8 a part, probably a gate, of the enclosure of 
the “house of Jehovah,” apparently at its S.W. 
corner, The allusion in Neh. xii. 25 is undoubtedly 
to the same place. 

Throne. The Hebrew term cissé applies to any 
elevated seat occupied by a person in authority, 
whether a high-priest (1 Sam. i. 9), a judge (Ps. 
exxii. 5), ov a military chief (Jer. i. 15). The use S : : 
of achair in a country where the usual postures uel of the destruction of the Persian empire by 
were squatting and reclining, was at all times re- ‘Alexander. It lay to the left of the road from Per- 
garded as a symbol of dignity (2 K. iv. 10; Prov. | gamus to Sardis, on the southern incline of the 


ix. 14). In order to specify a throne in our sense 
of the term, it was necessary to add to cissé the 
notion of royalty: hence the frequent occurrence of 
such expressions as “the throne of the kingdom ” 
(Deut, xvii. 18; 1 K. i. 46; 2 Chr. vii. 18). The 
characteristic feature in the royal throne was its 
elevation: Solomon’s throne was approached by six 
steps (1 K. x. 19; 2 Chr. ix. 18); and Jehovah's 
throne is described as “ high and lifted up” (Is. 
vi. 1). The materials and workmanship were 
costly. It was furnished with arms or “stays.” 
The steps were also lined with pairs of Jions. As 
to the form of the chair, we are only informed in 
1 K. x. 19 that “the top was round behind.” ‘The 
king sat on his throne on state occasions. At such 
times he appeared in his royal robes. The throne 
was the symbol of supreme power and dignity (Gen. 
xli, 40). Similarly, “ to sit upon the throne,” im- 
plied the exercise of regal power (Deut. xvii. 18; 
1 K. xvi. 11). 
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Assyrian throne or chair of state (Layard, Nineveh, fi, 301). 


Thummim. [Uris and THUMMIM. ] 

Thunder. In a physical point of view, the most 
noticeable feature in connexion with thunder is the 
extreme rarity of its occurrence during the summer 
months in Palestine and the adjacent countries. 
From the middle of April to the middle of Sep- 
tember it is hardly ever heard. Hence it was se- 
lected by Samuel as a striking expression of the 
Divine displeasure towards the Israelites (1 Sam. 
xii, 17). Rain in harvest was deemed as extraor- 
dinary as snow in summer (Prov. xxvi. 1), and 
Jerome asserts that he had never witnessed it in 
the latter part of June, or in July (Comm, on Am. 
iv. 7). In the imaginative philosophy of the He- 
brews, thunder was regarded as the voice of Jehovah 
(Job xxxvii. 2,4, 5, x1. 9; Ps. xviii. 13, xxix. 3-9; 
Is. xxx. 30, 31), who dwelt behind the thunder- 
cloud (Ps, Ixxxi. 7), Thunder was,’ to the mind of 
the Jew, the symbol of Divine power (Ps, xxix. 
3, &c.), and vengeance (1 Sam. ii, 10; 2 Sam. 
xxii. 14). 

Thyati'ra. A city on the Lycus, founded by 
Seleucus Nicator. It was one of the many Mace- 
donian colonies established in Asia Minor, in the 
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watershed which separates the valley of the Caicus 
(Bakyrtchai) from that of the Hermus, on the very 
confines of Mysia and Ionia, so as to be sometimes 
reckoned within the one, and sometimes within the 
other. 
Pelopia, Semiramis, and Euhippia. At the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, the Macedonian 
element so preponderated as to give a distinctive 
character to the population ; and Strabo simply calls 
it a Macedonian colony. The original inhabitants 
had probably been distributed in hamlets round 
about, when Thyatira was founded, During the 
continuance of the Attalic dynasty, Thyatira scarcely 
appears in history ; and of the various inscriptions 
which have been found on the site, now called Ak 
Hissar, not one unequivocally belongs to earlier 
times than those of the Roman empire. The pro- 
sperity of the city seems to have received a new 
impulse under Vespasian. Dyeing apparently formed 
an important part of the industrial activity of Thy- 
atira, as it did of that of Colossae and Laodicaea 
(Acts xvi. 14). The principal deity of the city was 


In earlier times it had borne the names of 


ee 


Apollo, worshipped as the sun-god under the sur- | 


name Tyrimnas. He was no doubt introduced by 
the Macedonian colonists, for the name is Macedo- 
nian, A priestess of Artemis is also mentioned in 
the inscriptions. Another superstition, of an ex- 
tremely curious nature, which existed at Thyatira, 
seems to have been brought thither by some of the 
corrupted Jews of the dispersed tribes. A fane 
stood outside the walls, dedicated to Sambatha— 
the name of the sibyl who is sometimes called Chal- 
daean, sometimes Jewish, sometimes Persian—in 
the midst of an enclosure designated “the Chal- 
laean’s court.” This seems to lend an illustration 
to the obscure passage in Rev. ii, 20, 21, which 
(irotius interprets of the wife of the bishop. Now 
there is evidence to show that in Thyatira there 
was a great amalgamation of races. But amalgam- 
ation of different races, in pagan nations, always 
went together with a syncretism of different reli- 





Thuya articulate. ~ Art, ‘Thyine wood." 
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gions, every relation of life having its religions 
sanction. If the sibyl Sambatha was really a 
Jewess, lending her aid to this proceeding, and not 
discountenanced by the authorities of the Judaeo. 
Christian Church at Thyatira, both the censure and 
its qualification become easy of explanation, 
Thyine wood occurs once only, viz. in Rey, 
xviii. 12, where the margin has ‘ sweet” (wool), 
There can be little doubt that the wood here spoken 
of is that of the Thuya articulata, Desfont., the 
Callitris quadrivalvis of present botanists, This 
tree was much prized by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, on account of the beauty of its wood for 
various ornamental purposes. By the Romans the 
tree was called citrus, the wood citrum, Itisa 


native of Barbary, and grows to the height of 15 to 
25 feet. Pliny says that the citrus is abun- 


dantly in Mauretania. The resin known by the 
name of Sandarach is the produce of this tree, which 
belongs to the cypress tribe (Cupressineae), of the 
nat. order Coniferae. 

Tibe'rias, a city in the time of Christ, on the 
Sea of Galilee ; first mentioned in the New Testa 
ment (John vi. 1, 23, xxi, 1), and then by Josephas, 
who states that it was built by Herod Antipas, and 
was named by him in honour of the emperor Tibe 
rius. It was probably a new town, and not a 
restored or enlarged one merely ; for “ Rakkath 
(Josh, xix.-35), which is said in the Talmud to 
have occupied the same position, lay in the tribe of 
Naphtali, whereas Tiberias appears to have beea 
within the limits of Zebulun (Matt. iv. 13), Tike 
rias was the capital of Galilee from the time of its 
origin until the reign of Herod Agrippa IL, who 
changed the seat of power back again to Se 
where it had been before the founding of the new 
city. Many of the inhabitants were Greeks and 
Romans, and foreign customs prevailed there % 
stich an extent as to give offence to the stricter 
Jews. The ancient name has survived in that of 
the modern Ttibarteh, which occupies unquestion~ 
ably the original site, except that it is confined te 
narrower limits than those of the original aty- 
Near Trbartch, about a mile further south 
the shore, are the celebrated warm baths, which 
Roman naturalists reckoned among the 
known curiosities of root eee a a . 
space between these baths and the town # 
with traces of ruins, such as the foundations of 
walls, heaps of stone, blocks of granite, wes 
like; and it cannot be doubted, therefore, ml 
the ancient Tiberias occupied also this ground, 
was much more extensive than its apse 
It stood anciently as now, on the westerm 
about two-thirds of the way between the north 
and southern end of the Sea of Galilee. Theres * 
margin or strip of land there between 
and the steep hills (which elsewhere in that q Shoat 
come down so boldly to the ie! - lake), 
two miles long and a quarter of 4 mule 
tract in aoetion is somewhat undulating, but 
proximates to the character of a plain. ood of 
the modern town, occupies the northern ain 
parallelogram, and the Warm Baths 
extremity ; so that the more 
Roman age must have covered all, or arly 
the peculiar ground whose limits are bef 
defined. The place is four and a eens 
Nazareth, one hour from Mejdel, possibly th 
Magdala, and thirteen hours, by the shortes® 
from Banids or Caesarea + ae 
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uble that the Gospels give us no information, that 
the Saviour, who spent so much of his public life 
in Galilee, ever visited Tiberias. Tiberias has an 
interesting history, apart from its strictly Biblical 
associations. It bore a conspicuous part in the wars 
between the Jews and the Romans. The Sanhedrim, 
subsequently to the fall of Jerusalem, after a tem- 
porary sojourn at Jamnia and Sepphoris, became 
fixed there about the middle of the second century. 
Celebrated schools of Jewish learning flourished 
there through a succession of several centuries, 
The Mishna was compiled at this place by the great 
Rabbi Judah Hakkodesh (4.D. 190). The place 
passed, under Constantine, into the power of the 
Christians; and during the period of the Crusades 
was lost and won repeatedly by the different com- 
batants, Since thaf time it has been succes 
sively by Persians, Arabs, and Turks; and contains 
now, under the Turkish rule, a mixed population 
of Mohammedans, Jews, and Christians, variously 
estimated at from two to four thousand. 

Tiberias, the Sea of. This term is found only 
in John xxi. 1, the other passage in which it occurs 
in the A. V. (ib, vi. 1) being, if the original is accur- 
ately rendered, “the sea of Galilee, of Tiberias.” 
[GENNESARET, SEA OF. 

Tibe'rius (in full, Tiberius Claudius Nero), the 
second Roman emperor, successor of Augustus, who 
began to reign A.D. 14, and reigned until A.D. 37. 
He was the son of Tiberius Claudius Nero and 
Livia, and hence a stepson of Augustas. He was 
born at Rome on the 16th of November, B.c. 45. 
He became emperor in his fifty-fifth year, after 
having distinguished himself as a commander in 
various wars, and having evinced talents of a high 
order as an orator, and an administrator of civil 
affairs. He even gained the reputation of possessing 
the sterner virtues of the Roman character, and 
was regarded as entirely worthy of the imperial 
honours to which his birth and supposed personal 
merits at length opened the way. Yet, on being 
raised to the supreme power, he suddenly became, 
or showed himself to be, a very different man. His 
subsequent life was one of inactivity, sloth, and 
self-indulgence. He was despotic in his govern- 
ment, cruel and vindictive in his disposition. Ti- 
berius died at the age of seventy-cight, after a reign 
of twenty-three years. 

Tib‘hath, a city of Hadadezer, king of Zobah 
(1 Chr, xviii. 8), which in 2 Sam, viii. 8 is called 
Betah. Its exact position is unknown. 

Tib’ni. After Zimri had burnt himself in his 
palace, there was a division in the northern king- 
dom, half of the people following Tibni the son of 
Ginath, and half following Omri (1 K. xvi. 21, 22). 
Omri was the choice of the army. Tibni was prob- 
ably put forward by the people of Tirzah, which 
was then besieged by Omri and his host. The 
struggle between the contending factions lasted four 
years (comp. 1 K, xvi. 15, 23). 

Tidal is mentioned only in Gen. xiv. 1,9. If 
the present Hebrew text is accepted, the king was 
called Thid’al; while, if the Septuagint more nearly 
Tepresents the original, his name was Thargal, or 
perhaps Thurgal. This last rendering is probably 
to be preferred, as the name is then a significant 
one in the early Hamitic dialect of the lower Tigris 
and Euphrates country — Thur gal being “the 
great chief.” Thargal is called “king of nations,” 
by which it is reasonable to understand that he was 
a chief over various nomadic tribes. 
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Tig'lath-Pile’ser. In 1 Chr. v. 26, and again 
in 2 Chr, xxviii. 20, the name of this king is written 
“ Tilgath-pilneser ;” but in this form there is a 
double corruption. The native word reads as 
Tigulti-pal-tsira, for which the Tiglath-pil-eser of 
2 Kings is a fair equivalent. Tiglath-Pileser is the 
second Assyrian king mentioned in Scripture as 
having come into contact with the Israelites, He 
attacked Samaria in the reign of Pekah, on what 
ground we are not told, but probably because Pekah 
withheld his tribute, and, having entered his terri- 
tories, * took ljon, and Abel-beth-maachah, and 
Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and 
Galilee, and all the land of Naphtali, and carried 
them captive to Assyria” (2 K, xv. 29). The date 
of this invasion cannot at present be fixed. After 
his first expedition, a close league was formed be- 
tween Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, having for 
its special object the humiliation of Judah. At first 
great successes were gained by Pekah and his con- 
federate (2 K. xv. 375; 2 Chr. xxviii. 6-8); but, 
on their proceeding to attack Jerusalem itself, Ahaz 
applied to Assyria for assistance, and Tiglath-Pi- 
leser, consenting to aid him, again appeared at the 
head of an army in these regions. He first marched, 
naturally, against Damascus, which he took (2 K. 
xvi. 9), razing it to the ground, and killing Rezin, 
the Damascene monarch. After this, probably, he 
proceeded to chastise Pekah, whose country he en- 
tered on the north-east, where it bordered upon 
‘‘Syria of Damascus.” Here he overran the whole 
district to the east of Jordan, carrying into cap- 
tivity “‘ the Reubenites, the Gadites, and the half 
tribe of Manasseh ”’ (1 Chr. v. 26). Before return- 
ing into his own land, Tiglath-Pileser had an inter- 
view with Ahaz at Damascus (2 K. xvi. 10). This 
is all that Scripture tells us of Tiglath-Pileser. He 
appears to have succeeded Pul, and to have been 
succeeded by Shalmaneser; to have been contem- 
porary with Rezin, Pekah, and Ahaz; and therefore 
to have ruled Assyria during the latter half of the 
eighth century before our era, From his own in- 
scriptions we learn that his reign lasted at least 
seventeen years; that, besides warring in Syria and 
Samaria, he attacked Babylonia, Media, Armenia, 
and the independent tribes in the upper regions of 
Mesopotamia ; thus, like the other great Assyrian 
monarchs, warring along the whole frontier of the 
empire; and finally, that he was (probably) not a 
legitimate prince, but an usurper and the founder 
of a dynasty. The authority of Berosus and He- 
rodotus, combined with the monumental indications, 
justifies us in concluding that the founder of the 
Lower Dynasty or Empire, the first monarch of 
the New Kingdom, was the Tiglath-Pileser of Scrip- 
ture. He reigned certainly trom B.C. 747 to B.C. 
730, and possibly a few years longer, being suc- 
ceeded by Shalmaneser at least as early as B.C. 725. 
Tiglath-Pileser’s wars do not, generally, appear to 
have been of much importance. The destruction 
of Damascus, the absorption of Syria, and the ex- 
tension of Assyrian influence over Judaea, are the 
chief events of his reign. No palace or great 
building can be ascribed to this king. His slabs, 
which are tolerably numerous, show that he must 
have built or adorned a residence at Calah (Nimrud), 
where they were found; but, as they were not dis- 
covered in situ, we cannot say anything of the 
edifice to which they originally belonged. 

Ti'gris is used by the LXX. as the Greek equi- 
valent of the Hebrew Hiddekel; and occurs also in 
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several of the apocryphal books, as in Tobit (vi. 1), 
Judith (i. 6), and Ecclesiasticus (xxiv. 25). The 
Tigris, like the Euphrates, rises from two principal 
sources. ‘The most distant, and therefore the true, 
source is the western one, which is in lat. 38? 10’, 
long. 39° 20’ nearly, a little to the south of the 
high mountain lake called Goljik or Golenjik, in 
the peninsula formed by the Euphrates where it 
sweeps round between Palou and Telek, ‘The 
Tigris’ source is near the south-western angle of 
the Jake, and cannot be more than two or three 
miles from the channel of the Euphrates, The 
course of the Tigris is at first somewhat north of 
east, but after pursuing this direction for about 
©5 miles it makes a sweep round to the south, 
and descends by Arghani Jfuden upon Diarbekr. It 
then turns suddenly to the east, and flows in this 
direction, past Osman Kieut to Til, where it once 
more alters its course and takes that south-easterly 
direction, which it pursues, with certain slight 
variations, to its final junction with the Euphrates. 
At Osman Kicui it receives the second or Eastern 
Tigris, which descends from Niphates (the modern 
Ala-Tagh), with a course almost due south. Near 
Til a large stream flows into it from the north-east. 
This branch rises near Billi, in northern Kurdistan. 
From Zil the Tigris runs southward for 20 miles 
through a long, narrow, and deep gorge, at the end 
of which it emerges upon the comparatively low 
but still hilly country of Mesopotamia, near Jezirch. 
Through this it flows with a course which is south- 
south-east to Mosul, thence nearly south to Kileh- 
Sherghat, and again south-south-east to Samara, 
where the hills end and the river enters on the 
great alluvium. The course is now more irregular, 
The length of the whole stream, exclusive of me- 
anders, is reckoned at 1146 miles. The average 
width of the Tigris in this part of its course is 200 
yards, while its depth is very considerable. Besides 
the three head-streams of the Tigris, the river re- 
ceives, along its middle and lower course, no fewer 
than five important tributaries. These are the river 
of Zakhko or Eastern Khabour, the Great Zab (Zab 
Ala), the Lesser Zab (Zab Asfal), the Adhem, and 
the Diyaleh or ancient Gyndes. All these rivers 
flow from the high range of Zagros. The Tigris, 
like the Euphrates, has a flood season. Early in 
the month of March, in consequence of the melting 
of the snows on the southern flank of Niphates, the 
river rises rapidly. Its breadth gradually increases 
at Diarbekr from 100 or 120 to 250 yards. The 
stream is swift and turtid, The rise continues 
through March and April, reaching its full height 
generally in the first or second week of May. About 
the middle of May the Tigris begins to full, and 
by midsummer it has reached its natural Jevel. In 
October and November there is another rise and 
fall in consequence of the autumnal rains; but 
compared with the spring flood that of autumn is 
insignificant. ‘The Tigris is at present better fitted 
for purposes of traffic than the Euphrates ; but in 
ancient times it does not seem to have been much 
used as a line of trade. We find but little mention 
of the Tigris in Scripture. It appears indeed under 
the name of Hiddekel, among the rivers of Eden 
Gen. ii. 14), and is there correctly described as 

running eastward to Assyria.” But after this 
ail hear no more of it, if we except one doubtful 
. ee in Nahum (ii. 6), until the Captivity, when 
him ; aes well known to the prophet Daniel. With 

im it is “the Great River.” The Tigris, in its 


is a contraction of tabourct. * : 
doubtedly the instrument described by 
the duff or diff as we meee tite 
early times by the Syrians © : 
snerry-makings (Gen. xxxi. 27). It was played Po" 
cipally by women (Ex. xv. 203 0s 
1 Sam. xviii. Re ; 
animent to the song an! 
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upper course, anciently ran through Armenia ani 
Assyria, Lower down, from about the point where 
it enters on the alluvial plain, it separated Babylonis 
from Susiana. In the wars between the Romans 
and the Parthians, we find it constituting, for a 
short time (from A.D. 114 to A.D. 117) the bound- 
ary-line between these two empires. Otherwise it 
has scarcely been of any political importance. 

Tik'vah. 1. The father of Shallum the husband 
af the prophetess Huldah (2 K. xxii. 14),=02, The 
father of Jahaziah (Ezr. x. 15). 

Tik'vath (properly ZéAéhath or Tothath). Tin- 
VAM the father of Shallum (2 Chr. xxsiv. 22). 

Tile, For general information on the subject set 
the articles BRIck, PoTTERY, SEAL. The expre- 
sion in the A. V. rendering of Luke v. 19, “ through 
the tiling” has given much trouble to expositors. 
1. Terrace-roofs, if constructed improperly, or at 
the wrong season of the year, are apt to crack, af 
to become so saturated with rain as to be easily 
penetrable. May not the roof of the house in 
which our Lord performed his miracle, have beet 
in this condition? 2. Or did not St. Luke, a native, 
probably, of Greek Antioch, use the expression 
‘tiles,’ as the form of roof which was most fr 
miliar to himself and to his Greek readers without 
reference to the particular material of the roof in 
question ? 

Til'gath-pilne’ser. A variation, and probably 
a corruption, of the name TIGLATH-PILESER (1 Chr. 
y. 6, 26; 2 Chr. xxviii. 20). ; 

Ti'lon. One of the four sons of Shimon, whose 
family is reckoned in the genealogies of Judah (1 
Chr. iv. 20). 

NET The father of the blind man, Bate 
timaeus (Mark x. 46). e 

Timbre, ee By these words the A.Y. 
translates the Heb. t6ph, which is deriv from 30 
imitative root occurring in many languages a 
immediately connected with each other. It 5 
same as the Arabic and ation auf, which a 
Spanish becomes adufe, a tam urine, 10 
lich tabor was ate any drum. Tabouret : 
tabourine are diminutives of tabor, and denote 
instrument now known as the tambouriné. 
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TIMNA 


is distended. It is beat with the fingers, and is the 
true tympanum of the ancients, as appears from its 
figure in several relievos, representing the orgies of 
Bacchus and rites of Cybele.” 

Tim'na, Tim’nah. 1. A concubine of Eliphaz 
son of Esau, and mother of Amalek (Gen. xxxvi. 
12): it may be presumed that she was the same as 


Timna, sister of Lotan (ver. 22, and 1 Chr. i. 39). | 


—2, A duke, or phylarch, of Edom in the last list 
in Gen, xxxvi. 40-43 (1 Chr. i. 51-54). Timnah 
was probably the name of a place or a district. 

Tim'nah. A name which occurs, simple and 
compounded, and with slight variations of form, 
several times, in the topography of the Holy Land. 
1. A place which formed one of the landmarks on 
the north boundary of the allotment of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 10). It is probably identical with the 
THIMNATHAH of Josh. xix. 43, and that again 
with the Timnath, or more accurately Timnathah, 
of Samson, and the Thamnatha of the Maccabees. 
The modern representative of all these various 
forms of the same name is probably Tibneh, a vil- 
lage about two miles west of Ain Shems (Beth- 
shemesh), among the broken undulating country by: 
which the central mountains of this part of Pales- 
tine descend to the maritime plain. In the later 
history of the Jews Timnah must have been a con- 
spicuons place. It was fortified by Bacchides as 
one of the most important military posts of Judaea 
(1 Mace. ix. 50), and it became the head of a dis- 
trict or toparchy.—-2, A town in the mountain 
district of Judah (Josh. xv. 57). A distinct place 
trom that just examined, 

Tim'nath. ‘The form in which the translators 
of the A. V. inaccurately present two names which 
are certainly distinct, though it is possible that they 
refer to the same place. L TiMNAH. The scene 
of the adventure of Judah with his daughter-in- 
law Tamar (Gen. xxxviii. 12, 13, 14). There is 
nothing here to indicate its position, It may be 
identified either with the Timnah in the mountains 
ot Judah, which was in the neighbourhood of 
Carmel ; or with the Timnathah s0 familiar in the 
story of Samson’s conflicts. The place is named in 
the specification of the allotment of the tribe of 
Dan, where the A. V. exhibits it accurately as 
THIMNATHAH, and its name doubtless survives in 
the modern Tibneh which is said to lie below 
Zareah, about three miles to the S.W. of it, where 
the great Wady es-Sirdr issues upon the plain. 
—2, TIMNATHAH. The residence of Samson’s wife 
{Judg. xiv, 1, 2, 5). 

Tim‘nath-he'res. The name under which the 
city and burial-place of Joshua, previously called 
TIMNATH-SERAH, is mentioned in Judg. ii. 9. 

Tim‘nath-se'rah. The name of the city which 
was presented to Joshua after the partition of the 
country (Josh. xix. 50); and in “the border” of 
which he was buried (xxiv. 30). It is specified as 
‘‘in Mount Ephraim on the north side of Mount 
Gaash.” In Judg. ii. 9, the name is altered to 
‘TIMNATH-HERES. The latter form is that adopted 
by the Jewish writers. Accordingly, they identity 
the place with Kefar cheres, which is said by Rabbi 
Jacob, hap-Parchi, and other Jewish travellers, to 
be about 5 miles S. of Shechem (Nabids). No 
place with that name appears on the maps. An- 
other and more promising identification has, how- 
ever, been suggested by Dr. Eli Smith. In his 
journey from Jifna to Ifejdel-Yaba, about six 
miles trom the former, he discovered the ruins of 

Con. D. B. 
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2 censiderable town. Opposite the town was a 
much higher hill, in the north side of which are 
several excavated sepulchres, The whole bears the 
name of Tibneh, and although without further ex- 
amination it can hardly be affirmed to be the Timnah 
of Joshua, yet the identification appears probable. 

Tim'nite, the. Samson's father-in-law, a native 
of Timnathah (Judg. xv. 6). 

Ti‘mon. One of the seven, commonly called 
“dencons”” (Acts vi. 1-6). He was probably a 
Hellenist. The name of Timon stands fifth in the 
catalogue. Nothing further is known of him with 
certainty. 

Timo'theus. 1. A “captain of the Ammon- 
ites’ (1 Mace. v. 6), who was defeated on several 
occasions by Judas Maccabaeus, B.C. 164 (1 Mace. 
y. 6, 11, 34-44). He was probably a Greek ad- 
venturer.=-2. In 2 Mace. a leader named Timotheus 
is mentioned as having taken part in the invasion 
of Nicanor (B.c. 166: 2 Macc. viii. 30, ix. 3). At 
alater time he was driven to a stronghold, Gazara, 
which was stormed by Judas, and there Timotheus 
was taken and slain (2 Macc. x. 24-37). It has 
been supposed that the events recorded in this latter 
narrative are identical with those in 1 Macc. v. 6-8. 
But the name Timotheus was very common, and it 
is evident that Timotheus the Ammonite leader was 
not slain at Jazer (1 Mace. v. 34).—-8, The Greek 
name of TIMOTHY (Acts xvi. 1, xvii. 14, &c.). 

Tim'othy. The disciple thus named was the 
son of one of those mixed marriages which, though 
condemned by stricter Jewish opinion, were yet 
not uncommon in the later periods of Jewish his- 
tory. The father’s name is unknown: he was a 
Greek, i.¢. aGentile by descent (Acts xvi. 1, 3). 
The absence of any personal allusion to the father 
in the Acts or Epistles suggests the inference that 
he must have died or disappeared during his son’s 
infancy. The care of the boy thus devolved upon 
his mother Eunice and her mother Lois (2 Tim. i. 
5). Under their training his education was em- 
phatically Jewish. ‘*From a child” he learnt 
(probably in the LXX. version) to “know the Holy 
Scriptures” daily. The language of the Acts leaves 
it uncertain whether Lystra or Derbe were the 
residence of the devout family. ‘The arrival of Paul 
and Barnabas in Lycaonia (Acts xiv. 6) brought 
the message of glad-tidings to Timotheus and his 
mother, and they received it with “ unfeigned faith” 
(2 Tim. i. 5). If at Lystra, as seems probable 
from 2 Tim, iii. 11, he may have witnessed the 
half-completed sacrifice, the half-finished martyr- 
dom, of Acts xiv. 19. The preaching of the Apostle 
on his return from his short circuit prepared him 
for a life of suffering (Acts xiv. 22), From that 
time his life and education must have been under 
the direct superintendence of the body of elders 
(ib. 23). During the interval of seven years be- 
tween the Apostle’s first and second journeys, the 
boy grew up to manhood. His zeal, probably his 


asceticism, became known both at Lystia and Ico- 
nium. Those who 
character, and spoke with a prophetic utterance, 


had the deepest insight into 


inted to him (1 Tim. i. 18, iv. 14), as others 
Paul and Barnabas (Acts xiii. 
25, as specially fit for the missionary work in which 
the Apostle was engaged. Personal feeling led St. 
Paul to the same conclusion (Acts xvi. 3), and he 
was solemnly set apart to do the work and possibly 
to bear the title of Evangelist (1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 
Tim. i. 6, iv. 5). A great obstacle, satel pre- 
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sented itself. Timotheus, though reckoned as one 
of the seed of Abraham, had been allowed to grow 
up to the age of manhood without the sign of 
circumcision. His condition was that of a negli- 
gent, almost of an apostate Israelite. The Jews 
might tolerate a heathen, as such, in the synagogue 
or the church, but an uncircumcised Israelite would 
be to them a horror and a portent. With a special 
view to their feelings, making no sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, the Apostle, who had refused to permit the 
circumcision of Titus, “ took and circumcised ” 
Timotheus (Acts xvi. 3); and then, as conscious 
of no inconsistency, went on his way distributing 
the decrees of the council of Jerusalem, the great 
charter of the freedom of the Gentiles (ib. 4). 
Henceforth Timotheus was one of his most constant 
companions. ‘They and Silvanus, and probably 
Luke also, journeyed to Philippi (Acts xvi. 12), and 
there already the young Evangelist was conspicuous 
at once for his filial devotion and his zeal (Phil. ii. 


22). His name does not appear in the account of 


St. Paul’s work at Thessalonica, and it is possible 
that he remained some time at Philippi. He ap- 
pears, however, at Beroea, and remains there when 
Paul and Silas are obliged to leave (Acts xvii. 14), 
going on afterwards to join his master at Athens 
(1 Thess. iii. 2). From Athens he is sent back to 
hessalonica (ib.), as having special gifts for com- 
forting and teaching. He returns from Thessa- 
lonica, not to Athens but to Corinth, and his pame 
appears united with St. Paul’s in the opening words 
of both the letters written from that city to the 
Thessalonians (1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i.1). Of 


the next five years of his life we have no record. |1 


Wien we next meet with him it is as being sent 
on in advance when the Apostle was contemplating 
the long journey which was to include Macedonia, 
Achaia, Jerusalem, and Rome (Acts xix. 22). It 
is probable that he returned by the same route and 
met St, Paul according to a previous arrangement (1 
Cor. xvi. 11), and was thus with him when the 
second Epistle was written to the Church of Corinth 
(2 Cor. i, 1). He returns with the Apostle to that 
city, and joins in messages of greeting to the dis- 
ciples whom he had known personally at Corinth 
and who had since found their way to Rome (Rom. 
xvi. 21). He forms one of the company of friends 
who go with St. Paul to Philippi and then sail by 
themselves, waiting for his arrival by a different 
ship (Acts xx. 3-6), The language of St, Paul’s 
address to the elders of Ephesus (Acts xx, 17-35) 
renders it unlikely that he was then left there with 
authority. The absence of his name from Acts 
xxvii, in like manner leads to the conclusion that he 
did not share in the perilous voyage to Italy. He 
must have joined the Apostle, however, apparently 
soon after his arrival in Rome, and was with him 
when the Epistles to the Philippians, to the Colos- 
sians, and to Philemon were written (Phil. i. 1, ii. 
19; Col.i.1; Philem. 1). All the indications of 
this period point to incessant missionary activity. 
Assuming the genuineness of the later date of the 
two epistles addressed to him, we are able to put 
together a few notices as to his later life. It follows 
from 1 Tim. i. 3 that he and his master, after the 
release of the latter from his imprisonment, revisited 
the proconsular Asia, that the Apostle then con- 
tinued his journey to Macedonia, while the disciple 
remained, half-reluctantly, even weeping at the 
separation (2 Tim. i. 4), at Ephesus, to check, if 
possible, the outgrowth of heresy and licentiousness 
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which had sprung up there. The position in which 
he found himself might well make him anzioas 
He had to rule presbyters, most of whom were 
older than himself (1 Tim. iv. 12). There was the 
risk of being entangled in the disputes, prejudices, 
covetousness, sensuality of a great city. Leader 
of rival sects were there, The name ot his beloved 
teacher was no longer honoured as it had beev. We 
cannot wonder that the Apostle, knowing thee 
trials, should be full of anxiety and fear for his 
disciple’s steadfastness. In the second epistle to 
him this deep personal feeling utters itself yet more 
fully. The last recorded words of the Apostle er- 
press the earnest hope, repeated yet more earnestly, 
that he might see him once again (ib. iv. 9, +1). 
We may hazard the conjecture that he reached him 
in time, and that the last hours of the teacher were 
soothed by the presence of the disciple whom he 
loved so truly. Some writers have even seen ia 
Heb. xiii. 23 an indication that he shared St. Pau!’ 
imprisonment and was released from it by thedesth 
of Nero. Beyond this all is apocryphal and uncer 
tain. He continues, according to the old traditions, 
to act as bishop of Ephesus, and dies a martyrs 
death under Domitian or Nerva, A somewht 


‘startling theory as to the intervening period of bis 


life has found favour with Calmet and others. If 
he continued, according to the received tradition, 
to be bishop of Ephesus, then he, and no other, 
must have been the “angel” of that church to 
whom the message of Rev. ii, 1-7 was addresed. 
The conjecture has been passed over unnoticed by 
most of the recent commentators on the Apoa- 


Timothy, Epistles to. Authorship —The quer 
tion whether these Epistles were written by St 
Paul was one to which, till within the lat half- 
century, hardly any answer but an affirmative ont 
was thought possible. They are reckoned _ 
the Pauline Epistles in the Muratorian Canon 
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Epistles were all rejected by Marcion, Basilaes, 

other Gnostic teachers. Tatian, 
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second century, after the death of Polycarp in A.D. 
167. The chief elements of the alleged evidence of 
spuriousness may be arranged as follows :==I. Lan- 
guage.—The style, it is urged, is different from 
that of the acknowledged Pauline Epistles. There 
is less logical continuity, a want of order and plan, 
subjects brought up, one alter the other, abruptly. 
Not less than fifty words, most of them striking and 
characteristic, are found in these Epistles which are 
not found in St, Paul’s writings. Some of these 
words, it is urged, belong to the Gnostic termino- 
logy of the 2nd century. Oa the other side it may 
be said, (1) that there is no test so uncertain as 
that of language and style thus applied. The style 
of one man is stereotyped, formed early, and en- 
during long. That of another changes, more or 
less, from year to year. In proportion as the man 
is a solitary thinker, or a strong assertor of his own 
will, will he tend to the former state. In propor- 
tion to his power of receiving impressions from 
without, of sympathising with others, will be his 
tendency to the latter. (2) If this is true gener- 
ally, it is so yet more emphatically when the cir- 
cumstances of authorship are different. The lan- 
guage of a Bishop's Charge is not that of his letters 
to his private friends. (3) Other letters, again, 
were dictated to an amanuensis. These have every 
appearance of having been written with his own 
hand, and this can hardly have been without its 
influence on their style. (4) It may be added, that 
to whatever extent a forger of spurious Epistles 
would be likely to form his style after the pattern 
of the recognised ones, to that extent the diversity 
which has been dwelt on is, within the limits that 
have been above stated, not against, but for the 
genuineness of these Epistles. (5) Lastly, there is 
the positive argument that there is a large common 
element, both of thoughts and words, shared by 
these Epistles and the others, II. It has been 
urged against the reception of the Pastoral Epistles 
that they cannot be fitted in to the records of 
St. Paul’s life in the Acts. To this there is a 
threefold answer. (1) The difficulty has been enor- 
mously exaggerated. (2) If the difficulty were as 
great as it is said to be, the mere fact that we 
cannot fix the precise date of three letters in the 


life of one of whose ceaseless labours and journey- | ( 


ings we have, after all, but fragmentary records, 
ought not to be a stumblingblock. (3) Here, as 
before, the reply is obvious, that a man composing 
counterfeit Epistles would have been likely to make 
them square with the acknowledged records of the 
life.=liI. The three Epistles present, it is said, a 
more developed state of Church organisation and 
doctrine than that belonging to the lifetime of St. 
Paul. (1) The rule that the bishop is to be “ the 
husband of one wife" (1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 6) 
indicates the strong opposition to second marriages 
which characterised the 2nd century. (2) The 
“ younger widows” of 1 Tim. v. 11 cannot possibly 
be literally widows. It follows therefore that the 
word xjjpat is used, as it was in the 2nd century, 
in a wider sense, as denoting a consecrated life. 
(8) The rules affecting the relation of the bishops 
and elders indicate a hierarchic development charac- 
teristic of the Petrine element, which became domi- 
nant in the Church of Rome in the post-A postoli¢ 
period. (4) The term afperinds is used in its later 
sense. (5) The upward progress from the office 
of deacon to that of presbyter, implied in 1 Tim. 
iii, 18, belongs to a later period. It is not difficult 


journey in question 
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to meet. objections which contain so large an ele- 
ment of mere arbitrary assumption. (1) The rule 
which makes monogamy a condition of the episcopal 
office is very far removed from the harsh, sweeping 
censures of all second marriages which we find in 
Atheuagoras and Tertullian. (2) There is not a 
shadow of proof that the “ younger widows” were 
not literally such. (3) The use of éxfoxomo: and 
xpeoBtrepor in the Pastoral Epistles as equivalent 
(Tit. i. 5, 7), and the absence of any intermediate 
order between the bishops and deacons (1 Tim. iii. 
1-8), are quite unlike what we find in the Ignatian 
Epistles and other writings of the 2nd century. 
(4) The word alperixds has its counterpart in the 
alpécers of 1 Cor. xi. 19. (5) The best inter- 
preters do not see in 1 Tim. iii. 13 the transition 
from one office to another.—IV. Still greater stress 
is Jaid on the indications of a later date in the de- 
scriptions of the false teachers noticed in the Pas- 
toral Epistles, These point, it is said, unmistake- 
ably to Marcion and his followers. The ‘ genea- 
logies”? of 1 Tim. i. 4, Tit. iii. 9, in like manner, 
point to the Aeons of the Valentinians and Ophites. 
The doctrine that the “ Resurrection was past al- 
ready ” (2 Tim. ii. 18), was thoroughly Gnostic in 
its character. Carefully elaborated as this part of 
Baur’s attack has been, it is perhaps the weakest 
and most capricious of all. The false teachers of 
the Pastoral Epistles are predominantly Jewish 
(1 Tim. i. 7), belonging altogether to a different 
school from that of Marcion. Even the denial of 
the Resurrection, we may remark, belongs as natu- 
rally to the mingling of a Sadducaean element with 
an Eastern mysticism as to the teaching of Marcion. 
The whole line of argument, indeed, first misrepre- 
sents the language of St. Paul in these Epistles and 
elsewhere, and then assumes the entire absence from 
the first century of even the germs of the teaching 
which characterised the second.—Date.—Assuming 
the two Epistles to Timothy to have been written 
by St. Paul, to what period of his life are they to 
be referred 2—=First Epistle to Timothy.—The di- 
rect data in this instance are very few. (1) i. 3, 
implies a journey of St. Paul from Epbesus to 
Macedonia, Timothy remaining behind. (2) The 
age of Timothy is described as “ youth ” (iv. 12). 
3) The general resemblance between the two 
Epistles indicates that they were written at or 
about the same time. Three hypotheses have been. 
maintained as fulfilling these conditions. (A) The 
has been looked on as an unre- 
corded episode in the two years’ work at Ephesus 
of Acts xix. 10. (B) It has been identified with 
the journey of Acts xx. 1, after the tumult at 
Ephesus. On either of these suppositions the date 
of the Epistle has been fixed at various periods after 
St. Paul’s arrival at Ephesus, before the conclusion 


of his first imprisonment at Rome. (C) It has been 
placed in the interval between St. Paul’s first and 
second imprisonments at Rome. Of these con- 


jectures, A and B have the merit of bringing the 


Epistle within the limit of the authentic records 
of St. Paul’s life, but they have searcely any other. 
In favour of C as compared with A or B, is the 
internal evidence of the contents of the Epistle. The 
language of the Epistle also has a bearing on the 
date. Assume a later date, and then there is room 
for the changes in thought and expression which, 
in a character like St. Paul's, were to be expected 
as the years went by. The only objections to the 
position thus assigned are—(1) the ge of 
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the second imprisonment altogether ; and (2) the| Places.—In this respect asin regard to time, 1 Tim, 
“youth” of Timothy at the time when the letter | leaves much to conjecture. The absence of any 
was written (iv. 12).—-Second Epistle to Timothy. local reference but that in i. 3, suggests Macedonia 
——The number of special names and incidents in the} or some neighbouring district, In A and other 
ond Epistle make the chronological data more numer- MSS. in the Peshito, Ethiopic, and other versions, 
ous. LHere also there are the conflicting theories | Laodicea is named in the inscription as the place 
of an earlier and later date, (A) during the impri-| whence it was sent. The Second Epistle is free 
sinment of Acts xxviii. 30, and (B) during the | from this conflict of conjectures. With the solitary 
second imprisonment already spoken of. (1) A exception of Bottger, who suggests Caesarea, there 
parting apparently recent, under circumstances of |is a consensus in favour of Rome.—-Structure and 
special sorrow (i. 4). Not decisive. (2) A general Characteristics. —Assuming the genuineness of the 
desertion of the Apostle even by the disciples of Epistles, some characteristic features remain to be 
Asia (i. 15). Nothing in the Acts indicates any- noticed. (1) The ever-deepening sense in St. Paul's 
thing like this before the imprisonment of Acts | heart of the Divine Mercy, of which he was the 
xxviii, 30. ‘This, therefore, so far as it goes, must | cbject. (2) The greater abruptness of the Second 
be placed on the side of B, (3) The position of Epistle. (2) The absence, as compared with St. 
St. Paul as suffering (i. 12), in bonds (ii. 9), all Puul’s other Epistles, of Old Testament reference. 
pecting ‘the time of his departure ” (iv. 6), for-| (4) The conspicuous position of the “ faithful ssy- 
saken by almost all (iv. 16). Not quite decisive, | ings” as taking the place occupied in other Epistles 
but tending to B rather than A. (4) The mention | by the 0. T. Scriptures. (5) The tendency of the 
of Onesiphorus, and of services rendered by him | Apostle’s mind to dwell more on the university 
both at Rome and Ephesus (i. 16-18). Not de- (cf the redemptive work of Christ (1 Tim. ii, +6, 
cisive again, but the tone is rather that of 2 mani iv. 10). (6) The importance attached by him to 
dooking back on a past period of his life. This | the practical details of administration. (7) The re 
therefore tends to B rather than A. (5) The aban- | currence of doxologies (1 Tim. i, 17, vi. 19, 16; 
donment of St. Paul by Demas (iv. 10). Strongly 2 Tim. iv. 18). 

in favour of B. (6) The presence of Luke (iv. 11). Tin. Among the various metals found among 
Agrees well enough with A (Col. iv. 14), but is| the spoils of the Midianites, tin is enumerated 
perfectly compatible with B. (7) The request that | (Num. xxxi. 22). It was known to the Hebrew 





Timothy would bring Mark (iv. 11). In connexion | metal-workers as an alloy of other metals (Is. i. 
with the mention of Demas, tends decidedly to B.!25; Ez. xxii. 18, 20). The markets of Tyre were 
(8) Mention of Tychicus as sent to Ephesus (iv. supplied with it by the ships of Tarshish Ge its 
12). Appears, as connected with Eph, vi. 21, 22,{12). It was used for plummets ne sie i 
Col. iv. 7, in favour of A, yet may just as well | and was s0 plentiful as to furnish t : ih : 
fit in with B. (9) The request that. Timothy | Ecclesiasticus (xlvii. 18) with a Bgare FY ni 
would bring the cloak and books left at Troas (iv. | express the wealth of Solomon. In the - a 
13). The circamstances of the first journey from | times the Greeks were familiar with it. ta y 
Troas present no trace of the haste and suddenness | layers of tin were in AgamemnoD s cuirass. iit 
which the request more than half implies. On the tin, and gold were used by Hephaestus 1 : 4 
whole, then, this must be reckoned as in favour of the famous shield of Achilles. No nae ay nA 
B. (10) ‘ Alexander the coppersmith did me | found in the Odyssey. The sare Theg 362. 
mnch evil,” “greatly withstood our words’” (iv. smelting-pot is mentioned by Hesi ( oe 
14,15), Somewhat in favour of A. (11) The | Tin is not found in Palestine. Blades! aoe 
abandonment of the Apostle in his first defence, the ancient Hebrews obtain their suppy’ 
and his deliverance “from the mouth of the lion | three countries are known to contain aly Conta 
(iy. 16, 17). Fits in as a possible contingency able quantity of it: Span and Portugese ald 
with either hypothesis. (12). * Erastus abode at| and the adjacent parts of Devor she Silt of Me 
Corinth, but Trophimus I left at Miletus sick ” | of Junk, Ceylon, and Banca, In ae There cat 
(iv. 20). Language, as in (9), implying a com- | lacca”’ (Kenrick, Phoenicia, P- ¢ Britain wpere the 
paratively recent visit to both places. If, however, | be little doubt that the mines 0 orld, With 
the letter were written during the first imprison- chief source of supply to the cer : “tho 
ment, then Trophimus had not been left at Miletus, | regard to the tin obtained she te appeat 8 
but had gone on with St. Paul to Jerusalem (Acts | the metal was found there, ; ties to SUP ; 
xxi, 29), and the mention of Erastus as remaining | have been produced in sufficien sl ore drive? 
at Corinth would have been superfluous to one who | the Phoenician markets. We ws Cassiterils 
had left that city at the same time as the Apostle | to conclude that it was ee . Phoenicians ob 
(Acts xx. 4). (13) “ Hasten to come before win- | tin districts of Britain, that ae oditt 
ter.” Assuming A, the presence of Timothy in| tained the great bulk of this com oe Gale 
Phil, i. 1; Col.i.13; Philem. 1, might be regarded | this was done by the direct voyage Fhe Gree 
as the consequence of this; but then, as shown in| Pliny (vi. 36) identifies the cae Fhe of the Bo 
(5) and (7), there are almost insuperable difficulties | with the plumbum album or vam, be 5% is ob 
in supposing this Epistle to have been written | mans, which is our ft. | nie faa aid silver, #2 
before those three. (14) The salutations from tained from an ore containing she ft 
Eubulus, Pudens, Linus, and Claudia. Without | is the first to become melted in wall ae 
laying much stress on this, it may be said that the | the same which the hae Hebr padil ia Is 
absence of these names from all the Epistles, which, apparently the meaning of the ‘ 
according to A, belong to the same period, would |i. 25. Sere ee 4 as the limit 
be ditficult to explain, B leaves it open to con- Tiph’sah is mentioned in 1 - phrates in 
jecture that they were converts of more recent date. | of Solomon’s empire towards the sae attacked DF 
On the whole, it is believed that the evidence pre-| 2K. xv. 16 it is said to have ted that the tor" 
ponderates strongly in favour of the later date. Menahem, It is generally admit 





TIRAS 


intended, at any rate in the former passage, is that 
which the Greeks and Romans knew under the 
name of Thapsacus, situated in Northern Syria, at 
the point where it was usual to cross the Euphrates. 
Thapsacus was a town of considerable importance 
in the ancient world. Xenophon, who saw it in 
the time of Cyrus the younger, calls it ‘* great and 
prosperous.” It must have been a place of con- 
siderable trade, the land traflic between East and 
West passing through it. It is a fair conjecture 
that Solomon’s occupation of the place was con- 
nected with his efforts to establish a line of trade 
with Central Asia directly across the continent, and 
that ‘Tadmor was intended as a resting-place on the 
journey to Thapsacus. Thapsacus was the place at 
which armies marching east or west usually crossed 
the “Great River.” It has been generally sup- 
posed that the site of Thapsacus was the modern 
Deir, But the Euphrates expedition proved that 
there is no ford at Deir, and indeed showed that 
the only ford in this part of the course of the Eu- 
phrates is at Suriyeh, 45 miles below Balis, and 
165 above Deir. This then must have been the 
position of Thapsacus. 

Ti'ras, The youngest son of Japheth (Gen. x. 2). 
We have no clue, as far as the Bible is concerned, 
to guide us as to the identification of it with any 
particular people. Ancient authorities generally 
tixed on the Thracians, as presenting the closest 
verbal approximation to the name: the occasional 
rendering Persia probably originated in a corrup- 
tion of the original text. The correspondence be- 
tween Thrace and Tiras is not so complete as to be 
convincing, Granted, however, the verbal identity, 
no objection would arise on ethnological grounds to 
placing the Thracians among the Japhetic races. 
Their precise ethnic position is indeed involved in 
great uncertainty ; but all authorities agree in their 
general Indo-European character. Other explana- 
tions have been offered of the name Tiras, of which 
we may notice the Agathyrsi, the first part of the 
name (Aga) being treated as a prefix; Taurus and 
the various tribes occupying that range ; the river 
Tyras, Dniester, with its cognominous inhabitants, 
the Tyritae; and, lastly, the maritime Tyrvheni. 

Ti'rathites, the. 
Scribes residing at Jabez (1 Chr. ii, 55), the others 
being the Shimeathites and Suchathites. The pas- 
sage is hopelessly obscure. 

Tire, An ornamental headdress worn on festive 
occasions (Ez, xxiv. 17, 23). [HeaDDRESs. ] 

Tir'hakah, King of Ethiopia, Cush, the oppo- 
nent of Sennacherib (2 K. xix. 93 Is. xxxvii. 9). 
This was B.c. 713, unless we suppose that the 
expedition took place in the 24th instead of the 
14th year of Hezekiah, which would bring it to 
B.C. cir, 703, If it were an expedition later than 
that of which the date is mentioned, it must have 
been before B.c, cir. 698, Hezekiah’s Inst year. But 
if the reign of Manasseh is reduced to 35 years, 
these dates would be respectively 1.C. cir. 693, 
683, and 678, and these numbers might have to be 
slightly modified, the fixed date of the capture of 
Samaria, B.c, 721, being abandoned. According 
to Manetho’s epitomists, Tarkos or Tarakos was the 
third and last king of the xxvth dynasty, which 
was of Ethiopians. We should perhaps date Tir- 
hakah’s accession B.C. cir. 695, and assign him a 
reign of 26 years. In this case we should be 
obliged to take the Iater reckoning of the Biblical 
events, were it not for the possibility that Tirhakah 
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ruled over Ethiopia before becoming king of Egypt. 
The name of Tirhakah is written in hiereglyphics 
TEHARKA. Of the events of his reign little else 
is known. 

Tir‘hanah. Son of Caleb ben-Hezron by his con- 
cubine Maachah (1 Chr, ii. 48). 

Tir'ia, Son of Jehaleleel of the tribe of Judah 
(1 Chr. iv. 16). 

Tirsha'tha (always written with the article). 
The title of the governor of’ Judaea under the Per- 
sians, derived by Gesenius from a Persian root sig- 
nifying “stern,” “severe,” It is added as a title 
after the name of Nehemiah (Neh. viii, 9, x. 1 
[Heb, 2] ; and occurs also in three other places. In 
the margin of the A.V. (Ezr. ii. 63; Neh. vii. 65, 
x. 1) it is rendered “ governor ?’ an explanation 
xii, 26, where Nehemiah is called 
the Pechdh, which, according to Gesenius, denotes 
the prefect or governor of a province of less extent 
than a satrapy. 

Tir'zah. The youngest of the five daughters of 
Zelophehad (Num, xxvi. 33, xxvii. 1, xxxvi. 11; 
Josh, xvii. 3). . 

Tir'zah. An ancient Canaanite city, whose king 
is enumerated amongst the twenty-one overthrown 
in the conquest of the country (Josh, xii, 24). It 
reappears as a royal city—the residence of Jero- 
boam (1 K. xiv. 17), and of his successors. Zimt 
was besieged there by Omri, and perished in the 
flames of his palace (ib. 18). Once, and once only. 
does’ Tirzah reappear, as the seat of the conspiracy 
of Menahem ben-Gaddi against the wretched Shallum 
(2K. xv. 14, 16). Its reputation for beauty through- 
out the country must have been wide-spread. It 
is in this sense that it is mentioned in the Song of 
Solomon, Eusebius mentions it in connexion with 
Menahem, and identifies it with a “ village of Sa- 
maritans in Batanaca.’ Brocardus places Thersa 
on a high mountain, three leagues (leucae) from 
Samaria to the east. This is exactly the direction, 
and very nearly the distance, ot Tellizah, a place 
in the mountains north of Nablis. The name may 
very probably be a corruption of Tirzah. 

Tish'bite, the. The well-known designation of 
Elijah (1 K. xvii. 1, xxi. 17, 28; 2K. i. 3, 8, ix. 36). 
1.) The name naturally points to a place called 
Tishbeh, Tishbi, or rather perhaps T esheb, as the 
residence of the prophet. Assuming that a town 
is alluded to, as Llijah’s native place, it is not ne- 
cessary to infer that it was itself in Gilead, as Epi- 
phanius, Adrichomius, Castell, and others have ima- 
gined. The commentators and Jexicographers, with 
few exceptions, adopt the name “'Tishbite” as Ye- 
ferring to the place THISBE in Naphtali, which is 
found in the LXX. text of Tobit i. 2. Tho difli- 
culty in the way of this is the great uncertainty in 
which the text of that passage is involved. Bunsen 
suggests in support ot the reading ‘ the Tishbite 
from. Tishbi of Gilend,” that the place may have 
heen purposely so described, in order to distinguish 
it from the town of the same name in Galilee. 
(2.) But hatteshbi has not always been read asa 
proper name, referring to a place. It has been 

inted so as to make it mean “ the stranger.” 
This is done by Michaelis. 

Ti'tans. ‘These children of Uranus (Heaven) and 
Gaia (Earth) were, according to the earliest Greek 
legends, the vanquished predecessors of the Olym- 
pian gods, condemned by Zeus to dwell in Tartarus, 

et not without retaining many relics of their an- 
cient dignity. By later (Latin) pocts they were 
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zonfounded with the kindred Gigantes, In 2 Sam. | to be applied to feasts in the metropolis, and that a 
y. 18, 22, * the valley of Rephaim” is represented | tenth besides these was every third year to be given 
by 7) KotAds THY ey (i instead of 4 KotAds THY | to the poor (comp. Tob. i. 7, 8). On the other 
yryavtwv, 1 Chr. xi, 15, xiv. 9, 13. Several hand, Maimonides says the third and sixth years’ 
Christian fathers inclined to the belief that Te:rdy | second tithe was shared between the poor and the 
was the mystic name of “the beast” indicated in | Levites, ¢,¢. that there was no third tithe. Of 
Rey. xiii. 18. these opinions, that which maintains three separate 
Tithe. Numerous instances of the use of tithes] and complete tithings seems improbable. It is 
are found both in profane and also in Biblical his- | plain that under the kings the tithe-system partook 
tory, prior to or independently of the appointment | of the general neglect. into which the observance of 
of the Levitical tithes under the Law. In Biblical | the Law declined, and that Hezekiah, among his 
history the two prominent instances are—1. Abram other reforms, took effectual means to revive its use 
presenting the tenth of all his property, or rather | (2 Chr. xxxi. 5, 12, 19). Similar measures were 
of the spoils of his victory, to Melchizedek (Gen. | taken after the Captivity by Nehemiah (Neb. si. 
xiv. 20; Heb. vii. 2,6). 2. Jacob, after his vision | 44), and in both these cases special officers were 
at Luz, devoting a tenth of all his property to God | appointed to take charge of the stores and store- 
in case he should return home in safety (Gen. | houses for the purpose. Yet, notwithstanding par- 
xxviii, 22), The first enactment of the Law in| tial evasion or omission, the system itself was con- 
respect of tithe is the declaration that the tenth of | tinued to a late period in Jewish history (Heb. vi. 
all produce, as well as of flocks and cattle, belongs | 5-8 ; Matth. xxiii, 23 ; Luke xviii. 12). 
to Jehovah, and must be offered to Him. 2. That| Titus Man'lius. [Mancivs.] 
the tithe was to be paid in kind, or, if redeemed,| Titus. Our materials for the biography of this 
with an addition of one-fifth to its value (Lev. | companion of St. Paul must be drawn entirely from 
xxvii. 30-33). This tenth, called Zerumoth, is | the notices of him in the Second Epistle to th. Co- 
ordered to be assigned to the Levites, as the reward | rinthians, the Galatians, and to Titus himself, com- 
of their service, and it is ordered further, that they | bined with the Second Epistle to Timothy. He is 
are themselves to dedicate to the Lord a tenth of | not mentioned in the Acts at all. ‘Taking the ps 
these receipts, which is to be devoted to the main- | sages in the Epistles in the chronological order of 
tenance of the high-priest (Num. xviii. 21-28), | the events referred to, we turn first to Gal. i |, 
This legislation is modified or extended in the Book | 3. We conceive the journey mentioned here to 
of Deuteronomy, i. ¢. from thirty-eight to forty | be identical with that (recorded in Acts x8.) in 
years later. Commands are given to the people, which Paul and Barnabas went from een 
1. to bring their tithes, together with their votive | Jerusalem to the conference which was to ce 
and other offerings and first-fruits to the chosen | the question of the necessity of circumcision tot 
centre of worship, the metropolis, there to be eaten | Gentiles. Here we see Titus in close een 
in festive celebration in company with their children, | with Paul and Barnabas at Antioch. He goes sae 
their servants, and the Levites (Deut. xii. 5-18). | them to Jerusalem. His circumcision et 
2, All the produce of the soil was to be tithed | not insisted on at Jerusalem, or, if demand ’ ie 
every year, and these tithes with the firstlings of | firmly resisted. He is very emphatically sisi 
the flock and herd were to be eaten in the metro- | of as a Geutile, by which is most probably al 
polis. 3, But in case of distance, permission is | that both his parents were Gentiles. ae a 
given to convert the produce into money, which is | seem, on the occasion of the council, : ra 
to be taken to the appointed place, and there laid | specially a representative of the church 0 Pia 
out in the purchase of food for a festal celebration, | circumcision. It is to our purpose to er ee 
in which the Levite is, by special command, to be | in the passage cited above, Titus is so me Is 
included (Deut. xiv. 22-27). 4. Then follows the | apparently to imply that he had pial pe levine 
direction, that at the end of three years all the | known to the Galatian Christians. 4 . soe 
tithe of that year is to be gathered and laid up | Galatia (Acts xviii. 23), and cere het pre 
“within the gates,” and that a festival is to be|at Ephesus (Acts xix, 1-sx. 1); the Here he 
held, in which the stranger, the fatherless, and the | ceeded to Macedonia by way of sua who bad 
widow, together with the Levite, are to partake | expected to meet Titus (2 Cor. ii, 1 s this hore 
(ib. vers. 28, 29). 5. Lastly, it is ordered that | been sent on a mission to Corinth, in OF 
after taking the tithe in each third year, “ which | he was disappointed, but in Ala T 
is the year of tithing,” an exculpatory declaration is | him (2 Cor, vii. 6, 7, 13-15). lities rebuk 
to be made by every Israelite, that he has done his | Corinth had reference to the immora wif that 
best to fulfil the divine command (Deut. xxvi. 12-|in the First Epistle, and to the ‘ Oe we 
14). From all this we gather, 1. That one-tenth | First Epistle on the offending church. vcossul 81 
of the whole produce of the soil was to be assigned | further that the mission was 50 far vr ge be 
for the maintenance of the Levites. %. That.out | satisfactory. But if we proce . ith which he 
of this the Levites were to dedicate a teuth to God, | cern another part of the mission wt collection 
for the use of the high-priest, 3. That a tithe, in | was entrusted. This had reference to Christians of 
all probability a second tithe, was to be applied to | at that time in progress, for ere for what 
festival purposes. 4, That in every third year, | Judaea (viii. 6). Thus we are pre his encourse- 
either this festival tithe or a third tenth was to be | the Apostle now proceeds to do ee the Co 
eaten in company with the poor and the Levites. | ing conversations with Titus, regen Mace 
The question arises, were there three tithes taken | rinthian Church. He sends him 8 
in this third year; or is the third tithe only the | donia to Corinth, in compeny Seed Epistle, 
second under a different description? It must be | trustworthy Christians, bearing the G, 17) that be 
allowed that the third tithe is not without support. pert 


i 1 
and with an earnest request (vi .  teitt Be 
Josephus distinctly says that one-tenth was to be | would see to the completion of the comet Ms ihe 
given to the priests and Levites, one-tenth was d 


































It has generally been considered doub 
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&Beagot were (1 Cor. xvi. 11, 12) that took the 
First Epistle to Corinth. Most probably they were 
Titus and his companion, whoever that might ke, 
who is mentioned with him in the second letter 
(2 Cor. xii. 18). A considerable interval now 
elapses before we come upon the next notices of this 
disciple. St. Paul’s first imprisonment is concluded, 
and his last trial is impending. In the interval 
between the two, he and Titus were together in 
Crete (Tit. i. 5). We see Titus remaining in the 
island when St. Paul left it, and receiving there a 
letter written to him by the Apostle, From this letter 
we gather the following biographical details :—In 
the first place we learn that he was originally con- 
verted through St. Paul’s instrumentality (i. 4). 
Next we learn the various particulars of the re- 
sponsible duties which he had to discharge in Crete. 
He is to complete what St. Paul had been obliged 
to leave unfinished (i. 5), and he is to organise the 
Church throughout the island by appointing pres- 
byters in every city. Next he is to control and 
bridle (ver. 11) the restless and mischievous Ju- 
daizers, and he is to be peremptory in so doing 
(ver. 13). He is to urge the duties of a decorous 
and Christian life upon the women (ii. 3-5), some 
of whom (ii. 3) possibly had something of an official 
character (vers. 3, 4). The notices which remain 
are more strictly personal. Titus is to look for the 
arrival in Crete of Artemas and Tychicus (iii. 12), 
and then he is to hasten to join St. Paul at Nico- 
polis, where the Apostle is proposing to pass the 
winter, Zenas and Apollos are in Crete, or ¢x- 
pected there; for Titus is to send them on their 
journey,.and supply them with whatever they need 
for it (iii. 13). Whether Titus did join the Apostle 
at Nicopolis we cannot tell. But we naturally 
connect the mention of this place with what St. 
Paul wrote at no great interval of time afterwards, 
in the last of the Pastoral Epistles (2 Tim. iv. 10); 
for Dalmatia lay to the north of Nicopolis, at no 
great distance from it. From the form of the 
whole sentence, it scems probable that this disciple 
had been with St, Paul in Rome during his final 
imprisonment; but this cannot be asserted con- 
fidently. The traditional connexion of Titus with 
Crete is much more specific and constant, though 
here again we cannot be certain of the facts. He 
is said to have been permanent bishop in the island, 
and to have died there at an advanced age. The 
modern capital, Candia, appears to claim the honour 
of being his burial-place. In the fragment by the 
lawyer Zenas, Titus is called Bishop of Gortyna. 
Lastly, the name of Titus was the watchword of the 
Cretans when they were invaded by the Venetians. 
Titus, Epistle to. There are no specialties in 
this Epistle which require any very elaborate treat- 
ment distinct from the 
St. Paul. If those two were not genuine, it would 
be difficult confidently to maintain the genuineness 
of this. On the other hand, if the Epistles to 
Timothy are received as St. Paul’s, there is not the 
slightest reason for doubting the authorship of that 
to Titus. Nothing can well be more explicit than 
the quotations in Irenaeus, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Tertullian, to say nothing of earlier allusions in 
Justin Martyr, Theophilus, and Clemens Romanus. 
As to internal features, we may notice, in the first 
place, that the Epistle to Titus has all the charac- 
teristics of the other Pastoral Epistles. This tends 
to show that this Letter was written about the 
same time and under similar circumstances with 


back by the sheikhs of 


the eastern deserts. 


other Pastoral Letters of 
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the other two. But, on the other hand, this Epistle 
has marks in its phraseology and style which assi- 
milate it to the general body of the Epistles of St. 
Paul. As to any difficulty arising from supposed 
indications of advanced hierarchical arrangements, it 
is to be observed that in this Epistle xpeoBurepos 
and éxfoxomos are used as synonymous (i. 5, 7;, 
just as they are in the address at Miletus about the 
year 58 A.D. (Acts xx. 17, 28). At the same time 
this Epistle has features of its own, especially a 
certain tone of abruptness and severity, which pro- 
bably arises partly out of the circumstances of the 
Cretan population, partly out of the character of 
Titus himself. Concerning the contents of this 
Epistle, something has already been said in the 
article on Titus, No very exact subdivision is 
either necessary or possible. As to the time and 
place and other circumstances of the writing of this 
Epistle, the following scheme of filling up St. Paul’s 
movements after his first imprisonment will satisfy 
all the conditions of the case:—-We may supposc 
him (possibly after accomplishing his long-projected 
visit to Spain) to have gone to Ephesus, and taken 
voyages from thence, first to Macedonia and then 
to Crete, during the former to have written the 
First Epistle to Timothy, and after returning from 
the latter to have written the Epistle to Titus, 
being at the time of despatching it on the point of 
starting for Nicopolis, to which place he went, 
taking Miletus and Corinth on the way. At Nico- 
polis we may conceive him to have been finally 
apprehended and taken to Rome, whence he wrote 
the Second Epistle to Timothy. 

Ti'zite, the. The designation of Joha, one of 
the heroes of David’s army (1 Chr. xi. 45). It 
occurs nowhere else, and nothing is known of the 
place or family which it denotes. 

To'ah. A Kohathite Levite, 
and Heman (1 Chr. vi. 34 [19)). 

Tob-adoni'jah. One of the Levites sent by Je- 
hoshaphat through the cities of Judah to teach the 
Law to the people (2 Chr. xvii. 8). 

Tob, the Land of. The place in which Jephthah 
took refuge when expelled from home by his half- 


ancestor of Samuel 


brother (Judg. xi. 3); and where he remained, at 


the head of a band of freebooters, till he was brought 
Gilead (ver, 5). The nar- 


rative implies that the land of Tob was not far 


distant from Gilead: at the same time, from the 


nature of the case, it must have Jain out towards 
It is undoubtedly mentioned 
again in 2 Sam, x, 6, 8, as Ishtob, #. ¢. Man of Tob, 
meaning, according to a common Hebrew idiom, the 
«¢men of Tob.” After an inmense interval it appears 
again, in the Maccabaean history (1 Mace. v. 13) 
in the names Tobie and Tubieni (2 Mace. xii. 17). 
No identification of this ancient district with any 
modern one has yet been attempted. The name 
Tell Dobbe, or, as it is given by the latest explorer 
of those regions, T'ell Dibbe, attached to a ruined 
site at the south end of the Lejah, a few miles N.W. 
of Kendwut, and also that of ed Dab, some twelve 
hours east of the mountain e! Kuletb, are both sug- 
gestive of Tob. 

Tobi'ah. 1. “The children of Tobiah”’ were a 
family who returned with Zerubbabel, but were 
unabie to prove their connexion with Israel (Ezr. 
ii. 60; Neh. vii. 62).—-2. “ Tobiah the slave, the 
Ammonite,” played a conspicuous part in the ran- 
corous opposition made by Sanballat the Moabite 
and his adherents to the rebuilding of Jerusalem. 
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The two races of Moab and Ammon found in these 
men fit representatives of that hereditary hatred to 
the Israelites which began before the entrance into 
Canaan, and was not extinct when the Hebrews 
had ceased toexist asanation. But Tobiah, though 
a slave (Neh. ii. 10, 19), unless this is a title of 
opprobrium, and an Ammonite, found means to 
ally himself with a priestly family, and his son 
Johanan married the daughter of Meshullam the 
son of Berechiah (Neh. vi. 18). He himself was 
the son-in-law of Shechaniah the son of Arah (Neh. 
vi. 17), and these family relations created for him 
a strong faction among the Jews. Ewald conjectures 
that Tobiah had been a page (“slave”) at the 
Persian court, and, being in favour there, had been 
promoted to be satrap of the Ammonites. But it 
almost seems that against Tobiah there was a 
stronger feeling of animosity than against Sanballat, 
and that this animosity found expression in the epi- 
thet “ the slave,”’ which is attached to his name. 

Tobi'as, ‘The Greek form of the name ToBIAH 
or TOBIJAH. 1. The son of Tobit, and central 
character in the book of that name.—. The father 
of Hyrcanus, apparently a man of great wealth and 
reputation at Jerusalem in the time of Seleucus 
Philopator (cir. B.c, 187). In the high-priestly 
schism which happened afterwards ‘‘the sons o 
Tobias”? took a conspicuous part. 

Tobie, the Places of (1 Macc. v. 13). It is in 
all probability identical with the land of Tob. 


Tobi'el, the father of Tobit and grandfather of 


Tobias (1), Tob. i. 1. 

Tobi'jah. 1. One of the Levites sent by Jeho- 
shaphat to teach the Law in the cities of Judah 
(2 Chr. xvii, 8).—2. One of the Captivity in the 
time of Zechariah, in whose presence the prophet 
was commanded to take crowns of silver and gold 
and put them on the head of Joshua the high-priest 
(Zech. vi. 10, 14). Rosenmiiller conjectures that 
he was one of a deputation who came up to Jeru- 
salem, from the Jews who still remained in Babylon, 
with contributions of gold and silver for the Temple. 
But Maurer considers that the offerings were pre- 
sented by Tobijah and his companions. 

To'bit. Father of Tobias (Tob. i. 1, &c.). [TOBIT, 
Book OF. ] 

Tobit, Book of. The book is called simply 
Tobit in the old MSS, At a later time the opening 
words of the book were taken asatitle. 1. Zext.— 
The book exists at present in Greek, Latin, Syriac, 
and Hebrew texts, which differ more or less from 
one.another in detail, but yet on the whole are so 
far alike that it is reasonable to suppose that all 
were derived from one written original, which was 
modified in the course of translation or transcrip- 
tion. The Greek text is found in two distinct re- 
censions, The one is followed by the mass of the 
MSS. of the LXX., and gives the oldest text which 
remains. The other is only fragmentary, and ma- 
nifestly a revision of the former. Of this, one piece 
(i. 1-ii, 2) is contained in the Cod. Sinaiticus 
(=Cod, Frid. Augustanus), and another in three 
later MSS. The Latin texts are also of two kinds. 
The common (Vulgate) text is due to Jerome, who 
formed it by a very hasty revision of the old Latin 
version with the help of a Chaldee copy, which was 
translated into Hebrew for him by an assistant who 
was master of both languages. It is of very little 
critical value. The ante-Hieronymian (Vetus La- 
tina) texts are far more valuable, though these 
present considerable variations among themselves, 






























TOBIT, BOOK OF 


as generally happens, and represent the revised and 
not the original Greek text. The /ebrew versions 
are of no great weight. The Syriac version is ofa 
composite character.<=2. Historical character. 
The narrative seems to have been received without 
inquiry or dispute as historically true till the rise 
of free criticism at the Reformation. Luther ex- 
pressed doubts as to its literal truth, and these 
doubts gradually gained a wide currency among 
Protestaut writers. Bertholdt has given a sum- 
mary of alleged errors in detail, but the question 
turns rather upon the general complexion of the 
history than upon minute objections. This, how- 
ever, is fatal to the supposition that the book could 
have been completed shortly after the fall of Ni- 
neveh (B.C. 606; Tob. xiv, 15), and written, in the 
main, some time before (Tob. xii. 20}. The whole 
tone of the narrative bespeaks a later age; and 
above all, the doctrine of good and evil spints i 
elaborated in a form which belongs to period cm- 
siderably posterior to the Babylonian Captirity 
(Asmodeus, iii. 8, vi. 14, vill. 35 Raphael, xi, 15). 
As the book stands it is a distinctly didactic nu 
rative, Its point lies in the moral lesson which it 
conveys, and not in the incidents.=-3, Original 
Language and Revisions.—\n the absence of all 


f| direct evidence, considerable doubt has been felt as 


to the original language of the book. The superior 
clearness, simplicity, and accuracy of the LXX. tat 
prove conclusively that this is nearer the origins! 
than any other text which is known, if it be not, 3 
some have supposed, the original itself, Indeed, 
the arguments which have been brought forward 
to show that it is a translation are far from cone 
clusive. The style, again, though harsh in parts 
and far from the classical standard, is not mort $0 
than some books which were undoubtedly written 
in Greek (e. g. the Apocalypse) ; and there is i 
if anything, in it which points certainly to th 
immediate influence a rs Aramaic pene 
it may be added that Origen was no 

with ay Hebrew original; and the Chaldee cnr 
which Jerome used, as far as its character cal 


ascertained, was evidently a ie version a 
is no 
story. On the other hand, there Grae 


evidence against the supposition that the 
is @ fe ralatiol: The Lepreat texts which ee 
have already been enumerated. Of en ; 0 
varieties may be distinguished : (1) the LX ee 
the revised Greek text, followed by the ah . 
in the main, and by the Syriac in part and (3) zs 
Vulgate Latin. ‘The Hebrew versions a 
critical value. (1) The LXX. is followed by 4." 
and has been already characterised as the om i 
to which the others are to be referred. (2) Ne 
revised text is based on the LXX. Greek, wo! ‘ 
at one time extended, and then compressts 
view to greater fulness and clearness. 

derived in part from 8 A 
translated by word of mouth in! 


rendering to n secretary. 
concise than the Old Latin ; 
polutions and changes, many 
asceticism of a late age—4- ae bent 
Composition.—The data for determining » 
of the book and the place where It ni vee 
are scanty. Eichhorn places the - hor 

time of Darius Hystaspis. Bertholdt (ci. BC: 
considerably later than Seleucus heat are 
250-200), and suppeses that it was : 


rs 
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Galilean or Babylonian Jew, from the prominence 
given to those districts in the narratiye. De Wette 
leaves the date undetermined, but argues that the 
author was a native of Palestine. Ewald fixes the 
composition in the far East, towards the close of 
the Persian period (cir. 350 B.c.). This last. opi- 
nion is almost certainly correct. Its date will fall 
somewhere within the period between the close of 
the work of Nehemiah and the invasion of Alex- 
ander (cir, B.c. 430-334). The contents of the 
book furnish also some clue to the piace where it 
was written, and would suggest that he was living 
out of Palestine, in some Persian city, perhaps Ba- 
bylon, where his countrymen were exposed to the 
capricious cruelty of heathen governors, and in 
danger of neglecting the Temple-service. If these 
conjectures as to the date and place of writing be 
correct, it follows that we must assume the exist- 
ence of a Hebrew or Chaldee original. And even 
if the date of the book be brought much lower, to 
the beginning of the second century B.C. it is 
equally certain that it must have been written in 
some Aramaic dialect, as the Greek literature of 
Palestine belongs to a much later time. If the 
historical character of the narrative is set aside, 
there is no trace of the person of the author.— 
3. History.—The history of the book is in the 
main that of the LXX. version. While the con- 
tents of the LXX., as a whole, were received as ca- 
nonical, the Book of Tobit was necessarily included 
without further inquiry among the books of Holy 
Scripture. There appears to be a clear reference to 
it in the Latin version of the Epistle of Polycarp. 
In a scheme of the Ophites, Tobias appears among 
the prophets. Clement of Alexandria and Origen 
practically use the book as canonical ; but Origen 
distinctly notices that neither Tobit nor Judith 
were received by the Jews, and rests the au- 
thority of Tobit on the usage of the Churches. 
Even Athanasius when writing without any critical 
regard to the Canon quotes Tobit as Scripture ; but 
when he gives a formal list of the Sacred Books, he 
definitely excludes it from the Canon, In the Latin 
Church Tobit found a much more decided accept- 
ance. Cyprian, Hilary, and Lucifer, quote it as 
authoritative. Augustine includes it with the other 
apocrypha of the LXX. among “ the books which 
the Christian Church received,” and in this he was 
followed by the mass of the later Latin fathers. 
Ambrose speaks of the book as “ prophetic” in the 
stroigest. terms. Jerome, however, followed by 
Ruffinus, maintained the purity of the Hebrew 
Canon of the O.T. In modern times the moral 
excellence of the book has been rated highly, except 
in the heat of controversy. Luther pronounced it, 
if only a fiction, yet “a truly beautiful, whole- 
some, and profitable fiction, the work of a gifted 
poet... . A book useful for Christian reading.” 
The same view is held also in the English Church.— 
6, Religious character.—Few probably can read the 
book in the LXX. text without assenting heartily 
to the favourable judgment of Luther on its merits. 
Nowhere else is there preserved so complete and 
beautiful a picture of the domestic life of the Jews 
after the Return. ‘Ihere may be symptoms of a 
tendency to formal righteousness of works, but as 
yet the works are painted as springing from a living 
faith. Of the special precepts ore (iv. 15) contains 
the negative side of the golden rule of conduct 
(Matt. vii. 12), which in this partial form is found 
among the maxims of Confucius. But it is chiefly 


in the exquisite tenderness of the portraiture of do- 
mestic lite that the book excels. Almost every 
family relation is touched upon with natural grace 
and affection. ‘The most remarkable doctrinal fea- 
ture in the book is the prominence given to the 
action of spirits. Powers of evil (iii. 8, 17, vi. 7. 
14, 17) are represented as gaining the means of 
injuring men by sin, while they are driven away 
and bound by the exercise of faith and prayer 
(viii, 2, 3). On the other hand Raphael comes 
among men as “ the healer,” and by the mission of 
God (iii. 17, xii. 18), restores those whose good 
actions he has secretly watched (xii. 12, 15), and 
“ the remembrance of whose prayers he has brought 
before the Holy One” (xii. 12). This ministry of 
intercession is elsewhere expressly recognised (xii. 
15). A second doctrinal feature of the book is the 
firm belief in a glorious restoration of the Jewislr 
people (xiv. 5, xiii. 9-18). But the restoration 
contemplated is national, and not the work of a 
universal Saviour. In all there is not the slightest 
trace of the belief’ in a personal Messiah. 

To’chen. A place mentioned (1 Chr. iv. 32 
only) amongst the towns of Simeon. 

T ‘mah. A son of Gomer, and brother of 
Ashkenaz and Riphath (Gen. x. 3). Togarmah, as 
a geographical term, is connected with Armenia, 
and the subsequent notices of the name (Ez, xxvii. 
14, xxxviii, 6) accord with this view. The most 
decisive statement respecting the Armenians in 
ancient literature is furnished by Herodotus, who 
says that they were Phrygian colonists (Herod. 
vii. 73). The remark of Eudoxus that the Arme- . 
nians resemble the Phrygians in many respects iu 
language tends in the same direction. It is hardly 
necessary to understand the statement of Herodotus 
as implying more than a common origin of the two 
peoples. We should rather infer that Phrygia was 
colonised from Armenia, than vice cersa. There 
can be little doubt but that the Phrygians were 
once the dominant race in the peninsula, and that 
they spread westward from the confines of Armenia 
to the shores of the Aegaean. ‘The Phrygian Jan- 
guage is undoubtedly to be classed with the Indo- 
European family, The Armenian language presents 
many peculiarities which distinguish it from other 
branches of the Indo-European family; but in spite 
of this, however, no hesitation is felt by philo- 
logists in placing it among the Indo-European lan- 

ages, 

To'hu. An ancestor of Samuel the prophet, per- 
haps the same as Toa (1 Sam. i. 1; comp. 1 Chr. 
vi. 34). 

ae King of Hamath on the Orontes, who, after 
the defeat of his powerful enemy the Syrian king 
Hadadezer by the army of David, sent his son 
Joram, or Hadoram, to congratulate the victor and 
do him homage with presents of gold and silver and 
brass (2 Sam. viii. 9, 10). 

Tola. 1. The first-born of Issachar, and ancestor 
of the Tolaites (Gen. xvi. 13; Num. xxvi. 23 1 
Chr. vii. 1, 2).—-2. Judge of Israel after Abimelech 
(Judg. x. 1, 2). He is described as ‘*the son of 
Puah, the son of Dodo, a man of Issachar.” Tels 
judged Israel for twenty-three years at Shamir in 
Mount Ephraim, where he died and was buried. 

To'lad. One of the towns of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 
29). In the lists of Joshua the name is given in 
the fuller form of EL-TOLAD. 

To'laites, the. The descendants of Tola the son 
of Issachar (Num, xxvi. 26). 
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Tol'banes. TELEM, one of the porters in the{a stone rolling across its entrance; but it is the 5 
days of Ezra (1 Esd. ix. 25). only one, and the immense amount of contrivance 
Tomb. It has been hitherto too much the fashion | and fitting which it has required is sufficient proof 


to look to Egypt for the prototype of every form of | that such an arrangement was not applied to any | 









































Jewish art; but if there is one thing in the Old| other of the numerous rock tombs around Jer. 
Testament more clear than another, it is the abso- | salem, nor could the traces of it have been obliterated 
lute antagonism between the two peoples, and the | had it anywhere existed. Although, therefore, the - 
abhorrence of everything Egyptian that prevailed | Jews were singularly free fiom the pompe # 
from first to last among the Jewish people. From | vanities of funereal magnificence, they were at all; 
the burial of Sarah in the cave of Machpelah (Gen. | stages of their independent existence an eminentlr 
xxiii, 19) to the funeral rites prepared for Dorcas | burying people. Zombs of the Patriarchs.—Tune 
CActs ix. 37), there is no mention of any sarco-| ing from these considerations to the more strieig» 
phagus, or even coffin, in any Jewish burial, Still | historical part of the subject, we find that oneiim 
less were the rites of the Jews like those of the| the most striking events in the life of Abraham 
Pelasgi or Etruscans. They were marked with 
the same simplicity that characterised all their reli- 
cious observances, This simplicity of rite led to 
what may be called the distinguishing character- 
istic of Jewish sepulchres—the deep loculus—which, 
so far as is now known, is universal in all purely 
Jewish rock-cut tombs, but hardly known else- 
where. Its form will be understood by referring 
to the annexed diagram, representing the forms of 


the purchase of the field of Ephron the Hittite at} 
Hebron, in which was the cave of Machpelah, ia 
order that he might therein bury Sarah his wife, 
and that it might be a sepulchre for hinaself and his 
children. There he and his immediate descendants 
were laid 3700 years ago, and there they are be 
lieved to rest now ; but no one in modern times has, 
seen their remains, or been allowed to enter into the 
cave where they rest. Unfortunately nove of those 
who have visited Hebron have had sufficient archi- 
tectural knowledge to be able to say when the 
church or mosque which now stands above the care 
was erected, Though much more easy of access i 
is almost as difficult to ascertain the age of the 
wall that encloses the sacred precincts of thee 
tombs. There is in fact nothing known with suf 
cient exactness to decide the question, but the pro- 
babilities certainly tend towards a Christian or Saree 
cenic origin for the whole structure both internally 
and externally. *From the time when Abraham 
established the burying-place of his family at He 
bron till the time when David fixed that of his 
family in the city which bore his name, the Jewish 
rulers had no fixed or favourite place of sepulture. 
Each was buried on his own property, oF where 
died, without much caring either for the sanctity 
or convenience of the place chosen.== Tomb of bres 
Kings.—Of the twenty-two kings of Judah wm 
reigned at Jerusalem from 1048 to 590 B.C., eleveay 
or exactly one-half, were buried in one phan 
in the “city of David.” Of all these it is merely 
said that they were buried in “the sepulchre 
their fathers” or “of the kings 10 ee gi 
David, except of two—Asa and Hezekiah. varad 
more of these kings (Jehoram and Joash) were ai 
also in the city of David, ‘‘ but not in the sepu 16 
of the kings.” The passage 1 Nehentth pe 
and in Ezekiel xliii. 7, 9, together with a dee 
ated assertion of the Books of Kings and Chret ‘ad 
that these sepulchres were situated in the oily 
David, leave no doubt but that they were on 
or the Eastern Hill, and in the immediate a a of 
of the Temple. They were in fact certail ¥ ae 
that enclosure now known as the ae Oe 
but if it is asked on what exact spot ae. 
pause for further information er reply re 
‘ven. Up to the present time we 0\"yaiiame. 
able to identify one single sepulchral ¢ er 
about Jerusalem which can be said ee the Mo 
to belong to a period anterior to that ae fo 
cabees, or, more correctly, to have vou 
burial before the time of the Romans. F rich ia He 
portant hypogeum which is ener! . se 
arrangements, and may consequeb bs he 
earlier or to any epoch, is that known ° the M alt 


of the Prophets in the western flank of Oe eee: 
of Olives. It has every Ps 





Diagram of Jewish Sepulchre. 


Jewish sepulture. In the apartment marked A, 
there are twelve such loculi, about 2 feet in width 
by 3 feet high. On the ground-floor these gene- 
rally open on the level of the floor; when in the 
upper story, as at C, on a ledge or platform, on 
which the body might be laid to be anointed, and 
on which the stones might rest which closed the 
outer end of each loculus. The shallow loculus is 
shown in chamber B, but was apparently only used 
when sarcophagi were employed, and therefore, so far 
as we know, only during the Graeco-Roman period, 
when foreign customs came to be adopted. The 
shallow loculus would have been singularly inap- 
propriate and inconvenient, where an unembalmed 
body was laid out to decay—as there would evi- 
dently be no means of shutting it off from the rest 
of the catacomb. The deep loculus on the other 
hand was as strictly conformable with Jewish cus- 
totns, and could easily be closed by a stone fitted to 
the end and luted into the groove which usually 
exists there, This fact is especially interesting as 
it affords a key to much that is otherwise hard to 
be understood in certain passages in the New Testa- 
ment. Thus in John xi. 39, Jesus says, “ Take 
away the stone,” and (ver. 40) ‘they took away 
the stone” without difficulty, apparently. And 
chap. xx. 1, the same expression is used, “‘ the stone 
istaken away.” There is one catacomb—that known 
as the “ Tombs of the Kings”—which is closed by 
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ginally been a natural cavern improved by art, and | 
with an external gallery some 140 feet in extent, 
into which twenty-seven deep or Jewish loculi open. 
It has no architectural mouldings, no sarcophagi 
or shallow loculi, nothing to indicate a foreign 
origin.—-Graeco-Homan Tombs.—Besides the tombs 
above enumerated, there are around Jerusalem, in 
the Valleys of Hinnum and Jehoshaphat, and on 
the plateau to the north, a number of remarkable 
rock-cut sepulchres, with more or less architectural 
decoration, sufficient to enable us to ascertain that 
they are all of nearly the same age, and to assert 
with very tolerable confidence that the epoch to 
which they belong must be between the introduc- 
tion of Roman influence and the destruction of the 
city by Titus. The excavations in the Valley of 
Hinnom with Greek inscriptions are comparatively 
modern. In the village of Siloam there is a mono- 
lithic cell of singularly Egyptian aspect, which 
De Sauley assumes to be a chapel of Solomon’s 
Egyptian wife. It is probably of very much more 
modern date, and is more Assyrian than Egyptian 
incharacter. The principal remaining architectural 
sepulchres may be divided into three groups. First, 
those existing in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and 
known popularly as the Tombs of Zechariah, of St. 
James, and of Absalom. Second, those known as 
the Tombs of the Judges, and the so-called Jewish 
tomb about a mile north of the city. Third, that 
known as the Tombs of the Kings, about half a mile 
aorth of the Damascus Gate. Of the three first- 
named tombs the most southern is known as that 
of Zechariah, a popular name which there is not 
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So-called * Tomb of Zechariah.” 


even a shadow of tradition to justify. It consists 
of a square solid basement, measuring 18 feet 6 
inches each way, and 20 feet high to the top of the 
cornice. On each face are four engaged Ionic columns 
between antae, and these are surmounted, not by 
an Egyptian cornice, as is usually asserted, but by 
one of purely Assyrian type, such as is found at 
Khorsabail. In all its details it is so distinctly 
Roman that it is impossible to assume that it belongs 
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to an earlier age than that of their influence. Above 
the cornice is a pyramid rising at rather a sharp 
angle, and hewn like all the rest out of the solid 
rock. ‘To call this building a tomb is evidently a 
misnomer, as it is absolutely solid—hewn out of 
the living rock by cutting a passage round it. It 
has no internal chambers, nor even the semblance 
of a doorway. The other, or so-called Tomb of 
Absalom, figured in p. 10, is somewhat larger, the 
base being about 21 feet square in plan, and pro- 
bably 23 or 24 to the top of the cornice. Like the 
other, it is of the Roman Ionic order, surmounted 
by a cornice of Ionic type; but between the pillars 
and the cornice a frieze, unmistakably of the Ro- 
man Doric order, is introduced, so Roman as to be 
in itself quite sufficient to fix its epoch. It is by 
no means clear whether it had originally a pyra- 
midal top like its neighbour. Immediately in rear 
of the monolith we do find just such a sepulchral 
cavern as we should expect. It is called the Tomb 
of Jehoshaphat, with about the same amount of 
discrimination as governed the nomenclature of the 
vthers. The third tomb of this group, called that 
of St. James, is situated between the other two, 
and is of a very different character. It consists of 
a verandah with two Doric pillars in antis, which 
may be characterised as belonging to a very late 
Greek order rather than a Roman example. behind 
this screen are several apartments, which in another 
locality we might be justified in calling a rock-cut 
monastery appropriated to sepulchral purposes, In 
the rear of all isan apartment, apparently unfinished, 
with three shallow loculi meant for the reception of 
sarcophagi, and so indicating a post-Jewish date for 
the whole or at least for that part of the excavation. 
The hypogeum known as the Tombs of the Judzes 
is one of the most remarkable of the catacombs 
around Jerusalem, containing about sixty deep loculi, 
arranged in three stories; the upper stories with 
ledges in front to give convenient access, and to 
support the stones that closed them ; the lower flush 
with the ground: the whole, consequently, so essen- 
tiully Jewish that it might be of any age if it were 
not for its distance from the town, and its architec- | 
tural character. The latter, as before stated, is 
identical with that of the Tomb of Jehoshaphat. 
and has nothing Jewish about it.=<- Jombs of 
ITerod.—The last of the great groups enumerated 
above is that known as the Tombs of the Kings— 
Kebtr es Sultan—or the Royal Caverns, s0 called 
because of their magnificence, and also because that 
name is applied to them by Josephus. They are 
twice again mentioned under the title of the ‘* Mo- 
numents of Herod.” The architecture exhibits the 
same ill-understood Roman Doric arrangements as 
are found in all these tombs, mixed with bunches 
of grapes, which first appear on Maccabean coins, 
and foliage which is local and peculiar, and, so far 
as anything is known elsewhere, might be of any 
age. Its connexion, however, with that of the 
Tombs of Jehoshaphat and the Judges fixes it to the 
same epoch. The entrance doorway of this tomb 
is below the level of the ground. It is closed by a 
very curious and elaborate contrivance of a rolling 
stone, often described, but very clumsily answering 
its purpose. Within, the tomb consists of a vesti- 
bule or entrance-hall about 20 feet square, from 
which three other square apartments open, each 
surrounded by deep loculi. But perhaps the most 
remarkable peculiarity of the hypogeum is the sarco- 
phagus chamber in which two sarcophagi were 


956 
found, one of which was brought home by De Saulcy, 
and is now in the Louvre. There seems no reason 
for doubting but that all the architectural tombs 


of Jerusalem belong to the age of the Romans, like 
evervthing that has vet been found either at Petra, 
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on 
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Fagade of Hcrod's Tombs, 


a ee 
From a Photograph. 


Baalbec, Palmyra, or Damascus, or even among the 


stone cities of the Hauran.—Zomb of Helena of 


Adiabene.—There was one other very famous tomb 
at Jerusalem, which cannot be passed over in silence. 
though not one vestige of it exists. We are told 
that “ she with her brother were buried in the py- 
yamids which she had ordered to be constructed at 
a distance of three stadia from Jerusalem ” (Joseph. 
Ant. xx. 4, §3). This is confirmed by Pausanias 
(viii, 16). It was situated outside the third wall, 
near a gate between the Tower Psephinus and the 
Royal Caverns (B. J. v. 22, and v. 4, §2). They 
remained sufficiently entire in the 4th century to 
form a conspicuous object in the landscape. Since 
the destruction of the city by Titus, none of the 
native inhabitants of Jerusalem have been in a 
position to indulge in much sepulchral magnificence, 
or perhaps had any taste for this class of display ; 
and we in consequence find no rock-cut hypogea, 
and no structural monuments that arrest attention 
in modern times, The people, however, still cling 
to their ancient cemeteries in the Valley of Jeho- 
shaphat with a tenacity singularly characteristic of 
the East. 

Tongues, Confusion of. The unity of the human 
race is most clearly imaplied, if not. positively asserted, 
in the Mosaic writings. The general declaration, 
“‘ So God created man in His own image. . . . male 
and female created He them” (Gen. i, 27), is 
limited as to the mode in which the act was carried 
out, by the subsequent narrative of the creation of 
the protoplast Adam (Gen. ii. 22). The author 
of the Book of Genesis conceived the unity of the 
human race to be of the most rigid nature—not 
simply a generic unity, nor again simply a specific 
unity, but a specific based upon a numerical unity, 
the species being nothing else than the enlargement 
of the individual. Unity of language is assumed by 
the sacred historian apparently as a corollary of the 
unity of race. No explanation is given of the origin 
of speech, but its exercise is evidently regarded as 
coeval with the creation of man, Speech being 
inherent in man as a reflecting being, was regarded 
as handed down from father to son by the same 
process of imitation by which it is still perpetuated. 


The original unity of speech was restored in Noah. | 
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Disturbing causes were, however, early at work to 
dissolve this twofold union of community and 
speech. The human family endeavoured to check 
the tendency to separation by the establisnment of 
a great central edifice, and a city which should 
serve as the metropolis of the whole world. The 
project was defeated by the interposition of Jehorah, 
who determined to “confound their language, 
that they might not understand one another's 
speech.” Contemporaneously with, and perhaps 3s 
the result of’, this confusion of tongues, the people 
were scattered abroad from thence upon the Euce of 
all the earth, and the memory of the great event 
was preserved in the name Babel. Two points 
demand our attention in reference to this narrative, 
viz. the devree to which the confusion of tongues 
may be supposed to have extended, and the con 
nexion between the confusion of tongues and th 
dispersion of nations, (1.) It is unnecessary to 
assume that the judgment inflicted on the builiers 
of Babel amounted to a loss, or even suspension, 
of articulate speech, ‘The desired object would be 
equally attained by a miraculons forestalment of 
those dialectical differences of language which ue 
constantly in process of production. The elements 
of the one original language may have remmained, 
but so disguised by variations of pronunciation, 
and by the introduction of new combinations, % 
to be practically obliterated. (2.) The confusion of 
tongues and the dispersion of nations are spokea 
of in the Bible as contemporaneous events. 
divergence of the various families into distinct 
tribes and nations ran parallel with the divergence 
of speech into dialects and languages, and pe 
10th chapter of Genesis is postenor 1 histon 
sequence to the events recorded in the 11th or 
—The Mosaic table does not profess to describe the 
process of the dispersion ; but, assuming that — 
persion as a fait accompli, it records the ore 
tions existing between the various nations affected by 
it. sean is pene 
of a genealogy ; the ethnological chase 
seeaneat ie Weweier, a both from the names, 
some of which are gentilic ee 
busite, &c., others geographic or local, as Mizraim, 
Sidon, &c.; aud again from ( 
concludes each section of the subject «after ther 
families, after their tongucs, in their capaiiaats 
in their nations” (vers. 5, 20, 31), Ine it a 
the table is geographical as well as ee 5 sae 
but this arises out of ~ nae of desig 
nations by the countries they occupy. 
patente of the table is as follows ete ee 
human race is referred back to ions ie Ie 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth. The Shem cal 
scribed last, apparently that he ean 
narrative may not be further distur eee 
Hamites stand next to the Shemites, : : 
show that these were more closely Hen cation of 
other than to the Japhetites. The nat wee 
the Biblical with the historical or particu y 
nations, is by no means an easy t% Ty isthe 
where the names are not subsequently 2 


Bible, Equal doubt arises where being trad 
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being treated as appellatives, and 60 of ot 
ferred from one district to ano er. 
phetite list contains fourteen names, © 
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Gomer are the three following :—-(a) Ashkenaz. 
(b) Riphath, (¢) Togarmah. (ii.) Magog, the 
Scythians. (iii.) Madai, Media. (iv.) Javan, the 
Jonians, as a general appellation for the Hellenic 
race, with whom are associated the four following : 
—(a) Elishah. (6) Tarshish. (c) Kittim. (d) Do- 
danim. (v.) Tubal. (vi.) Meshech. (vii.) Tiras. 
2, The Hamitic list contains thirty names, of which 
four represent independent, and the remainder affi- 
liated nations, as follows: —(i.) Cush, in two 
branches, the western or African representing Aethi- 
opia, the Keesh of the old Egyptian, and the eastern 
or Asiatic being connected with the names of the 
tribe Cossaci, the district Cissia, and the province 
Sustana or Khuzistan, With Cush are associated : 
—(a) Seba. (6) Havilah. (¢) Sabtah. (d) Raa- 
mah, with whom are associated :—(a*) Sheba. (63) 
Dedan. (e) Sabtechah. (f)) Nimrod. (ii.) Miz- 
raim, the two Misrs, i.e. Upper and Lower Egypt, 
with whom the following seven are connected :— 
(a) Ludim. (6) Anamim. (c) Naphtuhim. (d) 
Pathrusim. (e) Casluhim. (f ) Caphtorim. (g) 


Phut. (iii.) Canaan, the geographical position of 


which calls for no remark in this place. ‘To Canaan 
belong the following eleven :—(a) Sidon, the well- 
known town of that name in Phoenicia. (bv) Heth, 
or the Hittites of Biblical history. (cj The Je- 
busite, of Jebus or Jerusalem. (d) The Amorite. 
(e) The Girgasite. ) The Hivite. (g) The 
Arkite. (h) The Sinite. (i) The Arvadite. (Jj) 
The Zemarite. (k) The Hamathite. 3. The Shem- 
itic list contains twenty-five names, of which five 
refer to independent, and the remainder to affiliated 
tribes, as follows:—(i.) Elam. (ii.) Asshur. (iii.) 
' Arphaxad, with whom are associated :—(a) Salah ; 
Salah’s son (a?) Eber; and Eber’s two sons (a3) 
Peleg and (U8) Joktan, with the following thirteen 
sons of Joktan, viz. :—(a*) Almodad. (b4) Sheleph, 
(ct) Hazarmaveth. (d*) Jerah. (e*) Hadoram. 
(f4) Uzal. (g*) Diklah. (44) Obal. (#*) Abi- 
mael. (j*) Sheba, (44) Ophir. (4) Havilah. 
(m*) Jobab. (iv.) Lud. (v.) Aram, with whom 
the following are associated :—(a) Uz. (b) Hul. 
(c) Gether. (d@) Mash. There is yet one name 
noticed in the table, viz. Philistim, which occurs 
in the Hamitic division, but without any direct 
assertion of Hamitic descent. The total number 
of names noticed in the table, including Philistim, 
would thus amount to 70, which was raised by 
patristic writers to 72. Before proceeding further, 
it would be well to discuss a question materially 
affecting the historical value of the Mosaic table, 
viz. the period to which it refers. On this point 
very various opinions are entertained. Knobel, con- 


ceiving it to represent the commercial geography of 


the Phoenicians, assigns it to about 1200 B.C., while 
ethers allow it no higher an antiquity than the 
period of the Babylonish Captivity. Internal evid- 
ence leads us to refer it to the age of Abraham 
on the fullowing grounds:—(1) The Canaanites 
were as yet in undisputed ion of Palestine. 
(2) The Philistines had not concluded their migra- 
tion. (3) Tyre is wholly unnoticed. (4) Various 
places such as Simyra, Sinna, and Arca, are noticed, 
which had fallen into insignificance in later times. 
(5) Kittim, which in the age of Solomon was under 
Phoenician dominion, is assigned to Japheth, and 
the same may be said of Tarshish, which in that 
age undoubtedly referred to the Phoenician empo- 
rium of” Tartessus, whatever may have been its 
earlier significance. ‘The chief objection to so early 
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a date as we have ventured to propose, is the notice 
of the Medes under the name Madai, The Aryan 
nation, which bears this name in history, appears 
not to have reached its final settlement until about 
900 u.c. But on the other hand, the name Media 
may well have belonged to the district. before the 
arrival of the Aryan Medes. The Mosaic table is 
supplemented by ethnological notices relating to 
the various divisions of the Terachite family. Be- 
sides the nations whose origin is accounted for in 
the Bible,'we find other early populations mentioned 
in the course of the history without any notice of 
their ethnology. As these fragmentary populations 
intermingled with the Canaanites, they probably 
belonged to the same stock (comp. Num. xiii, 22; 
Judg. i. 10). They may perchance have belonged 
to an earlier migration than the Canaanitish, and 
may have been subdued by the later comers; but 
this would not necessitate a different origin.—Hav- 
ing thus surveyed the ethnological statements con- 
tained in the Bible, it remains tor us to inquire how 
far they are based on, or accord with, physiological 
or linguistic principles. Knobel maintains that the 
threefold division of the Mosaic table is founded on 
the physiological principle of colour, Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth representing respectively the red, black, 


and white complexions prevalent in the different 


regions of the then known world. With regard to 
the actual prevalence of the hues, it is quite con- 
sistent with the physical character of the districts 
that the Hamitex of the south should be dark, and 
the Japhetites of the north fair, and further that 
the Shemites should hold an intermediate place in 
colour as in geographical position. But we have no 
evidence that this distinction was strongly marked. 
The linguistic difficulties connected with the Mosaic 
table are very considerable, and we cannot pretend 
to unravel the tangled skein of conflicting opinions 
on the subject. The primary difficulty arises out 
of the Biblical narrative itself, and is consequently 
of old standing—the difficulty, namely, of account- 
ing for the evident identity of language spoken by 
the Shemitic Terachites and the Hamitic Canaanites. 
Modern linguistic research has yather enhanced than 
removed this difficulty. The alternatives hitherto 
offered as satisfactory solutions, namely, that the 
Terachites adopted the language of the Canaanites, 
or the Canaanites that of the Terachites, are both 
inconsistent with the enlarged area which the lan- 
guage is found to cover on each side. We have to 
explain how the Cushites and other Hamitic tribes, 
who did not come into contact with the Terachites, 
acquired the same general type of language. And 
on the other hand, assuming that what are called 
Shemitic languages were really Hamitic, we have 
to explain the extension of the Hamitic area over 
Mesopotamia and Assyria, which, according to the 
table and the general opinion of ethnologists, be- 
longed wholly to a non-Hamitic population, A 
further question, moreover, arises out of this explan- 
ation, viz: What was the language of the Tera- 
chites before they assumed, this Hamitic tongue ? 
The real question at issue concerns the language not 
of the whole Hamitic family, but of the Canaanites 
and Cushites, With regard to the former, various 
explanations have been offered—such as Knobel’s, 
that they acquired a Shemitic language from a prior 
population, represented by the Retaites, Zuzim, 
Zamzummim, &c.; or Bunsen’s, that they were a 
Shemitic race who had long sojourned in Egypt— 
neither of which is satisfactory. With regard to 
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the latter, the only explanation to be offered is that 
a Joktanid immigration supervened on the original 
Hamitic population, the result being a combination 
of Cushitic civilization with a Shemitic language. 
That the Egyptian language exhibits many striking 
points of resemblance to the Shemitic type is ac- 
knowledged on all sides. It is also allowed that 
the resemblances are of a valuable character, being 
observable in the pronouns, numerals, in agglutina- 
tive forms, in the treatment of vowels, and other 
such points. There is not, however, an equal degree 
of agreement among scholars as to the deductions 
to be drawn from these resemblances, Turning 
eastward to the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and the adjacent countries, we find ample materials 
for research in the inscriptions recently discovered, the 
examination of which has not yet yielded undisputed 
yesults. The Mosaic table places a Shemitic popul- 
ation in Assyria and Elam, and a Cushitic one in 
Babylon. Sufficient evidence is afforded by lan- 
guage that the basis of the population in Assyria 
was Shemitic; and it is by no means improbable 
that the inscriptions belonging more especially to 
the neighbourhood of Susa may ultimately establish 
the fact of a Shemitic population in Elam. The 
presence of a Cushitic population in Babylon is an 
opinion very generally held on linguistic grounds ; 
and a close identity is snid to exist between the old 
Babylonian and the Mahri language, a Shemitic 
tongue of an ancient type still living in a district 
of Hadramaut, in Southern Arabia. In addition to 
the Cushitic and Shemitic elements in the popula- 
tion of Babylonia and the adjacent districts, the 
presence of a Turanian element has been inferred 
from the linguistic character of the early inscrip- 
tions. With regard to ‘Arabia, it may safely be 
asserted that the Mosaic table is confirmed by modern 
research. The Cushitic element has left memorials 
of its presence in the south in the vast ruins of 
Mareh and Sana, as well as in the influence it has 
exercised on the Himyaritic and Mahri languages, 
as compared with the Hebrew. The Joktanid ele- 
ment forms the basis of the Arabian population, 
the Shemitic character of whose language needs 
no proof. It remains to be inquired how far the 
Japhetic stock represents the linguistic character- 
istics of the Indo-European and Turanian families. 
Adopting the twofold division of the former, sug- 
gested by the name itself, into the eastern and 
western ; and subdividing the eastern into the Indian 
and Iranian, and the western into the Celtic, Hel- 
lenic, Mlyrian, Italian, Teutonic, Slavonian, and 
Lithuanian classes, we are able to assign Madai 
(Media) and Togarmah (Armenia) to the Iranian 
class ; Javan (Jonian) and Elishah (Aeolian) to the 
Hellenic; Gomer conjecturally to the Celtic; and 
Dodanim, also conjecturally, to the Illyrian. Ac- 
cording to the old interpreters, Ashkenaz represents 
the Teutonic class, while; according to Knobel, the 
Italian would be represented by Tarshish, whom he 
identifies with the Etruscans; the Slavonian by 
Magog ; and the Lithuanian possibly by Tiras. The 
same writer also identifies Riphath with the Gauls, 
as distinct from the Cymry or Gomer; while Kit- 
tim is referred by him not improbably to the 
Carians, who at one period were predominant on ther 
the islands adjacent to Asia Minor, The evidence| which they had not learnt as 0 f Penteccnt is 
for these identifications varies in strength, but in| them.—IV. The wonder of the day a us. Wht 
no instance approaches to demonstration. Whether | in its broad features, familiar enoug so marvellas 
the Turanian family is fairly represented in the | view are we to take of a phenomenon neh actual 
Mosaic table may be doubted. Those who advocate | and exceptional ? What views have 


the Mongolian origin of the Scythians would natar- 
ally regard Magog as the representative of thi: 
family. Tuba] and Meshech remain to be con 
sidered: Knobel identifies these respectively with 
the Iberians and the Ligurians, 
APPENDIX.—TOWER OF BaBEL.—The history 
‘of the confusion of languages was preserved at 
Babylon, as we learn by the testimonies of classical 
and Babylonian authorities. The Talmudists sy 
that the true site of the Tower of Babel was at 
Borsif, the Greek Borsippa, the Birs Nimrud, seven 
miles and a half from Hillah, S.W., and newly 
eleven miles from the northern ruins of Babyloa. 
The Babylonian name of this locality is Barsip or 
Barzipa, which we explain by ower of Tongues. 
Borsippa (the Tongue Tower) was formerly a sub- 
urb of Babylon. This building, erected by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, is the same that Herodotus describes ts 
the Tower of Jupiter Belus. The temple consistel 
of a large substructure, a stade (600 Babylonian 
feet) in breadth, and 75 feet in height, over which 
were built seven other stages of 25 feet exh. 
Nebuchadnezzar gives notice of this building in the 
Borsippa inscription, which contains the following 
allusion to the Tower of the Tongues: —“ We ay 
for the other, that is, this edifice, the house of the 
Seven Lights of the Earth, the most ancient mont- 
ment of Borsippa: a former king built it (they 
reckon 42 ages), but he did not complete its hed. 
Since a remote time people had abandoned i, 
without order expressing their words, Since that 
time, the earthquake and the thunder had dis 
persed its sun-dried clay ; the bricks of the casing 
had been split, and the earth of the interior hel 
been scattered in heaps.” nig 
Tongues, Gift of.—I. FAarra, or wphacse, tt H 
word employed throughout the N. T. for the git 
now under meee: is rie aa ss ae 
organ of speech ; (2.) for a foreign WOM Tr 
ont half aturatised in Greek ; (3.) in vee 
Greek, for “speech” or “ language. (A). 
horn and Bardili, and to some estent Bunseo, 
starting from the first, see in the so-called ee 
inarticulate utterance. (B). Bleek adopts the y 
meaning. He infers from this that to F 
tongues was to use unusual, poetic language. Nea 
The received traditional view, which 5 
the third meaning, and sees in the gift ae 
a distinctly linguistic power, 1s the more co ee 
—IJ, The chief passages from which we have toa? 
our conclusion as to the nature and purpose heb i 
in question are—(1.) Mark xvi. 17; ar ; 
1-13, x. 46, xix. 6; (3) 1 Cor. xii. a cae 
promise of a new power comng Lean she 
Spirit, giving not only comfort and insigh! ei at 
but fresh powers of utterance of some a me 
once and again in our Lord’s teaching. for the 
are to take no thought what they sal spa in 
Spirit of their Father shall speak in * Galilean pa 
19, 20; Mark xiii. 11). The ath fore King 
sants are to speak freely and bo Y sefnite te 
employed: “‘ They shall speak vee a ve 
Starting, as above, from (C), it can th y romise 
tioned that the obvious meaning of are guage 
that the disciples should speak in né ee 
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taken? (1.) The prevalent belief of the Church 
has been, that in the Pentecostal gift the disciples 


received a supernatural knowledge of all such lan- 


guages as they needed for their work as Evangelists. 


The knowledge was permanent, Widely diffused as 
this belief has been, it must be remembered that it 
goes beyond the data with which the N. T. supplies 
Each instance of the gift recorded in the Acts 


us, 
connects it, not with the work of teaching, but with 
that of praise and adoration ; not with the normal 
order of men’s lives, but with exceptional epochs in 
them. ‘The speech of St. Peter which follows, like 
most other speeches addressed to a Jerusalem audi- 
ence, was spoken apparently in Aramaic. When 
St. Paul, who “spake with tongues more than 


all,” was at Lystra, there is no mention made of 


his using the language of Lycaonia. It is almost 
implied that he did not understand it (Acts xiv. 
11). Not one word in the discussion of spiritual 
gifts in 1 Cor. xii.—-xiv. implies that the gift was 
of this nature, or given for this purpose. Nor, it 
may be added, within the limits assicned by the 
providence of God to the working of the Apostolic 
Church, was such a gift necessary. Aramaic, 
Greek, Latin, the three languages of the inscription 
on the cross, were media of intercourse throughout 
the empire. (2.) Some interpreters have seen their 
way to another solution of the difficulty by chang- 
ing the character of the miracle. It lay not in any 
new power bestowed on the speakers, but in the im- 
pression produced on the hearers. Words which 
the Galilean disciples uttered in their own tongue 


were heard by those who listened as in their native | ( 


speech. There are, it is believed, weighty reasons 
against both the earlier and later forms of this 
hypothesis, (1.) It is at variance with the distinct 
statement of Acts ii. 4, “ They began to speak with 
other tongues.” (2.) It at once multiplies the 
miracle, and degrades its character. Not the 120 
disciples, but the whole multitude of many thou- 
sands, are in this case the subjects of it. (3.) It 
involves an element of falsehood. The miracle, on 
this view, was wrought to make men believe what 
was not actually the fact. (4.) It is altogether in- 
applicable to the phenomena of 1 Cor, xiv. 
Critics of a negative school have, as might be ex- 
pected, adopted the easier course of rejecting the 
narrative either altogether or in part.—-V. What, 
then, are the facts actually brought before us ? 
What inferences may be legitimately drawn from 
them? (1.) The utterance of words by the dis- 
ciples, in other languages than their own Galilean 
Aramaic, is distinctly asserted. 
spoken appear to have been determined, not by the 
will of the speakers, but by the Spirit which “ gave 
them utterance.” (3.) The word used, dmropBéy- 
vye@at, has in the LXX. a special association with 
the oracular speech of true or false prophets, and 
appears to imply some peculiar, perhaps musical, 
solemn intonation (comp. 1 Chr. xxv. 1; Ez. xiii. 
9). (4.) The “ tongues” were used as an instru- 
ment, not of teaching but of praise. (5.) Those 
who spoke them seemed to others to be under the 
influence of some strong excitement, “ full of new 
wine. (6.) Questions as to the mode of operation 
of a power above the common laws of bodily or 
mental life lead us to a region where our words 
should be “ wary and few.” It must be remem- 
bered, then, that in all likelihood such words as 
they then uttered had been heard by the disciples 
before. The difference was, that, before, the Gali- 









(2.) The words | 
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lean: peasants had stood in that crowd, neither 
heeding, nor understanding, nor remembering what 
they heard, still less able to reproduce it; now they 
had the power of speaking it clearly and freely. 
The Divine work would in this case take the form 
of a supernatural exaltation of the memory, not of 
imparting a miraculous knowledge of words never 
heard before. (7.) The gift of tongues, the ecstatic 
burst of praise, is definitely asserted to be a ful fil- 
ment of the prediction of Joel ii. 28. We are led, 
therefore, to look for that which answers to the 
Gift of Tongues in the other element of prophecy 
which is inchuded in the O. T. use of the word ; 
and this is found in the ecstatic praise, the burst of 
song (1:Sam. x. 5-13, xix. 20-24; 1 Chr. xxv. 3). 
(8.) The other instances in the Acts offer essen- 
tially the same phenomena. By implication in xiv. 
15-19, by express statement in x. 47, xi, 15, 17, 
xix. 6, it belongs to special critical epochs. VI. 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians supplies fuller 
data. The spiritual gifts are classified and com- 
pared, arranged, apparently, according to their 
worth, placed under regulation, The facts which 
may be gathered are briefly these :—(1.) The phe- 
nomena of the gift of tongues were not confined to 
one Church or section of a Church. (2.) The com- 
parison of gifts, in both the lists given by St. Paul 
(1 Cor. xii. 8-10, 28-30), places that of tongues, 
and the interpretation of tongues, lowest in the 
scale. (3.) The main characteristic of the “* tongue” 
is that it is unintelligible. The man “ speaks mys- 
teries,” prays, blesses, gives thanks, in the tongue 
1 Cor. xiv. 15, 16), but no one understands him. 
He can hardly be said, indeed, to understand him- 
self, (4.) The peculiar nature of the gift leads the 
Apostle into what appears, at Grst, a contradiction. 
“ Tongues are for a sign,” not to believers, but to 
those who do not believe; yet the effect on unbe- 
lievers is not that of attracting but repelling. They 
involve of necessity a disturbance of the equilibrium 
between the understanding and the feelings. There- 
fore it is that, for those who believe already, pro- 
phecy is the greater gift. (5.) There remains the 
question whether these also were “ tongues ” in the 


) | sense of being languages. The question is not one 


for a dogmatic assertion, but it is believed that there 
is a preponderance of evidence leading us to look on 
the phenomena of Pentecost as representative. It 
must have been from them that the word tongue 
derived its new and special meaning. The com- 
panion of St. Paul, and St. Paul himself, were likely 
to use the same word in the same sense, The 
«divers kinds of tongues” (1 Cor. xii, 28), the 
“ tongues of men” (1 Cor. xiii. 1), point to differ. 
ences of some kind, and it is at Jeast easier to con- 
ceive of these as differences of language than as 
belonging to utterances all equally wild and. inar- 
ticulate. If we are to attach any definite meaning 
to the “tongues of angels” in 1 Cor, xiii. 1, it 
must be by connecting it with the words surpassing 
human utterance, which St. Paul heard as in Para- 
dise (2 Cor. xii. 4), and these again with the greht 
Hallelujah hymns of which we read in the Apoca- 
lypse (Rev. xix. 1-6). (6). Here also, as in Acts 
ii., we have to think of some peculiar intonation 
as frequently characterising the exercise of the 
“ tongues.” The analogies which suggest them- 
selves to St. Paul’s mind are those of the pipe, the 
harp, the trumpet (1 Cor. xiv. 7,8). In the case 
of one “ singing in the spirit” (1 Cor. xiv. 15), but 
not with the understanding also, the strain of ¢c- 
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static melody must have been all that the listeners 
could perceive. (7.) Connected with the “ tongues,” 
there was the corresponding power of interpretation. 
Its function must have been twofold. The inter- 
preter had first to. catch the foreign words, Aramaic 
or others, which had mingled more or less largely 
with what was uttered, and then to find a meaning 
and an order in what seemed at first to be without 
cither. Under the action of one with this insight 
the wild utterances of the ‘ tongues” might be- 
come a treasure-house of deep truths.—VII. (J.) 
Traces of the gift are found, as has been said, in 
the Epistles to the Romans, the Galatians, the 
Ephesians, From the Pastoral Epistles, from those 
of St. Peter and St. John, they are altogether 
absent, and this is in itself significant, (2.) It is 
probable, however, that the disappearance of the 
“tongues” was gradual. There must have been a 
time when “tongues” were still heard, though 
fess frequently, and with less striking results. For 
the most part, however, the part which they had 
filled in the worship of the Church was supplied by 
the “hymns and spiritual songs” of the succeed- 
ing age. After this, within the Church we lose 
nearly all traces of them. — VIII. (i.) A wider 
question of deep interest presents itself. Can we 
find in the religious history of mankind any facts 
analogous to the manifestation of the “ tongues”? 
“Ihe three characteristic phenomena are, as has been 
seen, (1) an ecstatic state of partial or entire un- 
consciousness; (2) the utterance of words in tones 
startling and impressive, but often conveying no 
alistinet meaning ; (3) the use of languages which 
the speaker at other times was unable to converse 
in, (ii.) The history of the O. T, presents us with 
some instances in which the gift of prophecy has 
accompaniments of this nature (1 Sam. xix. 24). 
{iii.) We cannot exclude the false prophets and di- 
viners of Israel from the range of our inquiry. We 
have distinct records of strange, mysterious into- 
nations. The ventriloquist wizards ‘‘ peep and 
mutter” (Is. viii. 19). The “ voice of one who 
has a familiar spirit,” comes low out of the ground 
(Is. xxix. 4). (iv.) The quotation by St. Paul (1 
Cor. xiv. 21) from Is. xxviii. 11. With the phe- 
nomena of the “ tongues” present to his mind, he 
saw in them the fulfilment of the Prophet's words. 
A remarkable parallel to the text thus interpreted 
is found in Hos. ix. 7. (v.) The history of heathen 
oracles presents, it need hardly be said, examples of 
the orgiastic state, in which the wisest of Greek 
thinkers recognised the lower type of inspiration. 
(vi.) More distinct parallels are found in the ac- 
counts of the wilder, more excited sects which 
have, from time to time, appeared in the history 
of Christendom. (vii.) The history of the French 
. prophets at the commencement of the 18th century 
presents some facts of special interest. What is 
specially noticeable is, that the gift of tongues was 
claimed by them. It is remarkable that a strange 
Revivalist movement was spreading, nearly at the 
same time, through Silesia, the chief feature of 
which was that boys and girls of tender age were 
almost the only subjects of it, and that they too 
spoke and prayed with a wonderful power. (viii) 
The so-called Unknown Tongues, which manifested 
themselves first in the west of Scotland, and after- 
wards in the Caledonian Church in Regent Square, 
present a more striking phenomenon, and the data 
for judging of its nature are more copious. Here, 
more than in most other cases, there were the con- 
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ditions of long, eager expectation, fixed brooding 
over one central thought, the mind strained to a 
preternatural tension. Suddenly, now from one, 
now from another, chiefly from women, devout but 
illiterate, mysterious sounds were heard, The man 
over whom they exercised so strange a power, has left 
on record his testimony, that to him they seemed to 
embody a more than earthly music, leading to the 
belief that the “tongues” of the Apostolic age had 
been as the archetypal melody of which all the 
Church’s chants and hymns were but faint, pror 
echoes, To those who were without, on the other 
hand, they seemed but an unintelligible gibberish, the 
yells and groans of madmen. The speaker was com- 
monly unable to interpret what he uttered. (ix.) In 
certain exceptional states of mind and body the powers 
of memory are known to receive a wonderful and 
abnormal strength. In the delirium of fever, in the 
ecstasy of a trance, men speak in their old age late 
guages which they have never heard or spoken since 
their earliest youth. In all such cases the marvellous 
power is the accompaniment of disease,-IX. These 
phenomena have been brought together in order that 
we may see how far they resemble, how far they differ 
from, those which we have seen reason to believe cou 
stituted the outward signs of the Gift of Tongues. 
Whatever resemblances there may be, the points 
difference are yet greater. The phenomena which 
have been described are, with hardly an exception, 
morbid; the precursors or the consequences of 
clearly recognisable disease. ‘The Gift of Tongues 
was bestowed on men in full vigour and activity, 
preceded by no frenzy, followed by no exhaustion. 
The gift of the day of Pentecost was the starting- 
point of the long history of the Church of Christ 
the witness, in its very form, of a universal family 
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assages in mdpyns occurs; 

haanenie with the view of that functionary the 
aga, whose duty would 
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and who, for the purpose 
would have the command 0 
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To'pheth, and once To'phet. It lay somewhere 
east or south-east of Jerusalem, for Jeremiah went 
out by the Sun-gate, or east-gate, to go to it (Jer. 
xix, 2). It was in ‘the Valley of the Son of 
Hinnom ” (vii. 31), which is “ by the entry of the 
east gate” (xix. 2), Thus it was not identical with 
Hinnom. It seems also to have been part of the 
king’s gardens, and watered by Siloam, perhaps a 
Jittle to the south of the present Pirket el-Hamra. 
The name Tophet occurs only in the Old Testament 
(2 K. xxiii. 10; Is, xxx. 33; Jer. vii. 31, 32, 
xix. 6, 11, 12, 13, 14). The New does not refer 
to it, nor the Apocrypha. Jerome is the first who 
notices it; but we can see that by his time the 
name had disappeared. Hinnom by old writers, 
western and eastern, is always placed east of the 
city, and corresponds to what we call the ‘“ Mouth 
ot the Tyropoecn.” Tophet has been variously 
translated. Jerome says latitudo; others garden ; 
others drum; others place of burning or burying ; 
others abomination. The moet natural seems that 
suggested by the occurrence of the word in two con- 
secutive verses, in the one of which it is a tabreé, 
and in the other Tuphet (Is, xxx. 32, 33). ‘The 
Hebrew words are nearly identical; and Tophet 
was probably the king’s “music-grove’’ or garden, 
denoting originally nothing evil or hateful. Cer- 
tainly there is no proof that it took its name from 
the drums beaten to drown the cries of the burning 
victims that through the fire to Molech. 
Afterwards it was defiled by idols, and polluted by 
the sacrifices of Baal and the fires of Molech. Then 
it became the place of abomination, the very gate 
or pit of hell, The pious kings defiled it, and 
threw down its altars and high places, pouring into 
it all the filth of the city, till it became the ‘“ab- 
horrence” of Jerusalem. 

Tor'mah occurs only in the margin of Judg. ix. 
31. By a few commentators it has been conjec- 
tured that the word was originally the same with 
ARUMAH in ver. 41, 


Tortoise (Heb. tsdb). The ¢sdb occurs only in 


Lev. xi. 29, as the name of some unclean animal. 
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Prammosuures Scincua 


Bochart with much reason refers the Heb. term to 
the kindred Arabic dhad, “a large kind of lizard,” 
which, from the description of it as given by Damir, 
appears to be the Psammosaurus Scincus or Monitor 
terrestris of Cuvier, 

Con. D. B, 
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P Toii. Tor, king of Hamath (1 Chr, xviii. 
9, 10). 

Tower. Watch-towers or fortified posts in 
frontier or exposed situations are mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, as the tower of Edar, &c. (Gen. xxxv. 21; 
Mic. iv. 8; Is. xxi. 5, 8, 11, be), the tower of 
Lebanon( 2 Sam. viii. 6). Remains of such fortific- 
ations may still be seen, which probably have suc- 
ceeded to more ancient structures built in the same 
places for like purposes. Besides these military 
structures, we read in Scripture of towers built in 
vineyards as an almost necessary appendage to 
them (Is. v. 2; Matt. xxi. 33; Mark xii. 1). Such 
towers are still in use in Palestine in vineyards, 
especially near Hebron, and are used as lodges for 
the keepers of the vineyards. 

Town-clerk. The title ascribed in our Version 
to the magistrate at Ephesus who appeased the mob 
in the theatre at the time of the tumult excited by 
Demetrius and his fellow-craftsmen (Acts xix. 35). 
The original service of this class of men, was to 
record the laws and decrees of the state, and to read - 
them in public. “On the subjugation of Asin by 
the Romans,” says Baumstark, “‘ ypaymare?s were 
appointed there in the character of governors of 
single cities and districts, who even placed their 
names on the coins of their cities, caused the vear to 
be named from them, and sometimes were allowed 
to assume the dignity, or at least the name, of ’Ap- 
xsepeds.” 

Trachoni'tis. This place is mentioned ouly once 
in the Bible (Luke iii. 1). Zrachonitis is, in all 
probability the Greek equivalent for the Aramaic 
Argob. From Josephus we gather that it lay south 
of Damascus, and east of Gaulanitis, and that it 
bordered on Auranitis and Batanaea. From Ptolemy 
we learn that it bordered on Batanaea, near the 
town of Saccaea. In the Jerusalem Gemarn it is 
made to extend as far south as Bostra. From these 
data we have no difficulty in fixing the position of 
Trachonitis. It included the whole of the modern 
province called e/-Lejah, with a section of the plain 
southward, and also a part of the western declivities 
of Jebel Hauvén. This may explain Strabo’s two 
Trachons. The Lejah is bounded on the east by 
the mountains of Batanaea (now Jebel Hauran), 
on whuse slopes are the ruins of Saccaea and Kenath ; 
on the south by Auranitis (now Hauran), in which 
are the extensive ruins of Bostra; on the west by 
Gaulanitis (now Jaulfin); and on the north by 
Ituraea (now Jeddr) and Damascus, 

Trance. (1.) In the only passage (Num. xxiv. 
4, 16) in which this word occurs in the English of 
the O. T. there is, as the italics show, no correspond- 
ing word in Hebrew. Inthe N.T. we meet with the 
word three times (Acts x. 10, xi. 5, xxii, 17), the 


| Vulgate giving “exceseus” in the two former, 


“stupor mentis” in the latter. The meaning of 
the Greek and Latin words is obvious enongh. The 


+ xoraots is the state in which a man has passed 
=| out of the usual order of his life, beyond the usual 


limits of consciousness and volition. ‘‘ Excessus,” 
in like manner, became, in ecclesiastical writers, a 
synonyme for the condition of seeming death to the 
outer world, which we speak of as a trance. The 
history of the English word presents an interesting 
parallel, (2.) Used as the word is by Luke, “ the 
physician,” and, in this special sense, by him only, 
in the N. T., it would be interesting to inquire 
what precise meaning it had in the medical termin- 
ology of the time. From the time of ey) aa 
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who uses it to describe the loss of conscious percep- 


tion, it had probably borne the connotation which 
it has had, with shades of meaning for good or evil, 


ever since. (3.) We may compare with these state- 
ments the more precise definitions of modern me- 
There the ecstatic state appears as 


dical science. 
one form of catalepsy. In catalepsy pure and simple, 
there is ‘‘a sudden suspension of thought, of sensi- 
bility, of voluntary motion.” In the ecstatic form 


of catalepsy, on the other hand, ‘ the patient is lost 
to all external impressions, but wrapt and absorbed 
in some object of the imagination.” There is, for 


the most part, a high degree of mental excitement. 
The patient utters the most enthusiastic and fervid 


expressions or the most earnest warnings. The cha- 
racter of the whole frame is that of intense contem- 
The causes of this state are to 


plative excitement. 
be traced commonly to strong religious impressions. 
(4.) Whatever explanation may be given of it, it is 


true of many, if not of most, of those who have 


left the stamp of their own character on the reli- 
gious history of mankind. that they have been liable 


to pass at times into this abnormal state. The 


union of intense feeling, strong volition, long-con- 
tinued thought ‘the conditions of all wide and 
lasting influence), aided in many cases by the with- 
drawal from the Jower life of the support which is 
needed to maintain a healthy equilibrium, appears 
to have been more than the “earthen vessel” will 


bear. The words which speak of “an ecstasy of 


adoration” are often literally true. (5.) We are 


now able to take a tiue estimate of the trances of 


Biblical history. As in other things, so also here, 
the phenomena are common to higher and lower, 
to true and false systems. We may not point to 
trances and ecstasies as proofs of a true Revelation, 
but still less may we think of them as at all incon- 
sistent with it. Thus, though we have not the 
word, we have the thing in the “deep sleep,” 
the * horror of great darkness,” that fell on Abra- 
ham (Gen. xv. 12). Balaam, as if overcome by 
the constraining power of a Spirit mightier than his 
own, “sees the vision of God, falling, but with 
opened eyes ” (Num. xxiv. 4). Saul, in like manner, 
when the wild chant of the prophets stirred the old 
depths of feeling, himself also ‘prophesied ”’ and 
“ fell down” (most, if not all, of his kingly cloth- 
ing being thrown off in the ecstasy of the moment) 
“all that day and all that night” (1 Sam. xix, 24). 
Something there was in Jeremiah that made men 
say of him that he was as one that “is mad and 
maketh himself a prophet” (Jer. xxix. 26). In 
Ezekiel the phenomena appear in more wonderful 
and awful forms (Ez. iii, 15). (6.) As other 
elements and forms of the prophetic work were re- 
vived in “ the Apostles and Prophets” of the N.T., 
so also was this, Though different in form, it 
belongs to the same class of phenomena as the GiFT 
OF TONGUES, and is connected with “ visions and 
revelations of the Lord.” In some cases, indeed, 
it is the chosen channel for such revelations (Acts 
x., xi., xxii. 17-21), Wisely for the most part did 
the Apostle draw a veil over these more myste- 
rious experiences (2 Cor. xii. 1-4). 

Trespase-offering. [SIN-OFFERING. | 

Trial, Information on the subject of trials under 
the Jewish law will be found in the articles on 
JUDGES and SANHEDRIM, and also in JESUS 
Curist. A few remarks, however, may here be 
added on Judicial proceedings mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. especially such as were conducted before 
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foreigners, (1.) The trial of our Lord before Pilate 
was, in a legal sense, a trial for the offence lucrze 
majestatis; one which would be punishable with 
death (Luke xxiii. 2, 38 ; John sux, 12, 15). (2) : 
The trials of the Apostles, of St. Stephen, and of 
St. Paul before the high-priest, were conducted 
according to Jewish rules (Acts iv., v. 27, vi. 12, 
xxii, 30, xxiii. 1). (3.) The trial, if it may be 
called, of St. Paul and Silas at Philippi, was held 
before the duumviri, or, as they are called etpe- 
trol, praetors, on the charge of innovation in 
religion—a crime punishable with banishment or 
death (Acts xvi. 19, 22). (4.) The interrupted 
trial of St. Paul before the pro-consul Gallic, 
was an attempt made by the Jews to establish 
a charge of the same kind (Acts xvii. 12-17). 
(5.) The trials of St. Paul at Caesaren (Acta s1iv., 
xxv., xxvi.) were conducted according to Roman 
rules of judicature, (a.) In the first of thes, 
before Felix, we observe the employment, by the 
plaintiffs, of a Roman advocate to plead in Latin, 
(b.) The postponement of the trial after St. Pacl's 
reply. (c.) The free custody in which the accused 
was kept, pending the decision of the judge (Acts 
xxiy. 23-26), The second formal trial (Acts nv. 
7, 8) presents two new features: (4.) the appeal, ap- 
pellatio or provocatio, to Caesar, by St. Paul ssa 
Roman citizen. The effect of the appeal was to 
remove the case at once to the jurisdiction of the 
emperor. (b.) The conference of the procurator 
with “the council ” (Acts xxv. 12), the asesors, 
who gat on the bench with the praetor as consiliail 
But the expression may denote the deputies from 
the Sanhedrim. (6.) We have, lastly, the mention 
(Acts xix. 38) of a judicial assembly which held its 
session at. Ephesus. 

Tribute ‘Matt, xvii, 24, 25). (1.) The chil 
Biblical facts connected with the payment of rss 
have been ‘already given under TAXES. A 5 
remain to be added in connexion with the wo 
which in the above passage is thus rendered, ont 
curately enough, in the A. V. The payment 
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was sequestra 
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doubt, the true one. To suppose with C i in 
Augustine, Maldonatus, and others, that! 
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stated, was of comparatively late origin. The 
question whether the cost of the morning and even- 
ing sacrifice ought to be defrayed by such a fixed 
compulsory payment, or left to the free-will offer- 
ings of the people, had been a contested point 
between the Pharisees and Sadducees, and the former 
had carried the day after a long struggle and debate, 
lasting from the Ist to the 8th day of Nisan. We 
have to remember this when we come to the nar- 
rative of St. Matthew. In a hundred different 
ways, the teaching of our Lord had been in direct 
antagonism to that of the Pharisees, The Sanhedrim, 
by making the Temple-offering a fixed annual tax, 
collecting it as men collected tribute to Caesar, 
were lowering, not raising the yeligious condition 
and character of the people. They were placing 
every Israelite on the footing of a *‘ stranger,” not 
on that of a “son.” In proportion to the degree in 
which any man could claim the title of a Son of 
God, in that proportion was he “ free” fiom this 
forced exaction, (4.) The interpretation which has 
now been given leads us to see, in these words, a 
precept as wide and far-reaching as the vet more me- 
morable one, “* Render unto Caesar the things that be 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things that be God's,” 

Tribute-money. (Taxes; TRIBUTE. ] 

Trip'olis. The Greek name of a city of great 
commercial importance, which served at one time 
as a point of federal union for Aradus, Sidon, and 
Tyre, What its Phoenician name was is unknown ; 
but it seems not impossible that it was Kadytis, 
and that this was really the place captured by Neco 
of which Herodotus speaks. It was at Tripolis 
that, in the year 351 8B.c., the plan was concocted 
for the simultaneous revolt of the Phoenician cities 
and the Persian dependencies in Cyprus against the 
Persian king Ochus. The destruction of Tyre by 
Alexander, like that of Sidon by Ochus, would 
naturally tend rather to increase than diminish the 
importance of Tripolis as a commercial port. When 
Demetrius Soter, the son of Seleucus, succeeded in 
wresting Syria from the young son of Antiochus 
(B.c, 161), he landed there and made the place the 
base of his operations, It is this circumstance to 
which allusion is made in the only passage in which 
Tripolis is mentioned in the Bible (2 Macc. xiv. 1). 
The prosperity of the city, so far as appears, con- 
tinued down to the middle of the 6th century of the 
Christian era, The possession of a good harbour in 
so important a point for land-traffic, doubtless com- 
bined with the richness of the neighbouring moun- 
tains in determining the original choice of the site, 
which seems to have been a factory for the pur- 
poses of trade established by the three great Phoe- 
nician cities, Each of these held a portion of Tri- 
poiis surrounded by a fortitied wall, like the Western 
nations at the Chinese ports. The ancient Tripolis 
was finally destroyed by the Sultan E] Mansour in 
the year 1289 a.p.; and the modem Tarablous is 
situated a couple of miles distant to the east, and is 
no longer a port. Zi Myna, which is perhaps on 
the site of the ancient Tripolis, is a small fishing 
village. 

Tro‘as, The city from which St. Paul first 
sailed, in consequence of a divine intimation, to 
carry the Gospel from Asia to Europe (Acts xvi. 
8,11). It is mentioned on other occasions (Acts 
xx. 5, 6; 2 Cor. ii. 12, 13; 2 Tim. iv. 13) and 
deserves the careful attention of the student of the 
New Testament, The full name of the city was 
Alexandreia Troas (Liv. xxxv. 42), and sometimes 
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it was called simply Alexandreia, as by Pliny and 
Strabo, sometimes simply Troas. The former part 
of the name indicates the period at which it was 
founded. It was first built by Antigonus, under 
the name of Antigoneia Troas, and peopled with 
the inhabitants of some neighbouring cities. After- 
wards it was embellished by Lysimachus, and named 
Alexandreia Troas. Its situation was on the coast 
of Mysta, opposite the S.E. extremity of the island 
of Tenedos. Under the Romans it was one of the 
most important towns of the province of Asia. In 
the time of St. Paul, Alexandreia Troas was a co- 
lonia with the Jus Italicum. The modern name is 
Eski-Stamboul, The ruins at £ski-Stamboul are 
considerable. The walls, which may represent the 
extent of the city in the Apostle’s time, enclose a 
rectangular space, extending above a mile from east 
to west, and nearly a mile from north to south. 
That which possesses most interest for us is the 
harbour, which is still distinctly traceable in a basin 
about 400 feet long and 200 broad. 

Trogyl'lium {see Samos]. Samos is exactly 
opposite the rocky extremity of the ridge of Mycale, 
which is called TporyAAtov in the N. T. (Acts xx. 
15) and by Ptolemy (v. 2). It is interesting to 
observe that a little to the east of the extreme point 
there is an anchorage, which is still called St. Paul's 
Port. 

Troop, Band. These words are employed to re- 
present the Hebrew word géddd, which has inva- 
riably the force of an irregular force, gathered witts 
the object of marauding and plunder. 

Troph'imus. One of the companions of St. Paul. 
From Acts xx. 4 we learn that Tychicus, like 
Trophimus, was a native of Asta, and that the two 
were among those companions who travelled with 
the Apostle in the course of the third missionary 
journey, and during part of the route which he 
took in returning from Macedonia towards Syria. 
Both he and Tychicus accompanied St. Panl from 
Macedonia as far as Asia, but Tychicus seems 
to have remained there, while Trophimus pro- 
ceeded with the Apostle to Jerusalem.: There he 
was the innocent cause of the tumult in which 
St. Paul was apprehended (Acts xxi, 27-29). From 
this passage we learn two new facts, viz, that 
Trophimus was a Gentile, and that he was a native 
of EpnHesus. A considerable interval now elapses, 
during which we have no trace of either Tychicus 
or Trophimus; but in the last letter written by St. 
Paul, shortly before his martyrdom, from Rome, 
he mentions them both (2 Tim. iv. 12, 20). From 
the last of the phrases we gather simply that the 
Apostle had no long time before been in the Levant, 
that Trophimus had been with him, and that he 
had been left in infirm health at Miletus. Trophimus 
was probably one of the two brethren who, with 
T1TUS, conveyed the 2nd Epistle to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. viii, 16-24). 

Trumpet. (Corner. ] 

Trumpete, Feast of (Num. xxix. 1; Lev. xxiii. 
24), the feast of the new moon, which fell on the 
first of Tizri. It differed from the ordinary festivals 
of the new moon in several important particulars. 
It was one of the seven days of Holy Convocation. 
Instead of the mere blowing of the trumpets of the 
Temple at the time of the offering of the sacrifices, 
it was ‘a day of blowing of trumpets.” In _addi- 
tion to the daily sacrifices and the eleven victims 
offered on the first of every month, there were 
offered a young bullock, a ram, and seven lambs of 
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the first year, with the accustomed meat offerings, 
and a kid for a sin offering (Num. xxix. 1-6), The 
regular monthly offering was thus repeated, with 


the exception of the young bullock. It has been con- 


jectured that Ps, Ixxxi., one of the songs of Asaph, 
was composed expressly for the Feast of Trumpets. 
The Psalin is used in the service for the day by the 
modern Jews. Various meanings have been nssigned 
to the Feast of Trumpets. Maimonides considered 
that its purpose was to awaken the people from 
their spiritual slumber to prepare for the solemn 
- humiliation of the Day of Atonement, whicb fol- 
lowed it within ten days (comp. Joel ii. 15). Some 
have supposed that it was intended to introduce the 
seventh or Sabbatical month of the year. Philo 
and some early Christian writers regarded it as a 
memorial of the giving of the Law on Sinai. But 


there seems to be no sufficient reason to call in| 


question the common opinion of Jews and Chris- 
tians, that it was the festival of the New Year's 
Day of the civil year, the first of Tizri, the month 
which commenced the Sabbatical year and the year 
of Jubilee. ; 

Tryphe'na and Trypho'sa. Two Christian wo- 
men at Kome, enumerated in the conclusion of St. 
Paul’s letter (Rom. xvi. ea They may have 
been sisters, but it is more likely that they were 
fellow-deaconesses. We know nothing more of these 
two sister-workers of the Apostolic time. It is an 
interesting fact that the columbaria of “Caesar's 
household” in the Vigna Codini, near Porta S. 
Sebastiano, contain the name Trvphena, 

Try'phon. <A usurper of the Syrian throne. 
His proper name was Diodotus, and the surname 
Tryphon was given to him, or, according to Appian, 
adopted by him, after his accession to power. He 
was a native of Cariana. In the time of Alexander 
Balas he was attached to the court ; but towards the 
close of his reign he seems to have joined in the con- 
spiracy which was set on foot to transfer the crown 
of Syria to Ptol. Philometor (1 Macc. xi. 13). 
After the death of Alexander Balas he took ad- 
vantage of the unpopularity of Demetrius II. to put 
forward the claims of Antiochus VI., the young son 
of Alexander (1 Macc. xi. 39; B.c. 145), After a 
time he obtained the support of Jonathan, and the 
young king was crowned (B.C. 144). Tryphon, 
however, soon revealed his real designs on the king- 
dom, and, fearing the opposition of Jonathan, he 
gained possession of his person by treachery (1 Mace. 
xii. 39-50), and after a short time put him to 
death (1 Macc. xiii. 23). As the way seemed now 
clear, he murdered Antiochus and seized the su- 
preme power (1 Macc. xiii. 31, 32). Demetrius 
was preparing an expedition against him (B.c. 141), 
when he was taken prisoner (1 Mace. xiv. 1-3), 
and Tryphon retained the throne till Antiochus VII., 
the brother of Demetrius, drove him to Dora, from 
which he escaped to Orthosia (1 Macc. xv. 10-14, 
37-39; B.c. 139), Not long afterwards, being 
hard pressed by Antiochus, he committed suicide, 
or, according to other accounts, was put to death 
by Antiochus. Josephus adds that he was killed 
at Apamea, the place which he made his head- 
quarters. 

Trypho‘sa, [TryPHENA and TRYPROSA.] 
é Tu'bal. in the ancient ethnological tables of 

enesis and 1 Chr., Tubal is reckoned with Javan 
ay Meshech among the sons of Japheth (Gen. x. 
ny 1 Chr, i. 5). The three are again associated in 
¢ enumeration of the sources of the wealth of Tyre 
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(Ez. xxvii. 13). Tubal and Javan (Is. lsvi. 19), 
Meshech and Tubal (Ez. xxxii. 26, xxxviii. 2, 3, 
xxxix, 1), are nations of the north (Ez. xxxviii. 15, 
xxxix. 2), Josephus identifies the descendants of 
Tubal with the Iberians, that is—not, as Jerome 
would understand it, Spaniards, but——the inhabit- 
ants of a tract of country, between the Caspian and 
Euxine Seas, which nearly corresponded to the mo- 
dern Georgia. This approximates to the view of 
Bochart, who makes the Moschi and Tibareni re 
present Meshech and Tubal. The Moschi and Tike 
yeni, moreover, are constantly associated, under the 
names of Dfuskai and Tuplat, in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions. In the time of Sargon, sccording to 
the inscriptions, Ambris, the son of Khuliya, was 
hereditary chief of Tubal (the southern slopes of 
Taurus). In former times the Tibareni were pr 
bably more important, and the Moschi and Tibareni, 
Meshech and Tubal, may have been names by which 
powerful hordes of Scythians were known to the 
Hebrews. But in history we only hear of then s 
pushed to the furthest limits of their ancient settle 
ments, and occupying merely a strip of coast along 
the Euxine. The exact limits of the temtory of 
the Tibareni are extremely difficult to determine 
Professor Rawlinson conjectures that the Tibiren! 
occupied the coast between Cape Yasoun (Jaso- 
nium) and the River Melanthius (Melet Irmah), 
but if we follow Xenophon, we must place Boos a 
their western boundary, one day's march from Co- 
tyora, and their eastern limit must be sought some 
10 miles east of the Melet Irmak, perhaps not far 
from the modern Aptar, which is 3h hours fro 
that river. In the time of Xenophon the Tibarens 
were an independent tribe. Long before ces! 
were subject to a number of petty chiefs, wh 
was a principal element of their weakness, and - 
dered their subjugation by Assyria more easy. 2 
Arabic Version of Gen. x. 2 gives Chorasen 
China for Meshech and Tubal; in Eusebius (+ 
Bochart) they ave Illyria and Thessaly. | 
Tu’bal-Ca'in. The son of Lamech the Cini 
by his wife Zillah (Gen. iv. 22), Heis called “a 
furbisher of every cutting irgnnait ia tae 
iron.’ The Jewish legend o i sin ob oi 
says the story as told by Rashi, “ and Tubaltam 
was leading him; and he saw Cain, and be a 
to him like a wild beast, ; 
draw his bow, and he slew him. And ¥ 
knew that it was Cain his ancestor as 
hands together and struck his son between 
he slew him, and his wives withdraw paar : 
he conciliates them.” In this story Tuba “ithe 
the “ young man” of the song. The derivation 
name is extremely pee cel 
Cain with Vulcan, Gesenius p! 
it a hybrid word, compounded of the Pers late 
iron slag, or scoria, and the Arab. va 
but this etymology is more than doub Pape Mat. 
Tubie'ni ‘The ‘“ Jews called Tubien! i 
xii, 17) were doubtless the same who ue ageres 
mentioned as living in the towns of Toubion, 
again is probably the same with the Tos 
phone i ; 
Turpentine- occurs 0 
ay : éppivOos 0 
16). The repéBivGos or 7 pu thetree, com 
some wy iters 
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TURTLE, TORTLE-DOVE 


tree in Palestine as some of the oaks, occasionally 
grows to a large size. It belongs to the Nat. Order 
Anacardiaceae, the plants of which order generally 
contain resinous secretions, 

Turtle, Turtle-dove (Heb. tér). The name is 
phonetic, evidently derived from the plaintive cooing 
of the bird. The turtle-dove occurs first in Serip- 
ture in Gen, xv. 9. During the early period of 
Jewish history, there is no evidence of any other 
bird except the pigeon having been domesticated, 
and up to the time of Solomon, who may, with the 
peacock, have introduced other gailinaceous birds 
trom India, it was probably the only poultry known | 
to the Israelites. It is not improbable that the 
palm-dove (Turtur aegyptiacus, Temm.) may in 
some measure have supplied the sacrifices in the 
wilderness, for it is found in amazing numbers 
wherever the palm-tree occurs, whether wild or 
cultivated. From its habit of pairing for life, and 
its fidelity for its mate, it was a symbol of purity 
and an appropriate offering. ‘The regular migra- 
tion of the turtle-dove and its return in spring are 
alluded to in Jer, viii. 7, and Cant. ii, 11, 12. It 
is from its plaintive note doubtle-s that David in 
Ps. Ixxiv. 19, pouring forth his lament to God, 
compares himself to a turtle-dove, In Palestine, 
besides the rock-dove (Columba livia, L.), very 
common on all the rocky parts of the coast and in 
the inland ravines, the ringdove (Colunba palum- 
bis, L.) frequents all the wooded districts of the | 
country. The stock-dove (Columba aenas, L.) is | 
as generally, but more sparingly distributed. An- 
other species, allied either to this or to Columba 
livia, has been observed in the valley of the Jordan, 
perhaps Col, leuconota, Vig. The turtie-dove ( Tur 
tur auritus, L.) is most abundant, and in the valley | 
of the Jordan, an allied species, the palm-dove, or | 
Kgvptian turtle (Zurtur aegyptiacus, Temm.), is | 
by no means uncommon, 











Turtur aegyptircus, 


_Ty'chieus, A companion of St. Paul on some of 
his Journeys, and one of his fellow-labourers in the 
work of the Gospel. He is mentioned in five se- 
parate books of the New Testament, and in four 


' carrving of the first Epistle. 


, south, 
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cases explicitly, in the fifth very probably, he is 
connected with the district of Asia, (1) In Acts 
xx. 4 he is expressly called (with Trovhimus) 
’"Aciavés: but while Trophimus went with St. Paul 
to Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 29), Tychicus was left 
behind in Asia, probably at Miletus (Acts xx. 15, 
38). (2) How Tychicus was employed ia the in- 
terval before St. Paul’s first imprisonment we can- 
not tell: but in that imprisonment he was with 
the Apostle again, as we see from Col. iv. 7, 8. 
Together with Onesimus, he was doubtless the 
bearer both of this letter and the following as well 
to Philemon, (3) The language concerning Ty- 
chicus in Eph, vi. 21, 22, is very similar, though 
not exactly in the same words. (4) The next refer- 


ences are in the Pastoral Epistles, the first in chro- 


nological order being Tit. iii. 12. Here St. Fanl 
(writing possibly from Ephesus) says that it is pro- 
bable he may send Tychicus to Crete, about the 
time when he himself goes to Nicopolis. (5) Iu 
2 Tim. iv. 12 (written at Rome during the second 
imprisonment) he says, “I am herewith sending 
Tychicus to Ephesus.” Bp, Ellicott suggests that 
this mission may have been connected with the 
There is much pro- 
bability in the conjecture that Tychicus was one of 
the two “brethren”? (Trophimus being the other’ 
who were associated with Titus (2 Cor, vili, 16-24, 
in conducting the business of the collection for thr 
poor Christians in Judaea, 

Tyrannus. The name of a man in whose school 
or place of audience Paul taught the Gospel for two 
years, during his sojourn at Ephesus (see Acts 
xix. 9). The presumption is that Tyrannus himself 
was a Greek, and a public teacher of philosophy or 
rhetoric, Meyer is disposed to consider that Ty- 
vannus was a Jewish rabbi. 

Tyre. A celebrated commercial city of antiquity, 
situated in Phoenicia, on the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea, in latitude 33°17’ N. Its He 
brew name “Tzor” signifies a rock; which well 
agrees with the site of Sir, the modern town, ou 
a rocky peninsula, formerly an island. PALAE- 
tyKUs, or Old Tyre. There is no doubt that, pre- 
vious to the siege of the city by Alexander the 
Great, Tyre was situated on an island ; but, accorde 
ing to the tradition of the inhabitants, if we may 
believe Justin (xi, 10), there was a city on the 
mainland before there was a city on the island ; and 
the tradition receives some colour trom the name of 
Palaetyrus, or Old Ty:e, which was borne in Greek 
times by a city on the continent, 30 stadia to the 
“But a difficulty arises in supposing that 
Palaetyrus was built betore Tyre, as the word Tyre 
evidently means ‘a rock,” and few persons who 
have visited the site of Palaetyrus can seriously 
suppose that any rock on the surface there can have 
given rise to the name. To escape this difficulty, 
Hengstenberg makes the suggestion that Palaetyrus 
meant Tyre that formerly existed; and that the 
naine was introduced after the destruction of the 
greater part of it by Nebuchadnezzar, to distinguish 
it from that part of Tyre which continued to be in 
existence. Movers suggests that the original inha- 
bitants of the city on the mainland possessed the 
island as part of their territory, and named their 
city from the characteristic features of the island, 
though the island itself was not then inhabited. 
This explanation is possible ; but other explanations 
are equally possible. It is important, however, to 
bear in mind that this question regarding Palaetrrus 
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carried its inhabitants into captivity, he tamed his 
arms against the Phoenician cities, At this time, 
Tyre had reached a high point of prosperity. Shal- 
maneser seems to have taken advantage of a revolt 
of the Cyprians; and what ensued is thus related 
by Menander, who translated the archives of Tyre 
into the Greek language: ‘Elulaeus reigned 36 
years (over Tyre), This king, upon the revolt of 
the Kittaeans (Cyprians), sailed with a fleet against 
them, and reduced them to submission, On the 
other hand, the king of the Assyrians attackel n 
war the whole of Phoenicia, but soon made peace 
with all, and turned back. On this Sidon and Ace 
(i. e. Akk6 or Acre) and Palaetyrus revolted from 
the Tyrians, with many other cities which delivered 
themselves up to the king of Assyria. Accordingly 
when the Tyrians would not submit to him, the 
king returned and fell upon them again, the Phoe- 
nicians having furnished him with 60 sh’ps and 
800 rowers. Against these the Tyrians sailed with 
12 ships, and, dispersing the fleet opposed to them, 
they took tive hundred men prisoners. The reputa- 
tion of all the citizens in Tyre was hence increased, 
Upon this the king of the Assyrians, moving off bis 
army, placed guards at their river and aqueducts ta 
prevent the Tyrians from drawing water. This con- 
tinued for five years, and still the Tyrians held out, 
supplying themselves with water fiom wells.” It 
is in reference to this siege that the prophecy against 
Tyre in Isaiah, chap. xxiii., was uttered. After the 
siege of Tyre by Shalmaneser (which must bare 
taken place not long after 721 B.C.), Tyre remained 
a powerful state with its own kings (Jer. xxv, 22, 
xxvii, 3; Ez. xxviii. 2-12), remarkable for its 
wealth, with territory on the mainland, and pro 
tected by strong fortifientions (Ez. xxviii. 5, 20. 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, xxvii. 115 Zech. ix. 3). Our know- 
ledge of its condition thenceforward until the siege 
by Nebuchadnezzar depends entirely 00 ae 
notices of it by the Hebrew prophets ; but some the 
these notices are singularly full, and especially, 
twenty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel furnishes us, 00 
some points, with details such as have scarcely come 
down to us respecting any one aly of cath 
excepting Rome and Athens. One point espe J 
arrests the attention, - tis - he 
daughter Carthage, employed ™ 

(Ea. xxvii. 10, fn). Independently, sai of 
this fact respecting Tyrian mercenary ae 
Ezekiel gives interesting details respecting jae 
of Tyre. It appears that its gold came se 
by the Persian Gulf (v. 22), just as 0 on On 
Solomon it came from Arabia by the vind 
the other hand, the silver, iron, lead, 80 
Tyre came from a very different quar re 
world, viz. from the South of Spaia, Ww ee 
Phoenicians had established a 1 
Tarshish, or Tartessus. coppers 

have presumed that it was obtained from the 
luable mines in Cyprus; but it is mention 


is merely archaeological, and that nothing in Biblical 
history is affected by it. Nebuchadnezzar neces- 
sarily besieged the portion of the city on the main- 
land, as he had no vessels with which to attack the 
island ; but it is reasonably certain that, in the time 
of Isaiah and Ezekiel, the heart or core of the city 
was on the island, Whether built before or later 
-than Palaetyrus, the renowned city of Tyre, though 
it laid claims toa very high antiquity (Is. xxiii.’7), is 
not mentioned either in the Iliad or in the Odyssey. 
The tribe of Canaanites which inhabited the small 
tract of country which may be called Phoenicia 
Proper was known by the generic name of Sidonians 
(Judg. xviii. 7; Is. xxiii. 2, 4,12; Josh. xiii. 6; 
Ez. xxxii. 30); and this name undoubtedly included 
Tyrians, the inhabitants being of the same race, 
and the two cities being less than 20 English miles 
distant from each other. In the Bible, Tyre is 
named for the first time in the Book of Joshua (xix. 
29), where it is adverted to as a fortified city (in 
the A. V. “the strong city’), in reference to the 
boundaries of the tribe of Asher. The Israelites 
dwelt among the Sidonians or Phoenicians, who 
were inhabitants of the land (Judg. i. 31, 82), and 
never seem to have had any war with that intelli- 
gent race. Subsequently, in a passage of Samuel 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 7), it is stated that the enumerators 
of the census in the reign of David went in pur- 
suance of their mission to Tyre, amongst other 
cities, which must be understood as implying, not 
that Tyre was subject to David's authority, but 
merely that a census was thus taken of the Jews 
resident there. But the first passages in the Hebrew 
historical writings, or in ancient history generally, 
which afford glimpses of the actual condition of 
Tyre, are in the Book of Samuel (2 Sam. v. 11), 
in connection with Hiram king of Tyre sending 
cedar-woot and workmen to David, for building 
him a palace; and subsequently in the Book of 
Kings, in connection with the building of Solomon's 
temple. One point at this period is particularly 
worthy of attention. In contradistinction from all 
the other most celebrated independent commercial 
cities out of Phoenicia in the ancient and modern 
world, Tyre was a monarchy and not a republic. 
Another point is the skill in the mechanical arts 
which seems to have been already attained by the 
Tyrians. It is evident that under Solomon there 
was a close alliance between the Hebrews and the 
Tyrians, Hiram supplied Solomon with cedar- 
wood, precious metals, and workmen, and gave him 
sailors for the voyage to Ophir and India, while on 
the other hand Solomon gave Hiram supplies of 
corn and oil, ceded to him some cities, and permitted 
him to make use of some havens on the Red Sea 
(1 K. ix. 11-14, 26-28, x. 22). These friendly re- 
lations survived for a time the disastrous secession 
of the Ten Tribes, and a century later Ahab married 
a daughter of Ethbaal, king of the Sidonians (1 K. 
xvi, 31), who, according to Menander, was daughter 













































of Ithobal, king of Tyre. When mercantile cupidity | in conjunction with Javan, Tubal, gon of the 
induced the Tyrians and the neighbouring Phoeni- | which points to the districts on the pean 


Black Sea, in the neighbourhood ja 
the southern line of the Caucasus, sane 
Black Sea and the Caspian. The ee 
Tyre was supplied with wheat was Fee 3 
likewise obtained from Palestine, ca weenie 
balm, but not wine apparently, 2° ah (Ge 
the abundance of grapes and wine pas 

xlix. 11). The wine was imported oT Beds 
and was called wine of elbon. 


cians to buy Hebrew captives from their enemies 
and to sell them as slaves to the Greeks and Edom- 
ites, there commenced denunciations, and, at first, 
threats of retaliation (Joel iii. 4-8 ; Amos i. 9, 10). 
But the likelihood of the denunciations being ful- 
filet first arose from the progressive conquests of 
e Assyrian monarchs, Accordingly, when Shal- 
et king of Assyria, had taken the city of 
aria, had conquered the kingdom of Israel and 
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Arabs supplied Tyre with lambs and rams and 
goats, Egypt furnished linen for sails, and the 
dyes from shell-fish were imported from the Pelo- 
ponnesus. Lastly, from Dedan in the Persian Gulf, 
horns of ivory and ebony were imported, which 
must originally have been obtained from India (Ez. 
xxvii. 10, 11, 22, 12, 13, 17, 18, 21,7, 15). In 
the midst of great prosperity and wealth, which 
was the natural result of such an extensive trade 
(Ez. xxviii. 4), Nebuchadnezzar, at the head of 
an army of the Chaldees, invaded Judaea, and cap- 
tured Jerusalem. As Tyre was so near to Jeru- 
salem, and as the conquerors were a fierce and 
formidable race (Hab. i. 6), it would naturally be 
suppesed that this event would have excited alarm 
and terror amongst the Tyrians. Instead of this, 
we may infer from Ezekiel’s statement (xxvi, 2) 
that their predominant feeling was one of exulta- 
tion. At first sight this appears strange and almost 
inconceivable ; but it is rendered intelligible by some 
previous events in Jewish history. Only 34 years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, commenced the 
celebrated Reformation of Josiah, B.C. 622. This 
momentous religious revolution (2 K. xxii., xxiii.) 
fully explains the exultation and malevolence of the 
Tyrians, In that Reformation, Josiah had heaped 
insults on the gods who were the objects of Tyrian 
veneration and love. Indeed, he seemed to have 
endeavoured to exterminate their religion (2 K. 
xxiii, 20). These acts must have been regarded 
by the Tyrians as a series of sacrilegious and abo- 
minable outrages ; and we can scarcely doubt that 
the death in battle of Josiah at Megiddo, and the 
subsequent destruction of the city and Temple of 
Jerusalem were hailed by them with triumphant 
joy as instances of divine retribution in human 
affairs. This joy, however, must soon have given 
way to other feelings, when Nebuchadnezzar in- 
vaded Phoenicia, and laid siege to Tyre. That siege 
lasted thirteen years, and it is still a disputed point 
whether Tyre was actually taken by Nebuchad- 
pezzar on this occasion. However this may be, it 
is probable that, on some terms or other, Tyre sub- 
mitted to the Chaldees. The rule of Nebuchad- 
nezzar over Tyre, though real, may have been light, 
and in the nature of an alliance, During the 
Persian domination the Tyrians were subject in 
name to the Persian king, and may have given 
him tribute. With the rest of Phoenicia, they had 
submitted to the Persians, without striking a blow. 
But their connexion with the Persian king was not 
slavish. They fought with Persia against Greece, 
and furnished vessels of war in the expedition of 
Xerxes. At this time Tyre seems to have been 
inferior in power to Sidon. Towards the close of 
the following century, B.c. 332, Tyre was assailed 
for the third time by a great conqueror ; and if 
gome uncertainty hangs over the siege by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the results of the siege by Alexander 
were clear and undeniable, At that time Tyre 
was situated on an island nearly half a mile from 
the mainland, it was completely surrounded by 
prodigious walls, the loftiest portion of which on 
the side fronting the mainland reached a height 
of not less than 150 feet ; and notwithstanding 
his persevering efforts, he could not have succeeded 
in his attempt, if the harbour of Tyre to the north 
had not been blockaded by the Cyprians, and that 
to the south by the Phoenicians, thus affording an 
opportunity to Alexander for uniting the island to 
the mainland by an enormous aititicial mole. The 


fortunes of the Seleucidae. 


mentaries on Ezekiel, comes 
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immediate results of the capture by Alexander were 
most disastrous to it, as its brave defenders were 
put to death ; and, in accordance with the barbarous 
policy of ancient times, 30,000 of its inhabitants, 
including slaves, free females and free children were 
sold as slaves. It gradually, however, recovered 
its prosperity through the immigration of fresh 
settlers, though its trade is said to have suffered by 


the vicinity and rivalry of Alexandria. Under the 
Macedonian successors of Alexander, it shared the 
Under the Romans, at 
first it continued to enjoy a kind of freedom, Sub- 
sequently, however, on the arrival of Augustus in 
the East, he is said to have deprived both Tyre and 


Sidon of their liberties for seditious conduct. Still 


the prosperity of Tyre in the time of Augustus was 
undeniably great. Strabo gives an account of it at 
that period (xvi. 2, 23), and speaks of the great 
wealth which it derived from the dyes of the cele- 
brated Tyrian purple, which, as is well known, 
were extracted from shell-fish found on the coast, 
belonging to a species of the genus Murex. The 
accounts of Strabo and Pliny have a peculiar in- 
terest in this respect, that they tend to convey an 
idea of what the city must have been, when visited 
by Christ (Matt. xv. 21; Mark vii. 24). It was 
perhaps more populous than Jerusalem, and if so, 
it was undoubtedly the largest city which he is 
known to have visited, From the time of Christ 


to the beginning of the 5th century, there is no 


reason to doubt that, as far as was compatible with 


the irreparable loss of independence, Tyre continued 
in uninterrupted prosperity. Jerome, in his Com- 
to the passage in which 
the prophet threatens Tyre with the approach of 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon (Ez. xxvi. 7) ; 
and he then, amongst other points, refers to the 
verse in which the prophet predicts of Tyre, “Thou 
shalt be built no more,” saying that this raises a 
question as to how a city can be said not to be 
built any more, which we see at the present day 
the most noble and the most beautiful city of Phoe- 
nicia. He afterwards, in his remarks on the 3rd 
verse of the 27th chapter, in which Tyre is called, 
‘6a merchant of the people for many isles,” says 
that this continues down to his time, 50 that com- 
mercial dealings of almost all nations are carried on 
in that city. Jerome's Commentaries on Ezekiel 
are supposed to have been written about the years 
411-414 A.D., so that his testimony respecting the 
prosperity of Tyre bears date almost precisely 8 
thousand years after the capture of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar, B.c. 588. As to the e in 
which Ezekiel states that Tyre shall be built no 
more, Jerome says the meaning is, that * Tyre will 
be no more the Queen of Nations, having its own 
king, as was the case under Hiram and other kings, 
but that it was destined to be always subject, either 
to the Chaldeans, or to the Macedonians, or to the 
Ptolemies, or at last to the Romans.” When Jerome 
spoke of Tyre’s subjection to the Romans, which had 
then lasted more than four hundred years, he could 
scarcely have anticipated that another subjugation 
of the country was reserved for it from 8 new con- 
quering power, coming not from the North, but 
from the South. In the 7th century A.D. took 
place the extraordinary sti 
Mahomet, which has given a new religion to s0 
many millions of mankind, In the years 633- 
638 A.D. all Syria and Palestine, from the Dead 
Sea to Antioch, was conquered by the Khalif Omar. 
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of Tyre by the Chaldees: and Jerome, in noticing 
this fact, does not quote any authority of any kiod 
for a counter-statement. On this view of the ques- 
tion there would seem to be small reason for be 
lieving that the city was actually captored, were 
it not for another passage of Jerome in his Com- 
mentaries on the passage of Ezekiel already quoted 
(xxiz. 18), in which he explains that the meaning 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s having received no wages for 
his warfare against Tyre is, not that he failed to 
take the city, but that the Tyrians had previously 
removed everything precious from it in ships, so 
that when Nebuchadnezzar entered the city he 
found nothing there. But contrary to the mest 
natural meaning of the prophet Ezekiel’s words 
(xxix, 18), it would be unsafe to rely on Jerome's 
sole authority for the statement that Nebuchat- 
nezzar and his army eventually captured Tyre. 

‘rus. This form is employed in the A.V. 
of the Books of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosen (Joel has 
“ Tyre’), Amos, Zechariah, 2 Esdras, Judith, and 
the Maccabees, as follows: Jer. xxv. 92, xxvii. 3, 
xlvii. 4; Ezek. xxvi. 2, 3, 4, 7, 15, xsvii. 2, 3, &, 
32, xxviii, 2, 12, xxix. 18; Hos. ix, 135 Ami. 9 
10; Zech, ix. 2,3; 2 Esd. i, 143 Jud. it, 285 
1 Mace, v. 15; 2 Mace, iv. 18, 32, 44, 49. 


U 


U'eal. According to the received text of Prov. 
xxx. 1, Ithiel and Ucal must be regarded as proper 
names, and if so, they must be the names of disciples 
or sons of Agur the son of Jakeh, an unknown s3g¢ 
among the Hebrews. But there is great obscunit’ 
about the passage. Most translators and commet- 
tators regard them as proper names. J, D. Mi 
chaelis renders, “I have wearied myself for God, and 
have given up the investigation,” applying the wor 
to a man who had bewildered himselt with philo- 
sophical speculations about the Deity, and be beed 
compelled to give up the search. But this transiation 
cannot be admitted. Ewald considers both Ithiel 
Ucal as symbolical names, employed by the ae 
designate two classes of thinkers to whom 
addresses himself. oe 
~ U'el. One of the family of Bani, who dung 
Captivity had married a foreign wife (Ear. z : - 

U'knaz. In the margio of 1 Chr, iv. 
words “even Kenaz” in the text ar 
‘© Uknaz,”’ as a proper name. - 

Vlai is fennel by Daniel (viii. 2, 16) 88 8 
river near to Susa, where V8 nad his aie ae 
ram and the h t. It has been generan) 
fied with the Eulaeus of the Greek and pee 
Geographers, a large stream in the immedia gh 
bourhood of that city. The Eulaeus has Hike vd 
identified with the Choaspes, which is undou es 
the modern Kerkhaf, an affluent of the oa ie 
ing into it a little below Aurnah. By ° ith sie 
been regarded as the Auran, 8 large ae 
ably further to the eastward, which eaters pel 
Bamishir_ near Mohammerah. ee ane i 
suggested that it may have been fen wilt 
Sha‘ur, a smal] stream which mses & ato the 
N. W. of Susa, and flows by the ae 
Dizful stream, an affluent of the oy enti 
various notices of ancient writers deer aed the 
the upper Eulaeus with the upper Ker he east 
lower Eulaeus with the lower Kuran. sats] 
survey of the ground has suggested 


But even this conquest did not cause the overthrow 
of Tyre, Accordingly, at the time of the Crusades 
Tyre was still a flourishing city, when it surrendered 
to the Christians on the 27th of June, 1144. It 
had early been the seat of a Christian bishopric. 
In fact, at this period, and down to the close of the 
13th century, there was perhaps no city in the known 
world which had stronger claims than Tyre to the 
title of the “Eternal City.” Tyre had been the 
parent of colonies, which at a distant period had en- 
joyed a long life and had died; and it had survived 
more than fitteen hundred years its greatest colony, 
Carthage. It had outlived Egyptian Thebes, and 
Babylon, and ancient Jerusalem. It had seen Grecian 
cities rise and fall. Rome, it is true, was still in 
existence in the 13th century; but, in comparison 
with Tyre, Rome itself was of’ recent date. At 
length, however, the evil day of Tyre undoubtedly 
arrived. It had been more than a century and a 
half in the hands of Christians, when in March, 
A.D. 1291, the Sultan of Egypt and Damascus in- 
vested Acre, then known to Europe by the name 
of Ptolemais, and took it by storm after a siege of 
two months. The result was told in the beginning 
of the next century by Marinus Sanutus, a Vene- 
tian, in the following words: ‘On the same day 
on which Ptolemais was taken, the Tyrians, at 
vespers, leaving the city empty, without the stroke 
of a sword, without the tumult of war, embarked 
on board their vessels, and abandoned the city to 
be occupied freely by their conquerors. On the 
morrow the Saracens entered, no one attempting to 
prevent them, and they did what they pleased.” 
This was the turning-point in the history of Tyre, 
1879 years after the capture of Jerusalem by Nebu- 
chadnezzar; and Tyre has not yet recovered from 
the blow. Since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury there has been a partial revival of prosperity. 
But it has been visited at different times during the 
last thirty years by biblical scholars, such as Pro- 
fessor Robinson, Dean Stanley, and M. Ernest Renan, 
who all concur in the account of its general aspect 
of desolation. Its great inferiority to Beyrout for 
receiving vessels suited to the requirements of mo- 
dern navigation will always prevent Tyre from be- 
coming again the most important commercial city 
on the Syrian coast. The question of whether Tyre 
was actually taken by Nebuchadnezzar atter his 
thirteen years’ siege has been keenly discussed. 
Gesenius, Winer, and Hitzig decide it in the ne- 
gative, while Hengstenberg has argued most fully 
on the other side. The following points may be 
observed respecting the supposed capture :—Ist. 
The evidence of Ezekiel, a contemporary, seems to 
bo against it. The obvious inference from xxix. 
18 is that, however great the exertions of the army 
may have been in digging intrenchments or in 
casting up earthworks, the siege was unsuccessful. 
This is confirmed by the following verses (19, 20). 
2ndly. Josephus, who had access to historical writ- 
ings on this subject which have not reached our 
times, neither states on his own authority, nor 
quotes any one else as stating, that Nebuchadnezzar 
took it. 3rdly. The capture of Tyre on this occa- 
sion is not mentioned by any Greek or Roman 
author whose writings are now in existence. 4thly. 
In the time of Jerome it was distinctly stated by 
some of his contemporaries that they had read, 
amongst uther ‘histories on this point, histories of 
Greeks and Phoenicians, and especially of Nicolaus 
Duamasceous, in which nothing was said of the siege 
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lanation. It appears that the Kerkhah once 
bifurcated at Pai Pul, about 20 miles N. W. of Susa, 
sending out a branch which passed east of the ruins, 
absorbing into it the Shapur, and flowing on across 
the plain in a S. S. E. direction till it fell into the 
Kuran at Ahwaz. Thus the upper AerkAah and the 
Jower Auran were in old times united, and might 
be viewed as forming a single stream. 

U'lam. 1. A descendant of Gilead the grandson of 
Manasseh, and father of Bedan (1 Chr. vii, 17).—2. 
The firstborn of Eshek, a descendant of the house 
of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 39, 40). 

Ulla. An Asherite, head of a family in his tribe 
(1 Chr, vii. 39}. 

Um'mah. 
Asher (Josh. xix. 30 only). Dr. Thomson con- 
jectures that a place called ‘Alma’ in the highlands 
on the coast, about five miles E.N.E. of Ras en- 
Nakhéra, may be identical with Ummah. 

Unclean Meats. ‘These were things strangled, 
or dead of themselves, or through beasts or birds of 
pley ; whatever beast did not both part the hoof 
and chew the cud; and certain other smaller ani- 


mals rated as “creeping things”; certain classes of 


birds mentioned in Lev. xi. and Deut. xiv. twenty 
or twenty-one in all; whatever in the waters had 
not both fins and scales; whatever winged insect 
had not besides four legs the two hind-legs for leap- 
ing ; besides things offered in sacrifice to fdols ; and 
all blood or whatever contained it (save perhaps 
the blood of fish, as would appear from that only 
of beast and bird being forbidden, Lev. vii. 26), 
and therefore flesh cut from the live animal ; as 
also all fat, at any rate that disposed in masses 
among the intestines, and probably wherever dis- 
cernible and separable among the flesh (Lev. iii, 14- 
17, vii, 23). The eating of blood was prohibited 
even to “ the stranger that sojourneth among you i 
(Lev. xvii. 10, 12, 13, 14). As regards blood, the 
prohibition indeed dates from the declaration to 
Noah against ‘ flesh with the life thereof, which is 
the blood thereof,” in Gen. ix. 4, which was perhaps 
regarded by Moses as still binding upon all Noah's 
descendants. Besides these, we find the prohibition 
twice recurring against “ seething a kid in its mother’s 
milk.” ‘The general distinction of clean and unclean 
is rightly observed by Michaelis to have its parallel 
amongst all nations, there being universally certain 
creatures regarded as clean, f. ¢. fit for food, and 
the rest as the opposite (comp. Lev. xi. 47). With 
the greater number of nations, however, this is ouly 
a traditional usage based merely perhaps either on 
an instinct relating to health, or on a repugnance 
which is to be regarded as an ultimate fact in itself, 
and of which no further account is to be given. 
The same personal interest taken by Jehovah in his 
subjects, which is expressed by the demand for a 
ceremonially pure state on the part of every 
Israelite as in covenant with Him, regarded also 
this particular detail of that purity, viz. diet. lt 
remained for a higher Lawgiver to announce that 
“there is nothing from without a man that enter- 
ing into him can defile him” (Mark vii. 15). It 
is noteworthy that the practical effect of the rule 
laid down is to exclude all the carnivora among 
quadrupeds, and, so far as we can interpret the 
nomenclature, the raptores among birds. This 
suggests the question whether they were excluded 
nS being not averse to human carcases, and in most 
Eastern countries acting as the servitors of the 
battle-field and the gibbet. Even swine have been 
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known s0 to feed; and, further, by their constant 
yuncation among whatever lies on the ground, sug- 
gest impurity, even if they were not generally foul 
feeders. Amongst fish those which were al- 
lowed contain unquestionably the most wholesome 
varieties, save that they exclude the oyster. The 
exclusion of the camel and the hare from allowable 
meats is less easy to account for, save that the 
former never was in common use. It is so im- 
possible to substitute any other creature for the 
camel as the “ship of the desert,” that to eat 
him, especially where so many other creatures 
give meat so much preferable, -would be - the 
worst economy possible in am Eastern com- 
missariat—that of destroying the best, or rather 
the only conveyance, in order to obtain the most 
indifferent food. The hare was long supposed, even 
by eminent naturalists, to ruminate, and certainly 
was eaten by the Egyptians. The horse and ass 
would be generally spared from similar reasons to 
those which exempted the camel. Practically the law 
lett among the allowed meats an ample variety, and 
no inconvenience was likely to arise from a pro- 
hibition to eat camels, horses, and asses. But as 
Orientals have minds sensitive to teaching by types, 
there can be little doubt that such ceremonial 
distinctions not only tended to keep Jew and Gen- 
tile apart, but wee a perpetual reminder to the 
former that he and the latter were not on one 
level before God. Hence, when that ceremony was 
changed, we find that this was the very symbol 
selected to instruct St. Peter in the truth that God 
was not a “ respecter of persons.” It was no mere 
question of which among several means of support- 
ing life a man chose to adopt, when the persecutor 
dictated the alternative of swine’s flesh or the loss 
of lite itself, but whether he should surrender the 
badge and type of that privilege by which Israel 
stood as the favoured nation before God (1 Mace. i. 
63, 64; 2 Mace, vi. 18, vil. 1). The same feeling 
led to the exagzeration of the Mosaic regulations, 
until it was “unlawful for a man that was a Jew 
to keep company with or come unto one of another 
nation ’ (Acts x. 28); and with such intensity were 
badges of distinction cherished, that the wine, bread, 
oil, cheese, or anything cooked by a heathen, were 
declared unlawful for a Jew to eat, As regards 
things offered to iduls, all who own one God meet on 
common ground ; but the Jew viewed the precept 
as demanding a literal objective obedience, and had 
a holy horror of even an unconscious infraction of 
the law: hence, as he could never know what had 
received idolatrous consecration, his only safety lay 
in total abstinence. The prohibition to “ seethe a 
kid in his mother’s milk” has caused considerable 
difference of opinion amongst commentators, Mi- 
chaelis thought it was meant merely to encourage 
the use of olive oil instead of the milk or butter of 
an animal, which we commonly use in cookery, 
where the Orientals use the former. This will not 
satisfy any mind by which the clue of symbolism 
has been once duly seized. Mercy to the beast is 
one of the under-currents which permeate that law. 
‘To soften the feelings and humanise the character 
was the higher and more general nim, The milk 
was the destined support of the young creature: 
yjiewed in reterence to it, the milk was its ‘ lite,” 
and had a relative sanctity resembling that of the 
forbidden blood. The Talmudists took an extreme 
view of the precept, as forbidding generally the 
cooking of flesh in milk. It remaius to mention 
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was under the Divine tutelage, beyond the general 
notion of a curse, or at least of God's disfavour, 
as implied in barrenness. There is an emphate 
reminder of human weakness in the fact of birth 
and death—man’s passage alike into and out of his 
mortal state—being marked with a stated pollution. 
Thus the birth of the infant brought defilement on 
its mother, which she, except so far as necessarily 
isolated by the nature of the circumstances, propag- 
ated around her. Nay, the conjugal act itselt, ur 
any act resembling it (vv. 16-18), entailed un- 
cleanness for a day. Thecorpse, on the other hand, 
bequeathed a detilement of seven days to all who 
handled it, to the “tent” or chamber of death, 
and to sundry things within it. Nay, contact with 
one slain in the field of battle, or with even a 
human bone or. grave, was no less effectual to 
pollute, than that with a corpse dead by the course 
of nature (Num. xix, 11-18). This shows that the 
source of pollution Jay in the mere fact of death. 
The duration of defilement caused by the birth of 
a female infant, being double that due to a make, 
extending respectively to eighty and foity days in 
all (Lev. xii, 2-5), may perhaps represent the 
wwoman’s heavier share in the first sin and firs 
curse (Gen. iii. 16; 1 Tim. ii. 14). For a mans 
<< issue,” besides the uncleanness while it lasted, a 

robation of seven days, including a washing of 
the third day, is prescribed. Similar was the 
period in the case of the woman, and in that ot 
intercourse with a woman so affected (Lev, 3¥. 13, 
98, 24). With regard to uncleanness alsin frem 


the sanitary aspect of the case. Swine are. said to 
be peculiarly liable to disease in their own bodies. 
This probably means that they are more easily led 
than other creatures to the foul feeding which 
produces it ; and where the average heat is great, 
decomposition rapid, and malaria easily excited, 
this tendency in the animal is more mischievous 
than elsewhere. The prohibition on eating fat 
was salubrious in a region where skin diseases are 
fiequent and virulent, and that on blood had, no 
doubt, a similar tendency. Yet the beneficial 
tendency is veiled under a ceremonial difference, 
for the “stranger” dwelling by the Israelite 
was allowed it, although the latter was forbidden. 
As regards the animals allowed for food, comparing 
them with those forbidden, there can be no doubt 
on which side the balance of wholesomeness lies. 
Uncleanness. The distinctive idea attached to 
ceremonii! uncleanness among the Hebrews was, 
that it cut a person off for the time from social 
privileges, and lett his citizenship among God’s 
people for the while in abeyance. It did not 
merely require by law a certain ritual of purific- 
ation, in order to enhance the importance of the 
priesthood, but it placed him who had contracted 
an uncleanness in a position of disadvantage, from 
which certain ritualistic acts alone could free him. 
‘There is an intense reality in the fact of the Divine 
Law taking hold of a man by the ordinary in- 
tirmities of flesh, and setting its stamp, as it 
were, in the lowest clay of which he is moulded, 
The sacredness attached to the human body is 
parallel to that which invested the Ark of the| the lower animals, Lightfoot remarks, that all 
Covenant itself, It is as though Jehovah thereby | which were unclean to touch when dead wert 
would teach them that the “ very hairs of their unclean to eat, but not conversely; and that 
head were all numbered” before him, and that | all which were unclean to eat were unclean 
‘in his book were all their members written.” | to sacrifice, but not conversely. All a 
Thus was inculcated, so to speak, a bodily holiness. however, if dying of themselves, or eaten with : 
Nor were the Israelites to be only “ separated from | blood, were unclean to eat. The carcass ve @ 
other people,” but they were to be “holy unto | any animal unclean as regards diet, however a 
God” (xx. 24, 26), “a kingdom of priests, and | defiled whatever person it, or any part i Z 
a holy nation.’ Hence a number of such | All these defilements were “ until even ee 
ordinances regarding outward purity, which in the eating “ with the blood,” the offender ae 
Egypt they had seen used only by the priests, | respect was to “ be cut off ” (Lev. x1. x9. ee 
were made publicly obligatory on the Hebrew | It should further be added, that the Ste 
nation. The importance to physical wellbeing of of cutting off,” was denounced ie a 
the injunctions which required frequent ablution, should “do presumptuously ” 10 eas ad 
under whatever special pretexts, can be but feebly | minor defilements ; by which we may ae 
appreciated in our cooler and damper climate. | all contempt of the legal provisions regarding them. 
Hence the obvious utility of reinforcing, by the 


The directions in Deut. xxiii. 10-13, ania 
sanction of religion, observances tending in the | the avoidance of impurities in the case of a 
main to that healthy state which is the only 


camped. Amongst causes of defilement nen 
solid basis of comfort, even though in certain points noticed the fact that the ashes of Be sete and 
of detail they were burdensome. Uncleanness, as | burnt whole, which were mixed W! See sai 
referred to man, may be arranged in three degrees ; became the standing resource for purifying s 
(1) that which defiled merely.“ until even,” and| ness in the second degree, ne eae 
was removed by bathing and washing the clothes | source of defilement to all who were ¢ the water: 
at the end of it—such were all contacts with dead | of purification to the unclean, and i bore ava! 
animals; (2) that graver sort which defiled for Somewhat similarly the scape goah \ a him into 
seven days, and was removed by the use of the the sins of the people, defiled him w nd bute 
“¢ water of separation "—-such were all detilements | the wilderness, and the bringing forth 8 ad 
connected with the human corpse; (3) uncleanness | the sacrifice on the Great Day © Ae ancleet 
from the morbid, puerperal, or menstrual state, similar power. This lightest neal “ashing the 
lasting as long as that morbid state lasted ; and | was expiated by bathing the body #° a ale 5 
in the case of leprosy lasting often for life. As clothes. Besides the water of purifieal ” wert, 
the human person was itself’ the seat of a covenant- aforesaid, men and women In their ae : 
token, 80 male and female had each their ceremonial | after seven days, yeckoned from the cess# eos 
obligations in proportion to their sexual differences. 
Further than this the increase of the nation was 
a special point of the promise to Abraham and 


disorder, to bring two turtle-doves or young Pi af 
Jacob, and therefore their fecundity as parents 
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as the layman so affected might not approach 
the congregation and the sanctuary, so any 
priest who incurred defilement must abstain from 
holy things (Lev. xxii. 2-8). For the special case 
of the leper, see LEPROSY. To the remarks there 
made, it may be added that the priests, in their 
contact with the leper to be adjudged, were ex- 
empted from the law of defilement ; that the garb 
and treatment of the leper seem to be that of one 
dead in the eye of the Law or rather a perpetual 
mourner for his own estate of death with ‘‘ clothes 
yent and head bare.” As regards the analogies 
which the ceremonial of other Oriental nations 
offers, it may be mentioned that amongst the Arabs 
the touching a corpse still defiles. Beyond this, 
M. Chardin in his account of the religion of the 
Persians, enters into particulars which show a 
singularly close correspondence with the Levitical 
code. 

Undergirding, Acts xxvii. 17. (SurP.]} 

Unicorn (Heb. réém, rééym, réym) the render- 
ing by the A. V., following the LXX., of the 
Hebrew R&ém, a word which occurs seven times in 
the O. T. as the name of some large wild animal. 
The Réém of the Hebrew Bible, however, has no- 
thing at all to do with the one-horned animal 
mentioned by Ctesias and other Greek and Roman 
writers, as is evident from Deut. xxxiii. 17, where, 
in the blessing of Joseph, it is said, “His glory 
is like the firstling of his bullock, and his horns 
are like the horns of a unicorn” 
the A. V. renders it “the horns of unicorns.” 
The two horns of the Réém are “ the ten thou- 
sands of Ephraim and the thousands of Manasseh.” 
This text puts a one-horned animal entirely out 
of the question. Bochart contends that the Hebiew 
Réém is identical with the Arabic Aim, which is 
usually referred to the Oryx leucoryz, the white 
antelope of North Africa, and at one time perhaps 
an inhabitant of Palestine. Arnold Boot with 
much better reason, conjectures that some species 
of Urus or wild-ox is the Réém of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Robinson and Gesenius have little 
doubt that the buffalo (Bubalus buffalus) is the 
Réém of the Bible. Little can be urged in favour 
of the rhinoceros, for it would have been forbidden 
to be sacrificed by the Law of Moses, whereas the 
Réém is mentioned by Isaiah as coming down 
with bullocks and rams to the Lord’s sacrifice. 
Again, the skipping of the young Réém (Ps. xxix. 
6) is scarcely compatible with the habits of a 
rhinoceros, With regard to the claims of the Oryx 
Icucoryx, it must be observed that this antelope, 
like the rest of the family, is harmless unless 
wounded or hard pressed by the hunter, nor is it 
remarkable for the possession of any extraordinary 
strength. Considering therefore that the Réém is 
spoken of as a two-horned animal of great strength 
and ferocity, that it was evidently well known and 
often seen by the Jews, that it is mentioned as an 
animal fit for sacrificial purposes, and that it is 
frequently associated with bulls and oxen, we think 
there can be no doubt that some species of wild-ox 
is intended. The allusion in Ps. xcii. 10, “ But 
thou shalt lift up, as a Rééym, my horn,” seems 
to point to the mode in which the Bovidae use 
their horns, lowering the head and then tossing it 
up. But it is impossible to determine what 
particular species of wild-ox is signified. Some 
have conjectured that the Réém denotes the wild 
buffalo. It is possible that some wild species, 


potamia (vii. 2, 4). 


“the universal opinion of the Jews;” 
also the loca) belief. 
appears in the 


the Greeks, and 


Scripture. 


not, as the text of | appears by 
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of the Euphrates, 
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Bubalus arnee, or B. brachycerus, may have 
existed formerly in Palestine. 
ever, more in favour of some gigantic Urus. 


We are, how- 
Un'ni. 1. One of the Levite doorkeepers in the 


time of David (1 Chr. xv. 18, 20).—-2. A second 


Levite (unless the family of the foregoing be in- 
tended) concerned in the sacred office alter the 
Return from Babylon (Neh, xii. 9). 

U'phasz, Jer. x. 9; Dan. x. 5. [OpHiR.] 

Ur occurs in Genesis only, and is there mentioned 


as the land of Haran’s nativity (Gen. xi. 28), the . 
place from which Terah and Abraham started ‘to 


go into the land of Canaan ” (xi. 31). It is called 
in Genesis “Ur of the Chaldueans” while in the 
Acts St. Stephen places it, by implication, in Meso- 
These are all the indications 


which Scripture furnishes as to its locality. One 
tradition identifies Ur with the modern Orfah. 


There is some ground for believing that this city, 


called by the Greeks Edessa, had also the name of 
Orrha as early as the time of Isidore (ab. B.C. 150}. 
According to Pocock that Ur is Edessa or Orfah is 
and it is 
A second tradition, which 
Talmud, and in some of the early 
Arabian writers, finds Ur in Warka, the ’Opx4n of 
probably the Erech of Holy 
A third tradition distinguishes Ur 
from Warka. There can be little doubt that the 
whereto this tradition points is that which 
its bricks to have been called Hur by 
and which is now represented by the 
or Umgheir, on the right bank 
nearly opposite to its junction 
with the Shat-el-Hie. An opinion, unsupported 
remains to be noticed. Bochart, 
identify “Ur of the 
Chaldees” with a place of the name, mentioned by 
Marcellinus—as 
“a castle” existing in his day in Eastern Mesopo- 
tamia, between Hatra and Nisibis. Of these 
four localities two are situated in Upper Mesopo- 
tamia, between the Mons Masius and the Sinjar 
range, while the other two are in the alluvial 
tract near the sea, at least 400 miles further south. 


city 


ruins at Jfugheir, 


That Chaldaea was, properly speaking, the southern 
part of Babylonia, the region bordering upon 
the Gulf, will be admitted by all, Those who 
maintain the northern emplacement of Ur argue, 
that with the extension of Chaldaean power the 


name travelled northward, and became coextensive — 
with Mesopotamia; but, in the first place, there 
is no proof that the name Chaldaea was ever 
the region above the Sinjar; and 
secondly, if it was, the Jews at any rate mean by 
Chaldaen exclusively the lower country, and call 
the upper, Mesopotamia or Padan-Aram (see Job i. 
17; Is. xiii, 19, xliii. 14, &c.). Again there 
is no reason to believe that Babylonian power 
was established beyond the Sinjar in these 
early times. Moreover, it is in the lower 
country only that a name closely correspond- 
ing to the Hebrew 35x is found. The cuneiform 
Hur represents “AN letter for letter, and only 
differs from it in the greater strength of the 
aspirate. ‘The argument that Ur should be sought 
in the neighbourhood of Arrapachitis and Seruj, 
because the names Arphaxad and Serug occur in 
the genealogy of Abraham has no weight till it is 
shown that the human names in question are 
really connected with the places, which is at pre 
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Ruins of Temple at Mugheir (Loftus). 


sent assumed somewhat boldly. On the whole 
we may regard it as tolerably certain that “ Ur 
of the Chaldees” was a place situated in the real 
Chaldaea—the low country near the Persian Gulf. 
The only question that remains in any degree 
doubtful is, whether Warka or Mugheir is the 
true locality. Traditions attached to both, but 
sel more distinctly to Warka, On the other 

and, it seems certain that Warka, the native name 
of which was Huruk, represents the Erech of Genesis, 
which cannot possibly be the Ur of the same Book. 
Mugheir, therefore, which bore the exact name of 
'Ur or Hur, yemains with the best claim, and is 
entitled to be (at least provisionally) regarded as the 
city of Abraham, ’Ur or Hur, now Mujheir, or Um- 
Mugheir, “the bitumened,” or “ the mother of 
bitumen,” is one of the most ancient, if not the 
most ancient, of the Chaldaean sites hitherto 
discovered. It lies on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, at the distance of about six miles from 
the present course of the stream, nearly opposite 
the point where the Euphrates receives the Shat- 
el-Hie from the Tigris. It is now not Jess than 
125 miles from the sea; but there are grounds for 
believing that it was anciently a maritime town. 
The mest remarkable building is near the northern 
end of the ruins, It is a temple of the true Chal- 
daean type. The bricks of this building bear the name 
of a certain Urukh, who is regarded as the earliest 
of the Chaldaean monumental kings. His supposed 
date is B.c. 2000, or a little eurlier. "Ur was the 
capital of this monarch. It retained its metro- 
politan character for above two centuries, and even 
after it became second to Babylon, was agreat city, 
with an especially sacred character. It is in the 
main a city of tombs. 

Ur’bane. It would have been better if the word 
had been written URBAN in the Authorised Version. 
For unlearned readers sometimes mistake the sex 
of this Christian disciple, who is in the long list of 


those whom St, Paul salutes in writing to Rome 
(Rom. xvi. 9). We have no means of knowing 
more about him. 

Uri. 1. The Father of Bezaleel one of the 
architects of the tabernacle (Ex. xxxi, 2, xx3v. 3 
xxxviii, 22; 1 Chr. ii. 20; 2 Chr. i. 5), He was 
of the tribe of Judah, and grandson of Cale 
ben-Hezron.—-2. The father of Geber, Solomons 
commissariat officer in Gilead (1 K. iv. na 
3. One of the gatekeepers of the temple in the 
time of Ezra (Ezr. x. 24). : th 

Uri'ah. 1. Oneof the thirty commanders of f 
thirty bands into which the Israelite army of = 
was divided (1 Chr. xi. 415 2 Sam. xxiii. 39). 
Like others of David's officers he was # foreigner— 
a Hittite. His name, however, and his manner a 
speech (2 Sam. xi, 11) indicate that he ora : 
the Jewish religion. He married eh oe 
woman of extraordinary beauty, the etn 
Eliam—possibly the same as the son of Abithopne's 
and one of his brother officers (2 ae sat: 2 
hence, perhaps, Uriah’s first acquain ance Ww 
sheba. eit hay be inferred from Nathan dale 
(2 Sam. xii. 3) that he was passionately en ‘ 
his wife, and that their union was celebrat ae 
rusalem as one of peculiar tenderness. Int és 
war with Ammon he followed Joab to the siege 
with him remained encamped in the open Hs : 
11). He returned to Jerusalem, at ei ae 
the king, on the pretext of asking news . tf might 
really in the hope that his return to his ae a 
cover the shame of his own crime. The i 
with an unexpected obstacle in the anne : 
like spirit which guided all Uriah’s cont 
which gives us alee of t ; 
discipline of David’s officers. 
the third day, David sent him back 2 age 
with a letter containing the comms des of 
cause his destruction in the battle. tof Kab 
Joab was, to observe the part of the ® 
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bath-Ammon; where the greatest force of the 
besieged was congregated. and thither, asa kind of 
forlorn hope, to send Uriah, A sally took place. 
Uriah and the officers with him advanced as far as 
the gate of the city, and were there shot down by 
the archers on the wall, Just as Joab had fore- 
warned the messenger, the king broke into a furious 
passion on hearing of the loss. The messenger, as 
instructed by Joab, calmly continued, and ended the 
story with the words: “ Thy servant also, Uriah the 
Hittite, is dead.” In a moment David’s anger is ap- 

sed. It is one of the touching parts of the story 
that Uriah falls unconscious of his wife's dishonour. 
2. High-priest in the reign of Ahaz (Is. viii. o.2 
K. xvi. 10-16). We first hear of him as a witness to 
Isaiah’s prophecy concerning Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 
with Zechariah, the son of Jeberechiah. He is prob- 
ably the same as Urijah the priest, who built the altar 
for Ahaz (2 K. xvi. 10). If this be so, the prophet 
may have summoned him as a witness on account 
of his position as high-priest, not on account of his 
personal qualities ; though, as the incident occurred 
at the beginning of the reign of Ahaz, Uriah’s 
irreligious subserviency may not yet have manifested 
itself, Of the parentage of Uriah we know nothing. 
He probably succeeded Azariah, who was high-priest 
in the reign of Uzziah, and was succeeded by that 
Azariah who was high-priest in the reign of 
Hezekiah. Hence it is probable that he was son ot 
the former and father of the latter.——-8. A priest of 
the family of Hakkoz, the head of the seventh course 
of priests (Ezr. viii. 33; Neh. iii. 4, 21). 

Uri'as. 1. Urtan, the husband of Bathsheba 
(Matt. i. 6).—2. Urnisan, 3 (1 Esd. ix. 43). 

U'riel, ‘the fire of God,” an angel named only 
in 2 Esdr. iv. 1, 36, v. 20, x. 28. 

Uriel. 1. A Kohathite Levite, son of Tahath 
(1 Chr. vi. 24 [91]).—. Chief of the Kohathites in 
the reign of David (1 Chr. xv. 5, 11).—3. Uriel of 
Gibeah was the father of Maachah, or Michaiah, the 
favourite wife of Rehoboam, and mother of Abijah 
(2 Chr. xiii, 2), In 2 Chr. xi. 20 she is called 
“‘ Maachah the daughter of Absalom.” Rashi gives 
a long note to the effect that her father’s name was 
Uriel Abishalom. 

Urijah. 1. Urijah the priest in the reign of 
Ahaz (2 K. xvi. 10), probably the same as URIAH, 
2.—_2, A priest of the family of Kqz, or hak-Koz, 
the eame as URIAH, 3.—8. One of the priests who 
stood at Ezra’s right-hand when he read the Law to 
the people (Neh. viii. 4).—-4. The son of Shemaiah 
of Kirjath-jearim. He prophesied in the days of 
Jehoiakim and the king sought to put him to death ; 
but he escaped, and fled into Egypt. His retreat 
was soon discovered: Elnathan and his men 
brought him up out of Egypt, and Jehoiakim slew 
him with the sword, and cast his body forth 
among the graves of the common people (Jer. XxVi. 
20-23). 

Urim and Thummim. I. (1.) When the Jewish 
exiles were met on their return from Babylon by 4 
question which they had no duta for answering, 
they agreed to postpone the settlement of the 
difficulty till there should rise up “a Priest with 
Urim and Thummim ” (Ezr. ii. 63 ; Neh. vii. 65). 
The inquiry, what those Urim and Thummim 
themselves were, seems likely to wait as long fora 
final and satistying answer. On every side we meet 
with confessions of ignorance. (2.) The starting- 
point of such an inquiry must be from the words 
which the A. V. bas left untranslated. (A.) In 


Urim, Hebrew scholars, with hardly an exception, 
have seen the plural of ur (=light, or fire). The 
LXX. translators, however, appear to have had 
reasons which led them to another rendering. The 
literal English equivalent would of course be 
“lights;” but the renderings in the LXX. and 
Vulg. indicate, at least, a traditional belief among 
the Jews that the plural form did not involve 
numerical plurality. (B.) TAummim. Here also 
there is almost a consensus as to the derivation from 
tém(=perfection, completeness). What has been 
said as to the plural of Urim applies here also. 
“Light and Perfection” would probably be the 
best English equivalent. The mere phrase, as such, 
leaves it therefore uncertain whether each word by 
itself denoted many things of a given kind, or 
whether the two taken together might be referred 
to two distinct objects, or to one and the same 
object. In Deut. xxxiii. 8, we have separately, 
“Thy Thummim and thy Urim,” the first order 
being inverted. Urim is found alone in Num. 
xxvii. 21; 1 Sam. xxviii. 6; Thummim never by 
itself, unless we find it in Ps, xvi. 5.—II. (1.) 
Scriptural Statements.—The mysterious words 
meet us for the first time, as if they needed no 
explanation, in the description of the high-priest’s 
apparel. Over the EpHop there is to be a ** breast- 
plate of judgment” of gold, scarlet, purple, and 
fine linen, folded square and doubled, a “span” in 
length and width. In it are to be set four rows of 
precious stones, ench stone with the name of a tribe 
of Israel engraved on it, that Aaron may “ bear 
them on his heart.” Then comes a further order. 
Inside the breastplate, as the Tables of the Covenant 
were placed inside the Ark (Ex. xxv. 16, xxviii. 30), 
are to be placed ‘the Urim and the Thummim,” 
the Light and the Perfection; and they, too, are to 
be on Aaron’s heart, when he goes in before the 
Lord (Ex. xxviii, 15-30). Not a word describes 
them. They are mentioned as things already 
familiar both to Moses and the people, connected 
naturally with the functions of the high-priest, as 
mediating between Jehovah and His people. The 
command is fulfilled (Lev. viii. 8). They pass 
from Aaron to Eleazar with the sacred Ephod anil 
other pontificalia (Num. xx. 28). They are 
| mentioned again (Num. xxvii. 21; Deut. xxxiii. 
8,9). Once, and once only, are they mentioned 
by name in the history of the Judges and the 
monarchy (1 Sam. xxviii. 6). There is no longer a 
priest with Urim and Thummim (Ezr. ii. 63; Neh. 
vii, 65) to answer hard questions. (2.) Besides 
these direct statements, there are others in which 
we may, Without violence, trace a reference, if not 
to both, at least to the Urim. When questions 
precisely of the nature of those described in Num. 
xxvii. 21 are asked by the leader of the people, and 
answered by Jehovah (Judg. i. 1, xx. 18)—when 
like questions are asked by Saul of the high-priest 
Ahiah, “ wearing an ephod ” (1 Sam. xiv. 3, 18)— 
by David, as soon as he has with him the presence 
of a high-priest with his ephod (1 Sam. xxiii. 2, 
12, xxx. 7, 8)——-we may legitimately infer that the 
treasures which the ephod contained were the con- 
ditions and media of his answer. (3.) It deserves 
notice before we pass beyond the range of Scriptural 
data, that in some cases of deflection from the esta- 
blished religious order, we find the ephod connected 
not with the Urim, but with the TERAPHIM, 
which in the days of Laban, if not earlier, had been 
conspicuous in Aramaic worship (Judg. xvii. 5, 
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xviii, 14, 20; Hos. iii, 4).—<III. Theortes—Of the 
numerous theories that have been propounded upon 
the subject the favourite view of Jewish and of some 
Christian writers has been, that the Urim and 
Thummim were identical with the twelve stones 
on which the names of the Tribes of Israel were 
engraved, and the mode in which an oracle was 
given was by the illumination, simultaneous or 
successive, of the letters which were to make up the 
answer, But it seems to be far simplest and most 
in agreement with the different accounts of in- 
quiries made by Urim and Thummim (1 Sam. 
xiv. 3, 18, 19, xxiii. 2, 4, 9, 11, 12, xxviii. 6; 
Judg. xx. 28; 2 Sam. 5, 23, &c.) to suppose that 
the answer was given simply by the Word of the 
Lord to the high-priest (comp, John xi. 51), when 
he had inqnired of the Lord clothed with the 
ephod and breastplate. Such a view agrees with 
the true notion of the breastplate, of which it was 
not the leading characteristic to be oracular, but 
only an incidental privilege connected with its 
fundamental meaning. What that meaning was 
we leam from Ex. xxviii. 30, where we read 
‘ Aaron shall bear the judgment of the children of 
Israel upon his heart before the Lord continually.” 
Now the julicial sentence is one by which any 
one is either justified or condemned. In prophetic 
vision, as in actual Oriental life, the sentence of 
justification was often expressed by the nature of 
the robe worn. “ He hath clothed me with the gar- 
ments of salvation, He hath covered me with the 
robe of righteousness, as a bridegroom decketh 
himself with ornaments, and as a bride adorneth 
herself with her jewels” (Is. Ixi. 10), is a good 
illustration of this; cf. Ixii. 3. In like manner, in 
Rev. iii. 5, vii. 9, xix. 14, &., the white linen 
robe expresses the righteousness or justification of 
the saints, 

Usury. Information on the subject of lending 
and borrowing will be found under LOAN. It need 
only be remarked here that the practice of mort- 
gaging land, sometimes at exorbitant interest, grew 
up among the Jews during the Captivity, in direct 
violation of the law (Lev. xxv. 36, 37; Ez. xviii. 8, 
13,17). We find the rate reaching 1 in 100 per 
month, corresponding to the Roman centesimae 
usurve, or 12 per cent, per annum. The law of 
the Kurfn, like the Jewish, forbids all usury. The 
laws of Menu allow 18 and even 24 per cent. as an 
interest rate; but, as was the law in Egypt, ac- 
cumulated interest was not to exceed twice the 
original sum lent. This Jewish practice was 
annulled by Nehemiah. 

U'ta, 1 Esdr. v. 30. It appears to be a corrup- 
tion of AKKUB (Ezr. ii, 45). 

Utha'i. 1. The son of Ammihud, of the children 
of Pharez, the son of Judah (1 Chr. ix. 4).——2. One 
of the sons of Bigvai, who returned in the second 
caravan with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 14). 

U'thii. 1 Esdr. viii. 40, (Urmat 2.] 

Uz. 1. A son of Aram (Gen. x. 23; 1 Chr. i. 
17), and consequently a grandson of Shem.—2. A 
son of Nahor by Milenh (Gen. xxii. 21; A.V. Huz). 
—8. A son of Dishan, and grandson of Seir (Gen. 
xxxvi, 28).<=<4. The country in which Job lived 
(Jobi. 1), As the genealogical statements of the 
Book of Genesis nre undoubtedly ethnological, and 
in ™uny instances also geographical, it may be 
faiily surmised that the coincidence of names in 
the nhove cases is not accidental, but points toa 
fusion of various branches of the Shemitic race in a 


UZZA 


certain locality. This surmise is confirmed by the 
circumstance that other connecting links may be 
discovered between the same branches, The ethno- 
logical fact embodied in these coincidences of names 
appears to be as follows:—Certain branches of the 
Aramaic family, being both more ancient and 
occupying a more northerly position than the othen, 
coalesced with branches of the later Abrahamids, 
holding a somewhat central position in Mesopotamia 
and Palestine, and again with branches of the still 
later Edomites of the south, after they had become 
a distinct race from the Abrahamids. This con- 
clusion would receive confirmation if the geograph- 
ical position of Uz, as described in the Book of Job, 
harmonised with the probability of such an amalgam. 
ation. As far as we can gather, it lay either ext 
or south-east of Palestine (Job i. 3); adjacent to 
the Sabaeans and the Chaldaeans (Job i, 15, ), 
consequently northward of the southern Arabians, 
and westward of the Euphrates; and, letly, 
adjacent to the Edomites of Mount Seir, who at 
one period occupied Uz, probably as conquerors 
(Lam. iv, 21), and whose troglodyte habits are 
probably described in Job xxx. 6, 7. From the 
above data we infer that the land of Uz ox- 
responds to the Arabia Deserta of classical 
geography, at all events to so mach of it 
lies north of the 30th parallel of latitude, Whether 
the name of Uz survived to classical times i 
uncertain: a tribe named Aesitae is mentioued by 
Ptolemy: this Bochart identifies with the Ux of 
Scripture. ants 
Uxa'i The father of Palal, who asisted Nebe 
miah in rebuilding the city wall (Neb. iii, 26). 
U'gal. The sixth son of Joktan (Gen. x. 97; 
1 Chr, i, 21), whose settlements are clearly i 
in the ancient name of San’s, the capital aty _ 
Yemen, which was originally Awzil. It has as 
puted the right to be the chief city of the kingdom 
of Sheba trom the earliest ages of which uy 
traditions have come down to us. From Me 
in the centre of the best portion of that ak 
it must always have been an important Bee a 
probably of less importance than aire 
Niebuhr says that it is a walled toms ‘| aie 
an elevated country, in lat, 15° 2, a chit 
stream (after heavy rains) running throo in 
It has a citadel on the site of a gene 
The houses and palaces of San’& are fo 
those of any other town of Arabia; and ae 
many mosques, public baths, and carve’ 
Uzal, or Awzal, is most probably the same a 
Auzara, or Ausara of the classics. It ais tie 
referred to by Ezek. sae jot 
“J; Ot ‘0 ; 
abr ds Benjamite of the sons of Fhod 
haa SIsewhere call UzzaH 
(1 Chr. viii. 7).—2. Elsewhe 


‘dren of 
(1 Chr, xiii. 7, 9, 10, 11).—8. ee 
Uzza were a family of Nethinim eae Propet 


Zervbbubel (Ezr. ii. 49 ; Neb. vii. sa de 
“ Uzzah.” As the text now stands, ©” eben 
scendant of Merari (1 Chr. vi. 29 (4); wager 
appears to be a gap in the verse. er a shine 
the same as Zina, or Zizah, the ee exidentf 
(1 Chr. xxiii. 10, 11) ; for these foes characte 
denote the same person and, in Hebre 

are not unlike Uzzah. bin which Mr 


Usz'za. the garden of. The sP° 
nasseh king of Judah, and his soo 
both buried (2 K. xx1. ae 


garden attached to Manasseh’s 
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The fact of its mention shows that it was not 
where the usual sepulchres of the kings were. 
No clue, however, is afforded to its position. It 
js ingeniously suggested by Cornelius a Lapide, 
that the garden was so called from being on the 
spot at which Uzza died during the removal of 
the Ark from Kirjath-jearim to Jerusalem. 

Uz'zah. One of the sons of Abinadab, in whose 
house at Kirjath-jearim the ark rested for 20 
years. Uzzah probably was the second, and Ahio the 
third. | They both accompanied its removal, 
when David first undertook to carry it to Jeru- 
salem, Ahio apparently went before the new 
cart (1 Chr. xiii, 7) on which it was placed, 
and Uzzah walked by the side. “ At the threshing- 
floor, of Nachon” (2 Sam. vi. 6), or Chidon (1 
Chr. xiii. 9), perhaps slipping over the smooth 
rock, the oxen stumbled. Uzzah caught the ark 
to prevent its falling. He died immediately by 
its side. His death was so sudden and awful 
that, in the sacred language of the Old Testa- 
“ment, it is ascribed directly to the Divine anger. 
The error or sin is not explained. 

Uzzen-She'rah. A town founded or rebuilt by 
Sherah, an Ephraimite woman, the daughter either 
of Ephraim himself or of Beriah. It is named only 
in 1 Chr. vii, 24, in connexion with the two Beth- 
horons. No trace of Uzzen-Sherah appears to have 
been yet discovered, unless it be in Beit Sira, which 
is shown in the maps of Van de Velde and Tobler 
as on the N. side of the Wady Suleiman, about 
three miles S.W. of Bettdr et-tuita. 

Uz'zi. 1. Son of Bukki, and father of Zerahiah, 
in the line of the high-priests (1 Chr. vi. 5, 515 
Ezr. vii. 4), Though Uzzi was the lineal ancestor 
of Zadok, it does not appear that he was ever high- 
priest. He must have been contemporary with, 
but rather ewlier than, Eli.—2. Son of Tola the 
son of Issachar (1 Chr. vii. 2, 3).—-8. Son of Bela, 
of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Chr. vii. 7).—4. An- 
other, or the same, from whom descended some 
Benjamite houses, which were settled at Jerusalem 
after the return from captivity (1 Chr. ix. 8). 
5. A Levite, son of Bani, and overseer of the Le- 
vites dwelling at Jerusalem, in the time of Nehe- 
mah (Neh. xi. 22}.—-6, A priest, chief of the 
father’s-house of Jedaiah, in the time of Joiakim 
the high-priest (Neh. xii. 19). <7. One of the 
priests who assisted Ezra in the dedication of the 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 42), Perhaps the 
same as the preceding. 

Uezi'a. One of David’s guard, and apparently 
rv native of Ashtaroth beyond Jordan (1 Chr, xi. 

). 

Uzzi'ah. 1. Uzzinh king of Judah. In sqme 
passages his name appears in the lengthened form 
Azariah, which Gesenius attributes to an error 0 
the copvists. This is possible, but there are other 
instances of the princes of Judah changing their 
ames on succeeding to the throne. After the 
murder of Amaziah, his son Uzzinh was chosen 
by the people to occupy the vacant throne at the 
age of 16; and for the greater part of his long 
reign of 4% years he lived in the fear of God, 
and showed himself a wise, active, and pious ruler. 
He began his reign by a successful expedition against 
his father’s enemies the Edomites, who had revolted 
from Judah in Jehovam’s time, 80 vears before, 


and penetrated as far as the head of the Gulf of 


*Akaba, where he took the important place of Elath 
(2 K, xiv. 229 2 Chr. xxvi. 1, &c.),  Usziah 
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| waged other victorious 
against the Mehunim, 
| Arabs of Gurbaal. 
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wars in the south, especially 
or people of Maan, and the 
Towards the west, Uzziah 
fought with equal snccess against the Philistines, 
eel to the ground the walls of Gath, Jabueh, 
and Ashdod, and founded new fortified cities in the 
Philistine territory. He strengthened the walls of 
Jerusalem. He was also a great patron of agri- 
culture. He never deserted the worship of the true 
God, and was much influenced by Zechariah, a 
prophet who is only mentioned in connexion with 
him (2 Chr. xxvi. 5). So the southern kingdom 
was raised to a condition of prosperity which it had 
not known since the death of Solomon, The end of 
Uzziah was less prosperous than his beginning. 
Elated with his splendid career, he determined to 
burn incense on the altar of God, but was opposed 
by the high-priest Azariah and eighty others. (See 
Ex. xxx. 7, 8; Num. xvi, 40, xviii. 7.) The king 
was enraged at their resistance, and, as he pressed 
forward with his censer, was suddenly smitten with 
leprosy. Uzziah was buried *‘ with his fathers,” 
yet apparently not actually in the royal sepulchres 
(2 Chr. xxvi. 23). During his reign an earthquake 
occurred, which, though not mentioned in the his- 
torical books, was apparently very serious in its 
consequences, for it is alluded to as a chronological 
epoch by Amos (i. 1), and mentioned in Zech, xiv. 
5, as a convulsion from which the people “ fled.” 
Josephus connects it with Uzziah's sacrilegious at- 
tempt to offer incense, but this is very unlikely. 
It is to be observed, with reference to the general 
character of Uzziah’s reign, that the writer of the 
Second Book of Chronicles distinctly states that 
his lawless attempt to burn incense was the only 
exception to the excellence of his administration 
(2 Chr. xxvii. 2), His reign lasted from B.C. 
808-9 to 756-7.—2, A Kohathite Levite, and an- 
cestor of Samuel (1 Chr. vi. 24 [9]).—8. A priest 
of the sons of _Harim, who had taken a foreign wite 
in the days of Ezra (Ezr. x. 21).—4, Father of 
Athaiah, or Uthai (Neh. xi. 4).-5. Father of Je- 
honathan, one of David's overseers (1 Chr. xxvii. 
25). 

Uz'ziel. 1. Fourth son of Kohath, father of 
Mishael, Elzaphan or Elizaphan, and Zithvi, and 
uncle to Aaron (Ex. vi. 18, 22; Lev. x. 4).—2. 
A Simeonite captain, son of Ishi, in the days of 
Hezekiah (1 Chr. iv. 42).—=8. Head of a Benjamite 
house, of the sons of Bela (1 Chr. vii. 7).—4&. A 
musician, of the sons of Heman, in David’s reign 
(1 Chr. xxv, 4).205. A Levite, of the sons of Je-— 
duthun, in the days of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 14, 
19).—6. Son of Harhaiah, probably a priest, in the 
days ot Nehemiah, who took part in repairing the 
wall (Neh. iii. 8). He is described as ‘¢ of the 


f| goldsmiths,” #.¢. of ‘those priests whose hereditary 


office it was to repair or make the sacred vessels. 

Uz'zielites, the. The descendants of Uzziel, 
and one of the four great families of the Kohathites 
(Num. iii, 27; 1 Chr. xxvi. 23). 


V 


Vajeza'tha. One of the ten sons of Haman 
whom the Jews slew in Shushan (Esth. ix. 9). 

Vale, Valley. It is hardly necessary to state 
that these words signify a hollow sweep of ground 
between two more or less parallel ridges of high 
Innd. Vale is the poetical or provincial term, The 
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structure of the greater part of the Holy Land does 
not lend itself to the formation of valleys in our 
sense of the word. The abrupt transitions of its 
crowded rocky hills preclude the existence of any 
extended sweep of valley. The nearest approach is 
found in the space between the mountains of Geri- 
zim and Ebal, which contains the town of Nablés, 
the ancient Shechem. This, however, is not men- 
tioned in the Bible. Another is the “ Valley of 
Jezreel.”’ Valley is employed in the Authorised 
Version to render five distinct Hebrew words. 1. 
’Eimek. This appears to approach more, nearly to 
the general sense of the English word than any 
other. It is connected with several places; but 
the only one which can be identified with any cer- 
tainty is the Emek of Jezreel, already mentioned 
as one of the nearest approaches to an English 
valley. 2. Gat or Gé. Of this natural feature 
there is fortunately one example remaining which 
canbe identified with certainty—the deep hollow 
which encompasses the S.W. and S. of Jerusalem, 
and which is without doubt identical with the 
Ge-hinnom or Ge-ben-hinnom of the 0. T. This 
identification appears to establish the Ge as a deep 
and abrupt ravine, with steep sides and narrow 
bottom. 3. Nachal, This is the word which exactly 
answers to the Arabic wady, and has been already 
alluded to in that connexion, It expresses, as no 
single English word can, the bed of a stream (often 
wide and shelving, and like a *¢ valley ” in character, 
which in the rainy season may be nearly filled by 
a foaming torrent, though for the greater part of 
the year dry), and the stream itself, which after the 
subsidence of the rains has shrunk to insignificant 
dimensions. 4, Bik’ah, This term appears to mean 
rather a plain than a valley, wider than the latter, 
though so far resembling it as to be enclosed by 
mountains, It is rendered by “valley” in Deut. 
xxxiv. 3; Josh, xi. 8, 17, xii. 7; 2Chr. xxxv, 22; 
Zech. xii. 11. 5. has-Shéféléh, This is the only 
case in which the employment of the term “ valley r 
is really unfortunate. The district to which alone 
the name has-Shéfélah 1s applied in the’ Bible has 
no resemblance whatever to a valley, but is a broad 
swelling tract of many hundred miles in area, which 
sweeps gently down from the mountains of J udah 
to the Mediterranean. It is rendered ‘the vale” 
in Deut. i. 7; Josh. x. 40; 1K. x. 27; 2 Chr. i. 
15; Jer. xxxiii. 13; and ‘the valley” or “ val- 
leys” in Josh. ix. 1, xi. 2, 16, xii. 8, xv. 33 5 Judg. 
i.9; Jer. xxvii. 44. 

Vani'ah. One of the sons of Bani (Ezr. x. 36). 
Vash'ni. The firstborn of Samuel as the text 
now stands (1 Chr. vi. 28[13]). But in 1 Sam. 
viii. 2 the name of his firstborn is Joel. Most 
probably in the Chronicles the name of Joel has 
dropped out, and *Vashni” is a corruption of 
veshént, * and ‘the) second.” 
Vash'ti. The “queen” of Ahasuerus, who, for 
refusing to show herself to the king’s guests at the 
royal banquet, when sent for by the king, was repu- 
diated and deposed (Esth. i.). Many attempts have 
been made to identify her with historical person- 
ages; as by Ussher wth Atossa, the wife of Darius 
Hystaspis, and by J. Capellus with Parysatis, the 
mother of Ochus ; but it is far more probable that 
she was only one of the inferior wives, dignitied with 
the title of queen, whose name has utterly disap- 
peared from history. 
Veil. Under the head of Dress we have already 

disposed of various te i 
rms improperly rendered 
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“veil ” in the A. V., such as mitpachath (Ruth ii 
15), tediph (Gen, xxiv. 65, xxxviii, 14, 19), and 
rddid (Cant. v. 7; Is, iii. 23), These have been 
explained to be rather shawls, or mantles, which 
might at pleasure be drawn over the face, bot 
which were not designed for the special purpose of 
veils, It remains for us to notice the following 
terms which describe the veil proper :—(1.) MumeA, 
used of the veil which Moses assumed when he came 
down from the mount (Ex. xxxiv, 33-35). (2) 
Mispachéth, used of the veils which the false pro- 
phets placed upon their heads (Ezek. siii. 18, 21; 
A. V. “kerchiefs”). The word is understood by 
Gesenius of cushions or mattresses, but the etymo- 
logy is equally, ifnot more, favourable to the sense of 
a flowing veil. (3.) Ré'dléth, used of the light veils 
worn by females (Is. iii, 195 A. V. “ muftiers”, 
which were so called from their rustling motios. 
(4.) Tsamméh, understood by the A. V. of “locs 

of hair (Cant. iv. 1, 3, vie 73 Is. xvii. 2); but 
the contents of the passages in which it is sel 
favour the sense of veil. With regard to the ose 
of the-veil, it is important to observe that it was 
by no means so general in ancient as In molern 
times. Much of the scrupulousness in respet of 
the use of the veil dates from the promulgstioa 
of the Koran, which forbade women appearing 0 
veiled except in the presence of their nearest relt- 
tives. In ancient times, the veil was adopted oaly 
in exceptional cases, either as an article of orna- 
mental dress (Cant. iv. 1, 3, vi. 7s or by betrothed 
maidens in the presence of their future h i 

especially at the time of the wedding (Gen. a 
65, xxix. 25), or, lastly, by women of loose = 
racter for purposes of concealment (Gen. xxxvill. 
14). Among the Jews of the New Testament ase 
it appears to have been customary for the Lia 
to cover their heads (not en their fact, 
when engaged in public worship. 

Veil eres eae and Temple. [Ts 
BERNACLE 3; TEMPLE. 

Versions, Ancient, of the Old and New aN 
taments. In treating of the ancient versions . 
have come down {o us, in whole or in part, the 
will be described in the alphabetical order : 
languages. It may be premised thal in ne 
them the Old Test. is not a version spared is 
brew, but merely a secondary translation {7 
Septuagint in some one of its early forms. ss 

AETHIOPIC VERSION.—Christianity en 
troduced into Aethiopia in the 4th centur!, “pe 
the labours of Frumentius and Aedlesius of {fT 
who had been made slaves aD sent to 
Hence arose the episenpal see of Axum, 
Frumentius was appon alg ent 
Aethiopic version dita Li is in the an 
dialect of Axnm ; hence 50 
the age of the earliest missionaries 5 ae 
general character of the version itse re atta 
probable ; and the Abyssinians themsel¥ scale 
it to a later period. ‘The O'd Testament, $13 
} is Greek. In 1 
the New, was executed from the eater at Rome 
Potken published the Aethiopie a also priate 
In 1548-9, the Aethiopic New Test. W ve Ron 
at Rome, edited by three Abyssininn’, ieeltt; bt 
edition was reprinted in Waltons f° 
(according to Ludolf) all the fom 
retained, and new ones int: uced. 30 
new edition, formed by 8 © 
published under the care of Bir. 
(formerly Fellow of Trinity Cobleg®s 


Cambridge 


of 
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whose object was not strictly critical, but rather to 
give to the Abyssinians their Scriptures for ecclesi- 
astical use in as good a form as he conveniently 
could, consistently with MS. authority, From the 
notes made by Mr. Platt in the course of his colla- 
tions, it is evident that the translation had been 
variously revised. The probability appears to be 
that there was originally one version of the Gospels ; 
but that this was afterwards revised with Greek 
MSS, of a different complexion of text; and that 
succeeding copyists either adopted one or the other 
form in passages; or else, by omitting nothing 
from text or margin, they formed a contused com- 
bination of readings. 
the portion of the New Test. after the Gospels 
originated from some of the later revisers of the 
former part; its paraphrastic tone accords with 
this opinion. An examination of the version proves 
both that it was executed from the Greek, and also 
that the translator made such mistakes that he 
could hardly have been a person to whom Greek 
was the native tongue. Bode's Latin version en- 
abled critical scholars to use the Roman text with 
much confidence, The Old Test. of this version, 
made from the LXX., has been subjected apparently 
(with the exception of the Psalms) to very little 
critical examination. A complete edition of the 
Aethiopic Old Test. has been commenced by Dill- 
mann; the first portion of which appeared in 1853. 

ARABIC VERSIONS.—{I.) Arabic versions of 
the Old Test. (A.) Made from the Hebrew text. 
Rabbi Saadiah Hagguon, the Hebrew commentator 


of the 10th century, translated portions (some think | guag 


the whole) of the O. T. into Arabic. His version 
of the Pentateuch was printed at Constantinople, in 


1546. The Paris Polyglott contains the same ver- 


sion from a MS. differing in many of its readings + 
this was reprinted by Walton. It seems as if copy- 
ists had in parts altered the version considerably. 
The version of Isaiah by Saadiah was printed by 
Paulus, at Jena, in 1791, from a Bodleian MS. ; 
the same library contains a 
Job and of the Psalms. Kimchi quotes his version 
of Hosea, The Book of Joshua in the Paris and 
Walton’s Polyglotts is also from the Hebrew ; and 
this Rédiger states to be the fact in the case of the 
Polyglott text of 1K. xii; 2 K. xii. 16; and of 
Neh, i.-ix. 27. Other portions, translated from 
Hebrew in later times, do not require to be even 
specified here. (B.) Made from the Peshito Syriac. 
This is the base of the Arabic text contained in the 
Polyglotts of the Books of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, 
Kings, and Nehemiah, (C.) Made from the LXX. 
The version in the Polyglotts of the books not spe- 
cified above. Another text of the Psalter in Jus- 
tiniani Psalterium Octuplum, Genoa, 1516.——(I1.) 
Arabic versions of the New Test.—1. The Roman 
editio princeps of the four Gospels, 1590-91. 2. 
The Erpenian Arabic. The whole New Test. edited 
by Erpenius, 1616, at Leyden, trom a MS. of the 
13th or 14th century. 3. The Arabic of the Paris 
Polyglot, 1645, In the Gospels this follows mostly 
the Roman text; in the Epistles a MS. from Aleppo 
was used. The Arabic in Walton’s Polyglott ap- 
pears to be simply taken from the Paris text. 4. 
The Carshuni Arabic text (i.e. in Syriac letters), 
the Syriac and Arabic New Test., published at 
Rome, in 1703. For this a MS. brought from 
Cyprus was used. Juynboll, in his: description of 
an Arabic Codex at Kraneker (1838), threw new 
light on the origin of the Arabic Gospels. He 

Con. D..B. 


It appears probable that all | G 


MS. of his version of 
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proves that the Franeker Codex coincides in its 
general text with the Roman editio princeps, and 
that both follow the Latin Vulgate., The greater 
agreement of the Polyglott text with the Greek he 
ascribes to the influence of an Aleppo MS., which 
the Paris editor used. Juynboll then identifies the 
text of the Franeker MS. (and of the Roman edition) 
with the version made in the 8th century by John, 
Bishop of Seville. In the Erpenian Arabic the 
latter part is a translation from the Peshito-Syriac ; 
the Epistles not found in that version and the Apo- 
calypse are said to be from the Memphitic. The 
latter part of the text in the Polyglutts is from the 


reek. 
ARMENIAN VERSION.—Before the 5th cen- 
tury the Armenians are said to have used the Syriac 
alphabet ; but at that time Miesrob is stated to have 
invented the Armenian letters. Soon after this it 
is said that translations into the Armenian language 
commenced, at first from theSyriac. Miesrob, with 
his companions, Joseph and Eznak, began a version 
of the Scriptures with the Book of Proverbs, and 
completed all the Old Test. ; and in the New, they 
used the Syriac as their basis, from their inability 
to obtain any Greek books. But when, in the year 
431, Joseph and Eznak returned from the council 
of Ephesus, bringing with them a Greek copy of 
the Scriptures, Isaac, the Armenian Patriarch, and 
Miesrob, threw aside what they had already done, 
in order that they might execute a version from 
the Greek. But now arose the difficulty of their 
want of a competent acquaintance with that lan- 
e: to remedy this, Eznak and Joseph were sent 
With Moses Chorenensis (who is himself the narrator 
of these details) to study that language at Alex- 
andria. There they made whut Moses calls their 
third translation. The first printed edition of the 
Old and New Testaments in Armenian appeared at 
Amsterdam in 1666, under the care of a person 
commonly termed Oscan, or Uscan, and described 
as being an Armenian bishop. Zohrab, in 1789, 
published at Venice an improved text of the Arme- 
nian New Test.; and in 1805 he and his coadjutors 
completed an edition of the entire Armenian Scrip- 
tures, The basis was a MS, written in the 14th 
century. Dr. Charles Rien of the British Museum 
undertook the task of collating the Venice text of 
1805 for Tregelles, thus supplying him with a 
valuable portion of the materials for his critical 
edition of the Greek Testament. Some have spoken 
of this version as though it had been made froin the 
Peshito Syriac, and not from the Greek ; the only 
grounds for such a notion can be the facts connected 
with part of the history of its execution. 
CHALDEE VERSIONS. [TaRGums. } 
EGYPTIAN VERSIONS.—I. THE MEMPNITIC 
VERSION. — The version thus designated was for 
a considerable time the only Egyptian translation 
known to scholars ; Coptic was .theu vecarded as a 
sufficiently accurate and definite appellation. But 
when the fact was established that there were at 
least two Egyptian versions, the name Coptic was 
found to be indefinite, and even unsuitable for the 
translation then so termed: for in the dialect of 
Upper Egypt there was another ; and it is from the 
ancient Coptos in Upper Egypt that the term Coptic 
is taken. Thus Copto-Memphitic, or more simply 
Memphitic, is the better name for the version in 
the dialect of Lower Egypt. When Egyptian trans- 
lations were made we do not know: probably betore 
the middle of the 4th century. When os aneer 
» 
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which were distant from Alexandria; that after- 
wards the Memphitic version was executed in what 
was the more polished dialect, from the Greek copies 
of Alexandria; and that thus in process of time the 
Meimphitic remained alone in ecclesiastical use. A 
few remarks only need be made respecting the third 
Egyptian version. The fragments of this follow 
the Thebaic so closely as to hare no independent 
character. This version does however possess critical 
value, as furnishing evidence in a small portion not 
known in the Thebaic, 

GOTHIC VERSION.—In the year 318 the Gothie 
bishop and translator of Scripture, Ulphilss, wes 
born. He succeeded Theophilus as bishop of the 
Goths in 348, when he subscribed a confession re 
jecting the orthodox creed of Nicaea ; through him 
it is said that the Goths in general adopted Arian- 
ism. The great work of Ulphilas was his version 
of the Scriptures, In 388 he visited Constantinople 
to detend his heterodox creed, and while there he 
died. In the latter part of the 16th century the er- 
istence of a MS. of this version was known, througn 
Morillon having mentioned that he had obserred 
one in the library of the monastery of Werden oa 
the Ruhr in Westphalia, In 1648, almost at tne 
conclusion of the Thirty Years’ War, amongst the 
spoils from Prague was sent to Stockholm copy of 
the Gothic Gospels, known as the Codes Aryentew. 
This MS. is generally supposed to be the same that 
Morillon had seen at Werden. On the abdivatioa 
of Queen Christina of Sweden, a few years Inter, i 
disappeared. In 1655 it was in the possession of 
Isaac Vossius in Holland. In 1662 it was repur 
chased for Sweden by Count Magnus Gabriel de la 
Gardie, who plaeed it in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Upsal. While the book was In the 
of Vossius a transcript was made of its text, from 
which Junius, his uncle, edited the first edition 0 
the Gothic Gospels at Dort in 1665. The MS.18 
written on vellum that was once purple, in silver 
letters, except those at the beginning of sections, 
which are golden. The Gospels have maby bari 
it is calculated that when entire it consisted of 32 
folios; there are now but 188. It is pretty oe 
that this beautiful and elaborate MS. must ve 
been written in the 6th century, probably in Urn 
Italy when under the Gothic sovereignty. Kaitte, 
in 1762, edited from a Wolfenbiittel eae 
some portions of the Epistle to the pen - 
Gothie, in which the Latin stood by the agate 
version of Ulphilas. New light dawned on Lip! ‘ 
and his version in 1817, While the late | ; 
Mai was engaged in the examination of prey 
‘n the Ambrosian Library at Milan, of whi?) © 
was at that time a hbrarian, he noticed traces 
some Gothic writing under that of one 0 
dices. This was found to be pa't of the Books ©” 
Ezra and Nehemiah. In making Slain i, 
tion, four other palimpsests — Se hie 
tained portions of the Gothic Version. nt Car 


of European scholars was directed to the language 
and races of modern Egypt, it was found that while 
the native Christians use only Arabic vernacularly, 
yet in their services and in their public reading of 
the Scriptures they employ a dialect of the Coptic. 
This is the version now termed Memphitic. Wilkins 
in 1716 published at Oxford the first Memphitic 
New Test., founded on MSS. in the Bodleian, and 
compared with some at Rome and Paris. In 1846-8 
Schwartze published at Berlin an edition of the 
-Memphitic Gospels, in which he employed MSS. in 
the Royal Library there. The death of Schwartze 
prevented the continuation of his labours. Since 
then Boetticher’s editions, first of the Acts and then 
of the Epistles, have appeared, In 1848-52 a 
magnificent edition of the Memphitic New Test. 
was published by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, under the editorial care of the Rev. 
Rk. T. Lieder of Cairo. The Old Testament of this 
version was made from the LXX.—-I], THE THE- 
BAIC VERSION. —The examination of Egyptian 
MSS. in the last century showed that besides the 
Memphitic there # also another version in a cognate 
Egyptian dialect. ‘To this the name Sahidic was 
applied by some, from an Arabic designation for 
Upper Egypt and its ancient language. It is, how- 
ever, far better to assign to this version a name not 
derived from the language of the Arabian occupants 
of that land; thus Copto-Thebaic (as. styled by 
Giorgi), or simply Thebaic, is far preferable, In 
1785 Mingarelli published a few portions of this 
version of the New Test. from the Nanian MSS. 
In 1789 Giorgi edited very valuable Greek and 
Thebaic fragments of St, John’s Gospel, which ap- 

ar to belong to the fifth century, Miinter, in 
1787, had published a frmygment of Daniel in this 
version; and in 1789 he brought out portions of 
the Epistles to Timothy, together with readings 
which he hal collected from MSS. in other parts 
of the New Test. In the following year Mingarelli 
printed Mark xi. 29-xv. 22, from MSS. A few 
copies only seem to have been circulated. Woide’s 
death took place before his edition was completed. 
In 1799, however, it appeared under the editorial 
care of Ford.<=I11. A THirp EGYPTIAN VERSION. 
—Some Egyptian fragments were noticed by both 
Miinter and Giorgi amongst the Borgian MSS., 
which in dialect differ both from the Memphitic and 
Thebaic, These fiagments, of a third Egyptian trans- 
lution, were edited by both these scholars independ- 
ently in the same year (1789). In what part of 
Egypt this third dialect was used, and what should 
be its distinctive name, has been a good deal dis- 
cussed. Arubinn writers mention a third Egyptian 
dialect under the name of Bashmuric, and this has 
by some been assed as the appellation for this 
version, Giorgi suppose that this was the dialect 
of the Ammonian Onsix; in this Miinter agreed with 
him; and thus they.called the version the Ammo- 
nian, The Character and critical use of the 
Egyptian Versions.—It appears that the Thebaic 
version may reasonably claim a higher antiquity 
than the Memphitic. ‘The two translations are 
independent of each other, and both spring from 
Greek copies. ‘lhe Thebaic has been considered 
to be the older of the two. The probable conclu- 
sions seem to be these:—that the Thebaic version 
was madeiu the early part of the third century, for 
the use of the common people among the Christians 
in Upper Egypt; that it was formed from MSS. 
such as were then current in the regions of Egypt 




































Ottavio Castiglione, and their labours resulted 
the recovery, Pesides a few portions of toe OH 
of almost the whole of the thirteen — © ition 
Pan! and some parts of the Gospels. re a tha 
of Gabelentz and Loebe (1836-49) contal me 
has been discovered of the Gothic Laser “a 
Latin translation, notes, and @ Gothic ae # 
and Grammar. In 1854 Uppstrom pu 
excellent edition of the text ot the Codex Argenter’ 
with a beautiful fac-simile. In 1835-6 Maso 
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issued an excellent small edition of all the Gothic 
portions of the Scriptures known to be extant. This 
edition is said to be more correct than that of Gabe- 
lentz and Loebe. Asan ancient monument of the 
Gothic language the version of Ulphilas possesses 
great interest; as a version the use of which was 
once extended widely through Europe, it is a monu- 
ment of the Christianization of the Goths; and as 
a version Anown to have been made in the 4th 
century, and transmitted to us in ancient MSS., it 
has its value in textual criticism. In certain pas- 
sages it has been thonght that there is some proof 
of the influence of the Latin; but its Greek origin 
is not to be mistaken. The Greek from which the 
version was made must in many respects have been 
what has been termed the transition text of the 
4th century. 

GREEK VERSIONS OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT.—1. SepruaGint. [See SEPTUAGINT.] 
9, AQUILA.—It is a remarkable fact that in the 
second century there were three versions executed 
of the Old Testament Scriptures into Greek. The 


first of these was made by Aquila, a native of 


Sinope in Pontus, who had become a proselyte to 
Judaism, The Jerusalem Talmud describes him as a 
disciple of Rabbi Akiba ; aud this would place him in 
eome part of the reign of the Emperor Hadrian (A.D. 
117-138). It is supposed that his object was 
to aid the Jews in their controversies with the 
Christians. This is a probable account of the 
origin of his version, Extreme literality and an 
occasional polemical bias appear to be its chief 
characteristics. It is mentioned that Aquila put 
forth a second edition (i.e. revision) of his version, 
in which the Hebrew was yet more servilely fol- 
lowed, but it is not known if this extended to the 
whole, or only to three books, namely, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel, of which there are fragments. 
3. THEODOTION.—The second version, of which we 
have information as executed in the second century, 
is that of Theodotion. He is stated to have been 
an Ephesian, and he seems to be most generally de- 
scribed as an Ebionite: if this is correct, his work 
was probably intended for those semi-Christians 
who may have desired to use a version of their own 
instead of employing the LXX. with the Christians, 
or that of Aquila with the Jews. But it may be 
doubted if the name of translation can be rightly 
applied to the work of Theodotion: it is rather a 
revision of the LXX. with the Hebrew text, so as 
to bring some of the copies then in use into more 
conformity with the original. The statement of 
Epiphanius that he made his translation in the reign 
of Commodus accords well with its having been 
quoted by Irenaeus; but it cannot be correct if it 
as one of the translations referred to by Justin 
Martyr as giving interpretations contrary to the 
Christian doctrine of the New Test. In_most 
cditions of the LXX. Theodotion’s version of Daniel 
is still substituted for that which really belongs to 
that translation. 4. SymMACHUS is stated by Eu- 
sebius and Jerome to have been an Ebionite: so too 
in the Syrian accounts given by Assemani; Epi- 
phanius, however, and others style him a Samaritan. 
It may be that as a Samaritan he made this version 
for some of that people who employed Greek, and 
who had learned to receive more than the Penta- 
teuch. Epiphanius says that he lived under the 
Emperor Severus, The translation which he pro- 
duced was probably better than the others as to 
pense and general phraseology. 5. THE FIFTH, 
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SixtH, AND SEVENTH VERSIONS.—Besides the 
translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, 
the great critical work of Origen comprised as to 
portioris of the Old Test. three other versions, placed 
for comparison with the LXX.; which, from their 
being anonymous, are only known as the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh; designations taken from the places 
which they respectively occupied in Origen’s co- 
Jumnar arrangement. Eusebius says that two of 
these versions were found, the one at Jericho, and 
the other at Nicopolis on the gulf of Actium. 
Epiphanius says, that the fifth was found at Jericho, 
and the sixth at Nicopolis; while Jerome speaks of 
the fifth as having been found at the latter place. 
The contents of the fifth version appear to have 
been the Pentateuch, Psalms, Canticles, and the 
minor prophets. The existing fragments prove that 
the translator used the Hebrew original ; but it is 
also certain that he was aided by the work of former 
translators. The sixth version seems to have been 
just the same in its contents as the fifth (except 
2 Kings). Jerome calls the authors of the fifth 
and sixth “ Judaicos translatores ;”” but the trans- 
lator of this must have been a Christian when he 
executed his work, or else the hand of a Christian 
reviser must have meddled with it before it was 
employed by Origen. Of the seventh version very 
few fragments remain. It seems to have contained 
the Psalms and minor prophets; and the translator 
was probably a Jew. The existing fragments of 
these varied versions are mostly to be found in the 
editions of the relics of Origen’s Hexapla, by Mont- 
faucon and by Bardht. 6. THE VENETO-GREEK 
VERSION.—A MS. of the 14th century, in the 
library of St. Mark at Venice, contains a peculiar 
version of the Pentateuch, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, and Daniel. All of 
these books, except the Pentateuch, were pub- 
lished by Villoison at Strasburg in 17 84; the Penta- 
teuch was edited by Ammon at Erlangen in 1790-91, 
It may be said briefly that the translation was made 
from the Hebrew, although the present punctuation 
and accentuation is often not followed, and the 
translator was no doubt acquainted with some other 
Greek versions. 

LATIN VERSIONS, [VoteaTeE.] 

SAMARITAN VERSIONS. [SAMARITAN PEN- 
TATEUCH. } 
SLAVONIC VERSION. In the year 862 there 
was a desire expressed, or an inquiry made, for 
Christian teachers in Moravia, and in the following 
year the labours of missionaries began amongst them. 
‘These missionaries were Cyrillus and Methodius, 
two brothers from Thessalonica: to Cyrillus is 
ascribed the invention of the Slavonian alphabet, 
and the commencement of the translation of the 
Scriptures. He appears to have died at Rome in 
868, while Methodius continued for many years to 
be the bishop of the Slavonians. He is stated to 
have continued his brother's translation, although | 
how much they themselves actually executed ix 
quite uncertain. The Old Testament is, as might 
be supposed, a version from the LXX., but what 
measure of revision it may since have received 
seems to be by no means certain. As the oldest 
known MS. of the whole Bible is of the year 1499, 
it may reasonably be questioned whether this version 
may not in large portions be comparatively modern. 
The oldest MS. of any part of this version is an 
Evangeliarium, in Cyrillic characters, of the year 
1056. The first printed portion sae a et of 
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the Gospels in Wallachia, in 1512; in 1575 the 
game portion was printed at Wilna; and in 1581 
the whole Bible was printed at Ostrog in Volhynia. 
The general text is such as would have been ex- 
pected in the ninth century: some readings from 
the Latin have, it appears, been introduced in 


places. 

SYRIAC VERSIONS.—I. OF THE OLD TEsTA- 
ment. <A. From the Hebrew.—In the early times 
of Syrian Christianity there was executed a version 
of the Old Testament from the original Hebrew, 
the use of which must have been as widely ex- 
tended as was the Christian profession amongst that 
people. Ephraem the Syrian, in the latter half of 
the 4th century, gives abundant proof of its use in 
general by his countrymen. When he calls it OUR 
VERSION, it does not appear to be in opposition to 
any other Syriac translation, but in contrast to the 
original Hebrew text, or to those in other languages. 
At a-later period this Syriac translation was desig- 
nated Peshito (Simple). It is probable that this 
name was applied to the version after another had 
been formed from the Hexaplar Greek text. This 
translation from the Hebrew has always been the 
ecclesiastical version of the Syrians. Its existence 
and use prior to the divisions of the Syrian Churches 
is sufficiently proved by Ephraem alone. It is 
highly improbable that any part of the Syriac ver- 
sion is older than the advent of our Lord; those 
who placed it under Abgarus, king of Edessa, seem 
to have argued on the account that the Syrian people 
then received Christianity. All that the account 
shows clearly is, that it was believed to belong to 
the earliest period of the Christian faith among 
them. Ephraem, in the 4th century, not only 
shows that it was then current, but also gives the 
impression that this had even then been long the 
case, For in his commentaries he gives explana- 
tions of terms which were even then obscure. This 
might have been from age: if so, the version was 
made comparatively long before his days: or it 
might be from its having been in a dialect different 
from that to which he was accustomed at Edessa. 
In this case, then, the translation was made in some 
other part of Syria. Probably the origin of the 
Old Syriac version is to be compared with that of 
the Old Latin ; and that it differed as much from 
the polished language of Edessa as did the Old 
Latin, made in the African Province, from the con- 
temporary writers of Rome. The Old Syriac has 
the peculiar value of being the first version from the 
Hebrew original made for Christian use. The proof 
that this version was made from the Hebrew is 
twofold: we have the direct statements of Ephraem, 
and we find the same thing as evident from the 
internal examination of the version itself. The first 
printed edition of this version was that which ap- 
peared in the Paris Polyglott of Le Jay in 16495; it 
is said that the editor, Gabriel Sionita, a Maronite, 
had only an imperfect MS. In Walton’s Polvglott, 
1657, the Paris text is reprinted, but with the addi- 
tion of the Apocryphal books which had been want- 
ing. In the punctuation given in the Polyglotts, a 
system was introduced which was in part a pecu- 
liarity of Gabriel Sionita himself. Dr. Lee col- 
Jated for the text which he edited for the Bible So- 
ciety six Syriac MSS. of the Old Test, in general, 
and a very ancient copy of the Pentateuch: he also 
used in pait the commentaries of Ephraem and of 
Bar-Hebraeus, From these various sources he 


constructed his text, with the aid of that found | Theodotion, &e., 
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already in the Polyglotts. But we have now m 
this country, in the MS, treasures brought from 
the Nitrian valleys, the means of far more sccv- 
rately editing this version. It has been much 
discussed whether this translation were a Jewish 
or a Christian work. There need be no reason- 
able objection made to the opinion that it is a 
Christian work. It may be said that the Syriac 
general supports the Hebrew text that we have. 
‘A resemblance has been pointed out between the 
Syriac and the reading of some of the Chaldee Tar- 
gums: if the Targum is the older, it is nut unlikely 
that the Syriac translator examined the Targums 
in difficult passages. If existing Targums are more 
recent than the Syriac, it may happen that ther 
coincidences arise from the use of a common source 
—an earlier Targum. But there is another point 
of inquiry of more importance: it is, how far has 
this version been aflected by the LXX.? and to 
what are we to attribute this influence? It is 
possible that the influence of the LXX. is partly to 
be ascribed to copyists and revisers ; while in part 
this belonged to the version as originally made. 
When the extensive use of the LXX. is remembered, 
and how soon it was superstitiously imagined to 
have been made by direct inspiration, 80 that it was 
deemed canonically authoritative, we cannot feel 
wonder that readings from the LXX. should hare 
been from time to time introduced. Some compat- 
ison with the Greek is probable even before the 
time of Ephraem ; for, as to the Apocryphal books, 
while he cites some of them (though not as Scrip» 
ture), the Apocryphal additions to Daniel and the 
Books of Maccabees were not yet found in Syriac. 
Whoever translated any of these books from the 
Greek, may easily have also compared with ie 
some places 9% wks previously translated fe 

the Hebrew. In the Book of Psalms this version 
exhibits many peculiarities. Fither the are 
of the Psalter must be a work independent 
Peshito in general, or else it has been sie y 
revised and altered, not only from the Leia t 
also from liturgical use. It is stated that, alter 
| the divisions of the Syrian Church, there were revr 
| sions of this one version by the Movophysites 

by the Nestorians. The Karkaphensun aes 
mentioned by Bar-Hebraeus was only eae 
name prior to the investigations of vee os 
found in two MSS. in the Vatican, and was fe 
for the use of Monophysites. B, The dl 
sion from the Hexaplar Greek Text.— : 2 
Syriac version of the Old Test. up to the vee 
tury was apparently the Peshito. Moses oe 
Jaeus, who lived in the middle of the 6th century, 


2 Test. the 

speaks of the versions of the New - We 
‘ + De h soul 4), t 

Pealter, ‘¢ which Polyea Oir the thal Se 


, worthy of the memory 
of the good.” It is said that the sbeure Lg 
arch, Marabba, A.D. 552, made a versiud 
Greek, Tlie version by Paul of Tel 
ite, was made in the beginning of 
for its basis he used the Hexaplar Origen 
is, the LXX., with the corrections ° 
asterisks, obeli, &c., 
the other Greek versions. i 
eeegety made on the principle of gales 
Greek, word for ward, as exae pee 
contains the marks introduced by hee a a 
references to the versions of Aquila, s ort 
In fact, it is from is 


eee a 
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version that we obtain our most accurate acquaint- 
ance with the results of the critical labours of 
Origen. It is from a MS. in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan that we possess accurate means of know- 
ing this Syriac version. The MS. in question con- 
tains the Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Can- 
ticles, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, minor prophets, 
Jeremiah, Baruch, Daniel, Ezekiel, and Isaiah. 
Norberg published, at Lund in 1787, the Books of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, from a transcript which he 
had made of the MS. at Milan. In 1788 Bugati 
published at Milan the Book of Daniel ; he also 
edited the Psalms the printing of which had been 
completed before his death in 1816; it was pub- 
lished in 1820. The rest of the contents of the 
Milan Codex (with the exception of the Apocry phal 
books) was published at Berlin in 1835, by. Mid- 
deldorpf, trom the transcript made by Norberg ; 
Middeldorpf also added the 4th (2nd) Book of Kings 
from a MS. at Paris, Besides these portions of 
this Syriac version, the MSS. from the Nitrian 
monasteries now in the British Museum would add 
a good deal more: amongst these there are six, from 
which much might be drawn, so that part of the 
Pentateuch and other books may be recovered. To 
enumerate the supposed versions is needless. It is 
only requisite to mention that Thomas of Harkel 
seems to have made a translation from the Greek 
into Syriac of some of the Apocryphal books—at 
least, the subscriptions in certain MS3. state this.— 
ll. Tue Syntac New TESTAMENT VERSIONS.— 
A. The Peshito Syriac N. T. It may stand as an 
admitted fact that a version of the New Test. in 
Syriac existed in the 2nd century ; and to this we 
may refer the statement of Eusebius respecting 
Hegesippus, that he ‘‘ made quotations from the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews and the Syriac.” 
It seems equally certain that in the 4th century 
auch a version was as well known of the New Test. 
as of the Old. To the translation in common use 
amongst the Syrians, orthodox, Monophysite, or 
Nestorian, from the 5th century and onward, the 
name of Peshito has been as commonly applied in 
the New Test. as the Old. There seem to be but 
few notices of the old Syriac Version in early writers. 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, in the former half of the 
6th century, incidentally informs us that the Syriac 
translation does not contain the Second Epistle of 
Peter, 2.and 3 John, and Jude. In 1552 Moses 
of Mardin came to Rome to Pope Julius III., com- 
missioned by Ignatius the Jacobite (Monophysite) 
patriarch, to state his religious opinions, to effect 
(it is said) a union with the Romish Church, and 
to get the Syriac New Test. printed. In this last 
object he failed both at Rome and Venice. At Vienna 
he was, however, successful, Widmanstadt, the 
chancellor of the Emperor Ferdinand I., had himself 
learned Syriac from Theseus Ambrosius many years 
previously ; and through his influence the emperor 
undertook the charge of an edition, which appeared 
in 1555, through the joint labours of Widman- 
stadt, Moses, and Postell. In having only three 
Catholic epistles, this Syriac New Test. agreed with 
the description of Cosmas; the Apocalypse was also 
wanting, as well as the section John viii. 1-11. 
One of the principal editions is that of Leusden and 
Schaaf. The Lexicon which accompanies this edi- 
tion is of great value. The late Professor Lee pub- 
lished an edition in 1816 in which he corrected or 
altered the text on the authority of a few MSS. 
In 1828 the edition of Mr. William Greentiz'd ws 
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published by Messrs. Bagster. This Syriac Version 
has been variously estimated: some have thought 
that in it they had a genuine and unaltered monu- 
ment of the second, or perhaps even of the first 
century. Others finding in it indubitable marks of 
a later age, were inclined to deny that it had any 
claim to a very remote antiquity, The fact is, 
that this version as transmitted to us contains 
marks of antiquity, and also traces of a later age. 
The two things are so blended, that if either class 
of phenomena alone were regarded, the most oppos- 
ite opinions ‘might be formed. The judgment 
formed by Griesbach seems to be certainly the 
correct one as to the peculiarity of the text of this 
version: he says (using the terms proper to his 
system of recensions) ; “ Nulli harum recensionum 
Syriaca versio, prout quidem typis excusa est, 
similis, verum nec ulli prorsus dissimilis est. ln 
multis concinit cum Alexandrina recensione, in plu- 
ribus cum Occidentali, in nonnullis etiam cum 
Constantinopolitana, ita tamen ut quae in hance pos- 
terioribus demum seculis invecta sunt, pleraque 
repudiet. Diversis ergo temporibus ad Graecos 
codices plane diversos iterum sterumque recognita 
esse videtur” (Nov. Test. Proleg. Ixxv.). Whether 
the whole of this version proceeded from the same 
translator has been questioned. It appears pro- 
bauble that the New Test. of the Peshito is not 
from the same hand as the Old, Not only may 
Michaelis be right in supposing a peculiar trans- 
lator of the Epistle to the Hebrews, but also 
other parts may be from different hands; this 
opinion will become more general the more the 
version is studied. The revisions to which the 
version was subjected may have succeeded in part, 
but not wholly, in eflacing the indications of a plur- 
ality of translators. The Acts and Epistles seem 
to be either more recent than the Gospels, though 
far less revised ; or else, if coeval, far more cor- 
rected by Inter Greek MSS. The MSs. of the 
Karkaphensian recension (as it has been termed) 
of the Peshito Old ‘Test. contain also the New with 
a similar character of text. The Curetonian Syriac 
Gospels.— Among the MSS. brought from the 
Nitrian monasteries in 1842, Dr. Cureton noticed a 
copy of the Gospels, differing greatly from the com- 
mon text: and this is the form of text to which the 
name of Curetonian Syriac has been rightly applied. 
Every criterion which proves the common Peshito 
not to exhibit a text of extreme antiquity, equally 
proves the early origin of this. Dr. Cureton con- 
siders that the MS. of the Gospels is of the fifth 
century, a point in which all competent judges are 
probably agreed. The MS. contains Matt. i.-viii. 
22, x. 31-xxiii. 95. Mark, the four last verses only. 
John i. 1-42, iii. 6-vii. 37, xiv. 11-29; Luke ii. 
48-iii. 16, vii. 33-xv. 21, xvii. 24-xxiv. 41. Bar 
Salibi, bishop of Amida in the 12th century, 
says:_—* There is found occasionally a Syriac copy, 
made out of the Hebrew, which inserts these three 
kings in the genealogy ; but that afterwards it 
speaks of fourteen and not of seventcen generations, 
because fourteen generations has been substituted 
for seventeen by the Hebrews on account of their 
holding to the septenary number,” &c. It shows 
then that Bar Salibi knew of a Syriac text of the 
Gospels in which Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah 
were inserted in Matt. i. 8; there is the same read- 
‘ny in the Curetonian Syrinc: but this might have 
been a coincidence. But in ver. 17 the Curetonian 
text has in contradiction to ver. 8, fourteen genera- 
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tions and not seventeen: and so had the copy men- 
tioned by Bar Salibi: 


mere coincidence ; the latter, however, shows such 


a kind of union in contradiction as proves the 
examining the Cure- 


jdentity very convincingly. In 
tonian text with the common printed Peshito, we 


often find such identity of phrase and rendering as 


to show that they are not wholly independent trans- 
lations: then, again, we meet with such variety in 


the forms of words, &c. as seems to indicate that 


in the Peshito the phraseology had been revised and 
yefined, But the great (it might be said charac- 


teristic) difference between the Curetonian and the 


Peshito Gospels is in their readings; for while the 


latter cannot in its present state be deemed an un- 
changed production of the second century, the former 


bears all the marks of extreme antiquity, even 
though in 
troduction of readings current in very early times, 
A comparison of the two not only shows the an- 


tiquity of the text of the Curetonian Syriac, but it 
also affords abundant proof that the Peshito must 


have been modernised and revised. The antiquity 


of the Curetonian text is also shown by the occur- 
rence of readings which were, a8 we know, early 
current, even though rightly repudiated as erro- 
neous: it may suffice to refer to the long addition 
after Matt. xx. 28. The Curetonian Syriac pre- 
sents such a text as we might have concluded would 
be current in the second century: the Peshito has 


many features which could not belong to that age ; 


unless, indeed, we are ready to reject established 
facts, and those of a very numerous kind : probably, 
at least, two thousand. Bar Salibi tells us, when 
speaking of this version of St. Matthew, “there is 
found occasionally a Syriac copy made out of the 
Hebrew?’ we thus know that the opinion of the 
Syrians themselves in the 12th century was that 


this translation of St. Matthew was not mide from 


the Greek, but from the Hebrew original of the 


. Evangelist: such, too, was the judgment of Dr. 


Cureton. 


St. Matthew’s Gospel was translated from the Apos- 
tle’s Hebrew (Syro-Chaldaic) original, although 
injured since by copyists or revisers.—=B. The 
Philorenian Syriac Version, and its revision by 
Thomas of Harkel.— Philoxenus, or Xenaias, a 
Monophysite, Bp. of Hierapolis or Mabug at the 
beginning of the 6th century, caused Polycarp, his 
Chorepiscopus, to make a new translation of the 
New Test. into Syriac. This was executed in A.D. 
508, and it is generally termed Philoxenian from 
its promoter. This version has not been trans- 
mitted to us in the form in which it was first 
made; we only possess a revision of it, executed by 
‘Thomas of Harkel in the following century (The Gos- 
pels, A.D. 616). From the subscriptions we learn 
that the text was revised by Thomas with three 
(some copies say two) Greek MSS. One Greek 
copy is similarly mentioned at the close of the Ca- 
tholic Epistles. In describing this version as it 
has come down to us, the tert is the first thing to 
be considered. This is characterised by extreme 
literality : the Syriac idiom is constantly bent to 
suit the Greek, and everything is in some manner 
expressed in the Greek phrase and order. As to 
the kind of Greek text that it represents, it is just 
what might have been expected in the 6th century. 
The woik of Thomas in the text itself is seen in 


the former point might be a 


places it may have suffered from the in- 


The more the evidence, direct and in- 
direct, is weighed, the more established it appears 
will be the judgment that the Curetonian Syriac of 







solemn instruction and edificat 
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the introduction of obeli, by which pass.ges which 
he rejected were condemned ; and of asterisks, with 
which his insertions were distinguished. His model 
in all this was the Hexaplar Greck text. It is prot- 
able that the Philoxenian version was very literal, 
but that the slavish adaptation to the Greek is the 
work of Thomas,—-C. Syriac Versions of portions 
wanting in the Peshito.—l. The second Epistle of 
Peter, the second and third of John, and that of 
Jude. The fact has been already noticed, that the 
Old Syriac Version did not contain these Epistles, 
They were published by Pococke in 1630, from a 
MS, in the Bodleian. The suggestion of Dr. David- 
son, that the text of Pococke is that of Philoxenus 
before it was revised by Thomas, seems most prob- 
ableII, The Apocalypse.—In 1627 De Dieu 
edited a Syriac version of the Apocalypse, from 
MS. in the Leyden Library, written by one “ Caspar 
from the land of the Indians,” who lived in the 
latter part of the 16th century. A MS, at Florence, 
also written by this Cuspar, has 8 subscription 
stating that it was copied in 1582 from a MS. ia 
the writing of Thomas of Harkel, in a.D. 622, But 
the subscription seems to be of doubtful authority ; 
and until the Rev. B. Harris Cowper drew attention 
to 1 more ancient copy of the version, we might 


swell be somewhat uncertaia if this were really an 


ancient work. It is of small critical value, and the 
MS. from which it was edited is incorrectly written. 
This book, from the Paris Polyglot and onward, 
has been added to the Peshito in this relation. 
Ill. The Syriac Version of John viii. 1-11. —From 
the MS. sent by Abp. Ussher to De Dieu, the latter 
published this section in 1631. From De Dieu it 
was inserted in the London Polyglott, with a refer 
ence to Ussher’s MS., and hence it has passed with 
the other editions of the Peshito, where it is a mere 
interpolation. Probably the version edited is that 
of Paul of Tela, the translator of the Hexaplar Greek 
text into Syriac.—D. THE JERUSALEM SYBIAC 
LECTIONARY.—The MS, in the Vatican containing 
this version was pretty fully described by ee 
Assemani in 1756, in the Catalogue of the a 
belonging to that Library. The MS. can a 
in A.D, 1031, in peculiar Syriac writing ; bal gs 
tions are of course those for the different esti. 
some parts of the Gospels not being there at 
The dialect is not ae here it was ¢ 
the Jerusalem Syriac, from 1ts n 
resenible the Jerusalem Talmud in language and 
other points, The grammar is pecu iat 
almost Chaldee rather than Syriac; tw" 
are used for expressing F an P, For stares . 
this Lectionary has a far higher pene . 
has for any other: its readings often come! te 
the oldest and best authorities. In Adler :. " 
its date as a version would be from the 4 : 
6th century ; but it can hardly be eu 
is of so early an age, or that auy Synau 
have used so corrupt a dialect. 1n¢ 
of an edition of this Lectionary, 
Syriac text, with : et Here 
i Count Mini i . 4 Re 
MTA ROUM, a Chaldee word of uncertain oe 
the general term for the CHALDEE, oe ost 
curately, ARAMAIC VERSIONS of sea : 
ment, The injunction to « read the med wo 
Law before all Israel . - - + 
and children, and the strange 


: mea) 
Tabernacles of every Sabbatical et found i 


1, on 
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Deut. xxxi. 10-13. How fur the ordinance was ob- 
served in early times we have no means of judging. 
- It would appear, however, that such readings did 
take place in the days of Jeremiah, Certain it is 
that among the first acts undertaken by Ezra to- 
wards the restoration of the primitive religion and 
public worship is reported his reading ‘“ before the 
congregation, both of men and women” of the 
returned exiles, ‘in the Book in the Law of God” 
(Neh. viii. 2, 8). Aided by those men of learning 
and eminence with whom, according to tradition, 
he founded that most important religious and polit- 
ical body called the Great Synagogue, or Men of 
the Great Assembly, he appears to have succeeded 
in so firmly establishing regular and frequent public 
readings in the Sacred Records, that later authori- 
ties almost unanimously trace this hallowed custom 
to times immemorial—nay to the times of Moses 
himself, To these ancient readings in the Penta- 
teuch were added, in the course of time, readings in 
the Prophets (in some Babylonian cities even in the 
Hagiographa), which were called Haftaroth ; but | 
when and how these were introduced is still matter 

for speculation. If, however, the primitive reli- 

gion was re-established, together with the second 

Temple, in more than its former vigour, thus en- 

abling the small number of the returned exiles— 

and these, according to tradition, the lowest of the 

low, the poor in wealth, in knowledge, and in an- | 
cestry, the very outcasts and refuse of the nation | 
as it were—to found upon the ruins of Zion one of ; 
the most important and lasting spiritual common- 
wealths that has ever been known, there was yet 
one thing which neither authority nor piety, neither 
academy nor synagogue, could restore to its original 
power and glory—the Hebrew language. Ere long 
it was found necessary to translate the national 
books, in order that the nation from whose midst 
they had sprung might be able to understand them. 
And if for the Alexandrine, or rather the whole 
body of Hellenistic Jews, Greek translations had 
to be composed, those who dwelt on the hallowed 
soil of their forefathers had to receive the sacred 
word through an Aramaic medium. If the common 
people thus gradually had lost all knowledge of the 
tongue in which were written the books to be read 
to them, it naturally followed (in order ‘‘ that they 
might understand them’’) that recourse must be 
had to a translation into the idiom with which they 
were familiar—the Aramaic. That further, since 
a bare translation could not in all cases suffice, it 
was necessary to add to the translation an explana- 
tion, more particularly of the more difficult and 
obscure passages. Both translation and explanation 
were designated by the term Targum. In the course 
of time there sprang up a guild, whose special 
office it was to act as interpreters in both senses 
( Meturgeman), while formerly the learned alone 
volunteered their services. These interpreters were 
subjected to certain bonds and regulations as to the 
form and substance of their renderings. Again, 
certain passages linble to give offence to the multi- 
tude are specified, which may be read in the syna- 
gogue and translated; others, which may be read 
but not translated; others, again, which may 
neither be read nor translated. Altogether these 
Meturgemanim do not seem to have been held gener- 
ally in very high respect ; one of the reasons being 
probably that they were paid, and thus’ made the 
Torah “a spade to dig with it.” A fair notion of 
what was considered a proper Targum may be 
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gathered from the maxim preserved in the Talmud : 
«© Whosoever translates [as Meturgeman] a verse in 
its closely exact form [without proper regard to its 
yeal meaning] is a (iar, and whosoever adds to it is 
impious and a blasphemer, ¢. 9. the literal render- 
ing into Chaldee of the verse, ‘ They saw the God 
of Israel’ (Ex. xxiv. 10), is as wrong & translation 
as ‘ They saw the angel of God ;’ the proper ren- 
dering being, ‘They saw the glory of the God of 
Israel”? ‘The same causes which, in the course of 
time, led to the writing down—after many centn- 
ries of oral transmission—of the whole body of the 
Traditional Law, engendered also, and about the 
same period, as it would appear, written Targums ; 
for certain portions of the Bible, at least. The 
fear of the adulterations and mutilations which the 
Divine Word—amid the troubles within and with- 
ont the Commonwealth—must nudergo at the hands 
of incompetent or impious exponents, broke through 
the rule, that the Targum should only be oral, lest 
it might acquire undue authority. The gradual 
growth of the Code of the written Targum, such as 
now embraces almost the whole of the O.T., and 
contains, we may presume, but few snatches of the 
primitive Targums, is shrouded in deep obscurity. 
Before, however, entering into a more detailed ac- 
count, we must first dwell for a short time on the 
Midrash itself, of which the Targum forms part. 
The centre of all mental activity and - religious 
action among the Jewish community, after the 
return from Babylon, was the Scriptural Canon 
Soferim, or Men of the Great 
Synagogue. These formed the chief authority on 
the civil and religious law, and their authority 
was the Pentateuch. Their office as expounders 
and commentators of the Sacred Records was two 
fold. They had, firstly, to explain the exact 
meaning of such prohibitions and ordinances con- 
tained in the Mosaic Books as seemed not explicit 
enough for the multitude, and the precise applica- 
tion of which in former days had been forgotten 
during the Captivity. Secondly, laws neither spe- 
cially contained nor even indicated in the Penta- 
teuch were inaugurated by them according to the 
new wants of the times and the ever-shitting ne- 
cessities of the growing Commonwealth. ‘This 
letical expounding and inter- 
preting of Scripture is called darash, and the ava- 
lanche of Jewish literature which began silently to 
gather from the time of the return from the exile 
and went on rolling uninterruptedly, until about a 
thousand years after the destruction of the second 
Temple, may be comprised under the general name 
‘idrash—* expounding” The two chief’ branches 
indicated are, Halachah, the rule by which to 
go, = binding, authoritative law; and Haggadah 
= saying, legend, —flights of fancy, darting up 
from the Divine Word. The Hulachah, treating 
more especially the Pentateuch as the legal part of 
the O. T., bears towards this book the relation of 
an amplified and annotated Code. The Hagyadah, 
on the other hand, held especinl sway over the wide 
field of ethical, poetical, prophetical, and historical 
elements of the O. T., but was free even to inter- 
pret its legal and historical passages fancifully and 
allegorically. The aim of the Hagyadah being the 
purely momentary one of elevating, comforting, 
edifying its audience for the time being, it did not 

to possess the slightest authority. The 
first collections of the Hualuchah—embracing the 
whole field of juridico-political, religious, and prac- 
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the human and Divine Jaw to its most minute 
and insignificant details—were instituted by Hillel, 
Akiba, and Simon B. Gamaliel; but the final re- 
daction of the general code, Mishna, to which 
the later Toseftahs and Boraithas form supple- 
nents, is due to Jehudah Hannasi in 220 4.D, The 
masters of the Mishnaic period, after the Soferim, 
are the Tannaim, who were followed by the Amo- | 
yaim. The discussions and further amplitications 
of the Mishna by the latter, form the Gemara 
(Complement), a work extant in two redactions, 
viz. that of Palestine or Jerusalem (middle of 4th 
century), and of Babylon (5th century a.D.), which, 
together with the Mishna, are comprised under the 
name Talmud. From this indispensable digression 
we return to the subject of Targum. The Targums 
now extant are as follows:—l. THE TARGUM OF 
ONKELOS ON THE PENTATEUCH. — Oukelos is 
the same name as Aquila, the Greek translator of 
the O. T. (see p. 979); and the Targum was s0 
called because the new Chaldee Version was started 
under the name which had become expressive of the 
type and ideal of a Bible-translation; so that, in 
fact, it was a ‘Targum done in the manuer of 
Aquila :—Aquila- Targum. With regard to the 
date, the Targum was begun to be committed 
to writing about the end of the 2nd century, 
A.D. So far, however, from its superseding the 
oral Targum at once, it was on the contrary 
strictly forbidden to read it in public. Nor was 
there any uniformity in the Version. Down to 
the middle of*the 2nd century we find the mas- 
ters most materially differing from each other 
with respect to the Targum of certain passages, 
and translations quoted not to be found in any 
of our Targums. We shall not be far wrong in 
placing the work of collecting the different trag- 
ments with their variants, and reducing them into 
one—tinally authorised Version—about the end of 
the 3rd, or the beginning of the 4th century, and 
in assigning Babylon to it as the birthplace. We 
now turn to the Targum itself. Its language is 
Chaldee, closely approaching in purity of idiom to 
that of Ezra and Daniel. It follows a sober and 
clear, though not a slavish exegesis, and keeps as 
closely and minutely to the text as is at all con- 
sistent with its purpose, viz., to be chiefly, and 
above all, a version for the people. ts explanations 
of ditficult and obscure passages bear ample witness 
to the competence of those who gave it its final 
shape, and infused into it a rare unity. It avoids 
the legendary character with which all the later 
Targuins entwine the Biblical word, as far as ever 
circumstances would allow. Only in the poetical 
passages it was compelled to yield—though re- 
luctantly—to the popular craving for Haggadah ; 
but even here it chooses and selects with rare taste 
and tact. In spite of its many and important 
discrepancies, the Targum never for one moment 
forgets its aim of being a clear, though free, 
translation for the people, and nothing more. 
Wherever it deviates from the literalness of the 
text, such a course, in its case, is fully justified 
—nay, necessitated—either by the obscurity of 

@ passage, or the wrong construction that na- 
turally would be put upon its wording by the 
multitude. The explanations given agree either 
with the real sense, or develop the current tradi- 
tion supposed to underlie it. As to the Bible Text 
from which the Targum was prepared, we have 
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no certainty whatever on this head, owing to the 
extraordinarily corrupt state of our Targum terts, 

It would appear, however, that, broadly speaking, 

our present Masoretic text has been the one from 
which the Onk. Version was, if not made, yet 
edited, at all events. Of the extraordinary simi- | 
larity between Onkelos and the Samaritan Version 
we have spoken under SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. 
—l[. TARGUM ON THE PKOPHETS.—viz. Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isainh, Jeremith, Ezekiel, 
and the twelve Minor Prophets,—called Tarctx 
oF JONATHAN BEN UzzieL. We shall, probe- 
bly not be far wrong in placing this Targum sume 
time, although not long, after Oukelos, or about 
the middle of the 4th century ;—the latter years 
of R. Joseph, who, it is said, occupied himself 
chiefly with the Targum when he had become blind. 
This Targum may fairly be described as holding, io 
point of interpretation and enlargement of the ttt, 
the middle place between Onkelos, who only in ex- 
treme cases deviates into paraphrase, and the sub- 
sequent Targums, whose connexion with their tests 
is frequently of the most flighty character. The 
interpretation of Jonathan, where it adheres to the 
text, is mostly very correct in a philosophical and 
exegetical sense, closely literal even, provided the 
meaning of the original is easily to be understood 
by the people. When, however, similes are used, 
unfamiliar or obscure to the people, it unbesital- 
ingly dissolves them, and makes them easy in Wer 
mouths like household words, by adding as much 
of explanation as seems fit ; sometimes, it cannot 
denied, less sagaciously, even incorrectly, compre: 
hending the original meaning.—III. and IV. Tak 
GUM OF JONATHAN-BEN-UZZIEL AND JERUSHAL- 
Mi-TARGUM ON THE PENTATECCH.—Onkelos and 
Jonathan on the Pentateuch and Prophets, what 
ever be their exact date, place, authorship 
editorship, are the oldest of existing Ae eae 
and belong, in their present shape, to Babylon ‘a 
the Babylonian academies flourishing between 
3rd and 4th centuries A.D. But precisely * ial 
parallel and independent developments of the : 
Law have sprung up in the Palestinian and Baby- 
lonian Talmuds respectively, so also recent investi 
ation has proved to demonstration the ciel 
two distinct cycles of Targus on the Writtea zi 
—i. ¢. the entire body of the Old Testament. = 
one first collected, revised, and edited in ee 
called—more especially that part of it W shee 
braced the Pentateuch (Onkelos)—the Baby in as 
The other, continuing its oral life, 80 sige ne 
to a much later period, was written an ane ‘I 
less carefully, or rather with a much more ; of 
retention of the oldest and youngest ar ; 
turgemanim and Darshanim—on the soil 0 ares 
itself, Of this entire cycle, however, the Pen a 
and a few other books and fragmentary a oie 
have survived entire, while of most of t mes 
books of the Bible a few detached fragmeniste 
that is known, and this chiefly from 42 + bulk 
‘As not the least cause of the loss of the gre 

of the Palestinian bat iris ey 
the almost uninterrupted marty gcaien 
were subjected who preferred, under all cirett 
stances, to live and die in the he 
However this may be, the Targum 0 poe 
teuch has come down to us: and Sil the. o0e 
jn two recinsions, More surprising °F its ee 
hitherto considered a fragment, el bok has 
bracing portions only of the indivi 
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m reality never been intended to embrace any 
further portion, and we are thus in the possession 
of two Palestinian Targums, preserved in their 
original forms. The one, which extends from the 
first verse of Genesis to the last of Deuteronomy, is 
known under the name of Targum Jonathan (ben 
Uzziel) or Pseudo-Jonathan on the Pentateuch. 
The other, interpreting single verses, often single 
words only, is extant .in the following proportions : 
a third on Genesis, a fourth on Deuteronomy, a 
fifth on Numbers, three-twentieths on Exodus, and 
about one-fourteenth on Leviticus, The latter is 
generally called Targum Jerushalmi, or, down to 
the 11th century (Hai Gaon, Chananel), Targum 
Erets Israel, ‘Targum of Jerusalem or of the land 
of Israel. Not before the first half of this century 
did the fact become fully and incontestably esta- 
blished that both Targuins were in reality one— 
that both were known down to the 14th century 
under no other name than Targuin Jerushalmi— 
and that some forgetful scribe about that time 
must have taken the abbreviation Y’T\— T.J. 
over one of the two documents, and, instead of 
dissolving it into Targum-Jerushalmi, dissolved 
it erroneously into what he must till then have 
been engaged in copying—viz., Targum-Jonathan, 
sc, ben Uzziel (on the Prophets). Of the inter- 
mediate stage, when only a few MSS. had received 
the new designation, a curious fact, which Azariah 
de. Rossi (Cod. 37 5) mentions, gives evidence. 
“TI saw, he says, ‘* two complete Targums on 
the whole Pentateuch, word for word alike; one 
in Reggio, which was described in the margin, 
‘Targum of Jonathan b. Uzziel;’ the other in 
Mantua, described at the margin as ‘Targum Je- 
rushalmi.’” Yet the difficulty of their obvious 
dissimilarity, if they were identical, remained to 
be accounted for.  Zunz tries to solve it by 
assuming that Pseudo-Jonathan is the original 
‘Targum, and that the fragmentary Jerushalmi is 
a collection of variants to it. Frankel has gone a 
step further, and concludes that Jerushalmi is 
a collection of emendations and additions to single 
portions, phrases, and words of Onkelos, and 
Pseudo-Jonathan a further emended and com- 
pleted edition to the whole Pentateuch of Jeru- 
shalmi-Onkelos. The Jerushalmi, in both its 
recensions, is written in the Palestinian dialect. It 
is older than the Masora and the conquest of Western 
Asia by the Arabs. Syria or Palestine must be its 
birthplace, the second half of the 7th century its 
date. Its chief aim and purpose is, especially 
in its second edition, to form an entertaining com- 
pendium of all the Halachah and Haggadah, which 
refers to the Pentateuch, and takes its stand 
upon it. And in this lies its chief use to us. There 
is hardly a single allegory, parable, mystic di- 
gression, or tale in it which is not found in the 
other haggadistic writings—Mishna, Talmud, Me- 
chilta, Sifra, Sifri, &c.—-V. TARGUMS OF 6 JOSEPH 
THE BLIND” ON THE HaGiogRarHa.— When 
Jonathan ben Uzziel began to paraphrase the 
Cethubim” (Hagiographa), we read :n the Tal- 
mud, ‘‘a mysterious voice was heard saying : 
It is enough. Thou hast revealed the secrets 
of the Prophete—why wouldst thou also reveal 
those of the Holy Ghost ?”—-It would thus 
appear, that a Targum to these books (Job 
excepted) was entirely unknown up to a very late 
period. Those Targums on the Hagiographa which 
we now possess have been attributed vaguely to 


different authors, it being assumed in the first 
instance that they were the work of one man. 
Popular belief fastened upon Joseph the Blind. 
Yet, if ever he did translate the Hagiographa, 
certain it is that those which we possess are not by 
his or his disciples’ hands—that is, ot’ the time of 
the 4th century. Between him and our hagio- 
graphical Targums, many centuries must have 
elapzed. Yet we do not even venture tc assign to 
them more than an approximate round date, about 
1000 a.b. Besides the Targums to the Pentateuch 
and the Prophets those now extant range over 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, the five Megilloth, t.e, Song 
ot Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Esther, Ecclesinstes ; 
the Chronicles and Daniel. Ezra and Nehemiah 
alone are left without a Targum at present. 
VI. TARGUM ON THE BOOK OF CHRONICLES. — 
This ‘Targum was unknown up to a very recent 
period. In 1680 it was edited for the tirst time 
from an Erfurt MS. by M. F. Beck, and in 
1715 from a more complete as well as correct 
MS. at Cambridge, by D. Wilkins, The name of 
Hungary occurring in it, and its frequent use of 
the Jerusalem-Targum to the Pentateuch, amount- 
ing sometimes to simple copying, show sufficiently 
that its author is neither ‘Jonathan b. Uzziel ”’ 
nor “ Joseph the Blind,” as has been suggested. 
But the language, style, and the Haggadah, with 
which it abounds, point to a late period and point 
out Palestine as*the place where it was written. Its 
use must be limited to philological, historical, and 
geographical studies.—V II. THe TarGuM TO 
DANIEL.—IEt is for the first time that this Targurs 
is here formally introduced into the regular rank 
and file of Targums, although it has been known 
for now more than five-and-twenty years. Munk 
found it, not indeed in the Original Aramaic, but 
in what appears to him to be an extract of it 
written in Persian.—=VIII. There is also a Chaldee 
translation extant of the apocryphal pieces of 
Esther. 

Version, Authorised. I. WYCLIFFE (b. 
1324; d, 1384).—(1.) It is singular, and not 
without significance, that the first translation 
from the Bible connected with the name of Wy- 
cliffe should have been that of part of the Apo- 
calypse. The Last <Age of the Church (A.D. 
1356) translates and expounds the vision in which 
the Reformer read the signs of his own times, the 
sins and the destruction of “ Antichrist and his 
meynee” ( = multitude). Shortly after this he 
completed a version of the Gospels, accompanied 
by a commentary. Wyclitle, however, though the 
chief, was not the only labourer in the cause. An- 
other translation and commentary appear to have 
been made about the same time, in ignorance of 
Wycliffe's work, These preliminary labours were 
followed up by a complete translation of the N.T. 
by Wycliffe himself. The O.T. was undertaken by 
his coadjutor, Nicholas de Hereford, but was inter- 
rupted, and ends abruptly (tullowing so far the 
order of the Vulgate) in the middle of Baruch. 
Many of the MSS. of this version now extant pre- 
sent a different recension of the text, and it is pro- 
bable that the work of Wycliffe and Hereford was 
revised by Richard Purvey, circ, A.D. 1388. (2.) 
It need hardly be said, as regards the method of 
the translator, that the version was based entirely 
upon the Vulgate. Many MSS. were compared, 
and out of this comparison, the true reading ascer- 
tained as far as possible. The next step was to 
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consult the Glossa Ordinaria, the commentaries of 
Nicholas de Lyra, and others, as to the meaning 
of any difficult passages. After this (we recognise 
here, perhaps, a departure from the right order‘ 
grammars were consulted. Then came the actual 
work of translating, which he aimed at making 
idiomatic rather than literal. (3.) The following 
characteristics may be noticed as distinguishing this 
version: (1) The general homeliness of its style. 
(2) The substitution, in many cases, of English 
equivalents for quasi-technical words. (3) The 
extreme literalness with which, in some instances, 
even at the cost of being unintelligible, the Vul- 
gate text is followed, as in 2 Cor. i. 17-19.— 
II. TynpaL.— The work of Wycliffe stands by 
itself. Whatever power it exercised in preparing 
the way for the Reformation of the 16th century, 
it had no perceptible influence on later transla- 
tions. With Tyndal we enter on a continuous 
succession. He is the patriarch, in no remote 
ancestry, of the Authorised Version, More than 
Cranmer or Ridley he is the true hero of the Eng- 
lish Reformation, ‘Ere many years,” he said, at 
the age of thirty-six (A.D. 1520), he would cause 
“a boy that driveth the plough” to know more 
of Scripture than the great body of the clergy then 
knew (ioxe, in Anderson’s Annals of English Bible, 
i. 36). Whether Tyndal had gained any know- 
ledge of Hebrew before he lett England in 1524 
may be uncertain. The fact that-in 1530-31 he 
published a translation of Genesis, Deuteronomy, and 
Jonah, may be looked on as the first-fruits of his 
iabours, the work of a man who was giving this 
proof of his power to transjate from the original. 
The N. T. was, however, the great object of his 
care, First the Gospels of St. Matthew and- St. 
Mark were published tentatively, then in 1525 the 
whole of the N. T. was printed in 4to. at Cologne 
and in small 8vo, at Worms, The work was the 
fruit of'a self-sacrificing zeal. and the zeal was its own 
reward. In England it was received with denuncia- 
tions. Tonstal, Bishop of London, preaching at Paul's 
Cross, asserted that there were at least 2U00 errors 
in it, and ordered all copies of it to be bought up and 
burat. An Act of Parliament (35 Hen. VIII. cap. 1) 
forbade the use of all copies of Tyndal’s “ false trans- 
lation.” The treatment which it received from pro- 
fessed friends was hardly less annoying. Inthe mean 
time the work went on. Editions were printed one 
after another. The last appeared in 1535, just before 
his death. His heroic life was brought to a close 
in 1536. We may cast one look on its sad 
end—the treacherous betrayal, the Judas-kiss of 
the false friend, the imprisonment at Vilvorden, 
the last prayer, ‘‘ Lord, open the King of Eng- 
land's eyes.”” The work to which a life was thus 
nobly devoted was as nobly done. To Tyndal be- 
longs the honour of having given the first example of 
a translation based on true principles, and the ex- 
cellence of later versions has been almost in exact 
proportion as they followed his, Believing that 
every part of Scripture had one sense and one only, 
the sense in the mind of the writer A ganna p. 
304), he made it his work, using all philological 
helps that were accessible, to attain that sense. 
Believing that the duty of a translator was to place 
his readers as nearly as possible on a level with 
those for whom the books were originally written, 
he looked on all the later theological associations 
that had gathered round the words of the N. T. as 

ces rather than helps, and sought, as far as 
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possible, to get rid of them. All the exquisite grace 
and simplicity which have endeared the A. V, to 
men of the most opposite tempers and contrasted 
opinions—is due mainly to his clearsighted truth 
fulness. The desire to make the Bible a people's 
book led him in one edition to something like s 
provincial, rather than a national translation, but 
on the whole it kept him free from the besetting 
danger of the time, that of writing for scholars, not 
for the people.III. CovERDALE.—{1.) A com- 
plete translation of the Bible, different from Tyndal's, 
bearing the name of Miles Coverdale, printed pro- 
bably at Zurich, appeared in 1535. The under. 
taking itself, and the choice of Coverdale as the 
translator, were probably due to Cromwell. Tyndal’s 
controversial treatises, and the polemical character 
of his prefaces and notes, had irritated the lesding 
ecclesiastics and embittered the mind of the king 
himself against him. There was no hope of obtain- 
ing the king’s sanction for anything that bore his 
name, But the idea of an English translation began 
to find favour. The bishops even began to think 
of the thing as possible. Cromwell, it is probsble, 
thought it better to lose no further time, and to 
strike while the iron was hot. A divine whom be 
had patronised, though not, like Tyndal, feeling 
himself called to that special work, was willing to 
undertake it. To him accordingly it was intrusted. 
(2.) The work which was thus execated was done, 
as might be , in a very different fashion 
from Tyndal’s, Of the two men, one had made 
this the great object of his life, the other, in bis 
own language, “ sought it not, neither desired it, 
but ted it as a task assigned him, Ove pre 
pared himself‘ for the work by long years of labour 
in Greek and Hebrew. The other is content to 
make a translation at second hand “out of the 
Douche (Luther's German Version) and the Latine. 
(3.) An inspection of Coverdale’s version serves to 
show the influence of the authorities he followed. 
The proper names of the O. T. appear for the most 
part in their Latin form, Elias, bliseus, quiet 
sometimes, as in Esay and Jeremy, in that f 
was familiar in spoken English. Some points 0 
correspondence with Luther's version are not ni 
out interest. Thus “Cush,” which in Wy 
Tyndal, and the A.V. is uniformly pease 
“Ethiopia,” is in Coverdale “ Morians oe 
Ixviii. 31; Acts viii, 27, &c.), after the * “mtn 
lande’”? of Luther, and appears in this form “ee 
ingly in the P. B, version of the ire a 
proper name Rabshakeh passes, a5 1n La #11), 
the “chief butler” (2K. xviii. 17; Is. ae — 
“ Shiloh,” in the prophecy of Gen. xlix. a The 
“the worthy,” after Luther's “der ae Valg 
singular word “Lamia” is taken tag : 
(4.) What has been stated practically ee th 
the claim which has sometimes been ee 
version of Coverdale’s, as though it eae a 
from the original text. It is not improta>®, 


i is knows 
ever, that as time went on he ae a ga 


of his Bible were 


folio Bible apparel edi . 
ki . by Thomas ew. be 
sppears at all prominently in the religious eons 


Henry VIII., and this suggests the inference 
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the name was pseudonymous, adopted to conceal 
the real translator. The tradition which connects 
this Matthew with John Rogers, the proto-martyr 
of the Marian persecution, is all but undisputed. 
Matthew’s Bible reproduces Tyndal’s work, in the 
N. T. entirely, in the O. T. as far as 2 Chr., the 
rest being taken with occasional modifications from 
Coverdale. 


as the end of Isainh, At that point a new pagina- 
tion begins, and the names of the London printers, 


Grafton and Whitechurch, appear. A copy was 


ordered, by royal proclamation, to be set up in 
every church, the cost 


clergy and the parishioners. This was, therefore, 


the first Authorised Version. (3.) What has been 


said of Tyudal’s Version applies, of course, to this. 


There are, however, signs of a more advanced know- 


ledge of Hebrew. All the technical words con- 
nected with the Psalms, Neginoth, Shiggaion, She- 


minith, &c., are elaborately explained. Ps. ii. is 


printed asa dialogue. The names of the Hebrew 
letters are prefixed to the verses of Lamentations. 
Reference is made to 
vi.), to Rabbi Abraham (Job xix.), to Kimchi (Ps. 
iii.) A like range of knowledge is shown in the 
N.'T. Strabo is quoted to show that the Magi 


were not kings, Macrobius as testifying to Herod's 


ferocity (Matt. ii.), 
xull,, XV. 
dalene with ‘the woman 


Erasmus’s Paraphrase on Matt. 


which has not appeared 
translation or popular commentary. 
order of the books of the 
Tyndal, agreeing with 
Epistle to Philemon. 


those of St. Peter, St. James, and St. Jude. 
cuts, not freely introduced elsewhere, are prefixed 


to every chapter in the Revelation.—V. TAVER- 


NER (1539). (1.) The boldness of the pseudo- 
Matthew had, as has been said, frightened the eccle- 
siastical world from its propriety, Coverdale’s 
Version was, however, too inaccurate to keep its 
ground. It was necessary 
and the printers applied to 
little is known of his life. 


Richard Taverner. But 
The fact that, though a 


layman, he had been chosen as one of the canons of 


the Cardinal's College at Oxford indicates a reputa- 
tion for scholarship, and this is confirmed by the 
character of his translation. (2.) In most respects 


this may be described as an expurgated edition of 


Matthew’s.—VI. CRanMER. (1.) In the same 
year as Taverner’s, and coming trom the same 
press, appeared an English Bible, in a more stately 
folio, printed with a more costly type, bearing a 
higher name than any previous edition. The title- 
page is an elaborate engraving, the spirit and power 
of which indicate the hand of Holbein. A preface, 
in April, 1540, with the initials T. C., implies the 
archbishop’s sanction. (2.) Cranmer’s Version pre- 
rents, as might be expected, many points of interest. 
The prologue gives a more complete ideal of what a 
translation ought to be than we have as yet seen. 
Words not in the original are to be printed ip a 


(2.) The printing of the book was 
begun apparently abroad, and was carried on as far 


being divided between the 


the Chaldee Paraphrase (Job 


The popular identification of Mary Mag- 
that was a sinner” is 
discussed, and rejected (Luke x.). More notice- 
able even than in Tyndal is the boldness and ful- 
ness of the exegetical notes scattered throughout the 
book. Strong and earnest in asserting what he 
looked on as the central truths of the Gospel, there 
was in Rogers a Luther-like freedom in other things 
again in any authorised 
(4.) In the 
N.T. Rogers follows 
the A. V. as far as the 
This is followed by the 
Epistles of St. John, then that to the Hebrews, then 
Wood- 


to find another editor, | ( 
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different type. The sign * indicates diversity in 
the Chaldee and Hebrew. The frequent hands 
(e@~) in the margin, in like manner, show an in- 
tention to give notes at the end; but Matthew's 
Bible had made men cautious, and, as there had not 
been time for ‘‘ the King’s Council to settle them,” 
they were omitted, and no help given to the reader 
beyond the marginal references. (3.) A later edi- 
tion in 1541 presents a few modifications worth 
noticing. It appears as ‘‘ authorised ” to be ‘‘ used 
and frequented” in every church in the kingdom. 
The introduction, with all its elaborate promise of 
a future perfection disappears, and, in its place, 
there is a long preface by Cranmer. It was re- 
printed again and again, and was the Authorised 
Version of the English Church till 1568—the in- 
terval of Mary’s reign excepted. From it, accord- 
ingly, were taken most, if not all, the portions of 
Scripture in the Prayer-books of 1549 and 1552. 
The Psalms, as a whole, the quotations trom Scrip- 
ture in the Homilies, the sentences in the Com- 
munion Services, and some phrases elsewhere, still 
preserve the remembrance of it.-VII. GENEVA. 
(1.) The reaction under Mary gave a check to 
the whole work, as far as England was concerned ; 
but the exiles who fled to Geneva entered on it with 
more vigour than ever. The Genevan refugees— 
among them Whittingham, Goodman, Pullain, 
Sampson, and Coverdale himself—laboured ‘‘ for 
two years or more, day and night.” Their transla- 
tion of the N. T. was ‘diligently revised by the 
most approved Greek examples.” The N. T., trans- 
lated by Whittingham, was printed by Conrad Ba- 
dius in 1557, the whole Bible in 1560. (2.) What- 
ever may have been its fuults, the Geneva Bible, 
commonly called the Breeches Bible, from its ren- 
dering of Gen. iii. 7, was unquestionably, for sixty 
years, the most popular of all versions. Not less 
than eighty editions, some of the whole Bible, were 
printed between 1558 and 1611. Itkept its ground 
for some time even against the A. V., and gave 
way, as it were, slowly and under protest. It was 
the version specially adopted by the great Puritan 
party through the whole reign of Elizabeth, and 
far into that of James. As might be expected, it 
was based on, Tyndal’s Version. (3.) Some pecu- 
liarities are worthy of special notice :—(1) It pro- 
fesses a desire to restore the ‘‘ true writing”’ of 
many Hebrew names, and we meet accordingly 
with forms like Izhak (Isaac), Jaacob, and the like. 
2) It omits the name of St. Paul from the title of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews; and, in a short Pre- 
face, Jeaves the authorship an open question. (3) 
It avows the principle of putting all words not in 
the original in Italics, (4) It presents, in a Ca- 
lendar pretixed to the Bible, something like a declar- 
ation of war against the established order of the 
Church’s lessons, commemorating Scripture facts, 
and the deaths of the great Reformers, but ignoring 
saints’ days altogether. (9) It was the first English 
Bible which entirely omitted the Apocrypha, (6) 
The notes were characteristically Swiss, not only in 
their theology, but in their politics. VII. Tu 
Bishops’ BIBLE.—(1.) ‘The facts just stated will 
account for the wish of Archbishop Parker, to 
bring out another version which might establish its 
claims against that of Geneva. Great preparations 
were made. The correspondence of Parker with 
his Suffragans presents some points of interest, as 
showing how little agreement there was as to the 
true theory of a translation. (2.) The bishops thus 
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consulted, eight in number, together with some 
deans and professors, brought out the fruit of their 
labours in a magnificent folio (1568 and 1572). 
Everything had been done to make it attractive. 
In some points it followed previous translations, 
and was avowedly based on Cranmer’s. Cranmer’s 
Prologue was reprinted. , The Geneva division into 
verses was adopted throughout. The initials of the 
translators were attached to the Books which they 
had severally undertaken. (3.) Of all the English 
versions, the Bishops’ Bible had probably the least 
success. Itdid not command the respect of scholars, 
and its size and cost were far from meeting the 
wants of the people. It had however, at any rate, 
the right to boast of some good Hebrew scholars 
among the translators; and, together with the 
A. V., received from Selden the praise of being 
“the best translation in the world.”—-1X. RHEIMS 
AND DovayY.—The successive changes in the Pro- 
testant versions of the Scriptures were, as might 
be expected, matter of triumph to the controver- 
sialists of the Latin Church, Some saw in it an 
argument against any translation of Scripture into 
the spoken language of the people. Others pointed 
derisively to the want of unity which these changes 
displayed. There were some, however, who too 
the line which Sir T. More and Gardiner had taken 
under Henry VIII. They did not object to the 
principle of an English translation. They only 
charged all the versions hitherto made with being 
false, corrupt, heretical. To this there was the 
ready retort, that they had done nothing : that their 
bishops in the reign of Henry had promised, but 
had not performed. It was felt to be necessary 
that they should take some steps which might enable 
them to turn the edge of this reproach, and the 
English refugees who were settled at Rheims— 
Martin, Allen (afterwards cardinal), and Bristow— 
undertook the work. After an incubation of some 
years the N. T. was published at Rheims in 1582. 
Though Martin was competent to translate from the 
Greek, it professed to be based on “the authentic 
text ofthe Vulgate.” Notes were added, as strongly 
dogmatic as those of the Geneva Bible, and often 
keenly controversial. The work of translation was 
completed somewhat later by the publication of the 
O. T. at Douay in 1609,—X, AUTHORISED VER- 
SION.—(1.) ‘The position of the English Church in 
relation to the versions in use at the commencement 
of the reign of James was hardly satisfactory. The 
Bishops’ Bible was sanctioned by authority. That 
of Geneva had the strongest hold on the affections 
of the people. Scholars, Hebrew scholars in parti- 
cular, found grave fault with both, Among the de- 
mands of the Puritan representatives at the Hampton 
Court Conterence in 1604 (Dr. Rainolds being the 
spokesman), was one for a new, or, at least, a re- 
vised translation. The bishops treated the diffi- 
culties which they raised with supercilious scorn. 
Cranmer’s words seemed likely to be fulfilled again. 
Had it been left to the bishops, we might have 
waited for the A. V. “till the day after doomsday.” 
(2.) But the king was not forgetful of what he 
thought likely to be the glory of his reign. The 
work of organising and superintending the arrange- 
ments for a new translation was one specially con- 
genial to him, and in 1606 the task was accordingly 
commenced. The selection of the fifty-four scholars 
to whom it was intrusted, seems, on the whole, to 
have been a wise and fair one. Andrews, Saravia, 
Overal, Montague, and Barlow, represented the 
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“higher” party in the Church; Rainolds, Chader- 
ton, and Lively that of the Puritans. Scholarship 
unconnected with party was represented by Hearr 
Savile and John Boys. (3.) What reward other 
than that of their own consciences and the judgment 
of posterity were the men thus chosen to expect for 
their long and laborious task? The king was not 
disposed to pay them out of his state revenue, 
There remained, however, an ingenious form of 
liberality, which had the merit of being inexpen- 
sive, A king's letter was sent to the archbishops 
and bishops, to be transmitted by them to their 
chapters, commending all the translators to ther 
favourable notice, They weie exhorted to contr- 
bute in all 1000 marks, and the king was to be 
informed of each man’s liberality. If any livings 
in their gift, or in the gift of private persons, 
became vacant, the king was to be informed of it, 
that he might nominate some of the translators to 
the vacant preferment. Heads of colleges, ia like 
manner, were enjoined to give free board and lodg- 
ing to such divines as were summoned from the 
country to labour in the great work. That the king 
might take his place as the director of the whole, 
a copy of fifteen instructions was sent to each trans- 


i |Iator, and apparently circulated freely into both 


Universities. (4.) The instructions thus given will 
be found in Fuller, and with a» more accurate text 
in Burnet. It will be interesting to note the bear- 
ing of each clause upon the work in hand, and its 
relation to previous versions. (1) The Bishops 
Bible was to be followed, and as little altered as 
the original will permit. (2) The names of pro 
phets and others were to be retained, as nearly 6 
may be as they are vulgarly used. (3) The old 
ecclesiastical words to be kept. (4) When soy 
word hath divers significations, that to be kept 
which hath been most commonly used by the aie 
eminent fathers, being agreeable to the propriety ° 
the place and the analogy of faith, (5) The 
sion of the chapters to be altered either not at all, 
or as little as possible. (6) No marginal notes to 
be affixed but only for the explanation of tees 
and Greek words. (7) Such quotations of p 

to be marginally set down as may serve ar 
reference of one Scripture to another. (8 and 9) 
State plan of translation. Each company hie 
lators is to take its own -books; each aie 

bring his own corrections. The company to aicos 


them, and having finished their work, ue = - 
to another company, and so on. 0) He 


differences of opinion between two compan! iat 
referring them to a general meeting. (11) i 
power, in cases of difficulty, to consult any 3) 
(12) Invites suggestions from any quarter. 
Names the directors of the work : Andrews i 
of Westminster ; Barlow, Dean of Chester ; . 
Regius Professors of Hebrew sig 
Universities. (14) Names translations 0 
lowed when they agree more W ; 
the Bishops’ Bible, se, Tyndal’s, Coverdale 8, 
thew’s, Whitchurch’s (Or 
(15) Authorises Universities 
four overseers of the work. edi 
that any of the correspondence cont 

work, or any minute of the meetin 
is still extant. 

silence with which the version that fat lest 
the inheritance of the English people — ward 
two centuries and a half was ushe into the sepe 


(6.) For three years the work went 02, 
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ate companies comparing notes as directed. When 
the work drew towards its completion it was neces- 
sry to place it under the care of a select few. 
Two from each of the three groups were accordingly 
selected, and the six met in London, to superintend 
the publication. Now, for the first time, we find 
some more definite remuneration than the shadowy 
promise held out in the king’s letter, of a share in 
the 1000 marks which Deans and Chapters would 
not contribute, The Company of Stationers thought 
it expedient -to give the six editors thirty pounds 
each, in weekly payments, for their nine months’ 
labour, The final correction, and the task of writ- 
ing the arguments of the several books, was given 
to Bilson, bishop of Winchester, and Dr. Miles 
Smith, the latter of whom also wrote the Dedica- 
tion and Preface. (7.) The version thus published 
did not all at once supersede those already in pos- 
session. The fact that five editions were published 
in three years, shows that there was a good de- 
mand. But the Bishops’ Bible probably remained 
in many Churches, and the popularity of the Ge- 
neva Version is shown by not less than thirteen 
reprints, in whole, or in part, between 1611 and 
1617, It is not easy t» ascertain the impression 
which the A. V. made at the time of its appear- 
ance. Selden says it is ‘the best of all transla- 
tions as giving the true cense of the original.” (8.) 


The highest testimony of this period is that of 


Walton. From the editor of the Polyglott, the 
few words “inter omnes eminet”” meant a g 

deal (Pref.). 
glowing panegyric set in. 
together a long catena of praises stretching from 
that time to the present. One memorable excep- 
tion must not, however, be passed over. Hallam 


(Lit. of Europe, iii. ch. 2, ad fin.) records a brief 
against the ‘enthusiastic 
praise”? which has been lavished on this transla- 
REVISsION.—(1.) A 
notice of the attempts which have been made at 


but emphatic protest 
tion.—XI. SCHEMES FOR A 


various times to bring about a revision of the A. V. 
though necessarily brief and imperfect, may not be 
without its use for future labourers. 


work, An almost solitary Essay for a New Trans- 
lation by H. R. (Ross), 1702, attracted little or no 
notice. A Greek Testament with an English trans- 
lation, singularly vulgar and offensive, was pub- 
lished in 1729. A folio New and literal transla- 
tion of the whole Bible by Anthony Purver, a 
Quaker (1764), was a more ambitious attempt. 
But it was far above the depth of degradation and 
folly which was reached in Harwood’s Literal 
Translation of the N. T. “with freedom, spirit, 
and elegance” (1768). (2.) Biblical revision was 
happily not left entirely in such hands as these. A 
translation by Worsley ‘according to the present 
idiom of the English tongue” (1770) was, at least, 
less offensive. Durell (Preface to Job), Lowth 
(Preface to Isaiah), Blayney (Pref. to Jeremiah, 
1784), were all strongly in favour of a new, or re- 
vised translation. Kennieott’s labours in collecting 
MSS. of the O. T. issued in his State of the present 
Hebrew Test (1753, 59), and excited expectations 
that there might before long be something like a 
basis for a new version in a restored original. A 
more ambitious scheme was started by the Koman 
Catholic Dr. Geddes, in his Prospectus for a New 
Translation (1786). He too like Lowth finds fault 
with the superstitious adherence to the Masoretic 


With the reign of Anne the tide of 
It would be easy to put 


The first half 
of the 18th century was not favourable for such a 
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text, with the undue deference to lexicons, and dis- 
regard of versions shown by our translators. The 
work was issued in parts, according to the terms of 
the Prospectus, but did not get further than 2 Chron. 
in 1792, when the death of the translator put a 
stop to it. (3.) The revision of the A. V., like 
inany other salutary reforms, was hindered by the 
French Revolution. In 1792, Archbishop Newcome 
had published an elaborate detence of such a scheme, - 
taking the same line as Lowth. Revised transla- 
tions of the N. T. were published by Wakefield in 
1795, by Newcome himself in 1796, by Scarlett in 
1798. ‘Campbell’s version of the Gospels appeared 
in 1788, that of the Epistles by Macknight in 1795. 
But in 1796 the note of alarm was sounded. There 
is a long interval before the question again comes 
into anything like prominence. The opening of 
the next campaign was an article in the Classical 
Journal (No. 36), by Dr. John Bellamy, proposing 
a new translation, followed soon afterwards by its 
publication under the patronage of the Prince Regent 
(1818). The most masterly of the manifestoes 
against all change, was @ pamphlet (Hemarks on 
the Critical Principles, &c., Oxford, 1820), pub- 
lished anonymously, but known to have been written 
by Archbishop Laurence. (4.) A correspondence 
between Herbert Marsh, bishop of Peterborough, 
and the Rev. H, Walter, in 1828, is the next link 
in the chain, Marsh had spoken (Lectures on Bi- 
blical Criticism, p. 295) with some contempt of the 
A. V. as based on Tyndal's, Tyndal’s on Luther's, 
and Luther's on Munster’s Lexicon, which was 
itself based on the Vulgate, Walter, in his answer, 
proves what is plain enough, that Tyndal knew 
some Hebiew, and that Luther in some instances 
followed Rabbinical authority and not the Vulgate ; 
but the evidence hardly goes to the extent of show- 
ing that Tyndal’s version of the O. T. was entirely 
independent of Luther’s, or Luther’s of the Latin. 
(5.) The last five-and-twenty years have seen the 
question of a revision from time to time gaining 
fresh prominence. Dr. Beard’s, A Revised English 
Bible the Want of the Church (1857), though 
tending to overstate the defects of the A. V., is yet 
yaluabie as containing much information, and repre- 
senting the opinions of the more learned Noncon- 
formists. Far more important, every way, both as 
virtually an authority in favour of revision, and as. 
contributing largely to it, are Professor Scholetield’s 
Hints for an Improved Translation of the N. T. 
(1832). To Bishop Ellicott also belongs the credit 
of having spoken at once boldly and wisely on this 
matter. Dr. Trench (On the A. V. of the N. T., 
1858), in like manner, states his conviction that 
‘a revision ought to come,” though as yet, he 
thinks, “ the Greek and the English necessary to 
bring it to a successful ixsue are alike wanting.” 
The Revision of the A. V. by Five Clergymen (Dr. 
Barrow, Dr. Moberly, Dean Alford, Mr. Humphry, 
and Dr. Ellicott), represents the same school of 
conservative progress. As yet, this series includes 
only the Gospel of St. John, and the Epistles to the 
Romans and Corinthians, ‘The publications of 
the American Bible Union are signs that there also 
the same want has been (elt. Mr. Sharpe (1840) 
and Mr. Highton (1862) have ventured on the 
wider work of translations of the entire N.T. Mr. 
Cookesley has published the Gospel of St. Matthew 
as Part I. of a jike undertaking.—XII, PRESENT 
STATE OF THB Question.—(1.) A few remarks 
on the chief questions which must necessarily come 
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before those who undertake a revision will not, 
perhaps, be out of place. (2.) The translation of 
the N. T. is from a Text confessedly imperfect. 
What edition was used is a matter of conjecture ; 
most probably, one of those published with a Latin 
version by Beza between 1565 and 1598, and agree- 
in substantially with the Texrtus receptus of 1633. 
It is clear, on principle, that no revision ought to 
ignore the results of the textual criticism of the 
Jast hundred years. (3.) Still leas had been done 
at the commencement of the 17th century for the 
text of the O.T. The Jewish teachers, from whom 
Protestant divines derived their knowledge, had 
given currency to the belief that in the Masoretic 
text were contained the tpsissima verba of Revela- 
tion, free from all risks of error, from all casualties 
of transcription. The materials for a revised text 
are, of course, scantier than with the N.T. (4.) 
All scholars worthy of the name are now agreed 
that as little change as possible should be made in 
the language of the A. V. (5.) The self-imposed law 
of fairness which led the A. V. translators to admit 
as many English words as possible to the honour of 
representing one in the Hebrew or Greek text has, 
as might be expected, marred the perfection of their 
work, Side by side with this fault, there is an- 
other just the opposite to it. One English word 
appears for several Greek or Hebrew words, and 
thus shades of meaning, often of importance to the 
right understanding of a passage, are lost sight of. 
(6.) Grammatical inaccuracy must be noted as a 
defect pervading, more or less, the whole extent of the 
present version of the N.T. (7.) The field of the 
O.T. has been far less adequately worked than that of 
the N.T., and Hebrew scholarship has made far less 
progress than Greek. (8.) The division into chapters 
and verses is a matter that ought not to be passed over 
in any future revision. (9.) Other points of detail 
remain to be noticed briefly: (1) The chapter head- 
ings of the A. V. often go beyond their proper pro- 
vince. What should be a mere table of contents be- 
comes a gloss upon the text. (2) The use of italics in 
printing the A. V. is at lenst open to some risks. At 
first they seem an honest confession on the part of the 
translators of what is or is not in the original, On 
the other hand, they tempt to a loose translation, 
(3) Good as the principle of marginal references is, 
they need, accordingly, a careful sifting. (4) Mar- 
ginal readings, on the other hand, indicating varia- 
tions in the text, or differences in the judgment of 
translators, might be profitably increased in number. 
(10.) What has been said will serve to show at once 
to what extent anew revision is required, and what 
are the chief difficulties to be encountered. 

Villages. It is evident that chdtser, “a vil- 
lage,” lit, an enclosure, a collection of huts, is 
often used, especially in the enumeration of towns 
in Josh. xiii., xv., xix., to imply unwalled suburbs 
outside the walled towns. And so it appears to 
mean when we compare Lev. xxv. 31 with v. 34. 
Migrash, A. V. “ suburbs,” f.¢. a place thrust out 
from the city (see also Gen. xli. 48), Arab villages, 
as found in Arabia, are often mere collections of 
stone huts, “ long, low, rude hovels, roofed only 
with the stalks of’ palm-leaves,” or covered for a 
time with tent-cloths, which are removed when the 
tribe change their quarters. Others are more solidly 
built, ®8 are most of the modern villages of Pales- 
tine, though in some the dwellings are mere mud- 
huts. There is little in the O. T. to enable us 
more precisely to define a village of Palestine, 
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beyond the fact that it was destitute of wall: 
or external defences. Persian villages are spoku 
of in similar terms (Ez. xxxviii. 11: Esth. ix. 19), 
By the Talmudists a village was defined as a place 
destitute of a synagogue. The places to which in 
the O. T. the term chétser is applied were mostly 
in the outskirts of the city. The relation of de 
pendence on a chief town of a district appears to be 
denoted by the phrase “ villages of Caesarea Phi- 
lippi’? (Mark viii. 27). 

Vine. The well-known valuable plant (Viti 
vinifera), very frequently referred to in the Old 
and New Testaments, and cultivated from the 
earliest times. The first mention of this plant 
oceurs in Gen. ix, 20, 21. The Egyptians say that 
Osiris first taught men the use of the vine. That 
it was abundantly cultivated in Egypt is evident 
from the frequent representations on the monv- 
ments, as well as from the Scriptural allusions 
(Gen, xl. 9-11; Pa. Ixxviii. 47). The vines of 
Palestine were celebrated both for luxuriant growth 
and for the immense clusters of grapes which they 
produced. When the spies were sent forth to view 
the promised land, we are told that on their arrival 
at the valley of Eshcol they cut down a branch 
with one cluster of grapes, and bare it between two 
on @ staff (Num. xiii. 23), Travellers have fre 
quently testified to the large size of the grape 
clusters of Palestine. Schulz speaks of supping at 
Beitshin, a village near Ptolemais, under & vine 
whose stem was about a foot and a half in dis- 
meter, and whose height was about thirty feet, 
which by its branches formed 8 hut upwards of 
thirty feet broad and long. ‘* The clusters of thee 
extraordinary vines,” he adds, “are s0 large that 
they weigh ten or twelve pounds, and the bernie 
may be compared with our small plums. ee 
mention is made in the Bible of the vines of mga 
(Num, xiii. 24, xxxii. 9), of Sibmsh, Heshtoa, aD 
Elealeh (Is. xvi. 8, 9, 10; Jer. xlviii. we 
Engedi (Cant. i.14). From the abundance a 
cellence of the vines, it may readily be und : 
how frequently this plant is the subject _ me . 
phor in the Holy Scriptures. To dwell under th 
yine and fig-tree is an emblem of domestic bappr 
ness and peace (1 K. iv. 25; Mic. tv. 4; Ps. cam. 
3); the rebellious people of Israel are He . 
to “wild grapes,” ‘‘an empty. vine, ie 
generate plant of a strange vine, &e, (Is. ne 
but see COCKLE; Hos. x. J; Jer. 1. 21). a 
vine which our Lord selects to show the st . 
union which subsists between Himself ness 
members (John xv. 1-6). The oe eu 
probably allowed the vine to grow tral gar of 
ground, or upon supports. This rae | 
cultivation appears to be alluded to sch i 
(xix. 11, 12). The vintage (bétstr), ¥ = 
merly was a season of general festivity, gen a 
in September, The towns are deser id 
people live among the vineyards in Sai - a 
tents (comp. Judg. ix. 27; Jer, xx¥. sts off 
10). The grapes were gathered with aise “i 
by the “ grape-gatherers " (Jer, xxv. 3 Ns Ls 
into baskets (see Jer. vi. 9). They were nae 
ried on the ‘ei and shoulders, or ei P 
yoke, to the ‘“ wine-press.” Those 10 saskets of 
eating were perhaps put into fiat oP egypt Iu 
wickerwork, as was the custom ID are OF 
Palestine at present the finest grapes, and the 
Robinson, are dried as raisins tsimmisk nia troitea 
juice of the remainder, after having 
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and pressed, “ is boiled down to a syrup which, 
under the name of dibs, is much used by all classes, 
wherever vineyards are found, as a condiment with 
their food.” The vineyard, which was generally 
on a hill (Is. v.13 Jer. xxxi. 5; Amos ix. 13), was 
surrounded by a wall or hedge in order to keep out 
the wild boars (Ps. Ixxx. 13), jackals, and foxes 
(Nam. xxii. 24; Cant. ii. 15; Neh. iv. 3; Ez. xiii. 
4,5; Matt. xxi. 33). Within the vineyard was 
one or more towers of stone in which the vine- 
dressers (cérémim) lived (Is. i. 8, v. 2; Matt. 
xxi, 33). The press (gath), and vat (yeked), 
which was dug (Matt. xxi. 33) or hewn out of 
the rocky soil, were part of the vineyard furniture 
(Is. v. 2). ' 

Vine of Sodom occurs only in Deut. xxxii. 32. 
It is generally supposed that this passage alludes to 
the celebrated apples of Sodom, of which Josephus 
speaks, ‘which indeed resemble edible fruit in 
colour, but, on being plucked by the hand, are dis- 
solved into smoke and ashes.’ Some travellers, 
as Maundrell, regard the whole story as a fiction. 
Pococke supposed the apples of Sodom to be pome- 
granates. Hasselquist seeks to identify them with 
the egg-shaped fruit of the Solanum melongena 
when attacked by some species of tenthredo, which 
converts the whole of the inside into dust, while 
the rind remains entire and keeps its colour. 
Seetzen thought he had discovered the apples of 
Sodom in the fruit of a kind of cotton-tree which 
grew in the plain of E] Ghor, and was known by 
the name of Adschar. Dr. Robinson instantly pro- 
nounced in favour of the ‘Gsher fruit being the 
apples of Sodom. He identifies it with the Ascle- 
pias (Culotropis) procera of botanists. Mr. Walter 
Elliot, in an article “on the Poma Sodomitica, 
or Dead-Sea apples,” endeavours to show that the 
apples in question are oak-galls, which he found 
growing plentifully on dwarf oaks (Quercus in- 
fectoria) in the country beyond the Jordan. Dr. 
Hooker writes, “The Vine of Sodom I always 
thought might refer to Cucumis colocynthis, which 
is bitter and powdery inside; the term vine would 
searcely be given to any but a trailing or other 
plant of the habit of a vine.’’ His remark that the 
term vine must refer to some plant of the habit of 
a vine, is conclusive against the claims of all the 
plants hitherto identified with the Vine of Sodom. 

Vinegar. The Hebrew term chémets was ap- 
plied to a beverage consisting generally of wine or 
strong drink turned sour, but sometimes artificially 
made by an admixture of barley and wine, and 
thus liable to fermentation. It was acid even to 
& proverb (Prov. x. 26), and by itself formed a 
nauseous draught (Ps. Ixix. 21), but was used by 
labourers (Ruth ii. 14). Similar to the chdmets 
of the Hebrews was the acetum of the Romans—a 
thin, sour wine, consumed by soldiers. This was 
the beverage of which the Saviour partook in His 
dying moments (Matt. xxvii. 48; Mark xv. 36; 
John xix. 29, 30). 

Vineyards, Plain of the. This place, men- 
tioned only in Judg. xi. 33, has been already 
noticed under ABEL (5). The writer has only to 
call attention to the fact that a ruin bearing the 
name of Beit ef Kerm (** house of the vine’) was 
encountered by De Saulcy to the north of Aerak. 
This may be the Abel ceramim of Jephthah, if the 
Aroer named in the same is the place of 
that name on the Amon ( W. Mojeb). It is how- 
ever by no means certain. 
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Viol. For an explanation of the Heprew word 
translated ‘“ viol,” see PBALTERY. The old Eng- 
lish viol, like the Spanish viguela, was a six-stringed 
guitar, Etymologically, viol is connected with the 
Dan. Fiol and the A. S, le, through the Fr 
viole, Old Fr. vielle, Med. Lat. vitella. 

Viper. [SERPENT.] 

Voph’si, father of Nahbi, the Naphtalite spy 
(Num. xiii. 14). 

Vows. The practice of making vows is of ex- 
tremely ancient date, and common in all systems of 
religion. The earliest mention of a vow is that of 
Jacob (Gen, xxviii. 18-22, xxxi. 13). Vows in 
general are also mentioned in the Book of Job 
(xxii. 27). The Law therefore did not introduce, 
but regulated the practice of vows. Three sorts 
are mentioned:—I, Vows of devotion, Neder; II. 
Vows of abstinence, Esar or Jsar; HI. Vows of 
destruction, Cherem. I. As to vows of devotion, 
the following rules are laid down :—A man might 
devote to sacred uses possessions or persons, but 
not the firstborn either of man or beast, which was 
devoted already (Lev. xxvii. 26). a. If he vowed 
land, he might either redeem it or not. If he in- 
tended to redeem, two points were to be considered : 
1. the rate of redemption (Lev. xxvii.); 2. the 
distance, prospectively and retrospectively, from 
the year of jubilee, The purchaser of land, in case 
he devoted and also wished to redeem it, was re- 
quired to pay a redemption-price according to the 
priestly valuation, but without the additional fifth. 
The owner who wished to redeem would thus be 
required to pay either an annual rent or a redemp- 
tion-price answering to the number of years short 
of the jubilee, but deducting Sabbatical years (Lev. 
rxv. 3, 15, 16), and adding a fifth, or 20 per cent. 
in either case. It he refused or was unable to re- 
deem, either the next of kin came forward, as he 
had liberty to do, or, if no redemption was effected, 
the land became the property of the priests (Lev. 
xxv, 25, xxvii. 21; Ruth iii, 12, iv. 1, &c.). In 
the case of a house devoted, its value was to be 
assessed by the priest, and a fifth added to the re- 
demption-price in case it was redeemed (Ley. xxvii. 
15). 6. Animals fit for sacrifice, if devoted, were 
not to be redeemed or changed ; and it a man at- 
tempted to do so, he was required to bring both the 
devotee and the changeling (Lev. xxvii. 9, 10, 33). 
c. The case of persons devoted stood thus:—A man 
might devote either himself, his child (not the first- 
born), or his slave. If no redemption took place, 
the devoted person became a slave of the sanctuary : 
see the case of Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 8), Otherwise 
he might be redeemed at a valuation according to 
age and sex, onthe scale given in Lev. xxvii. 1-7. 
Among general regulations affecting vows, the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned :—1. Vows were entirely 
voluntary, but once made were regarded as com- 
pulsory (Num, xxx. 2; Deut, xxiii. 21; Eccl. v. 4). 
2. If persons in a dependent condition made vows, 
as (a) an unmarried daughter living in her father’s 
house, or (6) a wife, even if she afterwards became 
a widow, the vow, if (a) in the first case her father, 
or (6) in the second, her husband heard and dis- 
allowed it, was void; but if they heard without 
disallowance, it was to remain good (Num. xxx. 
3-16). 3. Votive offerings arising from the pro- 
duce of any impure traffic were wholly forbidden 
(Deut. xxiii, 18),—II., III. For vows of abstinence, 
see CORBAN; and for vows of extermination, ANA- 
THEMA, and Ezr, x. 8; Mic. iv. 13. It seems that 
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the practice of shaving the head at the expiration | necessarily of every book at present included in the 
of a votive period was not limited to the Nazaritic | Canon. This was characterised by a “ rudenes” 
vow (Acts xviii, 18, xxi. 24), The practice of | and “ simplicity” which seems to point to the 
vows in the Christian Church, though evidently | nature of its origin. The version of the N. T. ap- 
not forbidden, as the instance just quoted serves to} pears to have arisen from individual and successive 
show, does not come within the scope of the pre- | efforts; but it does not follow by any means that 
sent article (see Bingham, Antig. xvi. 7, 9; and] numerous versions were simultaneously circulated, 
Suicer, ebxf). or that the several parts of the version were made 
Vulgate, the. (LaTIN VERSIONS OF THE independently. Even if it had been so, the a 
Bruce.) ‘The influence which the Latin Versions | igencies of the public service must soon have 
of the Bible have exercised upon Western Christi-| given definiteness and substantial unity to the 
anity is scarcely less than that of the LXX. upon fragmentary labours of individuals. The work of 
the Greek Churches, But both the Greek and the | private hands would necessarily be subject to re 
Latin Vulgates have been long neglected. Yet the | vision for ecclesiastical use. ‘The separate books 
Vulgate should have a very deep interest for all the | would be united in a volume; and thus a standard 
Western Churcheg. For many centuries it was the | text of the whole collection would be established. 
only Bible generally used; and, directly or indi- | With regard to the 0. T. the case is less clear. It 
rectly, it is the real parent of all the vernacular is probable that the Jews who were settled in N. 
versions of Western Europe. The Gothic Version | Africa were confined to the Greek towns; other- 
of Ulphilas alone is independent of it. In the age | wise it might be suppesed that the Latin Version of 
of the Reformation the Vulgate was rather the | the 0. T. is in part anterior to the Christian era, 
guide than the source of the popular versions. That | and that (as in the case of Greek) a preparaticn 
of Luther (N. T. in 1523) was the most important, | for a Christian Latin dialect was already made when 
and in this the Vulgate had great weight. From | the Gospel was introduced into Africa, Howerer 
Luther the influence of the Latin passed to our | this may have been, the substantial similarity of 
own Authorised Version. But the claims of the | the different parts of the Old and New Testaments 
Vulgate to the attention of scholars rest on wider | establishes a real connexion between them, 
grounds. It is not only the source of our current justifies the belief that there was one popalar 
theological terminology, but it is, in one shape or Latin Version of the Bible current in Africa in the 
other, the most important early witness to the text | last quarter of the second century. The exe 
and interpretation of the whole Bible—I. THE literality of the Old Version was not confined to 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE NAME VULGATE.— | the most minute observauce of order and the accur- 
The name Vidyate, which is equivalent to Vulgata | ate reflection of the words of the original : in 
editio (the current text of Holy Scripture), has | many cases the very forms of Greek eee 
necessarily been used differently in various ages of | were retained in violation of Latin usage. er 
the Church. There can be no doubt that the phrase | regard to the African Canon of the N.T. the 
originally answered to the kow} Ex8oors of the | Version offers importaut evidence. From cons eu 
Greek Scriptures. In this sense it is used con- | tions of style and language it seems ea 
stantly by Jerome in his Commentaries. In some the Epistle to the Hebrews, James, and 2 Peter, 
places Jerome distinctly quotes the Greek text ; but did not form part of the original African Versio. 
generally he regards the Old Latin, which was In the O.T., on the other hand, the Old Latio 
rendered from the LXX., as substantially identical | by excess and not by detect. After the hich 
with it, and thus introduces Latin quotations under | tion once received a definite shape in ve ‘ fie 
the name of the LXX. or Vulyata editio. In this could not have been long after the ase 0 
way the transference of the name from the current second century, it was not publicly rev sue 
Greek text to the current Latin text became easy | old text was jealously guarded by anos emat 
and natural. Yet more: as the phrase xorvy | and was retained there at a time _ eel 
ZxBomis came to signify an uncorrected (and so | version was elsewhere almost univers! e es 
corrupt) text, the same secondary meaning was In the O.T. the version was made iar aie 
attached to vvlgata ed:tio. Thus in some places vised edition of the LXX. But as oat 
the vulgata editio stands in contrast with the true Latin Version was preserved Sala ay There 
Hexaplaric text of the LXX. This use of the} in N. Africa, it fared differently in Le sient 
phrase Vulgata editio to describe the LXX. (and | the provincial rudeness of the salen Sas 
the Latin Version of the LXX.) was continued to | sarily more offensive. In the its ha Ge 
later times. As a general rule, the Latin Fathers | a definite ecclesiastical recension oF 1 X, Italy 
speak of Jerome’s Version as “our” Version (nostra | at least) appears to have been made distinguisbel 
editio, nostri codices).—l1. THE OLD Latin VER- e Greek, which was ais t 
sions.—The history of the earliest Latin Version 
of the Bible is lost in complete obscurity. All that 
can be affirmed with certainty is that it was made 
in Africa, During the first two centuries the Church 
of Rome was essentially Greek. The same remark 
holds true of Gaul; but the Church of N. Africa 
seems to have been Latin-speaking from the first. 
At what date this Church was founded is uncertain. 
It is tiom Tertullian that we must seek the earliest 
testimony to the existence and character of the Old 
Latin (Vetus Latina), On the first point the 
evidence of TERTULLIAN, if candidly examined, is 
decisive, He distinctly recognises the general cur- 
rency of a Latin Vanion of the N.T., though not 















































such changes were paca 
of scribe or critic. e nex 
oration of the text was the intermixture 
these various eka ; 
oF JEROME.—-At the close © 
the Latin texts of the Bible Danae os 
Western Church had fallen into the ere 
ruption, The evil was yet greater af the Est 
than at the time; for the separation vat im OF 
and West was growing imminent. ie 
crisis of danger the great scholar was 
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after A.D. 387, when he retired to Bethlehem, and 
certainly before 391, when he had begun his new 
translations from the Hebrew. In the new revision 
Jerome attempted to represent as far as possible, by 
the help of the Greek versions, the real reading of 
the Hebrew. This new edition soon obtained a 
wide popularity. Gregory of Tours is said to have 
introduced it from Rome into the public services in 
France, and from this it obtained the name of the 
Gallican Psalter, Numerous MSS. remain which 
contain the Latin Psalter in two or more forms. 
From the second (Gallican) revision of the Psalms 
Jerome appears to have proceeded to a revision 
of the other books of the O. T., restoring all, by 
the help of the Greek, to a general conformity 
with the Hebrew. The revised texts of the Psalter 
and Job have alone been preserved ; but there is no 
reason to doubt that Jerome carried out his design 
of revising all the ‘Canonical Scriptures.” He 
speaks of this work as a whole in several piaces, 
and distinctly represents it as a Latin version of 
Origen’s Hexaplar text, if, indeed, the reference is 
not to be confined to the Psalter, which was the 
immediate subject of discussion. But though it 
seems certain that the revision was made, there is 
very great difficulty in tracing its history. (3.) The 
Translation of the O. T. from the Hebrew.—Jerome 
commenced the study of Hebrew when he was 
already advanced in middle life (cir, A.D. 374). 
His first teacher had been a Jewish convert ; but 
afterwards he did not scruple to seek the instruction 
of Jews, whose services he secured with great dithi- 
culty and expense. In some of his earliest critical 
letters he examines the force of Hebrew words ; and 
in A.D. 384, he had been engaged for some time in 
comparing the version of Aquila with Hebrew MSS., 
which a Jew had succeeded in obtaining for him 
from the synagogue. After retiring to Bethlehem, 
he appears to have devoted himself with renewed 
ardour to the study of Hebrew, and he published 
several works on the subject (cir. 4.D. 389). These 
essays served as a prelude to his New Version, 
which he now commenced. This version was not 
undertaken with any ecclesiastical sanction, as the 
revision of the Gospels was, but at the urgent re- 
quest of private friends, or from his own sense of 
the imperious necessity of the work. Its history 
is told in the main in the Prefaces to the several in- 
stalments which were successively published. The 
Books of Samuel and Kings were issued first, and 
to these he prefixed the famous Prologus galeatus, 
addressed to Paula and Eustochium, in which he 
gives an account of the Hebrew Cauon. At the 
time when this was published (cir. A.D. 391, 392) 
other books seem to have been already translated ; 
and in 393 the sixteen prophets were in circulation, 
and Job had lately been put into the hands of his 
most intimate friends. Indeed, it would appear 
that already in 392 he had in some sense completed 
a version of the O. T.; but many books were not 
completed and published till some years afterwards. 
The next books which he put into circulation, yet 
with the provision that they should be confined to 
friends, were Ezra and Nehemiah, which he tran-- 
lated at the request of Dominica and Rogatianus, 
who had urged him to the task for three years. 
‘This was probably in the year 394, for in the 
Preface he alludes to his intention of discussing a 
question which he treats in Ep. lvii., written in 
395, In the Pretace to the Chronicles, he alludes 
to the same Epistle as “ lately mteR es these 


probably alone for 1500 years possessed the quali- 
fications necessary for producing an original version 
of the Scriptures for the use of the Latin Churches. 
Jerome—Eusebius Hieronymus—was born in 329 
A.D. at Stridon in Dalmatia, and died at Bethlehem 
in 420 A.D. After long and self-denying studies in 
the East and West, Jerome went to Rome A.D. 382, 
probably at the request of Damasus the Pope, to 
assist in an important synod. His active biblical 
Jabours date from this epoch, and in examining 
them it will be convenient to follow the order of 
time, noticing (1) the Revision of the Old Latin 
Version of the N. T.; (2) the Revision of the Old 
Latin Version (from the Greek) of the 0. T.; (3) 
the New Version of the O. T. from the Hebrew. 
(1.) The Revision of the Old Latin Version of 
the N. T.—Jerome had not been long at Rome 
(A.D. 383) when Damasus consulted him on 
points of Scriptural criticism. Apparently in the 
same year he applied to Jerome for a revision 
of the current Latin version of the N. T. by the 
help of the Greek original. Jerome. was fully 
sensible of the prejudices which such a work would 
excite among those ‘“ who thought that ignorance 
was holiness” (Ep. ad Marc. xxvii.), but the need 
of it was urgent. “There were,” he says, ‘“* almost 
as many forms of text as copies.” The Gospels 
had naturally suffered most. Jerome therefore ap- 
plied himself to these first. But his aim was to 
revise the Old Latin, and not to make a new version. 
Yet although he proposed to himself this limited 
object, the various forms of corruption which had 
been introduced were, as he describes, so numerous 
that the difference of the Old and Revised (Hiero- 
nymian) text is throughout clear and striking. 
Some of the changes which Jerome introduced were 
made purely on linguistic grounds, but it is impos- 
sible to ascertain on what principle he proceeded in 
this respect. Others involved questions of in- 
terpretation. But the greater number consisted 
in the removal of the interpolations by which 
the synoptic Gospels especially were disfigured. 
The preface to Damasus speaks only of a revision 
of the Gospels, and a question has been raised 
whether Jerome really revised the remaining books 
of the N. T. But the omission is probably due to 
the comparatively pure state in which the text of 
_ the rest of the N. T. was preserved. An examina- 
tion of the Vulgate text, with the quotations of 
ante-Hieronymian fathers and the imperfect evidence 
of MSS., is itself sufficient to establish the reality 
and character of the revision. This will be ap- 
parent from a collation of a few chapters taken 
trom several of the later books of the N. T.; but 
it will also be obvious that the revision was hasty 
and imperfect. (2.) The Revision of the O. T. 
from the LXX.—About the same time (cir. 
A.D. 383) at which he was engaged on the 
revision of the N. T., Jerome undertook also 
a first revision of the Psalter. This he made 
by the help of the Greek, but the work was 
not very complete or careful. This revision 
obtained the name of the Roman Psalter, pro- 
bably because it was made for the use of the Roman 
Church at the request of Damasus. In @ short 
time ‘the old error prevailed over the new correc: 
tion,” and at the urgent request of Paula and 
Eustochium Jerome commenced a new and more 
thorough revision (Gallican Psalter). The exact 
date at which this was made is not known, but it 
may be fixed with great probability very shortly 
Con. D. B, 
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books may therefore be set down to that year. The 


three Books of Solomon followed in 398, having 
been “the work of three days” when he had just 
yecovered from a severe illness, which he suffered 
in that year, The Octateuch now alone remained (f.¢. 
Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges and Ruth, and Esther). 
Of this the Pentateuch was published first, but it 
is uncertain in what year. The Preface, however, 
is not quoted in the Apology against Rufinus 
(A.D. 400), as those of all the other books which 
were then published, and it may therefore be set 
down to a later date. The remaining books were 
completed at the request of Eustochium, shortly 
after the death of Paula, a.D. 404. Thus the 
whole translation was spread over a period of about 
fourteen years, from the sixtieth to the seventy-sixth 
year of Jerome’s life. But still parts of it were 
finished in great haste (e. g. the Books of Solomon). 


A single day was sufficient for the translation of 


Tobit; and “one short effort” for the translation 
of Judith. —IV. THE History oF JEROME'S 
TRANSLATION TO THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 
—The critical labours of Jerome were received, 
as such labours always are received by the multi- 
tude, with a loud outcry of reproach. He was ac- 
cused of disturbing the repose of the Church, and 
shaking the foundations of faith. Acknowledged 
errors, a8 he complains, were looked upon as hal- 
lowed by ancient usage; and few had the wisdom 
or eandour to acknowledge the importance of seek- 


ing for the purest possible text of Holy Scripture.. 


Even Augustine was carried away by the popular 
prejudice, and endeavoured to discourage Jerome 
from the task of a new translation, which seemed to 
him to be dangerous and almost profane. Jerome, 
indeed, did little to smooth the way for the recep- 
tion of his work. In such cases time is the great 
reformer. Clamour based upon ignorance soon dies 
away; and the New translation gradually came 
into use equally with the Old, and at length sup- 
planted it. In the 5th century it was adopted in 
Gaul by Eucherius of Lyons, Vincent of Lerins, 
Sedulius and Claudianus Mamertus; but the Old 
Latin was still retained in Africa and Britain. In 
the 6th century the use of Jerome’s Version was 
universal among scholars except in Africa, where 
the other still lingered; and at the close of it 
Gregory the Great, while commenting on Jerome’s 
Version, acknowledged that it was admitted equally 
with the Old by the Apostolic See. But the Old 
Version was not authoritatively displaced, though 
the custom of the Roman Church prevailed also in 
the other churches of the West. In the 7th century 
the traces of the Old Version grow rare. In the 
8th century Bede speaks of Jerome’s Version as 
‘‘ our edition ;” and from this time it is needless to 
trace its history, though the Old Latin was not 
wholly forgotten. Yet throughout, the New Ver- 
sion made its way without any direct ecclesiastical 
authority. It was adopted in the different Churches 
gradually, or at least without any formal command. 
But the Latin Bible which thus passed gradually 
into use under the name of Jerome was a strangely 
composite work, The books of the O. T., with one 
exception, were certainly taken from his Version 
from the Hebrew; but this had not only been 
variously corrupted, but was itself in many par- 
ticulars (especially in the Pentateuch) at variance 
with his later judgment, Long use, however, made 
it impossible to substitute his Psalter from the 
Hebrew for the Gallican Psalter; and thus this 
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book was retained from the Old Version, as Jerome 
had corrected it from the LXX. Of the Apocryphal 
books Jerome hastily revised or translated two oaly, 
Judith and Tobit. The remainder were retained 
from the Old Version against his judgment; and 
fhe Apocrypha] additions to Daniel and Esther, 
which he had carefully marked as apocryphal in 
his own Version, were treated as integral parts of 
the books. Jn the N.T. the only important addition 
which was frequently interpolated was the apocry- - 
phal Epistle to the Laodiceans. The text. of the 
Gospels was in the main Jerome’s revised edition ; 
that of the remaining books his very incomplete 
revision of the Old Latin. Thus the present Val- 
gate contains elements which belong to every periad 
and form of the Latin Version—(1.) Unrevised 
Old Latin: Wisdom, Ecclus., 1,2 Mace., Baruch. 
(2.) Old Latin revised from the LXX,: Psalter. 
(3.) Jerome's free translation from the original 
tert: Judith, Tobit. (4.) Jerome's traneation 
from the Original: 0. T. except Psalter. (5.) Old 
Latin revised from HSS.: Gospels. (6.) Old 
Latin cursorily revised: the remainder of N. T. 
—The Revision of Alcuin. Meanwhile the test 
of the different parts of the Latin Bible was rapidly 
deteriorating. The simultaneous use of the Old and 
New Versions necessarily led to great, corruptions 
of both texts. Mixed texts sti aie: 
to the taste or judgment of scribes, and tit © 
fusion was father increased by the changes which 
were sometimes pipe ie those piso ape 
knowledge of Greek. From this cause yaa} 
Anglosase Vulgate MS. of the 8th or 9th cen- 
turies which the writer has examined is wholly tie 
from an admixture of old readings. As early a the 
6th century, Cassiodorus attempted 4 partial ba 
vision of the text (Psalter, Prophets, Epistles) by 
a collation of old MSS. But private panies 
unable to check the growing corruption ; an . 
the 8th century this had arrived at such a height 
that it attracted the attention of Charlemagee. 


shar remedy, and i0- 

Charlemagne at once ew) i ht re 
vising the Latin text for public use. This Alcuin 
appears to have done simply by the u 


ference to the ong 
the Vulgate, and not es y contributed much 


towards preserving & 

best MSS. of his recension 
the pure Hieronymian text, : 
ae done much to check the spread of the inter 


nis, and which 
polations which reappear baie of the Old and 


were derived from the inte Ee ale 
New Versions. But the new dee pal 
ally deformed, though later attempts 8 maven 
were made by Lanfranc of Canterbury oo se 
Card. Nicolaus (A.D. 1150), and ‘ the 1 

Abbot Stephanus (cir. Ap, 1150), ares 
century Correctoria were 1 UP) PT ced, 
tans in which varieties of reading ee ai 
Little more was in for : Ze ie : i a0 

till the invention of printing; Sal 
Laurentius Valla (cir. 1450) alone deserve men 


wers 10 t 
ted the highest ” when such 


criticism of Holy Scripture, - a a aaa 
—It was 8 noble 
for the future progress of printing ae nib; 
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by the latest efforts of typography. This work is 
reterred to about the year 1455, and presents the 
common text of the 15th century. Other editions 
followed in rapid succession. The first collection 


of various readings appears in a Paris edition of 


1504, and others followed at Venice and Lyons in 
1511, 1513; but Cardinal Ximenes (1502-1517) 
was the first who seriously revised the Latin text, 
to which he assigned the middle place of honour in 
his Polyglott between the Hebrew and Greek texts. 
This was followed in 1528 (2nd edition 1532) by 
an edition of R. Stephens. About the same time 
various attempts were made to correct the Latin 
from the original texts (Erasmus, 1516 ; Pagninus, 
1518-28 ; Card. Cajetanus; Steuchius, 1529; Cla- 
rius, 1542), or even to make a new Latin version 
(Jo. Campensis, 1533). A more important edition 
of R. Stephens followed in 1540, in which he made 
use of twenty MSS. and introduced considerable 
alterations into his former text. In 1541 another 
edition was published by Jo. Benedictus at Paris, 
which was based on the collation of MSS, and edi- 
tions, and was often reprinted afterwards. Ver- 
cellone speaks much more highly of the Biblia 
Ordinaria, with glosses, &c., published at Lyons, 
1545, as giving readings in accordance with the 
oldest MSS., though the sources from which they 
are derived are not given. — The Sixtine and 
Clementine Vulgates. ‘The first session of the 
Council of Trent was held on Dec. 13th, 1545. 
After some preliminary arrangements the Nicene 
Creed was formally promulgated as the foundation 
of the Christian faith on Feb. 4th, 1546, and then 
the Council proceeded to the question of the au- 
thority, text, and interpretation of Holy Scripture. 
A committee was appointed to report upon the sub- 
ject, which held private meetings from Feb. 20th 
to March 17th. Considerable varieties of opinion 
existed as to the relative value of the original and 
Latin texts, and the final decree was intended to 
serve as a compromise. In affirming the authority 
of the ‘Old Vulgate’ it contains no estimate of the 
value of the original texts. The question decided is 
simply the relative merits of the current Latin 
versions. In spite, however, of the comparative 
caution of the decree, and the interpretation which 
was affixed to it by the highest authorities, it was 
received with little favour, and the want of a 


standard text of the Vulgate practically left the | 
‘The task was hardly finished when Gregory died 


question as unsettled as betore. The theologians 
of Belgium did something to mect the want. In 
1547 the first edition of Hentenius appeared at 
Louvain, which had very considerable influence upon 
later copies. It was based upon the collation of 
Latin MSS. and the Stephanic edition of 1540. In 


the Antwerp Polyglott of 1568-72 the Vulgate was - 


borrowed from the Complutensian ; but in the Ant- 
werp edition of the Vulgate of 1573-4 the text of 
Hentenius was adopted with copious additions of 
readings by Lucas Brugensis. This last was de- 
signed as the preparation and temporary substitute 
for the Papal edition: indeed it may be questioned 
whether it was not put forth as the ‘ correct edition 
required by the Tridentine decree.” But a Papal 
board was already engaged, however desultorily, 
upon the work of revision, In 1561 Paulus Ma- 
nutius (son of Aldus Manutius) was invited to Rome 


to superintend the printing of Latin and Greek | 


Bibles. During that year and the next several 
scholars (with Sirletus at their head) were engaged 
in the revision of the text. In the pontificate of 
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Pius V. the work was continued, and Sirletus still 
took a chief part in it (1569, 1570), but it was 
currently reported that the difficulties of publishing 
an authoritative edition were insuperable. Nothing 
further was done towards the revision of the Vul- 
gate under Gregory XIII, but preparations were 
made for an edition of the LXX. ‘This appeared in 
1587, in the second year of the pontificate of Sixtus 
V., who had been one of the chief promoters of the 
work. After the publication of the LXX., Sixtus 
immediately devoted himself to the production of 
an edition of the Vulgate. He himself revised the 
text, and. when the work was printed he examined 
the sheets with the utmost care, and corrected the 
errors with his own hand. ‘The edition appeared in 
1590, with the famous constitution Aeternus ille 
(dated March 1st, 1589) prefixed, in which Sixtus 
affirmed with characteristic decision the plenary 
authority of the edition for all future time. He 
further forbade expressly the publication of various 
readings in copies of the Vulgate. It was also en- 
acted that the new revision should be introduced 
into all missals and service-books; and the greater 
excommunication was threatened against all who in 
any way contravened the constitution. During the 
brief pontificate of Urban VII. nothing couki be 
done; but the reaction was not long delayed. On 
the accession of Gregory XIV. some went so far as 
to propose that the edition of Sixtus should be 
absolutely prohibited ; but Bellarmin suggested a 
middle course. He proposed that the erroneous 
alterations of the text which had been made in it 
«¢ should be corrected with all possible speed and 
the Bible reprinted under the name of Sixtus, with 
a prefatory note to the effect that errors had crept 
into the former edition by the carelessness of the 
printers.” This pious fraud, or rather daring false- 
hood, for it can be called by no other name, found 
favour with those in power. A commission was 
appointed to revise the Sixtine text, under the pre- 
sidency of the Cardinal Colonna (Columna). At 
first the commissioners made but slow progress, 
and it seemed likely that a year would elapse before 
the revision was completed. The mode of proceed- 
ing was therefore changed, and the commission 
moved to Zagorolo, the country-seat of Colonna ; 
and, if we may believe the inscription which still 
commemorates the event, and the current report of 
the time, the work was completed in ninetcen days. 


(Oct. 1591), and the publication of the revised text 
was again delayed. His successor, Innocent IX., 
died within the same year, and at the beginning of 
1592 Clement VIII. was raised to the popedom. 
Clement intrusted the final revision of the text to 
Toletus, and the whole was printed by Aldus Ma- 
nutius (the grandson) before the end of 1592. ‘1 he 
Preface, which is moulded upon that of Sixtus, was 
written by Bellarmin, and is favourably distin- 
guished from that of Sixtus by its temperance 
and even modesty. The respective merits of the 
Sixtine and Clementine editions have been often 
debated. In point of mechanical accuracy, the 
Sixtine seems to be clearly superior. The collec 
tions lately published by Vercellone place in the 
clearest light the strange and uncritical mode in 
which Sixtus dealt with the evidence and results 
submitted to him. The recommendations of the 
Sixtine correctors are marked by singular wisdom 
and critical tact, and in almost every case where 
Sixtus departs from them he is in ane is Pa Gre- 
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gorian correctors (whose results are given in the 
in the main simply restored 
board and rejected 


Clementine edition), 
readings adopted by the Sixtine 
by Sixtus. In point of fact the 
tion errs by excess of caution. 

mentine edition was still recent some thoughts seem 
to have been entertained of revising it. Lucas 


Clementine edi- 


Brugensis made important collections for this pur- 
pose, but the practical difficulties were found to be 
too great, and the study of various readings was 
In the next generation use 


yeserved for scholars. . 
and controversy gave a sanctity to the authorised 
text. At length, however, in 1706, Martianay 
published a new, and in the main better text, 
chiefly from original MSS., in his edition of Jerome. 
Vallarsi added fresh collations in his revised issue 


of Martianay’s work, but in both cases the collations 


are impertect, and it is impossible to determine with 


accuracy on what MS. authority the text which is 
Sabatier, though professing only to 


given depends. 
deal with the Old Latin, published important ma- 
terials tor the criticism of Jerome's Version, and 
gave at length the readings of Lucas Brugensis 
(1743). More than a century elapsed before any- 


thing more of importance was done for the text of 
O.T., when at length the 


the Latin version of the 
fortunate discovery of the original revision of the 
Sixtine correctors again 
Roman scholars to their authorised text. The first- 


fruits of their labours are given in the volume of 


Vercellone already otten quoted, which has thrown 
more light upon the history 
Vulgate than any previous work. 
of the Latin text of the O. T. is but a consequence 
of the general neglect of the criticism of the Hebrew 
text. In the N. ‘I. far more has been done for the 
correction of the Vulgate, though even here no 
critical edition has yet been published.=—VI. THE 
CRITICAL VALUE OF THE LATIN VERSIONS. 
—In estimating the critical value of Jerome’s 
labours, it is necessary to draw a distinction be- 
tween his diferent works. His mode of proceed- 
ing was by no means uniform ; and the import- 
ance of his judgment varies with the object at 
which he aimed. The three versions of the 
Psalter represent completely the three different 
methods which he followed, At first he was 
contented with a popular revision of the cur- 
rent text (the Roman Psalter); then he insti- 
tuted an accurate comparison between the current 
text and the original (the Gallican Psalter) ; and 
in the next place he translated independently, 
giving a direct version of the original (the Hebrew 
Psalter). These three methods follow one another 
in chronological order, and answer to the wider 
views which Jerome gradually gained of the func- 
tions of a biblical scholar, ‘The revision of the 
N. T. belongs unfortunately to the first period. 
When it was made, his aim was little more than to 
remove obvious interpolations and blunders ; aud in 
doing this he likewise introduced some changes of 
expression which softened the roughness of the old 
version, and some which seemed to be required for 
the true expression of the setse. Jerome’s re- 
vision of the Gospels was far more complete than 
that of the remaining parts of the N. T. It is, 
pisiy impossible, except in the Gospels, to de- 
chek. any substantial difference in the Greek texts 
Vee are represented by the Old and Hieronymian 
labeled Il. l'nrt LANGUAGE OF THE LaTIN 

ON. Generally it is necessary to distin- 
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guish two distinct elements both in the Latin 
Version and in subsequent writings: (1) Pro- 
vincialisms and (2) Graecisms, The former are 
chiefly of interest as illustrating the history of 
the Latin language; the latter ss marking, in 
some degree, its power of expansion, (1.) Pre 
vincialisms. One of the most interesting fact 
in regard to the language of the Latin Version is 
the reappearance in it of early forms which we 
found in Plautus or noted as archaisms by gram- 
marians, ‘These establish in a signal manner the 
vitality of the popular as distinguished from the 
literary idiom, and, from the great scarcity of 
memorials of the Italian dialects, possess a peculiar 
value. In addition to these there are many 
other peculiarities which evidently beloug to the 
African (or common) dialect, and not merely to the 
Christian form of it. Among the characteristics of 
the late stage of a language must be reckoned the 
excessive frequency of compounds, especially formed 
with the prepositions. (2.) Graecisms. The “ sit 
plicity” of the Old Version necessarily led to 
the introduction of very numerous Septuagintal or 
N. T. forms, many of which have now passed into 
common use. Generally it may be observed that 
the Vulgate Latin bears traces of a threefold influ. 
ence derived from the original text ; and the modi- 
fications of form which are capable of being carried 
back to this source, occur yet more largely i 
modern languages, whether in this case they are to 
be referred to the plastic power of the Vulgate 
on the popular dialect, or, 88 is more esi 
must suppose that the Vulgate has preerv sy 
distinct record of powers which were widely work: 
ing in the times of the Empire on the commod 
Latin. These peculiarities are found in sag 
or less frequency throughout the Vulgate. a 
natural that they should be most abundaat 
striking in the parts which have been preser" 
changed Old Latin, the 4 
Acts, Epistles, Generally it BAY 
be said that the Scriptural idioms nid aes 
mon. jan have come to us mainly 
the ee and in a wider sh the Vulgate is the 
connecting link between Classic®’ 
See It contains elements which fares 
the earliest stage of ri on eae 

a rude form) the flexibility of Pie 

On the use hand, it has furnished the sr he 
the model for a large portion ot current Latia 
atives. Within a more 
thority of the Latin Versions 
its extent is rarely realised. | 
they have had in determining the theo 
of Westeru Christendom can ard 

By far the greater part 


Predestination, jus Bi Me tion, mad 
isitation (met) 


propitiation, 
Grace, redemption, ¢6¢ 
faction, inspiration, scripture, har 
to a new and holy use. ‘acran atl 
and communion are from the aoa rie At 
though baptisin is Greek, it eae the list by * 
Latin. It La ial one isin - 
ition of o ; ’ t 
eat an be seen a the forms already boot! 
forward that the Latin Versions have 
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both upon their language and upon onr thoughts ; 
and it the right method of controversy is based 
upon a clear historical perception 
words, it is evident that the study of the Vulgate, 
however much neglected, can never be neglected 
with impunity. It was the Version which alone 
they knew who handed down to the Reformers the 
rich stores of mediaeval wisdom ; the Version with 
which the greatest of the Reformers were most 
familiar, and from which they had drawn their 
earliest knowledge of Divine truth. 

Vulture. The rendering in A. V. of the Heb. 
dééh, dayydah, and also in Job xxviii. 7, of ayyah. 
There seems no doubt but that the A. V. trans- 
lation is incorrect, and that the original words refer 
to some of the smaller species of raptorial birds, as 
kites or buzzards. Dayydh is evidently. synony- 
mous with Arab. A’dayaA, the vernacular tor the 
“kite? in North Africa, and without the epithet 
“red” for the black kite especially. ‘The Samaritan 
and all other Eastern Versions agree in rendering it 
“kite.” Ayydh is yet more certainly referable to 
this bird, which in other it is taken to 
represent. There are two very different species of 
bird comprised under the English term vulture : 
the griffon (gyps fulvus, Sav.), Arab. nesser, Heb. 
nesher; invariably reodered “ eagle” by A. V.5 
and the percnopter, or Egyptian vulture (Neophron 
percnopterus, Sav.), Arab. rakhma; Heb. rdcham ; 
rendered ‘‘gier-eagle” by A. V. The identity of 
the Hebrew and Arabic terms in these cases can 
scarcely be questioned. However degrading the 
substitution of the ignoble vulture for the royal 


eagle may at first sight appear in many passages, 
it must be borne in mind that the griffon is in all 


its movements and characteristics a majestic and 
royal bird, the largest and most powerful which is 
seen on the wing in Palestine, and far surpassing 
the eagle in size and power. Its only rival in 
these respects is the Bearded Vulture or Lammer- 
geyer. If we take the Heb. ayydh to refer to the 
red kite (milous regalis, Teunm.), and dayyah to the 
black kite (milvus ater, Temm.), we shall find the 


piercing sight of the former referred to by Job (xxviii. [ 


7), and the gregarious habits of the latter by Isaiah 
(xxxiv. 15). Both species are inhabitants of Pales- 
tine, the red kite being found all over the country, 
as formerly in England, but nowhere in great num- 
bers, generally soaring at a great height over the 
plains, and apparently leaving the country in 
winter. The black kite, which is so numerous 
everywhere as to be gregarious, may be seen at 
all times of the year, hovering over the villages and 
the outskirts of towns, on the look-out for offal and 
garbage, which are its favourite food. There are 
three species of vulture known to inhabit Palestine : 
—1, The Lammergeyer (Gypaetos barbatus, Cuv.), 
which is rare everywhere, and only found 1n deso- 
late mountain regions. %. The griffon {Gyps 
fulvus, Sav.), mentioned above. remarkable for its 
power of vision and the great height at which it 
soars. Mr. Tristram observed this bird universally 
distributed in all the mountainous and rocky dis- 
tricts of Palestine, and especially abundant in the 
south-east. Its favourite breeding-places are be- 
tween Jerusalem and Jericho, and all round the 
Dead Sea. The third species is the Egyptian vul- 
ture (Neophron percnopterus, Sav.), often called 
Pharaoh’s hen, observed in Palestine by Hassel- 
quist and all subsequent travellers, and very 
numerous every where. 


of the force of 


refused to give 
censured (Job xxiv. 11), and the iniquity of with- 
holding wages is denounced (Jer. xxii.13; Mal. iii. 






addition to what has 
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Wages. The earliest mention of wages is of a 
recompence not in money but in kind, to Jacob from 
Laban (Gen. xxix. 15, 20, xxx. 28, xxxi. 7, 8, 41). 
In Egypt, money payments by way of wages were 
in use, but the terms cannot now be ascertained 
(Ex. ii. 9). The only mention of the rate of wages 
in Scripture is found in the parable of the house- . 
holder and the vineyard (Matt. xx. 2), where the 
lubourer’s wages are set at one denarius per day, 
probably = 7$d., a rate which agrees with Tobit v. 
14, where a drachma is mentioned as the rate per 
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day, asum which may be fairly taken as equivalent 


to the denarius, and to the usual pay of a soldier 
(ten asses per diem) in the later days of the Roman 
republic (Tac. Ann. i. 17; Polyb. vi. 39). In 
earlier times it is probable that the rate was lower. 
But it is likely that Inourers, and also soldiers, 
were supplied with provisions. The law was very 


strict in requiring daily payment of wages (Lev. xix. 


xxiv, 14, 15). The employer who 


his labourers sufficient victuals is 


13; Deut. 


5; James v. 4). 
Waggon. [Cart and CHarioT.] The Oriental 
waggon or arabah is a vehicle composed of two 


or three planks fixed on two solid circular blocks of 


wood, from two to 
serve as wheels. 


five feet in diameter, which 
To the floor are sometimes 


attached wings, which splay outwards like the sides 
of a wheelbarrow. 
sengers, mattresses Or clothes are laid in the bottom, 
and the vehicle is 
The covered waggons fur conveying the materials 
of the tabernacle were probably constructed on 


For the conveyance of pas- 


drawn by buffaloes or oxen. 


Egyptian models. 
Walls, Only a few points need be noticed in 
been said elsewhere on wall- 
construction, whether in brick, stone, or wood. 
Bricks ; HANDICRAFT; MorterR.} 1. The prac- 


fice common in Palestine of carrying foundations 


down to the solid rock, as in the case of the Temple, 
and in the present day with structures intended to 
be permanent (Luke vi. 48). 


9. A feature of 
some parts of Solomon’s buildings, as described by 
Josephus, corresponds remarkably to the method 
adopted at Nineveh of encrusting or veneering & 
wall of brick or stone with slabs of a more costly 
material, as marble or alabaster. 3. Another use 
of walls in Palestine is to support mountain-roads 
or terraces formed on the sides of hills for purposes 
of cultivation. 4. The “ path of the vineyards ” 
(Num, xxii. 24) is 9 pathway through vineyards, 
with walls on each side. 

Wandering in the Wilderness. 
NESS OF WANDERING. ] 

War. The most important topic in connexion 
with war is the formation of the army, which is 
destined to carry it on. [Army.] Before entering 
on a war of aggression the Hebrews sought for the 
Divine sanction by consulting either the Urim and 
Thummim (Judg. i. 1, Xx- 2, 27-8; 1 Sam. xiv. 37, 
xxiii. 2, xxviii, 6, xxx. 8), or some acknowledged — 
prophet (1 K. xxii, 6; 2 Chr. xviii. 5). Divine 
aid was further sought in actual warfare by bring- 
ing into the field the Ark of the Covenant, which 
was the symbol of J chovah Himself (1 Sam. iv. + 
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to the company and of refreshment to the traveller. 
The former of these usages was transformed by the 
Pharisees of the New Testament age into a matter 
of ritual observance (Mark vii. 3), and special rules 
were laid down as to the times and manner of its 
performance. Washing the feet did not rise to the 
dignity of a ritual observance, except in conneticn 
with the services of the sanctuary (Ex. xxx, 19,21), 
It held a high place, however, among the rites of 
hospitality. Immediately that a guest presented 
himself at the tent-door, it was usual to olfer the 
necessary materials for washing the feet (Gen. rviii 
4, xix. 2, xxiv. 32, xiii. 24; Judg. xix 21), It 
was a yet more complimentary act, betokening 
equally humility and affection, if the host actully 
performed the office for his guest (1 Sam. xxv. 41; 
Luke vii. 38, 44; John xiii. 5-14; 1 Tim. v. 10), 
Such a token of hospitality is still occasionally es- 
hibited in the East. 

Watches of Night. The Jews, like the Greets 
and Romans, divided the night into military watches 
instead of hours, each watch representing the period 
for which sentinels or pickets remained on duty. 
The proper Jewish reckoning recognised only three 
such watches, entitled the first or “ beginning of 
the watches” (Lam. ii. 19), the middle watch 
(Judg. vii. 19), and the morning watch (Ex, siv. 
24; 1 Sam. xi. 11). These would last respectively 
from sunset to 10 P.M.; from 10 P.M. to2 4.4; 
and from 2 4.M. to sunrise. Subsequently to the 
establishment of the Roman supremacy, the number 
of watches was increased to four, which were de- 
scribed either according to their numerical order, 3s 
in the case of the “ fourth watch” (Matt. nv. 25), 
or by the terms “ even, midnight, cock-crowws, 
and morning ” (Mark xiii. 35). These terminated 
respectively at 9 P.M., midnight, 3 aaM., and 6 


A.M. 

Water of Jealousy. (Num. v. 11-31). The 
ritual prescribed consisted in the husband’s bringing 
the woman before the priest, and the essential ae 
of it is unquestionably the oath, to which th 
‘swater’’ was subsidiary, symbolical, and mini 
sterial, With her he was to bring the tenth oe 
of an ephah of barley-meal 5 an offering. Pe 
haps the whole is to be regard ed from 8 
point of view, and this “ offering Ea 
a court-fee. God Himself was solemnly invok : 
judge, and His presence recognised by ae 
handful of the barley-meal on the blazing 2 
the course of the rite. In the first ey, a 
ever, the priest ‘‘set her before the Le ois 
the offering in her hand. As she stood . ing 
offering, so the priest stood holding an safe a ai af 
of holy water mixed with the dust from the oe 
the sanctuary, and declaring her free fiom i 
consequences if innocent, solemoly devoted ie 
the name of sehove to “9 curse and Aan 
among her people,” if guilty, 
cad cuca icicle ascribed to the operation o 
water in the “ members” ar = h 
as servants to uncleanness = (Ver 
comp. Rom. vi. 19). He then “* wrote ae aes 
in a book, and blotted them out lo eye 
water,” and having thrown, probably a ede 
of the proceedings, the handful of meal on ogre 
“ caused the woman to driok the rs of bs 
drugged, she moreover answering to ea ris, 
imprecation, “‘ Amen, Amen.” Josepau! 
the suspicion was unfounded, 
ception, if true, she died infamously. 


18, xiv. 18). Formal proclamations of war were 
not interchanged between the belligerents. Before 
entering the enemy's district spies were sent to 
ascertain the character of the country and the pre- 
parations of its inhabitants for resistance (Num. siii. 
173 Josh. ii. 1; Judg. vii. 10; 1 Sam. xxvi. 4). 
When an engagement was imminent a sacrifice was 
offered (1 Sam. vii. 9, xiii. 9), and an inspiriting 
address delivered either by the commander (2 Chr. 
xx. 20) or by a priest (Deut. xx. 2). Then followed 
the battle-signal (1 Sam. xvii, 52; Is. xlii. 13; 
Jer. 1.42; Ez. xxi. 22; Am. i. 14). The combat 
assumed the form of a number of hand-to-hand 
contests. Hence the high value attached to fleetness 
of foot and strength of arm (2 Sam. i. 23, ii. 18; 
1 Chr. xii. 8). At the same time various strategic 
devices were practised, such as the ambuscade (Josh. 
viii. 2,12; Judg. xx. 36), surprise (Judg. vii. 16), 
or circumvention (2 Sam. v. 23). Another mode 
of settling the dispute was by the selection of 
champions (1 Sam, xvii. ; 2 Sam. ii. 14), who 
were spurred on to exertion by the offer of high 
reward (1 Sam. xvii. 25, xviii. 25; 2 Sam. xviii. 
11; 1 Chr, xi. 6), The contest having been decided, 
the conquerors were recalled from the pursuit by 
the sound of a trumpet (2 Sam. ii, 28, xviii. 16, 
xx. 22). The siege of a town or fortress was con- 
ducted in the following manner :—A line of circum- 
vallation was drawn round the place (Ez. iv. 2; 
Mie. v. 1), constructed out of the trees found in the 
neighbourhood (Deut. xx. 20), together with earth 
aud any other materials at hand. This line not 
only cut off the besieged from the surrounding 
country, but also served as a base of operations for 
the besiegers. The next step was to throw out from 
this line one or more “mounts” or “banks” in 
the direction of the city (2 Sam. xx. 15; 2 K. xix. 
32; Is. xxvii. 33), which was gradually increased 
in height until it was about half as high as the city 
wall, On this mound or bank towers were erected 
(2 K. xxv. 1; Jer. lii. 4; Ez. iv. 2, xvii. 17, xxi. 
22, xxvi, 8), whence the slingers and archers might 
attack with effect. Battering-rams (Kz. iv. 2, xxi. 
22) were brought up to the walls by means of the 
bank, and scaling-ladders might also be placed on 
it. The treatment of the conquered was extremely 
severe in ancient times. The bodies of the soldiers 
killed in action were plundered (1 Sam, xxxi. 8; 2 
Mace. viii. 27): the survivors were either killed in 
some savage manner (Judg. ix. 45; 2 Sam. xii. 
313; 2 Chr, xxv. 12), mutilated (Judg. i. 6; 1 
Sam. xi. 2), or carried into captivity (Num. xxxi. 
26; Deut. xx. 14). Sometimes the bulk of the 
population of the conquered country was removed 
to a distant locality. ‘The Mosaic law mitigated to 
a certain extent the severity of the ancient usages 
towards the conquered. The conquerors celebrated 
their success by the erection of monumental stones 
(1 Sam, vii. 12; 2 Sam. viii. 13), by hanging up 
trophies in their public buildings (1 Sam. xxi. 9, 
xxxi. 10; 2 K. xi. 10), and by triumphal songs 
and dances in which the whole population took 
pat (Ex. xv, 1-21; Judg. v.; 1 Sam. xviii. 6-8 ; 
2 Sam. xxii. ; Jud. xvi. 2-17 3 1 Mace. iv. 24). 
Washing the Hands and Feet. As knives and 
forks were dispensed with in eating, it was absol- 
utely necessary that the hand, which was thrust 
into the common dish, should be scrupulously clean ; 
and again, as sandals were ineffectual against the 
dust and heat of an Eastern climate, washing the 
teet on entering a house was an act both of respect 
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supposed that a husband would not be forward to 
publish his suspicions of his own injury, unless 
there were symptoms of apparent conception, and a 
risk of a child by another being presented to him as 
his own. In this case the woman’s natural appre- 
hensions regarding her own gestation would operate 
very strongly to make her shrink from the potion, 
if guilty. The custom of such an ordeal was prob- 
ably traditional in Moses’ time, and by fencing it 
round with the wholesome awe inspired by the 
solemnity of the prescribed ritual, the lawgiver 
would deprive it to a great extent of its barbarous 
tendency. 

Water of Separation. [PuriricaTIon. 

Wave-offering. ‘This rite, together with that 
of “heaving” or “raising” the offering, was an 
inseparable accompaniment of peace-offerings, In 
such the right shoulder, considered the choicest 
part of the victim, was to be ‘‘heaved,” and 
viewed as holy to the Lord, only eaten therefore 
by the priest; the breast was to be “ waved,” 
and eaten by the worshipper. On the second 
day of the Passover a sheaf of corn, in the 
green ear, was to be waved, accompanied by the 
sacrifice of an unblemished lamb of the first year, 
from the performance of which ceremony the days 
till Pentecost were to be counted. When that feast 
arrived, two loaves, the first-truits of the ripe corn, 
were to be offered with a burnt-offering, a sin-offer- 
ing, and two lambs of the first year for a peace- 
offering. These likewise were to be waved. The 
Scriptural notices of these rites are to be found in 
bx, xxix. 24, 28; Lev. vii. 30, 34, viii. 27, ix. 21, 
x. 14, 15, xxiii. 10, 15, 20; Num. vi. 20, xviii. 
11, 18, 26-29, &c. It seems not quite certain 
from Ex. xxix. 26, 27, whether the waving was 
performed by the priest or by the worshipper with 
the former's assistance. The Rabbinical tradition 
represents it as done by the worshipper, the priest 
supporting his hands from below. In conjecturing 
the meaning of this rite, regard must be had, in the 
first instance, to the kind of sacrifice to which it 
belonged. It was the accompaniment of peace- 
offerings. These not only, like the other sacrifices, 
acknowledged God's greatness and His right over 
the creature, but they witnessed to a ratified coven- 
ant, an established communion between God and 
man. The Rabbis explain the heaving of the 
shoulder as an acknowledgment that God has His 
throne in the heaven, the waving of the breast that 
He is present in every quarter of the earth. 

Way. This word has now in ordinary parlance 
sw entirely forsaken its original sense, and is s0 
uniformly employed in the secondary or metaphor- 
ical sense of a “‘ custom" or *“ manner,’ that it is 
difficult to remember that in the Bible it most 
frequently signifies an actual road or track. Our 
translators have employed it as the equivalent of no 
less than eighteen distinct Hebrew terms. But the 
term which most frequently occurs, and in the 
majority of cases signifies an actual road, is derec, 
connected with the German treten and the English 
“tread.” It may be truly said that there is hardly 
a single passage in which this word occurs which 
would not be made clearer and more real if “road 
to” were substituted for ‘‘ way of.” There is one 
use of both derec and é3és which must not be 

over, viz. in the sense of a religious course. 
In the Old Test. this occurs but rarely, perhaps 
twice: namely in Amos viii. 14, and Ps. exxxix. 24. 
But in the Acts of the Apostles 634s, “ the way,” 
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“ the road,” is the received, almost technical, term 
for the new religion which Paul first resisted and 
afterwards supported. 

Weapons. [ARMs. ] 

Weasel (cided) occurs only in Lev. xi. 29, in 
the list of unclean animals. According to the old 
versions and the Talmud, the Heb. chéled denotes 
“a weasel ;” but if the word is identical with the 
Arabic chuld and the Syrixc chuldo there is no 
doubt that “a mole” is the animal indicated. 
Moles are common enough in Palestine. It is not 
improbable that both the Zalpa europaea and the 
T. caeca, the blind mole of which Aristotle speaks, 
occur there, though we have no definite information 
on this point. 

Weaving. The art of weaving appears to be 
coeval with the first dawning of civilization. In 
what country, or by whom it was invented, we 
know not; but we find it practised with great 
skill by the Egyptians at a very early period. The 
‘“‘vestures of fine linen” such as Joseph wore 
(Gen, xli. 42) were the product of Egyptian looms, 
and their quaiity, as attested by existing specimens, 
is pronounced to be not inferior to the finest 
cambric of modern times. The Israelites were 
probably acquainted with the process before their 
sojourn in Egypt; but it was undoubtedly there 
that they attained the proficiency which enabled 
them to execute the hangings of the Tabernacle 
(Ex, xxxv. 35; 1 Chr. iv. 21), and other artistic 
textures. At a later period the Egyptians were 
still famed for their manufactures of “ fine”’ (4. e. 
hackled) flax and of chéri, rendered in the A. V. 
‘networks,’ but more probably a white material 
cither of linen or cotton (Is. xix. 9; Ez. xxvii. 7). 
The character of the loom and the process of weav- 
ing can only be inferred from incidental notices. The 
Egyptian loom was usually upright, and the weaver 
stood at his work. The cloth was fixed sometimes 
at the top, sometimes at the bottom. The modern 
Arabs use a procumbent loom, raised above the 
ground by short legs. The Bible does not notice 
the loom itself, but spenks of the beam to which the 

was attached (1 Sam. xvii. 7; 2 Sam. xxi. 
19); and of the pin to wnich the cloth was fixed, 
and on which it was rolled (Judg. xvi. 14). We 
have also notice of the shuttle, which is described 
by a term significant of the act of weaving (Job 
vii. 6); the thrum or threads which attached the 
web to the beam (Is. xxxviii. 12, margin); and 
the web itself (Judg, xvi. 14; A. V. “ beam”). 
Whether the two terms in Lev. xiii. 48, rendered 
“warp” and “ woof,” really mean these, admits of 
doubt. The textures produced by the Jewish 
weavers were very various. The coarser kinds, 
such as tent-cloth, sackcloth, and the ‘hairy 
garments"’ of the poor were made ot goat's or 
camel’s hair (Ex. xxvi.7; Matt. iii, 4). Wool 
was extensively used for ordinary clothing (Lev. 
xiii. 47; Prov. xxvii, 26, xxxi. 13; Ez. xxvii. 18), 
while for finer work flax was used, varying in 
quality, and producing the different textures de- 
scribed in the Bible as “linen” and “ fine linen.” 
The mixture of wool and flax in cloth intended for 
a garment was interdicted (Lev. xix, 19; Deut. 
xxii. 11). 

Wedding. [MARRIAGE.]} 

Week. Whatever controversies exist respecting 
the origin of the week, there can be none about the 
great antiquity, on particular occasions at least, 
among the Shemitic races, of measuring time by a 
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period of seven days (Gen. viii. 10, xxix. 27). 
The origin of this division of time is a matter which 
has given birth to much speculation. Its antiquity 


is so great, its observance s0 wide-spread, and it 
occupies so important a place in sacred things, that 
it has been very generally thrown back as far as the 


creation of man, The week and the Sabbath are, 
if this be so, as old as man himself. A purely 
theological ground is thus established for the week 
and for the sacredness of the number seven. They 
who embrace this view support it by a reference to 
the six days’ creation and the Divine rest on the 
seventh. Ist. ‘That the week rests on a theolog- 
ical ground may be cheerfully acknowledged by 
both sides; but nothing is determined by such 
acknowledgment as to the original cause of adopt- 
ing this division of time. Whether the week gave 
its sacredness to the number seven, or whether the 
ascendancy of that number helped to determine the 
dimensions of the week, it is impossible to say. 
Qndly. The prevalence of the weekly division was 
indeed very great, but.a nearer approach to univers- 
ality is required to render it an argument for the 
view in aid of which it is appealed to. It was 
adopted by all the Shemitic races, and, in the later 
period of their history at least, by the Egyptians. 
On the other hand, there is no reason for thinking 
the week known till a late period either to Greeks 
or Romans. 3rdly. So far trom the week being a 
division of time without ground in nature, there 
was much to recommend its adoption. Where the 
days were named from planetary deities, as among 
first the Assyrians and Chaldees, and then the 
Egyptians, there of course each period of seven days 
would constitute a whole, and that whole might 
come to be recognised by nations that disregarded 
or rejected the practice which had shaped and 
determined it. But further, the week is a most 
natural and nearly an exact quadripartition of the 
month, so that the quarters of the moon may easily 
have suggested it. In Exodus of course the week 
comes into very distinct manifestation. Two of 
the great feasts—the Passover and the Feast of 
Tabernacles—are prolonged for seven days after 
that of their initiation (Exod. xii, 15-20, &c.). 
The division by seven was expanded so as to make 
the seventh month and the seventh year Sabbatical. 
In the N, T. we of course find such clear recogni- 
tion of and familiarity with the week as needs 
scarcely be dwelt on. The Christian Church, from 
the very first, was familiar with the week. St. 
Paul’s language (1 Cor. xvi. 2) shows this. We 
cannot conclude from it that such a division of time 
was observed hy the inhabitants of Corinth gener- 
ally ; for they to whom he was writing, though 
doubtless the majority of them were Gentiles, yet 
knew the Lord’s Day, and most probably the 
Jewish Sabbath. But though we can infer no 
more than this from the place in question, it is 
clear that if not by this time, yet very soon after, 
the whole Roman world had adopted the hebdo- 
madal division. Dion Cassius represents it as 
coming from Egypt. 

Weeks, Feast of. [PENTECOsT. ] 

Weights and Measures. I. WEIGHTS.— 
Introduction.—The general principle of the present 
inquiry is to give the evidence of the monuments 
the preference on all doubtful points, Besides this 
general principle, it will be necessary to bear in 
mind the following postulates: —1. All ancient 
Greek systems of weight were derived, either 
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directly or indirectly, from an Eastern source, 2, 
All the older systems of ancient Greece and Pema, 
the Aeginetan, the Attic, the Babylonian, and the 
Euboic, are divisible either by 6000, or by 3600. 
3. The 6000th or 3600th part of the talent is a 
divisor of all higher weights and coins, and a mul- 
tiple of all lower weights and coins, except its two- 
thirds. 4, Coins are always somewhat below the 
standard weight. 5. The statements of ancient 
writers as to the relation of different systems are 
to be taken either as indicating original or current 
relation, 6. The statements of ancient writers are 
to be taken in their seemingly-obvious sense, or dis 
carded altogether as incorrect or unintelligible. 7. 
When a certain number of drachms or other deno- 
minations of one metal are said to correspond to a 
certain number of drachms or other denominations 
of another metal, it must not be assumed that the 
system is the same in both cases,—I. Early Greek 
talents.—Three principal systems were used by the 
Greeks before the time of Alexander, those of the 
Aeginetan, the Attic, and the Euboic talent. 1. 
The Aeginetan talent is stated to have contained 60 
minae, and 6000 drachms, Its drachm was heavier 
than the Attic, by which, when unqualified, we 
mean the drachm of the full monetary standari, 
weighing about 67°5 grains Troy. Polluz states that 
it. contained 10,000 Attic drachms snd 100 Attic 
minae. The silver coins of Aegina, however, and of 
many ancient Greek cities, follow a Jower standard, 
of which the drachm has an average maximum 
weight of about 96 grs. The drachm obtained from 
the silver coins of Aegina has very nearly the weight, 
92°3 grs. Thecoins of Athens givea standard, 67°5 
grs. for the Solonian drachm. An examination of 
Mr. Burgon’s weights from Athens, in the British 
Museum, has, however, induced us to infer a higher 
standard in both cases. From the correct relation 
of the weights of the two minae given above, We 
may compute the drachme of the two talents at 
about 99°8 and 71°7 grs. We thus obtain the 
following principal standards of the Aeginetn 
weight. a, The Macedonian talent, or Aeginetan 
of the writers, weighing about 660,000 gts, cor 
taining 60 minae and 6000 drachms. 5. 
Commercial talent of Athens, used for the coins © 
Aegina, weighing, as a monetary talent, never ro 
than about 576,000 gra., reduced from a weigh 
talent of about 598,800, and divided into the ped 
principal parts as the preceding. * The 
talent, when simply thus designated, ssn le 
weight introduced by Solon, which § £ 100 to 
older or Commercial talent in the relation © ned 
1389. Its average maximum weight, 8 
from the coins of Athens and the basi 
ancient writers, gives a drachm of about 67" .. 
but Mr. Burgon’s weights enable us to Pies 
sum to 71°7. It appears that the Attic 
weighed about 430,260 grs. 
that the coins give a ; 
3. The Euboic talent, though used 0 nego 
also said to have been used in Persia, and Forest 
be no doubt of its Eastern origin.ll. a 
talents of the same period, —Two en 
of the same period, besides the Hebrew, # 
tioned by ancient writers, the Babylon hare 
and the Euboic, which Herodotus roams civ 
been used by the Persians of his time vidi 
for the weighing of their silver and g° : 
tribute. 1. The Babylonian talent ae 
mined from existing weights tound by #Y- 
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at Nineveh. The weights represent a double | Daric was thus the 3600th part of the Babylonian 
system, of which the heavier talent contained two talent. It is nowhere stated how the Euboic talent 
of the lighter talents. The heavier talent contained . was divided, but if we suppose it to have contained 
60 manehs. The maneh was divided into thirtieths , 50 minae, then the Daric would have been the 
and sixtieths. The lighter talent contained 60 | sixtieth of the mina, but if 100 minae, the thi:tieth. 
manehs, According to Dr. Hincks, the maneh of In any case it would have been the 3000th part of 
the lighter talent was divided into sixtieths, and | the talent. The coinage of Euboea has hitherto been 
these again into thirtieths. The following table! the great obstacle to the discovery of the Euboic 


exhibits our results. talent. For the present we speak uy of the silver 
Heavier Talent. Gra. troy. coins. The coins give the following enominations, 
ds Maneh 266°4 Cors oF EUBOEA. Corns oF ATHENS, 
2 4s Maneh 532°8 Highest Assumed true Assumed true 
60 30 Maneh 15,984 weight. weight, weight. 
3600 1800 60 Talent 959,040 i coe areolar pis 
chm 5 
Lighter Talent. 35 86 ; 
ay of fy Maneh 4°44 63 64°5 Drachm 67°5 
30 dy Maneh 133°2 43 43 Tetrobolon 45 
1800 60 Maneh 7,992 ; : 
108000 3600 60 Talent 479,520 It will be perceived that though the weights of 


: eee : all denominations, except the third in the Eubvle 
Certain low subdivisions of the lighter talent may | jist, are very near the Attic, the system of division 
be determined from smaller weights, in the British | i, evidently different. The third Euboic denomina- 
Museum, from Babylonia or Assyria, not found | ¢:6n is identical with the Persian siglos, and indic- 
with those last described. Herodotus speaks of the | ates the Persian origin of the system. The second 
Babylonian talent as not greatly exceeding the piece is, however, identical with the Daric. The 
Euboic, which has been computed to be equivalent | relation of the Persian and Greek systems may be 
to the Commercial Attic, but more reasonably 38 | thus stated : 

nearly the same as the ordinary Attic. Pollux 


‘ . | Persian silver, Persian id, Greek Eubolc. 
makes the Babylonian talent equal to 7000 Attic Babylonian. Here Actual weight, Assumed. 


drachms. We may therefore suppose that the 953°5 258 
lighter talent was generally, if not universally, in 169 

use in the time of the Persian coins. Herodotus 129 121 129 
relates that the king of Persia received the silver g4°5 85 86 
tribute of the satrapies according to the Babylonian 63 64°5 
talent, but the gold, according to the Euboic. We 43 43 


may therefore infer that the silver coinage of the Per- ; 

At monarchy was then adjusted to the former, the 3. The talents of Egypt have aa ee a 
gold coinage to the latter, Sf there was a coinage in | most unsatisfactory subject. The gold and silver 
both metals so early. The larger silver coins of coins of the Ptolemies follow the same standard as 
the Persian monarchy, and those of the satraps, are the silver coins of the kings of Macedon to Philip 


j inati ights :— II. inclusive, which are on the full Aeginetan 
of the following denominations and weigh weight. Tk Sopper coins have been ihought do 


, . Gra. troy. follow the same standard, but this is an error. The 
Piece of three sigli- - + 253°5 difficulty of explaining the statements of ancient 
Piece of two sighi . - - + 169 writers as to the Egyptian, Alexandrian, or Ptole- 
Sigos . 26 © © © + ° 84°5 maic talent or talents, probably arises from the use 


The only denomination of which we know the name | of two systems which could be easily confounded, at 
is the siglos, which, as having the same type as the | least in their lower divisions. 4. The Carthaginian 
Daric, appears to be the oldest Persian silver coin. | talent may not be as old as the period before 
It is the ninetieth part of the maneh of the lighter | Alexander, to which we limit our inquiry, yet it 
talent, and the 5400th of that talent. 2, The| reaches so nearly to that period that it cannot be 
Euboic talent, though bearing a Greek name, is | here omitted. Those silver coms of the Carthagi- 
rightly held to have been originally an Eastern | nians which do not follow the Attic standard seem 
stem. As it was used to weigh the gold sent as | to be struck upon the standard of the Persian coins, 
tribute to the king of Persia, we may infer that it | the Babylonian talent.--Ill. The Hebrew et or 
was the standard of the Persian gold money; and | talents and divisions. 1. A talent of si ie 
it is reasonable to suppose that the coinage of mentioned in Exodus, which contained 3000 : - - 
Euboea, was upon its standard. The proportion of distinguished as ‘‘ the holy shekel, or “she * 
the Euboic talent to the Babylonian was probably | the sanctuary.” 2. A gold maneh is spoken - ; 
as 60 to 72, or & to 6. Taking the Babylonian | and, in 4 parallel passage, shekels are sone ’ 
maneh at 7992 gra. we obtain 399,600 for the| three manehs being represented by 300 she fea 
Euboic talent. The principal, if not the only, | maneh therefore containing 100 shekels of go . 
Persian gold coin is the Daric, weighing about 129 | 3. Josephus states that the Hebrew talent of go 
grs. This was the standard coin, according to| contained 100 minse (Ant. iii. 6, §7). 4. Jo- 
which the silver money was adjusted. Its double | sephus states that the Hebrew mina of gold was 
in aetual weight is found in the silver coinage, but | equal to two librae and a half (Ant. xiv. 7, §)). 
its equivalent is wanting, as though for the sake of | Taking the Roman pound at 5050 grs., the mane! 
distinction. The double is the thirtieth of the | of gold would weigh about 12,625 grs. 5. Epi- 
maneh of the lighter or monetary Babylonian phanius estimates the Hebrew talent at 125 Ko- 
talent, of which the Daric is the sixtieth, the latter | man pounds, which, at the value given abov i 
being, in our opinion, a known division. The | are equal to about 631,250 grs. 6. A difficult 
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assage in Ezekiel seems to speak of a maneh of 50| We take the Hebrew to be the oldest system of 
or 60 shekels (xlv. 12). 7. Josephus makes the gold weight. Apart from the evidence from its relation 
shekel a Daric (Ant. iii. 8, § 10). From these data | to the other systems, this may be almost proved by 
it may be reasonably inferred, (1.) that the Hebrew | our finding it to obtain in Greece, in Phoenicia, and 
gold talent contained 100 manehs, each of which | in Judaea, as the oldest Greek and Phoenicun 
again contained 100 shekels of gold, and, basing | system, and as the Jewish system. The Hebrew 
the calculation on the stated value of the maneh, | system had two talents for the precious metals in 
weighed about 1,262,500 grs. or, basing the culcul- | the relation of 2: 1, The gold talent, apparently 
ation on the correspondence of the gold shekel to | not used elsewhere, contained 100 manehs, each of 
the Daric, weighed about 1,290,000 grs. (129 x which contained again 100 shekels, there being 
100 x 100), the latter being probably nearer the thus 10,000 of these units, weighing about 132 
true value, and (2.) that the silver talent contained | gre. each, in the talent. The silver talent, slio 
3000 shekels, and is probably the talent spoken of | known as the Aeginetan, contained 3000 shekels, 
by Epiphanius as equal to 125 Romaa pounds, or | weighing about 220 grs. each, Gne gold talent 
631,250 grs. which would give a shekel of 210-4 | appears to have been equal to 24 of these. The 
grs. Let us now examine the Jewish coins, 1.| reason for making the talent of gold twice that of 
The shekels and half-shekels of silver, if we take an | silver was probably merely for the sake of distinc 
average of the heavier specimens of the Maccabaean | tion. The Babylonian talent, like the Hebrew, 
issue, give the weight of the former as about 220 consisted of two systems, in the relatiou of 2 to 1, 
grs. A talent of 3000 such shekels would weigh | upon one standard, It appenrs to have been 
about 660,000 grs. This result agrees very nearly formed from the Hebrew by reducing the number 
with the weight of the talent given by Epiphanius. of units from 10,000 to 7200, The system was 
2. The copper coins are generally without any in- altered by the maneh being raised so as to contain 
dications ot value. The two heaviest denominations | 120 instead of 100 units, and the talent lowered « 
of the Maccabaean issue, however, bear the names | as to contain 60 instead of 100 manehs. iss 
“half” and “quarter.” In the following scheme possible that this talent was originally of silver. 
they are compared with the silver coins. The derivation, from the lighter Babylonian talent, 
of the Euboic talent, is easily ascertained, Their 


sfeliala ae pas eo relation is that of 6:5. The Ey Se 
weight. weight. weight. weight, | cannot be traced to any other, The Been 


Flalf . 235°4 250 Shekel. . 220 Id. | copper talent is equally obscure. Perhaps it is the 
Quarter 1320 125  Halfshekel 110 Id, _ double of the Persian gold talent. ‘The Aeginelan 
(Siath). 81°8 83°3 [Third] . 73°38 talent was the same as the lesser or silver Hebrew 


: intr ‘on into Greece was doubtless 
Our theory of the Hebrew coinage would be as Sia ne alana » The Attic Commercial 
follows:—Gold . . . Shekel or Daric (foreign) 129! vas 9 degradation of this talent, and was itself 
grs. Silver. . Shekel 220, Half-shekel 110. Cop-} ¢irther degraded to form the Attic Solonian. 
per . Half (-shekel) 264, Quarter (-shekel) 132,| . pe t important topic to 
(Sixth-shekel) 88. We can now consider the “IL, MEASURES.—The moss Pe 


: i ‘on with the subject of the 
weights, The gold talent contained 100 manehs, 0S Ee ee nexion ive and absolut ie, 
and 10,000 shekels, The silver talent contained | 4 other topic, of secondary importance perhaps, 
3000 shekels, 6000 bekas, and 60,000 gerahs. | but n ensmag’ an independent interest of its o¥0 
The copper talent probably contained 1500 s ekels. Haale ; ren prefatory remarks, viz., the origin 
The “holy shekel,’”’ or ‘‘ shekel of the sanctuary,” | o¢ these measures, and their relation to those 0 
is spoken of both of the gold (Ex. xxxviii. 24) and } We divide the Hebrew 
silver (25) talents of the time of the Exodus. We 
also read of “the king’s weight ” (2 Sam, xiv. 26). 
But there is no reason for supposing different 
systems to be meant, The significations of the 
names of the Hebrew weights must be here stated. (1.) The denom- 
The talent cicedr means ‘‘a circle,” or ‘ globe,” ; ae aie noth were derived 
probably “an aggregate sum,” The shekel signifies pen ages ne me and hand, We mf 
simply ‘a weight.” The beka or half-shekel, signi- PO ed from this 
fies “a division,” or “half.” The ‘* quarter-shekel és 
is once mentioned (1 Sam. ix. 8), The gerah sig- 
nifies “a grain,” or “bean.”—=LV, The history and 


and distance, the latter into liquis and dry mea 
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tioned only in Jer. lii. 21. (6) The cape 
hand breadth (Ex. xxv. 25; 1 K. vii. 265 : 


relations of the principal ancient talents.—The | ._. : horically to @ short period 
inquiry must be prefaced by a list of the talents :— hE et adres (c) Tee sereth, of ae 
A. EASTERN TALENTS. distance between the extremities eye soviil 
Hebrew gold . 1,320,000 Hebrew silver . . 660,000 the little finger in the extended plied gener 
Babylonian (sil- } 959,040 Babylonian lesse } 479,620 | 16; 1 Sam. xvii. 4; Ez. sliii. 13), ap on, 
i pt ES ee (silver). ... ally to describe any small measure 10 oe 
~ ++ + £40,000 | alan gold. . . 290,600|(@) The ammdh, or cubit, the distance Hom 
Hebrew copper? .792,000? elbow to the aad of a ee on “an $0 
B. GREEK TALENTS. occurs very frequently in ve we may 
Aeginetan . . . se we we «660,000 buildings. In eer aS - applied 
Attic Commercial. 2 2. 6 6 5987800 | notice:—(e) The gomed, © Its length is woo 
Attic Commercial, lowered . . » + » 568,900 Eglon’s dirk (Judg: iii. 16). pit, with 
lonian, double . . « « ; 860,520 |tain. but it probably fell below the cu fuk 
Attic Solonian, ordinary , . . . . ~ 480,260 Oe vaaics ed in the A. V. (f) The hast 
Attic Solunian, lowered. foo 2 ff 408,000 which it is identified in the ©. sie 
Eubolc cf . . ° e e e ° e e ° 387 ,000-+ or reed, for measuring buildings ° 
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(Ez. xl, 5-8, xli. 8, xlii, 16-19). Little informa- 
tion is furnished by the Bible itself as to the relat- 
ive or absolute lengths described under the above 
terms, With the exception of the notice that the 
reed equals six cubits (Ex. xl. 5), we have no 
intimation that the measures were combined in 
anything like a scale. The most important con- 
clusion to be drawn from the Biblical notices is, 
that the cubit, which may be regarded as the 
standard measure, was of varying length, and that, 
‘n order to secure accuracy, it was necessary to 
define the kind of cubit intended, the result being 
that the other denominations, if combined in a 
scale, would vary in like ratio. Thus in Deut. iii. 
11, the cubit is specified to be “ after the cubit of 
a man;” in 2 Chr. iii. 3 ‘after the first,” or 
rather ‘after the older measure;” and in Ez, xii. 
8, “a great cubit,” or literally ‘a cubit to the 
joint,” which is further detined in xl, 5, to be “a 
cubit and an hand breadth.” These expressions in- 
volve one of the most knotty points of Hebrew 
archaeology, viz., the numiber and the respective 
lengths of the Scriptural cubits. That there was 
more than one cubit, is clear; but whether there 
were three, or only two, is not so clear, It is 
generally conceded that the “former” or “ older” 
measure of 2 Chr. iii, 3, was the Mosaic or legal 
cubit, and that the modern measure, the existence 
of which is implied in that designation was some- 
what larger. Further, the cubit “ after the cubit 
ofa man” of Deut. iii. 11, is held to be a common 
measure in contiadistinction to the Mosaic one, and 
to have fallen below this latter in point of length. 
In this case, we should have three cubits—the 
common, the Mosaic or old measure, and the new 
jueasure. We turn to Ezekiel and find a distinction 
of another character, viz., a long and a short cubit. 
Now, it has been urged by many writers, and we 
think with good reason, that Ezekiel would not be 
likely to adopt any other than the old orthodox 
Mosaic standard for the measurements of his ideal 
temple, If so, his long cubit would be identical 
with the o/d measure, and his short cubit with the 
one “after the cubit of a man,” and the new 
measure of 2 Chr. iii. 3 would represent a still 
longer cubit than Ezekiel’s long one. Other explan- 
ations of the Prophet's language have, however, 
been offered: it has been sometimes assumed that, 
while living in Chaldea, he and his countrymen 
had adopted the long Babylonian cubit ; but in this 
case his short cubit could not have belonged to the 
same country, inasmuch as the difference between 


Several of these have been discovered in tombs, 
carrying us back at all events to 1700 B.Cc., while 
the Nilometer at Elephantine exhibits the length of 
the cubit in the time of the Roman emperors. No 
great difference is exhibited in these measures, the 
longest being estimated at about 21 inches, and the 
shortest at about 20%, or exactly 20°4729 inches. 
They are divided into 28 digits, and in this respect 
contrast with the Mosaic cubit, which, according to 
Rabbinical authorities, was divided into 24 digits. 
There is some difficulty in reconciling this dis- 
crepancy with the almost certain fact of the deriva- 
tion of the cubit from Egypt. It has been generally 
surmised that the Egyptian cubit was of more than 
one length, and that the sepulchral measures exhibit 
the shorter as well as the longer by special marks. 
Wilkinson denies the existence of more than one 
cubit, The use of more than one cubit appears to 
have also prevailed in Babylon, for Herodotus states 
that the “ royal”? exceeded the “‘ moderate ” cubit 
by three digits. The appellation “royal,” if 
borrowed from the Babylonians, would itself imply 
the existence of another; but it is by no means 
certain that this other was the “ moderate ” cubit 
mentioned in the text. Reverting to the Hebrew 
measures, we should be disposed to identify the new 
measure implied in 2 Chr. iii. 3 with the full 
Egyptian cubit; the “old”’ measure and Ezekiel's 
cubit with the lesser one, either of 26 or 24 digits ; 
and the “‘cubit of aman” with the third one of 23 
digits or which Thenius speaks, In the Mishna 
the Mosaic cubit is defined to ba one of six palms. 
It is termed the moderate cubit, and is distinguished 
from a lesser cubit of five palms on the one side, 
and on the other side from a larger one, consisting 
of six palms and a digit. The palm consisted, 
according to Maimonides, of four digits; and the 
digit, according to Arias Montanus, of four barley- 
corns, This gives 144 barleycorns as the length of 
the cubit, which accords with the number assigned 
to the cubitus justus et mediocris of the Arabians. 
‘The length of the Mosaic cubit, as computed by 
Thenius (after several trials with the specified 
number of barleycorns of middling size, placed side 
by side), is 214°512 Paris lines, or 19°0515 inches. 
It seems hardly possible to arrive at any very, exact 
conclusion by this mode of calculation. The Tal- 
mudists state that the Mosaic cubit was used for the 
edifice of the Tabernacle and Temple, and the lesser 
cubit for the vessels thereof. This was probably a 
fiction. Taking the estimate of ‘Thenius, the length 
of the other denominations will be as follows :— 




















































these two amounted to only three fingers (Herod. i. Inches. 
178). Aguin, it has been explained that his short Ie ae ea 7938 
cubit was the ordinary Chaldean meusure, and the 4 | Palm gs Mey ae. ee 3 3°1752 
long one the Mosaic measure ; but this is unlikely} 12 3 |Span. . + © ° 9°5257 
on account of the respective lengths of the Babylo- 24 6 2 )Cubit . . 19°0515 
nian and the Mosaic cubits, to which we shall | 144 36 12 6 | Reed. 114°3090 


hereafter refer. Independently of these objections, 
we think that the passages previously discussed 
(Deut. iii, 11; 2 Chr. iii. 3) imply the existence of 
three cubits. It remains to be inquired whether 
front the Bible itself we can extract any information 
as to the length of the Mosaic or legal cubit. An 
examination of Biblical notices tends to the conclusion 
that the cubit of early times fell far below the 
length usually assigned to it; but these notices are ! ’ ‘ 
so scanty and ambiguous that this conclusion is by | defining an area by these means 15 experienced in 
no means decisive. The earliest and most reliable | the interpretation of Num. xxxv, 4,5. (2.) The 
testimony as to the length of the cubit is supplied | measures of distance noticed in the Old Testament 
by the existing specimens of old Egyptian measures. ; are the three following :—(4) The tsa’ad, or pace 


Land and area were measttred either by the cubit 
(Num. xxxv. 4, 53 Ez. xl. 27) or by the reed (Ez. 
sii, 20, xliii. 17, slv. 2, slviii. 205 Rev. xxi. 16). 
There is no indication in the Bible of the use of 
a square measure by the Jews, Whenever they 
wished to define the size of a plot, they specified its 
length and breadth, even if it were & perfect 
square, as in Ez. xiviii. 16. The difficulty of - 
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(2 Sam. vi. 13), answering generally to our yard. 
(6) The Cibrath hadrets, rendered in the A. V. “a 
little way” or “a little piece of ground” (Gen. 
xxxv. 16, xlviii. 7; 2 K. v.19). The expression 


appears to indicate some definite distance, but we 
are unable to state with precision what that 


distance was. The only conclusion to be drawn 
from the Bible is that the cibrath did not exceed 
and probably equalled the distance between Beth- 
Jehem and Rachel’s burial-place, which is tradition- 
ally identified with a spot 14 mile north of the 
town. (c) The derec yém, or mahdlac yém, a 


day's journey, which was the most usual method of 


calculating distances in travelling (Gen, xxx. 36, 
xxxi. 23; Ex. iii. 18, v. 3, &c.), though but one 
instance of it occurs in the New Testament (Luke 
ii. 44). The ordinary day’s journey among the 
Jews was 30 miles; but when they travelled in 


companies only 10 miles: Neapolis formed the first 


stage out of Jerusalem, according to the former, 
and Beeroth according to the latter computation. 
It is impossible to assign any distinct length to the 
day’s journey. In the Apocrypha and New Testa- 
ment we meet with the following additional mea- 
sures:—(d) The sabbath-day’s journey. (¢) The 
stadion, or “ furlong,” a Greek measure introduced 
into Asia subsequently to Alexander’s conquest, and 
hence first mentioned in the Apocrypha (2 Macc. 
xi, 5, xii. 9, 17, 29), and subsequently in the New 
Testament (Luke xxiv. 13; John vi. 19, xi. 18; 
Rev. xiv. 20, xxi. 16). Both the name and the 
length of the stade were borrowed from the 
footrace course at Olympia. It equalled 600 


Greek feet (Herod. ii. 149), or 125 Roman paces |i 


(Plin. ii. 23), or 606% feet of our measure. 
It thus falls below the furlong by 532 feet. 
(f) The Mile, a Roman measure, equalling 1000 
Roman paces, 8 stades, and 1618 English yards, 
2. Mensures of capacity. The measures of capa- 
city for liquids were :—{a) The log (Lev. xiv. 10, 
é&c.), the name originally signifying a “ basin.” 
(6) The hin, aname of Egyptian origin, frequently 
noticed in the Bible (Ex. xxix. 40, xxx. 24; Num. 
xv. 4,7, 9; Ez. iv. 11, &&.). (c) The bath, the 
name meaning “ measured,” the largest of the liquid 
measures (1 K. vii. 26, 38; 2 Chr. ii. 10; Ezr vii. 
22; 1s.v.10). Wegather from Josephus (Ant. iii, 
8, §3) that the bath contained 6 hins (for the bath 
equalled 72 xestae or 12 choés, and the hin 2 choés), 
and trom the Rabbinists that the hin contained 12 
logs. The relative values therefore stand thus — 


Log 
12 Hin 
72 | 6 | Bath 


The dry measure contairied the following denomin- 
ations:—(a) The cab, mentioned only in 2 K. vi, 
25, the name meaning literally hollow or concave. 
(b) The omer, mentioned only in Ex. xvi. 16-36. 
‘The same measure is elsewhere termed tssdrén, as 
oeing the tenth part of an ephah (comp. Ex. xvi. 
36), whence in the A. V. ‘tenth deal” (Lev. 
xiv. 10, xxiii, 13; Num. xv. 4, &.). The word 
omer implies a Aeap, and secondarily a sheaf. (c) 
The sédh, or “measure,” this being the etymo- 
logical meaning of the term, and appropriately 
applied to it, inasmuch as it was the ordinary mea- 
sure for household purposes (Gen. xviii. 6; 1 Sam. 
xxv. 18; 2K. vii. 1,16), The Greek equivalent 
occurs in Matt. xiii. 33; Luke xiii. 21. The seah 
was otherwise termed shdilsh, as being the third 
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part of an ephah (Is. xl. 12; Ps, Ixxx. 5). (d) The 
ephah, a word of Egyptian origin, and of frequent 
recurrence in the Bible (Ex. xvi. 36; Lev. v.11, 
vi. 20; Ruth ii. 17; 1 Sam. i, 24, xvii. 17; Ee 
xlv. 11, 13, 14, xlvi. 5,7, 11,14). (e) The lether, 
or “‘half-homer,” literally meaning what is poured 
out : it occurs only in Hos, iii. 12. ( f) The homer, 
meaning heap (Lev. xxvii. 16; Num. xi. 32: Is. 
vy. 10; Ez, xlv. 13). It is elsewhere termed cor, 
from the circular vessel in which it was measured 
(1 K. iv. 22, v.11; 2 Chr, ii. 10, xxvii. 5; Ear. vi. 
22 ; Ez, xiv. te The Greek equivalent occurs in 
Luke xvi. 7. The following is the scale of relative 
values :— 
























3f 
10 3 | Ephah 
180 | 100 | 30 | 100 | Homer 


The absolute values of the liquid and dry mes- 
sures form the subject of a single inquiry, im 
much as the two scales have a measure of equal 
value, viz., the bath and the ephah (Ez. slv. 11): if 
either of these can be fixed, the conversion of the other 
denominations into their respective values readily 
follows. Josephus states that the bath equals v2 
xestae (Ant. viii, 2, §9), that the hin equals 2 
Attic choés (Ib. iii. 8, §3, 9, $4), that the seah 
equals 1} Italian modu (Ib. ix. 4, §5), that the cor 
equals 10 Attic medimni (Ib. xv. 9, §2), and that 
the issaron or omer equals ‘ ne ps . 

implied from Ant. 
It may further p Hae 





order to reduce these statements to consistency, it 
must be assumed that in Ant. xv. 9, 
confused the medimnus with 
Ant. iii. 6, §6, the cotylé with the restés, 

errors throw doubt on his other statements, 
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ii, 6; A. V. “ firkin” for liquids. 
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4.8; A, V. “pot”). (d) The modius, similarly 
applied to describe any vessel of moderate dimen- 
sions (Matt. v. 15; Mark iv. 21; Luke xi. 33; 
A. V. “ bushel”) ; though properly meaning a Ro- 
man measure, amounting to about a peck. The 
walue of the Attic metrétés has been already stated 
to be 8°6696 gallons, and consequently the amount 
of liquid in six stone jars, containing on the average 
2} metrétae each, would exceed 110 gallons (John 
ii. 6). Very possibly, however, the Greek term 
represents the Hebrew bath, and if the bath be 
taken at the lower estimate assigned to it, the 
amount would be reduced to about 60 gallons. 
The choenix was 74 of an Attic medimnus, and con- 
tained nearly a quart. 

Well. ‘The special necessity of a supply of 
water (Judg. i. 15) ina hot climate has always 
involved among Eastern nations questions of property 
of the highest importance, and sometimes given rise 
to serious contention. Thus the well Beersheba was 
opened, and its possession attested with special 
formality by Abraham (Gen. xxi, 30, 31). The 
Kuran notices abandoned wells as signs of desertion 
(Sur, xsii.). To acquire wells which they had not 
themselves dug, was one of the marks of favour 
foretold to the Hebrews on their entrance into Canaan 
(Deut. vi, 11). To possess one is noticed as a mark 
of independence (Prov. v. 15), and to abstain from 
the use of wells belonging to others, @ disclaimer of 
interference with their property (Num. xx, 17, 19, 
xxi. 22), Similar rights of possession, actual and 
hereditary, exist. among the Arabs of the present 
day. It is thus easy to understand how wells have 
become in many cases links in the history and land- 
marks in the topography both of Palestine and of 
the Arabian Peninsula, Wells in Palestine are 
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water, identical with the 


Ancient Egyptian machine for raising 
(Wilkinson. ) 


shadouf of the present day. 


usually excavated from the solid limestone rock, 
sometimes with steps to descend into them (Gen. 
xxiv. 16). ‘The brims are furnished with a curb or 
low wall of stone, bearing marks of high antiquity 
in the furrows worn by the ropes used in drawing 
water. It was on a curb of this sort that our Lord 
sat when He conversed with the woman of Samaria 
(John iv. 6), and it was this, the usual stone cover, 
which the woman placed on the mouth of the well 
at Bahurim (2 Sam. xvii. 19), where A. V. weakens 
the sense by omitting the article. The usual me- 
thods for raising water are the following :—1. The 
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rope and bucket, or water-skin (Gen. xxiv. 14-205 
John iv. 11). 2. The sakiyeh, or Persian wheel. 
This consists of a vertical wheel furnished with a 
set of buckets or earthen jars, attached to a cord 
passing over the wheel, which descend empty and 
return full as the wheel revolves. 3. A modifica- 
tion of the last method, by which a man, sitting 
opposite to a wheel furnished with buckets, turns it 
by drawing with his hands one set of spokes pro- 
longed beyond its circumference, and pushing an- 
other set from him with his feet. 4. A method 
very common, both in ancient and modern Egypt, 
is the shadoof, a simple contrivance consisting ofa 
lever moving on a pivot, which is loaded at one end 
with a lump of clay or some other weight, and has 
at the other a bowl or bucket. Wells are usually 
furnished with troughs of’ wood or stone, into which 
the water is emptied for the use of persons or api-~ 
mals coming to the wells. Unless machinery is 
used, which is commonly worked by men, women 
are usually the water-carriers. 

Whale. As to the signification of the Hebrew 
terms tan and tannin, variously rendered in the 
A. ¥. by “dragon,” ** whale,” “serpent,” “ sea- 
monster,” see DRacon. It remains for us in this 
article to consider the transaction recorded in the 
Sook of Jonah, of that prophet having been swal- 
lowed by some “ great fish” which in Matt. xii. 
40 is called «7jTos, rendered in our version by 
“whale.” In the first place, it is necessary to 
observe, that the Greek word KATos, used by St. 
Matthew, is not restricted in its meaning to ‘fa 
whale,” or any Cetucean; like the Latin cete or 
cetus, it may denote any sea-monster, either “a 
whale,” or “ashark,’”” or “a seal,” or “ a tunny 
of enormous size.” Although two or three species 
of whale are found in the Mediterranean Sea, yet 
the “great fish” that. swallowed the prophet, can- 
not properly be identified with any Cetacean, for, 
although the Sperm whale ( Catodon macrocepha- 
lus) has a gullet sufficiently Jarge to admit the 
body of a man, yet if can hardly be the fish in- 
tended; as the natural food of Cetaceans consists of 
small animals, such as medusae and crustacea. The 
only fish, then, capable of swallowing a man would 
be a large specimen of the White Shark (Carcha- 
rias vulgaris}, that dreaded enemy of sailors, and 
the most voracious of the family of Squalidae. 
This shark, which sometimes attains the length of 
thirty feet, is quite able to swallow a man whole. 
Ruysch says that the whole body of 8 man in armour 
(loricatus), has been found in the stomach of a 
white shark; and Captain King, in his Survey of 
Australia, says he had caught one which could have 
swallowed a man with the greatest ease. Blumen- 
bach mentions that a whole horse has been found in 
a shark, and Captain Basil Hall reports the taking of 
one in which, besides other things, he found the 
whole skin of a buffalo which a short time before 
had been thrown overboard from his ship (i. p. 27). 
C. vulyaris is not uncommon in the Mediterranean ; 
it occurs, as Forskal assures us, in the Arabian 
Gulf, and is common also in the Indian Ocean. 

Wheat. The well-known valuable cereal, cul- 
tivated trom the earliest times, and frequently men- 
tioned in the Bible. In the A. V. the Heb. words 
bar, dégdn, riphéth, are occasionally translated 
«wheat;” but there is no dovbt that the proper 
name of this cereal, as distinguished from “ barley, 
* spelt,” &c., is clittgh (Chald, chintin). As to the 
former Hebrew terms see under CORN. The first men- 
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tion of wheat occurs in Gen. xxx. 14, in the account of 
Jacob's sojourn with Laban in Mesopotamia, Egypt 
in ancient times was celebrated for the growth of 
its wheat; the best quality, according to Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. xviii. 7), was grown in the Thebaid ; 
it was all bearded, and the same varieties, Sir G. 
Wilkinson writes (Anc. Egypt. ii. 39, ed. 1854), 
‘existed in ancient as in modern times, among 
which may be mentioned the seven-eared quality 
described in Pharaoh's dream” (Gen. xli. 22). Ba- 
bylonia was also noted for the excellence of its 
wheat and other cereals, Modern writers, as Ches- 
ney and Rich, bear testimony to the great fertility 
of Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine produced 
wheat of fine quality and in large quantities (Ps. 
cxlvii, 14, Ixxxi. 16, &c.). There appear to be 
two or three kinds of wheat at present grown in 
Palestine, the Triticum vulgare (var. hybernum), 
the J. spelta, and another variety of bearded wheat 
which appears to be the same as the Egyptian kind, 
the J. compositum. In the parable of the sower 
our Lord alludes to grains of wheat which in good 
ground produce a hundred fold (Matt. xiii. 8). 
The common Zriticum vulgare will sometimes pro- 
duce one hundred grains in the ear. Wheat is 
reaped towards the end of April, in May, and in 
June, according to the differences of soil and posi- 
tion ; it was sown either broadcast, and then ploughed 
in or trampled in by cattle (Is. xxxii. 20), or in 
rows, if we rightly understand Is, xxviii. 25, which 
seems to imply that the seeds were planted apart in 
order to insure larger and fuller ears. ‘The wheat 
was put into the ground in the winter, and some time 
after the barley; in the Egyptian plague of hail, 
consequently, the barley suffered, but the wheat 
had not appeared, and so escaped injury. 

Whirlwind. The Hebrew terms siphéh and 
se’drah convey the notion of a violent wind or hur- 
ricane, the former because such a wind sweeps 
away every object it encounters, the latter because 
the objects so swept away are tosscd and agttated. 
In addition to this, Gesenius gives a similar sense 
to galgal, in Ps. Ixxvii, 18 (A. V. ‘ heaven”), and 
Ez. x. 13 (A. V. “wheel ’’). It does not appear 
that any of the above terms express the specific 
notion of a whirl-wind, The most violent winds in 
Palestine come from the east. The whirlwind is 
frequently used as a metaphor of violent and sweep- 
ing destruction. 

Widow. Under the Mosaic dispensation no legal 
provision was made for the maintenance of widows. 
They were left dependent partly on the affection of 


of the body of such widows a certain number were 
to be enrolled, the qualifications for such enrolment 
being (1.) that they were not under sixty years of 
age; (2.) that they had been “the wife of one 
man,” probably meaning but once married; and 
(3.) that they had led useful and charitable lives 
(vers. 9, 10), The object of the enrolment is by 
no means obvious, If we were to form our opinion 
solely on the qualifications above expressed, we 
should conclude that the enrolled widows formed 
an ecclesiastical order, having duties identical with 
or analogous to those of the deaconesses of the early 
Church, But if the passage be read as a whole, 
then the impression derived from it will be that 
the enrolment was for an eleemosynary purpose, 
and that the main condition of enrolment was, as 
before, poverty. But while we thus believe that 
the primary object of the enrolment was simply to 
enforce a more methodical administration of the 
Church funds, it is easy to understand how the order 
of widows would obtain a quasi-official position in 
the Church. Hence we find the term “ widow 
used by early writers in an extended sense, to signify 
the adoption of the conditions by which widows, 
enrolled as such, were bound for the future. We 
are not disposed to identify the widows of the Bible 
either with the deaconesses or with the xpeoBo- 
aiBes of the early Church, The order of widows 
existed as a separate institution, contemporaneous) 
with these offices, apparently for the same eleemo- 
synary purpose for which it was originally instituted. 

Wife. rarer 

Wild Beasts. | BEASTS. 

Wilderness of the Wandering. With al] the 
material for fixing the localities of the ee 
the evidence for many of them Is 60 slight that 
the whole question is involved in much obscunty. 
The uncertainties commence from the very starting: 
point of the route of the Wandering. ee 
possible to fix the point at which in “the wiser 
ness of Etham” (Nam. xxxiii. 6, 7) Israel, a 
nation of freemen, ne. nae ne 
they had passed as a nation 0 slaves. ee 
that from “ Etham in the edge of the sla 
their path struck across the sea (Ex, x10. ibe 
from the sea into the same wilderness © Paaee 
seems to indicate the upper end of a u 
tongue of the Gulf of Suez as the point o sie 5 
There seems reason also to think that this gu ne 
then, as also at Ezion-Geber, a further eee 
northward than at present, owing to gis f 
upheaved its level. [For the further ern" 
this subject, see RED SEA, PaSssaGE OF, 































relations, more especially of the eldest son, whose : the Red Sea to have 
birthright, or extra share of the property, imposed | suming the passage of N f the now extreme 
such a duty upon him, and partly on the privileges | been effected at some spot N. 0 


end of the Gulf of Suez, the Israelites would ma 


accorded to other distressed classes, such us a par- t 
ai from their point of landing @ little to 


ticipation in the triennial third tithe (Deut. xiv. : nd init 
29, xxvi. 12), in leasing (Deut. xxiv. 19-21), and Here they were in the wilderness e ee The d 
in religious feasts (Deut. xvi. 11, 14). With regard | ‘‘ went three days and found oe ig : 

to the remarriage of widows, the only restriction | point mentioned is Marah. ‘les since Barch- 
imposed by the Mosaic law had reference to the | has been thought by most trave’™ tion of 
contingency of one being left childless, in which | hardt’s time to be Marah. 3. and 
case the brother of the deceased husband had a their desert-march, Dr. Stanley ( s to the ge 
right to marry the widow (Deut. xxv. 5, 6; Matt. | marks, “ There can be no dispute fof the Red 
xxii, 23-30). “In the Apostolic Church the widows | track of the Israelites after the srntaits at all, 
Were sustained at the public expense, the relief Sea]. If they were to enter the rill travellers 
being daily administered in kind, under the super- | they must continue in the oo . f the 7%, til 
intendence of officers appointed for this special pur- between the sea and the table-lan ane al 
pose (Acts vi. 1-6), Particular directions are given | they entered the low hills of GA . the pass 
by St. Paul as to the class of persons entitled to| ing to the view taken of the scene of Moses, 
such public maintenance (1 Tim. v. 3-16), Out | Marah may either be at the ‘springs 
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else at Hawdra or Ghairindel.” He addsin a note, 
Dr. Graul, however, was told... of a spring 
near Tth ol-Amdra, vight (4. e. south) of Havwdra, 
80 bitter that neither men nor camels could drink 


’ of it. From hence the road goes straight to Wady 
Ghiriindel. Seetzen inclines to view favourably 


the identification of ¢l-Amdra with Marah. It 
seems certain, however, that Wady Ghiirtindel— 
whether it be Marah, as J.epsius and (although 
doubtfully) Seetzen thought, or Elim as Niebuhr, 
Robinson, and Kruse—must have lain on the line of 
march, and almost equally certain that it furnished 
a camping station. The scenery in this region be- 
comes a succession of watercourses ; and the Wady 
Taytbeh, connected with Ghirtindel by Useit, is so 
named from the goodly water and vegetation which 
it contains. These three wadys encompass on three 
sides the Jebel Hummdm ; the sea, which it preci- 
pitously overhangs, being on the fourth. To judge 
from the configuration as given in the maps, there 
seems no reason why all three should not have 
combined to form Elim, or at any rate, as Dr. 
Stanley suggests, two of them. From Elim, the 
next stage brought the people again to the sea. 
This fact, and the enviable position in respect of 
water supply, and consequent great fertility, en- 
joyed by Zur on the coast, would make it seem 
probable that Jur was the locality intended ; but 
as it lies more than seventy miles, in a straight 
line, from the nearest probably assignable spot for 
Elim, such a distance makes it a highly improbable 
site for the next encampment. ‘The account in Ex. 
xvi. knows nothing of this encampment by the sea, 
but brings the host at once into “ the wilderness of 
Sin.” The modem name for this is el-Aaa, In 
the wilderness of Sin occurred the first murmuring 
for food, and the first fall of manna, [MANNA. 

Supposing now that the alluvial plain, where it 
first begins to broaden to a significant size, is ‘ the 
wilderness of Sin,” all further questions, till we 
come to Sinai, turn on the situation assigned to 
Kephidim. 1f, as seems most likely, Rephidim be 
found at Feirdn [REPHIDIM], it becomes almost 
certain that the track of the host lay to the north 
of Serbal, a magnificent five-peaked mountain, which 
some have thought to be Sinai, and which becomes 
first visible at the plain of Mfurkhdh. [Sinat.] 
Feirdn must have been gained by some road strik- 
ing off from the sea-coast, like the Wady Mokattvd, 
which is now the usual route from Cairo thither, 
perhaps by several parallel or converging lines. 
Dr. Stanley, who suggests the road by the S. of 
Serbal, through Wady Hebrdn (Robinson, i. 95), 
as also a possible route to Sinai (S. and P. 38, 4), 
and designates it “the southern” one, omits to 
propose any alternative station for Rephidim ; as 
he also does in the case of “ the northern” route 
being accepted, The identification of Sinai itself will 
probably never be free from obscurity. For the 
grounds on which a slight preponderance of probab- 
ility rests in favour of the Jebel Musa, see SINAI. 
The approach to Jebel Misa from the W. is only 
practicable on foot. It lies through Wady Solam 
and the Mitb Hdwy, “ Pass of the Wind,” whose 
stair of rock Jeads to the second or higher stage of 
the great mountain-labyriuth. From the head of 
this pass the cliff-front of Sinai comes in sight 
through “a long continued plain between two pre- 
cipitous mountain-ranges of black and yellow 
granite.” This is the often-mentioned plain er- 
Raheb. Deep gorges enter it on each side, and the 
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convent and its gardens close the view. The ascent 
of Jebel Misa, which contains “ high valleys with 
abundant springs,” is by a long flight of rude steps 
winding through crags of granite.—The sojourn 
of the Israelites for a year in the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Sinai was an eventful one. The 
statements of the Scriptural narrative which relate 
to the receiving of the two Tables, the Golden 
Calf, Moses’ vision of God, and the visit of Jethro, 
are too well known to need special mention here. 
The last incident mentioned before the wilderness of 
Sinai was quitted for that of Paran is the intended 
departure of Hobab the Kenite, which it seems he 
abandoned at Moses’ urgency. They now quitted 
the Sinaitic region for that of Paran, in which they 
went three days without finding a permanent en- 
campment (Num, 1., ix. 15-23, x. 13, 33, xi. 35, 
xii. 16). A glance at Kiepert’s, or any map show- 
ing the region in detail, wil] prove that here a 
choice of two main routes begins, in order to cross 
the intervening space between Sinai and Canaan, 
which they certainly approached in the first instance 
on the southern, and not on the enstern side. The 
roads from Sinai, and those from Petra towards 
Gaza and Hebron, all converge into one of two 
trunk-lines of route (Robinson, i. 147, 151, 2, ii. 
186). Taberah and Kibroth-Hattaavah, both seem 
to belong to the same encampment where Israel 
abode for at least a month (xi. 20), being names 
given to it from the two events which happened 
there. These stations seem from Num, x. 11-13, 
33-56, to have lain in the wilderness of Paran; but 
possibly the passage x. 11-13 should come after 
that 33-36, and the “three days’ journey ” of ver. 
33 lie still in the wilderness of Sinai; and even 
Taberah and Hazeroth, reached in xi., xii., also 
there. Hazeroth is coupled with Dizahab, which 
last seems undoubtedly the Dahab on the shore of 
the gulf of Akabah (Deut. i.), This makes a sea- 
ward position likely for Hazeroth, which is prob- 
ably el-Hitdherd, In Hazeroth the people tarried 
seven days, if not more (Num. xi. 35, xii.), during 
the exclusion of Miriam from the camp while 
leprous. The next permanent encampment brought 
them into the wilderness of Paran, and here the 
greatest difficulties begin, These difficulties resolve 
themselves into two main questions. Did Isyael 
visit Kadesh once, or twice? And where is it now 
to be looked for? We read in Num. x. 11, 12, 
that “on the twentieth day of the second month of 
the second year.... the children of Israel took 
their journeys out of the wilderness of Sinai, and 
the cloud rested in the wilderness of Paran.” The 
latter statement is probably to be viewed as made 
by anticipation; as we find that, after quitting 
Kibroth-Hattaavah and Hazeroth, “the people 
pitched in the wilderness of Paran” (Num. xii. 
16). Here the grand pause was made while the 
spies, “sent,” it is again impressed upon us (xiii, 
3), “from the wilderness of Paran,” searched the 
land for ‘forty days,” and returned ‘‘to Moses 
and to Aaron, and to all the congregation .. . unto 
the wilderness of Paran to Kadesh.” This is the 
first mention of Kadesh in the narrative of the 
Wanderings (vers, 25, 26). From considerations ad- 
duced under KADESH, it seems that Kade=h probably 
means firstly, a region of the desert spoken of as 
having a relation, sometimes with the wilderness of 
Paran, and sometimes with that of Zin (comp. vers. 
21, 26); and secondly, a distinct city within that 
desert limit, Now all the conditions of the narra- 
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tive of the departure and return of the spies, and 
of the consequent despondency, murmuring, and 
penal sentence of wandering, will be satisfied by 
supposing that the name “* Kadesh,” here means 
the region merely. It has been proposed under 
KaDESH to regard part of the ’ArabaA, including 
all the low ground at the southern and south- 
western extremity of the Dead Sea, as the wilder- 
ness of Zin. Then the broad lower north-eastern 
plateau, including both its slopes as described 
above, will be defined as the Paran wilderness 
proper. If we assume the higher superim posed 
plateau to bear the name of “ Kadesh” as a desert 
district, and its south-western mountain wall to be 
‘the mountain of the Amorites,” then the Paran 
wilderness, so far as synonymous with Kadesh, will 
‘mean most naturally the region where that mountain- 
wall from Jebel Ardif en-Nakah to Jebel Miikhrah, 
and perhaps thence northward along the other side 
of the angle of the highest plateau, overhangs the 
lower terrace of the 7%:. The spies’ return to 
<<the wilderness of Paran to Kadesh” means to 
that part of the lower plateau where it is adjacent 
to the higher, and probably the eastern side of it. 
The expression “from Kadesh-barnea even unto 
,Gaza,” is decisive of an eastern site for the former 
(Josh. x. 41). Here, as is plain both from Num. 
xiv, 40-45 and from Deut. i. 41-44, followed the 
wayward attempt of the host to win their way, in 
spite of their sentence of prohibition, to the * hill” 


(Num. xiv. 40-45, Deut. i. 41-44) or “ mountain ”” 


of the Amalekites and Canaanites, or Amorites, 
and their humiliating defeat. Here then the penal 
portion of the wanderings commences, and the great 
bulk of it, comprising a period of nearly thirty-eight 
years, passes over between this defeat in Num. xiv., 
and the resumption of local notices in Num. xx, 
where ayain the names of ‘Zin’’ and “ Kadesh ” 
are the first that meet us. ‘We gather from Deut. 


ConJECTURAL SITE. 


(a) *Ain Hasb, N.W. in the *Arabah. 
(1) Kusheibeh, mouth of the Wady Adu, 
near the foot of Mount Hor. 

(2) *Ain Ghiiriindel. 

(3) Wady cl-Ghiidhdgiah. 

(4) Confluence of Wady el-Adhbeh with 
el-Jerafeh. 






















Num. xxxiii. 30-35. 
(a) (Hashmonah). 
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i. 46, that the greater part, perhaps the whole, of 
this period of nearly thirty-eight years, if so we 
may interpret the “many days” there spoken of, 
was passed in Kadesh,—the region, that is, not the 
city. But Num. xz. 1 brings us to a new point of 
departure. The people have grown old, or rather 
again young, in their wanderings. Here, thea, we 
are at *‘ the desert of Zin, in the first month,” with 
the “people abiding in Kadesh.” By the sequel 
“ Miriam died there, and was buried there,’ a 
more precise definition of locality now seems it- 
tended ; which is further confirmed by the subse- 
quent message from the same place to the king of 
Edom, “Behold, we are in Kadesh, a city in the 
uttermost of thy border” (v. 16). This, then, 
must be supposed to coincide with the encamp 
ment, recorded as taking place “in the wilderness 
of Zin, which is Kadesh,’ registered in the itinerary 
(xxiii, 36). We see then why, in that register of 
specific camping-spots, there was no necessity for 
any previous mention of “ Kadesh ;” because the 
earlier notice in the narrative, where that name 
occurs, introduces it not as an individual encamp- 
ment, but only as a region, within which perpetual 
changes of encampment went on for the greater 
part of thirty-eight years. We also see that they 
came twice to Kadesh the region, if the city Kadesh 
lay in it, and once to Kadesh the city ; but once 
only to Kadesh the region, if the aty lay without 
it. We are not told how the Israelites came into 
pusseasion of the city Kadesh, nor who were its 
previous occupants. The itinerary takes here a 
other stride from Kadesh to Mount Hor. a 
Deuteronomy (x. 6,7) we find 4 short list of names 
of localities, on comparing which with the itmer- 
ary, we get some clue to the line of march from 
the region Kadesh to Ezion-geber southwards. 
Their order is, however, slightly changed, standing 
in the two passages as follows :— 


Decr. x. 6, 1. 


1) Beeroth of the children of 
(1) Moseroth. (1) Poke 
(2) Bene-Jaakan. (2) Mosera. 
3) Hor-hagfdgad. (3) Gudgodah. 
a Jotbathah, (4) Jotbath. 


(Ebronah). 


(Ezion-geber). 


Now in Num. xx. 14, 16, 22-29, the narrative | latter runs into the ’Arabah on th 


conducts us from Kadesh the city, reached in or 
shortly before “ the fortieth year,” to Mount Hor, 
where Aaron died, a portion of which route is ac 
cordingly that given in Deut. x. 6, 7; whereas the 
parallel column from Num. xxxiii. gives substan- 
tially the same route as pursued in the early part 
of the penal wandering, when fulfilling the com- 
mand given in the region Kadesh, ‘‘turn you, get 
you into the wilderness by the way of the Red Sea” 
San xiv. 25; Deut. i. 40), which command we 
urther learn from Deut. ii. 1 was strictly acted 
on, and which a march towards Ezion-geber would 
exactly fulfil, The mountains on the west of the 

must have been always poor in water, and 
form a dreary contrast to the rich springs of the 
eastern side in Mount Seir. From the cliff front 
of this last, Mount Hor stands out prominently. 
It has been suggested [Hor Hacipaap] that the 
name Ha-gidgad, or Gudgodah, may possibly be 
retraced in the Wady el-Ghidhdghidh, which has 
a confluence with the Wady el-Jerafeh. This 


e west ne Jot 
j shed as “a land of rivers 
is soit d may stand for my 
confluence of wadys in sufficient force to aie 
that character. It should certainly Lae . 
southern portion of the ? Arabah, ora li ane 
west of the same. The poe : the who 
march from Sinai, then, seem to s _ 
they proceeded towards the N.E. to the ’Ain ¢ 
Hiderdh (Hazeroth), and thence qu! 
time region, striking directly north 
and thenee by a route wholly unknown, 
little to the E. of N. across the lower eas i 
of the el- 7th range, descending the ae 
the Wady el-Jerafeh, until the sout ae 
of the higher plateau confronted them 
el-Mukhrah. Hence, after de 
they moved perhaps into the 
western overhanging hills, to mee ae 
Then followed the disastrous attempt at ©. 


rpg 4] 
es-Stfa (Zephath), and the penal : 
eae of Kadesh, with a track wholly undeterr 
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ined, save in the Jast half-dozen stations to Ezion- 
geber inclusively, as shown just above. They then 
marched on Kadesh the city, probably up the 
’Arabah by these same stations, took it, and sent 
trom there the-message to Edom. ‘The sefusal with 
which it was met forced them to retrace the ’Arabah 
once more, and meanwhile Aaron died. Thus the 
same stations (Deut. x. 6, 7) were passed again, 
with the slight variation just noticed, probably 
caused by the command to resort to Mount Hor 
which that death occasioned. ‘Thence, after reaching 
? Akubah, and turning north-eastward, they passed 
hy a nearly straight line towards the eastern border 
ut Moab. — Of the stations in the list trom Kithmah 
to Mitheah, both inclusive, nothing is known. The 
latter, with the few preceding it, probably belong 
to the wilderness of Kadesh, There is near Elath 
i promontory known as the tds Um faye, “ the 
mother of serpents,” which seem to abound in the 
region adjucent; and, if we may suppose this 
the scene of that judgment, the event would be 
thus connected with the line of march, rounding 
the southern border of Mount Seir, whence ‘‘ tun- 
ing northward,” having “ compassed that mountain 
(Mount Seir) long enough,” they “ passed by the 
way of the wilderness of Moab” (v. 3, 8). Some 
permanent encampment, perhaps represented by Zal- 
monah in Num, xxxiii. 41, 42, seems here to have 


taken place, to judge from the urgent expression of 


Moses to the people in Deut. ii. 13: ‘ Now rise up, 
said I, and get you over the brook Zered,”” which 
lay further N. a little E., being probably the Waudy 
el-Ahsy. [ZeRED.] The delay caused by the plague 
of serpents may be the probable account of this 
apparent urgency, which would on this view have 
taken place at Zalmonah ; and as we have connected 
the scene of that plague with the neighbourhood 
of Klath, so, if we suppose Zalmonah to have lain 
in the Wady Ith, which has its junction with the 
*Arabah cluse to ’Akabah, the modern site of Elath, 
this will harmonise the various indications, and 
form a suitable point of departure for the last stage 
of the wandering, which ends at the brook Zered 
(v.14). ‘Three stations, Punon, Oboth, and Ije- 
Abarim, were passed between this locality and the 
brook or valley of Zered (Num. xxi, 10-12, comp. 
xxiii. 43, 44); but the interval between lje- 
Abarim and Nebo, which last corresponds probably 
(see Dent. xxsiv. 1) with the Pisgah of xxi, 20, is 
filled by two stations merely, named Dibon-gad and 
Almon-diblathaim, from whence we may infer that 
in these two only were permanent halts made. Oue 
passage remains in which several names of places 
yet occur which are identical with some herein con- 
sidered. The passage in question is Deut. i. 1, 
where Moses is said to have spoken “ on this side 
Jordan in the wilderness, in the plain over against 
the Red Sea, between Paran and Tophel, and Laban 
and Hazeroth and Dizahab.” Paran here is perhaps 
the El Paran to which Chedorlaomer came in Gen. 
xiv. 6, and probably Tophel is the well-known 
Tifileh to the N.N.E. of Petra; and similarly the 
Hed Sea, “ over against” which it is spoken of as 
lving, is defined by Dizahab on its coast, and Haze- 
roth near the same. ‘The introduction of ** Laban” 
is less clear. 

Willows (Heb. ’ardbim), undoubtedly the cor- 
rect rendering of the above Hebrew term, as is 
proved by the old versions and the kindred Arabic 
yharab, Willows are mentioned in Lev. xxiii. 40 5 


Job xl. 22; Is. xliv.4; Ps. cxxxvii.2, With respect 


Coy. D. B. 
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to the tree upon which the captive Israelites hung 


their harps, there can be no doubt that the weeping 
willow (Salix Babylonica) is intended. This tree 
grows abundantly on the banks of the Euphrates, in 
other parts of Asia as in Palestine. Sprengel seems 
to restrict the drab to the Sulix Babylonica; but 
there can scarcely be a doubt that the term is 
generic, and includes other species of the large family 
of Sulices, which is probably well represented in 
alestine and the Bible lands, such as the Salix 
alba, S. viminalis (osier), S. Acgyptiaca, which 
latter plant Sprengel identities with the safsdf, 
which word is probably the same as the Zyaph- 


tsiphah of Ezekiel (xvii. 5), a name in Arabic for 


“a willow.” 

Willows, the Brook of the. A waly men- 
tioned by Isaiah (xv. 7) in his dirge over Moab. 
His language implies that it was one of the Lound- 
mies of the country—probably, as Gesenius ob- 
serves, the southern one. It is possibly identical 
with a wady mentioned by Amos (vi. 14) as the 
then recognised southern limit of the northern 
kingdom. This latter appears in the A. V., as “* the 
river of the wilderness.” Widely as they differ in 
the A. V..the names are all but identical in the 
original, the only difference being that it is plural 
in Isaiah and singular in Amos. In the latter it is 
ha-Arabah, the same name which is elsewhere almost 
exclusively used for the Vulley of the Jordan, the 
Ghér of modern Arabs. If the two are regarded 
ns identical, and the latter as the accurate form of 
the name, then it is probable that the Wady el-Ahsy 
is intended, Should, however, the Nachal ha- 
Aratin be rendered “ the Willow-torrent —which 
has the support of Gesenius and Pusey, then it is 
worthy of remark that the name Wady Safsaf, 
“ Willow Wady,” is still attached to a part of the 
main branch of the ravine which descends from 
Kerat: to the north end of the peninsula of the Dead 
Sen, Either of these positions would agree with the 
requirements of either passage. 

Wills. [see Hemr.] Under a system of close 
suheritance like that of the Jews, the scope for 


bequest in iespect of land was limited by the right 


of redemption and general re-entry in the Jubilee 
year, But the Jaw does not forbid bequests by 
Will of such limited interest in land as was con- 


sistent with those rights. The case of houses in 


walled towns was different, and there can be no 


doubt that they must, in fact, have frequently been 


bequeathed by will (Lev. xxv. 30). Two instances 


are recorded in the O. T. under the Law, of testa- 


effected in the case of 


mentary disposition, (1) 
ial ' 23), (2) recommended in 


Ahithophel (2 Sam. xvii. 
the case of Hezekiah (2 K. xx. 1; Is. xxxviti. 1). 
Wimple. An old English word for hood or 
veil, representing the Hebiew mitpachath in Is. iii. 
22.” The same Hebrew word is translated “ veil” 
in Ruth iii, 15, Lut it signifies rather a kind of shawl 
or mantle. 
Window. ‘The window of an Oriental house 
consists generally of an aperture closal in with 
lattice-work (Eccl. xii. 3, A, Ve“ window ;” Hos. 
xiii. 3, Ae V. “chimney ;” Cant. ii. 9; Judg. v. 
23; Prov. vii. 6, A.V. “ casement”). Glass has 
been introduced into Egypt in modern times as a 
protection against the cold of winter, but lattice- 
work is still the usual, and with the poor the only, 
contrivance for closing the window. The windows 
generally look into the inner court of the house. 


but in every house one or more look into the street. 
3 T 
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In Egypt these outer windows generally . project 


over the doorway. 

Winds. That the Hebrews recognised the ex- 
istence of four prevailing winds as issuing, broadly 
speaking, from the four cardinal points, north, 


south, east, and west, may be inferred from their 


custom of using the expression “ four winds” as 
equivalent to the “ four quarters” of the hemi- 
sphere (Kz. xxxvii. 95 Dan. viii. 8; Zech. ii. 6; 


Matt. xxiv. 31), The North wind, or, as it was 


usually called “the north,” was naturally the 


coldest of the four Sees xliii, 20), and its pre- 


sence is hence invoked as favourable to vegetation 


in Cant. iv. 16. It is described in Prov. xxv. 23, 


as bringing rain; in this case we must understand 
the north-west wind, The north-west wind pre- 
vails from the autumnal equinox to the beginning 
of November, and the north wind from June to the 
equinox, The East wind crosses the sandy wastes 
of Arabia Deserta before reaching Palestine, and was 
hence termed the wind of the wilderness” (Job 
It blows with violence, and 


i. 19; Jer, xiii. 24). 
is hence supposed to be used generally*for any vio- 
Jent wind (Job xxvii, 21, xxxviii. 245 Ps. xlviii. 7 5 
Is. xxvii. 8; Ez. xxvii. 26). It is probably in this 
sense that it is used in Ex, xiv. 21, The Greek 
translators appear to have felt the difficulty of ren- 
dering kddim in Gen. xli. G6, 23, 27, because the 
parching effects of the east wind, with which the 
inhabitants of Palestine are familiar, are not attri- 
butable to that wind in Egypt. In Palestine the 
east wind prevails from February to June. The 
South wind, which traverses the Arabian peninsula 
before reaching Palestine, must necessarily be ex- 
tremely hot (Job xxxvii. 17; Luke xii. 55). In 
Eeypt the south wind (khamasecn) prevails in the 
spring, a portion of which in the months of April 
and May is termed el-khamaseen from that circum- 
stance. The West and south-west winds reach Pales- 
tine loaded with moisture gathered from the Medi- 
terranean, and are hence expressively termed by the 
‘Ayabs “the fathers of the rain.” Westerly winds 
prevail in Palestine from November to February. In 
addition to the four regular winds, we have notice 
in the Bible of the local squalls (Mark iv. 37 ; Luke 
viii. 23), to which the Sea of Gennesareth was 
liable. ‘In the narrative of St. Paul’s voyage we 
meet with the Greek term lips (Ahp) to describe 
the south-west wind; the Latin Carus or Caurus 
(x@pos), the north-west wind (Acts xxvii. 12) ; 
and euroclydon, a wind of a very violent character 
coming from .N.E. (Acts xxvii. 14). 

Wine. The manufacture of wine is carried back 
in the Bible to the age of Noah (Gen. ix. 20, 21), 
to whom the discovery of the process is apparently, 
though not explicitly, attributed. The natural his- 
tory and culture of the vine is described under a 
separate head. ‘The only other plant whose fruit 
is noticed as having been converted into wine was 
the pomegranate (Cant. viii. 2). In Palestine the 
vintage takes place in September, and is celebrated 
with great rejoicings. The ripe fruit was cathered 
in baskets (Jer. vi. 9), as represented in Egyptian 
paintings, and was carried to the winc-press. It 
was then placed in the upper one of the two vats 
or receptacles of which the wine-press was formed, 
and was subjected to the process of ‘ treading,” 
which has prevailed in all ages in Oriental and 
South-European countries (Neh, xiii. 15; Job xxiv. 
11; Is. xvi. 10; Jer, xxv. 30, xlviii. 33; Am. ix. 
13; Rev. xix. 15). A certain amount of Juice ex- 
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uded from the ripe fruit from its own presure 
before the treading commenced. This appears to 
have been kept separate from the rest of the jake, 
and to have formed the glexkos or “sweet wine” 
noticed in Acts ii. 13. The “ tteading ” was 
effected by one or more men according to the size of 
the vat. They encournged one another by shouts 
and cries (Is. xvi. 9, 10; Jer. xxv. 30, xlviii, 33). 
Their legs and garments were dyed red with the 
juice (Gen. xlix. 115 Is, Ixiii. 2, 3). The ex 
pressed juice escaped by an aperture into the lower 
vat, or was at once collected in vessels. A 
press was occasionally used in Egypt, but we bave 
no notice of such an instrument in the Bible. As 
to the subsequent treatment of the wine, we have 
but little information. , Sometimes it was pr 

in its unfermented state, and drouk as must, bot 
more generally it was bottled off after fermentatea, 
and, if it were designed to be kept for some Hm, 
a certain amount of lees was added to give it bouy 
(Is. xxv. 6). The wine consequently required to be 
refined ” or strained previously to being bros 
to table (Is. xxv. 6). The produce of the wine 
press was described in the Hebrew language by 8 
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Egyptian Wine-press, from Wilkinsoo. 


yariety of terms, indicative either of the quality or 
of the use of the liquid. The most gene 

for wine is yayin, which is undoubtedly - i 
with the Greek olvos, the Latin viaun, ' i 
‘swine.’ It has hitherto been the current op! 
that the Indo-European languages borrow 
term from the Hebrews. The reverse, ‘ ie 
appears to be the case: the word bee ve 
Indo-European languages. Tirésh is ; 
the root yarash, “to ge anita 
tymological meaning 16 NO tain Ag 
viii 2 igh xlix. 26; Joel i. 5, se re el 
is deri i dd signitying “ & 
eee i ike ae by which the joxe 








was expressed from the fruit. It po ui ee 
perly refer to new wine 35 ing ere ere 
out, but not necessarily to unferment?® NY mk” of 
is derived from a roo signifying |. Nab i 
we dvink to excess’? (1s. i. 225 Hos. Ws castee 
10). Chemer (Deut. xsxii. 14); ae (Daa. 
chamar (Ezr. vi. 9, vil. 22) and ¢ 


1 ff.), conveys the notion of foaming or oe 
and ne equally well apply t the Ta 
mentation or to the frothing of liqui 
out, in which latter case it might hee 
fermented liquid.  Afesec (ls, IN 
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(Cant. vii. 2), and mimsdc (Prov. xxiii. 50; Is. Ixv. 
11), imply a mixture of wine with some other sub- 
stance. We may further notice shécdr, a geueric 
term applied to all fermented liquors except wine; 
chémetz, a weak sour wine, ordinarily termed vine- 
gar; dshishih, rendered “flagon of wine” in the 
A.V. (2 Sam. xvi. 13 1 Chr. xvi. 33 Cant. ii. 5; 
Hos. iii. 1), but really meaning a cake of pressed 
raisins; and shémdrim, properly meaning the 
“lees” or dregs of wine, but in Is, xxv. 6 trans- 
ferred to wine that had been kept on the Ices for 
the purpose of increasing its body. In the New 
‘Testament we meet with the following terms: oinos, 
answering to yayin as the general designation of 
wine; gleukos, properly sweet wine (Acts ii. 13); 
sthera, aGrecised form of the Hebrew shécdr; and 
oxros, vinegar. From the terms themselves we pass 
on to an examination of such: passages as seem to 
elucidate their meaning. Both yayin and tirdsh are 
occasionally connected with expressions that would 
apply properly to a fruit. It should be observed, 
however, that in most, if not all, the passages where 
these and similar expressions occur, there is some- 
thing to denote that the fruit is regarded not simply 
as fruit, but as the raw material out of which wine 
is manufactured. The question whether either of 
the above terms ordinarily signified a solid sub- 
stance, would be at once settled by a reference to 
the manner in which they were consumed. With 
regard to yayiz we are not aware of a single passage 
which couples it with the act of eating. In the 
only passage where the act of consuming ¢irdsh alone 
is noticed (Is. Ixii. 8, 9), the verb is shathah, which 
constantly indicates the act of drinking. There 
are, moreover, passayes which seem to imply the 
actual manufacture of tirdésh by the same process 
by which wine was ordinarily made (Mic. vi. 15 ; 
Proy. iii. 10; Joel ii. 24). Lastly, we have inti- 
mations of the eflect produced by an excessive usc 
of yayin and tirésh, ‘To the former are attributed 
the “darkly flashing eye’? (Gen. xlix. 12; A.V. 
‘*yed "’), the unbridled tongue (Prov. xx. 1; Is. 
xxviii. 7), the excitement of the spirit (Prov. xxxi. 
6; Is.v. 113; Zech. ix. 15, x. 7), the enchained 
affections of its votaries (Hos. iv. 11), the perverted 
judgment (Prov. xxxi.53 Is. xxviii. 7), the indecent 
exposure (Hab. ii. 15, 16), and the sickness result- 
ing from the heat (chemdh, A. V. “ bottles”) of 
wine (Hos. vii. 5). The allusions to the effects 
of tirdésh are confined to a single passage, but this 
a most decisive one, viz., Hos. iv. 11, “* Whoredom 
and wine (yayin), and new wine (tirdsh) take away 
the heart,” where tirésh appears as the climax of 
engrossing influences, in immediate connexion with 
yayin. ‘The impression produced on the mind by a 
general review of the above notices is, that both 
yayin and térdsh in their ordinary and popular 
acceptation referred to fermented, intoxicating wine. 
The notices of fermentation are not very decisive. 
A certain amount of fermentation is implied in the 
distension of the leather bottles when new wine was 
placed in them, and which was liable to burst old 
bottles. It is very likely that new wine was pre- 
served in the state of must by placing it in jars ov 
bottles, and then burying it in the earth. But we 
should be inclined to understand the passages above 
quoted as referring to wine drawn off before the 
fermentation was complete, either for immediate 
use, or for the purpose of forming it into sweet 
wine atter the manner described by the Gepponic 
writers, The remaining terms call for but few re- 
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marks. There can be no question that asis means 
wine, and in this case it is observable that it forms 
part of a Divine promise (Joel iii. 18; Am. ix. 13) 
very much as tirdsh occurs elsewhere, though other 
notices imply that it was the occasion of excess (Is, 
xlix. 26; Joel i. 5). We think the passages quoted 
favour the idea of strength rather than sweetness 
being the characteristic of sdbe. The term occurs 
in Hos. iv. 18, in the sense of adebauch. The 
mingling implied in the term mesek may have beer 
designed either to increase, or to diminish the 
strength of the wine according as spices or water 
formed the ingredient that was added. The notices 
chiefly favour the former view; for mingled liquor 
wis prepared for high festivals (Prov. ix. 2, 5), 
and occasions of excess (Prov. xxiii, 3U3 Is. v. 22). 
At the same time strength was not the sole object 
sought: the wine “ mingled with myrrh ”’ given to 
Jesus, was designed to deaden pain (Mark xv. 23), 
and the spiced pomegranate wine prepared by the 
bride (Cant. viii. 2) may well have been of a mild 
character. In the New Testament the character ef 
the * sweet wine,” noticed in Acts ii. 13, calls for 
some little remark. It could not be new wine in 
the proper sense of the term, inasmuch as about 
eight months must have elapsed between the vintage 
and the feast of Pentecost. The explanations of 
the ancient lexicographers rather Jead us to infer 
that its luscious qualities were due, not to its being 
recently made, but to its being produced from the 
very purest juice of the grape. There can be little 
doubt that the wines of Palestine varied in quality, 
and were named after the localities in which they 
were made. The only wines of which we have 
special notice, belonged to Syria: these were the 
wine of Helbon (Ez. xxvii. 18), and the wine of 
Lebanon, famed for its aroma (Hos. xiv. 7). With 
regard to the uses of wine in private life there is 
little toremark. It was produced on occasions of 
ordinary hospitality (Gen. xiv. 18), and at festivals, 
such as marriages (John ii. 3). The monuments 
of ancient Egypt furnish abundant evidence that 
the people of that country, both male and female, 
indulged liberally in the use of wine. Under the 
Mosaic law wine formed the usual drink-offering 
tlint accompanied the daily sacrifice (Ex. xxix. 40), 
the presentation of the lirst-fruits (Lev. xxiii, 15), 
and other offerings (Num. xv. 5). Tithe was to 
be paid of wine as of other products. The priest 
was also to receive first-fruits of wine, as of other 
articles (Deut, xviii. 4; comp. Ex. xxii. 29). The 
use of wine at the paschal fenst was not enjoined 
by the Law ; but had become an established custom, 
at all events in the post-Babylonian period. The 
wine was mixed with warm water on these occa- 
sions, as implied in the notice of the warming kettle. 
Hence in the early Christian Church it was usual 
to mix the sacramental wine with water. 
Wine-press. From the scanty notices contained 
in the Bible we gather that the wine-presses of the 
Jews consisted of two receptacles or vats placed at 
different clevations, in the upper one of which the 
grapes were trodden, while the lower one received 
the expressed juice, The two vats are mentioned 
together only in Joel iii, 15:—‘“' The press (yath) is 
full: the fats (yekdébim) overflow ’—the upper vat 
being full of fruit, the lower one overflowing with 
the must. Gath is also strictly applied to the 
upper vat in Neh. xiii. 15, Lam. i. 15, and Is. Isiii. 
2, with purdh in a parallel sense in the following 
verse. The term péréh, as used a ii. 16, 
r » 
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probably refers to the contents of a wine-vat, rather 
than to the press or vat itself. ‘The two vats were 
usually dug or hewn out of the solid rock (Is. v. 2, 
margin; Matt. xxi. 33). Ancient wine-presses, 60 
constructed, are still to be seen in Palestine. 

Winnowing. [AGRICULTUR¥.] 

Wisdom of Jesus, son of Sirach. [EccLEst- 
. ASTICUS. ] 

“Wisdom, the, of Solomon. 1. Text.—The 
Book of Wisdom is preserved in Greek and Latin 
texts, and in subsidiary translations into Syriar, 
‘Arabic, and Armenian. Of these latter, the Ar- 
-menian is said to be the most important. The Greek 
-text, which is undoubtedly the original, offers no 
‘remarkable features. ‘I'he chief Greek MS%.’ in 
which the book is contained are the Codex Siniticus 
(&), the Cod, Alerandrinus (A), the Cod. Vati- 
.canus (B), aud the Cod. Ephraemi reser. (C). 
The entire text is preserved in the three former ; 
-in the latter, only considerable fragments : viii. 5- 
xi. 105 xiv. 19-xvii, 183 xviii. 24-xix. 22. Saba- 
tier used four Latin MSS, of the higher class for 
his edition.—2. Contents.—The book has been 
variously divided; but it seems to fall most 
naturally into two great divisions : (1) i.-ix. 3 (2) 
x.-xix, The first contains the doctrine of Wisdom 
in its moral and intellectual aspects; the second, 
the doctrine of Wisdom as shown in history. Each 
of these parts is again capable of subdivision. The 
whole argument may be presented in a tabular 
form in the following shape:—I. Ch. i.-ix. The 
dovtrine of Wisdom in its spiritual, intellectual, 
and moral aspects, (a). i.-v. Wisdom the giver 
-of happiness and immortality : ‘The conditions of 
wisdom (i. 1-11)—Uprightness of thought (1-5)— 
‘ Uprightness of word (6-11).—The origin of death 
(i. 12-ii, 24): Sin (in fact) by man’s free will (i. 
12-16}—The reasoning of the sensualist (ii. 1-20) The liter 
Sin (in source) by the envy of the devil (21-24). | is incomplete.—-4. Style and LAngeege be std 
—The godly and wicked in life (as mortal), (iii. 1- | ary character of the book is eeanes ae 
iv.): In chastisements (iii, 1-10)—In the results of | interesting. In the richness and fr om on 
life (iii, 11-iv. 6)—In length of life (7-20).—The | cabulary it most closely resembles ae ie pane 
godly and wicked after death (v.): The judgment of ! of Maccabees, but it is superior tot 


’ ea > diction. N° 
-conscience (1-14)—The judgment of God—On the | ation, both in power and variety of empl 


godly (15-16)—On the wicked (17-23).—(B). vi.- existing work represents perhaps mon ie 
ix. Wisdom the guide of life:—Wisdom the guide | the style of a aen ene Aisa as 
sof r jC. 


of princes (vi. 1-21)—The responsibility of power by the sophistic schoo 


working ta save and destroy (xix. 1-21}—Con- 
clusion (xix. 21).—3. Unity and integrity. —The 
book forms a complete and harmonious whole. But 
the distinct treatment of the subject, theoretically 
and historically, in two parts, has given occasion 
from time to time for maintaining that it is the 
work of two or more authors. C. F. Houbigant 
supposed that the first nine chapters were the work 
of Solomon, and that the translator of the Hebrew 
original (probably) added the latter chapters. Lich- 
horn fixed the end of the original book at ch. xi. 1. 
Nachtigal imagined that he could trace in the book 
the records of (so to speak) an antiphonic “ Praise 
of Wisdom,” delivered in three sittings of the sacred 
schools by two companies of doctors, Bretschneider 
following out the simpler hypothesis, found three 
different writings in the book, of which. he attr 
buted the first part (i. I-vi. 8) to @ Palestinian 
Jew of the time of Antiochus Epiph., the second 
(vi. 9-x.) to a philosophic Alexandrine Jew of the 
time of our Lond, and the third (xii-six.) toa 
contemporary, but uneducated Jew, who wite 
under the intluence of the rudest national prej:idices, 
The eleventh chapter was, a8 he supposed, aikled by 
the compiler who brought the three chief parts 
together. Bertholdt fell back upon .a modification 
of the earliest division. He included chap. 1s! 
in the original book, which he regarded as essentially 
philosophical, while the later addition (xitixit-) a) 
in his judgment, predominantly theological. Some, 
however, admitting the unity of the book, have 
questioned its integrity. Eichhorn imagined that 
it was left imperfect by its author; Grotius, 
apparently, that it was mutilated by ate 
ent. of time; and others have been found, ia gi 
times, to support each opinion. Ihe idea SS 
book has been interpolated by a Christian han : 
as little worthy of consideration a8 the idea tht ! 
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work of Solomon, so it appears with equal cer- 
tainty that the freedom of the Greek diction was 
checked by uo Aramaic text. But while the original 
Jangunge of the book may be regarded as certainly 
determined hy internal evidence, great doubt hangs 
over the date and place of its composition.—-v. 


Doctrinal character.—The theological teaching of 


the book offers, in many respects, the nearest ap- 
proach to the language and doctrines of Greek 
philosophy which is found in any Jewish writing 
up to the time of Philo. There is much in the 
views which it gives of the world, of man, and 
of the Divine Nature, which springs rather from 
the combination or conflict of Hebrew and Greek 
thought than from the independent development of 
Hebrew thought alone. Thus, in speaking of the 
almighty power of God, the writer describes Him 
as ** having created the universe out of matter with- 
out form,” adopting the very phrase of the Platon- 
ists, which is found also in Philo. Searcely less 
distinctly heathen is the conception which is pre 
sented of the body as a mere weight and clog to the 
soul (ix. 15; contrast 2 Cor. v. 1-4). It is more 
in accordance with the language of the O. T. that 
the writer represents the Spirit of God as filling 
(i. 7) and inspiring all things (xii. 1), but even 
here the idea of “a soul of the world’’ seems to 
influence his thoughts. ‘There is, on the other hand, 
no trace of the characteristic Christian doctrine of 
a resurrection of the body. The identification’ of 
the tempter (Gen. iii.), directly or indirectly, with 
the devil, as the bringer “ of death into the world” 
(ii, 23, 24), is the most remarkable development of 
Biblical doctrine which the book contuains. It is in 
this point that the Psendo-Solomon ditfers most 
widely from Philo, who reengnises no such evil 
power in the world. Generally, too, it may Le ob- 
served that, as in the cognate Looks, Proverbs and 
Keclesiastes, there ave few traces of the recognition 
of the sinfulness even of the wise man in his 
wisdom, which forms, in the Psalms and the Pro- 
phets, the basis of the Christian doctrine of the 
atonement (yet comp. XV. 2}. With regard to the 
interpretation of the O. 'T., it is worthy of notice 
that a typical significance is. assumed to underlie 
the historic details (xvi. 1, xviii. 4, 5, &c.). In 
gonnexion with the O. T. Scriptures, the book, as a 
whole, may be regarded as carrying on one step 
further the great problem of lite contained in Ecclesi- 
astes and Job.-7. The doctrine of Wisdom.—It 
would be impossible to trace here in detail the pro- 
gressive development of the doctrine of Wisdom, as 
a Divine Power standing in some sense between the 
‘reator and creation, yet without some idea of this 
history no correct opinion .can be formed on the 
position which the Book of the Pseudo-Solomon 
ocenpies in Jewish literature. ‘The foundation. of 
the doctrine is to be found in the Book of Proverbs, 
where (viii.) Wisdom is represented as present with 
God before (viii. 22) and during the creation of the 
world. So far it appears only as 4 principle regul- 
ating the action of the Creator. By the personitic- 
ation of Wisdom, and the relation of Wisdom to 
men (viii, 31), a preparation is made for the 
extension of the doctrine. This appears, alter a 
long interval, in Ecclesiasticus. In the great 
description of Wisdom given in that book (xxiv. 
Wisdom is represente! as a creation of God (xxiv. 
9), penetrating the whole universe (4-6), and taking 
up her special abode with the chosen people (8-12). 
Her personal existence and providential function are 


may 
the mediative element in the action of God, Wis- 
dom the mediative element of His omnipresence. 
‘The Book of the Pseudo-Solomon, which gives the 


only two passages in which 


not only the whole range of 


justly, 
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thus distinctly brought out. In the Book of 
Wisdom the conception gains yet further complete- 
ness. In this, Wislom is identified with the Spirit 
of God (ix. 17). By her, in especial, men have 
fellowship with God (xii. 1). So also her working, 
in the providential history of God's people, is tiaced 
at length (x.); and her power is declared to reach 
beyond the world of man_ into that of spirits (vii. 
23), ‘The conception of Wisdom, however boldly 
personified, yet leaves a wide chasm between the 
world and the Creator. Wisdom answers to the 
idea of a spirit vivifying and uniting all things in 
all time, as distinguished from any special outward 
revelation of the Divine Peron, Thus at the same 
time that the doctrine of Wisdom was gradually 


constructed, the correlative doctrine of the Divine 


Word was also reduced to a definite shape. ‘The 
Word (Memra), the Divine expression, as it was 


understood in Palestine, furnished the exact comple- 


ment to Wisdom, the Divine thought. Broadly, it 
be said that the Word properly represented 


of Divine wisdom, coutains 
the Word is invested 
with the attributes of personal action (svi. 12, 
sviii, 153 ix. 1 is of ditterent character). These 


most complete view 


however, are sufficient to indicate that the two 
powers were distinguished by the writer ;.and it 


has been commonly argued that the superior promin- 


ence given in the book to the conception of Wisdom 


is an indication of a date anterior to Philo. The 


doctrine of the Divine wisdom passes by a trans- 


ition, often imperceptible, to that of human 
wisdom, which is derived trom it. This embraces 
moral and spiritaal 
virtues, but also the various brunches of physical 
knowledge. In this aspect the enumeration of the 
great forms of natural science in vii. 17-20 (viii. 8), 


offers a most instructive subject of comparison with 


the corresponding passages in 1 K. iv. 32-34 
8, Place und date of writing. —Without claiming 
for the internal indications of the origin of the book 


adecisive force, it seems most remarkable to believe 


on these grounds that it was composed at Alexandria 
some time before the time of Philo (cir, 120-80 
g.c.). Alexandria was the only place where Juda- 
ism and philosophy, both of the east and west, came 
into natural and close connexion. It appears further 
that the mode in which Egyptian idolatry is spoken 
of, must be due in some degree to the influence of 
present and living antagonisin, and not to the con- 
templation of past history. It may, indeed, be said 
that the local colouring of the latter part of 
the book is conclusive as to the place of its compos- 
ition, But all the guesses which have been made 
as to its authorship are absolutely valueless, The 
earliest was that mentioned by Jerome, which 
assigned it to Philo. ‘There can be no doubt that 
the later and famous Philo was jutended by this 
designation, Others have imagined that the elder 
Philo was intended. Lutterbeck suggested Aris- 
tobulus. Kichhorn, Zeller, Jost, aud several others 
supposed that the author was one of the Thera- 
peutae, ‘The opinion of some later critics that the 
book is of Christian origin, or even detinitely the 
work of Apollos, is still more perverse. 9, History. 
The history of the book is extreinely obscure. There 
is no trace of the use of it before the Christian er. 
It is perhaps more surprising that Philo does not 
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(as it seems) show any knowledge of it. On the 
other hand, it can scarcely be doubted that St. Paul, 
if not other of the Apostolic writers, was familiar 
with its language, thongh he makes no definite quo- 


tation from it (the supposed reference in Luke xi. 


49 to Wisd. ii. 12-14, is wholly unfounded). Thus 


we have striking parallels in Rom. ix. 21 to Wisd. 


xv. 7; in Rom, ix. 22 to Wisd. xii. 20; in Eph. vi. 
13-17 to Wisd, v. 17-19 (the heavenly armour), 
&c. It may be questioned whether his acquaint- 
ance with the book may not have been gained rather 
orally than by direct study. According to Eusebius 
Irenaeus made use of it in a lost work, and in a 
passage of his great work Irenacus silently adopts a 
characteristic clause from it (Wisd. vi. 19). From 
the time of Clement of Alexandria the book is con- 
stantly quoted as an inspired work of Solomon, or 
as “ Scripture,” even by those Fathers who denied 
its assumed authorship, and it gained a place in the 


C:non (together with the other Apocryphal books) 
at the Council of Carthage, cir. 397 a.p. From 
this time its history is the same as that of the other 
Apocryphal books up to the period of the Reform- 
ation. In the later times the various estimates 
which have been formed of the book have been 
influenced by controversial prejudices. In England, 


like the rest of the Apocrypha, it has been most 


strangely neglected, though it furnishes several 
Jessons for Church Festivals. It seems, indeed, im- 
possible to study the book dispassionately, and not 
tee) that it forms one of the last links in the chain 
ef providential connexion between the Old and New 
Covenants. Jt would not be easy to find elsewhere 
any pre-Christian view of religion equally wide, 
sustained, and definite. 
- ‘Witch, Witchcrafts. [Macic.] 

Witness. Among people with whom writing is 
- not common, the evidence of a transaction is given 
by some tangible memorial or significant. ceremony. 
Abraham gave seven ewe-lambs to Abimelech as 
an evidence of his property in the well of Beer- 
sheba. Jacob raised a heap of stones, ‘the heap 


of witness,” as a boundary-mark between himself 


and Laban (Gen. xxi. 30, xxxi. 47, 52). The tribes 
of Reuben and Gad raised an altar” as a witness 


to the covenant between themselves and the rest of 
the nation ; Joshua set up a stone as an evidence of 


the allegiance promised by Israel to God (Josh. 
xxii, 10, 26, 34, xxiv. 26, 27). Thus also symbol- 
ial usages, in ratification of contracts or completed 
arrangements, as the ceremony of shoe-loosing 
(Deut, xxv. 9, 10; Ruth iv. 7, 8), the orden] pre- 
scribed in the case of a suspected wife, with which 
may be compared the ordeal of the Styx (Num. v. 
17-31). But written evidence was by no means 
unknown to the Jews. Divorce was to be proved 
by a written document (Deut. xxiv. 1, 3). Incivil 
contracts, at Jeast in later times, documentary 
evidence was required and carefully preserved (Is. 
viii. 165 Jer. xxxii. 10-16). On the whole the 
Taw was very careful to provide and enforce evid- 
ence for all its infractions and all transactions 
bearing on them. Among special provisions with 
respect. to evidence are the following :—1, Two 
Witnesses at least are required to establish any 
eharge (Num, xxxv. 303 Deut. xvii. 6; John viii. 
17.; 2 Cor. xiii, 1; comp. 1 Tim. v.19). 2. In 
the-case of the suspected wife, evidence besides the 
Husband's was desired (Num. v. 13). 3. The wit- 
ness who withheld the truth was censured (Lev. v. 
1)... 4. False witness was punished with the punish- 
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ment due to the offence which it sought to establish, 
5. Slanderous reports and officious witness are 
discouraged (Ex. xx. 16, xxiii. 1; Lev. six. 16, 18, 
&c.). 6. The witnesses were the first executioners 
(Deut. xiii. 9, xvi. 7+ Acts vii, 58). 7. In case 
of an animal left in charge and torn by wild beasts, 
the keeper was to bring the carcase in proof of the 
fact and disproof of his own criminality (Ex. xi. 
15). 8. According to ‘Josephus, women and slaves 
were not admitted to bear testimony (Ant. ir. 8 
§15). In the N.T. the original notion of a witness 
is exhibited in the special form of one who attests 
his belief in the Gospel by personal rufferiog, 
Hence it is that the use of the ecclesiastical term 
« Martyr” has arisen. 

Wizard. [Masic.] 

Wolf. (Heb. zééb). There can be little doult 
that the wolf of Palestine is the commoa Canis 
lupus, and that this is the animal so frequently 
mentioned in the Bible. Hemprich and Lhrenberg 
have described a few species, as, for instance, the 
Canis Syriacus and the C. ( Vulpes) Nuoticns, snd 
Col. Hamilton Smith mentions, under the name of 
derboun, a species of black wolf, as oocarning in 
‘Arabia and Southern Syria; but nothing definite 
seems to be known of this animal. Wolves wert 
doubtless far more common in Biblical times than 
they are now, though they are occasionally seen by 
modern travellers. - 

Women. The position of women in the Hebrew 
commonwealth contrasts favourably with that which 
in the present day is assigned to them generally in 
Eastern countries. The most salient point 0 on 
trast in the usages of ancient as com ae 
modern Oriental society was the large amount 
liberty enjoyed by women. Instead of being a 
mured in a harem, or appearing in public witht 
face covered, the wives and maidens of ancient ee 
mingled freely and openly with the other sex 1 
duties and amenities of ordinary life. : 
travelled on a camel with her face unveiled, unt 
she came into the presence of her affia led 
xxiv. 64, 65). Jacob saluted Rachel with @ 


in that peried. Women also occasionally held pul 
offices, particularly that ot prophetess : Bue 
teacher (Lx. xv. 205 2K. xxil. 14; Neb. ee 
Luke ii. 363 Judg. iv. 4). The manage 
household affairs devolved mainly on ee 
The value of a virtuous and active Lt a He 
a frequent topic in the Book of aoe . ; 
xii, 4, siv. 1, xxxi. 10, &c.). ne fet of 
was of course proportionably great. aaa 
polygamy was to transfer female influence 
wives to the mother. Polygamy also n Tectvels 
a separate establishment for the inane ere 
or for each individually. Farther iat ; 
the subject of this article is givel U GE, SLANE, 
DEACONESS, DRESS, Harr, MARBIA E, 


“Wool. Wool was an arti : 
among the Jews, as the staple fat oe 
manufacture of clothing (Lev. xin. * oor 
113 Job xxsxi. 205 Prov. xxsi. 135 5% 

Hos. ii. 5). Both the Hebrew terms, 


: _ es 
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géz, imply the act of shearing, the distinction be- 
tween them being that the latter refers to the 
“ fleece” (Deut. xviii. 4; Job xsxi. 20). The im- 
portance of wool is incidentally shown by the notice 
that Mesha’s tribute was paid in a certain number 
of rams ‘with the wool” (2 K, iii. 4). The wool 
of Damascus was highly prized in the mart, of Tyre 
(Ez. xxvii. 18). 

Woollen, (Linen, and). 
against. unnatural mixtures is 
effect: “A garment of mixtures 
not come upon thee” (Lev. xix. 19); or, as it is 
expressed in Deut. xxii. 11, “ thou shalt uot wear 
ghaatnéz, wool and flax together.” Our version, 
by the help of the latter passage, has rendered the 
strange word shaatnéz in the former, ‘ of linen and 
woollen ;” while in Deut. it is translated “a gar- 
ment of divers sorts.” Two things only appear 
to be certain about shaatnéz—that it is a foreign 
word, and that its origin has not at present been 
traced. Its signification is sufficiently defined in 
Deut. xxii. 11. Jablonski favours the suggestion 
of Forster, that a garment of linen and woollen was 
called by the Egyptians shontnes, and that this 
word was borrowed by the Hebrews, and written 
by them in the form shaatnéz. The reason given 
by Josephus (Ant. iv. 8, §11) for the law which 
prohibited the wearing a garment woven of linen 
and woollen is, that such were worn by the priests 
alone. Spencer conjectured that the use of woollen 
and linen inwoven in the same garment prevailed 
amongst the ancient Zabii. 

Worm. The representative in the A. V. of the 
Hebrew words Sds, Rimmah, and Télédh, Told’, 
or Tolaath, occurs in numerous passages in the 
Bible. The first-named term, Sds, occurs only in 
Isa. Ji. 8. The word probably denotes some parti- 
cular species of moth, whose larva is injurious to 
ayool. 2. Rimmédh (Ex. xvi. 20). The Hebrew 
word points evidently to various kinds of maggots, 
and the larvae of insects which feed on putretying 
animal matter, rather than to earthworms; the 
words rinunah and télé’ah in the original are clearly 
used indiscriminately to denote either true annelidu, 
or the larval condition of various insects. 
both Rimmdh and Télé'dh in ch, xxv. 6, where he 
compares the estate of man toa rinundh, and the 
son of man to a tolé’ah. This latter word, in one 
or other of its forms, 1s applied in Deut. xxviii. 39 
to some kinds of larvae destructive to the vines. 
Various kinds of insects attack the vine, amongst 
which one of the most destructive is the Tortriz 
vitisuna, the little caterpillar of which eats off the 
inner parts of the blossoms, the clusters of which it 
binds together by spinning 4 web around them. 
The death of Herod Agrippa I. was caused by 
worms (Acts xii, 23); according to Josephus 
(Ant. xix. 8), his death took place five days atter 
his departure from the theatre. Whether the 
worms were the cause or‘ the result of the disease 
is an immaterial question. 

Wormwood (Heb. ladndh). The correct trans- 
lation of the Heb, word occurs frequently in the 
Bible, and generally in a metaphorical sense. 
Kitto (Phys. Ilist. of Palestine, p. 915), enum- 
erates four kinds of wormwood as found in Puales- 
tine—Artemisia nilotica, A. Judaica, A. fruticosa, 
and A. cinerea. The Hebrew Ladnah is doubtless 
generic, and denotes several species of Artemisia. 

Worshipper. A translation of the Greek word 
vewkdpos, used once only, Acts xix. 


Among the laws 
found one to this 
[shaatnéz] shall 


Job uses- 






353; in the | 
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margin “ Temple-keeper.” The neocoros was orig- 
inally an attendant in a temple, probably intrusted 
with its charge. The divine honours paid in later 
Greek times to eminent persons even in their life- 
time, were imitated and exaggerated by the Romans 
under the empire, especially in Asia. The term 
neocoros became thus applied to cities or com- 
munities which undertook the worship of particular 
emperors even during their lives. The first occur- 
rence of the tern) in connexion with Ephesus is on 
coins of the age of Nero (A.D. 54-68). 


Wrestling, [Gases.] 
Writing. It is a remarkable fact that although, | 


with respect to other arts, as for instance those of 
music and metal working, the Hebrews have as- 
signed the honour of their discovery to the heroes of 
a remote antiquity, there is no trace or tradition 
whatever of the origin of letters, a discovery many 
times more remarkable and important than either of 
these, ‘Throughout the Book of Genesis there is 
not a single allusion, direct or indirect, either to the 
practice or to the existence of writing. That the 
Egyptians in the time of Joseph were acquainted 
with writing of a certain kind there is other evid- 
ence to prove, but there is nothing to show that up 
to this period the knowlede extended to the Hebrew 
family. Af the same tine there is no evidence 
against it. Writing is first distinctly mentioned in 
ix. xvii. 14, and the connexion clearly implies that 
it was not then employed for the first time, but was 
so familiar as to be used for historic records. Moses 
is commanded to preserve the memory of Amalek’s 
onslaught in the desert by committing it to writing. 
The tables of the testimony are said to be ‘* written 
by the finger of God” (Ex. xxi. 18) on both sides, 
and “the writing was the writing of God, graven 
upon the tables” (Ex. xxxii. 15). The engraving of 
the gems of the high-priest’s breastplate with the 
names of the children ot’ Israel (Ex, xxviii, 11), and 
the inscription upon the mitre (Ex, xxxix. 30) have 
to do more with the art of the engraver than of the 
writer, but both imply the existence of alphabetic 
characters. ‘The curses against the adulferess were 
written by the priest “ in the book ;” and blotted 
out with water (Num, v. 23). This proceeding, 
though principally distinguished by its symbolical 
character, involves the use of some kind of ink, and 
of a material on which the curses were ‘written 
which would not be destroyed by water. Hitherto, 
however, nothing has been said of the application of 
writing to the purposes of ordinary life, or of the 
knowledge of the art among the common people. 
Up to this point such knowledge is only attributed 
to Moses and the priests. From Deut. xxiv. 1, 3, 
however, it would appear that it was extended to 
others. It is not absolutely necessary to infer from 
this that the art of writing was an accomplishment 
possessed by every Hebrew citizen, though there }s 
no mention of a third party 5 and it is more than - 
probable that these cs pills of divorcement,” though 
apparently so informal, were the work of pro- 
fessional scribes, It was enjoined as one of the 
duties of the king (Deut. xvii. 18), that he should 
transcribe the book of the law for his own private 
study. If we examine the instances in which writing 
is mentioned in counexion with individuals, we shall 
find that in all cases the writers were men of super- 
jor position, In Is. xxix. 11, 12, there is clearly 
a distinction drawn between the man who was able 
to read, and the man who was not, and it seems @ 
natural inference that the accomplishments of read- 
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ing and writing were not widely spread among the! letters. The names of the Hebrew letters indicate 
people, when we find that they are universally attrib- | that they must have been the invention of a Shemitic 
uted to those of high rank or education, kings, | people, and that they were moreover a pastoral people 
priests, prophets, and professional scribes. In the | may be inferved from the sameevidence. If, as has 
name Kirjath-Sepher (Booktown, Josh, xv. 15), been conjectured, the Phoenicians took the first iden 
there is an indication of a knowledge of writing | of writing from the Egyptians, they would at least 
among the Phoenicians. The Hebrews, then, aj have given to the signs which they invented the 
branch of the great Shemitic family, being in pos- | names of objects with which they themselves were 
session of the art of writing, according to their own familiar, So far from this being the case the 
historical records, at a very early period, the further . letters of the Hebrew alphabet contain no trace 
questions arise, what character they made use of, | whatever of ships or seafaring matters: on the omn- 
‘and whence they obtained it. Recent investigations ‘trary, they point distinctly to an inland and pax 
have shown that the square character is of com-_ toral people. Perhaps all that can be inferred fiom 
paratively modern date, and has been formed from a’ the tradition that letters came to the Greeks from the 
more ancient type by a gradual process of develop- | Phoenicians, but that they were the invention of the 
ment. What then was this ancient type? Most Egyptians, is that the Egyptians possessed an alphs- 
probably the Phoenician. To the Phoenicians, the | bet before the Phoenicians, Gesenius angues for a 
daving seamen, and adventurous colonisers of the | Phoenician origin of the alphabet, in opposition tos 
ancient world, tradition assigned the honour of the | Babylonian or Aramaean, on the following groands:— 
invention of letters. Pliny was of opinion that :1. That the names of the Jetters are Phoenician, 
letters were of Assyrian origin, but he mentions as and not Syrian, 2. It is not probable that the 
n belief held by others that they were discovered Aramaic dialect was the language of the inventors; 
among the Egvptians by Mercury, or that the | for the letters 91 YN» which to them were cr 
Syrians had the honour of the invention, The last~ | tainly consonants, had become 80 weak in the Ari 
mentioned theory is that given by Diodorus Siculus maic that they could scarcely any longer appear as 
(v. 74), who says that the Syrians invented letters, such, and could not have been expressed by ‘a 
and‘from them the Phoenicians having learnt them, by an inventor who spoke a dialect of this kind, 
transferred them to the Greeks, On the other 3. If the Phoenician letters are pictorial, as there 
hand, according to Tacitus (Ann. xi. 14), Egypt was | seems reason to believe, there is no model, gry 
believed to be the source whence the Phoenicians the old Babylonian discoverers of writing, alter 
got their knowledge. Be this as it may, the voice of which they could have been formed. But w age 
tradition represents the Phoenicians as the dissemin- or not the Phoenicians were the inventors na 
ators, if not the inventors, of the alphabet. Whether ; Shemitic alphabet, there can be no doubt a . 
it came to them from an Aramaean or Egyptian ; just claim to being its chief dissents Mag 
source can at best be but the subject of conjecture. , this uinderstanding we may accept the rite in 
It may, however, be reasonably inferred that the | alphabets as given by Gesenius, and : 
ancient Hebrews derived from, or shared with, the | the accompanying table. 

Phoenicians the knowledge of writing and the use of 
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Whatever minor differences may exist between not. (6). In the inscriptions Ee 
the ancient and more modern Shemitie alphabets, | (c). In the Phoenicio-Ecyptian gente aaa 
they have two chief characteristics in common :— vowel signs, deciphered by Saas (a), the Sami 
1, That they contain only consonants and the three | bandages. From (a) are derived (4), e Hebrew- 
principal long vowels, & 1% the other vowels 


9, Th 
being represented by signs above, below, or in the 


ritan character, and (¢), the Greek. : 
Chaldee character ; to which belong (a), the ae 
middle of letters, or being omitted altogether. 2. 
That they ave written from right to left. The 


: Imyrene, 
square character ; (6), the Pa " 
, some traces of a cursive hand: (¢)s the Estrange 
phonies being perhaps a non-Shemitic alphabet, is 
an exception to this rule, as is the cuneiform cha- 


or ancient Syriac: and (d), the ancien : 
Cufic. ‘The oldest Arabic writing (the Himyan 
racter in which some Shemitic inscriptions are‘ found. 
The old Shemitic alphabets may be divided into 


was perhaps the same 48 th 
: Phoenician.—There are many argumet “id 
two principal classes; 1. The Phoenician, as it ex-| to show that the Samaritan ¢ yacter ie a 
ists (a) in the inscriptions in Cyprus, Malta, Car-| the square Hebrew, for which we aa he 
pentras, and the coins of Phoenicia and her colonies. | reader to the Larger Dictionary. reel 
lt is distinguished by an absence of vowels, and by | quoted passage, Matt. v. 18, which se ne 
sometimes having the words divided and sometimes ' brought forward as a proof that the sq 
i 


i 
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ter mast have been in existence in the time of 
Christ, who mentions lara, or yod, as the smallest 
letter of the alphabet, proves at least that the old 
Hebrew or Phoenician character was no longer in 
use, but that the Palmyrene character, or one very 
much like it had been introduced. It was probably 
about the first or second century after Christ that 
the square character assumed its present form; 
though in a question involved in so much uncertainty 
it is impossible to pronounce with great positiveness, 
The Alphabet.—The oldest evidence on the subject 
of the Hebrew alphabet is derived from the alpha- 
betical Psalms and poems ; Pss, xxv., xxxiv. xxxvii., 
cxi., cxii., exix., exlv,; Prov. xxxi. 10-31; Lam. 
i-iv. From these we ascertain that the number of 
the letters was twenty-two, as at present. The 
Arahic alphabet originally consisted of the same 
number, It has been argued by many that the 
alphabet of the Phoenicians at tirst consisted only 
of sixteen letters, or according to Hug of fifteen, 
? 0. 3. D. B. ¥ being omitted, The legend, as 
told by Pliny (vii. 56), is as follows. Cad- 
mus brought with him into Greece sixteen let- 
ters; at the time of the Trojan war Palamedes 
addel four others, ©, 2, #, X, and Simonides 
of Melos foar more, Z, H, ¥, Q. Aristotle re- 
cognised eighteen letters of the original alphnbet, 
ABFAEZIKAMNOTPSTT®S, to which 
© and X were added by Epicharmus. But in the 
oldest’ story of Cadmus, as told by Herodotus (v. 
58) and Diodorus (v. 24), nothing is said of the 
number of the letters, Recent investigations, how- 
ever, have rendered it probable that at first the 
Shemitic alphabet consisted of but sixteen letters. 
It is true that no extant monuments illustrate the 
period when the alphabet was thus curtailed, but 
as the theory is based upon an organic arrangement 
first proposed by Lepsius, it may be briefly noticed. 
Dr. Donaldson (New Cratylus, p. 171, 3rd ed.) 
snys, ‘* Besides the mutes and breathings, the He- 
brew alphabet, as it now stands, has four sibilants, 
’? D. ¥.& Now, it is quite clear that all these 
tour sibilants could not have existed in the oldest 
state of the alphabet. Indeed we have positive evid- 
ence that the Ephraimites could not pronounce Y, 
but substituted for it the simpler articulation D 
(Judg. xii. 6). We consider it quite certain, that 
at the first there was only one sibilant, namely this 
D, or samech, Finally, to reduce the Semitic alpha- 
bet to its oldest form, we must omit caph, which is 
only a softened form of koph, the liquid resh, and 
the semivowel jou, which are of more recent intro- 
duction. . . The remaining 16 letters appear in the 
following order: N. 3. 3. °%. 7% MO 2. D> > DY 
5. p. M. If we examine this order more minutely, 
we shall see that it is not arbitrary or accidental, 
but strictly organic, according to the Semitic articul- 
ation. We have four classes, each consisting of 
4 letters: the first and second classes consist each 
ef 3 mutes preceded by a breathing, the third of the 
3 liquids and the sibilant, which perhaps closed 
the oldest alphabet of all, and the fourth contains 
the three supernumerary mutes preceded by a 
breathing.” ‘he original 16 letters of the Greek 
alphabet, corresponding to those of the Shemitic, 
are thus given by Dr. Donaldson (ibid. p. 175). 
NED Peeters | Bjpen 
‘AIBYTA|‘E | FHOJAMN| =F | 0 | MOT 
With regard to the arrangement of the letters, 
our chief sources of information are as before the 
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alphabetical acrostics in the Psalms and Lamenta- 

tions. In these poems some irregularities in the 

arrangement of the alphabet are observable. The 
names of the letters are given in the LXX., of the 

Lamentations as found in. the Vatican Ms, as 

printed by Mai, and in the Codex Friderico-August- 

anus, published by Tischendortl, Both these ancient 

Witnesses prove that in the 4th century after Cluist 

the Hebrew letters were known by the same names 

as at the present day. The followmg are the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet in their present shape, with 
their names and the meanings of these names, so 
fir as they can be ascertained with any degree of 

probability :— , 

N, Aleph. An ox. In the old Phoenician forms 
of this letter can still be traced some resew- 
blance to an ox-heal, X. Af. Gr. &Aga. 

3, Beth, Ahouse. The figure in the square cha- 
1acter corresponds more to its name, while the 
Ethiopic f) has greater resemblance to a tent. 
Gr. Bijra (B). 

3, Gimel. A camel. The ancient form is sup- 
posed to represent the head and neck of this 
animal. 

"1, Daleth. Adoor. The significance of the name 
is seen in the older form 4, whence the 
Greek 8éAra, A, 2 tent-door. 

n, J/e. Without any probable derivation ; perhaps 
corrupted, or meiely a technical term. The 
corresponding Greek letter is E, which is the 
Phoenician =] turned from left to right. 

§, Vou. A hook or tent-peg; the same as the old 
Greck Bai ( F), the form of which resembles 

- the Phoenician A. 

t, Zuin, Probably =Syr. zaino, a weapon, sword 
(Ps. xliv. 7). It appears to be the same as 
the ancient Greek Zdy. 

Mm, Cheth. A fence, enclosure. Comp. the Phoen. 
Ej. Cheth is the Greek #70 (H). 

, Tet. A-snake, or a basket. The Greek @7ra. 

%, Yod. A hand. The form of the letter was 
perhaps originally longer, as in the Greek T 


(lara). 

5, Caph. The hollow of the hand. The Greek 
xdwra (i) is the old Vhoenician torm (x) 
reversed, . 

, Lamed. A cudgel or ox-gond. The Greek 
AduBsa (A). 
D, Mem. Water, as it is commonly explained, 


with reference to the Sumaritan t4. In the 
old alphabets it is ¥7 , in which Gesenius sees 
the figure of a trident, and so possibly the 
svinbol of the sea. The Greek wd corresponds 
to the old word 41, “ water,” Job ix. 30. 

3, Nun, A fish, in Chaldee, Arabic, and Syriac. 
In almost all Phoenician alphabets the figure 
is ‘7. The Greek vi is derived from it. 

D, Samech. A prop. The Greck otypa is un- 
doubtedly derived from Samech, as its form 
is from the Phoenician character, although its 
place in the Greek alphabet is occupied by §%. 

y, Ain. An eye; in the Phoenician and Greek 
alphabets O. , 

5, Pe. Amouth, The Greek i. ; 

¥, Zsade. A fish-hook or prong. From tsade is 
derived the Greek (ra. 

p, Koph. Perhaps the back of the hend. The old 
Hebrew form (P), inverted q , became the 
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Greck xémma (| ); and the form ( q ), which | ii. 4), the suspended letters (Judg. xviii, 30; 

occurs on the ancient Syracusan coins, suggests Ps, Ixxx. 14), and the inverted letters (Num. x. 35), 

the origin of the Roman (. are transferred from the MSS. of the Masoretes, 

Heke A head. ‘Tha cPhoniGan 4 sahen | ome Bevel received at te hee ee 

turned round became the Greck P, the name allegorical exp lanation. Numbers were indicate! 

_ of which, J&, is corrupted from Resh. da be Aenea ee ees ae 

w, Shin,}Compare shen, a tooth, sometimes used he Pal Lene tape P eae 

. & for a jagged promontory. The letters eee : sminea diay ae : za aera 

w, Sin. J WwW and W were probably at first one | hand, letters are fan a ns anaeal on the 

letter, and afterwards became distinguished by Maccabean coins, and among the Arabs, and ther 

te daeritic point. “The Greck Gis deity opin fr the same pura ste 

Nn, Tau. A mark or sign (Ez. ix. 4); probably a ete ae . cieuire st ee une 

sign in the shape of a cross, such as cattle were | that figures and letters representing numbers may 

marked with. ‘The signification corresponds to | have been employed by the ancient Hebrews. [tis 

the shapes of the old Hebrew letter on coins | oven possible that many discrepancies in numbers 

nae = oe furmer of which comes the | may be explained in this way.— lene a 

Teen TAT acritical marks.—Almost all the learned Jews 

Divisions of words.— Hebrew was origivally ee na nies er ivorat ne equal antiquity of 

written, like most ancient languages, without any 


sted the vowels and consonants, or at least the intro- 
divisions between the words. ‘I'he same is the case | guction of the former by Ezra and the men of the 
with the Phoenician inscriptions. The various read- ) Gyeat Synagogue. The modern date of the vowel- 
ings in the LXX. show that, at the time this version | points was first argued by Elias Levite, followed 
was made, in the Hebrew MSS. which the translators | gy the same side by Cappellus, who was op 
used, the words were written in a continuous series. | hy the younger Buxtorf. “ The dispute about the 
The modern synagogue rolls and the MSS. of the | antiquity and origin of the Hebrew vowels com- 
Samaritan Pentateuch have no vowel-points, but | menced at a very early date; for while Mar-Natro- 
the words are divided, and the Samaritan in this | naj JI., Gaon in Sura (859-869), prohibited to 
respect differs but little from the Hebrew. Final provide the copies of the Law with vowels, 
letters, §c.—In addition to the letters above de | these signs had not been communicated on Moust 
scribed, we find in all Hebrew MSS. and printed | sinai, but had only been introduced by the sages 
books the forms 4) DB. }> *) }', which are the shapes ) 


to assist the reader ; the Karaites allowed no scroll 
assumed by the letters 3, 9. 3.» ¥, when they | of the Portateuch to be used in the synagogve 
occur at the end of words. ‘Their invention was 


unless it was furnished with vowels and. accents, 
clearly due to an endeavour to render reading more | because they considered them as a divine aba 
easy by distinguishing one word from another, but which, like the language and the letter, was already 
they are of comparatively modern date. The final 


given to Adam, or certainly to Moses” Used 
nun is found on the Palmyrene inscriptions. In | lisch, Heb. Gr. ii. 65). No vowel-points ok 
the Aramaeo-Egyptian writing both final cap and | be found on any of the Jewish coms, oF " 
final nun occur, as may be seen in the Blacas frag- | Palmyrene inscriptions, and they are wanting ne 
ments given by Gesenius. The five final letters are | the relics of Phoenician writing. A single oui 
mentioned in Bereshith Rabba (parash, i. fol. 1,4), | of a diacritical mark occurs for the erie 
and in both ’l'almuds. The final mem in the middle | one of the Carthaginian inscriptions. snes 
of a word (ts, ix. 6) is mentioned in both Talmuds, | certain indication of vowel-points a : 
and by Jerome. ‘The similarity of shape between language is in the Arabic. Three see ge 40 
final mem (D) and samech (D) is indicated by the | by Ali, son of Abu-Thalleb, who die ah ial 
dictum of Rab Chasda, as given in the Babylonian | The Sabian writing also has three aie i 
Talmud (Megillah, c. 1; Shabbath, tol. 104, 1), | but its age is uncertain. Five uid ge 
that “mem and samech, which were on the Tables | several reading-marks were neice ri Edesst 
(of the Law), stood by a miracle.” It was a trad- | Syriac writing hy Theophilus and Ji ie oe 
ition among the Jews that the letters on the | The present Arabic system of pagent 
tables of stone given to Moses were cut through the | inated with the introduction of ae Os bi 
stone, so as to be legible on both sides ; hence the | racter by Ebn Mokla, who died A.D. cant 
miracle by which mem and samech kept their place. | whole, taking into consideration ae 
On the ancient Phoenician inscriptions, just as in | analogies of the kindred Shemitic aes aaly 
the Greek uncial MSS., the letters of a word were | the Jewish tradition that the vow afte 
divided at the end of a line without any indication | transmitted orally by Moses, and were the Gret 
being given of such division, but in Hebrew MSs. Ez 


; d 
reduced to signs and fixed by Jalen 
a twofold course has been adopted in this case. | Synagogue, the preponderance of evidence ge 
If at the end of a line the scribe found that 


show that Hebrew was written-without fore 
he had not space for the complete word, he | diacritical marks all the time that it ¥ i 
either wrote as many letters as he could of this 


language. ‘ According to 4 statement 00 8 scr 
word, but left them unpointed and put the com- | of the Law, which may have been 10 ae 
plete word in the next line, or he made use of | eighth century, Moses the Punctator ( i 
what are called extended letters, in order to fill | was the first who, in order to ean) nee 
up the supernbundant space. That abbreviations | of the Scriptares for his pupils, § was followed 
were employed in the ancient Hebrew writing is heh 


the consonants, a practice in which Ham 
shown by tlie inscriptions on the Maccabaean coins. | by his son Judah, the Corrector or Revit Or 
The greater and smaller letters which occur in 


i magiah), These were the beginnings © sich 
the middle of words (comp. Ps, lxxx. 16; Gen. | system of Hebrew points, the com of 
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the leathercutters constituting one of the principal 
subdivisions of the third caste. Perhaps the He- 
brews may have borrowed, among their other 
acquirements, the use of papyrus trom the Egyp- 
tians, but of this we have no positive evidence, 
In the Bible the only allusions to the use of papy- 
rus are in 2 John 12, where xdprys occurs, 
which refers especially to papyrus paper, and 
3 Mace, iv. 20, where xaprhpia is found in the 
same sense, In Josephus the trial of adultery is 
made by writing the name of God on a shin, and 
the 70 men who were sent to Ptolemy from Jeru- 
salem by the high-priest Eleazar, to translate the 
Law into Greek, took with them the skins on 
which the Law was written in golden characters 
(Ant. xii. 2, § 10). Herodotus, after telling us 
that the Ionians learnt the art of writing from the 
Phoenicians, adds that they called their books 
skins, because they made use of sheep-skins and 
goat-skins when short of paper. Parchment was 
used for the MSS. of the Pentateuch in the time ot 
Josephus, and the pepBpdvar of 2 Tim. iv. 13, 
were skins of parchment, It was one of the pro- 
visions in the Talmud that the Law should be 
written on the skins of clean animals, tame or 
wild, or even of clean birds. The skins when 
written upon were formed into rolls (mégilldth ; 
Ps, xl 8; comp. Is, xxxiv. 43 Jer. xxxvi. 14; 
Ez. ii. 9; Zech. v. 1). They were rolled upon one 
or two sticks and fastened with a thread, the ends 
of which were sealed (Is. xxix. 11; Dan. xii. 45 
Rev. y. 1, &c.). The rolls were generally written 
on one side only, except in Ez. ii. 9; Rev. v. 1. 
They were divided into columns (déldthoth, lit. 
“doors,” A.V. ‘leaves,’ Jer. xxxvi. 23); the 
upper margin was to be not Jess than three fingers 
broad, the lower not less than four; and a space of 
two fingers’ breadth was to be left between every 
two columns. The case in which the rolls were 
kept. was called revxos or Ohen. But besides 
ckins, which weré used for the more permanent 
kinds of writing, tablets of wood covered with wax 
(Luke i. 63) served for the ordinary purposes of 
life. Several of these were fastened together and 
formed volumes. They were written upon with 
a pointed style (’ét, Job xix. 24), sometimes of 
iron (Ps. xlv. 25 Jer. viii, 8, xvii. 1). For harder 
materials a graver (chereé, Ex, xxsii. 4; Is. vill. 1) 
was employed: the hard point was called tsipporen 
(Jer. xvii. 1). For parchment or skins a reed was 
used (3 John 15; 3 Mace. iv. 20). The ink, déyo 
(Jer, xxxvi. 18), literally “« black,” like the Greek 
peday (2 Cor. iii, 3; 2 John 12; 3 John 13), 
was to be of lamp-black dissolved in gall-juice. It 
was carried in an inkstand (keseth hassdphér), 
which was suspended at the girdle (Ez. ix. 2, 3), 
as js done at the present day in the East. To 
professional scribes there are allusions in Ps. xlv. 
1 [2]; Ear? vii. 65 2 Esdr. xiv. 24. 


x 


Xan'thicus. [Montu.] 


Y 


Yarn. The notice of yarn is contained in an 
extremely obscure passage in 1K. x. 28 (2 Chr. i. 
16), The Hebrew Received Text is questionable. 
The probability is that the term does refer to some 


has, by tradition, been associated with the name 
of the Karnite Acha of Irak, living in the first half 
of the sixth century, and which comprised the 
vowels and accents, dagesh and rapheh, keri and 
kethiv. It was, from its local origin, called the 
Babylonian or Assyrian system. Almost simultan- 
eously with these endeavours, the scholars of 
Palestine, especially of Tiberias, worked in the 
same direction, and here Rabbi Mocha, a disciple 
of Anan the Karaite, and his son Moses, fixed 
another system of vocalisation (about 570), dis- 
tinguished as that of ‘Tiberias, which marks still 
more minutely and accurately the various shades 
and niceties of tone and pronunciation, and which 
was ultimately adopted by ail the Jews. For 
though the Karaites, with their characteristic 
tenacity, and their antagonism to the Rabbanites, 
clung for some time to the older signs, because 
they had used them before their secession from the 
Talmudical sects, they were at last, in 957, induced 
to abandon them in favour of those adopted in 
Palestine. Now the Babylonian signs, besides 
differing from those of Tiberias in shape, are 
chiefly remarkable by being almost uniformly 
placed above the letters. There still exist some 
manuscripts which exhibit them, and many more 
would probably have been preserved had not, in 
later times, the habit prevailed of substituting in 
old codices the signs of Tiberias for those of Baby- 
lonia’”? (Dr. Kalisch, Hebr. Gram. ii. 63, 6+). 
From the sixth century downwards the traces of 
punctuation become more and more distinct. It 
now remains to say a few words on the accents. 
The object of the accents is twofold. 1, They 
serve to mark the tone syllable, and at the same 
time to show the relation of each word to the 
sentence: hence they are called tedmim, as mark- 
ing the sense. 2. They indicate the modulation of 
the tone according to which the Old Testament 
was recited in the synagogues, and were hence 
called neginéth. “The manner of recitation was 
different for the Pentateuch, the prophets, and the 
metrical books (Job, the Proverbs, and the Psalms) : 
old modes of cantillation of the Pentateuch and the 
prophets (in the Haphtaroth) have been preserved 
_in the German and Portuguese synagogues 5 both 
differ, indeed, considerably, yet manitestly show a 
common character, and are almost like the same 
composition sung in two different keys; while the 
chanting of the metrical books, not being employed 
.in the public worship, has long been lost” (Kalisch, 
p. 84).— Writing materials, §c.—The oldest docu- 
ments which contain the writing of a Shemitic race 
ure probably the bricks of Nineveh and Babylon 
-on which are impressed the cuneiform Assyrian 
inscriptions. There is, however, no evidence that 
they were ever employed by the Hebrews. Wood 
was used upon some éccasions (Num. xvii. 3), and 
writing tablets of box-wood are mentioned in 
2 Esd. xiv. 24. The “ lead,’ to which allusion is 
made in Job xix. 24, is supposed to have been 
poured when melted into the cavities of the stone 
made by the letters of an inscription, in order to 
render it durable. It is most probable that the 
‘ancient as well as the most common material 
which the Hebrews used for writing was dressed 
skin in some form or other. We know that the 
dressing of skins was practised by the Hebrews 
(Ex. xxv. 5; Lev. xiii, 48), and they may have 
acquired the knowledge of the art from the Egyp- 
tiuns, among whom it had attained great perfection, 
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entrepot of 


YEAR 


doubtful. Gesenius gives the sense of * number” 


as applying ‘equally to the merchants and the 
shorses:—* A bund of the king’s merchants bought 
n drove (of horses) at a price’; but the verbal 
arrangement in 2 Chr. is opposed to this rendering. 
The sense adopted in the A.V. is derived from 


Jewish interpreters. 


Year, the highest ordinary division of time. 
The Hebrew name is identical with the root shdaah, 
The 
meaning is therefore thought to be ‘an iteration,” 
by Gesenius, who compares the Latin annus, pro- 
The sense of the Hebrew might 
either be a recurring period, or a circle of seasons, 
or else a period circling through the seasons.—I. 


“he or it repented, did the second time.” 
perly a circle. 


Years, properly so called. Two years were known 
10, and apparently used by, the Hebrews. 


a halt, of Daniel (vii. 25, xii. 7), where “time” 
means “ year,” evidently represent the same period 


as the 42 months (Key. xi. 2) and 1260 days of 
the Revelation (xi. 3, xii. 6), for 360 x 3°5 = 1260, 
This year perfectly cor- 
responds to the Egyptian Vague year, without the 


and 30x42 =1260. 


five intercalary days. It appears to have been in 


use in Noah’s time, or at least in the time of the 
writer of the narrative of the Flood, for in that nar- 


yative the interval from the 17th day of the 2nd 


month to the 17th day of the 7th of the same year 
appears to be stated to be a period of 150 days 


(Gen, vii, 11, 24, viii. 3, 4, comp, 13), and, as the 
1st, 2nd, 7th, and 10th months of one year are 
mentioned (viii. 13, 14, vii. 11, viii. 4, 5), the Ist 
day of the 10th month of this year being separated 
from the Ist day of the first month of the next year 
by an interval of at least 54 days (viii. 5, 6, 10, 
12, 13), we can only infer a year of 12 months. 
A year of 360 days is the rudest known, It is 
formed of 12 spurious lunar months, and was prob- 
ably the parent of the lunar year of 354 days, and 
the Vague year of 365. The Hebrew year, from 
the time of the Exodus, was evidently lunar, though 
in some manner rendered virtually solar, and we 
may therefore infer that the lunar year is as old as 
the date of the Exodus. As the Hebrew year was 
not an Egyptian year, and as nothing is said of its 
being new, save in its time of commencement, it 
was perhaps earlier in use among the Israelites, and 
either brought into Egyyt by them or borrowed 
from Shemitic settlers, 2. ‘The year used by the 
Hebrews from the time of the Exodus may be said 
to have been then instituted, since a current month, 
Abib, on the 14th day of which the first Passover 
-was kept, was then made the first month of the 
year, ‘The essential characteristics of this year can 
be clearly determined, though we cannot fix those 
of any single year, It was essentially solar, for the 
offerings of productions of the earth, first-fruits, 
harvest-produce, and ingathered fruits, were fixed to 
certain days of the year, two of which were in the 
periods of great feasts, the third itself a feast reck- 
vned from one of the former days. But it is cer- 
tain that the months were lunar, each commencing 
with a new moon. There must therefore have been 
some method of adjustment. The first point to be 
decided is how the commencement of each year was 
fixed. Probably the Hebrews determined their 


Egyptian commerce, but whether Te- 
koah, as in the LXX., or Coa, as in the Vulg., is 


1. A 
year of 36U days, containing twelve months of 
thirty days each, is indicated by certain passages in 
the prophetical Scriptures. The time, times, and 





YEAR 


new year’s day by the observation of heliacal or 
other star-risings or settings known to mark the 
right time of the solar year. It follows, from the 


‘determination of the proper new moon of the first 


month, whether: by observation of a stellar pheno- 
menon, or of the forwarduess of the crops, that the 
method of intercalation can only have been that in 
use after the Captivity, the addition of a thirteenth 
month whenever the twelfth ended too long betore 
the equinox tor the offering of the first-fruits to be 
made at the time fixed. ‘The later Jews hal two 
commencements of the year, whence it is commonly 
but inaccurately said that they had two years, the 
sacred year and the civil, We prefer to speak of 
the sacred and civil reckonings. The sacred »eckon- 
ing was that instituted at the Exodus, according to 
which the first month was Abib: by the civil 
reckoning the first month was the seventh. The 
interval between the two commencements was thes 
exactly half a year. It has been supposed that the 
institution at the time of the Exodus was a change 
of commencement, not the introduction of a new 
year, and that thenceforward the year had two 
beginnings, respectively at about the vernal aod 
the autumnal equinoxes. We most here notice the 
theories of the derivation of the Hebrew year from 
the Egyptian Vague year. The Vague year wAs 
commonly used by the Egyptians; and from it 
only, if from an Egyptian year, 3s the Hebrew 
likely to have been derived. Two theories have 
been formed connecting the two years a the 
Exodus. (1.) Some hold that Abib, the first 
month of the Hebrew year by the sacred reckoning, 
was the Egyptian Epiphi. This, however, is more 
than doubtful. Supposing that the Hebrew calen- 
dar was formed by fixing the Egyptian Epiphi ss 
the first month, what would be the chronol 
result? The latest date to binning cee 
assigned is about u.c. 1320. In the “um 7 
BC 1320, the month Epiphi of the pars 
Vague year commenced May 16, 44 days ae 
day of the vernal equinox, April 2, very pear wa 
the Hebrew year must have begun. ‘Thus oa 
latest date of the Exodus, there is an interval : 
month and a half tor ee ean ae 
Hebrew year and Epiphi 1, This in 

ents about 180 are throngh which the _ 
year would retrograde in the Jolian until ; 
Commencement of Epiphi corresponded oe 
vernal equinox, and no method can reduce Y ns 
100. (2.) We have founded an argument . ‘e 
date of the Exodus upon another gees e 
Hebrew yeur and the Vague year. cae ao 
commencement of the Hebrew year was at the ee 
moon about or next after, but not much before, is 
vernal equinox: the civil commencement ™ 
usually have been at the new moo neares 
autumnal equinox. At the earliest ak 
Exodus computed by modern chronoligee i 
the middle of the 17th century B.C. the ST 
Vague year commenced at or about the a i 
It would be necessary that the 14th day of Abi’ 
on which fell the full moon of the Le ee 
Exodus, should correspond to the 14th 

noth, in a Vague year commencld the 
autumnal equinox. A full moon fell ” ol 
of Phamenoth, or Thursday, April 21, - "af 
of a Vague year commencing on © dais date 
autumnal equinox, Oct. 10, B.C. 1653. é 
of the Exodus, B.C. 1652, is only four veihe Yat. 
than Hales's, B.C. 1648.—<01]. Divisions © 
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—1. Seasons. Two seasons are mentioned in the| Zaan‘’an. <A place named by Micah (i. 11) in 
ible, *¢summer” and “winter.” ‘The former | his address to the towns of the Shefélah. Zaanan 
properly means the time of cuttmg fruits, the | is doubtless identical with ZENAN, 

latter, that of gathering fruits; they are therefore} Za'avan. A Horite chief, son of Ezer the sou of 


originally rather summer and autuinn than summer 
and winter. But that they signity ordinarily the 
two grand divisions of the vear, the warm and cold 
seasons, is evident from their use for the whule 
year in the expression, “summer and winter” (Ps, 
Ixxiv. 17; Zech. xiv. 8). 2. Afonths.—The He- 
brew months, from the time of the Exodus, were 
lunar, The year appears ordinarily to have con- 
tainel twelve, but, when intercalation was neces- 
sary, a thirteenth. 3. Weeks.—The Hebrews, 





Seir (Gen, xxxvi, 275 1 Chr. i. 42). 

Zabad. 1. Son of Nathan, son of Attai, son of 
Ahlai, Sheshan’s daughter (1 Chr. 11. 31-37), and 
hence called son of Ablai (1 Chr. xi. 41). He was 


;one of David’s mighty men, but none of his deeds 


have been recorded. The chief interest connected 
with him is in his genealogy, which is of consider- 


_ able importance in a chronological point of view.— 


2. An Ephraimite, if the text of 1 Chr. vii. 21 is 
correct.—-8, Son of Shimeath, an Ammonitess: an 


from the time of the institution of the Sabbath, | assassin who, with Jehozabad, slew king Joash, ac- 
whether at or before the Exodus, reckoned by ; coming to 2 Chr, xxiv. 26 ; but, in 2 K. xii, 21, his 
weeks.==III. Sacred Years.—1, The Sabbatical year, ' name is written, probably more correctly, Jozachar, 
‘the fallow year,” or, possibly, ‘ year of remission,” | 4. A layman of [srael, of the sons of Zattu, who 
kept every seventh vear, was commanded to be | put away his foreign wite at Ezra’s command (Ezr. 
observed as a year of rest from the labours of agri- | x. 27).—=65, One of the descendants of Hashum, 


culture and of remission of debts. 2. The Jubilee 
year, “the year of the trumpet,” a like year, 
which immediately followed every seventh Sabbatic- 
al year. It has been disputelt whether the Jubilee 
year was every 49th or 50th: the former is more 
probable, 

Yoke. 1. A well-known implement of hus- 
bandry, described in the Hebrew language by the 
terms mét, métdh, and ’ol, the two former specitic- 
ally applying to the bows of wood out of which it 
was constructed, and the last to the application 
(binding) of the article to the neck of the ox. 2. 
A pair of oxen, so termed as being yoked together 
(1 Sam. xi. 7; 1 K. xix. 19, 21). The Hebrew 
term, tze:ncd, is also applied to asses (Judg, xix. 10) 
and mules (2 KX, v. 17), and even to a couple of 
riders (Is. xxi. 7). 3. The term tzeund is also 
applied to a certain amount of land (1 Sam. xiv. 
14}, equivalent to that which a couple of oxen 
could plough in a day (Is. v.10; A.V. “acie™), 
corresponding to the Latin jugum. 
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_ Zaan'aim, the Plain of; or, more accurately, 
“the onk by Zaanaim.” A tree—probably a 
sacred tree—mentioned as marking the spot near 
which Heber the Kenite was encamped when Sisera 
took refuge in his tent (Judg. iv. 11). Its situa- 
tion is detined as “near Kedesh,” #. ¢. Kedesh- 
Naphtali, the name of which still lingers on the 
high ground, north of Sufed, and west of the Lake 
of el Huleh. The Targum gives as the equivalent 
of the name, mishor agyaniya, ‘the plain of the 
swamp,” which can hardly refer to anything but 
the marsh which borders the lake of Huleh ou the 
north side, and which was probably more extensive 
in the time of Deborah than it now is. On the 
other hand, Dr. Stanley has pointed out how 
appropriate a situation for this memorable tree is 
afforded by “fa green plain... studded with 
massive terebinths,” which adjoins on the south the 
plain containing the remains of Kedesh. These two 
suggestions—of the ancient Jewish and the modern 
Curistian student—may be left side by side to 
await the result of future investigation. The Keri, 
or correction, of Judg. iv. 11, substitutes Zaanan- 
nim for Zannaim, and the same form is found in 
Josh, x'x. 35, 


who had married a foreign wife after the Captivity 
(Ezr. x. 33).——6, One of the sons of Nebo, whose 
name is mentioned under the same circumstances as 
the two preceding (Ezr. x. 43). 

Zabadai‘as. ZABAb 6 (1 Esd. ix. 35). 

Zabade'ans, An Arab tribe who were attackel 
and spoiled by Jonathan, on his way back to Da- 
mascus from his fruitless pursuit of the army of 
Demetrius (1 Mace. xii. 31). Josephus calls them 
Nabatavans (Ant. xiii. 5, $10), but he is evidently 
in error. Nothing certain is known of them, Ju- 
nathan had pursued the enemy’s army as far as the 
river Eleutherus (Vahr el Aebir), and was on his 
march back to Damascus when he attacked and 
plundered the Zahadeans. We must look for them, 
therefore, somewhere to the north-west of’ Damascus, 
Accordingly, on the road from Damascus to Baalbek, 
at a distance of about 8% hours (26 miles) from the 
former place, is the village Zebddny, standing at 
the upper end of o plain ot the same name, which 
is the very centre of Antilibanus. The name Zel- 
diny is possibly a relic of the ancient tribe of the 
Zahadeans. 

Zabbai. 1. One of the descendants of Bebai, 
who had married a foreign wife in the days of Ezra 
(Ezr. x. 28).—-2. Father of Baruch, who assisted 
Nehemiah in rebuilding the city wall (Neh. iii. 20). 

Zab’bud. One of the sons of Biygvai, who 1e- 
turned in the second caravan with Ezra (lezr, vill. 24). 

Zabde'us. ZubADIAH of the sons of Immer 
(1 Kad. ix, 21). 

Zab'di. 1. Son of Zerah, the son of Judah, and 
ancestor of Achan (Josh. vii. 1, 17, 18).——-2. A 
Benjamite, of the sons of Shimhi (1 Chr. viii. 19). 
—3, David's officer over the produce of the vine- 
yards for the wine-cellars (1 Chr, xxvii. 27).--4, Son 
of Asaph the minstrel (Neh. xi. 17) 5 called else- 
where Zaccur (Neh. xii. 35) and Zicurt (1 Chr. 
ix. 153. 

Zab'diel. 1. Father of Jashobeam, the chief of 
David's guaid (1 Chr. xxvii, 2).<-2, A priest, son 
of the great men, or, as the margin gives it, “ Hag- 
gedolim” (Neh. xi. 14).—-8. An Arabian chieftain 
who put Alexander Bulas to death (1 Macc. xi. 
17; Joseph, Ant, xiii. 4, §8). 

Za'bud. The son of Nathan (1 K. iv. 5), He 
is described as a priest (A. V. “ principal officer”), 
and as holding at the court of Solomon the confid- 
ential post of “king's friend,” which had been occu. 
pied by Hushai the Archite during the reign of 
David (2 Sam. xv. 37, xvi. 165 1 Chr. xxvii. 33.) 
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Zab'ulon. The Greck form of the name ZE- 
" puLUN (Matt. iv. 13, 15; Rev. vii. 8). 

Zacca'i. The sous of Zaccai, to the number of 
760, returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr, ii. 9; Nels. 
vii, 14). 

Zacchae'us. The name of a tax-collector near 
Jericho, who being short in stature climbed up into 
a sycamore-tree, in order to obtain a sight of Jesus 
as Ie passed through that place, Luke only has 
related the incident (xix. 1-10), Zacchaeus was a 
Jew, as may be inferred from his name and from 
the fact that the Saviour speaks of him expressly as 
“son of Abraham.” The term which designates 
this office is unusual, but describes him no doubt 
as the superintendent of customs or tribute in the. 
district of Jericho, where he lived, as one having a 
commission from his Roman principal (manceps 
pwhlicanus) to collect the imposts levied on the Jews 
by the Romans, and who in the execution of that 
trust employed subalterns, who were accountable 
to him, as he in turn was accountable to his super- 
ior. ‘The office must have been a lucrative one in 
such a region, and it is not strange that Zacchaeus 
is mentioned by the Evangelist as a rich man. The 
Saviour spent the night probably in the house of 
Zacchaeus, and the next day pursued his journey to 
Jerusalem. He was in the caravan from Galilee, 
which was going up thither to keep the Passover. 
We read in the Rabbinic writings also of a Zac- 
chaeus who lived at Jericho at this same period, 
well known on his own account, and especially as 
the father of the celebrated Rabbi Jochanan ben 
Zachai. 

Zacche'us. An officer of Judas Maccabaeus 
(2 Mace. x. 19). 

Zac'chur. A Simeonite, of the family of Mishma 
(1 Chr. iv. 26), 

Zac'cur. 1. Father of Shammua, the Reubenite 
spy (Num, xiii. 4).—-2. A Merarite Levite, son of 
Jaazinh (1 Chr. xxiv. 27).—-8. Son of Asaph, the 
singer (1 Chr. xxv. 2, 10; Neh. sii. 35).—4. The 
son of Imri, who assisted Nehemiah in rebuilding 
the city wall (Neh. iii, 2).—-5, A Levite, or family 
of Levites, who signed the covenait with Nehe- 
minh (Neh, x. 12).—-6. A Levite, whose son or de- 
scendant Hanan was one of the treasurers over the 
treasuries appointed by Nehemiah (Neh. xiii. 13). 

Zachari‘ah, or properly ZECHARIAH, was son 
of Jeroboam II., 14th king of Israel, and the last of 
the house of Jehu. ‘There is a difficulty about the 
date of his reign, Most chronologers assume an 
interrecnum of 11 years between Jeroboam’s death 
and Zachariah’s accession, during which the kfng- 
dom was suffering from the auarchy ofa disputed 
succession, but this seems unlikely after the reign 
of a resolute ruler like Jeroboam, and does not solve 
the difference between 2 K. xiv. 17 and xv. 1. 
We are reduced to suppose that our present M5s. 
have here incorrect numbers, to substitute 15 for 
27 in ® K, xv. 1, and to believe that Jeroboam Il. 
reigned 52 or 53 years. But whether we assume 
an interregnum, or an error in the MSS., we must 
place Zachariah’s accession B.C, 771-2. His reigu 
lasted only six months. He was killed in acon- 
spiracy, of which Shallum was the head, and by 
which the prophecy in 2 K. x. 30 was accom- 
plished.—2. The father of Abi, or Abijah, Heze- 
kiah’s mother (2 K, xviii. 2). 

Zachari'as. 1. Zechariah the priest in the reign 
of Josinh (1 Esd. i, 8).—-2. In 1 Esd, i. 15 Zacha- 
rias occupies the place of Heman in 2 Chr. xxxv. 15. 


—§8, =SeRatan 6, and Azantan (1 Esd. v. 8; 
comp. Ezr. ii. 23 Neh. vii. 7).4 The prophet 
ZECHARIAH (1 Esd. vi. 1, vii. 3).=0. Zeca 
RIAH 8 (1 Esd. viii, 30).—6. ZecuaRtan 911 
Esd, viii, 37).—%. Zecnartatt 10 (1 Esd. vii, 
44),—=8, ZECHARIAH 11 (1 Esd. ix. 275 comp. 
Ezr. x. 26).—9. Father of Joseph, a leader in the 
first campaign of the Maccabaean war (1 Blace. ¥, 
18, 56-62).—10. Father of John the Baptist (Luke 
i. 5, &c.).-11. Son of Barachias, who, our Lord 
says, was slain by the Jews between the altar and 
the temple (Matt. xxiii. 35; Luke xi. 51). There has 
been much dispute who this Zacharias was. Many 
of the Greek Fathers have maintained that the 
father of John the Baptist is the person to whom 
our Lord alludes; but there can be little or no 
doubt that the allusion is to Zechariah, the son of 
Jehoiada (2 Chr. xxiv. 20, 21). The name of the 
father of Zacharias is not mentioned by St. Luke; 
and we may suppose that the name of Barachias 
crept into the text of St. Matthew from a marginal 
gloss, a confusion having been made between Zecha- 
riah, the son of Jehoiada, and Zacharias, the sou of 
Barachias (Berechiah) the prophet. —_ 
Zach'ary. The prophet Zechariah (2 Esd. i. 40. 
Za'cher. One of the sons of Jebiel, the father 
or founder of Gibeon, by his wife Maachah (1 Chr. 
viii, 31). 
Za'dok. 1. Son of Ahitub, and one of the two 
chief priests in the time of David, Abiathar being 
the other. Zadok was of the house of Eleazar, the 
son of Aaron (1 Chr. xxiv. 3), and eleventh in 
descent from Auron. ‘The first mention of him is 
in 1 Chr. xii. 28, where we are told that he 
joined David at Hebron after Saul’s death with *2 
captains of his father’s house, and, apparently; a 
900 men (4600—3700, vers. 26, 27). Upto fe 
time, it may be concluded, he bud adhered to a 
house of Saul. But henceforth his fidelity to Ds ; 
was inviolable, When Absalom revolted, ne 
David fled from Jerusalem, Zadok and gates 
Levites bearing the Ark accompanied re a 
was only at the king’s express command that sf 
returned to Jerusalem, and became the ese 
communication between the king and a tal 
Archite (2 Sam. xv., Xvii.)- When Absa wea d 
dead, Zadok and Abiathar were the ie ie 
persuaded the elders of Judah to invite ay in 
return (2 Sam, xix. 11). When Adoni 
David's old age, set up for king, and, had Pe oe 
Joab, and Abiathar the priest, to Job iD iH 
Zadok was unmoved, and was employed : Kid. 
to anoint Solomon to be king in on Toon 
‘And for this fidelity he was rewarded DY 
who “thrust out Rbiathar from being 1” . 
the Lord,” and ‘put in Zadok the pre! 
room (1 K. ii. 27, 35). From this tie 
we hear little of him. Jt 38 said in gene of stat 
in the enumeration of Solomon § officers hr. 
that Zadok was the priest (LB. 0h oad 
xxix. 22), but no single act of his » vienity @ 
Zadok and Abiathar were of nearly equy 
Sam, xv. 35, 3G, xis. 11). The duties ©, oy. 
were divided. Zadok ministered pe had the 
ale at Gibeon (1 Chr, xvi. 39), AviM nS cer, 
care of the Ark at Jerusalem. | eee 0 San. 
exclusively, as ap from 1 Chr. 3¥- m var ke 
xv. 24, 25, 29. Hence, Lae ten dene? 
concluded that from the first there ae yembat 


re ie f the priestito 
to consider the office 0 V ace, although sonie 
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its functions were necessarily confined to the chief 
member of that corporation.—2. According to the 
genealogy of the high-priests in 1 Chr. vi. 12, there 
was a second Zadok, son of a second Ahitub, son of 
Amariah; about the time of hing Ahaziah. It is 
probable that no such person as this second Zadok 
ever existed; but that the insertion of the two 
names is a copyist’s error.—8, Father of Jerushah, 
the wife of King Uzziah, and mother of King 
Jotham (2 K. xv. 33; 2 Chr. xxvii. 1)—4. Son ot 
Baana, who repaired a portion of the wall in the 
time of Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 4). He is probably 
the same who is in the list of those that sealed the 
covenant in Neh. x. 21, as in both cases his name 
follows that of Meshezabeel.—5. Son of Immer, a 
priest who repaired a portion of the wall over 
against his own house (Neh. iti. 29).—6. In Neh. 
xi. “11, and .1 Chr. ix. 11, mention is made in a 
genealogy of Zadok, the son of Meraioth, the son of 
Ahitub. But it can hardly be doubtful that 
Meraioth is inserted by the error of a copyist, and 
that Zadok the son of Ahitub is meant. 

Za‘ham. Son of Rehoboam by Abihail, the 
daughter of Eliab (2 Chr. xi. 19). 

Za'ir. A place named, in 2 K. viii. 21 only, in 
the account of Joram’s expedition against the 
Edomites. ‘The parallel account in Chronicles (2 
Chr. xxi. 9) agrees with this, except that the words 
«to Zair”™ are omitted, and the words “ with his 
princes ”’ inserted. It has been conjectured that the 
latter were substituted for the former, either by the 
error of a copyist, or intentionally, because the 
name Zair was not elsewhere known. Others, 
again, suggest that Zair js identical with Zoar. A 
third conjecture grounded on the readings of the 
Vulgate (Seira) and the Arabic version (Sa’ir), is, 
that Zair is an alteration for Seir. 


Za'laph. Father of Hanun, who assisted in 
rebuilding the city wall (Neh. iii. 30). 
Zal'mon. An Ahohite, one of David’s guard (2 


Sam. xxiii. 28). 

Zal'mon, Mount. <A wooded eminence in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Shechem (Judg. ix. 
48). It is evident from the narrative that it was 
close to the city. But beyond this there does not 
appear to be the smallest indication of its position. 
The name Suleimijjeh is attached to the S. E. 
portion of Mount Ebal ; but without further evid- 
ence, it is hazardous even to conjecture that there 
is any connexion between this name and Zalmon. 
‘The name of Dalmanutha has been supposed to be a 
corruption of that of Zalmon, 

Zal'monah. ‘The name of a desert-station of the 
Israelites (Num. xxxiii, 41). It lies on the east 
side of Edom; but whether or not identical with 
Maan, a few miles E. of Petra, as Raumer thinks, is 
doubtful. More probably Zalmonah may be in the 
Wady Ithm. 

Zal'munna. One of the two “kings” of Midian 
whose capture and death by the hands of Gideon 


himself formed the last act of his great conflict with ; The 


5-21; Ps. Ixxxiii. 11). 


Midian (Judg. viii. 
AMARIAH (1 Esd. ix, 54 5 


Zam'bis. ‘The same as 
comp. Ezr. x. 42).. 

Zam bri. Zier the Simeonite 
(1 Mace. ii. 26). 

Zamoth = Zarru (1 Esd. ix. 
x. 27). 

Zam'summims, ‘The Ammonite name for the 
people, who by others were called RePHAIM (Deut. 
ii. 20) only, ‘They are described as having origin- 


slain by Phinchas 


98; comp. Ezr. 
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ally been a powerful and numerous nation of 
giants, From a slight similarity between the two 
names, and from the mention of the Emim in 
connexion with each, it is usually assumed that the 
Zamzummim ave identical with the Zuzim, But 
at best the identification is very conjectural. 

Zano’ah. In the genealogical lists of the tribe 
of Judah in 1 Chron., Jekuthiel is said to have been 
the father of Zanoah (iv, 18). Zanoah is the name 
of a town of Judah, and this mention of Bithiah 
probably points to some colonisaticn of the place by 
Egyptians or by Israelites directly from Egypt. 

Zano'ah, ‘The name of two towns in the terri- 
tory of Judah. 1. in the Shefelah (Josh. xv. 34), 
nained in the same group with Zoreah and J armuth, 
It is possibly identical with Zuni’a, a site which 
was pointed out to Dr. Robinson from Beit Neittif, 
and which in the maps of Van de Velde and ot 
‘fobler is placed on the N. side of the Wady 
Ismail, 2 miles E. of Zareah, and 4 miles N. of 
Yarmuk. The name recurs in its old connexion in 
the lists of Nehemiah. 2. A town in the highland 
district, the mountain proper (Josh, xv. 56). Itis 
not improbably identical with Sanite, which is 
mentioned by Seetzen, as below Senuia, and appears. 
to be about 10 miles S, of Hebron. 

Zaph‘nath-Paane'ah, a name given by Pharaoh 
to Joseph (Gen. xli, 45). This name has been ex- 
plained as Hebrew or Egyptian, and always as a 

roper name. It has not been supposed to be an 

otlicial title, but this possibility has to be considered. 
1. The Rabbins interpreted Zaphnath-paaneah as 
Hebrew, in the sense * revealer of a secret,” 2. 
Isidore, though mentioning the Hebrew interpreta- 
tion, remarks that the name should be Egyptian, and 
offers an Egyptian etymology. “* Interpretatur ergo 
Zaphanath Phaaneca Aegyptio sermone salvator 
mundi.” 3. Modern scholars have looked to Cop- 
tic for an explanation of this name, Jablonski and 
others proposing as the Coptic of the Egyptian orig- 
inal psdt em phenech, “ the preservation ” or “ pre- 
server of the age.” It is impossible to arrive at 
satisfactory result without first inquiring when this 
name was given, and what are the characteristics of 
Egyptian titles and names. The name, at first 
sight, seems to be a proper name, but, as occurring 
atter the account of Joseph’s appointment and 
honours, may be atitle. Before comparing Zaph- 
nath-paaneah and Psonthomphanech (LXX.) with 
Egyptian names, we must ascertain the probable 
Egyptian equivalents ot the letters of these forms. 
The probable originals of the Egyptian name ot 
Joseph may be thus stated :-— 


ypa3ain hp yan 
yr PN T p A N KH 
¥ 
Wov @op oavynx 
PSNT M Pp N KH 
¥ 


second part of the name in the Hebrew is the 
| same as in the LXX., although in the latter it is not 
separate; we therefore examine it first. It is ident- 
ical with the ancient Egyptian proper name 
> ANKHEE, “the living.” The second part of 
the name, thus explained, affords no clue to the 
meaning of the first part. The LXX, form of the 
first part is at once recognised in the ancient Egyp- 
tian words P-SENT-N, “the defender’ or ‘* preserver 
of’? ‘The word SENT does not appear to be used 
except as a divine, and, under the Ptolemies, regal 
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title, in the latter case for Soter. The Hebrew | the passage of the Jordan by the Israelites (Josh, 
form seems to represent a compound name com- iii. 16), as detining the position of the city Adam. 
mencing with TETEF, or TEF, “he says.” But, | 5. A place with the similar name of Zartanah, 4, 
if the name commence with either of these words, | Further, in Chronicles, Zeredathah is substituted 
the rest seems inexplicable. It is remarkable that for Zarthan, and this again is not impossibly ident- 
the last two consonants are the same as in Asenath, | ical with the Zererh, Zeverath, or Zererathah, of 
the name of Joseph's wife. It has been supposed | the story of Gideon. All these spota agree in 
that in both cases this element is the name of the | proximity to the Jordan, but beyond this we ae 
goddess Neith, Asenath having been conjectured to ' absolutely at fault as to their position, 

be AS-NEET and Zaphnath, by Mr. Osburn, we!  Zath’oe, This name occurs in 1 Esd. viii. 32, 
believe TEF-NEET, “the delight (?) of Neith.” ‘for ZATTU, which appears to have been omitted in 
Neith, the goddess of Suis, is not likely to have the Hebrew text of Ezr, viii. 5, which should reat, 
been reverenced at Heliopolis, the city of Asenath. | «‘ Of the sons of Zattu, Shechaniah the soa of Jaha- 
It is also improbable that Pharaoh would have | ziel.” 

given Joseph a name connected with idolatry. Zathuii. Zattu (1 Esdr. v. 12). 

Za'phon. The name of a place mentioned in| Zat'thu. Elsewhere Zatru (Neh. x, 14). 
the enumeration of the allotment of the tribe of | Zat’tu. The sons of Zattn were a family of lay- 
Gad (Josh. xiii, 27), . No uame resembling it has | men of Israel who returned with Zerubbabel (Lzr. 
yet been enconntered. |i. 8; Neh. vii. 13). 

Za'ra, Zana the son of Judah (Matt. i. 3). | Za'van,=ZAAVAN (1 Chr. i. 42). 

Zar'aces. rother ot Joacim, or Jehoiakim,| Za‘za. One of the sons of Jonathan, a desceud- 
king of Judah (1 Esd. i. 38). ant of Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii. 33). 

Za'rah. ZERAN, the son of Judah (Gen. xxxviii.; Zebadi’ah. 1. A Benjamite of the sons ot He 
$0. xlvi. 12}. riah (1 Chr, viii, 15).=, A Beujamite of the 

Zarai‘as, 1. ZERAHTAM 1 (1 Esd. viii. 2).—=| sons of Elpaal (1 Chr. viii. 17),—=8, One of the 
Q, Zeraurau 2 (1 Esd. viii, 31)—8. Zena- | sons of Jeroham of Gedor (1 Chr. xii. 7). Sea 
piat 5 (1 Esd, viii. 34). of Asahel the brother of Joab (L Chr, xxvii, 7).—0. 

Za'reah. ‘The same as Zona and ZoREAH | Son of Michael of the sons of Shephatiah (Ezr. viii. 
(Neh, xi. 29). 8).—6, A priest of the sons of Immer who had 

Za'reathites, the. The inhabitants of ZAREAH married a foreign wife after the retun from Baby- 
or ZORAH (1 Chr. ii. 53). lon (Ezr. x. 20).—% Third son of Meshelemiah 

Za'red, The Valley of. The name is accurately | the Korhite (1 Chr. xxvi. 2).—8. A Levite in the 
ZERED (Num. xxi. 12). reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 8).—9. The son 

Zar'ephath. A town which derives its claim to | of Ishmael and prince of the house of Judah in the 
notice from having been the residence of the pro- | reign of Jehoshaphat (2Chr. xix. 11). 
phet Elijah during the latter part of the drought | Ze'bah. One of the two “ kings of Midian 
(1 K. xvii. 9, 10), Beyond stating that it was, who appear to have commanded the great invasion 
near to, or dependent on, Zidon, the Bible gives no of Palestine, and who finally fell by the Me 
clue to its position, Josephus (Ant. viii, 13, §2) | Gideon himself. He is always coupled with Ps 
says that it was “not far from Sidon and Tyre, | munna, and is mentioned in Judg. viii. 5-31; 
for it liés between them.” And to this Jerome | Ixxxiii. 11, While Oreb and Zeeb, two of the a 
adds (Onom, * Sarefta’”’) that it ‘lay on the public | terior leaders of the incursion, had been slain, with 
road,” that is the coast road, Both these conditions | a vast number of their people, by the ee 
nre implied in the mention of it in the Itinerary of | at the central fords of the Jordan, the two ies 
Paula by Jerome, and both are fulfilled in the sis | had succeeded in making their escape by a ia 
tuation of the modern village of Siirafend. Of the further to the north (probably the ford en 
old town considerable indications remain. One shean), aud thence by the Wady Yabis, aa 
group of foundations is on a headland called Ain Gilead, to Karkor, a place which 1s dara ire 
el-Kantarah; but the chief remains are south which lay doubtless high up on the Hauran. 2 
of this, and extend for a mile or more, with many they were reposing with 15,000 men, & mere Tem 
fragments of columns, slabs, and other architectural j nant of their huge horde, when Ci via 
features. In the N. T. Zarephath appears under them. The name of Gideon was still full o . 
the Greck form of SaREPTA. and the Bedouins were entirely unpre fee tine 

Zar'etan. ZARTHAN (Josh. iii. 16). attack—they fed in dismay, and the File a 

Za'reth-Sha’har. A place mentioned only in | were taken. Such was the Third Act “1 iio 
Josh. xiii. 19, in the catalogue of the towns allotted "Tragedy. Two more remain. ea se Gie 
to Reuben. It is named between Sipmai and | down the long defiles leading to the i Phi ane 
Berupeor, and is particularly specified as ‘fin deon probably strode on foot by the side hep 
Mount ha-Emek” (A.V. “in the Mount of the tives, They passed Penuel, where ae Sucooth} 
Valley”), From this, however, no clue can be the vision of the face of God; they pa' mda: t! "y 
gained to its position. | they crossed the rapid stream of the Jorua ei 

Zar hites, the. A branch of the tribe of Judah: ascended the highlands west of ee f nee 
descended from Zerah the son of Judah (Num, xxvi. | length reached Ophrah, the native! age 
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i ust 
13, 20; Josh. vii. 17; 1 Chr. xxvii. LI, 13). captor. Then at last the question Ae iol 
Zartanah, A place named in 1 K. iv. 12, to; have been on Gideon’s tongue at saul 


define the position of BETHSHEAN. It is possibly lof the return found a vent. Tabor?” 
identical with ZARTHAN, but nothing positive can ‘of men were they which ye slew a chore 
be said on the point. Up to this time the sheikhs may hat ov) 
Zar'than. 1. A place in the ciccar or circle of | that they were reserved for ee no doult 
Jordan, mentioned in connexion with Succoth (1 K, | words once spoken there can have been 


ee : . it lke 
vii. 46). 2. It is also named, in the account of what their fate was to be, They met it 





ZEBAIM 


noble children of the Desert, without fear or weak- 
ness, One request alone they make—that they 
may die by the sure blow of the hero himsel{— 
‘‘ and Gideon arose and slew them.” 

Ze'baim. ‘The sons of Pochereth of hat-Tsebaim 
uve mentioned in the cutalogue of the families of 
‘‘ Solomon’s slaves,”” who returned from the Cuap- 
tivity with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 57 ; Neh. vii. 59). 
‘The name is in the original all but identical with 
that of ZEGOIM. 
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the time of the migration to Egypt. During the 
journey from Egypt to Palestine the tribe of Zebulun 
formed one of the first camp, with Judah and 
Issachar (also sons of Leah), marching under the 
standard of Judah. Its numbers at the census of 
Sinai, were 57,000, surpassed only by Simeon, Dan, 
and Judah. At that of Shittim they were 60,500, 
not having diminished, but not having increased 
nearly so much as might naturally be expected. 
The head of the tribe at Sinai was Eliab son of 


Zeb'edee. A fisherman of Galilee, the father of Helon (Num. vii. 24); at Shiloh, Elizaphan son 


the Apostles James the Great and John (Matt. iv. 
21), and the husband of Salome (Matt. xxvii. 56 ; | 
Mark xv. 40). He probably lived either at Beth- 
saida or in its immediate neighbourhood. It has | 
been inferred from the mention of his ‘hired ser- 
vants”” (Mark i. 20), and from the acquaintance 
between the Apostle John and Annas the high- 
priest (John xviii. 15) that the family of Zebedee 
were in easy circumstances (comp. xix. 27), al- 
though not above manual labour (Matt. iv. 21). 
He appears only once in the Gospel narrative, namely | 
in Matt. iv. 21, 22; Mark i. 19, 20, where he is 
seen in his boat with his two sons mending their nets. 

Zeb‘ina. One of the sons of Nebo, who had 
taken foreign wives after the return from Babylon 
(Ear. x. 43). 

Ze'boim. This word represents in the A. V. 
two names which in the original are quite distinct. 
1. One of the five cities of the “ plain” or circle ; 
of Jordan. It is mentioned in Gen. x. 19, xiv. 2, 
8; Deut. xxix. 23; and Hos. xi. 8, in each of 
which passages it is either coupled with Admah, or 
placed next it in the lists. No attempt appears 
to have been made to discover the site of Zeboim, 
till M. de Saulcy suggested the Tulda Sebdan, a 
name which he, and he alone, reports as attached 
to extensive ruins on the high ground between the 
Dead Sea and Aerak. In Gen. xiv. 2, 8, the name 
is given more correctly in the A. V. ZEBOIUM.— 
9. THE VALLEY of ZEBOIM, a ravine or gorge, 
apparently east of Michmash, mentioned only in 
1 Sam. xiii.18. The road running from Michmash | 
to the east, is specified as “the road of the border 





of Parnach (Ib. xxxiv. 25). Its representative 
amongst the spies was Gaddiel son of Sodi (xiii. 10). 
Besides what may be implied in its appearances in 
these lists, the tribe is not recorded to have taken 
part, for evil or good, in any of the events of the 
wandering or the conquest. Judah, Joseph, Ben- 
jamin, had acquired the south and the centre of the 
country. To Zebulun fell one of the fairest of 
the remaining portions. It is perhaps impossible, 
in the present state of our knowledge, exactly to 
define its limits; but the statement of Josephus 
(Ant. v. 1, §22) is probably in the main correct, 
that it reached on the one side to the lake of Gen- 
esareth, and on the other to Carmel and the Medi- 
terranean. On the south it was bounded by Issa- 
char, who lay in the great plain or valley of the 
Kishon; on the north it had Naphtali and Asher. 
‘The fact recognised by Josephus that Zebulun ex- 
tehded to the Mediterranean, though not mentioned 
or implied, as far as we can discern, in the lists 
of Joshua and Judges, is alluded to in the Blessing 
of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 13). Situated so far from the 
centre of government, Zebulun remains throughout 
the history, with one exception, in the obscurity 
which envelopes the whole of the northern tribes. 
That exception, however, is a remarkable one. The 
conduct of the tribe during the struggle with 
Sisera, when they fonght with desperate valour side 
by side with their brethren of Naphtali, was such 
as to draw down the especial praise of Deborah, 
who singles them out from all the other tribes 
(Judg. v. 18). A similar reputation is alluded to 
in the mention of the tribe among those who at- 


that Inoketh to the ravine of Zeboim towards the tended the inauguration of Dnvid’s reign at Hebron 


wilderness.’- The wilderness (midbar) is no doubt 


(1 Chr, xii. 33). The same passage, however, 


the district of uncultivated mountain tops and sides | shows that they did not neglect the arts of peace 


which lies between the central district of Benjamin 


and the Jordan Valley; and here apparently the people of Zebulun were 


ravine of Zeboim should be sought. 
district there is a wild gorge, bearing 
Shuk ed-Dubba’, * ravine of the hyena,” the exact 
equivalent of Ge hat-tsebo’im. 

Zeb'udah. Daughter of Pedaiah of Rumah, wife 
of Josiah and mother of king Jehoiakim (2 K. xxiii. 
36). 

Ze'bul, Chief man (A. V. “ ruler ”) of the city 
of Shechem at the time of the contest between 
Abimelech and the native Canaanites, His name 
.occurs Judg. ix. 28, 30, 36, 38, 41. 

Zeb'ulonite, 2 member of the tribe of Zebulun. 
Applied only to ELON, the one judge produced by 
the tribe (Judg, xii. 11, 12). 

- Zeb'ulun. The tenth of the sons of Jacob, 
according to the order in which their births are 
enumerated; the sixth and last of Leah (Gen. xxx. 
20, xxxv. 23, xlvi. 14; 1 Chr. ii 1). His birth 
is recorded in Gen. xxx. 19, 20. Of the individual 
Zebulun nothing is recorded. The list of Gen. xlvi. 
ascribes to him three sons, founders of the chief 


families of the tribe (comp. Num. xxvi. 26) at 
Con. D. B. | 


In that very 


We are nowhere directly told that the 
carried off to Assyria, 
‘The members of the tribe 


(ver. 40). 
Ze’bulunites, the. 


the name of | of Zebulun (Num. xxvi. 27 ouly). 
Zechariah 


1. The eleventh in order of the 
twelve minor prophets. Of his personal history we 
know but little. He is called in his prophecy 
the son of Berechiah, and the grandson of Iddo, 
whereas in the Book of Ezra (v. 1, vi. 14) he is 
said to have been the son of Iddo. Various at- 
tempts have been made to reconcile this discrep- 
ancy. Cyril of Alexandria suppose that Berechiah 
was the father of Zechariah, according to the flesh, 
and that Iddo was his instructor, and might be 
regarded as his spiritual father. Gesenius and 
Rosenmiiller take “son” in the passages in Ezra to 
mean “ grandson.” Knobel thinks that the name 
of Berechiah has crept into the present text ef 
Zechariah from Isaiah viii. 2. It is surely more 
natural to suppose, as the Prophet himself men- 
tions his father’s name, whereas the historical 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah mention only Idde, 
that Berechiah had died early, and that there wa- 
now no intervening link between the ee 
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and the grandson. Zechariah, according to this 
view, like Jeremiah and Ezekiel before him, was 
priest as well as prophet. He seems to have en- 
tered upon his office while yet young (Zech. ii. 4), 
and must have been born in Babylon, whence he 
returned with the first caravan of exiles under 
Yerubbabel and Joshua. It was in the eighth 


month, in the second year of Darius, that he first 


publicly discharged his office. In this he acted in 
concert with Haggai. Both prophets had the same 


energies to the building of the Second Temple. 
It is impossible not to see of how great moment, 


under such circumstances, and for the discharge of 


the special duty with which he was intrusted, 
would be the priestly origin of Zechariah, The 


foundations of the Temple had indeed been laid, but 


that was all (Ezr. v. 16). Discouraged by the 
opposition which they had encountered at first, 
the Jewish colony had begun to build, and were 
not able to finish; and even when the letter came 
from Darius sanctioning the work, and promising 
his protection, they showed no hearty disposition to 
engage in it, At such a time, no more fitting 
instrument could be found to rouse the people, 
whose heart had grown cold, than one who united 
to the authority of the Prophet the zeal and the 
traditions of a sacerdotal family. Accordingly, to 
Zechariah’s influence we find the rebuilding of the 
Temple in a great measure ascribed. ‘And the 
elders of the Jews builded,” it is said, *‘and they 
prospered through the prophesying of Haggai the 
prophet, and Zechariah the son of Iddo’’ (Ezr. vi. 
14), Later traditions assume, what is indeed very 
probable, that Zechariah took personally an active 
part in providing for the Liturgical service of the 
Temple. He and Haggai are both said to have 
composed Psalms with this view. If the later 
Jewish accounts may be trusted, Zechariah, as well 
as Haggai, was 2 member of the Great Synagogue. 
The patristic notices of the Prophet are worth 
nothing. According to these, he exercised his pro- 
phetic office in Chaldaea, and wrought many mira- 
cles there; returned to Jerusalem at an. advanced 
age, where he discharged the duties of the priest- 
hood, and where he died and was buried by the side 
of Haggai. The genuine writings of Zechariah 
help us but little in our estimation of his character. 
Some faint traces, however, we may observe in 
them of his education in Babylon. He leans 
avowedly on the authority of the older prophets, 
and copies their expressions. Jeremiah especially 
seems to have been his favourite; and hence the 
Jewish saying, that ‘the spirit of Jeremiah dwelt 


in Zechariah.’ But in what may be called the | prop 


peculiarities of his prophecy, he approaches more 
nearly to Ezekiel and Daniel. Like them he de- 
lights in visions; like them he uses symbols and 
allegories, rather than the bold figures and meta- 
-phors which lend so much force and beauty to the 
“writings of the earlier prophets; like them he be- 
holds angels ministering before Jehovah, and fulfill- 
ing his behests on the earth. He is the only one 
of the prophets who speaks of ‘Satan. That some 
of these peculiarities are owing to his Chaldaean 
education can hardly be doubted. Even in the form 
of the visions a careful criticism might perhaps dis- 
cover some traces of the Prophet's early training. 
Generally speaking, Zechariah’s style is pure, and 
remarkably free from Chaldaisms. As is common 
.with writers in the decline of a language, he seems 









































reat object before them; both directed all their 
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to have striven to imitate the purity of the earlier 
models; but in orthography, and in the use of 
some words and phrases, he betrays the influence 
of a later age.—-Contents of the Prophecy.—The 
Book of Zechariah, in its existing form, consists of 
three principal parts, chaps. i.-viii., chaps. ix.-xi, 
chaps. xii.-xiv. I. The first of these divisions is 
allowed by all critics to be the genuine work of 
Zechariah the son of Iddo. It consists, first, of a 
short introduction or preface, in which the prophet 
announces his commission; then of a series of 
visions, descriptive of all those hopes and anticip- 
ations of which the building of the Temple was 
the pledge and sure foundation; and finally of a 
discourse, delivered two years later, in reply to 
questions respecting the observance of certam 
established fasts. 1. The short introductory oracle 
(chap. i. 1-8) is a warning voice from the past. 
and manifestly rests upon the former warnings of 
Haggai. 2. Ina dream of the night there pased 
before the eyes of the prophet a series of visions 
(chap. i. 7-vi. 15). These visions are obscure, and 
accordingly the prophet asks their meaning. The 
interpretation is given by an angel who knows the 
mind and will of Jehovah. (1.) In the first visioo 
(chap. i. 7-15) the prophet sees, in & valley of 
myrtles, a rider upon a roan horse, accompanied by 
others who, having been seut forth to the four 
quarters of the earth, had returned with the tidings 
that the whole earth was at rest (with reference to 
Hagg. ii. 20). Hereupon the angel asks how loog 
this state of things shall last, and is assured that 
the indifference of the heathen shall cease, and that 
the Temple shall be built in Jerusslem. (2.) 
The second vision (chap. ii. 1-17, A. V, i, 18, 
13) explains how the promise of the first is to be 
fulfilled. The old prophets, in foretelling the bap- 
piness and glory of the times which should 5 : 
the Captivity in Babylon, had made & great part 0 


gees 

higher tribunal, and solemnly acquitted, he 
charges of the Satan or Adversary. si 
with the forms still usual in a0 ol ope 
(4.) The last vision (iv.) supposes tO be re 
tion to the building of the Temple 8 nee 
moved. This sees the completion af 

The two next visions (v. 1-11) sign ten ane 
land, in which the sanctaary "™ 5) Fi ist, 
shall be purged of all its pollutions. (9), 
the curse is reco ed against wi van tit 
whole land, v. 3. (6) Next, the un soy tbe 
whether in the form of idolatry : al 
abomination, shall be utterly pee sort # 
now the night is waving fast, an ae 
about to dawn. Chariots and ance 
ing from between two brazen moun 
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like those in the first vision ; and these receive their 
several commands and are sent forth to execute the 
will of Jehovah in the four quarters of the earth. 
Thus, then, the cycle of visions is completed. 
‘Scene after scene is unrolled till the whole glow- 
ing picture is presented to the eye. All enemies 
crushed ; the land repeopled and Jerusalem girt as 
with a wall of fire; the temple rebuilt, more truly 
‘splendid than of old, because more abundantly filled 
with a Divine Presence; the leaders of the people 
‘assured in the most signal manner of the Divine 
protection; all wickedness solemnly sentenced, and 
the land for ever purged of it ;—such is the magni- 
ficent panorama of hope which the prophet displays 
to his countrymen, Immediately on these visions 
there follows a symbolical act. Three Israelites 
had just returned from Babylon, bringing with 
them rich gifts to Jerusalem, apparently as contrib- 
utions to the Temple, and had been received in 
the house of Josiah the son of Zephaniah, Thither 
the Prophet 1s commanded to go—whether still in 
a dream or not, is not very clear—and to employ 
the silver and gold of their offerings for the service 
of Jehovah. He is to make of them two crowns, 
and to place these on the head of Joshua the high- 
‘priest—a sign that in the Messiah who should 
build the Temple, the kingly and priestly offices 
‘should be united. 3. From this time, for a space 
-of nearly two years, the Prophet’s voice was silent, 
or his words have not been recorded. But in the 
fourth year of King Darius, in the fourth day of 
the ninth month, there came a deputation of Jews 
to his Temple, anxious to know whether the fast- 
days which had been instituted during the seventy 
years’ Captivity were still to be observed. It is 
remarkable that this question should have been ad- 
dressed to priests and prophets conjointly in the 
Temple. This close alliance between two classes 
hitherto so separate, and often so antagonistic, was 
one of the most hopeful circumstances of the times. 
Still Zechariah, as chief of the prophets, has the 
decision of this question. In language worthy of 
his position and his office, language which reminds 
us of one of the most striking passages of his great 
predecessor (Is. lviii. 5-7), he lays down the same 
principle that God loves mercy rather than fasting, 
and truth and righteousness rather than sackcloth 
and a sad countenance. Again he foretells, but 
not now io vision, the glorious times that are near 
_ at hand when Jehovah shall dwell in the midst of 
them, and Jerusalem be called a city of truth (viii. 
1-15). Again, he declares that “ truth and peace” 
{vers, 16, 19) are the bulwarks of national pros- 
perity. And he announces, in obedience to the 
command of Jehovah, not only that the fasts are 
abolished, but that the days of mourning shall 
henceforth be days of joy, the fasts be counted for 
festivals, His prophecy concludes with a predic- 
‘tion that Jerusalem shall be the centre of religious 
worship to all nations of the’ earth (viii, 16-23).— 
JI. The remainder of the Book consists of two sec- 
tions of about equal length, ix.-xi. and xii.-xiv., 
each of which has an inscription, 1. In the first 
section he threatens Damascus and the sea-coast of 
Palestine with misfortune ; but declares that Jeru- 
salem shall be protected. The Jews who are still 
in captivity shall return to their land. The land 
‘too shall be fruitful as of old (comp. viii. 12). The 


Teraphim and the false prophets may indeed have | well as subject between 
spoken Jies, but upon these will the Lord execute | ters. And he was the 
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His people and bring back both Judah and Ephraim 
from their captivity. The possession of Gilead and 
Lebanon is again promised, as the special portion of 
Ephraim; and both Egypt and Assyria shall be 
broken and humbled. ‘The prophecy now takes a 
sudden turn. An enemy is seen approaching from 
the north, who having forced the narrow passes of 
Lebanon, the great bulwark of the northern frontier, 
carries desolation into the country beyond. Here- 
upon the prophet receives a commission from God 
to feed his flock, which God himself will no more 
feed because of their divisions, The prophet under- 
takes the office, and cuts off several evil shepherds 
whom his soul abhors; but observes at the same 
time that the flock will not be obedient. Hence he 
throws up his office. 2. The Second Section xii.- 
xiv., is entitled “The burden of the word of Je- 
hovah for Israel.” But Jsrael is here used of the 
nation at large, not of Israel as distinct from Judah. 
Indeed, the prophecy which follows, concerns Judah 
and Jerusalem. In this the prophet beholds the 
near approach of troublous times, when Jerusalem 
should be hard pressed by enemies. But in that 
day Jehovah shall come to save them, and all the 
nations which gather themselves against Jerusalem 
shall be destroyed. At the same time the deliver- 
ance shall not be from outward enemies alone. 
God will pour out upon them a spirit of grace and 
supplications. Then follows a short apostrophe to 
the sword of the enemy to turn against the shep- 
herds of the people; and a further announcement 
of searching and purifying judgments, which, how- 
ever, it must be acknowledged, is somewhat abrupt. 
Ewald’s suggestion that the passage xiii. 7-9, is 
here out of place, and should be transposed to the 
end of chap. xi. is certainly ingenious, and does not 
seem improbable. The prophecy closes with a 
grand and stirring picture. All nations are ga- 
thered together against Jerusalem; and seem 
already sure of their prey. Half of their cruel 
work has been accomplished, when Jehovah Him- 
self appears on behalf of His people. He goes forth 
to war against the adversaries of His people. He 
establishes His kingdom over all the earth, All 
nations that are still left, shall come up to Jeru- 
salem, as the great centre of religious worship, and 
the city from that day forward shall be a holy 
city. Such is, briefly, an outline of the second 
portion of that book which is commonly known as 
the Prophecy of Zechariah, The next point, then, 
for our consideration is this,—Is the book in its 
present form the work of one and the same pro- 
phet, Zechariah the son of Iddo, who lived after 
the Babylonish exile ?<-Jntegrity.—Mede was the’ 
first to call this in question. The probability that 
the later chapters from the 9th to the 14th were 
by some other prophet, seems first to have been 
suggested to him by the citation in St. Matthew. 
He says (Epist. xxxi.), “It may seem the Evan- 
gelist would inform us that those latter chapters 
ascribed to Zachary (namely, 9th, 10th, 11th, &c.), 
are indeed the prophecies of Jeremy; and that the 
Jews had not rightly attributed them.” He rests 
his opinion, partly on the authority of St. Mat- 
thew, and partly on the contents of the later chap- 
ters, which he considers require a date earlier than 
the exile. Archbishop Newcome went further. 
He insisted on the great dissimilarity of style as 
the earlier and later chap~ 
first who advocated the 


judgment, end then He will look with favour uoon | theory, that the last six chapters of Z 
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from Zechariah.” Eusebius is of opinion that the 
passage thus quoted stood originally in the prophecy 
of Jeremiah, but was either erased subsequently br 
the malice of the Jews; or that the name of 
Zechariah was substituted for that of Jeremiah 
through the carelessness of copyists. Augustine 
testifies that the most ancient Greek copies had Jere 
miah, and thinks that the mistake was originally 
St. Matthew’s, Some later writers accounted for 
the non-nppearance of the passage in Jeremiah, by 
the confusion in the Greek MSS. of his prophecies— 
a confusion, however, it may be remarked, which is 
not confined to the Greek, but which is found no 
less in our present Hebrew tert. Others ogauin 
suggest that in the Greek autograph of Matther, 
ZP1OT may have been written, and that copyists 
may have taken this for IPIOT. But there is no 
evidence that abbreviations of this kind were in use 
so early. Epiphanius and some of the Greek Fathers 
seem to have read éy rors mpophross. And the 
most ancient copy of the Latin Version of the Gor 
pels omits the name of Jeremiah, and hes merely 
dictum est per Prophetam. \t has Leen conjecture 
that this represents the original Greek reading, aod 
that some early annotator wrote "Tepeulov on the 
margin, whence it crept into the text. The choice 
lies between this and a slip of memory on the part 
of the Evangelist, if we admit the integrity of our 
present Book of Zechariah. At the same time It 
must be borne in mind that the passage 28 
in St. Matthew does not represent exactly either 
the Hebrew text of Zechariah or the version of the 
LXX.—. Son of Meshelemiah, or Shelemiah, 4 
Korhite, and keeper of the north gate of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation (1 Chr. ix. 21),=3, One 
of the sons of Jehiel (1 Chr. ix. 37).oe8. A Lenite 
of the second order in the i i aoe us 
by David, appointed to play “with pS 
Sanath us na Chr. xv. 18, 20).—5. One hs 
princes of Judah in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 r. 
xvii. 7).—-8. Son of the high-priest Jehoiada, 1 
the reign of Joash king of Judah (2 Chr. ae 
20), and therefore the king’s cousin. A a 
death of Jehoinda Zechariah probably soccecded to 
his office, and in attempting to check the 
in favour of idolatry which immediately follow 
he fell a victim to a conspiracy formed a, 
him by the king, and was stoned in nee 
of the Temple. The meme et crema 
deed lasted long in Jewish traci’ 
evident hold which the story had ae me 
the minds of the people renders it proba i. 
“Zacharias son of Barachias,” who was 433) 
between the Temple and the altar (Matt. x51!) ¥/ 
is the same with Zechariah the son 0 


are the work of two distinct prophets. His words 
are: “The eight first chapters appear by the 
introductory parts to be the prophecies of Zecha- 
yiah, stand in connexion with each other, are per- 
tinent to the time when they were delivered, are 
uniform in; style and manner, and constitute a 
regular whole, But the six last chapters are not 
expressly assigned to Zechariah; are unconnected 
with those which precede; the three first of them 
are unsuitable in many parts to the time when 
Zechariah lived; all of them have a more adorned 
and poetical turn of composition than the eight 
first chapters; and they manifestly break the unity 
of the prophetical book.” “1 conclude,” he con- 
tinues, “from internal marks in chaps. ix., x., xi., 
that these three chapters were written much earlier 
than the time of Jeremiah and before the captivity 
of the tribes... . The xiith, xiiith, and xivth 
chapters form a distinct prophecy, and were 
written after the death of Josinh; but. whether 
before or after the Captivity, and by what pro- 
phets, is uncertain.” A large number of critics 
have followed Mede and Archbishop Newcome in 
denying the later date of the last six chapters of the 
Book. Rosenmiiller argues that chaps. ix.-xiv. are s0 
alike in style, that they must have been written by 
one author. From the allusion to the earthquake 
(xiv. 5,comp. Am. i. 1), he thinks the author must 
have lived in the reign of Uzziah. Davidson supposes 
him to have been the Zechariah mentioned Is. viii. 
2. Kichhorn is of opinion that chaps, ix.-xiv. are 
the work of a /ater prophet who flourished in the 
time of Alexander. Others, as Bertholdt, Gesenius, 
Knobel, Maurer, Bunsen, and Ewald, think that 
chaps. ix.—-xi. (to which Ewald adds xiii. 7-9) are a 
distinct prophecy from chaps. xii.—xiv., and separ- 
ated from them by a considerable interval of time. 
Most of them conjecture that the author was the 
Zechariah mentioned Is. viii. 2. There is the same 
general agreement among the last-named critics as 
to the date of the section xii—xiv. They all assign 
it to a period immediately previous to the Baby- 
lonish Captivity. Bunsen identifies him with 
Urijah the son of Shemaiah of Kirjath-jearim (Jer. 
xxvi, 20-23). According to this hypothesis we 
have the works of three different prophets collected 
into one book, and passing under one name:—l. 
Chapters ix.-xi., the book of Zechariah I., a con- 
temporary of Isaiah, under Ahaz, about 736.— 
2. Chapters xii—xiv., author unknown (or perhaps 
Urijah, a contemporary of Jeremiah), about 607 or 
606. 3. Chapters i.-viii., the work of the son (or 
grandson) of Iddo, Haggni’s contemporary, about 
520-518. We have then two distinct theories 
before us, The one merely affirms that the six . his father erer* 
last chapters of our present book are not from the | and that the name of Barachias a i verter 000 
same author as the first eight. The other carries | into the text from 4 marginal aie ah the prt 
the dismemberment of the book still further, and | fusing this Zechariah either with arith ano! 
maintains that the six lust chapters are the work of | phet, who was the son of Beech, viii 2) 
two distinct authors who lived at two distinct periods | Zechariah the son of Jeberechiah ( : sah (2 Chr. 
of Jewish history. The arguments both for and A Kohathite Levite in the reign of Jos of Pharosh 
against the genuineness of the later chapters are set xxxiv. 12).—8, The leader of the ei Son of 
forth fully in the larger Dictionary, to which we | who returned with Ezra (Ezr. vm. a hiels of the 
must refer the reader.—With regard to the quotation | Bebni (Ezr. viii, 11).—10. One of nee at the 
in St. Matthew, there seems no good reason for set- people whom Ezra summoned in ood at Ez’ 
ting aside the received reading. Jerome observes, “1 | river Ahava (Ezr. viii. 16). He § to the peor 
read a short time since, in a Hebrew volume, which | left hand when he expounded the ir Wy of EA 
a Hebrew of the sect of the Nazarenes presented to | (Neh. viii. 4),—11, One of ie vit 
me, &N apocryphal book of Jeremiah, in which I | who had married a foreign wife a! aie oe Ui 
found the passage word for word. But still I am Ezr, x. 26).--12. Ancestor 0 A vot of Pere? 
rather inclined to think that the quotation is made | Neh. xi. 4).=013, A Shilonite, descendan 


































ZEDAD 


(Neh. xi. 5),<-14, A priest, son of Pashur (Neh. 
xi, 12).<-15. The representative of the priestly 
family of Iddo in the, days of Joiakim the son of 
Jeshua (Neh. xii. 16). Possibly the same as Zecha- 
riah the prophet the son of Iddo.——16, One of the 
priests, son of Jonathan, who blew with the trum- 
ts at the dedication of the city wall by Ezra and 
Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 35, 41).—-17. A chief of the 
Reubenites at the time of the captivity by Tiglath- 
Pileser (1 Chr. v. 7).—-18. One of the priests who 
accompanied the ark from the house of Obed-edom 
(1 Chr. xv, 24).—19. Son of Isshiah, or Jesiah, a 
Kohathite Levite descended from Uzziel (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 25).—20. Fourth son of Hosah of the children 
of Merari (1 Chr. xxvi. 11).—-21. A Muanassite 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 21).—22. The father of Jahaziel (2 
Chr, xx. 14).—-28. One of the sons of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chr. xxi, 2).—=-24. A prophet in the reigu of 
Uzzinh, who appears to have acted as the king’s 
counsellor, but of whom nothing is known (2 Chr. 
xxvi. 5).——25, The father of Abijah, or Abi, Heze- 
_kiah’s mother (2 Chr. xxix. 1).—26. One of the 
family of Asaph in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. 
xxix. 13),—27. One of the rulers of the Temple in 
the reign of Josiah (2 Chr. xxxv. 8).——-28. ‘The son 
of Jeberechiah, who was taken by the prophet Isaiah 
as one of the * faithful witnesses to record,” when 
he wrote concerning Maher-shalal-hash-baz (Is. viii. 
2). He may have been the Levite of the same 
name, who in the reign of Hezekiah asssisted in 
the purification of the Temple (2 Chr. xxix. 13). 
Another conjecture is that he is the same as Zecha- 
rinh the father of Abijah, the queen of Abaz. 
Zedad’. One of the landmarks on the north 
border of the land of Israel, as promised by Moses 
(Num. xxxiv. 8) and as restored by Ezekiel (xlvii. 
15). A place named Siidiid exists to the cast of 
the northern extremity of the chain of Antilibanus, 
about 50 miles E.N.E. of Baalbec, and 35 S.S.E. 
of Hums. It is possible that this may ultimately 
turn out to be identical with Zedad. 
Zedechi'as. ZepEKIAU king of Judah (1 Esd. 
i, 46). : 
” gedeki'ah, 1. The last king of Judah and 
Jerusalem. He was the son of Josiah by his wile 
Hamutal, and therefore own brother to Jehoahaz 
(2 K. xxiv. 18; comp. xsiii. 31). His original 
name had been MarTaNrau, which was changed to 
Zedekiah by Nebuchadnezzar, when he carried off 
his nephew Jehoiachim to Babylon, and left him on 
the throne of Jerusalem. Zedekiah was but twenty- 
one years old when he was thus placed in charge of 
an impoverished kingdom, and a city which, though 
still strong in its natural and artificial impregna- 
bility, was bereft of wellnigh all its defenders. 
His history is contained in a short sketch of the 
events of his reign given in 2 K. xxiv. 17-xxv. 7, 
and with some trifling variations, in Jer. xxxix. 1-7, 
lii, 1-11, together with the still shorter summary 
in 2 Chr. xxxvi, 10, &c.; and also in Jer. xxi. 
xxiv. xxvii, xxviii, xxix. xxii, xxiii, xxxiv. xxxvil, 
xxxviii. and Ez. xvi, 11-21. To these it is indis- 
pensable to add the narrative of Josephus (Ant. x. 
7, 1-8, §2). From these it is évideut that Zedekiah 
was a man not so much bad at heart as weak in 
will, It is evident from Jer. xxvii. and xxviii. that 
the earlier portion of Zedekiah’s reign was roarked 
by an agitation throughout the whole of Syria 
against the Babylonian yoke. Jerusalem seems to 
have taken the lead, since in the fourth year of 


Zedekiah’s reign we find ambassadors from all the ; the Temple was enterel by a hostile force. 
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neighbouring kingdoms—T'yre, Sidon, Edom, and 
Moab—at his court, to consult as to the steps to be 
taken. ‘This happened either during the king’s 
absence or immediately after his return from Baby- 
lon, whither he went on some errand, the nature of 
which is not named, but which may have been an 
attempt to blind the eyes of Nebuchadnezzar to his 
contemplated revolt (Jer. li. 59). The first act of 
overt rebellion of which any record survives was 
the formation of an alliance with Egypt, of itself 
equivalent to a declaration of enmity with Babylon. 
As a natural consequence it brought on Jerusalem 
an immediate invasion of the Chaldeans. The men- 
tion of this event in the Bible, though sure, is ex- 
tremely slight, and occurs only in Jer, xxxvii. 5-11, 
xxxiv, 21, and Ez. xvii, 15-20 ; but Josephus (x. 7, 
§3) relates it more fully, and gives the date of’ its 
occurrence, namely the eighth year of Zedekiah. 
It appears that Nebuchadnezzar, being made aware 
of Zedekiah’s defection, either by the non-payment 
of the tribute or by other means, at once sent an 
army to ravage Judaea, This was done, and the 
whole country reduced, except Jerusalem and two 
strong places in the western plain, Lachish and 
Azekah, which still held out (Jer. xxxiv. 7). 
—In the mean time Pharaoh had moved to the 
assistance of his ally. On hearing of his approach 
the Chaldeans at once raised the siege and advanced to 
meet him, ‘The nobles seized the moment of respite 
to reassert their power over the king. How long 
the Babylonians were absent from Jerusalem we 
are not told, All we certainly know is that on the 
tenth day of the tenth month of Zedekiah’s ninth 
sear the Chaldeans were again before the walls 
(Jer. lii, 4). From this time forward the siege 
progressed slowly but surely to its consummation, 
with the accompaniment of both famine and pesti- 
lence (Joseph.), Zedekiah again interfered to pre- 
serve the life of Jeremiah trom the vengeance of 
the princes (xxxviii, 7-13), and then occurred the 
interview between the king and the prophet, which 
affords so good a clue to the condition of abject de- 
pendence into which a lone course of opposition had 
brought the weak-minded monarch. While the 
king was hesitating the end was rapidly coming 
nearer, The city was indeed reduced to the last 
extremity, ‘The fire of the besiegers had through- 
out been very destructive (Joseph.), but it was 
now aided by a severe famine. The bread had tor 
long been consumed (Jer. xxxviii, 9), and all the 
terrible expedients had been tried to which the 
wretched inhabitants of a besieged town are forced 
to resort in such cases, At last, after sixteen 
drend{ul months, the catastrophe arrived. It was 
on the ninth day of the fourth month, about the 
middle of July, at midnight, as Josephus with care- 
ful minuteness informs us, that the breach in those 
stout and venerable walls was effected, ‘The moon, 
nine days old, had gone down below the hills which 
form the western edge of the basin of Jerusalem, 
or was at any rate too low to illuminate the utter 
darkness which reigns in the narrow lanes of an 
eastern town, where the inhabitants retire early to 
rest, and where there are but few windows to emit 
light from the interior of the houses, The wretched 
remnants of the army, starved and exhausted, had 
left the walls, and there was nothing to oppose the 
entrance of the Chaldeans. Passing in through the 
breach, they made their way, as their custom was, 


to the centre of the city, and for the first a 
e 
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Zeeb and Oreb were slain, probably in crossing the 
Jordan at a ford further down the river. Zeeb, 
the wolf, was brought to bay in a winepress which 
in later times bore his name—the ‘ winepress of 
Zeeb.” 

Ze'lah, One of the cities in the allotment of 
Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 28). Its place in the list is 
between Taralah and ha-Eleph. None of these 
places have, however, been yet discovered. The 


alarm quickly spread through the sleeping city, 
and Zedekiah, collecting his wives and children 
(Joseph.), and surrounding himself with the few 
soldiers who had survived the accidents of the 
siege, made his way out of the city at the opposite 
end to that at which the Assyrians had entered, by 
a street which ran betaveen two walls, and issued 
at a gate above the royal gardens and the Fountain 
of Siloam. ‘Thence he took the road towards the 

interest of Zelah resides in the fact that it con- 


Jordan. On the way they were met and recognised 
by some of the Jews who had formerly deserted to | tained the family tomb of Kish the father of Soul 
2 Sam. xxi. 14.) 


the Chaldeans. By them the intelligence was com- ( : 
municated, and, as soon as the dawn of day per- Zel'ek. An Ammonite, one of David's guard (2 
Sam. xxiii. 37 3 1 Chr. xi. 39). 


mitted it, swift pursuit was made. The king’s 
party were overtaken near Jericho, when just Zeloph’ehad. Son of Hepher, son of Gilead, 
son of Machir, son of Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 3). 


within sight of the river. A few of the people 
only remained round the person of the king. The| He was apparently the second son of his father 
Hepher (1 Chr. vii, 15). Zelophehad came out of 


rest fled in all directions, so that he was easily ms i 
taken. Nebuchadnezzar was then at Riblah, at Egypt with Moses, but died in the wilderness, as did 
the whole of that generation (Num, siv. 39, 11" 


the upper end of the valley of Lebanon, some 35 I : ineiae 
miles beyond Baalbec, and therefore about ten days’ | 3). On his death without male heirs, his hve 
daughters, just after the second numbering in the 


journey from Jerusalem. Thither Zedekiah and M 
his sons were despatched. Nebuchadnezzar, with a| wilderness, came before Moses and Eleazar to claim 
refinement of cruelty characteristic of those cruel | the inheritance of their father in the tribe of 
times, ordered his sons to be killed before him, and | Manasseh. The claim was admitted by Divine 
lastly his own eyes to be thrust out. He was then | direction (Num. xxvi, 33, xxvn. 1-11). , 
loaded with brazen fetters, and at a later period Zelo’'tes. The epithet given to the Apostle 
taken to Babylon, where he died.—2. Son of Che- Simon to distinguish him from Simon Peter (Lube 
naanah, a prophet at the court of Ahab, head, or, | Vi. 15) [CANAANITE ; SIMON 5. 
if not head, virtual leader of the college. He ap- Zel gah. A place named once only Say . 
pears but once, viz., as spokesman when the pro- 2°,,as on the boundary of Benjamin, close i velsh 
phets are consulted by Ahab on the result of his|sepulchre, No acceptable eriaiey ane ; a 
proposed expedition to Ramoth-Gilead (1 K, xxii. ; | has been proposed. It is usually oe Lage 
® Chr. xviii.). Zedekinh had prepared himself for tical with Zelah, the home of Kish an ae 
the interview with a pair of iron horns after the that again with Beit-jala. Bat this is not ’ 
symbolic custom of the prophets (comp. Jer, xiii, | at any rate there is nothing to support It. sllotmest 
xix.), the horns of the reem, or buffalo, which was Zemara'im. One of the towns of the . a 
the recognised emblem of the tribe of Ephraim | of Benjamin (Josh. xviii. 22). It 1s arane 
(Deut. xxxiii. 17), With these, in the interval before | tween Beth-ha-Arabah and Bethel, ret in the 
Micaiah’s arrival, he illustrated the manner in| We should expect to find Zemaraim either i 
which Ahab should drive the Syrians before him. valley or in some position on its western wi 
between if and Bethel. In the former ca @ 


When Micainh appeared and had delivered his pro- oe a 
phecy, Zedekiah sprang forward and struck him a| of the name may remap in rahi nage 
blow on the face, accompanying it by a taunting es-Siimrah, about 4 miles north o ot tal, 
sneer. For this he is threatened by Micaiah in latter case Zemaraim may be connec ae bea 
with Mount Zemaraim, which must have 


terms which are hardly intelligible to us, but 0 MA ! ‘a 
which evidently allude to some personal danger to | in the highland district. In either event a a 


Zedekiah. Josephus relates that after Micaiah had | may have derived its name from the ancien 
spoken, Zedekiah again came forward, and de-| of the Zemarim or Zemarites. ve mention 
nounced him as false on the ground that his pro-| _ Zemara im, Mount. An eminence i Mount 
phecy contradicted the prediction of Elijah, that| in 2 Chr. aii, 4 only. It veral dist 
Mhat’s blood should be licked up by dogs in the | !phraim,” that is to say Vitae ee. It appens 
field of Naboth of Jezreel; and as a further proof of the highlands of that great By is neagert 
that he was an impostor, he struck him, daring have been close to the scene i ch again may Pe 
him to do what Iddo, in somewhat similar circum- mentioned in the narrative, ¥ a A E vhrsim 
stances, had done to Jeroboam—viz., wither his inferred to have been south of Be is dent al 
hand. As to the question of what Zedekiah and | (ver. 19). Whether Mount oe mee 

his followers were, whether prophets of Jehovah or | with, or related to, the gave not be asce 
of some false deity, it seems hardly possible to enter- ae dal in the preceding article, 

tain any doubt.—8. The son of Maaseiah, a false | tained. vee tribes WH» 
prophet in Babylon (Jer. xxix. 21, 22). He was Zem'arite, the. One of the Hamite ts 
denounced in the letter of Jeremiah for having, | in the genealogical table of Gen. x ( . 

with Ahab theson of Kolaiah, buoyed up the people 1 Chron. i. (ver. 16), are represen 
with false hopes, and for profane and flagitious 


Canaan.” Nothing is certainly known 9 
conduct. Their names were to become a byword, tribe. The old interpreters (Jerusalem cae 
and their terrible fate a warning.—4. The son of 


Arabic Version, &.) place them st Be de at 
Hananiah, one of the princes of Judah in the time a 
of Jeremiah (Jer, xxxvi. 12). 

Zeeb. One of the two “ princes” of Midian in 


the great invasion of Israel. He is always named 
with OnEB (Judg. vii, 25, viii. 3; Ps. Ixxxiii. 11). 









































Swnra (the Simyra of the classical ger 
which name is mentioned by Shaw # at of Sy 
site of ruins near Arka, on the west coast Freeh 
10 or 11 miles above Tripoli. On the new 





ZEMIRA 
map of the Lebanon it appears as Kobbet oum 
Shoumra, and lies between Arka and the Mediter- 


ranean. Beyond, however, the resemblance in the 
names, and the proximity of Ruad and Arka, there 
is nothing to prove that Sumra or Shoumra have 
any connexion with the Tsemarites of the ancient 
records. 


Zem‘ira. One of the sons of Becher the son of 


Benjamin (1 Chr. vii. 8). 

Zenan’. 
Judah, situated in the district of the Shefélah 
(Josh. xv. 37). It is probably identical with 
ZAANAN. Schwarz (103) proposes to identify it 
with “the village Zan-abra, situated 24 English 
miles S.E. of Mareshah.” By this he doubtless in- 
tends the place which in the lists of Robinson is 
called es-Sendbirah. But this identification is more 
than doubtful. 

Ze'nas, a believer, and, as may be inferred from 
the context, a preacher of the Gospel, who is men- 
tioned in ‘Tit. iii, 13 in connexion with Apollos. 
He is further described as “the lawyer.” It is 
impossible to determine whether Zenas was a Roman 
jurisconsult or a Jewish doctor. Grotius thinks 
that he was a Greek who had studied Roman law, 
The N.T. usage of vouixds leads rather to the 
other inference. 

Zephani'ah. 1. The pedigree of Zephaniah, ch. 
j. 1, is traced to his fourth ancestor, Hezekiah: sup- 
posed by Aben Ezra to be the celebrated king of that 
name, Analysis. Chap. i. The utter desolation of 
Judaea is predicted as a judgment for idolatry, and 
neglect of the Lord, the luxury of the princes, and the 
violence and deceit of their dependents (3-9). The 
prosperity, security, and insolence of the people is 
contrasted with the horrors of the day of wrath 
(10-18). Ch, ii., a call to repentance (1-3), with 
prediction of’ the ruin of the cities of the Philistines, 
and the restoration of the house of Judah after the 
visitation (4-7). Other enemies of Judah, Moab, 
Ammon, are threatened with perpetual destruction 
(8-15). Ch. iii. The prophet addresses Jerusalem, 
which he reproves sharply for vice and disobedience 
(1-7). ‘He then concludes with a series of promises 
(8-20). ‘The chief characteristics of this book are 
the unity and harmony 
grace, energy, and dignity of its style, and the 
rapid and effective alternations of threats and pro- 
mises. ‘The general tone of the last portion is 
Messianic, but without any specific reference to the 
Person of our Lord. ‘The date of the book is given 
in the inscription; viz. the reign of Josiah, from 
642 to 611 .c. It is most probable, moreover, 
that the prophecy was delivered before the 18th 
year of Josiah.—2. A Kohathite Levite, ancestor 
of Samuel and Heman (1 Chr. vi. 36 [21]).—8. The 
son of Maaseinh (Jer. xxi. 1), and sagan or second 
priest in the reign of Zedekinh. He succeeded Je- 
hoiada (Jer. xxix. 25, 26), and was probably a ruler 
of the Temple, whose office it was among others to 
punish pretenders to the gift of prophecy. In this 
capacity he was appealed to by Shemaiah the Ne- 
helamite to punish Jeremiah (Jer. xxix. 29). Twice 
was he sent from Zedekiah to inquire of Jeremiah 
the issue of the siege of the city by the Chaldeans 
(Jer. xxi. re and to implore him to intercede for 
the people (Jer. xxxvii, 3). On the capture of Je- 
rusalem he was taken and slain at Riblah (Jer. lii. 
24, 27; 2K. xxv. 18, 21).——4 Father of Josiah 2 
‘Zech. vi. 10), and of Hen, according to the read- 
ing of the received text of Zech. vi. 14. 


One of the towns in the allotment of 


xxxvi. 11), and one of the 
of the Edomites (ver. 15). 
called ZEPHI. 


Gad, descended from 
xxvi. 15). 


scendants were called 


xxvii. 8, 11).==2. 
called ZOUAR in Gen. xivi. 10.—8. A Gershonite 


of the composition, the ( 
invader of Judah, defeated by Asa. 
the name is identical with the Hebrew proper name 
above. 
tian USARKEN, possibly pronounced USARCHEN, 
a name almost certainly ot Semitic origin. 
war between Asa and Zerah appears to have taken 
place soon after the 10th, and 
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Zephath’. The earlier name (Judg. i. 17 ) of'a 
Canaanite town, which after its capture and de- 
struction was called by the Israelites HORMAH. 
‘Two identifications have been proposed for Zephath : 
that of Dr. Robinson with the well-known Pass. 
es-Sufa, by which the ascent is made from the bor- 
ders of the Arabah to the higher level of the ‘‘South 
country,” and that of Mr. Rowlands with Sebdta, 
2} hours beyond Khalasa, on the road to Suez, and 
} of an hour north of Roheébeh ov Ruheibeh. On the 
‘dentificntion of Mr. Rowlands some doubt is thrown 
by the want of certainty as to the name. 

Ze'phathah, the Valley of. The spot in which 
Asa joined battle with Zerah the Ethiopian (2 Chr. 
xiv. 10 only). It was “ at ” oy rather ‘* belonging 
to’? Mareshah. ‘This would seem to exclude the 
possibility of its being, as suggested by Dr. Robinson, 
at Tell es-Safieh, which is not less than 8 miles from 
Marash, the modern representative of Mareshah. 

Ze'phi, 1 Chr. i. 36. [Zepuo. ] | 

Ze'pho. A son of Eliphaz. son of Esau (Gen. 
“ dukes,” or phylarchs, 

In 1 Chr. i. 36 he is 


Zeph'on, ZIPH10N the son of Gad (Num. xxvi. 
15), and ancestor of the family of the ZEPHONITES. 
Zeph'onites, the. A branch of the tribe of 
Zephon or Ziphion (Num. 


Zer, One of the fortified towns of the allotment 


of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 35 only), probably in the 
neighbourhood of the S.W. side of the Lake of Gen- 


nesareth ; but no similar name appears to have been 


yet discovered in the neighbourhoed of Tiberias. 


Ze'rah. A son of Reuel son of Esau (Gen. XXXxvi. 
13; 1 Chr. i, 37), and one of the ‘ dukes,” or phy- 
larchs, of the Edomites (Gen. xxxvi. 17). 

Ze'rah, less properly, ZARAH. Twin son with 


his elder brother Pharez of Judah and Tamar (Gen. 


6; Matt. i. 3). His de- 
Zarhites, Ezrahites, and 
Izrahites (Num. xxvi. 20; 1 K. iv. 31; 1 Chr. 
Son of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 24), 


xxxviii, 303; 1 Chr. ii. 


Levite, son of Iddo or Adaiah (1 Chr. vi. 21, 41 
Heb, vi. 26]).<4. The Ethiopian or Cushite, an 
1, In its form 


It has been supposed to represent the Egyp- 
2. The 


shortly before the 
probably late in the 14th. It 
therefore occurred in about the same year of 
Usarken II., fomth king of the xxiind dynasty, 
who began to reign about the same time as the 
king of Judah. Asa’s reign, as far as the 14th year 
inclusive, was B.C. cir. 953-940, or, if Manasseh’s 
reign be reckoned of 35 years, 933-920. 3. The 
first ten years of Asa’s reign were undisturbed by 
war. Then Asa took counsel with his subjects, and 
walled and fortified the cities of Judah. He also 
maintained an army of 580,000 men, 300,000 
spearmen of Judah, and 280,000 archers of Ben- 
jamin (2 Chr. xiv. 1-8). At length, probably in 
the 14th year of Asa, the anticipated danger came. 
Zerah, the Ethiopian, with a mighty army of a mil- 
lion, invaded the kingdom, and advanced unopposed 
in the field as far as Mareshah. The invading army 
had swarmed across the border and devoured the 


15th, year of Asa, 
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Philistine fields before Asa could march to meet it. 
“In the Valley of Zephathah at Mareshah,” the two 
armies met. We cannot perfectly determine the 
site of the battle. From the prayer of Asa we may 
judge that, when he came upon the invading army, 
he saw its hugeness, and so that, as he descended 
through a valley, it lay spread out beneath him. 
The Egyptian monuments enable us to picture the 
general dixposition of Zerah’s army. The chariots 
formed the first corps in a single or double line ; 
behind them, massed in phatanxes, were heavy- 
armed troops; probably on the flanks stood archers 
and horsemen in lighter formations. No doubt the 
Ethiopian, confident in his numbers, disdained to 
attack the Hebrews or clear the heights, but waited 
in the broad valley, or the plain. Asa’s prayer 
before the battle is full of the noble faith of the age 
of the Judges. 
and with horses made unmanageable by flights of 
narrows, Must shave been forced back upon the 
cumbrous host behind. “So the Lonp smote the 
Ethiopians before Asa, and before Judah ; and the 
Ethiopians fled. And Asa and the people that 
(were] with him pursued them unto Gerar: and 
for “for ”] the Ethiopians were overthrown, that 
they could not recover themselves.” So complete 
was the overthrow, that the Hebrews could capture 
and spoil the cities around Gerah, which must have 
been in alliance with Zerah. The after years of Asa 
were troubled with wars (ver, 9); but they were 
with Baasha (1 K.xv. 16, 32). Zerah and his people 
had been too signally crushed to attack him again. 
4, The identitication of Zerah has occasioned some 
difference of opinion, He has been thought to have 
been a Cushite of Arabia, or a Cushite of Ethiopia 
above Egypt. But lately it has been supposed that 
Zerah is the Hebrew name of Usarken I., second king 
of the Egyptian xxiind dynasty ; or perhaps more 
probably Usarken II., his second successor. The 
composition of the army of Zerah, of Cushim and 
Lubim (2 Chr. xvi. 8), closely resembles that of 
Shishak, of Lubim, Sukkiim, and Cushim (xii. 3): 
both armies also had chariots and horsemen (xvi. 8, 
xii, 3). The Cushim might have been of an Asiatic 
Cush, but the Lubim can only have been Africans. 
The army, therefore, must have been of a king of 
Egypt, or Ethiopia above Egypt. The uncer 
tainty is removed by our finding that the kings of 
the xxiind dvnasty employed mercenaries of the 
MASHUWASHA, a Libyan tribe, which apparently 
supplied the most important part of' their hired force. 
That the army was of an Egyptian king therefore 
cannot be doubted. As to the identification of 
Zerah with an Usarken, we speak diffidently. The 
name Usarken has been thought to be Sargon, in 
which case it is unlikely, but not impossible, that 
another Hebrew or Shemitic name should have 
been adopted to represent the Egyptian form. On 
the other hand, the kings of the xxiind dynasty 
were of a warlike family, and their sons constantly 
held military commands. It is unlikely that an 
important army would have been intrusted to any 
but a king or prince. Usarken is less remote from 
Zersh than seems at firat sight, and, according to our 
computation, Zerah might have been Usarken II., 
but according to Dr. Hincks's, Usarken I. 

Zerahi'ah. A priest, son of Uzzi, and ancestor 
of Ezra the Scribe (1 Chr. vi. 6, 51 (Heb. v. 32, 
vi. 36]; Ezr. vii. 4),—9, Father of Elihoenai of 
the sons of Pahath Moab (Ezr. viii. 4). 

Zer'ed. ‘The name of a brook or valley running 


The chariots, broken by the charge | 
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into the Dead Sea near its S.E, comer, which 
Dr, Robinson with some probability suggests as 
identical with the Wady el-Ahsy. \t lay between 
Moab and Edom, and is the. limit of the proper term 
of the Israelites’ wandering (Deut. ii. 14). Laborde, 
arguing from the distance, thinks that. the source of 
the Wady Ghiiriindel in the Arabah is the site 
The Wady el- Ahsy forms the boundary between the 
districts of Jebel and Keret. 

Zer'eda. ‘The native place, according to the 
present Hebrew text, of Jeroboam. It occurs in 
1 K. xi. 26 only. The LXX. (in the Vatican 
Codex) for Zereda substitute Sareira, In the loag 
addition to the history of Jeroboam which thee 
translators insert between 1 K, xii. 24 and 25 of 
the Hebrew text, Snreira is frequently mentioned. 
It there appears as the town which Jeroboam forti- 
fied for Solomon in Mount Ephraim ; thither he re 
pairs on his return from Egypt; there he ascembles 
the tribe of Ephraim, and there he builds a fortress. 

"he LXX. further make it the residence of Jero- 
boam at the time of the death of his child, and they 
substitute it for Tirzah three times over. 
has been supposed to be identical with ZERFDA- 
THant (2 Chr, iv. 17) and ZARTHAN or ZAR 
TANAH. But the two Inst were in the valley of 
the Jordan, while Zeredah was, according to the 
repeated statement of the LXX. on Mount Ephraim. 

Zere'dathah. Named (in 2 Chr. iv. 17 only) 
in specifying the situation of the foundries for the 
brass-work of Solomon’s Temple, In the parallel 

ge in 1K. vii. 46 ZARTHAN occupies the place 
of Zeredathah. ; : 

Zer'erath. A place named only in Judg. rv. 
29, in describing the flight of the Midiante host 
before Gideon. It is natural to presume that Za 
reruth is the same name as Zevedathah. They ; 
ajpear to have been in the Jordan valley. | 
also difficult not to suppose that Zerevath is ' : 
same place with the Sarira which the LXX. preeu 
as the equivalent of Zereda and of Tirzah. real 

Zer'esh. ‘The wife of Haman the Agagite Ea 
:. 10, 14, vi. 13). 
per'eth. go of Ashur a founder of Teka, 
w his wite Helah (1 Chr. iv. 7). 
"Tye. One ot ie sons of Jeduthun 10 the reiga 
of David (1 Chr. xxv. 3)- z ’ 

oe A a aante ancestor of Kish the father 
of Saul (1 Sam. ix. 1). 

Zer'uah. ‘The mother 

. 1K. xi. 26). : 
Santana The head of a trite of Sudih at 

: . : the Babvlonish Cap 
the time of the return from a sack pare 
tivity in the first year of Cyrus. His He scaled 
age is a little obscure, from his being alway’ ue 
the son of Shealtiel (Ezr. iii. 2, 8 ¥- 2 ae : 
i. 1,12, 14, &e.)y and appensing Os ea 
genealogies (Matt. i. 12; Luke i. a "on of PE 
1 Chr. iii. 19, he is represen as tne 1 oe 

; ; tel oF iel’s brother, a” 
dainh, Shealtiel ot Salathie: Te ty the genet 
quently as Salathiel’s nephew, Protadly and he 
jogy in 1 Chr, exhibits his true parentage, Tudab. 
succeeded. his ‘ the house O°. 
The history of Zerubbabel in the Scrip’ 
follows :—In the first year of Cyrus oe 
at Babylon, and was the recognised pn vlad “the 
. on . . es was ¢ 
in the Captivity, what in later uy Pe 
Prince of the Captivity,” oF © the ediatel availed 
the issuing of Cyrus's decree he ae - ial 
himself of it, and placed himse™ ® wit God aed 
those of his countrymen 


of Jerobeam the soo of 
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raised to go up to build the House of the Lord 
which is in Jerusalem.’ It is probable that he 
was in the king of Babylon’s service, both from his 
having, like Daniel and the three children, received 
a Chaldee name [SHESHBAZZAR], and from his re- 
ceiving from Cyrus the office of governor of Judaea. 
On arriving at Jerusalem, Zerubbabel’s first care 
was to build the altar on its old site, and to restore 
the daily sacrifice. But his great work, which he 
set about immediately, was the rebuilding of the 
Temple. In the second month of the second year 
of their return, the foundation was laid with all 
the pomp which they could command. But there 
were many hindrances and delays to be encountered 
hefore the work was finished. The Samaritans or 
Cutheans put in a claim to join with the Jews in 
rebuilding the Temple; and when Zerubbabel and 
his companions refused to admit them into partner- 
ship they tried to hinder them from building, and 
hired counsellors to frustrate their purpose. ‘They 
were successful in putting a stop to the work during 
the seven remaining years of the reign of Cyrus, 
and through the eight years of Cambyses and 
Smerdis. Nor does Zerubbabel appear quite blame- 
less for this long delay. ‘The difficulties in the way 
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king’s hand, that the king should perform his vow 
which he had vowed to rebuild Jerusalem and the 
Temple. Upon which the king gave him letters to 
nll his treasurers and governors on the other side 
the river, with grants of money and exemption 
from taxes, and sent him to rebuild Jerusalem and 
the Temple, accompanied by the families of which 
the list is given in Ezr. ii., Neh. vii.; and then 
follows, in utter confusion, the history of Zerub- 
babel as given in Scripture. Josephus has also 
another story (Ant. xi. 4, §9) which is not found 
in 1 Esdr., of Zorobabel going on an embassy to 
Darius, It only remains to notice Zerubbabel’s 
place in the genealogy of Christ. It has already 
been observed that in the genealogies Matt. i. 12, 
and Luke iii. 27, he is represented as son of Sala- 
thiel, though the Book of Chronicles tells us he was 
the son of Pedaiah, and nephew of Salathiel. It is 
of more moment to remark that, while St. Matthew 
deduces his line from Jechonias and Solomon, St. 
Luke deduces it through Neri and Nathan. Zerub- 
babel was the legal successor and heir of Jeconiah’s 
royal estate, the grandson of Neri, and the lineal 
descendant of Nathan the son of David. In the 
N. T. the name appears in the Greek form of 


of building the Temple were not such as need have | ZORORABEL. 


stopped the work; and during this long suspension 


Zeru'iah. A woman who, as long as the Jewish 


' of sixteen years Zerubbabel and the rest of the! records are read, will be known as the mother of 


people had been busy in building costly houses for 
themselves. But in the second year of Darius light 


the three leading heroes of David’s army—A bishai, 
Joab, and Asahel—the “sons of Zeruiah.” She and 


dawned upon the darkness of the colony from Ba- ' Abigail are specified in 1 Chr. ii. 13-17 as “sisters 
bylon. In that year—it was the most memorable | of the sons of Jesse” (v. 16), The expression is in 
event in Zerubbabel’s life—the spirit of prophecy / itself enough to raise a suspicion that she was nota 
suddenly blazed up with a most brilliant light | daughter of Jesse, a suspicion which is corroborated 
amongst the returned captives. Their words fell | by the statement of 2 Sam. xvii. 25, that Abigail 
like sparks upon tinder. In a moment Zerubbabel,! was the daughter of Nahash. [NanasH.] Of 


roused from his apathy, threw his whole strength | Zeruiah’s husband there is no mention in the Bible. 
into the work, zealously seconded by Jeshua and all 


the people. 


Undeterred by a fresh attempt of their ; 
enemies to hinder the progress of the building, they | 


Ze'tham. The son of Laadan, a Gershonite 
Levite (1 Chr. xxiii. 8). 
Ze'than. A Benjainite of the sons of Bilhan 


went on with the work even while a reference was (1 Chr. vii. 10). 


being made to Darius; and when, after the original ' 


Ze'thar. One of the seven eunuchs of Ahasuerus 


decree of Cyrus had been found at Ecbatana, a! (Esth. i. 10). 


most gracious and favourable decree was issued by 


Zi'a. One of the Gadites who dwelt in Bashan 


Darius, enjoining Tatnai and Shetharboznai to assist | (1 Chr. v. 13). 


the Jews with whatsoever they had need of at the 


Zi'ba. A person who plays a prominent part, 


king’s expense, the work advanced so rapidly that | though with no credit to himself, in one of the 


on the third day of the month Adar, in the sixth | episodes of 


David's history (2 Sam. ix. 2-12, xvi. 


year of Darius, the Temple was finished, and was | 1-4, xix, 17, 29). [MEPHIBOSHETH. | 


forthwith dedicated with much pomp and rejoicing. 
The only other works of Zerubbabel which we 
learn from the Scripture historv are the restoration 
of the courses of priests and Levites, and of the 
provision for their maintenance, according to the 
institution of David (Ezr. vi. 18; Neh. xii. 47) ; 
the registering the returned captives according to 
their genealogies (Neh. vii. 5); and the keeping of 
a Passover in the seventh year of Darius, with 
which last event ends all that we know of the life 
of Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel. ‘The apocryphal 
history of Zerubbabel, which, as usual, Josephus 
follows, may be summed up in a few words. The 
story told in 1 Esdr. iii.-vii. is, that on the occasion 
of a great feast made by Darius on his accession, 
three young men of his body-guard had a contest 
who should write the wisest sentence. That one 
of the three (Zerubbabel) writing ‘‘ Women are 
strongest, but above all things Truth beareth away 
the victory ;” and afterwards defending his sentence 
with much eloquence, was declared by acclamation 
to be the wisest, and claimed for his reward, at the 


Zib'ia. A Benjamite, apparently the son of 
Shaharaim by ‘his wife Hodesh (1 Chr. viii. 9). 

Zib'iah. A native of Beersheba, and mother of 
king Joash (2 K, xii. 1; 2 Chr. xiv. 1). 

Zib‘eon. Father of Anah, whose daughter Aho- 
libamah was Esau’s wife (Gen. xxxvi.2). Although 
called a Hivite, he is probably the same as Zibeon 
the son of Seir the Horite (vers. 20, 24, 29; 1 Chr. 
i. 38, 40). 

Zich'ri. 1. Son of Izhar the son of Kohath 
(Ex. vi. 21),—2 A Benjamite of the sons of Shimhi 
(1 Chr, viii, 19).—<-8. A Benjamite of the sons of 
Shashak (1 Chr. viii. 23).—4. A Benjamite of the 
sons of Jeroham (1 Chr. viii. 27).—-5. Son of 
Asaph, elsewhere called ZaBDI and ZACCUR (1 Chr. 
ix. 15).<=6, A descendant of Eliezer the son of 
Moses (1 Chr. xxvi. 25).—=7. The father of Eliezer, 
the chief of the Reubenites in the reign of David 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 16).—8. Of the tribe of Judah, 
father of Amasiah (2 Chr. xvii. 16).—9. Father 
of Elishaphat, one of the conspirators with Je- 
hoiada (2 Chr. xxiii, 1).--10, An Ephraimite hero 
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in the invading army of Pekah the son of Remaliah | There is no doubt, however, that Zidon iteelf, the 
(2 Chr. xxviii. 7).—-11. Father or ancestor of JoEt | city properly so called, was threatened by Joel (iii. 
14 (Neh. xi. 9).—-12. A priest of the family of 4) and Jeremiah (xxvii. 3). Still, all that is known 
Abijab, in the days of Joiakim the son of Jeshua | respecting it during the epoch is very scanty, 
(Neh. xii. 17). amounting to scarcely more than that one of its 
Zid’dim. One of the fortified towns of the al- | sources of gain was trade in slaves, in which the in- * 
lotment of ‘Naphtali (Josh. xix. 35). The trans- | habitants did not shrink trom selling inhabitants ot 
lators of the Vat. LXX. appear to have read the | Palestine; that the city was governed by kings 
word in the original “the Tyrians,”-while those of | Jer. xxvii. 3 and xxv. 22); that, previous to the 
the Peshito-Syriac, on the other hand, read it as invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, it had furnished ma- 
« Zidon” The Jerusalem Talmud is probably | riners to Tyre (Ez. xxvii. 8); that, at one periad 
nearer the mark in identifying hat-Tsiddim with | it was subject, in some sense or other, to Tyre; + 
Kefr Chittai, which Schwarz (182) with much | and that, when Shalmaneser king of Assyria invaded 
probability takes to be the present Hattin, a few | Phoenicia, Zidon seized the opportunity to revolt. « 
miles west of Tiberias. During the Persian domination, Zidon seems tv 
Zidki'jah. A priest, or family of priests, who | have attained its highest point of prosperity ; and 
signed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 1). it is recorded that, towards the close of that period, 
Zi'don or Si'don. Gen. x. 19, 153 Josh. xi. 8, | it far excelled all other Phoenician cities in wealth « 
xix. 28; Judg, i, 31, xviii. 28; Joel iii. 4 (iv. 4);|and importance, It is very probable that the long 
Is. xxiii. 2,.4, 12; Jer. xxv. 22, xxvii. -35 Ez. | siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar had tended not 
mvili, 21, 927 Zech. ix. 2; Matt, xi, 21, 29, xv. | only to weaken and impoverish Tyre, but likewise 
21; Luke vi. 17, x. 13, 14; Mark iii. 8, vil. 24,|to enrich Zidon at the expense of Tyre. In the 
31.—An ancient and wealthy city of Phoenicia, on | expedition of Xerxes against Greece, the Sidonisns 
the eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sca, in lati- | were highly favoured, and were a pre-emineatly 
tude 30° 34' 05" N., less than twenty English | important element of his naval power. The pre- 
miles to the north of Tyre. Its Hebrew name, sperity of Sidon was suddenly cut short by an 
Tsidén, signifies “Fishing,” or ‘ Fishery ” (see | unsuccessful revolt against Persia, which led to one 
Gesenius, s.v.). Its modern name is Saida. It|of the most disastrous catastrophes recorded in 
is situnte in the narrow plain between the Lebanon history. The principal circumstances were these. 
and the sea. From a Biblical point of view, this | While the Persians were making preparations - 
city is interior in interest to its neighbour Tyre, | Phoenicia to put down the revolt in Egyph and 
with which its name is so often associated. If we | Persian satraps and generals behaved oppressiv? , 
could believe Justin (xviii. 3), there would be no and insolently to Sidonians in the Sidonian cree 
doubt that Zidon was of greater antiquity than | the city of Tripolis. On this the Sidonian people pr 
Tyre, as he says that the inhabitants of Sidon, jected a revolt ; and having first concerted eal 
when their city had been reduced by the king of ments with other Phoenician cities, and mades : 
Ascalon, founded Tyre the year before the capture | with Nectanebus, they put their designs peahoag 
of Troy. In contradiction of this statement, it has | tion. But their King Tennes proved a tral Sid 
been further insisted on, that the relation between | their cause—and in performance of a compact oa 
a colony and the mother-city among the Phoeni- Ochus, he betrayed into the king s power ot Sidon 
cians was sacred, and that as the ‘T'yrians never | dred of the most distinguished pee, : Five 
acknowledged this relation towards Zidon, the sup- who were all shot to death with Weare ae 
posed connexion between Tyre and Zidon is morally | hundred other citizens, who went out to ae 
impossible, This is a very strong point. Cer- | with ensigns of supplication, shared ae the 
_tainly, there is otherwise nothing improbable in | and by concert between Tennes aan is ti 8 
Zidonians having founded Tyre, as the Tyrians are Persian troops were admitted within the ae 
called Zidonians, but the Zidonians are never called | occupied the city walls. ‘The Sean an 
Tyrians, And at any rate this circumstance tends | arrival of Ochus, had burnt their Neen igh: 
to show that in early times Zidon was the most | any one’s leaving the town ; and when ther 
influential of the two cities, This is shadowed | themselves surrounded by the doags sn them- 
forth in the Book of Genesis by the statement that | adopted the desperate resolution of shu a h 
Zidon was the first-born of Canaan (Gen. x. 15), | selves up with their families, and air ity thou 
and is implied in the name of ‘Great Zidon,’’ or 51). Foy 


man to his own house (B.C. 3 the fame 
“the Metropolis Zidon,” which is twice given to it sand persons are said to have perished in 
in Joshua (xi. 8, xix. 28). It is confirmed, like- 


‘After this dismal tragedy, Sidon gradually ree 
wise, by Sidonians being used as the generic name from the blow. The battle of Issus poe 
of the Phoenicians, or Cannanites (Josh, xiii. 6 ; 


about eighteen years afterwards (B.C. ¢ 
Judg. xviii. 7); and by the reason assigned for | then the inhabitants of the restored wae "e 
there being no deliverer to Laish when its peace- | their gates to Alexander of their own . i the Pe 
able inhatitants were massacred, that ‘it was far | hatred, os is expressly stated, of Dati ity of 
from Zidon; whereas, if Tyre had been then of | sians, The impolicy, well oi ee revolt 
equal importance, it would have been more natural | Ochus in his mode of dealing with Sidonian feet 
to mention Tyre, which professed substantially the Sidon now became apparent; for ant leoatt of 
same religion, and was almost twenty miles nearer | in joining Alexander was an essent! time Sidon, 
(Judg. xvii. 28), From the time of Solomon to| his success agninst Tyre. From £0 ts 
the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar Zidon is not often | being dependent on the fortunes of ie censes 
directly mentioned in the Bible, and it appears to | tests between the successors of Alexande?s ry. It 
have bes subordinate to Tyre. When the people | play any important political part © syn. Strabo, 
called ‘‘ Zidonians” is mentioned, it sometimes seems | became, however, again 8 flourishing rr and Seed 
that the Phoenicians of the plain of Zidon are meant | in his account of Phoenicia, says of Tyre erly, and 
(LK. v. G, xvi. 31, xi. 1, 5, 33; 2K. xxiii. 13). a 
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noo; but which should be called the capital of 
Phoenicia, is a matter of dispute between the inhab- 
itants” (xvi. p. 756). He adds that it is situated 
on the mainland, on a fine naturally-formed har- 
bour. He speaks of the inhabitants as cultivating 
the sciences of arithmetic and astronomy ; and says 
that the best opportunities were afforded in Sidon 
for acquiring a knowledge of these and of all other 
branches of philosophy. He adds, that in his time, 
there were distinguished philosophers, natives of 
Sidon, as Boethus, with whom he studied the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle, and his brother Diodotus. It 
is to be observed that both these names were 
Greek ; and it is to be presumed that in Strabo’s 
time, Greek was the language of the educated 
classes at least, both in Tyre and Sidon. This is 
nearly all that is known of the state of Sidon when 
it was visited by Christ. It is about fifty miles 
distant from Nazareth, and is the most northern 
city which is mentioned in connexion with his joux- 
neys. There is no Biblical reason for following 
minutely the rest of the history of the place. It 
shared generally the fortunes of Tyre, with the 
exception that it was several times taken and re- 
taken during the wars of the Crusades, and suffered 
accordingly more than Tyre previous to the fatal 
year 1291 b.c. Since that time it never seems to 
have fallen quite so low as Tyre. 

Zidon'ians, The inhabitants of Zidon. They 
were among the nations of Canaan left to practise 
the Israelites in the art of war (Judg. iii. 3), and 
colonies of them appear to have spread up into the 
hill country from Lebanon to Misrephoth-maim 
(Josh. xiii. 4,6), whence in later times they hewed 
cedar-trees for David and Solomon (1 Chr. xxii. 4). 
They oppressed the Israelites on their first entrance 
into the country (Judg. x. 12), and appear to have 
lived a luxurious, reckless lite (Judg. xviii. 7); 
they were skilful in hewing timber (1 K. v. 6), 
and were employed for this purpose by Solomon. 
They were idolaters, and worshipped Ashtoreth as 
their tutelary goddess (1 K. xi. 5, 33; 2 K. xxiii. 
13), as well as the sun-god Baal, from whom their 
king was named (1 K. xvi. 31), The term Zidon- 
ians among the Hebrews appears to have been 
extended in meaning as that of Phoenicians among 
the Greeks. 

Zif. (1K. vi. 37.) [Mont] 

Ziha. 1. The children of Ziha were a family 
of Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. 
ii.43; Neh. vii. 46).—2, Chief of the Nethinim in 
Ophel (Neh. xi. 21). The name is probably that 
of'a family, and so identical with the preceding. 

Zik'lag. A place which possesses a special in- 
terest from its having been the residence and the 
private property of David. It is first mentioned in 
the catalogue of the towns of Judah in Josh. xv. 
It next occurs, in the same connexion, amonyst the 
places which were allotted out of the territory of 
Judah to Simeon (xix. 5). We next encounter it 
in the possession of the Philistines (1 Sam. xxvii. 6), 
when it was, at David’s request, bestowed upon 
him by Achish king of Gath. He resided there for a 
year and four months (ibid. 7; 1 Sam. xxxi. 14, 26 ; 
1 Chr. xii, 1, 20). It was there he received the 
news of Saul’s death (2 Sam. i. 1, iv. 10). He 
then relinquished it for Hebron (ii. 1). Ziklag is 
finally mentioned as being reinhabited by the people 
of Judah after their return from the Captivity (Neh. 
xi. 28). The situation of the town is difficult to 
determine, notwithstanding so many notices. On 
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the one hand, that it was in “the south” seems 
certain. On the other hand, this is difficult to 
reconcile with its connexion with the Philistines, 
and with the fact—which follows from the narrative 
of 1 Sam, xxx. (see 9, 10, 21)—that it was north 
of the Brook Besor. On the whole, the only con- 
clusion seems to be that Ziklag was in the south or 
Negeb country, with a portion of which the Philis- 
tines had a connexion which may have lasted from 
the time of their residence there in the days ot 
Abraham and Isaac. Ziklag does not appear to 
have been known to Eusebius and Jerome, or to any 
of the older travellers. Mr. Rowlands was told ot 
*“ an ancient site called Asloodg, or Kasloodg, with 
some ancient walls,’’ three hours east of Sebata, 
which again was two hours and a half south of 
Khalasa. This he considers as identical with Ziklag. _ 
The identification is supported by Mr. Wilton 
(Negeb, 209); but it is impossible at present to 
do more than name it. 

Zil'‘lah. One of the two wives of Lamech the 
Cainite, to whom he addressed his song (Gen, iv. 
19, 22, 23). She was the mother of Tubal-Cain 
aud Naamah. 

Zil'pah. <A Syrian given by Laban to his 
daughter Leah as an attendant (Gen. xxix, 24), and 
by Leah to Jacob as a concubine. She was the 
mother of Gad and Asher (Gen, xxx. 9-13, xxxv. 
26, xxxvii. 2, xlvi. 18). 

Zilthai. 1. A Benjamite, of the sons of Shimhi 
(1 Chr. viii, 20), — 2. One of the captains of 
thousands of Mamnasseh who deserted to David at 
Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 20). 

Zim'mah, 1. A Gershonite Levite, son of Ja- 
hath (1 Chr.'vi, 203.—-2. Another Gershonite, son 
of Shimei (1 Chr. vi. 42); possibly the same as 
the preceding.—8,. Father or ancestor of Joah, a 
Gershonite in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 
12), At a much earlier period we find the same 
collocation of names, Zimmah and Joah as father 
and son (1 Chr. vi. 20). Unless these names are 
the names of families and not of individuals, their 
recurrence is a little remarkable. 

Zim'ran. The eldest son of Keturah (Gen. xxv. 
2; 1 Chr, i. 32). His descendants are not men- 
tioned, nor is any hint given that he was the 
founder of a tribe. Some would identify Zimran 
with the Zimri of Jer. xxv. 25,.but these lay too 
far to the north. The Greek form of the name, as 
found in the LXX., has suggested a comparison 
with ZaBpdu, the chief city of the Cinaedoéolpitae, 
who dwelt on the Red Sea, west of Mecca. But 
this is extremely doubtful. Hitzig and Lengerke 
propose to connect the name Zimran with Zimiris, 
n district of Ethiopia mentioned by Pliny (xxxvi- 
25); but Grotius, with more plausibility, finds a 
trace of it in the Zamereni, a tribe of the interior 
of Arabia. . 

Zim'ri, 1. The son of Salu, a Simeonite chief- 
tain, slain by Phinehas with the Midianitish princess 
Cozbi (Num. xxv. 14).—2, Fifth sovereign of the 
separate kingdom of Israel, of which he occupied 
the throne for the brief’ period of seven days in the 
year B.C. 930 or 929. Originally in command of 
half the chariots in the royal army, he gained the 
crown by the murder of king Elah son of Baasha. 
But the army which at that time was besieging the 
Philistine town of Gibbethon, when they heard of 
Elah’s murder, proclaimed their general Omri king. 
He immediately marched against Tirzah, and took 
the city. Zimri retreated into the innermost part 
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of the late king’s palace, set it on fire and perished 
in the ruins (1 K. xvi. 9-20).—8. One of the five 
sons of Zerah the son of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 6).== 
4. Son of Jehoadah and descendant of Saul (1 Chr. 
viii, 36, ix, 42).—-5, An obscure name, mentioned 
(Jer. xxv. 25) in probable connexion with Dedan, 
Tema, Buz, Arabia, the ‘mingled people.” No- 
thing further is known respecting Zimri, but it 
may possibly be the same as, or derived from, 
ZIMRAN, Which see. 

Zin. The name given to a portion of the desert 
tract between the Dead Sea, Ghér, and Arabah on 
the K., and the general plateau of the Zih which 
stretches westward. The country in question con- 
sists of two or three successive terraces of mountain 
converging to an acute angle at the Dead Sen's 
southern verge, towards which also they slope. 
Here the drainage finds its chief vent by the Wady 
el-Fikreh into the Ghér, the remaining waters run- 
ning by smaller channels into the Arabah, and ultim- 
ately by the Wudy el-Jeib also to the Ghor. 
Judging from natural features, it is likely that the 
portion between, and drained by these wadys, is the 
region in question; but where it ended westward 
is quite uncertain, Kadesh lay in it, or on this 
unknown boundary, and here also Idumea was con- 
terminous with Judah ; since Kadesh was a city in 
the border of Edom (see Kapesti; Num. xiii. 21, 
xx. 1, xxvii. 14, xxviii, 36, xxiv. 3; Josh. xv. 1). 

Zina. Z1zalt the second son of Shimei (1 Chr. 
xxiii. 10, comp. 11) the Gershonite. 

Zi'on, (JERUSALEM, p. 391.] 

Zi'or. A town in the mountain district of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 54, only). It belongs to the same group 
with Hebron. By Eusebius and Jerome it is spoken 
of as a village between Aelia (Jerusalem) and 
Eleutheropolis (Beit jibrin) in the tribe of J udah. 
A small village named Sa’ir lies on the road be- 
tween Tvkia and Hebron, about six miles north- 
east of the latter, which, but for its distance from 
Hebron, might be adopted as identical with Zior. 

Ziph, ‘The name bore by two towns in the 
territory of Judah, 1 In the south; named be- 
tween Ithnan and Telem (Josh. xv, 24). It does 
not appear again in the history, nor has any trace 
of it been met with.—2, In the highland district ; 
named between Carmel and Juttah (Josh. xv. 55). 
The place is immortalised by its connexion with 
David (1 Sam. xxiii. 14, 15, 24, xxvi. 2). These 
passages show, that at that time it had near it a 
wilderness (i.e. a waste pasture-ground) and a 
wood, ‘The latter has disappeared, but the former 
yemains. ‘The name of Zif is found about three 

“miles S. of Hebron, attached to a rounded hill of 
sume 100 feet in height, which is called Teil Zif. 
About the same distance still further S. is Kuérmul | 
(Carmel), and between them a short distance to the ! 
W. of the road is Yétta (Juttah). ‘‘Zib”’ is, 
mentioned in the Onomasticon as 8 miles east cf 
Hebron; “the village,” adds Jerome, “in which 
David hid is still shown.” This can bardly be the 
spot referred to. 

Ziph. Son of Jehalelecl (1 Chr. iv. 16). 

Ziph‘ah. Another son of Jehaleleel (1 Chr. iv. 16). 

Ziphims, the, The inhabitants of Ziv 2. In 
this form the name ‘is found in the A.V. only in the 
title of Ps. liv. In the narrative it occurs in the 
more usual form of 

Zi'phites, the, 1 Sam. xxiii. 19; xxvi. 1. 

Ziph'ion. Son of Gad (Gen. xlvi. 16); else- 
where cilled ZerHon, 
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Ziph'ron. A point in the north boundary of the 
Promised Land as specified by Moses (Num. xssiv. 
9). It occurs between Zedad and Hatsar-Enan, If 
Zedad is Siidiid, and Hatsar-Enan Xurietein, as is 
not impossible, then Ziphron must be looked for 
somewhere between the two, At present no name 
at all suitable has been discovered in this direction, 

Zip'por. Father of Balak king of Moab. His 
name occurs only in the expression “ son of Zipper” 
(Num. xxii. 2, 4, 10, 16, xxiii. 18; Josh. xxiv, 
9; Judy. xi, 25), Whether he was the “ former 
king of Moab” alluded to in Num, xsi. 26, we are 
not told, nor do we kuow that he himself ever reigned. 

Zip'porah. Daughter of Reuel or Jethro, the 
priest of Midian, wite off Moses, and mother of his 
two sons Gershom and Eliezer (Ex. ii. 21, iv. 29, 
xviii, 23 comp. 6). The only incident recorded in 
her life is that of the circumcision of Gershom (ir, 
94-26). It has been suggested that Zipporah was 


the Cushite (A. V. “ Ethiopian”) wife who fur, 


nished Miriam and Aaron with the pretext for their 
attack on Moses (Num. sii. 1, &.). The chief 
ground for this appears to be that in a passige of 
Habakkuk (iii. 7) the names of Cushan and Midian 
are mentioned together. ‘The most probable sug- 
gestion appears to be that of Ewald, namely that 
the Cushite was a second wife, or a concubive 
taken by Moses during the march through the 
wilderness. 

Zith'ri, Properly “ Sithri;” one of the sons 
of Uzziel, the son of Kohath (Es.,vi. °°). Tn tx. 
vi, 21, “ Zithri” should be “ Zichii,” asin A.V. 
of 1611. 

Ziz, the Cliff of. The pass by which the horde 
of Monbites, Ammonites, and Mehunim, made their 
way up from the shores of the Dead Ses to the 
wilderness of Judah near Tekoa (2 Chr. 3%. iH 
only; comp. 20). There can be very little doubt 
that it was the pass of Ain Jidy—* the very #m° 
route,” as Dr. Robinson remarks, # which is <e 
by the Arabs in their marauding expeditions at - 
present day.” ae a may perhaps 
still traceable in el- 1 tisdsah. ; 

Zi'za. 1, Son of Shiphi a chief of the Simeot 
ites in the reign of Hezekiah (1 Chr. iv. 37 = ; 
Son of Rehoboam by Maachah the granddaughter ¢ 
Absalom (2 Chr. xi. 20) t 

Zi'zah, A Gershonite Jevite, second “a 
Shiinei (1 Chr. xxiii, 11); called Zina in ver + 

Zo'an, an ancient city of lower Egypt, neat 
eastern border. Its Shemitic name Lani 
place of departure from a country. The Egy os 
name HA-AWAR, or PpA-AWAR, Avaris, my 
‘the abode” or ** house ” of “ going out : 
parture.” Zoan, or Tanis, is situate in N, lat. 
I. long. 31° 55', on the east bank of 
which was formerly the Tanitic branch. Scat 
a rich plain extended due east 25 far as cai 
about thirty miles distant, gradually e pi 
towards the east, so that in : 0 a y this 
tion from Tanis it was not mo 
breadth. Of old it was a rich marsblan, te 
by four of the seven branches of the Nile, se 
mitic, Mendesian, Tanitic, and Pelusiac, an si 
by the cool breezes of the MediterraneaD- : 
while Egypt was ruled by 
chief oni this ae and an a 

wards the eastern frontier. 0” ron 
Selatis the first of the shepherd kings, ee 
of Salatis was not to overawe cat esplis 
out the Assyrians. ‘The position of Lams 
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the case. Like the other principal cities of this 
tract, Pelusium, Bubastis, and Heliopolis, it lay on 
the east bank of the river, towards Syria. But 
Tanis, though doubtless fortified partly with the 
object of repelling an invader, was too far inland 
to be the frontier-fortress. Manetho explicitly 
states Avaris to have been older than the time 
of the Shepherds ; but there are reasons for question- 
ing his accuracy in this matter. ‘he name is 
more likely to be of foreign than of Egyptian 
origin, for Zoan distinctly indicates the place of 
departure of a migratory people, whereas Avaris 
has the simple signification ‘“‘abode of departure.” 
A remarkable passage in the Book of Numbers, not 
hitherto explained, ‘‘ Now Hebron was built seven 
years before Zoan in Egypt” (xiii. 22), seems to 
determine the question. Hebron was already built 
in Abraham’s time, and the Shepherd-invasion may 
be dated abont the same period. Whether some 
_ older village or city were succeeded by Avaris mat- 
ters little: its history begins in the reign of Salatis. 
What the Egyptian records tell us of this city may 
be briefly stated. Apepee, probably Apophis of the 
xvth dynasty, a Shepherd-king who reigned shortly 
before the xviiith dynasty, built a temple here to 
Set, the Egyptian Baal, and worshipped no other 
god, According to Manetho, the Shepherds, after 
O11 years of rule, were expelled from all Egypt and 
shut up in Avaris, whence they were allowed to 
depart by capitulation about .c, 1500. Rameses 
II. embellished the great temple of Tanis, and was 
tollowed by his son Menptah. We believe that the 
Pharaoh of’ Joseph as well as the oppressors were 
Shepherds, the former ruling at Memphis and Zoan, 
the latter probably at Zoan only. Zoan is men- 
tioned in connexion with the Plagues in such a 
manner as to leave no doubt that it is the city 
spoken of in the narrative in Exodus as that where 
Pharaoh dwelt (Ps. Isxviii. 42, 43). After the 
fall of the empire, the first dynasty is the xxist, 
called by Manetho that of Tanites. Its history is 
obscure. The xxiiird dynasty is called Tanite, and 
its last king is probably Sethos, the contemporary of 
Tirhakah, mentioned by Herodotus, At this time 
Tanis once more appears in sacred history (Is. xxx. 4). 
As mentioned with the frontier-town Tahpanhes, 
Tanis is not necessarily the capital. But the same 
prophet perhaps more distinctly points to a Tanite 
line (xix. 13). The doom of Zion is foretold by Ezekiel 
“<1 will set fire in Zoan ” (xxx. 14), where it occurs 
among the cities to be taken by Nebuchadnezzar. 
Zo’ar. One of the most ancient cities of the land 
of Canaan. Its original name was BELA (Gen. 
xiv, 2,8), It was in intimate connexion with the 
cities of the ‘ plain of Jordan ’’—Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah, and Zeboiim (see also xiii, 10; but not 
x. 19), In the general destruction of the cities of 
the plain, Zoar was spared to afford shelter to Lot 
(xix. 22, 23, 30). It is mentioned in the account 
of the death of Moses as one of the Jandmarks 
which bounded his view from Pisgah (Deut. xxxiv. 3), 
and it appears to have been known in the time both 
of Isainh (xv, 5) and Jeremiah (xlviii. 34). These 
_ are all the notices of Zoar contained in the Bible. 
1. It was situated in the same district with the 
four cities already mentioned, viz. in the “ plain ” 
or “circle” “ of the Jordan,” and the narrative of 
Gen. xix. evidently implies that it was very near to 
Sodom (ver. 15, 23, 27). The definite position of 
Sodom is, and probably will always be, a mystery, 
but there can be little doubt that the plain of the 
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Jordan was at the north of the Dead Sea, and that the 
cities of the plain must therefore have been situated 
there instead of at the southern end of the lake, as 
it is generally taken for granted they were. The 
grounds for this conclusion are as follows :— 
(a.) The northern and larger portion of the lake 
has undoubtedly existed in, or very nearly in, its 
present form since a date long anterior to the age 
ot Abraham. The Jordan therefore at that date 
discharged itself into the Jake pretty nearly where 
it does now, and thus the ‘plain of the Jordan,” 
unless unconnected with the river, must have lain 
on the north of the Dead Sea. (b.) The plain was 
within view of the spot from which Abraham and 
Lot took their survey of the country (Gen. xiii. 1-13), 
Now the lower part of the course of the Jordan is 
plainly visible trom the hills east of Beitin. On 
the other hand, the southern half of the Dead Sea 
is not only too far off to be discerned, but is 
actually shut out from view by intervening heights. 
(c.) In the account of the view of Moses trom 
Pisgah the ciccar is more strictly defined as ‘‘ the 
ciccar of the plain of Jericho” (A. V. “ plain of 
the valley of Jericho’’), and Zoar is mentioned in 
immediate connexion with it. Now no person who 
knows the spot from actual acquaintance or from 
study of the topography can believe that the “ plain 
of Jericho” can have been extended to the southern 
end of the Dead Sea, These considerations appear 
to render it highly probable that the Zoar of the 
Pentateuch was to the north of the Dead Sea, not 
far from its northern end, in the general parallel of 
Jericho, That it was on the enst side of the 
valley seems to be implied in the fact that the 
descendants of Lot, the Moabites and Ammonites, 
are in possession of that country as their original 
seat when they first appear in the sacred history. 
2. The passages in Isaiah and Jeremiah in which 
Zoar is mentioned give no clue to its situation. 
3. So much for the Zoar of the Bible. When 
however we examine the notices of the place in the 
post-biblical sources we find a considerable differ- 
ence. In these its position is indicated with more or 
less precision, as at the S.E. end of the Dead Sea. 
Thus Josephus says that it retained its name to his 
day (Ant. i, 11, §4), that it was at the further end 
of the Asphaltic Lake, in Arabia—by which he 
means the country lying S.E. of the lake, whose 
capital was Petra. ‘Ihe notices of Eusebius are to 
the same tenour. To these notices of Eusebius St. 
Jerome adds little or nothing. In more modern 
times Zoar is mentioned by the Crusading his- 
torians, Fulcher states that ‘‘ having encircled 
the southern part of the lake on the road from 
Hebron to Petra, we found there a large village 
which was said to be Segor, in a charming situa- 
tion, and abounding with dates. Here we began to 
enter the mountains of Arabia.” The natural 
inference from the description of Fulcher is, that 
Segor lay in the Wady Kerak, the ordinary road, 
then and now, from the south of the Dead Sea to 
the eastern highlands. The conjecture of Irby and 
Mangles (June 1, and see May 9), that the extens- 
ive ruins which they found in the lower part of 
this Wady were those of Zoar, is therefore prob- 
ably accurate. The name Dra’a or Dera’ah, which 
they, Poole and Burckhardt (July 15), give to the 
valley, may even without violence be accepted as a 
corruption of Zoar. 4, To the statements of the 
mediaeval travellers just quoted there are at least 
two remarkable exceptions, (1.) Brocardus (cir. 
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A.D. 1290), the author of the Descriptio Terrace by Joab, who engaged the Syrians in 
Sanctae, states (cap. vii.) that “five leagues (2 Sam. x. 9). Hadadezer, upon this, made a last 
(leucne) to the south of Jericho is the city of| effort (1 Chr. xix. 16), A battle was fought near 
Segor, situated beneath the mountain of Engaddi,} Helam, where the Syrians of Zobah and their new 
between which mountain and the Dead Sea is the allies were defeated with great slaughter. Zobah, 
statue of salt.” (2.) The statement of Thietmar however, though subdued, continued to cause 
(A.D. 1217) is even more singular. After visiting | trouble to the Jewish kings. A man of Zobah, 
Jericho and Gilgal he arrives at the “fords ot | Rezon, son of Eliadah, made himself master of 
Jordan” (xi. 20), where Israel crossed and where | Damascus, where he proved a fierce adversary to 
Christ was baptised, and where then, as now, Israel all through the reign of Solomon (1 K. xi. 
the pilgrims bathed (22). Crossing this ford (33) | 23-25). Solomon also was, it would seem, 
he arrives at “the field and the spot where engaged in a war with Zobah itself (2 Chr. viii. 3). 
the Lord overthrew Sodom and Gomorra.” After | This is the last that we hear of Zobah in Scripture. 
a description of the Iake come the following The name, however, is found at a later date in the 
words :— On the shore of this lake, about a Inscriptions of Assyria, where the kingdom of 
mile (ad miliare) from the spot at which the| Zobah seems to intervene between Hamath and 
Lord was baptised is the statue of salt into which Damascus, 
Lot’s wife was turned”? (47). “‘ Hence I came Zo'bebah. Son of Coz, of the tribe of Jadah 
from the lake of Sodom and Gomorra, and arrived | (1 Chr. iv. 8). | 7 
at Segor, where Lot took refuge after the over- Zo‘har. 1. Father of Ephron the Hittite (Geo. 
. throw of Sodom ; which is now called in the | xxiii. 8, xxv. 9).—-%. One of the sons of Simeon 
Syrian tongue Zora, but in Latin the city of palms,” | (Gen. xlvi. 10; Ex. vi. 15); called ZERAH mm 
It seems almost certain from his description that | Chr, iv. 24. 
the site of Sodom and Gomorrah, the pillar of salt,} Zohel’eth, the Stone. This was “by En 
and Zoar, were all seen by him on the east of the Rogel” (1 K. i. 9); and therefore, if En Rogel be 
Dead Sea-—the two first at its north-east end. 5.| the modern Um-ed-Deraj, this stone, “« where 
But putting aside the accounts of Brocardus and | Adonijah slew sheep and oxen,” was in all like- 
Thietmar, as exceptions to the ordinary mediaeval | lihood not far from the well of the Virgin. | The 
belief which placed Zoar at the Wady ed Dra’a, Targumists translate it “the rolling stone; © 
how can that belief be reconciled with the inference | Rashi affirms that it was a large stone on which 
drawn above from the statements of the Pentateuch ? | the young men tried their strength in attempting 
It agrees with those statements in one particular | to roll it. Others make it “ the serpent syan 
only, the position of the place on the eastern side| Others connect it with running water ; ar mt 
of the lake. In everything else it disagrees not only | is nothing strained in making it 4 the stone . 
with the Pentateuch, but with the locality ordin-| conduit” (Mazchelah), from its poy ! 
arily assigned to Sodom. This has led M. de| great rock-conduit or conduits that poured ito 
Sauley to place Zoar in the Wady Zuceirah, the | Siloam. : ne of Judah 
pass leading from Hebron to the Dead Sea. But the] Zo’heth. Son of Ishi of the tribe of Ju 
names Zuweirah and Zoar are not nearly so similar | (1 Chr. iv. 20). cael 
in the originals as they are in their western forms. Zo'phah, Son of Helem, or Hotham, t 
Zo'ba, or Zo’bah, is the name of a portion {of Heber, an Asherite (1 Chr. vi. 39, 36). ¢ Elkanah 
Syria, which formed a separate kingdom in the| Zopha'i. A Kohathite ere eT uy. fn 
time of the Jewish monarchs, Saul, David, and Solo- and ancestor of Samuel (1 Chr, vi. 26 [11])- 
mon. Itisdifficult to fix its exact position and limits ; 
but there seem to be grounds for regarding it as 
lying chiefly eastward of Coele-Syria, and extending 
thence north-east and east, towards, if not even to, ; ( 
the Euphrates. We first hear of Zobah in the | top of Pisgah, trom which 


time of Saul, when we find it mentioned as a separ- | View of the encampment of Israel (Num. Dull 1 i 


t ber of | If the word sadeh (rendered “field ”) may 
ate country, governed apparently by a number 0 aoe ig eeaent sen A efeld of 


kings who owned no common head or chief (1 Sam. ? 
xiv. 47). Some forty years later than this, we Zophim ” was a cultivated spot high op i 
find Zobah under a single ruler, Hadadezer, son of | of the range of Pisgah. But © F the Uppe 
Rehob. He had wars with Toi, king of Hamath | almost invariable term for a portion be Feld. of 
(2 Sam. viii. 10), and held various petty Syrian district of Moab. The position i be the same 
princes as vassals under his yoke (2 Sam. x. 19). | Zophim is not defined. May it no : 
David (2 Sam. viii. 3) attacked Hadadezer in the place which eee in the history * 
en is rei i [iZPAH-SOAB 

rly part of his reign, defeated his army, and took 2 see. One of the towns sn the allotment 


from him a thousand chariots, seven hundred 1 eee 
(seven thousand, 1 Chr, xviii, 4) horsemen, and| of the tribe of Dan (Josh, xix. 41), It Pa 


iii, 4 , : logue of 
30,000 footmen, Hadadezer’s allies, the Syrians of ously mentioned (xv. 33) in the cata lah 
Damascus, were defeated in a great battle, The | among the places in the “ a . pt 
wealth of Zobah is very apparent in the narrative | (A. V. zorEsH). In bot 5 the residence 
of this campaign. It is not clear whether the] proximity to ESHTAOL. ‘aabos r Sainiod: Zorah 
Syrians of Zobah submitted and became tributary of Manoah and the native place 0 fortified by Rebo- 
on this occasion, or whether, although defeated, | is mentioned amongst the places vsomasticon it is 
they were able to maintain their independence. At | boam (2 Chr. xi. 10). In ra rth of Blea 
any rate a few years later, they were again in arms mentioned as lying some 10 nl’ 5 the 
ee David. The war was provoked by the theropolis on the road to Nicopolis. a three hours 
ate who hired the services of the Syrians of traveller hap-Parchi, it is Sper direction— 
obah, The allies were defeated in a great battle | S.E. of Lydd. These notices agte? 

































Zo'phar. One of the three friends of Job (Job 
ii. 11, xi. 1, xx. 1, alii. 9). ‘s 
Zo'phim, the Field of. A spot ha or beat 
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though in neither is the distance nearly sufficient— seven miles due west of Jerusalem, and five miles 
with the modern village of Str'’ah, which has been south-west of Neby Samwil. But this is at the 
visited by Dr. Robinson and Tobler, It lies just’ best no more than conjecture, and unless the land 
below the brow of a sharp-pointed conical hill, at | of Zuph extended a good distance east of Soba, the 
the shoulder of the ranges which there meet and | city in which the meeting with Samuel took place 
form the north side of the Wady Ghurdd, the! could hardly be sufficiently near to Rachel’s se- 


northernmost of the two branches which unite just 


below Siir’ah, and form the great Wady Surar. 


In the A. V. the name appears also as ZAREAH 
and ZOREAI. 

Zo'rathites, the, i. ¢. the people of ZORAH, 
mentioned in ,1 Chr. iv. 2 as descended from 
Shobal, 

Zo'reah. Another form (Josh. xv. 33) of the 
name usually given in the A. V. as ZORAH. 

Zo’rites, the, are named in the genealogies of 
Judah (1 Chr. ii. 54) apparently amongst the de- 
scendants of Salma and near connexions of Joab. 

Zorob‘abel. 1 Esd. iv. 13; v. 5-70; vi. 2-29; 
Ecclus. xlix. 11; Matt. i. 12, 13; Luke iii. 27. 
[ZERUBBABEL. } 

Zu'ar. Father of Nethancel the chief of the tribe 
of Issachar at the time of the Exodus (Num. i. 8, 
ii. 5, vii. 18, 23, x. 15). 

Zuph, the land of. A district at which Saul 
and his servant arrived after passing through those 
of Shalisha, of Shalim, and of the Benjamites 
(1 Sam. ix. 5 only). It evidently contained the 
city in which they encountered Samuel (ver. 6), 
and that again was certainly not far from the 
“tomb of Rachel.” The only trace of the name of 
Zuph in modern Palestine, in any suitable locality, 
is to be found in Soba, a well-known place about 


pulchre, 

Zuph. A Kohathite Levite, ancestor of Elkanah 
and Samuel (1 Sam. i. 1; 1 Chr. vi. 35 [20]). 
In 1 Chr. vi, 26 he is called ZopHat. 

Zur. L Father of Cozbi (Num. xxv. 15), and 
one of the five princes of Midian who were slain by 
the Israelites when Balaam fell (Num. xxxi. 8).— 
2. Son of Jehiel the founder of Gibeon (1 Chr, viii. 
30, ix. 36). 

Zu'riel. Son of Abihail, and chief of the Mera- 
es Levites at the time of the Exodus (Num. iii. 

5). 

Zurishadda’i. Father of Shelumiel, the chief 
of the tribe of Simeon at the time of the Exodus 
(Num, i. 6, ii. 12, vii. 36, 41, x. 19). 

Zu'sims, the. The name of an ancient people 
who lying in the path of Chedorlaomer and his 
allies were attacked and overthrown by them (Gen, 
xiv, 5 only). Of the etymology or signification of 
the name nothing is known. Hardly more ascer- 
tainable is the situation which the Zuzim occupied. 
There is some plausibility in the suggestion of 
Ewald, that the Zuzim inhabited the country of 
the Ammonites, and were identical with the Zam- 
zummim, who are known to have been exterm- 
inated and succeeded in their Jand by the Am- 
monites. 


THE END, 
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